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Part  I. 

Kabooka  Bay  was  a  quiet  spot  on 
the  desolate  Congo  coast.  There  was 
no  European  habitation  within  forty- 
miles  of  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
the  whitewashed  roof  of  the  factory,  or 
trading  station  there,  could  be  seen  from 
far  out  at  sea,  a  solitary  spcek  on  the 
border  of  an  almost  treeless,  barren- 
looking  country. 

The  large  wide  bay  itself  was  bounded 
at  each  end  by  lovv  cliffs  ;  and  from 
dark  seams  in  the  sides  of  these  exuded 
a  thick  shale  oil,  which  lay  yellow  and 
greasy  on  the  surface  of  the  pools  of  sea 
water  at  their  bases,  amid  the  rocks 
round  which  the  sea  curled  and  poured. 

Nevertheless  the  surf  was  neither  so 
high  nor  so  heavy  at  Kabooka  as  at 
many  other  places  along  the  coast.  Out 
seaward,  instead  of  the  usual  lines  of 
white  dangerous  water,  were  only  here 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.   No.  i 


and  there  little  patches  of  foam,  where 
the  rollers  came  upon  the  hidden  rocks. 
Close  inshore  the  breakers  fell  in  almost 
gentle  succession,  and  at  last  spent  them- 
selves on  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  strewn 
with  coral-encrusted  seaweed,  pink, 
white,  gray,  grass-green,  yellow,  and 
purple  in  color  ;  while  delicate  sea-shells 
of  all  shapes,  tints,  and  sizes,  lay  scat- 
tered about,  and  glistened  in  the  rays  of 
a  tranquil  sunset. 

Drawn  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
water  lay  two  gayly-striped  surf-boats, 
their  sharp  curved  stems  pointing  sea- 
ward. Beyond  them  a  pathway  was 
worn  through  ihe  bent  grass,  and  led  up 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  factory. 

On  the  planked  veranda  of  the  low 
wooden  felt-thatched  house  sat  two 
white  men  in  the  coast  costume  of  a 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers 
a-piece,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening 
after  the  long  heat  of  the  day.    And  the 
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two  had  had  a  piece  of  hard  work,  as 
upward  of  a  hundred  tusks  of  ivory 
lying  in  the  dark  cargo-room  of  the  fac- 
tory testified.  These  had  all  been 
bought  during  the  day,  and  probably 
more  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
native  traders  on  the  morrow.  On  this 
day,  too,  a  steamer  from  Europe  had 
been  due  at  Kabooka,  and  it  was  the 
probability  of  her  arrival  before  they 
should  be  ready  to  ship  their  ivory  by 
her  that  the  two  men  had  been  discuss- 
ing. 

"Ah,  well,  when  she  comes,"  said 
the  elder — a  dark,  sallow-faced,  but 
good-looking  man — "  she  will  be  the 
last  but  one  before  my  relief  arrives,  and 
then  '  hey  for  England,  home,  and 
beauty  !'     Eh,  Master  James  Barker  ?" 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  younger  ;  "  and 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on  without 
you,  sir,"  he  added.  "  Since  you  took 
me,  a  sick  ship  lad,  out  of  the  old 
bark  in  Sharks'  Creek,  and  nursed  me 
to  life  again,  when  near  every  man 
aboard  died  of  the  '  bilioso'  fever, 
you've  been  more  than  a  father  to  me — 
you  have,  sir  ;"  and  the  lad  turned  a 
glance  full  of  gratitude  and  trust  toward 
his  companion. 

'*  Tuts,  tuts,"  replied  the  elder, 
shortly,  "  yours  was  the  worst  case,  and 
you  were  the  youngest  on  board  ;  so 
naturally  I  took  care  of  you.  But 
what's  more  to  the  purpose,  James, 
you've  amply  repaid  anything  1  ever  did 
for  you  since  you've  been  in  the  service 
of  the  firm.  You've  turned  out  an  hon- 
est, brave  boy,  an  Ai  trader,  and  a 
prime  favorite  with  the  natives  ;  and  I'll 
go  bail  you'll  be  quite  indispensable  to 
my  relief  when  he  comes  ;  for  I  dare  say 
he'll  be  some  fellow  quite  ignorant  of 
the  trade  and  the  way  of  the  natives 
here,"  and  Mr.  Monke's  voice  had  in  it 
a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"  Let  me  go  home  with  you,"  sud- 
denly pleaded  the  lad.  "  I  will  be  your 
faithful  servant  ;  I  will  not  ask  for 
wages  from  you  if  " — and  he  stopped — 
"  if  you  will  only  allow  me  to  be  near 
you,"  he  whispered. 

Mr.  Monke  stared.  Here  was  evi- 
dence of  attachment  in  all  sincerity. 
He  was  flattered  ;  but  he  said,  "  What, 
James  Barker  !  you  propose  to  be  my 
servant  ?  And  what  about  your  position 
on  the  coast  ?      Why,   you  will  be  an 


agent  in  charge  in  course  of  time,  with 
a  station  all  to  yourself,  and  your  own 
master.  If  the  firm  had  only  taken  my 
advice,  they'd  have  put  you  in  here  un- 
til I  returned  ;  but  they  never  do  the 
correct  thing  until  it  is  too  late,"  he 
added,  having  another  fling  at  his  relief. 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  coast  ;  I  hate  it," 
returned  the  lad  vehemently,  the  color 
mounting  in  his  face.  **  The  same  sea, 
sky,  and  land,  day  after  day.  Nothing 
but  the  prickly  bush  and  the  niggers  to 
look  at.  Why,  sir,"  he  went  on  quick- 
ly, to  hide  what  the  other  might  possi- 
bly deem  ingratitude,  "  we  haven't  seen 
a  white  man  for  three  months,  and  not 
a  white  woman  for  as  many  years." 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  the  elder  man, 
kindly,  seeing  through  the  pretended 
disgust  of  the  lad,  "  you've  tired  of  it 
all  very  suddenly.  And  as  for  a  white 
woman,  wait  till  you  have  a  beard.  I 
never  heard  you  mention  the  name  of 
one  before,  James.  You  surely  did  not 
leave  a  sweetheart  at  home,  eh  ?' ' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  shortly, 
and  rose  as  a  native  servant,  clad  in  a 
white  flowing  cloth,  caught  dexterously 
round  his  shoulders,  came  on  the  veran- 
da, and  after  making  a  low  salaam  with 
the  whitish  palms  of  his  hands  turned 
outward,  announced  that  dinner  was 
served.  He  then,  with  free  stride,  fol- 
lowed his  white  masters  into  the  dining- 
room,  his  round  black  face  and  thick 
red  lips  showing  in  the  lamplight  like 
polished  ebony  and  coral.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  greater  contrast  to  him 
and  the  other  three  of  his  race  who 
waited  at  the  table — the  counterparts  of 
himself  in  the  physique  of  their  frames, 
and  the  unmeaning  look  of  their  broad 
faces — than  the  two  white  men.  The 
latter,  though  thin  and  pale  through  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  looking  as  if 
any  one  of  their  servants  could  have 
mastered  them  with  ease,  had  yet  in 
their  clear  cut  features,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  quick  intelligent,  look  of  their 
eyes,  a  something  that  gave  warning  not 
only  of  what  they  could  do,  but  would 
attempt. 

Yet  between  the  two  there  was  a  great 
difference  beside  that  of  age.  Monke's 
face  was  dark,  thoughtful,  and  sarcastic 
in  expression,  seeing  through  things,  as 
the  natives  well  knew.  The  lad's  coun- 
tenance, on  the  contrary,  was  open  and 
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fair,  his  hair  was  light  brown,  almost 
yellow  in  color,  and  there  was  a  dreamy 
look  in  his  blue  eyes  which  contrasted 
oddly  enough  with  his  guant,  awkward, 
growing  frame,  whose  bones  showed  too 
plainly.  Yet  there  was  a  gentleness 
about  him  which  had  first  attracted  his 
senior.  In  short,  while  the  one  was 
educated  and  practical,  the  younger, 
ship-boy  though  he  was,  and  rough  and 
coarse  in  exterior,  had  the  finer  mind. 

After  their  meal  the  two  wearied  men 
retired  to  rest  through  a  night  brilliant 
in  moonlight,  beneath  which  the  phos- 
phorescent waves  glittered  as  they  broke 
with  the  swell  in  the  dark  water  of  the 
open  bay,  and  edged  the  beach  with 
continual  flashes  of  silver.  On  the 
shore  there  was  not  a  sound  heard  save 
the  murmur  of  the  ocean  and  the  mel- 
ancholy cry  of  the  watch  set  round  the 
factory. 

Even  the  vast  shadowy  background 
to  the  bay  was  silent.  As  the  hours 
wore  on  and  day  broke,  a  heavy  mist 
collected  over  the  gray  sea,  and  crept 
slowly  inland  ,  and  the  natives  for  the 
last  watch  drew  their  trade  blankets 
about  them,  as  they  shivered  with  the 
cold.  But  as  the  sun  showed  himself 
the  mist  soon  rolled  away,  and  every- 
thing sparkled  and  revelled  in  the  warm 
light  of  the  early  tropical  morning.  With 
it  came  a  band  of  traders  from  the  native 
village,  numbering,  with  their  bondsmen, 
fully  one  hundred.  Between  each  two 
slaves,  in  a  sort  of  wicker  basket,  was 
slung  a  heavy  curved  elephant's  tusk, 
and  in  single  line  the  men  descended  a 
path  through  the  grass,  and  forded  a 
river.  The  interpreters  belonging  to 
the  factory  and  the  masters  headed  this 
procession,  holding  long  wands,  with 
which  they  gesticulated  and  pointed  as 
they  walked,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  crowd  of  fighting  men,  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  guard  the  band  on 
their  journey,  and  who,  now  their  duty 
was  over,  beat  tom-toms,  blew  horns, 
and  made  a  great  fuss. 

All  this  excitement  was  by  way  of  re- 
joicing over  the  arrival  at  the  factory  of 
another  company  from  the  far  interior, 
whence,  after  many  months'  journeying 
through  tribe  after  tribe  and  past  danger 
after  danger,  they  had  emerged  on  the  , 
sea-coast,  and  had  come  to  Kabooka  to 
dispose   of    their    produce.     The   men 


were,  one  and  all,  armed  with  knives 
and  flat-headed  spears,  and  some  carried 
bows.  Their  knives  they  wore  stuck 
through  folds  of  native  yellow  grass 
cloth  wound  round  their  waists.  The 
bondsmen  and  fighting  men  had  no 
other  clothing  on  their  bodies,  but  con- 
fined their  decorative  talents  to  their 
hair,  which  they  wore  in  the  form  of 
great  trained  bushes  of  wool.  The 
masters,  in  whatever  condition  they  had 
travelled,  after  their  rest  in  the  village 
of  Kabooka,  had  arrayed  themselves  in 
long  trailing  pieces  of  European  cotton 
cloths,  and  wore  anklets  and  bracelets  of 
brass,  and  strings  of  bright  beads  round 
their  necks.  All  had  flat  features  of  the 
true  negro  type,  and  they  differed  out- 
wardly only  in  color,  verging  from  a 
dark  brown  to  quite  a  light  bronze  tint. 
Their  frames  were  worn  through  their 
long  march  ;  but  to  them  repayment  for 
all  their  toil  was  soon  to  come  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  white  trader. 

'Arrived  within  the  yard  of  the  factory, 
the  bearers  sat  themselves  down  beside 
the  walls,  while  the  others  stood  about 
in  groups  discussing  prices  while  waiting 
for  the  white  men.  Presently  the  large 
doors  of  the  cargo-room  were  thrown 
open,  and  immediately,  irrespective  of 
degree  or  rank,  a  rush  was  made  through 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  front  of  a 
small  desk,  at  which  James  was  seated 
calm  and  ready.  He  motioned  with  his 
hand  to  the  foremost  men,  who  instantly 
squatted  down  on  their  haunches  on  the 
floor  in  circles,  their  tusks  of  ivory  in 
the  centre.  The  others  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  the  room,  and  streamed 
out  into  the  sunny  yard,  each  man  agog 
to  catch  the  price  of  the  first  tusk  sold, 
which  would  necessarily  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  value  of  the  rest.  James  rose 
and  inspected  one  belonging  to  the 
group  immediately  in  front  of  him.  It 
was  what  was  called  a  prime  tooth,  fully 
five  feet  in  length,  curved  gradually  and 
without  knot  or  crack,  although  its  dark- 
brown  smooth  surface  was  dented  and 
scarred,  and  its  point  worn  fine  by  use 
in  far-off  forests. 

James  signed  to  a  native  to  put  it  in 
the  balance,  and  it  turned  the  scale  at 
fifty  pounds.  Then  he  thrust  a  stout 
stick  into  the  hollow  root  of  it,  and 
brought  out  the  end  of  the  stick  covered 
with  wet  mud.     A  downcast  look  came 
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over  the  faces  of  the  owners  as  he  smiled 
grimly  and  bade  them  clear  the  tusk. 
At  most  times  he  would  have  packed  the 
group  off,  or  made  them  wait  till  all 
were  served  ;  but  as  theirs  was  the  first 
tooth,  and  a  fine  one,  he  j^assed  over 
the  attempt  to  cheat,  and  after  the  mud 
had  been  scraped  out  of  the  tusk,  took 
a  good  two  or  three  pounds  off  the 
weight  of  it  by  way  of  retaliation,  and 
then  considered  his  offer.  So  many 
guns,  so  much  powder,  and  so  many 
"  parts"  of  cloth,  he  cried  out,  after  a 
brief  calculation  of  the  goods  he  had  for 
barter  ;  and  immediately  his  voice  was 
heard,  it  was  answered  by  a  derisive 
chorus  of  refusal  from  all  parts  of  the 
room. 

He  sat  down  and  waited  calmly  while 
the  groups  consulted  among  themselves 
and  with  the  interpreters  in  a  state  of 
pretended  frantic  indignation.  He 
feigned  indifference.  After  a  while,  an 
offer  to  take  a  price  exceeding  his  by 
fully  a  third  was  made  by  them,  which 
he  refused,  and  told  them  good-hu- 
moredly  to  speak  their  "  last  mouth  " 
next  time,  or  in  another  word  sense. 
Upon  this  he  was  asked  to  name  a  fresh 
price,  and  after  pretending  to  look  with 
much  seriousness  at  the  slate  before 
him,  he  increased  his  offer  by  a  very 
little,  informing  them  that  he  had  now 
truly  spoken  his  "  last  mouth."  Then 
ensued  another  chatter,  in  which  bonds- 
men and  fighting  men  joined,  so  great 
was  the  eagerness  of  all  to  have  a  part 
in  settling  this  most  important  question. 
James  was  implored  and  entreated  over 
and  over  again  to  make  yet  another 
mouth,  but  he  answered  firmly,  "  What 
I  have  said  I  have  said,"  and  sat  back 
in  his  chair  with  folded  arms. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  striking  picture — 
the  long,  low,  wooden,  whitewashed 
cargo- room,  with  the  many  groups  of 
stalwart  black  figures  squatted  before 
the  solitary  white  man  seated  at  his 
desk,  and  keeping  the  whole  company 
in  check,  as  it  were  ;  while  behind  him, 
for  a  background,  were  piled  huge 
opened  bales  of  gaudy-colored  cloths — 
striped,  checked,  figured,  flowered,  or 
dyed  wholly  red  or  blue.  Blankets, 
rugs,  and  shawls  were  spread  beside 
gold  and  silver  threaded  dress-pieces, 
and  soldiers'  uniform  coats— trappings 
gorgeous  to  the  native  eye.     Stands  of 


old  flint  muskets  with  shining  barrels, 
some  of  which  bore  the  Tower  mark, 
were  ranged  along  the  walls,  or  lay  in 
open  cases.  Bundles  of  glittering 
swords,  spear-pointed  knives,  macheis, 
and  much  other  cutlery,  were  placed  be- 
side hundredweights  of  heavy  brass 
rings,'  slender  brass  rods,  flints,  hoop- 
iron,  and  other  hardware.  Pottery  of 
common  sorts,  and  heaps  of  knick-knacks 
in  the  shape  of  toys,  hand  looking- 
glasses,  and  a  great  quantity  of  false 
jewelry,  took  up  the  whole  of  one 
corner,  while  another  was  occupied  by 
boxes  of  beads.  Cases  of  coarse  liquors 
stood  thick  together,  and  stowed  behind 
them  loomed  large  puncheons  of  rum. 

The  sight  of  all  these  riches  was  per- 
haps too  tempting  to  the  crowd  of  sav- 
ages, for  at  last,  though  with  a  tremen- 
dous show  of  reluctance,  James's  second 
offer  was  accepted  by  them,  and  a  bar- 
gain struck  for  the  number  and  quantity 
of  muskets,  powder,  and  cloth  he  had 
named,  which  articles  would  be  after- 
ward exchanged  for  many  others,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  standard  of  values 
much  in  favor  of  the  white  trader. 

The  price  of  the  first  tusk  sold  having 
thus  been  ascertained,  and  received  with 
a  grunt  by  the  natives,  bargaining  was 
speedily  proceeded  with,  and  Monke 
joining  the  lad,  the  two  men  toiled  busily 
and  eagerly  for  many  hours,  managing 
the  increasing  stream  of  sellers  with 
consummate  tact,  ability,  and  good 
humor.  Indeed,  so  much  ivory  was 
bought  that  the  elder  man  began  to  have 
serious  doubts  of  there  being  sufficient 
goods  in  the  store  to  pay  for  it  all,  and 
he  bade  James  stop  buying  and  take  a 
look  round  and  give  his  opinion.  James 
rose  and  was  beginning  to  roughly  cal- 
culate the  contents  of  the  bales  and 
cases  before  him  when  he  happened  to 
turn  suddenly,  and  saw,  in  the  little 
doorway  which  led  to  the  dwelling  por- 
tion of  the  house,  the  slender  though 
tall  figure  of  a  white  woman.  He  start- 
ed backward  as  if  shot.  He  could  not  at 
first  believe  his  eyes.  He  stared,  and 
slowly  approached  the  figure,  which 
looked  at  him.  He  gave  an  inarticulate 
cry  to  Mr.  Monke,  who,  turning,  was 
also  transfixed  with  astonishment.  A 
lady  !  a  white  lady  !  It  was  the  last 
object  either  had  thought  to  see,  and  she 
stood  before  them,  and  quite  close,  hav- 
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ing  advanced  into  the  room,  and  being 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  roar  of  sur- 
prise from  the  astonished  natives. 

James  further  approached  her,  and 
she  put  out  both  her  hands,  which  he 
took  involuntarily  between  his  own 
rough  palms.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  it  was  with  dtfificulty  she 
spoke.  At  last  she  cried,  "  Oh,  you  are 
English,  are  you  not?"  "Yes," 
answered  James,  "  this  is  an  English 
house,  and  we  are  both  English,  Mr. 
Monke  and  I."  Monke  now  came  for- 
ward and  told  James  to  take  the  girl 
into  the  dining-room  and  attend  to  her, 
while  he  would  go  on  with  the  work. 

So  the  pair  thus  oddly  brought  to- 
gether went  out  of  the  dark  and  now 
close-smelling  cargo-store  into  the  light 
and  cheerful  dining-room  of  the  factory, 
and  there  James  found  a  Dutchman 
leaning  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  and 
talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a 
number  of  hammock-bearers  outside. 

Senhor  Thoolen  explained  that  he 
had  conducted  the  lady  to  Kabooka, 
She  had  landed  from  the  steamer  that 
had  passed  down  the  coast  two  nights 
before.  "  The  steamer  is  past  Ka- 
booka, then  ?"  queried  James.  "Yes, 
but  it  is  to  call  on  its  return  from  the 
south."  Mees  M'Gibbon  had  come 
out  to  her  brother,  and  was  forwarded 
by  the  Dutch  house  to  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish factory.  He,  Senhor  Thoolen,  had 
instructions  to  return  with  all  speed, 
and  would  make  his  farewell  if  the  Sen- 
hor English  would  provide  him  with 
four  fresh  bearers  for  his  hammock. 

"  M'Gibbon  !"  ejaculated  James,  as 
he  heard  her  name  pronounced.  Was 
it  possible  that  she  could  be  the  sister 
of  the  notorious  Bill  M'Gibbon,  well 
known  on  all  the  coast  betwixt  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaboon  ?  "  M'Gib- 
bon !"  again  said  James  to  himself — a 
Yankee  in  manner,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  an  ex  soldier  of  the  American  war, 
whose  face  was  scarred  by  the  mark  of 
a  bullet-wound  through  the  cheek,  a 
swaggerer,  a  drunkard  by  reputation. 
Could  so  fair  a  being  be  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  he  ?  And  if  so,  how 
had  he  allowed  her  to  come  too  so 
strange  a  land  ?  It  was  cruel  of  him. 
And  James  poured  out  his  inquiries  in 
Portuguese  to  the  Dutchman,  who,  sur- 
prised, shook  his  head  slowly,  and  did 


not  know  any  more  about  the  matter 
than  that  the  senhora  had  landed  from 
the  steamer,  and  that  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  deliver  her  safe  and  sound  at 
Kabooka,  which  he  had  done.  "  But," 
and  he  drew  James  to  one  side,  "  is  she 
not  beautiful — loovely  V  and  he  grasp- 
ed James  hard  by  the  arm,  and  his  little 
eyes  twinkled  knowingly  as  he  turned 
them  up  in  his  head  until  nothing  but 
the  white  of  them  was  seen,  and  kept 
them  so  long  inverted  that  they  began  to 
look  like  fixtures. 

The  sooner  he  was  out  of  the  way 
the  better,  thought  James  ;  and  sent  for 
the  bearers  he  wanted.  Then  the  girl, 
who  had  stood  by  wondering,  staggered 
the  lad  by  asking  simply  to  see  her 
brother.  James  tried  to  explain.  "  Is 
he  not  here?"  she  asked,  trembling 
violently.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him,  confessed  James.  But  Mr.  Monke 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  her 
until  a  messenger  could  be  sent  to  him. 
If  she  could  trust  herself  to  stay  at 
Kabooka,  that  would  be  the  best  way. 
It  might  be  a  week  or  more  before  the 
messenger  could  return  ;  but  she  might 
be  sure  he  would  go  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  was  of  no  use.  By  some 
misapprehension  she  had  expected  to 
meet  her  brother,  and  her  disappoint- 
ment was  too  great.  She  sat  down  and 
burst  into  tears.  She  had  already  heard 
enough  of  the  country  on  her  passage 
out  to  know  that  probably  she  was  the 
only  Englishwoman  in  the  land,  and  the 
thought  frightened  her.  By  the  sight  of 
her  distress  James  was  distracted.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Smelling- 
salts,  perfumes,  he  thought  of ;  but 
there  were  none  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  him.  All  he  said  to  her  seemed  at 
first  to  increase  her  grief.  He  content- 
ed himself  with  cursing,  to  himself,  the 
absent  M'Gibbon.  And  yet  he  was 
conscious  that  he  rejoiced  at  his  absence. 

At  last  she  calmed  down  a  little,  and 
following  up  his  advantage,  he  sat  down 
beside  her  and  soothed  her  as  well  as 
he  was  able  in  his  awkward  way  ;  and 
she,  becoming  gradually  interested  in 
what  he  said,  told  him  in  return  how 
and  why  she  had  been  brought  to  the 
coast. 

Her  profession  at  home  had  be'^n  that 
of  a  governess.  Her  only  brother  had 
never  taken    any    notice    of    her ;  but 
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having  lost  a  situation  she  had  been  in, 
and  not  being  able  to  obtain  another, 
she  had  written  to  his  agents  in  England 
asking  him,  as  her  only  relation,  to  help 
her,  and  for  a  reply  they  had  paid  her 
passage  out  to  him. 

This  surprised  and  puzzled  James 
very  much.  What  kind  of  life  did 
M'Gibbon  imagine  she  would  lead  on 
the  coast  ?  What  could  she  expect  to 
do  there,  and  in  its  climate,  if  it  did 
not  kill  her  ?  As  these  thoughts  ran 
through  his  mind,  Margaret — for  that 
was  her  name — plied  liim  with  questions 
as  to  her  brother  and  his  surroundings  ; 
and  though  the  sympathetic  lad  gave 
her  as  good  an  account  of  the  man  as 
he  could,  and  of  his  house  and  the 
place  it  was  in,  yet  he  could  not  help 
showing  some  of  his  anxiety  to  her, 
which  she  perceived,  and  he  felt  that 
she  seemed  to  look  to  him  for  help. 
Mr.  Monke  found  the  two  together,  and 
alone  ;  and  he  smiled  in  spite  of  his 
curiosity  to  know  the  wherefore  of  the 
appearance  of  this  waif  from  the  civi- 
lized world.  Upon  being  told,  he  was 
as  much  astonished  as  James  had  been, 
and  then  he  was  grave.  There  was 
something  more  than  curious  in  the  fact 
that  a  man  like  AI'Gibbon  should  bring 
this  young  and  educated  girl  out  to  the 
coast.  She  would  undoubtedly  be  a  re- 
straint upon  him,  which  his  rough  dis- 
position could  not  but  feel  irksome. 
And,  like  James,  Monke  thought.  What 
of  the  girl's  fate  in  a  spot  far  from  any 
other  woman  ? 

However,  he  could  do  no  more  for 
her  than  to  assure  her  that  she  was  as 
welcome  as  possible  until  her  brother 
came  for  her ;  and  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  him  at  his  factory  on  the 
bay  of  Donde  with  the  news  of  his  sis- 
ter's arrival  and  a  letter  from  her.  Then 
the  two  men,  leaving  Margaret  alone 
for  a  time,  went  back  to  their  work  as 
if  no  unexpected  interruption  had  come 
to  the  routine  of  their  solitary  lives — at 
least  the  elder  one  did.  As  for  James, 
already  something  led  his  thoughts 
astray. 

That  night,  when  the  work  was  again 
done,  Monke  sat  on  his  veranda  in  the 
shade  and  watched  the  two  young  people 
as  they  talked  together,  entirely  forget- 
ful of  him,  and  already  fast  friends. 
Thoughts   of    far-off  days  many  years 


past  came  to  the  man  involuntarily. 
And  James  happened  to  rise  and  go  out 
with  the  girl  into  the  bright  moonlight. 
The  two  strolled  away  together,  and 
then  they  came  back  and  stood  by  the 
veranda  covering.  Presently  the  lad 
turned  his  face  up  to  the  great  orb, 
whose  strong  pure  light  brought  out  his 
every  feature.  There  was  an  expression 
on  his  face  which  had  never  been  there 
before,  thought  the  elder  man  ;  and  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  breathless 
and  startled  in  spite  of  himself,  for  the 
moment.  The  look  of  the  lad  had  sud- 
denly reminded  him  of  some  one,  and  he 
gazed,  utterly  transfixed,  until  James 
came  on  to  the  veranda  again,  wher 
he  dropped  back  into  his  chair  with  a 
sigh.  "  It  was  the  expression,  the  very 
expression,"  he  murmured  to  himself 
half-affrighted.  "  Bah  !  the  idea  was 
nonsense,"  he  muttered,  recovering.  It 
was  only  the  effect  of  time  and  circum- 
stance on  his  imagination,  and  he  tried 
to  dismiss  the  lad  from  his  thoughts. 

Yet  that  night  the  vision  of  a  face 
came  to  him  again  and  again,  so  that  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  he  rose  and  went 
outside.  Just  as  he  reached  the  edge 
of  the  veranda,  he  gave  a  little  cry  of 
surprise  and  partly  of  terror.  There, 
before  him  in  the  moonlight,  was  the 
very  face  that  had  haunted  him.  But 
the  next  moment  he  recognized  James  ; 
and,  to  cover  his  emotion,  he  asked  the 
lad  roughly  what  he  did  out  so  late,  and 
on  getting  no  answer,  ordered  him  off 
to  bed. 

The  sudden  advent  of  the  girl  had 
unduly  disturbed  both  the  lad  and  him- 
self, Monke  concluded,  and  the  sooner 
she  was  away  the  better.  It  was  no 
business  of  his  how  her  brother  would 
behave  to  her  ;  and  with  this  decision 
he  tried  to  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  not  even  James  became 
more  attentive  to  Margaret  during  her 
enforced  stay  than  Monke.  It  was 
wonderful  how  readily  he,  so  disinclined 
to  be  disturbed  or  roused,  put  himself 
about  to  accommodate  her.  He  insisted 
on  giving  up  his  own  room  to  her,  and 
had  all  his  bachelor  belongings  removed 
out  of  it  into  a  little  dark  room.  He 
found  in  his  trunks  collars  and  neckties 
of  bygone  fashions,  and  white  drill- 
coats,  and  adorned  himself  to  the  great 
envy  of  James,  who  possessed  no  such 
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evidence  of  refinement,  and  had,  to 
his  great  disgust,  to  appear  at  table  in 
his  usual  costume  of  shirt  and  trousers 
and  an  old  pilot  coat. 

All  the  native  women  about  the  fac- 
tory were  banished  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  had  strict  injunctions  to 
wait  upon  the  senhora  and  do  nothing 
else.  James,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  the  household  arrangements 
of  the  factory,  endeavored  to  make  up 
for  his  want  of  a  white  coat  by  extreme 
nicety  in  the  supply  of  the  table.  He 
held  long  consultations  with  the  cook 
and  the  cook's  mate.  He  shot  and 
dressed  a  bullock.  He  bribed  the  native 
hunters,  with  the  result  that  little  deer 
not  much  larger  than  hares,  red-legged 
partridges,  green  pigeons,  and  other 
delicacies,  were  served  every  day  after 
fresh  oysters  from  the  river.  And  for 
vegetables  there  were  green  corn,  yams, 
and  large  red  peppers.  He  went  on 
board  the  steamer  on  its  return  ;  and 
after  seeing  two  tons  of  ivory  safely 
stowed  away  on  board,  returned  with  as 
many  loaves  of  the  ship's  white  bread, 
and  bottles  of  pickles  and  sauces,  and 
potted  meats,  as  he  could  buy  from  the 
steward.  At  this  improved  fare  Monke 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  wished  the  girl 
would  stay  a  very  long  time  to  stimulate 
Mr.  James  in  his  arrangements. 

And  to  Margaret's  great  distress,  a 
whole  week  passed  away  without  any 
news  from  her  brother.  The  first  inti- 
mation that  was  received  of  the  message 
being  delivered,  was  the  reappearance 
of  the  man  who  had  carried  it,  as  he 
crawled  through  the  open  doorway  of 
the  dining-room.  Beside  him  strode 
one  of  the  head-men  of  the  factory, 
whose  brazen  bangles  and  heavy  coral 
necklet  rattled  as  he  pointed  with  angry 
gesticulation  to  the  head  of  the  messen- 
ger, which  was  bound  up  with  a  piece 
of  blue  baft. 

His  story  was  soon  told.  He  had 
delivered  his  "  book  "  (letter)  on  the 
third  day  after  leaving  Kabooka,  and  on 
its  presentation  had  been  paid  his  cloth. 
While  resting  after  his  quick  journey, 
he  had  been  summoned  before  the 
"  mundella"  (white  man),  who  had 
struck  at  him  and  cut  him — and  the 
man's  hands  were  lifted  tenderly  to  his 
head.  Then  he  had  been  seized,  tied 
up,  and  lashed — and  he  turned  his  back 


to  his  audience  and  remained  kneeling 
in  that  attitude.  However,  a  cross- 
examination  conducted  through  the 
head-man  elicited  the  fact  that  Zinga, 
the  bearer,  had  received  two  extra  bot- 
tles of  rum  over  and  above  his  allowance, 
and  as  to  what  had  happened  after  re- 
ceiving those  bottles  of  rum  his  memory 
was  defective.  He  had  been  flogged,  he 
explained.  But  that  he  had  been  drunk 
was  suspected,  and  his  case  was  dis- 
missed amid  many  groans  and  complaints 
of  injustice  from  him,  which  were  sum- 
marily cut  short  by  the  head-man,  who, 
when  he  found  nothing  was  to  be  made 
out  of  Zinga  by  way  of  going  shares  in 
compensation  for  injuries  received,  laid 
his  wand  across  the  poor  creature's  sore 
back  without  compunction,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  door. 

The  treatment  the  messenger  had  re- 
ceived gave  Margaret  but  a  poor  idea 
of  her  brother.  He  had  been  terribly 
severe  with  the  poor  negro,  she  thought, 
and  his  continued  silence  in  regard  to 
herself  filled  her  with  vague  alarm. 
However,  by  James's  advice,  she  tried 
to  be  hopeful,  and  was  rewarded  in  two 
days  by  the  sight  of  a  white  hammock 
which  was  carried  into  the  yard  of  the 
factory  amid  a  great  noise,  and  came  to 
a  sudden  halt  before  the  door.  Out  of 
the  hammock  rolled  M'Gibbon,  and  as  he 
lighted  on  his  feet  he  was  conscious  that 
a  pair  of  soft  arms  were  about  his  neck, 
and  that  a  face  so  sweet,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  a  vision,  was  upturned  to  his 
own  bronzed  and  bearded  countenance. 
It  was  a  face  set  in  a  frame  of  soft  hair 
and  gemmed  by  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the 
color  of  the  ocean  that  rolled  not  fifty 
yards  from  him.  So  taken  aback  was 
the  rough  man  with  the  beauty  before 
him,  that  he  kissed  the  face  on  the 
brow,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
emotion  he  displayed,  he  thrust  his 
sister  a  little  way  from  him  and  stood 
looking  at  her  through  his  gray  eyes. 

"  By  G !"  he  exclaimed,  partly 

in  admiration  and  partly  to  himself. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  added,  quickly. 

"  Twenty,  Will,"  she  replied,  wonder- 
ing. 

"  You  are  too  young  and  too  good- 
looking    to  be  buried  on   this   d d 

coast,"  he  answered.  "  I've  made  a 
mistake  to  send  for  you." 

She  trembled  a   little   as   she   heard 
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what  he  said,  and  she  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  his  manner ;  but  she 
bravely  replied,  "  So  long  as  you  are 
near  me.  Will,  what  need  I  care  ?" and 
so  saying  clasped  her  hands  caressingly 
on  his  arm,  M' Gibbon  hastily  with- 
drew it,  and  muttering,  "  Well,  as  you 
are  here,  you'll  have  to  slay,"  he  went 
on  to  the  veranda  where  Monke  stood 
surveying  him.  That  gentleman  gave 
him  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers  to  shake, 
and  was  frigidly  polite  to  him.  There 
was  not  one  thing  in  common  between 
them  save  the  fact  that  they  had  both 
failed  in  life  ;  but  Monke,  though  he 
had  blundered,  knew  how  and  why  he 
had  blundered,  and  that  his  self  exile  on 
the  African  coast  was  of  his  own  doing. 
Whereas  the  other  was  a  coarse  bully, 
who  had  sinned,  and  would  sin  again. 
He  felt  most  uncomfortable  under  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  trader,  particularly 
when  the  latter  chided  him  in  his  most 
sarcastic  manner  for  his  want  of  atten- 
tion to  his  sister,  and  let  him  know  he 
thought  him  most  unfeeling.  Then 
there  was  that  matter  of  Zinga.  But  as 
for  Zinga,  M'Gibbon  swore  that  if  he 
caught  the  rascal  he  would  repeat  the 
flogging  he  had  given  him  ;  for  he  had 
been  discovered  in  an  attempt  at  theft. 
And  as  in  principle  theft,  or  attempt  at 
theft,  was  never  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished by  the  traders,  Monke  said  no 
more  on  the  subject  ;  but  privately  sent 
a  message  to  the  erring  Zinga  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep 
out-of  the  white  man's  way  for  a  little 
while  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences, 
a  hint  which  Zinga  at  once  took,  and 
disappeared  to  his  own  village.  James, 
M'Gibbon  treated  with  the  greatest 
curtness,  despite  the  lad's  care  for  his 
sister,  of  which  he  was  informed  by 
Monke.  The  lad  was  but  an  "  assist- 
ant "  or  trader's  servant  in  the  man's 
eyes-  Nevertheless,  when  the  little 
coasting  schooner  that  was  to  convey 
the  brother  and  sister  to  their  destina- 
tion dropped  anchor  in  the  bay,  James 
was  the  first  to  go  on  board  to  make  its 
little  three-cornered  den  of  a  cabin,  with 
its  curtained  berths  and  its  single-peaked 
sky-light,  fit  for  her  reception.  In  fact, 
he  turned  the  skipper  out  of  his  cabin, 
much  to  that  seaman's  disgust  at  having 
to  make  way  so  unexpectedly  for  a  wom- 
an.   But  when  Margaret  stood  upon  his 


quarter-deck,  as  he  called  it — three  steps 
and  overboard — he,  in  his  own  vernacu- 
lar, clapped  a  stopper  on  his  jawing 
tackle,  and  bowed  her  below. 

Before  she  went  down,  James  took 
her  hand  to  say  "  good-by  ;"  and  so 
beautiful  did  she  look  to  the  foolish  boy, 
as  she  stood  on  the  moving  deck  with 
the  blue  sky  and  the  rolling  sea  behind 
her — things  dear  to  him — that  he  was 
hardly  able  to  say  the  word.  But  pres- 
ently the  rough  gtowl  of  the  skipper 
gave  the  order  to  up  anchor,  and  the 
foresheet  was  loosened,  and  James  went 
over  the  side.  But  when  a  little  way 
off  he  bade  the  crew  of  his  boat  lie  on 
their  oars,  and  they  waited  beside  the 
low  black  hull  of  the  schooner,  as  it 
dipped  to  the  swell  into  the  clear  water, 
until  the  clank  of  the  windlass  on 
board  ceased,  and  her  head  pointed  sea- 
ward. By  the  time  James  reached  the 
shore  she  was  already  a  far-off  speck 
upon  the  water,  and  before  long  had  van- 
ished out  of  sight — but  not  out  of  mind. 

For  three  months  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Margaret,  and  her  stay  at 
Kabooka  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
far-off  remembrance.  Monke's  leave 
of  absence  had  now  come,  and  with  it 
his  substitute.  To  him  Monke  praised 
James's  zeal  and  judgment,  and  rec- 
ommended the  lad  strongly  ;  but,  to 
his  surprise,  when  he  told  James  of 
what  he  had  said  for  him,  he  found  him 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  James  did  not 
like  to  offend  his  friend,  that  was  evi- 
dent, but  there  was  something  on  his 
mind  which  turned  that  friend's  kind 
words  to  gall,  and  Monke  questioned 
him  until  he  confessed  that  he  too  was 
going  away  from  Kabooka.  Monke 
turned  on  the  lad,  astonished. 
"  What  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  silly 
notion  again  !  Do  not  think  of  going 
home  for  many  years,  more  than  you've 
been  here." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  home, "  answer- 
ed James  ;  "  I  have  no  home,"  he  add- 
ed, simply. 

"  What,  then  ?"  asked  Monke. 

James  placed  a  letter  in  his  friend's 
hands,  and  on  opening  it  Monke  found 
it  contained  the  offer  from  M'Gibbon  of 
a  situation  on  terms  no  better  than  the 
lad  was  receiving.  The  trader  looked 
straight  into  James's  face,  and  read  him 
at  once. 
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"  It  is  that  girl  you  are  thinking  of, 
you  young  fool,"  he  said. 

James  did  not  reply. 

"  For  the  chance  of  seeing  her  you 
would  sacrifice  your  prospects  with  the 
firm  ?  Bah,  it  is  the  utmost  silliness," 
and  Monke  laughed  outright.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  James  walked  away 
seemingly  not  the  less  determined. 
Monke,  seeing  that  ridicule  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  lad,  strode  after 
him,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and, 
turning  him  round,  endeavored  to  rea- 
son with  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 

**  Yet  you  are  as  changeable  as  you 
can  well  be,"  said  he  at  last.  "  Not 
long  ago  you  wished  to  leave  the  coast 
to  go  to  England  with  me,  and  now  you 
wish  to  leave  me  to  go  to  this  M' Gibbon 
for  a  longer  term  of  years  than  would 
see  you  master  here.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed with  you.  However,  you  are  noth- 
ing to  me,  to  be  sure,"  and  Monke 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned 
away.  "  If  you  choose  to  may  a  fool  of 
yourself,  do  so.  Accept  this  berth,"  he 
added,  with  rising  anger,  "  but  do  not 
call  me  your  friend  again." 

"  I  have  accepted  it,"  said  James 
quietly. 

Then  the  two  faced  each  other  ;  and 
Monke  in  his  anger,  was  about  to  say 
something  bitter  regarding  the  ingrati- 
tude that  had  been  displayed  toward 
him,  when  the  pleading  look  that  filled 
the  lad's  eyes  struck  his  imagination 
with  such  force  that  he  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two  almost  in  dismay,  and  was 
silent. 

Eecovering  himself  with  an  effort,  he 
laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  lad,  for  he 
could  not  be  rough  with  him  now. 
* '  Very  well,  James,  have  your  own  way, ' ' 
he  said  ;  and  without  speaking  more, 
went  straight  to  his  bedroom  and  sat 
down,  amid  the  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture. Placing  his  head  between  his 
hands,  he  fell  into  a  deep  revery.  He 
was  more  effected  than  he  thought  he 
could  be.  Was  it  possible  ?  he  reflected. 
No.  He  knew  the  lad's  story,  as  James 
had  often  told  it  to  him — How  his 
father  and  mother  were  dead  ;  how  he 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  a 
laborer  in  a  bonded  dock  warehouse  ; 
how  the  child's  earliest  recollections 
were  of  the  greasy,  narrow,  and  filthy 
streets,   close  to  the  river,   of  a  great 


town,  and  among  the  tall  smoke 
begrimed  warehouses  which  overshad- 
owed everything  near  them,  except  the 
flaunting  gin-palaces,  fed  by  the  sailors, 
laborers,  wagoners,  and  loafers,  who 
pushed  in  and  out  of  their  greasy  swing- 
doors  in  two  almost  never  ceasing 
streams  ;  how  three  golden  balls,  poised 
aloft,  were  the  only  signs  that  rivalled 
those  of  the  drinking  places  ;  how  the 
rumble  and  jolt  of  countless  wagons, 
bearing  merchandise  in  value  untold, 
sounded  from  gray  dawn  to  late  night 
along  those  very  streets,  whose  darkness, 
squalor,  and  wretchedness  the  lad  had 
suddenly  exchanged  for  the  blue  sea, 
the  breezy  sky,  and  the  strong  rushing 
wind,  as  he  found  himself  on  board 
ship. 

These  facts  Monke  knew,  and  they 
were  commonplace  and  trite  enough, 
and  hardly  to  be  twisted  into  any  ro- 
mance about  James  any  more  than  the 
not  less  simple  story  of  the  little  native 
boy,  who  on  his  knees  was  busily  pack- 
ing the  great  white  man's  boxes  as 
neatly  as  could  be,  his  black  eyes  spark- 
ling the  while  in  anticipation  of  receiv- 
ing an  old  shirt  or  coat  in  a  present. 
Both  he  got,  though  what  possible  use 
the  garments  could  be  to  such  a  mite  of 
naked  humanity,  whose  sole  attire  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  over  his  loins, 
was  not  apparent.  But  he  rose  and 
salaamed  for  them  gracefully. 

A  few  days  after  this  Monke  had  em- 
barked, and  James  had  set  out  on  his 
journey  by  land,  and  the  factory  was 
left  in  other  hands,  to  the  great  outward 
grief  and  lamentation  of  the  headmen, 
who  had  certainly  received  f  nough  part- 
ing gifts  to  console  them,  but  who 
thought  it  politic  to  impress  upon  the 
new-comers  a  sense  of  the  ineffable  good- 
ness of  the  white  men  who  had  gone, 
and  the  miserable  inferiority  of  their 
successors. 

At  Donde  all  James's  regret  at  losing 
his  only  friend  was  at  once  swept  away 
by  the  mere  sight  of  Margaret,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  an  eagerness  which 
brought  a  sparkle  to  his  eyes.  But  he 
perceived  at  once  that  she  looked  pale 
and  thin,  and  not  at  all  so  strong  as 
when  she  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  and 
there  was  in  addition  a  wistfulness  in 
her  eyes  which  told  his  eager  and  con- 
cerned glance  that  something  more  than 
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fading  health  affected  her.  He  had  not 
been  many  days  in  Donde  before  he 
found  out  that  she  had  always  been 
neglected  and  left  alone  in  that  solitary 
spot.  It,  like  Kabooka,  was  a  bay  ; 
but  a  beautiful  one.  It  was  landlocked, 
and  surrounded  by  steep  hills,  wooded 
down  to  a  tiny  strip  of  circular  beach, 
upon  which  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple, 
so  smooth  v/as  the  water.  It  was  so 
nearly  round  in  shape,  that  from  most 
parts  of  it  appeared  a  half  circle  of  the 
dense  vegetation  of  the  valleys  and  the 
more  scattered  hardwood  forests  on  the 
hill  sides,  some  of  which  were  reflected 
in  the  pool  of  water,  as  it  were,  for  the 
height  of  the  hills  dwarfed  the  size  of 
the  bay,  so  that  it  appeared  much 
smaller  than  it  really  was,  and  not  until 
one  took  boat  and  tried  to  reach  an  op- 
posite shore  was  its  size  revealed.  To 
the  southwest  a  narrow  opening  led  to 
the  sea.  The  soil  of  the  country  was 
heavy  and  rich,  and  consequently  the 
chief  trade  was  in  the  products  of  it — 
palm-oil,  kernels,  and  earth-nuts.  Of 
this  trade  M' Gibbon  ought  to  have  had 
the  better  share,  for  his  only  opponent 
was  a  Portuguese  of  the  name  of  Joao 
Chaves,  who  lived  in  a  mat-house  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  But,  as  James 
soon  found  out,  the  Portuguese  had  the 
better  trade,  and  what  was  more  curi- 
ous, the  Scotchman,  instead  of  being 
jealous  of  Chaves,  spent  no  little  time 
with  him,  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  he  was  always  assist- 
ing him  with  goods,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived apparently  no  return. 

James  could  not  account  for  all  this. 
The  Portuguese  was  known  to  him  as 
one  of  the  many  convicts  who  are  de- 
ported to  West  Africa  by  the  Lisbon 
Government,  and  after  a  time  are 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  provided  they  do 
not  return  to  Portugal.  What  particu- 
lar crime  Chaves  had  committed  James 
did  not  know  ;  but  his  face,  to  the  lad's 
eye,  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  And  in 
truth  he  was  cruelty  itself  to  the  natives 
he  was  possessed  of.  In  frame  he  was 
a  tall,  loosely  made,  powerful  man. 
From  his  straight  heavy  eyebrows  his 
dark  eyes  flashed  quick  furtive  glances, 
while  his  lips  kept  their  alertness  com- 
pany with  a  shifty  smile,  which  appeared 
to  be  always  verging  upon  a  snarl.  This 
was  partially  concealed  by  a  thick  black 


mustache  and  a  tangled  beard.  There 
was  a  something  about  his  presence  that 
always  took  James  by  surprise.  It 
flashed  upon  the  lad  like  that  of  some 
wild  animal.  Nevertheless,  Chaves  tried 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  James,  and 
would  bid  him  good-day,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  sombrero,  and  the  smile  that  was 
like  a  snarl,  whenever  he  saw  him, 
which  was  not  often.  Margaret  shrank 
from  the  man. 

M'Gibbon's  neglect  of  his  sister  was 
James's  opportunity,  and  Margaret  and 
he  became  closer  companions  than  ever. 
He  shortly  worshipped  the  very  ground 
she  stood  on,  and  while  doing  his  work 
faithfully,  tried  to  comfort  and  amuse 
her  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But 
somehow  never  did  he  show  by  word  or 
deed  what  was  in  his  inmost  heart.  He 
considered  her  too  beautiful,  too  far 
above  him  for  that,  and  she — well  she 
looked  upon  him  only  as  a  sailor. 

As  time  flew  on,  the  factory,  denuded 
from  time  to  time  of  goods,  'gradually 
fell  into  disrepute  with  the  native  trad- 
ers, and  the  trade  dwindled  away  slowly 
but  surely  during  all  the  wet  season. 
James  ventured  to  remonstrate  about 
this,  but  was  roughly  told  to  keep  a 
silent  tongue  in  his  head,  and  to  do  the 
best  he  could,  which  he  did,  until  at  last 
all  the  goods,  except  a  supply  sufficient 
to  buy  provisions  with,  had  been  either 
bartered  away  or  sent  to  the  Portuguese. 

Then  it  was,  after  a  week  of  nearly 
constant  rain,  one  stormy  night  as  the 
lightning  zigzagged  in  the  heavens  in 
constant,  broad,  violet-white  bands, 
blinding  in  intensity,  and  the  heavy 
thunder  rolled  peal  after  peal  right  over 
the  house,  shaking  it  to  its  foundation 
of  bricks,  and  the  rain  plashed  down  in 
almost  solid  sheets  of  water,  that  James 
was  awakened  during  a  slight  lull  in  the 
storm  by  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
scream,  followed  by  the  noise  of  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  a  white  man  stagger- 
ing along  the  veranda,  and  the  patter  of 
the  bare  feet  of  the  black  boys  as  they 
fled  before  him.  To  throw  aside  his 
mosquito  curtains  and  leap  out  of  his 
bed,  took  the  lad  but  a  few  moments  ; 
but  during  those  moments  the  scream 
was  repeated.  He  dashed  into  the  chief 
room  of  the  factory,  and  saw,  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  that  burnt  there  of 
nights,  a  sight  that  for  a  second  almost 
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paralyzed  him.  Margaret  was  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  room  stood  her 
brother,  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  fum- 
bling at  the  lock  of  a  revolver. 

Without  a  thought  James  sprang  upon 
Chaves,  and  struggled  with  him  to  bring 
him  down,  and  so  far  succeeded  that 
Margaret  was  enabled  to  escape  from 
him  ;  but  the  strong  man,  recovering 
from  the  shock,  threw  the  lad  from  him, 
so  that  he  staggered  and  fell.  The  Por- 
tuguese then  strode  out  of  the  room  in- 
to the  darkness,  M' Gibbon  daring  him 
with  many  curses  and  flourishes  of  his 
weapon  to  return.  At  once  James  did 
his  best  to  calm  his  drunken  master, 
and  relieving  him  of  his  weapon,  got 
him  out  of  the  room  and  into  his  bed, 
and  hastening  back,  he  found  Margaret 
in  a  faint.  He  bathed  her  face  with 
water,  and  when  she  had  recovered  a 
little,  supported  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room.  As  she  was  about  to  enter  it, 
she  suddenly  turned  and  clung  to  him 
convulsively.  "  You  will  not — you  will 
not  leave  me  ?'*  she  whispered,  affright- 
ed. 

"  No,  no,"  he  muttered  ;  and  then 
she  told  him  in  broken  sentences  what 
had  happened. 

She  had  awakened  in  the  night,  and 
feeling  thirsty,  had  called  to  the  little 
native  girl  who  attended  on  her  ;  but 
finding  the  child  stretched  across  the 
doorway  of  her  room  fast  asleep,  she 
had  stepped  across  her,  and  had  slipped 
into  the  dining-room  to  draw  the  water 
herself  from  the  round  earthen  jar 
which  always  hung  there  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Suddenly,  as  her  arms 
were  stretched  upward,  she  found  her- 
self clasped  fn  the  embrace  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. She  struggled  to  escape,  and 
then  James  entered. 

This  was  her  story,  which  she  told 
amid  the  gradually  decreasing  noise  of 
the  thunder,  and  the  fainter  lightning 
flashes  trembling  violently  the  while  as 
she  half  lay  in  James's  arms.  Thus  he 
held  her  until,  on  his  promise  to  watch 
over  her  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  she 
went  into  her  room.  He  stretched 
himself  before  her  door,  taking  the  place 
of  the  little  negro  girl.  His  thoughts 
were  troubled  for  her  safety.  He  knew 
the  nature  of  men  like  the  Portuguese, 
and  he   knew   also   that   the   man  had 


somehow  a  hold  over  M' Gibbon.  The 
latter,  in  spite  of  his  bluster,  was  afraid 
of  Chaves,  and  if — if  the  latter  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Margaret  ?  And,  sick- 
ened by  the  thought  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  her  in  such  a  case,  James  lay 
awake  until  the  dawn. 

When  he  saw  Margaret  again  alone, 
she  added  to  his  suspicion  by  confess- 
ing to  him  that  her  brother  had  even 
gone  the  length  of  hinting  to  her  that 
the  Portuguese  admired  her,  and  it 
would  be  for  her  advantage  if  she  did 
not  discourage  him  ;  and  he  had  backed 
his  hints  up  by  coarsely  reminding  her 
that  she  might  any  day  find  herself  a 
begger. 

James's  indignation  at  this  knew  no 
bounds,  and  on  Margaret  adding  that 
her  sole  anxiety  now  was  to  leave  the 
country,  he,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, offered  her  the  bill  that  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  his  savings,  to  pay 
her  passage.  Even  the  generosity  of 
this  did  not  reveal  to  her  all  that  was  in 
the  lad's  heart  toward  her. 

"  Present  the  order  to  the  captain  of 
the  next  schooner  that  calls  here,"  said 
he,  "  and  get  you  away  while  you  are 
safe.  The  captain  will  take  it,  for  it  is 
on  the  firm  1  was  with,  is  signed  by 
their  agent,  and  nearly  due.  But  will 
M'Gibbon  permit  you  to  leave?"  he 
added. 

"  He  cannot  surely  prevent  me,"  she 
replied,  "  except  by  force,  and  he  could 
not  use  that.  And  you — you  will  be  on 
my  side,  will  you  not  ?"  and  she  laid  her 
hands  on  his  arm. 

James  smiled  at  the  trust  she  had  in 
him,  and  at  the  thought  that  he  could 
be  anywhere  else  except  on  her  side, 
and  then  he  told  her  how  much  he 
feared  from  the  ascendancy  the  Portu- 
guese had  over  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  there  is 
something  between  them — something 
that  gives  that  man" — and  she  shud- 
dered— "  power  over  him.  I  had  felt  it 
before  you  came,  and  now  I  fear  it." 

"  He  has  already  about  ruined  him," 
said  James. 

"I  fear  he  may  do  worse, "  she  re- 
plied. 

James  said  nothing  more  to  her  ;  but 
he  resolved  that  that  night  he  would,  if 
possible,  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  bond 
kept  the   two  men  together.     He  had 
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already  a  suspicion  ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  verify  it. 

M'Gibbon,  after  having  mooned  about 
the  factory  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
without  referring  to  what  had  occurred 
the  night  before,  or  even  showing  that 
he  expected  it  to  be  referred  to,  went  as 
usual  to  the  factory  of  Chaves.  James 
waited  until  darkness  had  well  set  in, 
and  then  placing  Margaret  in  the 
charge  of  two  brawny  natives,  armed 
with  viacheis,  followed  him. 

The  single  path  wound  gradually  up- 
ward past  scattered  trees  and  brush- 
wood until  above  the  point  of  the  bay, 
near  to  which  the  house  of  Chaves 
stood.  Then  it  descended  into  a  valley 
where  the  forest  was  thick  and  tangled, 
and  the  trunks  of  the  hage  red-wood 
trees  so  encircled  by  thick  creepers,  so 
matted  and  interwoven  overhead,  that 
the  starlight  only  flickered  through  them 
here  and  there  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this 
valley  the  factory  of  the  Portuguese  was 
built,  encircled  by  the  forest  except  to 
within  fifty  yards  or  so  of  the  house, 
where  the  ground  was  clear. 

James,  when  quit  of  the  wood,  crept 
as  softly  as  he  could  through  the  grass 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  watch,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  sentries  unob- 
served. He  halted  beneath  a  single  tree 
on  a  small  level  space.  All  was  silent 
about  him  except  the  ceaseless  "  tick, 
tick,  tick"  of  the  insects  in  the  tree 
above,  and  the  solemn  "  croak,  croak  " 
of  the  frogs  in  the  marshy  places  far  be- 
low. Before  him  the  light  given  by  a 
twisted  rag  floating  in  a  dish  of  palm  oil, 
shone  yellow  and  dim  through  the  reed 
blinds  of  the  open  veranda  of  the 
house.  He  could  hear  his  own  breath. 
All  at  once  the  long-drawn  moans  of 
some  one  in  intense  ^gony  fell  upon  his 
ear,  and  sounded  as  if  from  close  beside 
him.  He  started,  and  peered  about, 
and  again  he  heard  a  moan.  Guided 
by  the  sound,  he  saw,  a  little  way  off, 
the  punishment  post  of  the  factory,  and 
beside  it  lay  the  naked  form  of  a  negro, 
and  a  puff  of  wind  coming  from  that 
quarter  brought  with  it  a  sickening 
smell. 

The  man  was  chained  to  the  post, 
and  the  moans  he  made  were  so  dis- 
tressful that  James  crept  up  to  him. 
He  was  lying  on  one  side  fastened  by 


his  wrists  tightly,  so  that  he  could  hard- 
ly touch  any  part  of  his  body  with  his 
hands.  His  ribs  showed  through  his 
skin,  which  was  covered  with  mud, 
wrinkled  and  cracked  by  exposure,  and 
seamed  by  raw  and  partially  healed 
welts  where  the  lash  had  twisted  round 
him.  His  arms  and  legs  were  wasted 
away,  and  his  face  was  hollow.  The 
only  sign  of  life  about  him  was  his  eyes, 
which  glittered  with  a  piteous  stare  as 
James  knelt  down  beside  him.  This  the 
lad  was  hardly  able  to  do  for  the  stench 
and  filth  about  the  slave,  who  must 
have  been  chained,  exposed  to  sun, 
rain,  and  dew,  for  some  weeks.  There 
was  a  tiny  cup  with  a  little  water  in  it, 
which  James  put  to  the  lips  of  the  man, 
who  made  one  effort  to  swallow,  but 
could  not.  He  was  evidently  dying. 
James  thought  to  put  him  on  his  back, 
and  to  support  his  head  a  little  ;  but  on 
placing  his  hand  behind  him,  felt  that  it 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  that  little 
strips  of  flesh  were  adhering  to  it.  The 
whole  of  the  slave's  back  was  one  mass 
of  deep  cuts  crossed  and  recrossed,  as  he 
had  been  flogged  again  and  again,  with 
just  sufficient  intervals  between  each 
flogging  to  allow  him  to  recover  some 
vitality.  This  was  a  piece  of  the  cruelty 
of  Chaves,  thought  James,  as  he  slipped 
a  billet  of  wood  under  the  man's  head, 
and  rose  to  leave  him.  He  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  and  he  had  yet  to  ac- 
complish the  discovery  he  had  come  to 
make. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  cover, 
he  managed  to  gain  the  edge  of  the  floor 
of  the  veranda  undiscovered.  This 
was  elevated  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above 
the  ground,  and  he  could  hear  the  voices 
of  the  two  men  in  the  room  inside.  As 
he  lifted  a  corner  of  the  rattans,  M'Gib- 
bon gave  a  loud  laugh.  James  paused 
and  heard  a  slight  rattling  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  or  two  of  silence, 
and  then  a  low  chuckle  of  exultation. 
He  knew  now  what  he  h^d  come  to  find 
out. 

Part  H. 

The  sound  was  the  rattle  of  the  dice, 
and  M'Gibbon  and  the  Portuguese  were 
the  gamblers.  For  some  time  the  pair 
continued  to  throw — the  Portuguese 
always  in  silence  and  determinedly, 
while  M'Gibbon  threw  very  slowly  but 
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with  ill-concealed  impatience,  gloating 
over  each  turn  of  the  dice.  Each  noted 
down  his  gains. 

At  length,  after  a  run  of  ill-luck,  the 
Scotchman's  impatience  culminated  in 
a  hoarse  cry  of  disappointment,  and 
throwing  down  the  dice-box,  he  rose, 
went  to  a  side-table,  and  helped  himself 
to  spirits.  The  Portuguese  sat  with  his 
legs  stretched  out  before  him,  slowly 
adding  up  what  he  had  won.  Suddenly 
M'Gibbon  returned  to  the  table. 
"  Again,"  he  cried,  in  Portuguese,  and 
pushed  the  box  over  to  his  opponent, 
who  nodded,  and  began  to  play.  Noth- 
ing was  now  heard  for  a  long  time  but 
the  almost  continual  rattle  of  the  dice. 
At  last  the  Portuguese,  in  his  turn, 
threw  down  the  box,  and  taking  up  a 
piece  of  paper,  added  some  figures  to  it 
hastily,  and  threw  it  over  to  M'Gibbon, 
whose  face  paled. 

"  Fifteen  hundred  mil  reis  !"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself  in  English. 

"E  verdade  "  (it  is  true),  said  the 
Portuguese. 

James  started.  Fifteen  hundred  mil 
reis  in  the  Portuguese  currency  of  the 
coast  was  over  £300  sterling  ;  and  where 
had  M'Gibbon  such  a  sum  ?  Yet,  as 
the  two  talked,  he  gathered  that  there 
had  been  many  payments  to  account  in 
goods.  After  a  while  the  play  recom- 
menced, the  Portuguese  taking  the 
whole  matter  lightly,  and  seasoning  the 
course  of  the  dice  with  reflections  in  his 
own  language.  And  he  could  afford  to 
do  so  ;  for  fortune  that  night  went  over 
to  his  side  so  completely,  and  remained 
there  so  long,  that  the  debt  mounted  up 
and  up,  until,  for  the  second  time,  he 
refused  to  play  on,  though  M'Gibbon, 
fairly  exasperated  with  his  ill-luck,  chal- 
lenged him  to  do  so,  and  ended  by 
throwing  it  in  his  teeth  that  he  would 
not  play  because  he  was  afraid  of  not 
being  paid. 

"  Contas  de  perto  e  amigos  delonge" 
(short  reckonings  make  long  friends), 
replied  Chaves,  coolly. 

"  How  much  is  it  now?"  asked 
M'Gibbon,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  Quarto  mil  "  (four  thousand). 

"  My  house  is  worth  the  money,"  re- 
turned M'Gibbon.  "  1  will  play  you 
for  it." 

The  Portuguese  was  surprised  in  spite 
of  his  self-control.      Here  was  a  man 


ready  to  risk  his  credit  and  very  means  of 
existence  on  the  turn  of  the  dice.  Well, 
if  he  were  willing,  he  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. And  with  renewed  interest 
Chaves  began  to  play.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  M'Gibbon  was  without  house  or 
home,  and  at  last  seemed  to  realize  his 
foolhardiness — for  he  put  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Quem  tern  quatro  e  gasta  cinco, 
nao  ha  mister  bolsa  nem  bolsinho"  (he 
that  hath  four  and  spends  five,  hath  no 
need  of  a  purse),  soliloquized  the  Portu- 
guese, tauntingly. 

"  Once  more  !"  shouted  M'Gibbon 
furiously,  and  seized  the  dice. 

The  Portuguese  laughed.  "  Your 
grace,"  he  said,  in  his  own  language, 
"  forgets  that  you  have  no  house,  and 
that  you  are  as  yet  indebted  to  your 
humble  servant  to  the  extent  of  four 
thousand  mil  reis — enormous — to  pay 
which  you  have  nothing — nothing. 
Stop,"  he  added  suddenly  ;  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  his  opponent  as  if  to  observe 
his  state  closely — "  yes,  you  have  one 
thing" — and  as  he  leaned  over  the  table 
to  whisper,  his  eyes  faiily  sparkled,  and 
he  lost  his  cool  manner  ;  "  you  have 
one  thing — a  sua  irm3."  (your  sister), 

James  started  to  his  feet  ;  and  if  the 
Portuguese  had  not  been  engrossed  by 
the  thought  of  what  he  said,  he  would 
have  surely  heard  the  noise  the  listener 
made. 

Not  that  the  lad  had  understood  at 
once  all  that  the  scoundrel  meant.  It 
was  only  as,  sinking  down  again,  he 
stared  with  fixed  eyes  through  a  chink 
between  the  rattans,  and  listened,  that 
he  comprehended  the  scoundrel's  idea 
of  playing  M'Gibbon  for  the  possession 
of  Margaret. 

That  the  brother  did  not  at  once  take 
the  brute  by  the  throat  astounded 
James  ;  that  he  should  hesitate  even  for 
a  second  was  inexplicable  to  the  lad  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  rise  and  rush  forth 
to  denounce  the  villain  himself  when 
M'Gibbon  began  to  speak.  What  he 
said  James  could  not  well  catch,  he 
spoke  so  low  ;  but  the  interval  gave  the 
lad  time  to  reflect  that  his  best  policy, 
for  Margaret's  sake,  at  present  was 
silence  ;  so  he  lay  still,  strained  every 
nerve,  and  listened  again. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  she  will  say 
or  do,"  at  length  spoke  the  Portuguese, 
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in  reply  to  the  trader  ;  "  and  your  grace 
forgets  you  have  no  place  for  her.  Mai 
via  ao  fuso  quando  a  barbanao  anda  em 
cima"  (alas  for  the  spindle  when  the 
beard  is  not  over  it)  !  "  She  will  be 
better  off  with  me  than  without  me  ;" 
and  he  laughed. 

James  bit  his  tongue  to  keep  himself 
quiet.  The  savage  beast  !  to  speak  so 
of  Margaret — his  Margaret  !  He  list- 
ened again. 

But  the  voice  of  the  Portuguese  sank 
to  a  whisper  ;  and  after  some  time,  the 
lad,  to  his  utter  dismay,  saw  the  two 
jnen  deliberately  set  themselves  to  play. 
And  now  again  the  dice  rattled  in  the 
box,  as  the  bearded  scoundrels  bent 
over  the  table  to  watch  their  course,  by 
the  yellow  light  of  the  smoking  wick, 
which  left  all  but  the  space  about  them 
in  deep  shadows.  At  last  the  Portu- 
guese rose  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"  By  G — ,  you  shall  not  have  her  !" 
cried  M' Gibbon,  with  compunction  in 
his  voice,  and  also  rising.  But  the 
Portuguese  looked  at  him  ;  and  there 
was  a  devilry  in  his  look  which  showed 
that  he  meant  the  chance  of  the  dice  to 
be  kept. 

"  Once  more,"  groaned  M' Gibbon, 
sitting  down.  "  1  will  work  any  debt 
out — every  real  of  it — I  will." 

*'  You  will  give  me  your  sister,"  re- 
plied the  Portuguese.  "  Moreover,  I 
will  be  liberal.  You  shall  have  five 
hundred  in  cash  for  yourself,  provided 
you  leave  Donde  for  good,"  he  added 
quickly  and  decidedly. 

M'Gibbon's  eyes  glistened  ;  the  all- 
absorbing  spirit  of  the  gambler  was 
strong  within  him. 

"  But,"  went  'on  the  Portuguese, 
*'  the  sailor  must  be  got  rid  of." 

"  Must  he  !"  ground  out  James  be- 
tween his  teeth  ;  and  then  he  grew  cold 
at  heart  as  he  heard  the  details  of  a  plan 
dastardly  in  its  cool  brutality. 

"Then  you  will  acquaint  the  Senhora 
Margarida  with  the  regard  of  your  hum- 
ble servant,"  concluded  Chaves. 

"  And  if — if  she  does  not — does  not 
consent  ?"  stammered  M' Gibbon,  glanc- 
ing nervously  at  him,  and  stopping 
short. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  that  ?" 
returned  Chaves,  quickly.  "  She  is  not 
yours.  Come,  if  you  will  leave  Donde 
at  once  you  shall  have  a  thousand  mil 


reis.  I  have  five  hundred  by  me,"  and 
he  made  a  move  to  leave  the  room. 

M' Gibbon  did  not  stop  him,  and  he 
went  away.  When  he  had  gone,  the 
ex-trader  rose  and  walked  unsteadily 
toward  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  where 
James  was  ;  and  the  lad  had  only  iust 
time  to  glide  away  into  the  darkness 
before  the  man  put  aside  the  blind  and 
stood  looking  out  into  the  night  until 
the  Portuguese  returned,  when  he  once 
more  sat  down. 

The  blind  remained  on  one  side,  and 
James  did  not  dare  to  venture  near  the 
little  stream  of  light  that  shone  on  the 
ground  ;  and  he  waited  where  he  was 
until  he  saw  the  lamp  burn  low,  flicker, 
and  then  go  out,  when  he  ventured  to 
creep  up  to  the  veranda  again.  He 
saw  in  the  darkness  that  M'Gibbon  was 
lying  sound  asleep  in  a  canvas  chair,  but 
that  otherwise  the  room  appeared  to  be 
empty. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  Portuguese 
sounded,  and  James  saw  him  bend  over 
the  sleeping  man. 

"  Do  coiro  Ihe  sahem  as  correias" 
(the  thongs  come  out  of  his  own 
skin),  he  muttered,  as  he  looked  at  him  ; 
and  then  he  turned,  and  James  heard 
his  footsteps  as  he  went  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  near  morning,  and  the  lad 
got  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  his 
thoughts  full  of  alarm  and  rage.  He 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  slave  was 
chained,  and  turned  to  look  at  him  ; 
the  man  was  dead. 

All  was  quiet  at  the  factory  when  he 
got  back  to  it.  Margaret  was  apparently 
asleep,  and  the  two  guards  were  watchful. 
But,  exhausted  though  he  was  by  the  ex- 
citement he  had  gone  through,  James 
could  not  rest.  His  mind  was  torn  by 
doubt,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
veranda  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

That  instant  flight  was  necessary  for 
Margaret's  safety  was  distinct  and  clear 
to  him.  But  how,  and  -in  what  direc- 
tion ?  Even  if  she  could  get  clear  away, 
the  stations  along  the  coast  belonged  to 
Portuguese,  who  would  be  certain  to 
favor  their  countryman  Chaves. 

M'Gibbon  did  not  return  until  late 
on  the  next  day,  and  went  straight  to 
his  own  part  of  the  house.  Of  this 
James  was  glad,  for  by  that  time  he  had 
made  ud  his  mind  to  a  course  of  action. 
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and  he  sought  Margaret.  He  told  her 
what  he  had  been  a  witness  of  on  the 
previous  night  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
tried  to  soothe  her  agitation  and  alarm 
as  she  heard  it  ;  but  in  vain.  She  ap- 
pealed wildly  to  him  to  save  her,  and 
cast  herself  at  his  feet  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension.  Fearful  of  discovery,  he 
hushed  her  cries  and  raised  her  tenderly 
— this  coarse  lad — and  told  her  of  his 
plan  of  escape  to  Kabooka,  if  she  would 
trust  herself  with  him.  Or  would  she 
risk  an  appeal  to  her  brother's  better 
nature  ?  For  reply,  she  clung  the  closer 
to  James,  and  he  then  and  there  bade 
her  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  It 
shall  not  cost  you  a  thought,"  he  cried, 
"  if  you  can  only  bear  up  against  the 
fatigue."  And  then  he  gently  thrust 
her  into  her  room,  as  he  heard  the 
trader  call  loudly  for  him. 

"  Here,  you.  Barker,"  said  that 
ruffian.  "  You're  due  a  month's  notice 
or  a  month's  wages.  I  give  you  the 
cash,  and  you  can  go  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  away." 

James's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound. 
He  knew  by  the  offer  that  the  money  of 
the  Portuguese  had  been  accepted,  but 
he  managed  to  stammer  out  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  his  own  dismissal. 

"  You  must  see,"  returned  M'Gib- 
bon,  that  I  have  done  no  trade  here  for 
months  ;  and  therefore  I  can't  afford  to 
keep  you,  and  feed  you.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  I  won't  ;  and  the  sooner 
you  go  the  better.  No,  I've  no  fault  to 
find  with  you  ;  but  don't  you  see,  Jim, 
I'm  pretty  well  ruined  already  by  this 

d hole,"    and    he    turned    away. 

"  You  can  have  a  boat  and  the  boys  to 
take  you  where  you  like,"  he  added, 
turning  back.  And  if  you  wish  to  go 
home,  there's  a  steamer  calling  at  your 
old  place  in  three  days'  time.  Eh,  what, 
do  you  say  now  ?" 

A  gleam  of  hope  sprang  up  suddenly 
within  James's  breast.  One  difficulty 
seemed  almost  dispelled — the  difficulty 
of  getting  clear  away.  To  conceal  his 
joy,  he  pretended  indifference  to  his 
own  dismissal  ;  and  M'Gibbon,  evident- 
ly pleased  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid 
of  him  so  easily,  invited  him  into  his 
room  to  take  a  matabicho^  or  "  kill  the 
worm,"*  and  even   went  the  length  of 

*  The  Coast  expression  for  a  drink. 


informing  him,  privately  and  in  confi- 
dence, that  he  had  sold  the  factory  and 
its  contents  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  place  shortly  with 
his  sister,  which  was  the  reason  why 
James  had  to  go. 

James  made  no  remark,  but  swallowed 
his  liquor,  and  said  he  would  go  and 
look  out  the  boat-boys,  and  give  them 
their  rations,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  start  when  wanted. 

M'Gibbon  consented  to  this,  and  the 
two  men  parted  on  good  terms,  James 
longing  in  his  heart  to  tell  his  late  mas- 
ter what  a  dastardly  coward  he  was. 

The  journey  from  Donde  to  Kabooka 
usually  necessitated  the  use  of  both  boat 
and  hammock  ;  the  boat  for  the  first 
part,  where  it  was  difficult  to  go  by  land 
on  account  of  the  bad  character  of  the 
natives,  who  were  treacherous  ;  and  the 
hammock  for  the  second  part,  some 
sixty  miles  from  a  solitary  station,  in- 
habited by  a  Portuguese,  where  bearers 
could  be  procured.  James  would  fain 
have  gone  altogether  by  land  for  the 
sake  of  the  increased  speed  ;  but  he 
hesitated,  for  Margaret's  safety,  to  take 
the  risk.  Moreover,  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  her  away  in  a  boat  with  him  un- 
perceived  ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  start 
he  might  have  before  her  absence  should 
be  discovered,  to  reach  his  old  factory 
in  safety.  He  quietly  summoned  the 
head  boatboy,  Jose,  and  bade  him  have 
his  crew  in  readiness  that  night,  and  the 
heavy  surf-boat  hauled  close  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  mast  stepped  and 
sail  bent  ;  and  to  insure  his  orders'  being 
carried  out,  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth 
for  each  of  his  boys,  and  several  yards 
of  saved  list  for  himself,  the  last  there 
was  in  the  factory.  He  then  stowed 
away  in  the  boat's  locker  with  his  own 
hands  a  little  meat,  some  loaves  of 
bread,  a  breaker  of  water,  and  a  small 
keg  of  rum  for  the  boys.  While  he  was 
doing  this  they  came  trooping  down  to 
the  beach  ;  and  he  gathered  from  their 
talk,  and  the  alertness  with  which  they 
got  the  boat  ready,  that  they  were  as 
glad  to  leave  Donde  as  himself.  This, 
although  they  were  not  natives  of  the 
place,  was  strange  ;  and  he  questioned 
Jose,  who  suddenly  became  cautious, 
and  would  not  say  more  than  that  the 
captain,  "  Jimmy  Jim  "  — the  name 
James  went  by — did  well  to  go  away. 
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"  Why  ?"  asked  James. 

Jose  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a 
light  came  into  his  black  eyes,  but  he 
only  grumbled,  "  Despacha,  despacha, 
Senhor."  And  with  this  answer  James, 
though  puzzled,  had  to  be  content.  It 
was  so  far  lucky  that  the  men  were  will- 
ing to  go. 

All  the  following  day  M'Gibbon  did 
not  stir  out  of  the  factory,  much  to 
James's  dismay,  who  apprehended  a 
visit  from  the  Portuguese  and  what  his 
sharp  eyes  might  discover.  But  as  the 
hours  wore  on  nobody  came,  and  after 
his  dinner  the  trader  drew  his  chair 
close  up  to  a  table,  put  thereon  spirits 
and  water,  and  then  proceeded  to  smoke 
in  silence.  He  had  not  seen  Margaret 
that  day,  nor  had  he  once  asked  for  her. 

In  this  way  he  sat  for  some  hours  by 
himself,  during  which  James  kept  a  dis- 
creet watch  upon  him  from  outside  the 
door  of  the  room,  turning  in  his  walk 
along  the  veranda  so  as  to  be  able  to 
eye  him  through  the  trellis-work  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  without  exciting 
his  suspicion. 

But  M'Gibbon  had  none,  and  toward 
midnight  his  bushy  red  beard  sank  on 
his  breast,  the  pipe  he  had  been  smok- 
ing dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  sank 
backward  in  his  chair  asleep.  After 
gazing  at  him  for  some  minutes  to  make 
sure  of  him,  James  judged  that  now  the 
time  for  flight  had  arrived.  Before 
another  sun  had  set  it  might  be  too  late. 
Therefore  he  went  softly  along  to  Mar- 
garet's room  and  tapped  gently  at  her 
door.  She  was  ready,  and  opened  it  at 
once  ;  and  though  she  was  pale  and  dis- 
tressed with  waiting,  James  was  glad  to 
feel  that  there  was  that  in  her  manner, 
as  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  which  betok- 
ened her  resolution.  He  took  the  pil- 
lows and  blankets  from  her  bed  and 
then  hurried  her  down  to  the  beach. 
Jose  and  his  crew  at  a  signal  followed 
swiftly  from  the  hut  in  which  they  lived, 
the  impassive  negroes  luckily  not  taking 
any  particular  notice  of  the  white 
woman,  to  whose  presence  they  had  be- 
come accustomed.  Indeed  they  were 
too  eager  to  be  off. 

Of  late  the  trader  had  sent  away  most 
of  the  factory  servants,  so  there  was  no 
watch  kept,  and  no  onlooker  saw  the 
boat  launched  into  the  water  that  lapped 
upon    the    beach.     James    wished   the 


moonlight  had  not  been  so  brilliant,  but 
the  late  storm  had  cleared  the  sky. 

He  arranged  the  pillows  in  the  nar- 
row stern  of  the  boat,  and  then,  taking 
Margaret  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
through  the  water.  The  boys  then  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  craft,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  she  floated,  and  jumping  into 
her  they  gave  way,  silently  at  James's 
warning,  but  with  a  will,  stimulated  by 
his  encouraging  promises. 

Indeed,  so  smartly  did  the  heavy 
boat  start  forward  under  their  strokes, 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was 
well  into  the  neck  of  water  that  form- 
ed the  opening  into  the  sea,  and 
James,  looking  back,  could  see  no  sign 
of  life  or  movement  upon  the  beach. 
So  far  he  had  been  lucky,  and  had 
no  need  of  the  rifle  concealed  be- 
neath the  blankets.  Lifting  the  latter, 
he  folded  them  tenderly  round  his  com- 
panion, and  she  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  thanked  him  sweetly — by  which  he 
was  more  than  satisfied.  And  now  the 
boat,  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  bay,  be- 
gan to  feel  the  huge  masses  of  sea  as 
they  passed  beneath  her,  and  shortly  the 
roaring  of  the  surf  along  the  open  shore 
of  the  coast  was  heard,  and  the  white- 
crested  waves  were  seen  tumbling  and 
bursting  on  the  beach.  But  the  boat's 
head  was  turned  seaward,  and  having 
gained  a  sufificient  offing,  the  lug-sail 
was  set  to  a  favorable  breeze,  as  against 
a  strong  current  running  to  the  north. 
For  the  rest  of  the  night  the  boat  made 
fair  way,  rolling  to  the  send  of  the  . 
waves  ;  but  just  at  the  first  break  of 
day,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the 
mast  snapped  by  the  thwart.  James 
roused  the  sleeping  boys,  cleared  the  . 
wreck,  and  did  his  best  to  splice  the 
mast,  but  it  had  broken  too  short  off  to 
admit  of  a  repair  that  would  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  sail,  so  the  boys  un- 
shipped it,  and  took  to  their  oars,  pull- 
ing a  long  slow  stroke  hour  after  hour 
until  well  toward  noon,,  when  the  sun, 
being  most  powerful,  they  laid  in  their 
oars  and  ate  greedily  of  the  cassada 
meal  and  ground  nuts  with  which  they 
had  furnished  themselves,  washed  down 
with  a  little  water.  James  would  fain 
have  seen  them  eat  something  more  sub- 
stantial, for  with  the  fall  of  the  mast  he 
had  to  depend  entirely  upon  them  for 
the  further  progress  of  the  boat.     He 
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served  them  out  a  cupful  of  rum  apiece, 
and  they  fell  to  work  again,  singing 
cheerily,  as  they  rowed,  a  song  led  by 
Jose. 

But  as  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close, 
the  vigor  of  their  strokes,  instead  of  in- 
creasing with  the  cooler  air,  died  away, 
and  James,  distressed  himself,  could 
not  help  them.  For  the  heat  out  on  the 
smooth  rollers,  at  first  without  shade, 
and  latterly  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
had  been  almost  unendurable,  and  even 
Margaret,  though  she  had  been  sheltered 
by  the  sail,  which  James  had  spread  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  lay  pale  and  ex- 
hausted. Suddenly  Jose  cried,  "  Olha, 
Senhor  !"  and  pointed  to  the  northwest, 
where,  far  away  in  the  sky,  and  just 
above  the  horizon  as  yet,  stretched  a 
long  line  of  dense  black  clouds. 

It  was  a  tornado,  or  rain-storm,  com- 
ing toward  them,  and  at  any  rate  would 
give  them  relief  ;  so  they  waited  for  it, 
the  boat  dipping  its  bows  to  the  loud 
swell  of  the  sea.  On  it  came,  increas- 
ing in  size  and  obscuring  the  half  of  the 
heavens  with  an  inky  lining,  and  dotting 
the  surface  of  the  sea  with  little  splashes 
of  white  foam,  which  were  instantly 
beaten  down  by  sheets  of  hissing  rain. 
Rapidly  it  caught  up  to  the  boat,  and 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  nothing  could  be 
seen  overhead  and  all  around  but  the 
great  black  cloud  and  the  white  tops  of 
the  waves  breaking  before  Its  steady 
rushing  wind.  Then  the  storm  passed 
over  to  the  southeast,  having  cooled  the 
air  and  refreshed  the  crew,  who  re- 
sumed their  oars. 

Toward  the  night,  which  was  cloudy, 
they  edged  the  boat  near  the  low  barren 
shore  of  the  part  of  the  coast  they  were 
off,  until  the  sandy  beach,  with  the 
great  rolling  breakers,  could  again  be 
seen.  Then  they  cast  a  large  stone, 
fastened  to  a  rope,  into  the  sea,  which 
brought  the  boat's  head  to  the  rollers, 
and  she  rode  at  ease.  James  did  not 
hinder  them,  for  he  thought  the  posi- 
tion of  the  boat  secure  enough,  and  the 
men  were  so  utterly  done  up  that  they 
could  row  no  more. 

Indeed,  once  anchored,  they  stretched 
themselves  along  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  along  the  thwarts,  and  became  ob- 
livious, wrapped  in  that  deep  sleep  com- 
mon to  negroes.  Toward  midnight 
James,  wearied,  also  fell  asleep.  How 
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long  he  slept  he  knew  not  ;  but  he  sud- 
denly became  conscious  that  he  heard 
Margaret's  voice,  which  made  him 
broad  awake  at  once.  He  looked  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  his  eyes  en- 
countered a  sight  that  made  his  heart 
stand  still.  By  the  light  allowed  by  the 
clouds  he  saw  that  they  were  surround- 
ed on  both  sides  by  breakers — great 
curling  masses  of  water,  whose  crests 
shone  phosphorescent  and  pale,  and 
whose  sides  were  moving  sea-caverns, 
until  they  suddenly  toppled  over  and 
dissolved  in  long  lines  of  white  surf.  A 
kalemma,  or  sudden  rise  of  the  surf,  had 
taken  place  with  the  wind,  and  the  boat 
had  drifted  into  too  shallow  water.  It 
was  a  mere  chance  that  right  ahead  of 
it  there  was  more  depth  than  on  both 
sides  ;  so  that,  while  all  around  was 
white  water,  ahead  the  rollers  as  yet 
passed  by  it  unbroken. 

James  perceived  that  the  safety  of  the 
boat  was  a  matter  of  moments,  and, 
holding  on  to  the  gunwale  of  the  pitch- 
ing craft,  crept  forward  and  roused  the 
crew,  who  leisurely  took  up  the  stone 
and  pulled  ahead  ;  and  so  sound  asleep 
had  they  been,  that  it  was  not  until  a 
line  of  foam  rose  high  right  before 
them,  and  a  roller  trembled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  burst,  nearly  swamping 
the  boat,  that  they  seemed  to  realize 
their  danger,  and  gave  way  with  all  their 
strength. 

But  so  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
peril,  and  into  deeper  water,  they 
shipped  their  oars,  and  prepared  to  let 
down  the  stone  again.  He  was  power- 
less to  prevent  them,  but  he  resolved 
that  the  boat  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drift  again  for  want  of  watching,  and 
when  she  was  baled  dry  he  sat  up  in  the 
stern-sheets  with  one  arm  supporting 
Margaret.  She  had  borne  up  bravely 
so  far,  but  the  last  shock  had  been  sud- 
den ;  and  when  she  chanced  to  look 
back  at  the  wild  seething  sea  behind 
her,  which  she  had  just  escaped  from, 
her  heart  failed  her. 

So  the  second  night  passed,  and  day- 
light, most  welcome,  broke  again,  when 
James  set  the  crew  to  work,  which 
warmed  their  stiffened  limbs.  He  had 
hoped  to  make  Cobra  Grande,  the  point 
of  the  coast  for  which  he  aimed,  and 
where  he  trusted  to  procure  hammocks 
and  bearers  for  the  land  journey  before 
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the  noon  of  the  third  day  ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  vigor  the  boys  could  put  forth 
— and  to  the  poor  fellows'  credit  they 
rowed  most  stanchly — hour  after  hour 
dragged  away,  and  night  had  almost 
come  again  before  the  boat,  after  a  brief 
struggle  with  the  sea,  buried  its  nose  in 
the  sand  of  the  beach  at  the  base  of  a 
great  bluff,  shaped  in  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a  snake.  James 
left  the  boys  by  their  craft,  which  they 
drew  up  on  the  beach,  and  gave  them 
the  remainder  of  the  spirits  in  the  keg  ; 
and  so  pleased  were  they  with  the  pres- 
ent, that  they  immediately  forgot  all 
their  past  troubles,  and  set  themselves 
down  in  a  circle  on  the  sand  to  finish  it, 
oblivious  of  him  and  his  companion. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  darkness  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  had  not  been  noticed 
by  any  one  on  shore,  and  when  James 
entered  the  factory,  which  was  situated 
round  a  corner  of  the  great  cliff  that 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  he  found  it  tenanted 
by  a  single  snuff-colored  half-bred,  with 
unmistakable  wool  on  his  little  round 
head,  which  he  scratched  sleepily,  as  he 
welcomed  James  in  Portuguese,  evident- 
ly not  exactly  understanding  where  he 
had  come  from. 

But  w^hen  this  youth  perceived  Mar- 
garet, who  had  at  first  remained  outside 
the  door,  his  surprise  knew  no  bounds. 
He  leaped  clear  into  the  air  with  aston- 
ishment, and  with  difficulty  recovering, 
stood  gazing  at  her  open-mouthed. 

So  fair  a  creature,  this  poor  half 
negro,  half  Portuguese,  had  never  seen 
or  dreamed  of. 

And  she  was  different  from  the 
brown-eyed,  woolly-headed  mulatto  girls 
he  had  known  in  his  rare  visits  to  the 
town  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  or  even  to 
the  ivory-tinted,  black-eyed  Portuguese 
ladies  he  had  seen  in  that  city,  as,  lying 
back  in  their  viaxillas,  they  passed  him 
by  in  the  streets.  And,  in  truth,  the 
three,  as  they  stood  in  the  lamplight  of 
the  rough  wooden  bungalow,  made  suffi- 
ciently distinct  pictures.  James,  tall, 
brown-haired,  and  resolute  ;  Margaret, 
pale  and  frightened  ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  short  squat  figure  and  dun- 
colored  face  of  the  half-bred.  Never 
had  he  heard  of  the  presence  of  the 
Englishwoman  on  the  coast,  and  now 
she  stood  before  him. 

James  took  him  by  the  arm  and  shook 


him  out  of  his  trance,  and  then  he  be- 
came at  once  all  hospitality.  He  bus- 
tled about  and  roused  out  all  his  ser- 
vants, and  quickly  had  the  remainder  of 
his  late  dinner  put  on  the  table — oily 
fried  fish,  oily  fowl  soup,  and  stewed 
fowls  smothered  in  little  round  beans 
drenched  in  oil.  He  got  out  a  jar  of 
his  favorite  olives,  and  slipped  them  in- 
to a  little  basin  of  water,  and  with  his 
ow^n  hands  drew  a  large  goblet  of  "  vin- 
ho  tinto,"  the  best  wine  he  had,  from  a 
cask  that  stood  in  a  corner. 

As  for  the  Senhora  proceeding  on  her 
journey  that  night,  he  could  not  hear  of 
it.  He  should  feel  too  much  responsi- 
bility if  he  permitted  it — he  should  in- 
deed. And  he  placed  a  plump,  brown, 
and  dirty  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his 
colored  shirt,  and  bowed  to  the  ground. 

But  James  gave  him  to  understand 
that  it  was  imperative  that  the  Senhora 
should  go  on,  and  that  she  would  be 
much  beholden  to  him  if  he  would  pro- 
cure bearers  for  her ;  and  Margaret 
looking  acquiescence  in  this,  Senho  Pepe 
at  once  hurried  outside,  and  after  a 
while  came  back  with  the  information 
that  he  had,  much  against  his  will,  sent 
messengers  to  the  native  village  for  the 
bearers. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  the 
table,  and,  waiting  on  Margaret  himself, 
pressed  her  vigorously  to  eat  of  all  the 
oily  little  dishes,  only  pausing  to  gaze 
at  her  with  such  serious  admiration,  that 
she  could  not  help  smiling  at  him,  when 
he  would  nod  and  and  laugh  in  reply, 
and  drink  glass  after  glass  of  the  "  vin- 
ho  tinto  "  to  her  health.  But  James 
was  all  impatience,  and  now  the 
shuffling  of  bare  feet  was  heard  on  the 
soil  outside  the  factory,  and  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  door,  and  guttural 
voices  rose  on  the  night  air.  Then  torn 
cloths  were  tightened  as  rations  were 
distributed  by  the  Senhor  Pepe,  who 
disputed,  argued  with,  and  abused  the 
bearers  at  one  and  the  .same  time  at  the 
top  of  his  shrill  voice.  At  last,  all  prep- 
arations being  completed  to  his  satis- 
faction, Margaret  lay  in  her  hammock, 
her  head  pillowed  on  one  of  the  little 
man's  own  greasy  pillows. 

There  were  six  men  to  carry  her,  two 
at  a  time,  and  James  was  glad  to  see  by 
the  torchlight  that  they  were  all  strong 
full-grown  bearers,  fit  for  the  long  jour- 
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ney  before  them.  Thanking  the  little 
half-bred  for  his  kindness,  and  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  he  swung  him- 
self into  his  hammock,  and  gave  the 
order  to  start.  As  Margaret  was  carried 
past  the  Senhor,  she  put  out  her  hand, 
which  he  seized,  and  conveyed  to  his 
thick  lips,  bending  low  over  it,  and  run- 
ning beside  her  hammock  as  long  as  he 
could.  When  at  last  he  relinquished  it, 
he  stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  at  the 
lessening  lights  as  they  flickered  through 
the  brushwood,  and  then  he  returned 
slowly  to  his  solitary  house  in  a  state  of 
profound  dejection. 

As  yet  all  had  gone  passably  well  with 
the  fugitives,  and  James  congratulated 
himself  as  the  cool  night  air  swept 
against  his  face,  and  the  tall  grass  rus- 
tled swiftly  past  the  sides  of  his  ham- 
mock, while  it  was  borne  along  the  nar- 
row bush  path,  the  bearers  running 
fresh  and  strong  under  his  weight. 

In  this  way  the  flight  was  continued 
for  some  hours,  sometimes  within  sound 
of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  diverging  in- 
to the  bush,  until  at  last  the  party,  after 
passing  quickly  through  a  native  village, 
came  to  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  broad 
stream,  which  flowed  silent,  dark,  and 
treacherous  between  slimy  mangrove- 
covered  banks,  and  met  the  white  surf 
about  half  a  mile  below  where  the  pant- 
ing bearers  stood.  On  a  cleared  space 
a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  a  great  tree 
trunk  was  drawn  up,  and  a  little  inshore 
of  it  was  the  hut  of  the  ferryman,  who, 
awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the  bearers, 
came  crawling  out  of  his  grass-thatched 
dwelling  rubbing  his  eyes  and  quite  stu- 
pid from  sleep,  until  shown  some  cloth 
James  had  brought  from  Senhor  Pepe, 
when  he  brightened  up  and  consented 
to  launch  his  craft  without  delay.  Into 
it  four  of  the  bearers  and  James  and 
Margaret  got,  and  were  slowly  punted 
over,  the  current  carrying  the  heavy  and 
narrow  canoe  down  the  stream  and  quite 
near  to  the  breakers  before  the  opposite 
shore  was  reached.  Then  the  ferryman 
returned  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  who 
embarked  in  safety  ;  but  as  they  were 
in  mid-stream  the  pole  with  which  the 
man  punted  snapped,  and  the  canoe  at 
once  swung  round  with  the  stream. 
Then  there  was  a  wild  shout  for  help 
from  the  men  in  the  canoe  to  the  men 
on  shore  ;  but  the  latter  could  do  noth- 


ing. Nor  could  the  men  in  peril  aid 
themselves,  for  the  hammocks  with  their 
poles  had  been  taken  over  on  the  first 
voyage.  The  canoe  drifted  swiftly  down 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was 
almost  at  once  lost  to  sight,  and  the 
cries  of  the  men  after  a  while  were  not 
heard.  Though  it  was  probable  that 
they  all  swam  ashore,  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  seen  again  on  either  bank  of 
the  river. 

By  this  disaster,  then,  at  one  stroke 
James  lost  two-thirds  of  the  bearers,  and 
had  not  any  way  by  which  he  might  re- 
place them,  for  he  could  not  cross  to 
the  village,  and  he  dared  not  stay  until 
daylight  to  be  seen  from  the  opposite 
bank.  So  he  set  out  again  with  the  re- 
maining four  men,  but  with  a  sinking 
heart.  And  soon  he  felt  that  they  were 
not  able  for  the  task  before  them.  The 
two  who  carried  Margaret  went  lightly 
enough  for  a  while,  but  his  own  boys 
almost  at  once  began  to  lag  wearily  be- 
hind, and  went  slower  and  slower 
through  the  tiring  long  grass,  studded 
with  spiky  palms  and  cactus-bush,  until 
just  before  daybreak  they  came  to  a  halt 
on  rising  ground,  beneath  a  huge  stout- 
limbed  tree,  and  cried  for  help  to  those 
in  front.  But  this  James  would  not 
allow,  and  jumped  from  the  hammock, 
when  the  poor  sweat-soaked,  sore-footed 
creatures  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  lay 
there  as  if  they  never  meant  to  rise.  It 
was  only  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case 
— how  urgent  he  did  not  then  know — 
that  made  James  threaten  to  use  blows 
to  them  to  get  them  on  their  feet. 

The  men  who  carried  Margaret,  easily 
disheartened  by  this  state  of  their  com- 
rades, now  pretended  to  show  distress, 
and  it  was  with  many  protestations  and 
much  unwillingness  that  they  took  the 
hammock-pole  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  again  went  forward  with  her.  James 
half  walked,  half  ran,  by  her  side,  en- 
couraging them,  while  his  own  men 
brought  up  the  rear  with  his  empty 
hammock.  In  this  way  another  start  was 
made,  and  the  men  kept  going  through 
the  early  morning  hours. 

They  had  now  got  upon  a  long  curve 
of  sandy  beach,  and  James  calculated 
that  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
miles  betvveen  them  and  Kabooka,  and 
by-and-by  he  fancied  he  could  see  in  the 
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distance  the  nearest  headland  of  it 
standing  out  above  the  slight  mist.  But 
after  some  time,  happening  to  look  be- 
hind him  over  the  long  stretch  of  glis- 
tening sand,  with  its  tracery  of  surf, 
over  which  they  had  come,  he  thought 
he  saw  certain  black  specks  a  great  way 
off  moving  along.  He  clutched  the  arm 
of  the  bearer  nearest  to  him,  and  bade 
him  look  also  as  he  ran  ;  and  the  long- 
sighted negro  at  once  said  the  black 
specks  were  men,  and  that  they  carried 
a  hammock. 

James  said  nothing,  except  to  urge 
his  men  to  go  faster.  He  new  them  too 
well  to  use  violence  to  them  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  for  wnth  their  friends  in 
sight  they  would  simply  have  stopped 
short  ;  so  he  cheered  them  by  voice  and 
gesture,  even  joking  with  them.  Yet  the 
black  specks  grew  steadily,  and  within 
two  hours  could  be  made  out  quite  dis- 
tinctly. There  were  eight  of  them  carry- 
ing one  white  man.  Consequently  the 
bearers  were  changed  so  frequently 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  from 
them  by  flight,  even  if  James's  men  had 
not  told  him  they  would  stop.  To  this 
he  responded  by  pointing  to  the  head- 
land, now  quite  clear,  ahead,  and 
promised  to  each  man  150  yards  of 
panno  da  costa  (cloth  of  the  coast)  if  he 
made  yet  another  effort.  As  this  offer 
was  something  great  in  its  liberality  they 
all  raised  a  shout,  and  starting  forward 
did  their  best  to  increase  their  pace,  and 
for  some  short  time  the  sand  flew  be- 
neath their  feet  ;  but  suddenly  the  effort 
died  away,  and  they  came  to  a  dead 
stop  completely  done. 

By  this  time  the  pursuers  had  come 
so  near  that  their  shouts  were  heard  ; 
and  Margaret,  who  had  hitherto  lain 
quite  still  and  silent,  raised  herself  in 
her  hammock  and  for  the  first  time  saw 
them.  She  divined  at  once  who  it 
was  that  followed,  and  whispering 
"  Chaves  !"  clung  to  James's  arm.  It 
was  the  Portuguese.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  figure  and  face  as  tri- 
umphant he  rose  from  his  hammock  and 
ran  forward  gun  in  hand. 

Then  James  put  into  execution  the 
plan  he  had  kept  to  the  last.  He  called 
the  two  men  who  had  carried  him,  and 
placing  Margaret  in  his  own  hammock 
he  set  all  four  men  to  the  pole.  "  A 
casa  !  a  casa  !"  (to  the  house  I  to  the 


house  !)  he  shouted  ;  and  the  men, 
catching  something  of  his  excitement 
and  meaning,  with  one  effort  staggered 
away  long  the  beach. 

The  Portuguese  had  now  come  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  lad,  who  waited  for 
him,  and  Chaves,  seeing  his  advance 
barred,  also  halted,  and  the  two  men 
stood  confronting  each  other,  the  black 
boys  standing  well  to  one  side  of  their 
master.  His  irresolution  was  but 
momentary,  and  summoning  James  in  a 
hoarse  voice  to  stand  aside  he  again  ad- 
vanced. To  this  the  lad  responded  by 
cocking  his  rifle  and  retreating  slowly. 
His  eyes  were  steady  and  his  lips  firm 
set,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  flinching  on  his  face,  which  was 
slightly  flushed.  "  Guar  da  !  guarda  !" 
shouted  the  Portuguese,  and  brought 
his  rifle  to  the  present.  All  the  natives 
fell  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  sand.  Both 
men  fired  simultaneously,  and  James 
flung  up  his  arms,  staggered  convulsive- 
ly for  a  second  or  two,  and  fell  a  hud- 
dled-up  heap  on  the  sand. 

"  Ah  !"  shouted  the  Portuguese  as  he 
ran  forward.  There  was  neither  sound 
nor  motion  from  his  prostrate  foe,  and 
stooping  down  he  turned  the  body  over. 
Then  he  thrust  his  hand  beneath  the 
rough  shirt  and  withdrew  it — it  was 
bloody.  After  this  he  stood  in  the 
bright  sunlight  dazed  for  a  few 
moments.  He  had  not  thought  to  kill 
the  boy  outright.  But  a  quick  revul- 
sion of  feeling  seized  him,  and  he 
spurned  the  body  with  his  foot.  Then 
he  turned  to  call  his  bearers,  but  not 
one  was  to  be  seen.  At  the  discharge 
of  the  fire  arms  they  had  all  run  into  the 
bush,  and  the  only  objects  in  view  were 
the  men  who  still  carried  Margaret. 
Roused  by  the  sight,  the  Portuguese 
shouted  for  his  slaves,  and  promised  to 
cut  them  in  pieces  if  they  did  not  come 
to  him  ;  but  there  was  no  response. 
Full  of  the  fury  of  disappointment,  he 
pursued  the  flying  hammock  on  foot. 

But  the  bearers  of  it  had  by  this  time 
obtained  a  good  start,  and  on  seeing 
him  coming  after  them  gun  in  hand,  in- 
creased their  pace  through  sheer  fright 
and  desperation,  and  he  found  he  could 
not  overtake  them  before  they  would 
make  the  headland  of  the  bay  where 
they  would  be  in  full  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish factory.     So  he  was  forced  to  turn 
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back,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
his  hammock  to  wait.  He  knew  his 
men  would  not  go  far  into  the  bush  on 
this  strange  part  of  the  coast,  and  that 
they  would  return  one  by  one  when  they 
found  the  danger  past.  As  he  sat,  his 
fears  for  his  own  safety  increased. 
Away  close  to  the  factory  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen he  was  in  their  power  ;  but 
once  in  Donde,  surrounded  by  his 
slaves,  he  could  defy  revenge,  and  in 
that  No  man's  land  laugh  at  justice, 
even  if  what  he  had  done  had  not  been 
in  a  fair  fight.  As  these  thoughts 
coursed  through  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  dread  creeping  upon  him  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  determination  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  cast  a  furtive  look  now  and 
again  at  the  dead  body,  unconscious 
that  already  the  faces  of  his  men  were 
peering  at  him  through  the  tall  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  hammock  that  con- 
tained Margaret  was  carried  across  the 
bay,  and  drew  toward  the  factory,  and 
was  seen.  Moreover,  the  burden  ihal 
it  contained  was  noticed  to  be  some- 
thing unusual  ;  and  after  a  long  look 
through  a  glass,  one  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  place  cried  out  that  it  was 
a  woman — a  white  woman  !  Upon  this 
a  tall  sallow-faced  man  took  the  tele- 
scope, and  looked  eagerly  through  it, 
supporting  it  with  trembling  hands 
agamst  a  post  of  the  veranda.  All  at 
once  Monke,  for  it  w?s  he,  gave  a  great 
cry,  called  to  the  servants  to  bring  him 
a  hammock  and  to  the  men  beside  him 
to  follow  him,  and  sprang  down  the 
steps  of  the  veranda  into  the  sandy 
yard.  He  had  been  on  the  coast  only 
a  few  days,  and  had  returned  before  his 
leave  had  expired,  on  a  matter  that  had 
surprised  and  pained  him  infinitely. 

When  he  met  the  hammock,  Margaret 
summoned  all  her  resolutions  and  told 
him  in  a  few  brief  words  of  the  cause 
of  her  flight,  of  the  pursuit,  and  of 
James's  peril  away  beyond  the  cliffs  ; 
and  Monke,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
lad's  name,  urged  the  men  who  carried 
him,  forward,  leaving  his  two  com- 
panions to  look  to  Margaret.  One  of 
them  did  so,  while  the  other  followed 
the  trader. 

On  they  went  past  the  headland  and 
along  the  shore  ;  but  much  time  had 
been  lost,  and  when  they  saw  the  men 
they  sought,  the  latter  were  already  far 


ahead.  With  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment Monke  acknowledged  to  himself 
that,  with  the  number  of  men  he  had, 
he  could  not  overtake  them.  But  what 
had  become  of  James  .''  Was  the  lad 
with  the  men  away  in  the  distance  there  ? 
Then  a  native,  who  had  been  standing 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  sprang 
forward  and  pointed  again,  this  time  to 
something  nearer — something  lying  on 
the  sand — and  they  all  saw  it,  and  went 
toward  it. 

As  they  approached,  they  knew  it 
was  the  body  of  a  white  man,  and  a 
thrill  of  dismay  ran  through  them  as  the 
face  became  visible.  With  one  loud 
shout  they  all  rushed  forward,  Monke 
leading.  He  recognized  it  ;  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  it  ;  he 
clasped  it  in  his  arms  ;  he  tried  to  raise 
it  ;  he  supported  its  head  on  his 
breast  ;  he  called  wildly  for  water ! 
brandy  !  he  chafed  its  palms  between 
his  own  ;  and  then,  when  he  became 
conscious  the  life  was  out  of  it,  he 
threw  up  his  arms  with  one  loud  cry  of 
"  James,  James,  my  son  !" 

He  remained  by  the  body,  and  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  touch  it — motion- 
ing all  away  ;  and,  in  truth,  his  com- 
panion was  too  much  astounded  by  the 
utterly  unexpected  discovery,  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  grief  displayed,  to  in- 
trude upon  him.  Even  the  natives, 
stoical  and  indifferent  to  the  sight  of 
death,  were  struck  by  the  sorrow  of  the 
white  man  for  his  brother,  as  they 
thought,  and  stood  apart.  At  last  his 
friend  ventured  to  approach  him  and  to 
take  the  body  from  him, when  the  grief- 
stricken  man  rose  and  followed  the 
party  back  to  the  factory.  After  a 
while  he  spoke,  and  told  his  friend  how 
he  had  discovered,  when  in  England, 
that  the  lad  whom  he  had  known  on  the 
coast  had  been  indeed  his  own  illegiti- 
mate son  ;  and  turning,  he  halted,  and 
in  a  sudden  accession  of  grief,  made 
him  promise  to  give  him  his  help  and 
arms  to  pursue  the   Portuguese. 

Margaret's  grief  was  not  less  intense 
than  that  of  Monke.  She  knew  now 
that  the  poor  lad  who  had  died  to  pre- 
serve her  had  done  so  out  of  his  affec- 
tion toward  her,  and  she  threw  herself 
beside  the  couch  on  which  they  had  laid 
him.  There  Monke  found  her,  and 
gently  raising  her,  looked  into  her  face, 
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and  thenceforth  the  new  love  that  both 
had  begun  to  bear  toward  him  formed 
a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

On  the  next  morning  James  was  laid 
to  rest  with  the  ensign  over  him.  He 
was  buried  on  the  sea-slope  of  the 
southernmost  bluff  of  the  bay  fronting 
the  great  ocean.  All  the  head  men  of 
the  factory  attended  in  solemn  silence, 
and  with  a  twinge  here  and  there  among 
them  of  regret  ;  but  death  to  them  was 
simply  the  inevitable,  and  to  be  as 
quickly  and  easily  forgotten  as  possible. 
Therefore,  when  Monke  and  his  friend 
swept  out  of-  the  factory  gates  with  a 
strong  body  of  bearers,  they  only  stop- 
ped the  games  of  chance  they  were  play- 
'ing  with  small  cubes  of  wood  on  a  square 
board  for  a  moment  to  look  after  the 
departing  party,  and  then  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  they  resumed  their 
play — the  white  men's  quarrels  were 
not  theirs. 

All  that  day  Monke  and  his  comrade 
travelled  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
through  the  grassy  plains,  and  over  the 
dark  river,  and  arrived  at  Senhor  Pepe's 
house.  The  little  man  was  astounded 
to  learn  for  the  first  time  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  wrung  his  little  hands  in 
grief,  only  brightening  up  when  he  found 
that  the  Senhora  was  safe.  To  his 
credit  he  willingly  told  the  Englishmen 
that  Chaves  had  been  at  the  factory,  and 
the  hour  of  his  departure,  and  he  placed 
his  boats  and  boats'  crews  at  their  dis- 
posal, though  he  knew  he  ran  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  anger  and  revenge  of 
his  countryman  by  doing  so. 

Thus  enabled  to  proceed  without  de- 
lay, and  having  the  current  in  their 
favor,  the  pursuers  entered  the  bay  of 
Donde  by  the  night  of  the  second  day, 
Monke's  heart  thirsting  for  revenge. 
It  was  just  such  a  night  as  that  on 
which  James  and  Margaret  had  left  it, 
and  apparently  all  was  as  tranquil  on 
shore.  But  suddenly,  as  the  boat  pass- 
ed on,  a  glare  of  light  shone  for  a 
moment  on  a  hilltop,  and  then  shot  up 
a  steady  stream  into  the  still  night  air. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  ejaculated 
Monke. 

"  The  factory  of  the  Portuguese  is  on 
fire,"  returned  his  companion,  excitedly. 
"  That  is  his  ;  M'Gibbou's  is  to  the 
right." 

"  Pull,    boys,    pull  !"    cried   Monke, 


fevered  by  the  sight.  "  And  God  grant 
that  I  may  not  be  too  late  to  punish 
him  !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  grip- 
ping his  gun  nervously. 

But  quickly  though  the  boat  went 
through  the  water,  the  flames  grew  and 
spread,  almost  at  once  devouring  the 
old  cane-work  of  the  house  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  showed  it  must  have  been  set  on 
fire  in  many  places.  Also  the  building 
was  too  far  inland,  and  the  boat  too  far 
off  the  shore,  to  allow  any  sound  to 
be  heard  ;  and  the  fire  shone  red  and 
silent  through  the  thick  fringe  of  the 
forest. 

But  just  as  the  boat  touched  the 
beach,  the  powder-house  belonging  to 
the  factory  blew  up  with  a  terrific  roar. 
This  had  been  situated  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  building,  and  its 
destruction  surely  showed  that  it  had 
been  fired  purposely.  The  boat-boys 
were  awed  and  cowed  by  the  roar  of  the 
explosion  and  its  shock  ;  but  the  two 
white  men  rallied  them,  and  led  them 
with  a  rush  up  the  hill  and  through  the 
forest.  They  noticed  as  they  went  that 
from  the  spot  where  M 'Gibbon's  fac- 
tory stood  came  neither  sound  nor  light. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  burning 
house,  shouts  and  yells  were  plainly 
heard  above  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the 
flames,  whose  light  fell  upon  fully  five 
hundred  natives  in  the  cleared  space, 
some  of  whom  crowded  and  fought 
round  broached  puncheons  of  rum, 
while  others  danced  or  reeled  about  the 
factory  yard  clad  in  all  the  fine  cloths 
and  shawl-pieces  they  had  been  able  to 
pillage  from  the  bales  lying  about,  and 
adorned  wiih  strings  upon  strings  of 
bright  beads,  which  glittered  in  the  fierce 
light.  Many  kept  up  a  perpetual  fusi- 
lade,  loading  their  muskets  with  hand- 
fuls  of  powder  from  open  kegs  that  lay 
strewed  about. 

As  a  background  to  this  stood  the  dark 
and  silent  forest,  into  which  the  more 
cautious  and  sober  of  the  negroes  were 
stealing  with  their  booty  and  returning 
for  more.  So  intent  were  all  upon  the 
spoil,  that  the  approach  of  Monke  and 
his  band  was  not  noticed  ;  and  not  un- 
til the  two  white  men  stepped  into  the 
circle  of  light  made  by  the  flames  were 
they  seen,  when  there  was  an  instant 
stampede  on  the  part  of  the  marauders 
into    the    forest.     Two  of    them  were 
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captured,  and  dragged  on  their  knees 
before  Monke,  who  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  building  by  the  intoler- 
able heat  ;  and  on  being  questioned  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  they  told  how 
the  slaves  and  the  villagers  had  combin- 
ed to  rise  against  the  Portuguese,  and 
having  surprised  him,  had  tied  him  to 
his  bed  and  then  set  fire  to  his  house. 

His  cruelty  had  at  last  met  with  its  re- 
ward. Monke,  callous  though  he  was 
to  the  severity  of  the  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen the  man,  could  not  help  looking 
aghast  at  the  house  where  the  tragedy 
had  taken  place,  and  as  he  looked  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  a  shower  of  fiery  parti- 
cles rose  up  into  the  air,  and  the  flames 
were  dulled  for  a  few  moments,  but 
only  for  a  few  moments.  They  shot  up 
again  fiercer  than  before. 

The  revenge  of  the  Englishman  had 
been  suddenly  snatched  from  him,  yet 
it  was  with  no  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  the  task  had  not  been  spared  to 
him,  that  he  turned  to  the  forest.  And 
now  the  little  band  had  to  look  quickly 
to  their  safety,  for  with  returning  cour- 
age, the  pillagers  began  firing  their 
muskets,  charged  with  slugs,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Not  wishing  either  to  confront  or 
harm  the  maddened  creatures,  Monke 
withdrew  his  men  in  the  direction  of 
M'Gibbon's  factory,  and  sent  two  of 
them  to  search  the  house.  They  report- 
ed that  it  was  empty,  whereupon  the 
party  ran  smartly  along  the  beach  for 
their  boat,  which  they  reached,  the 
slaves  following  them  down  to  the  shore 
as  if  to  cut  them  off ;  but  suddenly  they 
halted  and  turned  back  toward  the 
Scotchman's  house. 

As  the  boat  was  pulled  off  shore, 
flames  burst  forth  from  the  hitherto  dark 
and  tenantless  factory.  Of  its  owner 
nothing  was  heard  or  seen.     Whether 


he  was  murdered,  or  whether  he  escap- 
ed from  Donde,  remained  always  a  mys- 
tery. It  was  supposed,  however,  that 
he  was  taken  inland  by  the  natives,  and 
there  put  to  death  by  them, to  prevent 
any  tales  being  told. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  two  fac- 
tories, the  Bay  of  Donde  returned  to  the 
possession  of  the  natives  ;  for  the 
houses  were  never  replaced  upon  its 
shores,  and  the  only  craft  to  be  seen  on 
its  placid  waters  are  the  canoes  of  the 
native  fishermen  of  the  village,  dotting 
its  expanse  with  tiny  specks. 

When  Monke  got  back  to  Kabooka, 
he  took  Margaret  under  his  charge  and 
protection  ;  and  though  at  first  it  went 
hard  with  him  to  look  at  her  without 
thinking  of  his  son's  death,  yet  as  time 
passed,  that  feeling  passed  away  with  it, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  recollection 
that  she  had  been  the  lad's  favorite  ; 
and  it  was  for  her  sake  that  before  long 
he  gave  up  his  charge  of  the  factory,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Margaret,  on  her  part,  was  well  aware 
of  the  feelings  with  which  Monke  at  first 
regarded  her,  and  she  would  fain  have 
left  him  ;  but  since  he  had  not  permit- 
ted that,  she,  mindful  of  her  error,  set 
herself  to  make  him  love  her,  and  with 
such  sweetness  and  success,  that  the  two 
became  inseparable,  and  were  knovvn  in 
the  little  country  village  to  which  they 
retired  as  father  and  daughter.  This 
village  was  situated  inland,  far  away 
from  the  sound  of  the  sea,  which  was 
distressful  to  Monke  and  to  the  girl  — 
for  it  reminded  the  one  of  his  son,  and 
the  other  of  the  days  she  had  spent  on 
the  far-off  lonely  African  shore.  Yet, 
as  time  wore  on,  the  memory  of  the  lad 
who  had  died  on  that  coast  became 
fainter  and  fainter  with  both,  and  at 
last,  as  at  first,  he  was  forgotten. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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A  FEW  months  ago  a  dismal  report 
appeared  to  the  effect  that  the  comet  of 
1843,  which  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned in  1880,  would  come  back  again 
in  1895  and  bring  about  the  end  of  the 


world.  The  origin  of  the  report  was 
not  altogether  clear.  At  least  it  was 
not  altogether  clear  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  who,  if  the  report  had  had 
any  legitimate  foundation,  should  have 
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known  something  about  it.  It  seems 
that  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
comet  of  1880  travelled  in  the  same  or 
bit  as  the  comet  of  1843,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  same  body,  but  that  -  if  that 
were  the  case,  it  had  returned  long 
before  it  should  have  done,  so  that  the 
period  of  revolution  seemed  to  be  short- 
ening, had  been  to  some  degree  misap- 
prehended. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  several  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
that  if  the  comet  of  1880  were  really  the 
same  as  that  of  1843,  the  next  return 
might  occur  in  a  very  few  years  ;  per- 
haps, said  Mr.  Marth,  in  about  fifteen  ; 
and  each  return  thereafter  at  shorter 
and  even  shorter  intervals.  For  the 
path  of  the  comet  carries  it  in  very  close 
proximity  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  ;  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that  a  retardation 
of  the  comet's  motion  must  occur  at 
each  return  to  the  sun's  neighborhood, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  comet 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  get  through 
the  matter  which  forms  the  sun's  corona, 
without  encountering  some  resistance. 
The  more  the  comet  is  retarded  by  such 
resistance,  the  faster  it  will  travel  round 
its  orbit — paradoxical  though  this  may 
sound.  At  each  return  it  will  encoun- 
ter more  and  more  effective  resistance, 
until  at  length  it  must  be  absorbed  into 
the  body  of  the  sun. 

Whether  such  absorption  would  pro- 
duce any  great  effect  or  not  upon  the 
sun,  and  through  him  upon  the  solar 
system,  was  a  question  which  to  many 
seemed  answerable  only  in  one  way. 
Newton  had  pointed  out  that  comets 
might  serve  as  fuel  to  the  sun,  and  per- 
haps produce  disastrous  effects  in  that 
way,  by  unduly  increasing  the  solar 
light  and  heat.  "  A  comet,"  he  said, 
"  after  certain  revolutions,  by  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  would 
have  all  its  volatile  parts  condensed,  and 
become  a  matter  fit  to  recruit  and  re- 
plenish the  sun  (which  must  waste  by 
the  constant  light  and  heat  it  emits)  as 
a  faggot  would  this  fire  if  put  into  it." 
(He  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Conduitt  at 
the  time,  beside  a  wood  fire.)  "  And 
that  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  the 
comet  of  1680  sooner  or  later  ;  for  by 
the  observations  made  upon  it,  it  seem- 
ed to  have  a  tail  of  thirty  or  forty  de- 
grees,  when  it  went  from  the  sun.     It 


might,  perhaps,  make  five  or  six  revo- 
lutions more  first  ;  but  whenever  it  did, 
It  would  so  much  mcrease  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  that  this  earth  would  be  burnt, 
and  no  animals  in  it  could  live."  "  He 
took  the  three  phenomena  seen  by  Hip- 
parchus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler's 
disciples,"  he  added,  "  to  have  been  of 
this  kind  ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise 
account  for  an  extraordinary  light,  as 
those  were,  appearing  all  at  once 
among  the  fixed  stars  (all  which  he 
took  to  be  suns  enlightening  other 
planets,  as  our  sun  does  ours)  as  big  as 
Mercury  or  Venus  seems  to  us,  and 
gradually  diminishing  for  sixteen 
months  and  then  sinking  into  nothing." 

But  although  what  we  now  know  re- 
specting the  mass  of  comets  is  by  no 
means  so  much  opposed  to  these  views 
as  many  seem  to  imagine,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  the  sun's 
heat  is  maintained  will  not  permit  us  to 
adopt  Newton's  opinion.  Nor  will  the 
accepted  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
sun's  heat  justify  us  in  accepting  a 
belief  in  more  than  a  very  moderate  ac- 
cession of  heat  as  likely  to  accrue,  un- 
der any  influences  due  to  comets  now  ac- 
tually travelling  around  the  sun.  All 
those  which  have  passed  once  round  the 
sun's  immediate  neighborhood,  can  pass 
again,  and  yet  again,  with  effects  which 
can  never  greatly  exceed  those  produced 
at  their  first  passage  If  at  any  one  peri- 
helion passage  a  comet  is  slightly  retard- 
ed, it  will  be  slightly  retarded  again  at 
its  next  passage  close  by  the  sun,  some- 
what more  at  the  next  return,  and  so  on 
continually,  until  it  is  finally  absorbed, 
the  interval  between  these  passages  con- 
tinually diminishing.  Only  in  the  case 
of  great  retardation  at  one  passage,  will 
the  retardation  at  the  next  perihelion 
passage  be  markedly  greater  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  effects  at  the  earlier  pas- 
sage should  have  been  noteworthy  ;  so 
that  as  no  noteworthy  sudden  accession 
of  solar  light  and  heat  has  ever  been 
observed,  no  such  earlier  passage  has 
yet  occurred  which  should  make  us  se- 
riously fear  the  next  passage  of  the  same 
comet  by  the  sun's  neighborhood. 

The  fears  entertained,  therefore,  re- 
specting the  next  return  of  the  comet  of 
1843  are  without  foundation.  If  that 
comet  was  really  so  checked  in  speed  in 
1843    that   it    returned    in  thirty-seven 
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years  instead  of  the  much  longer  period 
assigned  to  it  by  the  best  astronomers, 
then  we  had  an  opportunity  at  that  time 
of  estimating  the  effect  of  such  interrup- 
tion of  the  comet's  motion.  But  no 
effects  were  then  perceived.  The  sun 
was  neither  brighter  nor  hotter  than 
usual.  The  inference  is,  then,  that  that 
frictional  resistance  cannot  appreciably 
affect  the  sun's  condition.  Tn  1880  we 
had  a  repetition  of  this  experience — as- 
suming that  the  comet  of  1880  was  the 
same  body.  The  sun  in  1880  shone 
much  as  he  had  done  in  1879,  much  as 
he  did  later  in  1881  and  1882.  So  that 
the  world  might  await  with  calmness  the 
future  returns  of  this  sun-lashing  comet, 
satisfied  that  whatever  effect  might  be 
produced  on  the  comet,  very  little  would 
be  produced  on  the  sun  or  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

But  now  suddenly  news  comes  that  a 
comet  has  been  seen  which  American 
men  of  science  have  identified  with  the 
comet  of  1843  and  1880,  so  that  from 
thirty-seven  years  the  period  has  dwin- 
dled to  little  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  (more  exactly  2  years,  7  months, 
and  21  days),  which  would  leave  us 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  next 
return  would  occur  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  final  absorption  of  the  comet  by 
the  sun  a  few  weeks  later.  And  an 
English  astronomer  of  deserved  repute 
has  done  something  more  than  endorse 
these  ill-omened  predictions  ;  he  has 
pretty  clearly  indicated  his  opinion  that 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  comet 
portends  events  of  the  most  serious 
import  to  this  earth  and  all  who  dwell 
on  it  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  time  is  draw- 
ing near  when  Prospero's  prediction  is 
to  be  fulfilled  that — 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

"  Could  there  have  been  anything 
more  heartbreaking  to  all  astronomical 
souls,"  writes  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  "  than 
the  uninterrupted  cloud  by  day  and  by 
night  of  our  unfortunate  climate,  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  the  brilliant 
daylight  comet  of  Monday,  September 
18  ?  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,    Saturday,    and    their    several 


nights,  have  each  and  all  been  uniform- 
ly utterly  covered  in  with  thick  impen- 
etrable clouds.  And  yet  we  ought  to 
confess  that  one  other  thing  might  have 
occurred  even  so  as  to  make  that  cloudy 
appearance  more  aggravating,  more 
grievously  disappointing  still.  That 
one  overtopping  culmination  of  misfor- 
tune would  have  been" — if  the  comet 
had  been  announced  as  approaching  in- 
stead of  receding. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland  regards  the  comet  in 
question  as  a  rather  important  body. 
It  is  not  an  every-day  comet  whose  ap- 
proach is  so  important  that  failing  to  see 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  "  overtopping 
culmination  of  misfortune."  Now  this 
comet  seems  to  be  none  other  than  that 
comet.  The  body,  or  collection  of 
bodies  (for  so  rather  must  a  comet  now 
be  regarded),  which  was  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  September  18  close  to  the 
sun — "a  yard  or  so  from  the  sun," 
writes  one  startled  observer — is  no  other 
than  the  comet  of  1843,  whose  tail 
stretched  half  across  the  heavens,  and 
which — like  the  comet  of  last  month — 
was  seen  in  full  daylight  ;  nay,  even 
"  close  by  the  sun." 

Rightly  to  apprehend  the  significance 
of  this  portent,  as  viewed  by  Professor 
Smyth  and  many  others,  chiefly — unlike 
him — unscientific  persons,  we  should  in- 
form our  readers  that  in  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  symbolically 
indicated  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  end 
of  the  dispensation  which  began  1882 
years  ago  is  in  some  way  as  yet  un- 
known to  be  brought  about.  Some  celes- 
tial body,  "  the  star  in  the  East  "  of  the 
Magi,  appeared  then  ;  for  aught  we 
know  it  may  have  been  the  same  comet, 
and  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  saw  in  it 
evidence  that  a  new  dispensation  was 
about  to  begin.  It  was  fitting,  then, 
that  this  year,  which  has  now  been  for 
several  years  announced  as  the  time  of 
the  end  of  that  dispensation,  a  similar 
celestial  appearance,  or  the  same  body, 
perhaps,  should  announce  "  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end."  We  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  this,  for  careful  measurement 
shows  that  the  Grand  Gallery  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  1882  inches  long ; 
these  inches  being  each  the  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  sacred  cubit,  which  Pyram- 
idalists  assure  us  is  the  limit  of  length 
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in  that  marvellous  structure.  More- 
over, it  is  not  altogether  an  accident  or 
a  mere  coincidence  which  has  brought 
the  British  army  to  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  the  very  time — perhaps  at 
the  very  hour — when  the  great  comet 
was  passing  its  perihelion.  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  the  British  cavalry  entered 
Cairo  ;  on  September  18,  the  great 
comet  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
(though  it  had  passed  the  time  of  its 
greatest  splendor,  described  by  Profes- 
sor Smyth  as  the  "  ecstatic  display  at 
perihelion  passage  "),  and  was  then  be- 
ginning to  recede.  What  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  as  the  vanguard  of 
Sir  Garnet  VVolseley's  army  approached 
the  base  of  the  Pyramids,  the  great 
comet  was  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  peri- 
helion glory,  rushing  through  the  richest 
portion  of  the  sun's  coronal  streamers, 
molten  by  the  solar  heat,  resisted  by  the 
densely  aggregated  meleor-streams,  but 
so  retarded  that  its  return  will  be  hast- 
ened, and  that  in  a  few  months  it  will 
come  back  to  effect  the  final  purpose  of 
its  existence  !  If  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  the  subject,  it  should  be 
removed  by  the  consideration  that  the 
British  nation  has  been  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  nearly  all  true  believers 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  prophecies,  to  be 
no  other  than  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel. 

If  this  sounds  a  little  strange — or, 
shall  we  say,  the  least  little  bit  prema- 
ture —  let  the  following  words  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  by  no 
means  the  least  able  of  our  astronomers, 
diXidi  facile prificeps  among  Pyramidalists, 
be  carefully  considered. 

"  What  comet,"  he  asks,  "  was  this  ? 
The  little  that  was  seen  on  Monday, 
September  18,  is  not  enough  to  give  any 
clew,  and  no  London  journals,  whether 
scientific  or  political^  which  I  have  seen 
up  to  September  23,  throw  any  light  on 
the  matter.  But  a  note  by  cable  from 
America,  if  fully  correct,  is  of  profound 
import.  Indeed,  nothing  so  itnportant  to 
all  mankind  has  occurred  before ^  through 
eighteen  hundred  years  at  least  of  astro- 
nomical history.  And  there  is  this  pros- 
pect of  the  statement  being  true,  that  it 
is  given  under  the  name  of  Professor 
Lewis  Boss,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
learned  mathematical  astronomers  of  the 
Union,  and,  we  may  say  now  (such  has 


been  the  rapid  progress  of  astronomy 
during  the  last  fevv  years  in  that 
country),  of  the  world.  He  is  said, 
then,  to  have  concluded  from  his  obser- 
vations that  the  comet  of  last  Monday 
was  the  comet  of  1880  and  1843.  A 
comet  on  each  of  these  occasions  was 
recognized  to  have  passed  closer  to  the 
sun's  surface  than  any  other  known 
comet.  But  why  has  it  come  back  so 
soon  ?  In  1843  it  appeared  to  be  mov- 
ing in  an  orbit  of  170  years,  and  yet  it 
came  back  in  1880,  or  in  only  37  years. 
That  was  startling  enough,  though  only 
looked  on  by  the  world  as  a  case  of  fail- 
ure of  astronomical  prediction.  But 
having  gone  off  in  1880  on  an  under- 
standing generally  come  to  by  the  best 
astronomers  in  Europe,  North  America, 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Australia — at  all  which  latter  places 
it  had  been  well  observed — that  it  was 
not  to  return  before  37  years  (and  other 
comets,  such  as  Halley's,  and  Encke's, 
keep  to  their  times  of  revolution  round 
the  sun  nearly  uniformly  for  centuries), 
behold  this  comet  has  returned  now,  on 
the  strength  of  this  cablegram  from 
America,  in  two  years.  In  which  case, 
who  can  say  whether  it  may  not  be  back 
again  from  space  in  a  few  months  ;  and 
then,  not  merely  to  graze  close  yjast,  but 
actually  to  fall  into  the  sun,  which  is  so 
evidently  increasing  its  hold  upon  it  at 
every  revolution  ?  Wherefore  we  may 
be  near  upon  the  time  for  witnessing 
what  effects  will  be  produced  when  such 
an  event  takes  place  in  the  solar  system, 
as  astronomers  have  hitherto  only  dis- 
tantly speculated  upon,  and  no  mortal 
eye  is  known  to  have  ever  beheld." 

This  brings  the  matter  home  to  all  of 
us,  indeed.  Astronomers  like  Newton 
have  distantly  speculated  upon  the 
effects  which  would  be  produced  if  a 
comet  fell  into  the  sun.  I  fear  that  I 
have  not  altogether  refrained  from  such 
speculations  myself.  Indeed,  the  mis- 
apprehension to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  arose  chiefly 
from  such  speculations  of  my  own. 
For  speaking,  not  of  such  grazing  con- 
tact as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
comet  of  1843  and  1880,  but  of  such 
direct  impact  as  tnay  through  some  un- 
lucky chance  occur  in  the  case  of  some 
comet  which  comes  to  our  sun  from  in- 
terstellar space,   I    have  expressed  the 
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opinion  that  such  impact  may  raise  the 
sun's  heat  temporarily  to  such  intensity 
that  every  living  thing  on  this  earth 
would  be  destroyed,  though  the  increase 
of  heat  might  not  last  more  than  a  few 
weeks  or  even  days.  1  also  expressed 
my  belief  (entertained  before  I  had 
heard  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Conduitt,  had  expressed 
similar  views)  that  the  appearance  of 
so  called  "new  stars"  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  downfall  of  meteoric 
and  cometic  matter  upon  some  sun  like 
our  own,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  steadily  pouring  forth  heat  and 
light  to  nourish  the  worlds  circling 
around  it.  This  opinion,  chancing  to 
be  expressed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  same  paper  in  which  I  had  indica- 
ted my  belief  that  the  comet  of  1880 
really  was  the  same  body  as  the  comet 
of  1843,  returned  before  its  time,  and 
that  this  body  would  return  next  after  a 
yet  shorter  interval,  led  many  to  im- 
agine that  I  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  comet  of  1843  and  1880,  re- 
turning soon,  would  cause  our  sun  to 
blaze  out  with  greatly  increased  splen- 
dor, and  so  to  destroy  all  living  creat- 
ures on  this  earth. 

Now  the  actual  risk  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  comet  by  the  sun  I  believe 
to  be  very  small  indeed.  But  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  comet  which  passed  its 
perihelion  on  September  17  last  and  the 
comets  of  1880  and  1843  there  is,  I 
think,  little  room  for  doubt.  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  observed  posi- 
tions on  September  17,  18,  19,  22, 
24,  and  29,  with  the  known  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1843,  and  they  all  agree  so 
closely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
new  comet  is  travelling  in  the  same 
track,  so  far  as  the  part  near  the  sun  is 
concerned.  But  I  note  one  circum- 
stance which  seems  hitherto  to  have  es- 
caped attention.  Although  the  course 
of  the  new  comet  as  it  passed  away  was 
on  the  right  track,  the  comet  was  not 
making  nearly  so  much  way  as  it 
should  have  done,  if  moving  even  in  the 
reduced  period  of  2I  years,  or  even  in 
one  year,  or  in  half  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  speed  experi- 
enced by  the  comet  last  September  was 
such  that  the  comet  will  be  back  with- 
in four  or  five  months^  possibly  in  less 
time  still   than   that.     It  may  be   that 


the  observations  (up  to  the  day  of  my 
writing  this,  which  of  course  precedes  by 
several  weeks  the  day  when  these  words 
can  be  read)  have  been  insufficiently  ex- 
act for  accuracy  in  this  respect.  But  if 
they  can  be  trusted,  the  comet  will  be 
back  in  a  very  short  time  indeed,  possi- 
bly before  the  end  of  the  year — an  an- 
nouncement which  should  fill  the  hearts 
of  Pyraniidalists  with  joy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
splendid  comet  seen  on  September  18 
and  19  close  to  the  noonday  sun,  al- 
though not  seen  under  conditions  at  all 
favorable  to  ordinary  observation,  gave 
of  all  the  comets  seen  in  this  century, 
nay,  of  all  ever  seen  by  man,  the  fullest 
promise  that  one  day  cometic  mysteries 
will  be  interpreted.  An  observation 
was  made  upon  this  comet  successfully, 
which,  repeated  on  similar  comets  more 
favorably  situated,  will  give  informa- 
tion such  as  astronomers  have  long  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  solution  of 
cometic  mysteries,  but  such  also  as  they 
have  hitherto  scarce  dared  to  hope  for. 

It  is  of  course  known  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  recent  scien- 
tific research,  that  nearly  all  the  comets 
which  have  been  observed  during  the 
last  score  or  so  of  years,  have  given  un- 
der spectroscopic  analysis  such  evidence 
as  shows  that  a  portion  of  their  light 
comes  from  glowing  gas.  Two  distinct 
cometic  spectra  have  been  observed — 
Dr.  Huggins,/«a7^/r///^if/'^  among  Brit- 
ish spectroscopists,  first  noted  them  in 
the  case  of  Brorsen's  comet,  and  of 
Winnecke's — each  consisting  of  bright 
bands.  In  one  case  the  bands  have  not 
been  identified  with  those  belonging  to 
any  known  terrestrial  substance  ;  but  the 
other  and  more  common  cometic  spec- 
trum agrees  with  one  which  has  been 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  certain 
compounds  of  carbon.  "  The  general 
close  agreement  in  ^all  cases,"  writes 
Dr.  Huggins,  "  notwithstanding  some 
small  divergencies,  of  the  bright  bands 
in  the  cometary  light  with  those  seen  in 
the  sceptra  of  hydrocarbons,  justifies  us 
fully  in  ascribing  the  original  light  of 
these  comets  to  matter  which  contains 
carbon  in  combination  with  hydrogen.' 

These  spectra  of  bands  had  been  seen 
so  systematically  from  1864,  when  Donati 
made  the  first  rough  observations  of  the 
cometic    spectrum,  until  Wells's  comet 
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was  observed  a  few  months  ago,  that 
astronomers  began  to  think  that  they 
would  get  no  other  information  from 
comets.  It  was  especially  unsatisfactory 
that  no  bright  or  dark  lines  could  be 
seen.  For  in  the  case  of  one  particular 
class  of  spectroscopic  observations, 
which  seemed  specially  likely  to  give  in- 
teresting information  about  comets, 
bright  bands  in  the  spectrum  are  abso- 
lutely useless.  We  refer  to  those  obser- 
vations which  indicate  rapid  motions 
of  recession  or  approach,  by  displace- 
ments of  the  spectrum  Such  displace- 
ment is  always  exceedingly  small  even 
in  the  case  of  bodies  moving  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  per  second. 
It  therefore  cannot  possibly  be  deter- 
mined by  observing  a  spectrum  of  broad 
bands  of  light,  with  no  well-defined 
edges  by  which  to  recognize  displace- 
ment. 

But  Wells's  comet  last  spring,  though 
it  attracted  no  special  attention  from  or- 
dinary star-gazers,  showed  for  the  first 
time  a  new  and  promising  feature.  This 
comet,  which  had  shown  the  carbon 
bands  like  other  comets  during  the  first 
month  or  two  of  its  approach  toward 
the  sun  after  its  discovery,  began,  when 
it  drew  within  a  certain  distance  from 
him,  to  show  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  glowing  sodium.  A  few  days  later 
the  pair  of  orange  lines  in  the  spectrum 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  this 
widely  distributed  element,  were  very 
bright  and  distinct,  and  they  continued 
so  until  the  comet  passed  out  of  view 
from  our  northern  heavens. 

Now  there  was  double  promise  in  this 
observation.  First,  it  showed  that  the 
changes  of  appearance  which  a  comet 
undergoes  as  it  draws  nearer  to  the  sun 
are  accompanied  by  changes  of  physical 
condition  with  which  the  spectroscope 
can  deal.  Secondly,  as  the  bright  lines 
of  sodium  are  well  defined,  and  as  their 
proper  place  in  the  spectrum  is  known, 
there  was  promise  that  hereafter  obser- 
vations might  be  made  to  determine 
movements  of  recession  or  of  approach 
which  may  be  taking  place  either  in 
different  parts  of  the  comet,  or  in  the 
comet  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  application 
of  spectrum  analysis  to  determine  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  physical 
condition  of  a  comet. 


It  is  obviously  a  most  promising  cir- 
cumstance that  evidence  should  now  be 
attainable  to  show  what  is  the  real  physi- 
cal constitution  of  those  different  parts 
of  a  comet  which  present  such  striking 
changes  as  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun.  Hitherto  all  that  has  been  seen 
has  been  the  raising  up  of  luminous  en- 
velopes on  the  side  toward  the  sun,  and 
the  apparent  sweeping  away  of  the  mat- 
ter thus  formed  into  the  strange  appen- 
dage called  the  tail.  But  hereafter,  in 
the  case  of  any  comet  which  like  Donati's 
(in  1858)  exhibits  under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  various  changes  due  to  the 
increased  proximity  of  a  comet  to  the 
sun,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  recog- 
nize by  means  of  the  spectroscope  the 
substances  which  are  successively  vola- 
tilized as  the  comet  moves  toward  its 
perihelion.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
that  when  a  comet  shows,  as  Donati's 
did,  several  envelopes  one  within  the 
other,  the  luminous  vapors  forming 
these  are  of  different  substance.  The 
constitution  of  the  tail,  too,  may  be 
found  to  vary  as  the  comet  changes  in 
position.  Where  there  are  more  tails 
than  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Donati's 
comet,  and  of  other  celebrated  comets, 
the  spectroscope  may  indicate  varieties 
of  physical  structure  and  condition. 
Possibly,  Bredichin's  theory,  that  three 
different  substances — iron,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen — driven  from  the  sun  with 
different  velocities,  form  the  several 
tails  of  such  comets,  may  be  established 
by  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  these  ap- 
pendages. It  may  very  probably  be 
found,  also,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a 
comet  with  but  a  single  tail,  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  tail  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  length. 

But  the  possibility  that  movements  in 
the  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail  of  a  comet, 
may  be  detected  by  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis, is  yet  fuller  of  promise. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  nature  of 
this  method  of  observation. 

When  we  approach  a  point  from 
which  waves  of  any  sort  are  moving,  we 
cross  the  waves  in  more  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  the  effect  is  as  though  they 
were  narrowed.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  recede  from  their  source,  so 
that  the  waves  (moving,  it  is  vmder- 
stood,  more  quickly  than  we  do)  over- 
take us,  they  pass  us  in  less  rapid  sue- 
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cession,  and  the  effect  is  as  though  they 
were  made  broader.  (We  speak,  of 
course,  of  their  width  as  measured  from 
crest  to  crest.)  We  can  easily  see  that 
this  would  be  so  in  a  sea  across  which 
waves  were  swiftly  travelling,  a  stout 
swimmer  urging  his  way  so  as  either  to 
meet  them  or  to  be  overtaken  by  them. 
It  has  been  shown,  also,  experimentally 
that  this  is  true  of  sound.  When  we 
approach  a  source  of  sound,  the  tone  is 
raised  (or  rather  appears  to  the  ear  to  be 
so,  for,  of  course,  the  sound-waves  on 
which  the  tone  depends  are  not  really 
altered),  whereas  when  we  recede  from 
the  source  of  sound  the  tone  seems  low- 
ered. This  observation,  indeed,  may 
readily  be  made  by  any  observant  per- 
son in  railway  travelling  ;  for  it  will  be 
noticed  that  whenever  the  whistle  of  a 
passing  engine  is  sounded  the  tone  falls 
suddenly,  or  seems  to  do  so,  at  the 
moment  when  the  engine  which  had 
been  approaching  begins  (having  passed 
us)  to  recede.  In  the  case  of  light,  it 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Doppler 
that  a  similar  effect  should  be  produc- 
ed, if  only  the  velocity  of  approach  or 
recession  is  not  too  small  to  be  appre- 
ciable when  compared  with  the  tre- 
mendous velocity  of  light — 186,000 
miles  per  second.*  The  effect  would 
theoretically  be  a  change  of  colors  in 
the  case  of  light  really  of  a  single  pure 
color.  For  light  belonging  to  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which  form 
light  belonging  to  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  ;  and  the  various  colors 
of  the  spectrum  from  the  red  to  the 
violet  end  have  wave-lengths  gradual- 
ly diminishing  from  the  greatest  length 
at  the  red  end  to  the  least  length 
at  the  violet.  Doppler  was  bold  enough 
to  hope  that  by  this  method  the  colors 
of  the  stars  might  indicate  stellar  move- 
ments of  recession  or  of  approach.  But 
of  that  he  should  have  seen,  had  he 
reasoned  the  matter  aright,  there  was  no 
hope  or  even  possibility.  For  the  light 
of  a  star  contains  rays  of  all  colors  from 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine-to  X&arn  that 
the  first  matter  ever  written  by  me  for  the 
press  related  to  this  very  subject  and  appeared 
as  an  article  entitled  "  The  Colors  of  the 
Double  Stars,"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
December,  1863. 


red  to  violet,  and  rays  beyond  the  red 
on  one  side,  and  beyond  the  violet  on 
the  other,  which  therefore  no  eye  can 
see.  The  only  effect  of  any  diminution 
of  all  the  wave-lengths  would  be  that  a 
part  of  the  violet  light  would  be  lost  as 
light,  but  its  place  would  be  taken  by 
light  from  the  indigo,  that  by  light  from 
the  blue,  and  so  on,  the  light  from  the 
red  which  became  orange  being  replaced 
by  rays  otherwise  invisible  from  beyond 
the  red.  And  similarly  (only  the 
change  would  be  in  the  other  direction) 
in  the  case  of  an  increase  in  all  the 
wave-lengths. 

But  it  was  early  shown  (so  far  as  I 
know  I  was  the  first  to  refer  to  the  matter 
publicly,  but  Dr.  Huggins — unknown  to 
me — was  working  at  the  very  time  on 
the  plan  indicated)  that  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  would  be  shifted  —  toward 
the  red  in  the  case  of  recession  from  the 
source  of  light,  and  toward  the  violet 
in  the  case  of  approach  toward  that 
source.  This  displacement  can  be 
measured — if  great  enough,  or  rather, 
if  not  too  small  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  all 
such  motions  as  are  taking  place  among 
the  stars  and  planets,  the  displacement 
must  be  very,  very  small  indeed. 

Now  to  comets  more  than  to  any  other 
class  of  celestial  bodies  this  method 
might,  it  would  seem,  be  advantageous- 
ly applied.  For  not  only  do  comets 
themselves  move  during  a  part  of  their 
course  around  the  sun  with  enormcrus 
velocity,  but  within  the  comet  itself 
changes  take  place  which  seem  to  imply 
enormously  rapid  motions.  In  particu- 
lar the  development  of  the  tail,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  absolutely  demon- 
strated to  be  due  to  repulsive  action, 
yet  seems  explicable  in  no  other  way  ; 
and  if  it  is  thus  caused,  the  movement 
of  the  matter  forming  the  tail  must  take 
place  with  a  velocity  bringing  it  well 
within  the  application  of  the  spectro- 
scopic method. 

But  it  is  essential  for  the  use  of  this 
method  that  the  spectrum  of  the  mov- 
ing body  should  have  well-defined  and 
recognizable  lines.  Bands,  such  as 
those  in  the  spectrum  of  the  comets  first 
observed,  are  utterly  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. Their  precise  position  cannot  be 
determined  so  that  we  could  be  sure  of 
any  displacement  due  to  motion.  For 
this   purpose    we    must    have    a    line, 
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which,  when  the  spectrum  is  brought 
side  by  side  with  that  of  a  terrestrial 
substance  showing  the  same  line,  will  be 
in  line  with  this  if  the  celestial  source  of 
light  is  at  rest,  and  will  be  recognizably 
displaced  toward  the  red  or  toward 
the  blue  if  that  lunjinous  body  is  reced- 
ing or  approaching  respectively. 

So  that  when,  last  May,  Wells's  comet 
suddenly  began  to  show  the  well-known 
lines  of  sodium,  promise  was  at  once, 
and  for  the  first  time,  afforded,  that  the 
problems  of  cometic  changes,  in  so  far 
as  these  depend  on  motions  taking  place 
within  the  comet  itself,  may  before  long 
be  solved.  We  can  have  very  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  such  a 
com.et  as  Donati's  were  now  to  appear, 
and  to  be  studied  under  favorable  con- 
ditions during  those  parts  of  its  course 
in  which  it  was  subject  to  the  most 
intense  disturbing  action,  the  bright 
lines  which  would  be  seen  in  the  comet's 
spectrum  would  either  by  their  displace-' 
raent  tell  us  that  the  substance  of  the 
comet  is  driven  wildly  hither  and 
thither  in  the  head  and  swept  swiftly 
away  to  form  the  tail,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
or  else,  by  remaining  unchanged  in 
position,  would  show  that  there  are  no 
such  movements  of  disturbance  or  re- 
pulsion. 

Now  the  comet  which  has  recently 
been  seen  near  the  sun  has  been  observ- 
ed by  this  method.  On  September  i8, 
wRen  i(  was  but  three  degrees  (say  half  a 
dozen  sun-breadths)  from  the  sun  on  the 
sky,  it  was  examined  in  the  clear  sky 
of  Nice  by  M.  Thollon,  a  skilful  French 
spectroscopist. 

The  spectrum,  notwithstanding  the 
obviously  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  the  observation  was  made,  showed 
clearly  the  line  (or  rather  the  double 
line)  of  sodium.  Here,  by  the  way, 
was  at  once  evidence  such  as  in  former 
times  no  astronomer  could  have  of  the 
comet's  real  position  in  space.  For- 
merly if  a  comet  was  observed  anywhere, 
once  only,  nothing  could  be  certainly 
known  respecting  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  line  of 
sight  in  which  it  was  seen.  But  if  we 
are  right  in  believing  that  the  sodium  in 
a  comet  is  only  vaporized  and  rendered 
self-luminous  when  the  comet  is  near 
the  sun,  then  the  new  comet  on  Sep- 
tember 1 8  was  not  only  shown  to  lie  in  a 


certain  direction,  but  within  certain 
tolerably  narrow  limits  of  distance. 

But  Thollon  observed  something  else, 
not  quite  so  satisfactorily  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of  it,  but  still  so  as  to 
give  a  considerable  degree  of  assurance. 
He  says  that  the  line  of  sodium  seem- 
ed displaced  toward  the  red.  This 
would  indicate  recession.  Observe  here 
again  how  the  spectroscopic  method  of 
determining  motions  of  recession  or  ap- 
proach may  come  in  to  help  the  astron- 
omer to  determine  the  position  of  a 
comet.  Supposing  this  method  should 
ever  be  so  improved  that  the  exact  rate 
of  a  comet's  motion  might  be  determin- 
ed by  it,  then  instead  of  merely  ascer- 
taining, in  any  single  observation,  the 
direction  in  which  a  comet  lies  at  the 
moment,  the  astronomer  may  learn  its 
direction,  something  (as  we  have  seen) 
of  its  distance,  and  the  rate  at  M-hich  it 
is  moving  from  or  toward  the  observer. 
The  rate  of  its  thwart  motion  cannot  of 
course  be  inferred  from  the  spectro- 
scopic observations  di'^ectly,  yet  indi- 
rectly it  can.  For  the  rate  of  motion  at 
any  given  distance  from  the  sun  for  an 
orbit  of  known  dimensions  is  known  ; 
now  the  distance  of  the  comet  being 
partly  indicated  by  the  spectroscopic 
observations,  the  thwart  motion  is 
known  within  the  same  degree  of  error. 
Hence,  combining  this  with  our  more 
precise  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  re- 
cession or  approach,  we  make,  a  first 
rather  rough  approximation  to  the  real 
motion,  both  in  direction  and  in  amount 
— which  would  determine  the  orbit  ab- 
solutely. Observations  made  a  day  or 
two  later  will  show  whether  the  body 
really  is  moving  in  this  orbit  ;  and  if 
the  later  observations  include  spectro- 
scopic ones  we  shall  obtain  means  of 
testing  and  correcting  the  first  estimate 
of  the  orbit  which  will  practically  give 
us  the  orbit  correctly — much  more  cor- 
rectly, at  any  rate,  than  it  can  be  de- 
duced by  the  methods  at  present  in  use 
from  observations  made  on  four  or  five 
different  occasions.* 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  in  conclu-- 
sion,  to  inquire  how  the  comet  will  act- 


*  Theoretically  the  orbit  of  a  comet  can  be 
deduced  from  three  observations  ;  but  practi- 
cally many  observations  are  required  to  give 
anything  like  accuracy. 
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ually  be  absorbed  by  the  sun — a  fate 
which  we  may  consider  to  be  assuredly 
in  store  for  it  before  many  years,  per- 
haps before  many  months,  are    past. 

First,  then,  be  it  noticed  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  tendency  toward  a  di- 
minution of  the  perihelion  distance  of  the 
comet,  as  many  seem  to  imagine.  The 
point  of  nearest  approach  will  remain 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  at  each  return  of  the  comet,  so 
long  as  the  orbit  remains  eccentric. 
Only  when  the  velocity  in  perihelion  (or 
at  the  point  of  nearest  approach)  is  so 
reduced  that  the  centrifugal  tendency  no 
longer  balances  the  centripetal  force, 
will  there  be  any  approach  toward  the 
sun.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  until 
the  orbit  is  transformed  into  a  circle 
(when  there  will  be  no  perihelion  at  all) 
there  will  be  no  approach  toward  the 
sun.  When  that  transformation  is  effect- 
ed, there  will  be  approach  at  every  part 
of  the  circuit — in  other  words,  the 
course  of  the  comet  will  become  a 
spiral,  the  coils  of  which  will  draw 
closer  and  closer  in  toward  the  sun's 
surface  ;  the  sun  will  be  within  the 
coils,  but  the  comet  itself  will  be  in  the 
toils,    and   its    end    not    far    off.     As 


throughout  this  approach  the  comet's 
substance  will  be  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
there  will  probably  be  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing resistance,  and  hence  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate  of  approach  toward  the 
sun.  Oddly  enough,  the  comet's  rate 
of  travelling  will  be  increased  notwith- 
standing this  constant  resistance,  the 
sun's  indrawing  action  adding  more 
motion  than  the  frictional  resistance 
subtracts.  For  several  days,  probably, 
the  comet  in  each  circuit,  when  off  the 
solar  disk,  will  be  a  conspicuous  object 
to  spectroscopists,  though  not  perhaps 
visible  in  the  telescope.  The  comet 
will  appear  outside  of  the  sun's  disk, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  at 
intervals  of  about  if  hours — 3^  hours 
being  the  time  of  circuit  of  a  body  close 
to  the  sun's  surface.  As  this  surface  is 
carried  round  once  in  about  twenty-five 
hours,  there  will  be  considerable  loss  of 
velocity,  and  resulting  heat,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  each  part  of  the  comet  as  it  is 
absorbed.  But  1  believe  the  whole  heat 
of  the  sun  would  be  little  increased  if 
the  whole  of  the  comet  were  thus  ab- 
sorbed at  once  ;  and  very  little  indeed 
if,  as  is  certain,  the  absorption  take 
place  piecemeal. — Co7-nhill  Magazine. 
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American  politics  of  late  have  been 
much  brought  before  English  readers. 
A  novel  called  "  Democracy."  publish- 
ed in  New  York  some  years  ago,  and 
now  reprinted  in  England,  has  had  a 
great  success  among  us.  As  it  paints 
in  strong  colors  and  with  great  literary 
force  the  corruption  and  selfishness  of 
American  public  men,  it  has  produced 
some  effect  upon  English  opinion. 
Much  has  also  been  said  by  our  own 
public  writers  and  speakers  about  an 
American  institution  called  the  Caucus, 
described  as  a  poisonous  weed  which, 
when  once  brought  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, will  strike  root  everywhere  among 
the  pure  wheat  of  English  politics,  just 
as  the  Canadian  pondweed  propagated 
itself  twenty  years  ago  through  our  rivers 
and  canals,  till  half  of  them  were  chok- 
ed up.     The  time  is,  therefore,  oppor- 


tune for  saying  a  few  words  upon  some 
aspects  of  politics  in  America,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  English  readers  a  fair 
impression  of  their  true  stale,  and  of 
showing  how  far  any  warnings  drawn 
from  them  are  applicable  to  England. 
I  do  so,  of  course,  with  the  diffidence 
which  every  one  must  feel  in  attempt- 
ing to  speak  of  a  country  that  he  knows 
only  as  a  traveller.  But  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  would,  in  addressing 
Englishmen,  be  exposed  to  other  difficul- 
ties hardly  less  serious  than  those  an 
Englishman  has  to  face  in  speaking  of 
America. 

What  is  the  picture  which  not  only 
this  novel  sets  before  us  ?  It  is  the  pict- 
ure of  a  vast  continent,  a  prosperous, 
rapidly  increasing,  and  highly  civilized 
nation  of  fifty-one  millions  of  people, 
whose  government  lies  in  the  hands  of 
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a  knot  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  men, 
some  of  them  accessible  to  bribes,  the 
rest  ready  to  wink  at  corruption  and  to 
sacrifice  honor  for  the  sake  of  their 
personal  advantage  or  that  of  their 
party.  The  central  figure  in  the  novel 
is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  but 
thoroughly  vulgar  in  his  ideas,  as  well 
as  in  his  oratory  ;  a  man  who  admits 
and  justifies  a  gross  breach  of  public 
duly  in  taking  money  to  "  put  through  " 
a  contract,  whose  power  is  based  upon 
intrigue,  who  has  done  nothing  for  the 
country  either  as  a  legislator  or  an  ad- 
ministrator. This  man  is  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  a  candidate  for  its  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  unlikely  to  be  chosen. 
The  other  personages  are  worthy  com- 
panions of  such  a  chief.  Some  are 
weak,  most  are  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded,  all  are  vulgar.  There  is  no 
public  spirit,  no  statesmanlike  insight 
among  them.  Their  chief  virtue  is  de- 
votion to  a  party  which  seems  to  have 
no  principles. 

"  What  a  shocking  state  of  things  !" 
cries  the  English  Pharisee,  not  without 
a  comfortable  reflection  that  he  is  not 
as  these  Republicans.  "  This,  then,  is 
what  democracy  comes  to.  This  is 
the  result  of  putting  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  masses.  Men  of  rank  and  wealth 
are  driven  out  of  public  life  ;  the  igno- 
ble mob  choose  people  like  themselves 
to  be  their  representatives  ;  corruption 
reigns  ;  national  interests  are  sacrificed  ; 
national  honor  forgotten  ;  the  morality 
of  the  country  sinks  while  its  revenues 
are  wasted.  And  this  is  what  you  want 
to  bring  Enlgand  to,  with  a  lowered 
county  franchise,  attacks  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Birmingham  Cau- 
cus." 

One  need  not  be  a  Tory  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  a  prospect.  If  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  to  make  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe 
a  fair  type  of  our  public  men,  we  had 
better  pause.  The  present  state  of 
things,  whatever  its  faults,  is  not  so  bad. 
But  is  the  picture  a  true  one  ?  That  is 
to  say,  are  Sil&s  P.  Ratcliffe  and  his  as- 
sociates fair  types  of  leading  politicians 
in  America  ?  and  if  so,  does  the  domi- 
nant position  which  he  holds  in  United 
States  politics  mean  the  same  thing  as 
the  premiership  of  a  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe 
would  mean  in    England  ?     I    am   not 


going  to  discuss  the  matter  as  a  political 
question.  Reasonings  from  the  poli- 
tics of  one  country  to  those  of  another 
are  interesting  and,  when  wisely  used, 
instructive.  But  they  are  also  danger- 
ous, for  there  is  always  something 
which  makes  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  vitiate 
any  inference  except  under  limitations 
and  qualifications  which  the  ordinary 
reader  does  not  heed,  or  soon  forgets. 
And  sensible  people  have,  at  bottom,  a 
just  perception  of  this,  and  do  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  much  influenced 
by  arguments  of  the  kind.  The  chief 
practical  use  of  history  is  to  prevent 
one  from  being  taken  in  by  histori- 
cal analogies.  My  object  in  these 
pages  is  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  pre- 
vent Englishmen  from  misjudging 
America,  not  to  frame  any  arguments  in 
favor  of  democratic  progress  in  Eng- 
land. Things  in  England  will  proceed 
on  their  own  path  whatever  we  may 
read  about  Republicanism  elsewhere, 
for  the  forces  which  move  them  are 
large  and  potent.  Apart  from  this  al- 
together it  is  to  be  wished  that  English- 
men should  have  just  views  about  the 
country  which  is  most  like  their  own, 
and  with  which  their  relations  are  most 
intimate. 

That  there  are  such  persons  as  Silas 
P.  Ratcliffe  among  the  public  men  at 
Washington  must  be  admitted.  There 
are  such  persons  in  England  also,  and 
in  every  country,  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican. Any  one  writing  a  novel  about 
English  public  life  might  fill  it  with 
people  equally  unscrupulous  and,  in 
their  way,  equally  successful,  and  yet 
might  justify  every  character  by  point- 
ing to  some  well-known  politician  as 
the  original  of  the  portrait.  There  are 
persons  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
not  merely  needy  adventurers,  but  per- 
sons of  wealth  or  position,  some  of 
whom  enjoy  titles,  conferred  or  inher- 
ited, who  are  no  better,  and  whom  we 
think  no  better,  than  these  Washington 
politicians. 

"  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  these  men 
are  very  few  in  England  ;  they  are  not 
fair  types  ;  they  are  excepti.  ns,  rare  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  in  England  they  never 
rise  to  high  places.  Their  schemes  are 
mainly  commercial,  and  do  not  injure 
the  political  interests  of  the  country. " 
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This  is  perfectly  true.  The  people  in 
question  are  fortunately  few  in  Eng- 
land, nor  have  they  ever  climbed  to  the 
highest  posts.  But  as  they  do  exist 
among  us  an  American  may  say  that  the 
picture  in  the  novel  is  unfair  in  the 
same  way  as  an  English  novel  would  be 
unfair  which  presented  only  Buch  per- 
sons as  figuring  in  English  political  life. 
Although,  therefore,  the  American  pict- 
ure may  be  less  misleading  than  a  sim- 
ilar English  picture  would  be,  still  it  is 
misleading.  The  author  of  the  novel  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  for  he  wrote  for 
his  own  countrymen,  who  would  under- 
stand and  allow  for  those  exaggerations 
which  we  permit  to  a  writer  of  fiction. 
It  is  only  the  English  reader  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  misled.  He  may  for- 
get what  the  American  reader  knows, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  public  men  at 
Washington  who  are  just  as  upright, 
fair-minded,  and  high-minded  as  most 
of  our  leading  politicians  are  in  Eng- 
land. To  determine  the  extent  to  which 
black  sheep  are  to  be  found  among 
members  of  Congress  (taking  them  as  a 
sample  of  the  more  successful  politi- 
cians), and  how  far  such  persons  have 
found  their  way  into  the  front  rank, 
would  be  hard  even  for  an  American, 
and  is  much  harder  for  an  Englishman. 
No  doubt  there  are  more  who  can  be 
"  got  at,"  whose  vote  can  be  influenced 
by  lobbying,  than  would  be  found  in  the 
English  Parliament.  So  the  .Ameri- 
cans say  themselves,  and  a  stranger  may 
therefore  say  it  without  offence.  But 
there  are  very  few  indeed  who  would 
take  a  bribe  in  a  naked  form,  and  there 
are  not  more  who  have  given  bribes  to 
their  constitutents,  or  been  privy  to  giv- 
ing, than  were  to^be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  twenty  years  ago. 
"  Lobbying,"  that  is  to  say  the  working 
of  a  bill  through  the  legislature,  usually 
becomes  personal  solicitation,  backed 
up  by  offers  of  some  personal  advan- 
tage. It  is  certainly  far  more  rife  than 
in  England,  and  has  thrown  discredit 
on  the  profession  of  the  lobbyist.  The 
protective  tariff,  with  the  alterations 
which,  are  sometimes  made  and  con- 
stantly threatened  in  it,  alterations 
affecting  enormous  commercial  inter- 
ests, is  a  fertile  source  of  this  evil.  In 
general,  however,  it  affects  only  what 
we  should  call  private  bill  legislation. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  i 


There  is  also  great  laxity  in  the  matter 
of  giving  pledges  and  making  promises 
to  catch  the  votes  of  particular  sections. 
Members  of  Congress  who  in  private 
will  speak  in  harsh  terms  of  Ireland  and 
her  people,  and  tell  you  that  England  is 
too  lenient  in  her  dealings  with  Irish 
conspiracy  or  obstruction,  allow  them- 
selves to  make  speeches  and  give  votes 
in  support  of  Irish  agitators  and  against 
England  which  excite  the  disgust  of  all 
sensible  Americans. 

It  must  further  be  admitted  that  the 
men  who  do  or  have  done  these  things, 
and  who  maintain  their  position  by  job- 
bing appointments  in  a  way  to  be  ex- 
plained presently,  are  sometimes  con- 
spicuous men,  influential  in  the  coun- 
cils of  their  party,  talked  of  for  the 
highest  offices,  and  occasionally  reward- 
ed by  a  judgeship,  or  a  lucrative  post, 
or  a  foreign  mission.  They  are  often 
powerful  stump  orators,  draw  crowds 
when  they  make  an  electioneering  tour, 
and  show  great  skill  in  manipulating 
those  assemblies  [of  the  party  that  are 
called  nominating  conventions.  Any 
one  who  should  take  his  idea  of  Ameri- 
can politics  exclusively  from  the  news- 
papers in  which  the  doings  of  these 
politicians  are  chronicled  and  their 
characters  reviled  or  defended,  might 
suppose  that  they  were  the  leading  per- 
sons in  the  State,  and  would  be  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  their  getting  complete 
control  of  it.  He  would  indeed  per- 
ceive that  there  are  also  honest  and 
patriotic  men  engaged  in  politics,  but 
hearing  less  of  these  latter,  he  would 
think  that  they  were  always  being  jostled 
out  of  the  game,  and  that  the  bad 
men  were  going  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  these 
bad  men,  though  always  on  the  point  of 
getting  the  great  places  and  doing  terri- 
ble mischief  there,  never  do  get  them. 
The  wind  lifts  the  apples  just  out  of 
their  reach,  as  it  did  from  Tantalus  in 
the  Odyssey.  They  intrigue  for  nomi- 
nations to  the  Presidency  or  some  other 
exalted  position,  but  at  the  last  moment, 
when  success  seems  almost  assured, 
public  opinion  comes  in  to  balk  their 
hopes.  The  nominating  convention 
which  has  to  choose  the  candidate  of  the 
party  feels  that  it  cannot  go  before  the 
nation  with  a  man  of  tarnished  character, 
a  man  who  has  not  what  the  Americans 
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call  "  a  good  record."  Or  if  the  place 
is  one  in  the  President's  gift,  he  rarely 
ventures  to  outrage  popular  sentiment 
and  injure  his  own  position  by  making  a 
really  bad  appointment.  To  be  known 
as  incorruptible  is  as  helpful  to  a  pub- 
lic man  in  America  as  in  England  or  in 
any  other  country.  Indeed,  simple 
honesty  and  sincerity  often  raise  to  the 
highest  places  persons  of  quite  ordinary 
capacity.  Out  of  the  whole  list  of  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  there  is  not 
one  on  whose  character  for  personal 
probity  a  stain  rests,  while  some,  of 
whom  Lincoln  and  Garfield  are  the  most 
recent  conspicuous  examples,  have  been 
singularly  conscientious  and  patriotic. 
So,  too,  among  those  who  have  of  late 
years  filled  the  great  Cabinet  offices,  and 
the  not  less  important  places  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  are 
very  few  of  tarnished  reputation.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  minor  officials, 
but  the  minor  officials,  for  reasons  to  be 
explained  presently,  can  do  much  less 
mischief  than  corresponding  officials 
would  do  in  England.  Even  as  re- 
gards them  there  is  probably  more 
smoke  than  fire.  People  are  much  less 
reticent  than  in  England  ;  charges  which 
are  only  whispered  here  are  made  openly 
there,  and  made  so  frequently  and  so 
groundlessly  that  the  accused  person, 
even  when  innocent,  does  not  care  to 
refute  them.  Scandals  that  in  Europe 
would  be  hushed  up  obtain  the  widest 
currency.  No  doubt  they  are  frequent. 
I  am  far  from  defending  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  the  wisest  Ameri- 
cans deplore.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
it  is  much  less  alarming  than  English- 
men would  suppose  from  reading  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  or  from  the  picture  the 
novel  presents.  And  on  the  whole  the 
public  business  of  the  United  States 
goes  on  fairly  well.  Grave  offenders 
are  punished  by  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  ;  mischievous  enterprises  are 
checked  before  much  harm  has  been 
done  ;  and  though  as  regards  foreign 
affairs  there  is  some  gasconading,  and 
sometimes  a  want  of  international  cour- 
tesy, one  might  point,  were  it  not  desir- 
able to  avoid  controversies  of  English 
politics,  to  English  ministers  who  have 
rivalled  or  surpassed  the  most  offensive 
performances  of   American    Secretaries 


of  State.  There  is  a  want  of  dignity  in 
politics  generally  ;  there  is  a  want  of 
efficiency  in  some  departments  of  ad- 
ministration, and  serious  loss  to  the 
public  by  jobbing  ;  but  in  comparison 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  extraordi- 
nary elasticity  of  its  finance,  these  fail- 
ings attract  little  notice. 

It  is  more  important  and  interesting 
to  inquire  how  far  corruption  and  vul- 
garity and  ignorance  among  American 
politicians  mean  the  same  thing  and 
have  the  same  consequences  as  similar 
faults  would  mean  and  have  in  England. 
One  may  admit  that  they  exist  in 
America,  and  utterly  deny  that  they 
cast  the  same  black  shadow  over  the 
country  as  they  would  over  Eng- 
land. This  is  exactly  what  every  one 
who  knows  the  two  countries  will  deny. 
But  it  needs  some  explanation  to  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  apt  to  take  their  own 
country  as  a  type,  and  assume  that 
others  must  be  like  it.  Where  two  peo- 
ples and  forms  of  government  have  so 
many  points  of  likeness  as  we  have  to 
the  United  States,  this  tendency  is  all 
the  greater.  The  proposition  I  wish  to 
support  is  that  politics  are  a  totally 
different  thing  in  America  from  what 
they  are  in  England.  Here  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  country  is  its  main,  its 
central,  its  highest  social  life.  It  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  men  most  con- 
spicuous by  rank  and  practical  talents. 
It  is  the  great  game  which  ambitious 
men  seek  to  join  in,  the  great  means  of 
influencing  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ty which  patriotic  or  philanthropic  men 
desire  to  use.  All  educated  people,  and 
many  uneducated,  take  an  interest  in  it, 
watch  what  goes  on  in  Parliament,  are 
familiar  with  the  characters  and  even  the 
faces  of  the  leading  men.  Here  there 
are  usually,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  constantly,  large  and 
grave  questions  under  discussion — con- 
stitutional questions  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power,  questions 
of  foreign  policy  which  involve  peace  or 
war  with  neighboring  States,  domestic 
questions  some  one  of  which  affects 
every  class  in  the  community.  The 
central  government,  though  less  domi- 
nant and  less  meddlesome  than  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  is  nevertheless  al- 
ways  near    us,    touching    us    at   many 
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points.  The  badness  or  goodness  of  our 
administration,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
our  foreign  policy,  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  current  legislation,  make  a  sensi- 
ble difference  to  us.  They  rightly  en- 
gage public  attention,  they  naturally  at- 
tract much  of  the  best  talent  of  the 
country.  In  a  word,  if  our  central 
government  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  Parliament  or  incompetent 
officials,  England  would  decline  at  once. 
And  if  England  were  to  suffer  her 
affairs  to  be  managed  by  such  men,  it 
would  only  be  either  because  she  had 
none  better,  or  because  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic morals  and  public  spirit  had  already 
fallen.  The  decadence  of  the  statesmen 
would  argue  the  decadence  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  America  the  political  life 
of  the  country  is  not  the  main  or  cen- 
tral current  of  its  life,  but  seems  a  kind 
of  side  channel  encumbered  by  weeds 
and  bushes.  Politics  is  not  the  career 
which  a  young  man  of  talents  and  am- 
bition naturally  turns  to  or  seeks  to 
enter.  There  are  at  present,  and  have 
been  since  the  pacification  of  the  South, 
few  political  questions  that  rouse  any 
interest.  Nobody  cares  about  politics 
(save  at  the  time  of  the  presidential 
election)  except  those  professional  poli- 
ticians who  are  playing  the  game  for 
their  own  purposes.  There  really  is 
nothing  to  care  about.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  attract  little  attention, 
and  are  very  briefly  reported.  People 
don't  talk  about  politics  as  they  do  in 
this  country.  Last  autumn,  during  a 
stay  of  four  months  in  America,  in 
which  I  had  constant  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  all  sorts  of  people,  I  never 
heard  a  political  subject  mentioned  un- 
less when  I  had  introduced  it  myself. 
In  fact,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
ordinary  American  citizen  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  carried  on,  while  as 
to  foreign  policy  it  is  happily  unneces- 
sary to  have  any.  As  a  distinguished 
American  thinker  once  said  to  me,  gov- 
ernment in  America  is  a  mere  surviv- 
al, a  relic  of  past  times  which  has  no 
longer  the  importance  it  still  possesses 
in  the  Old  World.  Indeed  he  went  so 
far  as  to  call  it  a  scab  on  the  body 
politic,  which  may  in  time  disappear. 

To  state  fully  the  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence would  require  many  pages,  so  I 
will   only   glance   at   a    few    of   them. 


There  is,  first,  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  really  no  great  questions  to  engage 
men's  sympathy  and  exercise  their 
reason.  There  is,  secondly,  the  supe- 
rior attraction  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of 
America  has  for  its  people,  the 
progress  of  colonization,  the  making 
and  working  of  railroads,  the  found- 
ing of  new  industries  ;  all  these  are 
more  important  to  their  eyes  than  to 
those  of  any  European  nation,  and 
cover  more  of  their  horizon.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  government 
is  in  America  divided  between  the  cen- 
tral or  Federal,  and  local  or  State  au- 
thorities. Of  these  two,  the  former  is 
the  more  dignified,  and  in  a  sense  the 
more  important,  because  it  affects  the 
whole  republic  ;  but  it  touches  the  citi- 
zen infinitely  less  than  the  central  gov- 
ernment does  in  England,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  direct  taxation 
and  very  little  with  legislation,  both 
these  matters  belonging  to  the  several 
States.  A  good  deal  of  the  want  of 
interest  which  educated  Americans  show 
in  their  government  appears  due  to  a 
separation  of  politics  into  two  divisions, 
neither  of  which  covers  the  whole 
ground.  State  politics  seem  too  local, 
restricted,  or,  as  we  should  say,  munic- 
ipal, to  demand  the  services  of  a  first- 
rate  man.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal 
politics  are  too  remote,  and  do  not  in- 
clude one  of  the  departments  most  in- 
teresting to  a  jurist  or  philanthropist, 
that  of  the  reforms  in  the  civil  law  or 
local  administrative  system.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  there  is  al- 
together less  government,  less  interfer- 
ence by  the  State,  in  America,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that  in  our  colonies  also, 
than  in  England.  The  idea  that  things 
ought  to  be  left  to  themselves,  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  the  safest  agency  for 
promoting  objects  of  common  utility, 
is  more  largely  embraced  and  applied 
there  than  here.  It  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  an  extent  which  a  faithful  adhe- 
rent of  laissez-faire  doctrines  recoils 
from.  Railroad  companies,  for  in- 
stance, and  other  powerful  corporations 
are  subjected  to  far  less  control  than 
with  us,  and  sometimes  tyrannize  over 
the  districts  they  traverse.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  objects  which  people  in 
England    propose    to  effect   by  legisla- 
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tion,  which  in  America  are  assumed  to 
be  left  to  the  benevolence  of  some  vol- 
untary society.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  fewer  ancient  rules  or  institutions 
which  need  to  be  legislated  for  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  necessities  of 
modern  times.  Lastly,  the  immense 
area  of  the  country  places  its  political 
life  under  conditions  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  European  states.  Al- 
though the  telegraph  informs  every  vil- 
lage next  morning  of  what  has  happened 
at  Washington  the  afternoon  before, 
Washington  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
what  London  is  to  England  or  Paris  to 
France.  Its  life  is  a  purely  political  life, 
dissociated  from  that  of  the  great  com- 
mercial and  literary  centres.  States- 
men who  reside  in  it  are  personally 
known  only  there  and  at  their  own 
homes.  They  cannot  make  themselves 
known  over  the  rest  of  the  Union.  A 
French  or  English  statesman  may  in  the 
course  of  a  twenty  years'  career  have 
visited  all  the  great  towns  in  France  or 
England,  and  made  himself  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  every  part  of  his 
country.  And  in  small  countries  like 
France  and  England  people  are  con- 
stantly reviving  their  own  interest  in 
politics  and  that  of  their  friends  by  visits 
to  headquarters.  The  chairmen  of 
local  Liberal  and  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, who  come  up  to  London  and  are 
taken  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  county  or  borough 
member,  acquire  and  carry  back  with 
them  a  personal  interest  in  political 
struggles  and  a  sense  of  their  dramatic 
aspects  which  no  American  can  feel  who 
lives  in  Maine  or  Minnesota,  not  to  say 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  True,  the  profes- 
sional politician,  wherever  he  lives  in 
America,  is  at  least  as  much  interested 
in  politics  as  any  one  in  England,  for 
politics  affects  his  livelihood,  a  profes- 
'  sional  politician  being  either  an  office- 
holder or  an  office-seeker.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  intelligent  citi- 
zen, and  he,  just  because  there  is  a  class 
of  professional  politicians,  cares  less 
about  politics,  and  has  less  to  do  with 
them  than  a  man  of  the  same  position 
and  education  would  do  in  England. 
For  these  among  other  reasons  politics 
mean  less  and  politicians  count  for  less 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country.    Their  merits  are  less  ben- 


eficial, their  faults  less  mischievous, 
their  whole  sphere  of  action  more  re- 
stricted and  less  regarded  than  in  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  being  drawn  from  the 
highest  class,  socially  and  intellectually, 
and  being  a  sample  of  what  is  best  in 
the  country,  politicians  are  largely  com- 
posed of  persons  of  scanty  education, 
small  means,  and  average  abilities. 
Their  occupation,  the  practice  of  what 
is  called  politics  in  the  United  States, 
does  not,  or  need  not,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  involve  any  study  or 
even  any  dealing  with  that  large  round 
of  difficult  qestions  which  employs  the 
politicians  of  European  countries.  A 
great  many,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
in  the  eastern  and  central  States  gener- 
ally, are  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  (there 
is  in  America  no  distinction  between 
barristers  and  attorneys)  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  profession  no  less  valu- 
able and  influential  than  in  England. 
But  it  is  not  generally  the  more  eminent 
lawyers  who  take  to  politics  ;  it  is  often 
the  small  practitioner  in  a  small  town 
who,  when  his  business  does  not  pros- 
per, becomes  an  office-seeker.  One 
does  not  like  to  make  general  state- 
ments, because  they  are  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  ;  and  I  know  many  poli- 
ticians in  America  wh(5  are  men  of  the 
highest  character,  as  well  as  the  highest 
ability.  But  if  a  general  statement  has 
to  be  made,  it  must  be  that  the  politi- 
cians reflect  public  capacity  and  thought 
not  of  the  best  but  of  the  mediocre  sort. 
And  as  the  practice  of  politics  does  not 
require,  or  produce,  any  familiarity 
with  those  large  questions  which  the 
members  of  European  legislatures  have 
to  face,  it  is  not  in  itself  educative. 
Beside,  it  is  exposed  to  many  tempta- 
tions. The  president  of  a  small  Wes- 
tern University  one  day  showed  me  a 
list  he  had  made  out  of  the  employ- 
ments to  which  his  graduates  had  betak- 
en themselves  during  the  last  seven 
years.  When  he  had  given  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  had  become  doctors, 
schoolmasters,  and  so  forth.  I  asked. 
"  And  how  many  have  gone  into  poli- 
tics ?"  "I  am  glad  to  say,  only  five  " 
was  his  answer,  given  without  any  idea 
of  a  joke.  This  is  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment of  the  educated  American 
toward  the  local  politicians,  and  it  is 
of  course  from  their  ranks  mainly  that 
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the  Federal  politicians  are  taken. 
Socially  and  economically  regarded,  the 
politicians  are  an  unimportant  element 
in  society  over  the  Union  at  large.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  capital  error  to  compare 
them  with  the  politicians  of  any  Euro- 
pean country,  or  to  suppose  that  their 
defects  are  an  index  of  a  decline  in 
honor,  morality,  or  patriotism  among 
the  people  at  large.  And  it  is  scarcely 
less  an  error  to  attribute  those  defects 
to  what  is  vaguely  called  democracy. 

However  our  English  alarmist  re- 
turns to  the  charge.  "  Admitting  the 
truth  of  your  statements,"  he  replies, 
"  see  what  they  involve.  You  grant  that 
the  best  men  of  the  country  seldom  go 
into  politics.  Is  this  not  a  serious  mis- 
fortune ?  Does  it  not  leave  the  field 
open  to  bad  men  ?  Even  supposing  the 
State  Legislatures  to  correspond  (though 
the  area  of  their  power  is  so  vastly 
larger)  to  the  municipal  councils  of  our 
great  towns  or  to  the  county  boards 
which  we  are  promised  shortly,  is  it  not 
important  that  capable  and  upright  men 
should  form  these  legislatures  ?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  serve 
his  neighbors  and  his  country  by  enter- 
ing them,  as  many  good  citizens  in  Eng- 
land serve  on  local  bodies  ?  Must  there 
not  be  something  seriously  wrong  if 
good  citizens  hold  aloof  ?  And  must  not 
grave  evils  sooner  or  later  follow  from 
leaving  the  reins  of  government,  local 
and  still  more  Federal  government,  in 
the  hands  of  persons  many  of  whom 
are  unworthy  of  trust  ?" 

That  there  is  force  in  such  reflections 
the  Americans  are  themselves  the  first 
to  admit.  For  years  past  the  best 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  have  been  preaching  their  duty 
to  good  citizens,  calling  on  them  not 
only  to  go  to  the  polls,  but  to  see  that 
worthy  candidates  are  run,  and  them- 
selves come  forward  as  candidates  both 
for  the  local  legislatures  and  for  Con- 
gress. One  must,  therefore,  answer  the 
English  critic  not  by  denying  that  the 
present  evils  are  serious  in  such  great 
cities  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
nor  that  they  may  be  serious  over  a 
wider  area  fifty  years  hence,  when  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  has  increased,  but  by  insist- 
ing that  as  regards  the  country  at  large 
they  are  incomparably  less  serious  than 


they  would  be  in  Europe.  Politics  in 
America — and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
Canada  (whose  condition  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  as  that  of  her  Southern 
neighbors) — means  the  distribution  of 
offices  ;  and  the  offices  have  so  much 
less  importance  than  in  Europe  that  it 
matters  far  less  who  are  the  men  that 
fill  them.  As  regards  the  causes  which 
keep  the  best  men  out  of  politics,  I 
have  only  space  to  indicate  one  or  two. 
Parliamentary  life  is  less  interesting  and 
stimulating  than  in  England,  because  it 
has  fewer  and  less  vital  problems  to 
deal  with.  Other  careers,  such  as  that 
of  finance  or  railroad  management,  are 
relatively  more  attractive  than  they  are 
here.  There  exists  no  large  leisured 
class  with  a  hereditary  taste  for  poli- 
tics, and  almost  a  hereditary  claim  to 
high  office.  The  immense  area  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  fact  that  the 
political  capital  is  a  comparatively 
small  city,  diminishes  the  action  of 
good  society  upon  politics.  No  such 
centre  exists,  as  in  France  or  England, 
where  a  great  merchant,  or  financier,  or 
advocate,  or  journalist,  or  man  of  let- 
ters, can  live  and  pursue  politics  along 
with  his  own  profession.  In  fact  he  is 
in  most  cases  forced  to  sacrifice  his 
other  avocations  if  he  goes  into  Con- 
gress, since  he  cannot  conduct  his  busi- 
ness from  Washington. 

All  these  causes  taken  together  go  a 
good  way  to  explain  the  disinclination 
of  the  "  best  people"  to  enter  political 
life.  There  is,  however,  one  still  more 
important,  which  deserves  a  paragraph 
or  two  to  itself,  because  it  brings  us  to 
consider  the  capital  evil  of  American 
politics,  and  involves  also  the  explana- 
tion of  what  is  called  rather  absurdly — 
for  the  word  has  in  America  a  different 
meaning — the  Caucus  system.  That 
system  is  a  vicious  one.  But  it  has 
very  little  likeness  to  what  is  called  the 
"  Birmingham  Caucus"  in  England,  an 
institution  which  must  be  judged  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  not  by  false  analo- 
gies drawn  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  United  States,  in  taking  over  a 
century  ago  English  law  and  the  Eng- 
lish political  system  in  its  main  features 
(such  as  the  two  chambers,  and  the 
vesting  of  executive  power  and  the  right 
of  appointment  to  offices  in  a  single 
head  of  the  State),  took  over  also  that 
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remarkable  institution  which  we  call 
government  by  party.  As  everybody 
knows,  party  government  is  not  very  old 
in  England.  It  grew  up  under  Charles 
II.,  before  whose  time  the  sovereign  had 
himself  chosen  his  ministers  instead  of 
having  them  forced  on  him  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  became  settled  under 
Anne  and  George  I.  Its  essence  lies  in 
the  existence  in  a  country  of  two  sets 
of  views  and  tendencies,  which  divide 
the  nation  into  two  sections,  each  sec- 
tion believing  in  its  own  views,  and  in- 
fluenced by  its  peculiar  tendencies  and 
associations  to  deal  in  its  own  particular 
way  with  every  new  question  as  it  comes 
up.  The  particular  dogmas  may  change  ; 
doctrines  once  held  by  Whigs  alone  may 
now  be  held  by  Tories  also  ;  doctrines 
which  Whigs  would  have  rejected  a 
century  ago  may  now  be  part  of  the  or- 
thodox creed  of  the  Liberal  party. 
But  the  tendencies  are  permanent,  and 
have  always  so  worked  upon  the  several 
new  great  questions  and  problems  which 
have  during  the  last  two  centuries  pre- 
sented themselves,  that  each  party  has 
had  not  only  a  concrete  life  in  its  mem- 
bers, but  an  intellectual  and  moral  life 
in  its  principles.  Even  when  its  leaders 
have  been  least  worthy  and  their  aims 
least  pure,  it  has  felt  itself  ennobled 
and  inspirited  by  the  sense  that  it  had 
great  objects  to  fight  for,  a  history  and 
traditions  which  imposed  upon  it  the 
duty  of  carrying  on  the  contest  for  its 
distinctive  principles.  It  is  because 
practical  questions  have  never  been 
lacking  which  brought  these  respective 
principles  into  play,  forcing  the  one 
party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  order  and 
authority,  the  other  that  of  progress  and 
freedom,  that  our  two  great  parties  have 
not  degenerated  into  mere  factions. 
Their  struggles  for  office  have  been  re- 
deemed from  selfishness  by  the  feeling 
that  office  was  a  means  of  giving  effect 
to  those  principles  in  practice. 

But  if  the  principles  which  called  a 
party  into  being  have  ceased  to  exist,  if 
its  characteristic  doctrines  have  no 
longer  any  bearing  on  the  present  state 
of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  if  there 
are  no  questions  to  which  those  princi- 
ples can  be  applied  so  that  the  one  party 
will  naturally,  in  pursuance  of  its  heredi- 
tary tendency,  propose  one  solution  and 
the  other  party  another,  what  becomes 


of  the  party  ?  Clearly  it  ought  to  die. 
Its  function  is  exhausted.  It  has  no 
longer  an  intellectual  and  moral  raison 
d'etre.  The  soul  is  gone  ;  so  the  life 
ought  to  expire  and  the  body  be  buried. 
But  parties  are  seldom  content  so  to  die. 
They  live  on  and  fight  as  fiercely  as 
ever,  as  did  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
long  after  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
had  vanished,  and  that  of  the  Pope  had 
ceased  to  oppose  it.  Suppose  that  in 
England  all  the  questions  which  divide 
Whigs  from  Tories  were  suddenly  set- 
tled. We  should  be  in  a  difficulty.  Our 
free  constitution  has  been  so  long 
worked  by  the  action  and  reaction  of 
Ministerialists  and  Opposition  that,  for 
a  time  at  least,  there  would  probably 
continue  to  be  two  parties.  But  they 
would  no  longer  be  Whigs  and  Tories  ; 
they  would  be  merely  Ins  and  Outs. 
Their  combats  would  be  waged  not  even 
nominally  for  principles,  but  for  place. 
For  the  government  of  the  country,  with 
the  honor,  power,  and  emoluments 
attached  to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a 
prize  to  be  contended  for  ;  and  not  only 
the  leaders,  but  those  Vho  expected 
something  from  the  leaders,  would  con- 
tinue to  register  voters,  and  form  polit- 
ical clubs,  and  fight  elections  just  as 
they  do  now.  The  difference  would  be 
that  there  would  no  longer  be  great  and 
noble  principles  to  appeal  to,  so  that 
men  quiet  or  fastidious,  or  otherwise 
occupied,  would  not  join  in  the  strug- 
gle, while  those  who  did  would  no 
longer  feel  stimulated  by  the  sense  that 
they  were  battling  for  something  ideal, 
something  which  involved  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  Loyalty  to  a  leader 
whom  it  was  sought  to  make  Prime 
Minister  would  be  a  poor  substitute,  and 
not  a  safe  substitute,  for  loyalty  to  a 
faith.  If  there  were  no  conspicuous 
leader,  the  only  motive  left  would  be 
party  spirit,  and  a  desire  that  one's 
friends  should  have  the  good  things. 
Something  like  this  .has  happened  in 
America.  Since  the  resettlement  of  the 
Southern  States  after  the  civil  war  there 
have  been  no  questions  dividing  the  old 
great  parties  (such  questions  as  do  exist, 
the  tariff  and  civil  service  reform,  are 
questions  on  which  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  not  taken  sides).  The 
old  principles  which  made  the  parties 
have  been  worked  out,  and  the  parties, 
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having  no  longer  any  distinctive  pro- 
gramme to  carry  out,  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  dissolved.  But  the 
government  of  the  country  has  to  be 
carried  on,  and  therefore  the  parties 
must  be  kept  alive  for  that  purpose. 
They  have,  therefore,  become  mere  Ins 
and  Outs  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  best  citizens  should  feel  the 
same  desire  to  join  in  a  combat  of 
office-seekers  as  men  in  France  or  in 
England,  where  the  interests  of  religion 
or  freedom  are  held  to  be  at  stake. 
This  state  of  matters  exists  in  Canada 
also — indeed  in  most  of  our  self-govern- 
ing colonies — and  the  results  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  American  Republic. 

But  here  comes  in  another  feature, 
peculiar  to  the  United  States.  All  ad- 
ministrative federal  offices,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  from  the  presidency  down 
to  a  postmastership  in  a  western  village 
or  the  keeping  of  a  lighthouse  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  party  offices,  held  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  Custom 
as  well  as  law  allows  the  holder  to  be 
dismissed  at  any  moment  without  cause; 
and  custom  prescribes  that  he  shall  be 
dismissed  whenever  the  party  opposed 
to  his  own  comes  into  power.  The  new 
administration  is  not  only  permitted  but 
bound  to  reward  its  supporters  by  put- 
ting them  into  the  offices  whence  those 
of  the  losing  party  have  been  expelled. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  spoils  system, 
from  the  famous  phrase  of  President 
Jackson,  "  The  spoils  belong  to  the 
victors."  Its  most  immediate  evil  re- 
sult is  to  injure  the  civil  service  of  the 
country  by  discouraging  able  and  steady 
men  from  entering  it,  since  they  can 
have  no  security  that  they  will  keep 
their  places,  and  by  making  the  nation 
lose  the  benefit  of  such  skill  as  its  em- 
ployes have  acquired  by  practice,  since 
the  most  devoted  and  experienced 
official  may  be  turned  out  at  short 
notice  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
merely  because  the  place  is  wanted  for 
some  importunate  applicant.  There  is, 
however,  another  consequence  less  ob- 
vious to  the  English  reader.  It  creates 
a  large  class  of  persons  who  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  political  war- 
fare. The  absence  of  great  public  ques- 
tions may  make  the  ordinary  citizen 
indifferent  to  the  triumph  of  one  or 
other  party.    But  the  private  and  selfish 


interest  of  every  man  who  holds  a 
salaried  place,  or  who  desires  to  get 
one,  raises  up  a  set  of  people  full  of 
zeal  for  their  party,  eagerly  and  rest- 
lessly active  in  promoting  its  triumph  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  It  is  they 
who  work  politics,  or,  to  use  the  Trans- 
atlantic expression,  "  run  the  machine." 
To  these  men  the  success  of  their  party 
means  their  own  livelihood,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  providing  for  their  relatives 
and  friends  ;  and  although  the  posts  are 
not  highly  paid,  the  income  is  a  fair  one 
for  persons  who  themselves  mostly  be- 
long to  the  poorer  class.  If  Federal 
offices  alone  were  involved,  the  number 
of  places  to  be  had  would  be  too  small 
to  make  the  office-seeking  class  a  large 
one.  But  in  every  State  and  every  city 
the  two  great  parties  exist,  and  possess 
a  complete  organization.  Every  State 
and  every  city  has  a  large  number  of 
salaried  offices  whose  occupants  are 
changed  according  as  the  one  party  or 
the  other  is  in  the  majority.  Some  of 
these  offices  are  elective,  and  the  party 
runs  its  candidates  for  them.  To  this 
category  there  unfortunately  belong,  in 
most  States,  the  judgeships.  Other 
offices  lie  in  the  gift  of  the  governor  or 
the  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  to 
these  he  is  expected  to  appoint  adhe- 
rents of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
which  has  put  him  in  power,  and  in 
whose  hand  his  own  fortunes  lie.  Be- 
side, the  membership  of  Congress  or 
of  a  State  Legislature  is  itself  also  a 
salaried  place,  not  indeed  lucrative,  yet 
to  many  people  quite  worth  having. 
The  party  organization  of  course  looks 
after  all  elections  and  all  appointments, 
to  State  offices  and  local  offices  as  well 
as  to  Federal  offices.  And  as  elections 
are  frequent,  members  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  being  chosen 
every  two  years,  and  there  being  many 
other  elections  for  the  State  offices  and 
municipal  offices,  the  machine  is  not 
allowed  to  rust.  It  is  kept  constantly 
going,  it  needs  the  attention  and  occu- 
pies the  energies  of  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  persons.  They  are  of  course 
the  persons  to  whom  it  means  place, 
profit,  and  power.  Hence  in  every  dis- 
trict the  office-holders  are  the  Ministe- 
rialists, who  keep  the  party  together, 
conduct  the  registrations,  bring  out  the 
candidates,  get  up  and  address  the  pub- 
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lie  meetings,  work  the  elections,  and  (in 
extreme  cases)  falsify  the  polling  books. 
The  office-seekers,  who  can  only  get  in 
themselves  by  turning  out  the  present 
occupants,  are  the  Opposition,  and  per- 
fonn  similar  work  for  their  own  side, 
though  of  course  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  the  control  of  the  election 
machinery.  If  they  had  only  one  set  of 
places  to  look  to,  the  Federal  offices,  or 
the  State  offices,  or  the  local  offices, 
they  might  be  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures — such  as  the  Democratic  party 
has  had  to  suffer  since  the  first  election 
of  President  Lincoln  in  i860.  But  as 
there  are  two  other  sets  of  places  to 
stimulate  their  desires  and  reward  their 
efforts,  there  is  no  danger  of  apathy.  A 
beaten  party  comes  up  fresh  to  the  fight 
every  time,  and  generally  before  long 
gets  hold  of  one  set  at  least  of  the  cov- 
eted emoluments.  So  distinctly  is  the 
duty  of  the  civil  service  to  work  for 
their  own  side  recognized,  that  the  party 
managers  sometimes  impose  a  sort  of 
tax,  informally  of  course  and  secretly, 
upon  their  officials,  who  have  then  to 
contribute  a  percentage  of  their  salaries 
toward  the  party  fund,  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  canvassing  and  election- 
eering are  defrayed. 

"  Is  then,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  the 
business  of  electioneering  left  to  these 
personally  interested  politicians  ?  Do 
other  citizens,  those  active,  keen,  bright 
Americans  of  whom  we  hear  so  much, 
not  take  part  in  it,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, yet  at  least  to  see  that  the  affairs 
of  the  community  are  intrusted  to  com- 
petent hands  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
office-holders  and  office-seekers  should 
exert  themselves  ;  less  easy  to  under- 
stand why  other  people  do  not  join,  do 
not  keep  such  an  important  matter  from 
falling  into  these  professional  hands  ? 
Why  do  not  public-spirited  men,  whose 
motives  are  above  suspicion,  become 
candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  for 
the  membership  of  the  legislatures  ? 
They  would  naturally  be  preferred  by 
their  fellow-citizens." 

Party  organization  has  been  brought 
to  a  rare  perfection  in  America.  Noth- 
ing can  be  fairer  in  theory,  nothing 
more  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
self-government.  The  unit  is  a  small 
local  area — in  a  city  one  of  the  wards. 
The  voters  belonging  to  the  party  in  this 


local  area  are  convoked  to  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  of  the  larger 
local  area  in  which  these  wards  are  in- 
cluded. This  meeting  is  called  a  pri- 
mary, and  the  delegates  whom  it  chooses 
are  a  species  of  ward  committee  for  the 
ward.  Together  with  the  delegates 
from  all  the  other  wards,  they  form  the 
convention  for  the  district.  Either  di- 
rectly or  through  other  delegates  whom 
they  in  turn  choose  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  convention,  they  select  the  can- 
didates for  office.  The  details  of  the 
system  are  complex  ;  it  may  be  enough 
to  note  that  the  highest  of  all  party  as- 
semblies is  that  which  meets  once  in 
every  four  years  to  choose  the  party 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  This  council  is  called 
the  National  Nominating  Convention  ; 
and  the  similar  bodies  which  meet  to 
choose  in  each  State  the  candidates  for 
its  chief  offices  are  called  State  Conven- 
tions. The  main  duty  of  every  con- 
vention is  to  choose  the  party  candi- 
dates, both  for  the  elective  offices  and 
for  the  membership  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures and  of  Congress  (as  the  case  may 
be),  the  object  of  course  being  to  secure 
that  the  undivided  vote  of  the  party 
shall  be  cast  for  the  candidates  who  are 
most  likely  to  succeed,  because  most  in 
favor  with  the  party  as  a  whole.  And 
the  system  seems  excellently  calculated 
to  attain  this  end,  because  it  is  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party,  in  their  several 
primaries,  who  choose  the  delegates, 
and  these  delegates  who  in  turn  choose 
those  with  whom  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates rests.  The  people  have  every  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  will,  and  it 
is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  get  the 
best  candidates.  Clearly  the  primary  is 
the  key  of  the  whole.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  delegates  it  chooses,  for 
once  chosen,  they  can  bring  out  any 
candidate  they  like.  He  is,  through 
their  nomination,  the  candidate  of  the 
party,  who  has  a  claim  on  the  votes  of 
the  party,  even  of  those  who  would  not 
have  themselves  chosen  him.  The  duty, 
therefore,  of  every  good  citizen  who  de- 
sires the  best  candidates  is  to  go  to  the 
party  primary  of  the  ward  or  district  he 
belongs  to,  and  there  give  his  vote  for 
delegates  he  can  trust.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  good  citizen  often  does  not 
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care  enough  about  the  matter.  He  has 
an  engagement  to  dinner,  or  it  is  a  wet 
night,  or  he  forgets  all  about  the  meet- 
ing. The  professional  politician,  how- 
ever, does  not  forget.  He  goes,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  He  has  usually 
a  number  of  acquaintances  whom  he 
takes  with  him  (the  men  whom,  in 
American  phrase,  he  "  owns"),  so  that 
the  primary  may  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  professionals  and  their  creatures. 
In  such  cases  the  business  is  despatched 
quickly  and  easily.  A  list  of  delegates, 
which  has  of  course  been  prepared  be- 
forehand by  the  leading  professionals,  is 
proposed  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
without  a  division.  These  delegates  are 
the  professionals  themselves,  or  persons 
on  whom  they  can  rely.  The  meeting 
is  then  dissolved;  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  all  the  primaries  are  over,  the 
Republicans  or  Democrats  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  city  learn  that  they  have 
left  themselves  in  the  hands  of  this 
clique,  who  have  settled  the  whole  thing 
in  secret  conclave,  and  merely  gone 
through  the  form  of  obtaining  a  popular 
sanction.  Sometimes,  however,  things 
do  not  proceed  so  smoothly.  If  the 
local  party  managers  have  abused  their 
power  by  putting  into  office  bad  men, 
who  have  wasted  or  misappropriated  the 
city  revenues,  the  better  citizens  now 
and  then  combine  to  attend,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  "  capture"  the  primaries.  They 
come  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the 
managers*  list  of  delegates  is  submitted, 
they  oppose  it  and  propose  another  list 
of  their  own.  A  struggle  follows.  The 
chairman,  who  is  usually  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  managers,  probably  tries 
to  rule  the  speakers  of  the  independent 
section  out  of  order,  and  may  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  the  list  of  his 
own  friends  carried  when  it  has  not  been 
so,  or  even  to  dissolve  the  meeting  rather 
than  accept  a  defeat.  Possibly,  but 
rarely,  the  independents  succeed  in  get- 
ting their  delegates  chosen.  Generally 
the  victory  remains  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  professional  clique. 
And  it  must  be  understood  that  such  a 
contest  is  altogether  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  only  to  be  looked  for  in 
places  where  the  ruling  party  has  grossly 
abused  its  power  and  driven  the  better 
sort  of  citizens  to  exert  themselves  for 


the  protection  of  the  community.  This 
has  happened  only  in  a  few  of  the  great 
cities,  and  most  conspicuously  in  New 
York,  a  place  so  exceptional  owing  to 
its  vast  population  of  poor  and  ignorant 
people,  mostly  recent  immigrants  from 
Europe,  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  American  city  politics.  The 
more  usual  way  of  resisting  the  domina- 
tion of  the  party  managers  is  for  good 
citizens,  after  meetings  and  combina- 
tions among  themselves,  either  to  ab- 
stain from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to 
bring  out  a  rival  set  of  candidates  of 
their  own  party,  and  run  these  both 
against  the  opposite  party  and  against 
Avhat  may  be  called  the  authorized  list 
of  their  own  party  managers.  This  is 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  poli- 
tics, "  bolting,"  and  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  by  moderate  and  patriotic  men 
of  both  parties.  In  Philadelphia,  a  city 
which  has  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
its  "  Ring"  as  long  as  New  York,  it 
was  successfully  employed  a  year  ago, 
to  put  several  trustworthy  men  into 
office.  But  in  general  these  tactics, 
when  used  by  an  independent  section  in 
either  party,  result  in  the  victory  of  the 
opposite  party,  because  the  parties  are 
so  nearly  balanced  that  any  serious  de- 
fection from  one  gives  the  other  the 
majority.  The  immediate  gain  may 
not  be  great,  because  the  candidates  of 
the  other  party  are  probably  men  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  whom  the  indepen- 
dents refused  to  accept  from  their  own 
clique.  But  the  warning  given  to  the 
Ring  against  which  the  independents 
have  revolted  is  not  lost.  They  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  gone  too 
far,  and  are  disposed  next  time  to  bring 
forward  better  candidates,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  win  back  the  "  bolters"  to 
their  former  party  allegiance.  Thus 
the  evil  is  by  no  means  without  a 
remedy.  Only  that  remedy  is  not,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  found  to  be  most 
easily  applied  by  an  attack  on  the 
primaries. 

Through  the  last  few  pages  I  have 
been  describing  extreme  cases.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union,  in  the  rural 
districts  and  in  the  smaller  cities,  these 
evils  prevail.  They  are  confined  to 
some  few  great  cities,  such  as  those  of 
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the  Alantic  coast.  Only  there  does  one 
find  full-grown  Rings,  only  there  have 
the  better  citizens  been  driven  to  organ- 
ize themselves  against  the  tyranny  of 
bad  men,  perverting  a  system  which 
was  intended  to  be  truly  popular  and 
representative.  The  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  ordinary  towns  and 
cities  may  not  be  the  best  possible — 
neither  is  that  of  our  own  municipali- 
ties— but  it  is,  taking  one  place  with  an- 
other, tolerably  honest  and  competent, 
as  good  as  can  be  looked  for  in  such  a 
world  as  the  present.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  extreme  cases  because  it  is  from 
those  extreme  cases  that  English  assail- 
ants of  American  institutions  have 
drawn  their  examples,  and  in  particular 
their  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
what  they  call  the  Caucus  system  ;  and 
have,  therefore,  sketched  that  system  as 
it  exists  in  New  York,  the  darkest  in- 
stance that  can  be  adduced. 

The  so-called  Birmingham  Caucus  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  this  American 
original,  and  to  be  likely  to  reproduce 
its  faults.  The  different  scheme  of  our 
English  Constitution  prevents  it  from 
being  carried  out  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness ;  it  exists  here,  therefore,  only 
in  two  grades,  viz.  the  ward  meeting 
(the  American  primary)  and  the  coun- 
cil for  the  whole  constituency,  the  Eight 
Hundred,  or  Four  Hundred,  or  so 
forth,  corresponding  to  the  American 
nominating  District  Convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  primaries.  The 
essence  of  the  plan  lies  in  its  creating  a 
representative  committee,  for  each  con- 
stituency, to  which  the  members  of  the 
party  in  that  constituency  delegate  the 
function  of  selecting  candidates  for 
Parliament,  It  has  no  other  function 
but  that  of  organizing  the  party  in  the 
locality,  and  enabling  it  to  prevent 
those  divisions,  and  consequent  defeats, 
which  arose  from  the  appearance  at 
elections  of  more  candidates  than  there 
were  seats  for,  each  alleging  that  he  was 
the  favorite  of  the  party.  There  were 
no  means,  except  the  rarely  available 
one  of  a  test  ballot,  of  ascertaining 
which  candidate  the  party  really  pre- 
ferred ;  and  this  method  was  therefore 
invented  of  giving  the  majority  of  the 
party  the  means  of  protecting  itself  by 
saying  beforehand  whom  it  wished  to 
support.     It  was  the  alternative  to  two 


methods,  both  of  which  had  proved  bad 
— nomination  by  an  irresponsible  and 
self-elected  clique  and  the  distraction  of 
the  party  between  a  number  of  compet- 
itors, some  of  whom  might  be  plainly 
out  of  the  running,  yet  able  to  ruin  the 
others  and  so  give  the  victory  to  the 
other  side, 

I  am  not  here  concerned  either  to  de- 
fend or  attack  the  Birmingham  system. 
My  only  personal  experience  of  it  has 
been  so  far  unpleasing,  that  having  been 
once  a  delegate  from  the  primary  of  the 
ward  I  reside  in,  I  was  turned  out  when 
the  primaries  were  captured  by  an  in- 
road of  persons  belonging  to  another 
section  of  the  party  ;  we  who  fancied 
ourselves  the  "good  citizens"  having 
been  culpably  absent  from  our  primary 
on  the  night  of  meeting.  This  instance 
taught  us  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
plan  ;  and  the  London  boroughs  (in 
only  two  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
does  it  exist)  are  obviously  not  the  best 
places  to  try  it  in.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  examine  its  working  in  Eng- 
land, but  only  the  pertinence  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  its  working  in 
America. 

Two  charges  are  brought  against  it. 
One  is  that  it  will  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  Members  of  Parliament  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  dictation  of  a  local 
committee.  This  is  an  objection  never 
taken,  a  result  never  complained  of,  in 
the  United  States.  The  councils  or  con- 
ventions of  delegates  do  not  control  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  not  so  much  because 
they  might  not  wish  to  do  so  if  it  were 
necessary,  as  because  it  is  not  necessary. 
The  bonds  of  party  allegiance  are 
already  so  tight,  it  is  so  well  understood 
that  a  member  of  Congress  must  vote 
with  his  party,  that  no  local  pressure  is 
needed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  already  explained,  politicians  are 
largely  professionals  who  must  stick  to 
their  party  for  the  sake  of  their  pros- 
pects in  life.  The  existence  of  a  tight 
party  organization  is  another  symptom, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  same  tendency,  but 
is  not  the  cause  of  this  want  of  personal 
independence.  The  phenomena  of 
American  politics  are  here  too  dissimilar 
from  those  of  England  to  make  a  com- 
parison instructive.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  large  English  constituencies  will 
think  the  fear  of  a  member  being  en- 
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slaved  by  his  local  political  commit- 
tee chimerical.  There  are,  of  course, 
members  whose  real  sentiments  differ 
somewhat  from  those  they  have  ex- 
pressed at  their  election,  or  whose  origi- 
nal provincial  opinions  have  been  affect- 
ed "by  the  social  influences,  or  perhaps 
by  other  more  purely  personal  influ- 
ences, to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the 
capital.  It  may  be  occasionally  irksome 
to  these  members  to  be  reminded  by  the 
committee  of  their  local  association  of 
what  the  party  there  expects  from 
them.  In  such  a  case  the  committee  is 
likely  to  be  right  and  the  member 
wrong.  But  a  member  whose  conduct 
is  straightforward  and  consistent,  who 
tells  his  constituents  candidly  what  he 
thinks,  and  who  is  not  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  concealment  or  sinister  mo- 
tives, will  have  more  power  over  them 
than  any  committee  or  other  caucus 
and  need  not  bow  to  its  dictation. 
English  constituencies  are  sometimes 
fickle,  like  all  bodies  of  men.  But  they 
hate  dictation.  They  may  be  trusted  to 
support  a  member  against  a  committee, 
and  will  not  long  put  up  even  with  their 
own  delegates  should  they  show  a 
tyrannical  spirit.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  political  history  of  Lancashire 
during  the  years  from  1850  to  1870, 
will  admit  that  nothing  so  much  weak- 
ened the  Liberal  party  there  as  the  idea 
(well  or  ill  founded  I  need  not  inquire) 
that  it  was  governed  by  a  clique  in 
Manchester  representing  the  old  Anti- 
Corn-law  League.  Since  that  idea  has 
vanished  the  party  has  recovered  its 
unity  and  vigor. 

The  other  charge  against  the  Birming- 
ham system  is  that  by  vesting  the  power 
of  selecting  a  candidate  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  of  delegates,  it  limits  the  range 
of  candidates,  prevents  good  men  from 
coming  forward  who  would  otherwise 
have  offered  themselves,  and  throws  the 
conduct  of  the  party  into  the  hands  of 
small  knots  of  men  who  will  use  it  in  a 
narrow,  grasping,  selfish  spirit,  who 
will  push  forward  their  own  friends 
only,  and  insist  on  a  servile  conformity 
with  the  programme  of  their  school. 
Here,  it  may  be  said,  American  experi- 
ence is  in  point.  The  Rings,  with  their 
control  over  the  delegates  and  their 
manipulations  of  the»primaries  so  as  to 
get  just  such  delegates  as  they  want,  are 


a  specimen  of  what,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, we  shall  come  to  in  England. 

This  would  be  so  but  for  three  pro- 
found differences  between  the  American 
political  system  and  our  own.  The  first 
lies  in  the  great  number  of  salaried 
officers  (including  memberships)  given 
away  by  popular  election.  Hence  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  a  complete  machin- 
ery for  the  purpose  of  gaining  these 
offices,  whereas  in  England  we  have 
very- few  such  places  of  emolument,  pro- 
motion lying  not  with  the  people,  but 
with  some  minister  or  some  administra- 
tive body,  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture receiving  no  payment.  The  second 
lies  in  the  fact  that  elections  are  very 
frequent.  As  the  former  cause  made 
the  machine  so  elaborate,  this  cause 
makes  it  so  smooth,  easy,  and  efficient 
in  its  working.  It  is  kept  constantly 
going.  It  is  a  mill  to  which  grist  is 
never  lacking,  because  these  numerous 
short-term  offices  and  memberships  are 
constantly  becoming  vacant  ;  fresh 
elections  are  required  ;  candidates  have 
again  to  be  brought  out  ;  the  steam  is 
always  up,  and  the  wheels  always  turn- 
ing. But  in  England  the  Eight  Hundred 
exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and  this 
function  it  has  to  exercise  only  once  (on 
an  average)  in  five  years,  perhaps  less 
frequently  if  the  old  members  continue 
popular  and  offer  themselves  afresh. 
This  Eight  Hundred,  in  its  executive 
committee,  may  be  called  together  from 
time  to  time  to  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning or  approving  the  conduct  of 
government,  and  calling  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  vote  this  way 
or  that.  But  that  is  a  harmless  proceed- 
ing, very  different  from  the  kind  of 
work  which  occupies  an  American  as- 
semblage of  nominating  delegates.  Be- 
tween a  body  whose  function  it  is  at 
intervals  of  several  years  to  select  candi- 
dates for  an  unpaid  honor,  and  one 
which  is  always  choosing  them  for  a 
great  variety  of  salaried  places,  there  is 
surely  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
The  latter  must  have  a  power  and  signif- 
icance in  the  country,  an  influence  over 
the  people,  which  the  former  cannot 
have.  The  third  and  last  point  of 
difference  is  quite  the  most  important. 
My  readers  will  have  anticipated  it.  In 
America   there   is   a   class    of    persons 
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eagerly  interested  in  working  the 
machine,  because  their  livelihood  de- 
pends on  it,  viz.  the  civil  service  actual 
and  potential,  the  office-holders  and  the 
office-seekers.  Whereas  in  England  the 
civil  service,  consisting  of  permanent 
officials  who  are  appointed  by  examina- 
tion without  reference  to  party,  and 
hold  office  for  life  (if  they  properly  per- 
form their  duties),  has  no  personal  inter- 
est whatever  in  politics  or  political  agi- 
tation. What  can  make  the  contrast 
stronger  than  the  fact  that  while  in 
America  the  civil  service  have  actually 
been  taxed  by  their  superiors  for  the, 
support  of  the  party  funds,  and  are  un- 
derstood to  be  the  people  chiefly  bound 
to  look  to  the  party  organization,  in 
England  a  wise  custom  forbids  members 
of  the  civil  service  to  take  part  in  politi- 
cal meetings  or  canvass  at  elections.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
official  classes,  and  particularly  of  their 
upper  ranks,  is  often  opposed  to  the 
government  in  power.  Thus  in  the 
United  States  there  is  not  only  a  power- 
ful machine,  but  plenty  of  people  who 
are  led  to  work  it  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes  by  their  own  selfish  motives. 
But  in  England  no  similar  class  exists. 
The  men  who  summon  our  primaries 
and  are  chosen  delegates  and  influence 
the  councils  of  Eight  Hundred,  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  their  activity,  be- 
yond, indeed,  that  amount  of  local  no- 
toriety and  power  which  any  kind  of 
prominence  secures.  They  are  inspired, 
except  so  far  as  mere  vanity  may  move 
them,  by  zeal  for  the  principles  of  their 
party  or  attachment  to  its  leaders,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  having  anything  to 
gain  by  the  completest  party  victory. 
In  days  of  political  peace  and  dulness 
these  feelings  languish,  whereas  in 
America  the  time  when  there  are  fervent 
questions  to  excite  the  whole  community 
is  just  that  at  which  the  professional 
politician  has  to  work  hardest  to  get  his 
voters  together,  and  by  their  means 
secure  the  spoils  for  himself.  It,  there- 
fore, appears  that  the  machine  which  is 
dangerous  in  America  because  there  is 
so  much  for  it  to  do  and  so  many  per- 
sons interested  in  working  it,  has  in 
England  neither  the  interests  nor  the 
persons,  and  may  therefore  be,  so  far  as 
the  example  of  America  goes  (for  it  is 
only  with  that  example  that  we  are  here 


concerned),  a  perfectly  harmless  and  in- 
deed beneficial  institution. 

This  would  be  less  clearly  the  case  if 
the  sphere  of  the  Birmingham  system 
were  to  be  extended  far  beyond  its  pres- 
ent function  of  choosing  parliamentary 
candidates  and  occasionally  meeting  to 
discuss  current  topics.  Were  all  munic- 
ipal elections,  for  instance,  and  those 
of  school  boards  and  poor-law  guardians 
to  be  brought  within  its  scope,  it  would 
be  a  more  potent,  because  a  more  fre- 
quently active,  factor  in  our  politics.  I 
am  mvself  one  of  those  who  regret  the 
tendency,  equally  visible  in  both  of  our 
great  parties,  to  drag  all  popular  elec- 
tions into  the  sphere  of  party  politics 
and  fight  them  on  party  lines,  and  who 
heartily  hope  that  the  temptation  to  win 
a  momentary  advantage  by  such  means 
will  be  resisted.  But,  even  if  the 
authors  of  the  Birmingham  system  had 
gone  farther  in  this  direction  than  they 
have  yet  done,  their  creation  would  re- 
main a  totally  different  thing  from  that 
American  spectre  with  which  we  are 
threatened. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  civil  service  with- 
out reminding  English  readers  that 
there  have  been  during  the  last  few  years 
very  earnest  and  continued  efforts  made 
for  its  reform  and  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  "  spoils  system."  A  European 
observer  does  not,  when  he  first  lands, 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
question,  for  it  seems  to  him  to  concern 
only  the  efficiency  of  the  officials.  After 
a  time  he  perceives  that  the  wisest 
Americans  are  right  in  looking  upon  it 
as  the  source  of  some  of  the  gravest  de- 
fects in  their  government,  and  he  learns 
to  admire  the  disinterested  zeal  with 
which  so  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  are  laboring  to  prove  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people  the  necessity  of  letting  ap- 
pointments be  made  by  merit,  not  by 
political  favor,  and  for  life  or  good  be- 
havior. They  urge  not  merely  that  the 
work  of  the  nation  will  be  better  done, 
but  that  the  class  of  professional  politi- 
cians will  be  almost  extinguished,  and  a 
higher  and  purer  tone  given  to  political 
life  altogether.  The  American  people 
is  so  large,  so  busy,  so  hopeful,  and  on 
the  whole  so  justly  contented  with  the 
prosperity  which  i4  enjoys,  that  it  takes 
some  time  to  convince  it  of  the  necessity 
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and  value  of  this  reform,  which  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  both  parties,  not 
venturing  on  open  opposition,  are  trying 
to  evade  by  minimizing  the  issues  in- 
volved. But  a  steady  progress  is  being 
made  ;  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tions have  been  formed  all  over  the 
Eastern  States  ;  lectures  are  constantly 
given  on.  the  subject  and  discussions 
raised  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  press. 
Opinion  in  such  a  nation  is  not  easily 
moved  on  a  comparatively  new  question, 
but  when  moved  it  is  irresistible,  and 
the  hour  of  success  seems  to  be  no 
longer  distant. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  phenomenon 
in  American  life  which  I  may  not  have 
sufficiently  dwelt  on.  The  higher  politics 
of  the  country  are  not,  like  the  lower, 
left  mainly  to  the  professional  politi- 
cians. There  is  always  a  large  number 
of  able  and  thoughful  men,  who  take 
no  part  in  electioneering  and  hold  no 
office,  who  are  engaged  in  discussing 
matters  of  principle  and  enlightening 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  them.  There 
is  thus  formed  a  body  of  quiet  and  sober 
opinion  which  holds  back  the  Congress 
or  the  persons  in  power  from  doing  any 
serious  mischief,  and  which,  when  things 
grow  really  serious,  steps  in  to  seize  the 
helm.  In  1871  New  York  was  suddenly 
rescued,  by  the  action  of  a  few  public- 
spirited  men  who  had  previously  been 
"outside  politics,"  supported  by  the 
bulk  of  the  respectable  citizens,  from 
the  fangs  of  the  Tammany  Ring.  Three 
years  ago  San  Francisco  was  in  like 
manner  delivered  from  a  similar  gang. 
Everybody  knows  that  this  can  be  done 
again  if  a  like  emergency  should  arise, 
and  everybody  has,  therefore,  been  com- 
paratively indifferent,  perhaps  too  in- 
different, to  the  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  ordinary  machinery.  But  the  in- 
difference diminishes,  and  the  number 
of  able  and  earnest  men  who  enter  pub- 
lic life,  especially  as  candidates  for  local 
offices,  increases  every  year.  The  pro- 
fessionals strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
them  out,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  why  they  are  still  so  few  ;  but 
the  mass  of  good  citizens  are  less  and 
less  obedient  to  party  dictation,  more 
and  more  disposed  to  give  their  support 
to  independent  candidates. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  remarks  I 
have  intentionally  described  the  worst 


aspects  of  American  politics,  and  taken 
my  facts  from  those  great  Atlantic  cities 
where  the  crowd  of  ignorant  immigrants 
has  put  de'nocratic  institutions   to  the 
severest  strain.     It  has  been  necessary 
to  do  so,  because  it  is  from  these  cities 
that  English  critics  of  the  United  States 
have  drawn  their  illustrations  and  their 
warnings  ;  and  my  object  has  been   to 
show  that  even  taking  such  institutions 
— and  particularly  the  Caucus  system — 
where  they  are  at  their  worst,  the  differ- 
ences from  England  are  so  great  that  no 
inference  directly  applicable  to  ourselves 
can   be   drawn.     America  does   indeed 
suggest  considerations  of  practical  value 
to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and  to 
all  free  countries.    She  bids  us  maintain 
the  present   arrangements  of  our  civil 
service  ;    she   impresses   upon    all   citi- 
zens the  duty  of  interesting  themselves 
in  public  affairs  ;  she  dissuades  us  from 
multiplying  popular  elections,  or  hand- 
ing over  to  them  such   posts  as  judge- 
ships ;  she  reminds  us  that  the  spirit  of 
party  must  not  be  suffered  to  extend  its 
influence  too  widely  and  seize  upon  all 
elective  bodies.     But  these,  except  per- 
haps the  last,  are  not  the  rocks  toward 
which  we  in  England  seem  to  be  drifting. 
If  this  article  had  been  a  sketch  of 
American    politics    as    a   whole,    there 
would  have  been  many  other  matters  to 
enlarge  on.     Some  defects  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  mode  of  working  it 
must    have    been    pointed    out  ;    many 
merits  would  also  have  been  set  forth  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  shown  how  even 
the  faults  are  largely  due  to  transitory 
influences,  which  may  disappear  when 
education  tells  upon  the  new  and  still  in- 
competent citizens  whom  a  too  indulgent 
system  admits  at  once  to  electoral  power. 
I  should  have  observed  that  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  so  often   referred  to 
above,  are  far  less  harmful  through  the 
country  generally  than  in  the  populous 
maritime  cities  ;  in   many  parts  of  the 
interior   they   scarcely   exist,   and    that 
even  where  they  do,  personal  corruption 
is  rare  among  them.     The  scandals  of 
New  York  have  done  great  injustice  to 
the  fair  fame  of   local    government   in 
general.     Taking  the  American  political 
system  as  a  whole,  the  shadows,  regret- 
table as   they  are,  are   less  conspicuous 
than  the  lights.     If  it  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
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security  of  the  individual  citizen  and 
give  free  scope  to  his  exertions,  a  dis- 
passionate observer  will  pronounce  it 
superior  to  those   of   France,  or   Ger- 


many, or  Italy,  and  will  perceive  that  it 
has  solved  some  problems  which  we  in 
England  have  still  to  solve. — Fortnightly 

Review. 


MODERN  MIRACLES. 
BY    RICHARD    F.    CLARKE,    S,    J. 


Most  men  dislike  the  imputation  of 
credulity,  especially  of  pious  credulity, 
and  prefer  to  believe  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  in  matters  where  they  do 
not  recognize  any  certain  obligation  of 
belief.  He  who  questions  the  accuracy 
of  alleged  facts,  or  finds  for  them  a  nat- 
ural explanation,  asserts  for  himself  a 
distinct  superiority  over  one  who  asks 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  produced 
by  some  supernatural  agency.  To  go 
about  with  the  trenchant  knife  of  criti- 
cism, cutting  down  superstitions,  dis- 
abling impostures,  searching  out  pious 
frauds,  is  a  work  very  attractive  to  hu- 
man nature.  To  advance  into  the  arena 
as  the  champion  of  visions,  apparitions, 
and  miraculous  cures  puts  a  man  of  or- 
dinary common  sense  and  critical  acu- 
men in  a  difficult  and  often  invidious 
position.  He  feels  inclined,  if  he  is 
hard  pressed,  to  beat  a  retreat  as  re- 
gards individual  facts,  even  though  in 
his  heajt  he  may  fully  credit  them.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  a  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian to  have  some  matter-of-fact  friend 
— a  religious  man  after  his  own  fashion 
— turn  to  him  and  say,  with  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  surprise  and  pitying  regret, 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  in  all  that  nonsense 
about  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  ?"  It  is 
rather  a  poor  compliment  to  be  credited 
with  a  devotion  to  "  Winking  Virgins," 
even  while  the  rascally  old  friar  pulling 
the  wires  is  suposed  to  be  half  visible  in 
the  rear.  It  is  not  flattering  to  be  ask- 
ed, with  a  smile  of  superior  intelligence, 
whether  you  have  ever  seen  a  miracle, 
and  when  you  confess  that  you  have 
not,  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  all  stories  of  modern  miracles  come 
second  or  third  hand.  Perhaps  your 
interlocutor  goes  further,  and  by  way  of 
clenching  his  argument,  offers  to  believe 
if  you  will  only  show  him  a  genuine 
miracle.  When  you  remind  him  that 
miracles  are  not  to  be  had  on  demand 


for  the  satisfaction  of  sceptics,  he  re- 
gards your  reply  merely  as  an  evasion 
and  goes  away  triumphant. 

This  position  of  disadvantage  the  as- 
sertor  of  modern  miracles  must  be  will- 
ing patiently  to  accept.  He  must  be 
content  to  be  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  a  rather  feeble  and  perhaps 
untenable  hypothesis.  But  Catholics 
are  credited  with  so  much  that  they 
eagerly  disown,  so  much  is  foisted 
upon  them  that  they  would  be  the  first 
to  disclaim,  that  they  are  glad,  when 
opportunity  offers,  to  explain  how  much 
they  do  believe,  and  are  bound  to 
believe,  about  modern  miracles,  and 
why  they  give  in  their  adherence  to 
facts,  or  explanations  of  facts,  which  at 
first  sight  raise  a  smile  on  the  lips  of 
the  educated  Protestant. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake 
that  they  desire  to  let  men  clearly  know 
what  the  Catholic  doctrine  really  is — 
nor  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar  scoffer, 
who  merely  seeks  for  an  excuse  to  turn 
into  ridicule  all  that  other  men  count 
holy,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  large  class 
of  educated  Englishmen  who  are  sceptics 
in  the  true  sense — men  of  inquiry — men 
who  are  true,  honest  seekers  after  truth, 
if  perchance  they  could  find  it,  and  who 
would  embrace  it  with  ready  loyalty 
when  found.  Such  men  often  find  a 
genuine  difficulty  in  the  impostures  to 
which  they  imagine  that  the  Church 
lends,  if  not  her  protection,  at  all 
events  her  silent,  acquiescent  approval. 
For  their  sake  it  is  important  for  the 
Catholic  to  explain  how. far  he  is  bound 
as  a  Catholic  to  modern  miracles,  and 
to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  sharp  and 
clear  as  to  the  amount  of  "  pious  cre- 
dulity ' '  required  of  every  son  of  the 
Church.  Beyond  this,  it  is  also  of  im- 
portance that  men  should  know  what  a 
good  loyal  Catholic  who  desires  to 
avoid  both  extremes— not  to  minimize 
on  the  one  hand  nor  to  exaggerate  on 
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the  other — would  naturally  hold  respect- 
ing La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well  and  St.  Januarius'  Blood, 
so  as  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  an  as- 
sailant or  an  inquirer,  and  to  be  able  if 
possible  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  one 
and  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  other.  There  are  in  existence 
abundant  materials  for  the  satisfaction 
of  him  who  has  a  genuine  desire  to  learn 
the  truth  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
miraculous  power  still  energizing  in  the 
Church — abundant  too  for  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  him  who  comes 
forward  with  an  ignorant  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom,  laughing  to  scorn  one 
of  the  characteristic  notes  of  that 
Church  whose  divine  beauty  he  has  not 
the  virtue  to  love  or  the  intelligence  to 
appreciate. 

II. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  decide 
is  ;  What  is  of  faith  respecting  modern 
miracles  ?  What  is  a  Catholic  bound 
to  believe  regarding  them,  on  pain  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic  altogether  ? 
We  shall  dismiss  this  question  very 
briefly,  as  our  business  is  rather  with 
the  concrete  facts  than  with  the  abstract 
dogmas,  and  we  desire  to  avoid  elabo- 
rate discussions,  more  suited  to  the  theo- 
logical treatise  than  to  the  pages  of  a 
review. 

But  this  at  least  is  of  interest  to 
every  one  to  know,  that  he  who  should 
assert  that  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles is  no  longer  present  in  the  Church 
of  God  upon  earth  would  ipso  facto  place 
himself  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 
When  we  declare  our  belief  in  One  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the 
holiness  we  ascribe  to  the  Church  is  a 
holiness  which  carries  with  it  miracu- 
lous powers  inseparably  united  to  it. 
Our  Lord's  promise  that  signs  of  super- 
natural character  should  follow  those 
that  believe  is  co-extensive  in  time 
with  his  promise  that  he  will  always  be 
with  the  Church,  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world.  He  that  denies 
the  presence  of  this  miraculous  power  in 
the  present  day  virtually  denies  the  per- 
manence of  the  supernatural  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  indwelling  in  the  Church  of 
God  impugns  the  truth  of  Christ's  prom- 
ise to  give  to  his  disciples  another 
Paraclete  who  shall  abide  with  them  for- 


ever. The  doctrine  of  some  Protes- 
tants that  miracles  took  place  in  Apos- 
tolic times  and  perhaps  for  some  cen- 
turies afterward,  but  that  they  gradu- 
ally became  less  and  less  frequent,  until 
at  length  they  leased  altogether,  may 
or  may  not  be  a  positive  and  explicit 
heresy.  If  they  mean  thereby  to  assert 
that  the  thaumaturgic  power  no  longer 
exists  in  the  Church,  it  is  a  heresy.  If, 
however,  they  simply  mean  that  the 
power  exists,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
never  been  exercised  for  the  last  800  or 
900  years,  such  a  doctrine  is  not  heret- 
ical, though  false  and  scandalous,  and 
inconsistent  with  clearly  proved  facts. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  miracles  which 
were  in  primitive  times  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence,  diminished  in  fre- 
quency as  time  went  on.  This  resulted 
partly  from  the  diminution  of  the  fervor 
of  the  early  Christians,  partly  from  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  occasion 
for  miracles.  Miracles  were  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instruments  employed 
by  Almighty  God  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  or  at  all  events  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world,  to  Christianity.  When  the 
Church  had  been  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  world,  those  supernatural 
interferences  in  its  favor  were  no  longer 
needed  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  produce  the  desired  end,  and 
God  manifested  only  here  and  there, 
once  and  again,  his  dominion  over 
nature's  laws.  But  he  never  with- 
drew altogether  his  wonder-working 
Hand,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  faith 
of  his  saints  invested  them  with  divine 
power,  or  as  he  in  his  omniscience 
saw  fit  to  make  known  to  men  the  gifts 
still  abiding  in  his  Church,  the  latent 
energy  displayed  itself  in  external  activ- 
ity. Up  to  the  present  day,  now  here, 
now  there,  the  marvellous  power  of 
God  breaks  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature's  laws.  To  deny  that  this 
power  is  still  present  is  heresy  ;  to  deny 
that  it  is  exercised  deserves,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  a  lesser  note  of  censure. 

III. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  one 
who  should  say  that,  while  he  believes 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  present  in 
his  divine  spouse,  the  Church  of  God, 
might  if  he  saw  fit,  exert  at  any 
moment  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Pente- 
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cost,  yet  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  ceased  for  many  long  years  to  do 
so  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  one 
who  allows  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but 
denies  that  for  centuries  any  well-attest- 
ed miracle  can  be  adduced,  and  who  sets 
aside  the  wonders  ascribed  to  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  many 
more,  as  mere  inventions,  and  who,  with 
far  more  eager  incredulity,  rejects  the 
wonders  of  our  own  day,  and  treats 
Lourdes  as  of  no  efficacy  beyond  that 
of  a  medicinal  spring,  and  the  liquefac- 
tion of  St.  Januarius'  blood  as  a  down- 
right imposture  ?  Perhaps  our  first  an- 
swer to  such  a  one  would  be  to  point  out 
the  logical  inconsistency  of  his  position. 
If  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  could 
work  miracles,  why  not  St,  Francis  or 
St.  Dominic  ?  The  evidence  is  clearer 
in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  lover  of  poverty  and 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  order  of 
preachers  is  contestable.  But  if  our 
sceptic  clings  to  his  illogical  position, 
how  are  we  to  deal  with  him  ? 

To  answer  this  we  must  distinguish 
between  miracle  and  miracle.  Modern 
miracles  are  of  three  kinds  :  i.  Those 
which  have  been  examined  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  solemnly  approved 
by  the  Holy  See.  2.  Those  which 
have  never  received  any  formal  appro- 
bation at  Rome,  but  have  been  approv- 
ed by  some  subordinate  or  local  author- 
ity. 3.  Those  which  have  received  no 
recognition  or  authorization  whatever. 

The  former  class  consists  of  those 
miracles  vvhich  have  been  brought  before 
the  Sacred  Congregation  in  processes  of 
canonization,  have  been  carefully  and 
solemnly  weighed  and  scrutinized,  and, 
after  due  scrutiny,  have  been  declared 
proven.  After  tlais  declaration  to  deny 
their  genuineness  would  almost  always 
be  presumptuous  and  rash.  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  is  taken  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  fact  as  miraculous  for 
which  there  is  not  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  evidence.  An  advocate  is  ap- 
pointed to  raise  all  possible  objections, 
and  urge  them  against  each  separate 
miracle,  and  to  try  and  find  other  ex- 
planations by  which  the  facts  alleged 
could  be  explained  ;  no  pains  is  spared 
to  admit  only  such  evidence  as  would 


satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  a  com- 
mittee of  unprejudiced  English  law- 
yers."* 

But  there  is  a  further  step  in  their  au- 
thorization which  turns  rashness  and 
presumption  into  something  worse. 
When  the  Holy  See  decrees  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  her  children  to  the  altars 
of  the  Church,  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice to  adduce  certain  miracles  perform- 
ed through  the  saint's  intercession  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  sanctity.  Now  the 
decree  of  canonization  is  an  ex-cathedra 
act  of  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  ac- 
cepted by  Catholics  as  infallible.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  pope  to  err  when  he 
pronounces  this  or  that  man  or  woman 
to  be  one  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  f 
This  inerrancy  does  not,  however,  at- 
tach to  all  the  details  and  separate  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Bull  of  Canoni- 
zation. The  divine  promise  does  not 
extend  to  the  preamble  to  a  definition 
nor  to  the  reasons  that  are  alleged  in  its 
support.  Hence  the  miracles  adduced 
as  marks  of  the  sanctity  of  the  newly- 
canonized  saint  do  not  fall  within  the 
radius  of  absolute  and  indefeasible  cer- 
tainty resulting  from  the  guarantee  of 
immunity  from  error  which  is  included 
in  Christ's  legacy  to  his  Church.  A 
man  who  should  refuse  to  accept  one  of 
the  miracles  cited  would  be  no  heretic  ; 
he  would  not  even  incur  any  theological 

*  A  Protestant  lawyer  lately  visiting  Rome 
at  a  time  when  a  process  for  canonization  was 
proceeding,  had  an  introduction  to  one  of  the 
cardinals  who  was  examining  into  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  saint  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
canonise.  He  ventured  to  express  his  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  inquiry  ; 
on  which  the  cardinal,  handing  him  a  set  of 
the  papers  containing  some  of  the  evidence, 
asked  him  to  read  them  carefully,  and  give  him 
his  candid  opinion  as  a  lawyer  on  their  value. 
In  a  few  days  the  papers  were  returned  with 
the  remark  that  if  any  evidence  could  prove  a 
miracle,  that  contained  in  the  documents  he 
had  read  was  sufficient.  "AH  that  evidence, 
caro  raio,"  was  the  cardinal's  reply,  "  we  have 
rejected  as  inconclusive." 

t  Some  theologians,  amongst  whom  is  Suarez, 
do  not  hold  that  one  who  should  deny  the 
the  Pope's  infallibility  in  the  Bull  canonziing 
a  saint,  would  be  ipso  facto  a  heretic.  They 
say  that  such  a  denial  would  incur  the  theolog- 
ical "  notes  "  of  being  scandalous,  false, 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  that  the 
man  uttering  it  would  commit  a  serious  sin. 
But  this  question  does  not  materially  affect  the 
degree  of  assent  due  to  the  miracles  cited  in 
the  Bull. 
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censure  by  the  mere  refusal.  No  one 
would  even  have  a  right  to  condemn 
him  as  guilty  of  grievous  sin.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse 
him  of  intolerable  insolence.  He  would 
expose  himself  to  the  very  gravest  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty.  The  most  chari- 
table view  to  take  of  his  conduct  would 
be  to  regard  him  as  having  acted  with 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  duty 
as  a  Catholic,  or  as  excusable  propter 
magnam  stultitiam,  on  account  of  some 
extraordinary  perversity  or  prejudice 
amounting  almost  to  monomania.  But 
no  one  could  say  that  he  transgressed  the 
Church's  laws,  and  fell  in  any  way  un- 
der her  condemnation  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  rejection  of  the  miracles  thus  ap- 
proved, since  they  are  neither  de  fide, 
nor  even  proxif?ia  ad  fidem — neither  a 
part  of  faith,  nor  indispensable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  faith.  We  might 
call  them  prophiqua  ad  fidem — very  near 
to  faith  ;  to  reject  them  would  be  so 
presumptuous  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  he  who  rejected  them  was  a 
Catholic  at  heart. 

/\  With  miracles  not  approved  the  case 
is  quite  different  ;  I  am  free  to  accept 
them  or  not  as  I  please.  In  the  case  of 
miracles  not  adduced  in  the  Bull  of  can- 
onization, but  admitted  as  proven  by 
the  sacred  congregation  appointed  to 
examine  the  cause  of  some  canonized 
saint,  the  man  who  should  deny  them 

•  would  be  audacious,  or  something 
worse,  unless  he  had  the  strongest 
grounds  for  the  bold  step  of  setting  up 
his  own  individual  judgment  against  the 
decision  of  the  sacred  tribunal  ;  but  yet  , 
no  one  would  have  a  right  to  condemn  i 
him  or  accuse  him  of  disloyalty.  ThdsJ 
elaborate  scrutiny  to  which  miracles  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  sanctity  are  sub- 
jected, the  almost  sceptical  spirit  in 
which  they  are  examined  into  by  the 
members  of  the  sacred  congregation,  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man 
that  no  miracle  can  possibly  pass  the 
ordeal  unless  it  is  a  genuine  miracle. 
Wiih  the  details  of  the  process  of  canon- 
ization we  are  not  at  present  concerned. 
This  alone  we  will  say,  that  any  mira- 
cle accepted  in  the  process  may  be  safe- 
ly recognized  as  a  genuine  indisputable 
miracle,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
a  miracle  which  is  rejected  as  not  prov- 
en is,  notwithstanding,  a  bona,  fide  su- 
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pernatural  intervention  of  the  divine 
power,  and  is  set  aside  only  because 
of  the  scrupulous  care  which  is  taken  to 
pass  nothing  which  is  in  any  way  doubt- 
ful. 

IV. 

The  next  class  we  have  to  examine, 
and  the  one  we  are  more  especially  con- 
cerned with,  consists  of  alleged  miracles 
not  authorized  or  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Holy  See  or  by  the  sacred  congre- 
gation, but  yet  very  generally  believed 
to  be  miracles,  and  perhaps  sanctioned 
by  some  sort  of  local  authority,  or  re- 
lated in  approved  books,  or  mentioned 
in  the  Breviary  or  Martyrologium.  What 
is  the  attitude  of  a  loyal,  sensible  Cath- 
olic with  respect  to  these  ?  Should  he 
seek  to  force  himself  to  the  acceptance 
of  what  in  his  heart  he  regards  as  doubt- 
ful, if  not  positively  untrue  ?  Or  should 
he  exert  his  critical  faculty  to  the 
utmost,  and  seek  out  weak  points  and 
mere  natural  explanations  of  the  facts 
adduced  ?  Or  should  he  steer  midway 
between  the  Scylla  of  scepticism  and  the 
Charybdis  of  credulity  ?  And  if  he 
adopts  this  last  alternative,  to  which 
side  should  he  incline  ?  To  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  rock  or  of  the  whirlpool  ? 
— to  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of 
doubtful  cases  ?  We  will  first  lay  down 
one  or  two  general  canons,  with  instances 
illustrative  of  our  meaning,  and  then  ex- 
plain in  what  cases  a  man  is  bound  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  ordinary  prudence  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  doubt  rather  than  of  acceptance, 
or  at  least  to  suspend  his  judgment  till 
further  information  can  be  obtained.     ". 

I.  In  the  case  cf  miracles  recognized 
and  approved  by  the  bishop  of  a  dio- 
cese, every  loyal  Catholic,  and,  indeed 
every  sensible  Christian  would,  by 
reason  of  such  episcopal  recognition  and 
approval,  accept  them  with  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  judgment  of  his  supe- 
riors, until  such  time  as  he  has  good 
reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  His 
acceptance  need  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  a  final  and  irrefragable  one,  but  every 
Catholic — or,  at  all  events,  every  edu- 
cated Catholic — knows  that  bishops  are 
very  slow  and  very  cautious  in  express- 
ing a  favorable  opinion  respecting  al- 
leged miracles,  and  that  a  miracle,  or 
set  of  miracles,  sanctioned  by  the  bish- 
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op,  is  sure  to  have  very  strong  evi- 
dence, indeed,  to  support  it.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  bish- 
ops will  be  found  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
scepticism  rather  than  of  credulity.  We 
are  speaking,  of  course,  not  of  their 
interior  and  individual  opinion,  but  of 
their  external  and  official  judgment.  If 
a  man  allows  that  the  bishop  approves  a 
miracle  as  genuine,  but  yet  himself  re- 
fuses to  accept  it,  he  ought  to  have  a 
very  strong  case  to  urge  against  it.  Let 
us  take  an  example.  The  Archbishop 
of  Tours  has  taken  under  his  protection 
the  confraternity  which  has  tor  its  ob- 
ject to  make  reparation  to  the  Sacred 
Face  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  centre  of 
this  devotion  is  a  chapel  in  Tours  in 
the  house  of  the  late  M.  Dupont, 
where  an  image  of  the  Sacred  Face 
is  exposed,  before  which  a  lamp  ever 
bums.  The  oil  of  this  lamp  is  asserted 
to  have  wrought  of  late  hundreds  of 
miracles,  and  to  be  still  working  them 
every  day.  Pilgrims  crowd  to  the  spot  ; 
the  wonder-working  oil  is  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  M.  Dupont,  in 
whose  house  the  miraculous  picture  ex- 
ists, is  already  in  high  esteem  and  re- 
garded as  a  saint.  What  would  be  the 
position  of  a  man  who  said  that  the 
whole  thing  was  nonsense,  that  the 
Archbishop  had  been  deceived,  that  M. 
Dupont  was  an  old  impostor,  and  that 
the  miracles  were  a  mere  sham  ?  We 
should  say  at  once  that  such  a  position 
was  a  very  bold  one,  and,  unless  the  as- 
sailant of  the  devotion  could  bring  good 
reason  for  his  incredulity,  a  most  rash, 
presumptuous,  and  profane  one.  If  he 
honestly  believed,  and  had  good  reason 
for  believing,  that  he  had  detected  a 
pious  fraud  or  wilful  imposture,  he 
would  be  quite  justified  in  his  attack  on 
it  ;  but  if  the  accusation  were  destitute 
of  any  solid  foundation,  he  would  be 
not  only  most  culpable,  but  also  a  fool 
for  his  pains.  That  the  Archbishop 
should  have  patronized  an  imposture  is 
a  moral  impossibility,  or  at  least,  there 
is  an  overwhelming  probability  against  it. 
2.  In  the  case  of  miracles  alluded  to 
or  asserted  in  the  Breviary  or  Martyr- 
ologium  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Every  Catholic  student  knows  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  contain  several 
errors,  and  therefore  every  one  is  free 
to  accept  or  reject  as  he  pleases.     Only 


he  should  lean,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
acceptance,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
miracle  would  be  admitted  unless  true. 
He  might  be  quite  certain  that  out  of  ten 
miracles  cited  nine  at  least  would  be 
true.  Yet  in  each  individual  case  he  is 
free  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  best 
evidence  he  can  collect.  For  instance, 
in  the  office  for  St.  Catherine,  we  read 
that  she  was  carried  by  angels  after  her 
death  to  a  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Most  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  engraving  representing  the 
messengers  of  God  bearing  aloft  her 
sacred  body  through  the  air.  In  the 
Missal  the  collect  for  the  day  (the  25th 
of  November)  runs  as  follows  :  "  O 
God,  who  didst  give  the  law  to  Moses 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the 
same  place  didst  by  thine  angels  won- 
drously  place  the  body  of  the  Blessed 
Catherine,  thy  Virgin  and  Martyr,  etc." 
Yet  many  good  and  loyal  Catholics  re- 
gard the  whole  stor}'  as  an  invention, 
founded  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  term 
angels  as  applied  to  men  consecrated  to 
God  and  living  a  life  of  chastity  ;  so 
that  they  rationalize  the  story  to  the 
very  ordinary  fact  that  the  monks  on 
Mount  Sinai  had  so  great  a  veneration 
for  the  saint  that  they  carried  her  sacred 
body  to  their  cemetery  on  the  moun- 
tain-top. This  latter  explanation  is  the 
one  given  by  Dr.  Butler  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Saints. 

So,  again,  we  read  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  and  Breviary  that  Constantine  the 
Great,  when  afflicted  with  an  incurable 
leprosy,  was  advised  by  his  heathen 
physicians  to  try  the  remedy  of  a  baih 
of  blood  from  the  veins  of  slaughtered 
children  ;  but  that  Pope  Sylvester,  hear- 
ing of  the  intended  crime,  promised  the 
Emperor,  that  if  he  would  become  a 
Christian  and  receive  baptism,  he  should 
at  once  be  healed.  The  emperor,  we 
are  told,  took  the  pope's  advice,  and 
was  instantly  cured.  This  story  many 
Catholics  stoutly  deny, as  a  pious  inven- 
tion ;  alleging  that  Constantine  was 
never  baptised  until  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  then  not  at  Rome,  or  by  the 
pope,  but  by  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Nicomedia.  Does  loyalty  to  Holy 
Church  require  us  to  accept  the  miracu- 
lous account  ?  Most  certainly  not,  if  we 
think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against 
it.     If  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
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investigation,  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  or,  if  we  like,  accept  the 
conclusion  of  some  one  who  has  inquir- 
ed carefully  into  the  matter,  and  formed 
a  well-founded  opinion  for  himself. 

3.  There  is  a  third  case  where  ordi- 
nary common-sense  points  to  the  side  of 
belief  rather  than  of  incredulity.  When 
a  certain  spot,  or  fountain,  or  image,  at- 
tracts to  it  thousands  of  pilgrims,  and 
when  there  is  a  sort  of  consensus  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  best  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts,  that  the  supernatu- 
ral power  of  God  has  made  choice  of 
this  particular  place  or  object  of  devo- 
tion through  which  to  manifest  His 
power,  then  a  man  who  ran  counter  to 
the  general  opinion  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  his  scepticism  unless  he  himself 
had  had  opportunities  of  looking  into 
the  claims  asserted,  and  having  done  so 
was  led  to  form  an  unfavorable  judgment 
respecting  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  St.  Winifred's 
Well  in  North  Wales.  The  inquirer  into 
iis  efficacy  will  find  an  almost  continu- 
ous stream  of  pilgrims,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  times  large 
and  organized  pilgrimages.  He  will 
learn  from  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Catholic  residents  that  they  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  saint's  miracu- 
lous power  goes  on  working  wonders  up 
to  the  present  day  ;  he  will  gather  from 
the  lips  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants, 
that  they  themselves  believe  in  the  cura- 
tive powers  of  the  well,  though  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  by  the  feeble  hypoth- 
esis of  the  tonic  properties  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  or  else,  more  prudently,  are  content 
with  the  fact,  and  confess  their  igno- 
rance of  the  means  which  produce  it. 
Now,  if  he  runs  counter  to  such  a  con- 
census, and  refuses  to  believe  in  the  facts 
thus  evidenced,  he  is  indeed  acting  with- 
in his  rights,  but  he  shows  himself  nei- 
ther a  wise  man  nor  a  loyal  Catholic. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  commits  any  sin 
by  his  incredulity,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  starts  with  an 
anti-miraculous  prejudice,  which  is  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church. 

4.  But,  where  no  such  consensus  ex- 
ists, where  the  bishop  stands  aloof,  or, 
at  all  events,  has  not  spoken  with  official 
voice  ;  where  men  fit  to  judge  and  free 
from  bias  are  found  to  be  divided  among 


themselves,  then  the  loyal  Catholic  is 
bound  to  judge,  if  he  judges  at  all,  sim- 
ply from  the  facts  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  him.  If  he  finds  evidence 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
the  miracle,  let  him  by  all  means  give  in 
his  adherence  to  it  ;  if  there  appears  to 
him  to  be  a  lack  of  sufficient  testimony, 
or  if  there  are  suspicious  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  then  let  him  by  all 
means  suspend  his  judgment  ;  if  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  are  such  as  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  evidence  in  its 
favor,  then  by  all  means  let  him  refuse 
assent  to  its  authenticity  altogether. 
There  are  hundreds  of  cases  which 
come  under  the  last  two  heads  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  ordinary 
Catholic  can  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  respecting  them. 
Take  La  Salette,  for  instance.  Some 
earnestly  and  warmly  defend  it  as  a  well- 
established  case  of  supernatural  interfer- 
ence ;  others  denounce  it  as  a  mere  im- 
posture— an  invention  of  two  naughty 
children.  What  is  a  loyal  Catholic,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  answer  if  pressed  for  an  opinion  ? 
His  wisest  and  best  plan  is  to  refuse  an 
opinion  altogether  ;  to  tell  his  ques- 
tioner that  it  may  be  true,  and  it  may  be 
false  ;  and  that  if  he  is  anxious  to  arrive 
at  a  decision,  he  had  better  study  exist- 
ing documents,  or  visit  the  spot,  or 
cross-question  witnesses  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  So,  if  any  one 
asks  him  whether  he  is  a  believer  in 
the  alleged  miracle  of  Louise  Lateau — 
whether  he  credits  her  perpetual  fast, 
the  appearance  of  the  sacred  wounds  in 
her  hands  and  feet  and  side  every  Fri- 
day, and  the  long  ecstasy  which  accom- 
panies it,  he  must  simply  judge  by  the 
evidence,  and  form  a  conditional  or  ab- 
solute judgment  accordingly. 


I  must  now  apply  these  principles  to 
the  particular  case  which  is  prominent 
in  the  present  day,  and  which  I  have 
specially  had  in  view  throughout  this 
paper.  I  must  try  and  answer,  by  the 
rules  laid  down,  the  question  which 
every  Catholic  ought  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer. Are  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  wor- 
thy of  credit  ?  And  is  the  alleged  appa- 
rition of  Our  Lady  to  Bernadette  a  well- 
established  fact  ?     Our  inquirer  has  no 
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infallible  decision  from  Rome  to  bind 
him,  and  he  is  therefore  so  far  free. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  condemn  as  a 
heretic  or  to  inflict  upon  him  any  eccle- 
siastical censure  if  he  calls  the  miracles 
a  pack  of  rubbish,  and  the  apparition  a 
silly  imposture.  The  only  question  is 
whether  he  can  do  so,  first,  without  vio- 
lating the  respect  due  to  ecclesiastical 
authorit)'^  ;  secondly,  without  running  in 
the  teeth  of  the  common  consent  of  the 
faithful  all  over  the  world,  and  notably 
of  the  thousands  who  have  themselves 
visited  Lourdes  either  as  pilgrims  or  vis- 
itors ;  thirdly,  without  refusing  to  ac- 
cept evidence  so  clear,  so  well-estab- 
lished, so  multiplied,  so  various,  so 
conclusive  of  the  point  at  issue,  as  to 
write  himself  down  a  fool  if  he  declares 
the  witnesses  to  be  either  dupes  or  im- 
postors, and  the  facts  they  narrate  either 
a  lie  or  a  delusion. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  first  two  of 
these  heads.  The  apparition  and  mira- 
cles at  Lourdes  have  received  the  ex- 
plicit sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, who  has  himself  visited  the  grotto 
many  times  as  a  pilgrim,  and,  after  a 
most  careful  and  thorough  investigation, 
issued  a  mandement  in  which  he  formally 
.gives  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  reality 
of  the  apparition,  declares  the  miracles 
wrought  to  be  the  work  of  the  supernat- 
ural power  of  God,  and  authorizes  the 
devotion  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  recom- 
mending it  to  the  faithful  of  his  dio- 
cese.* Nor  is  there  any  possibility  of 
denying  the  existence  of  a  consentient 
voice  bearing  witness  on  the  part  of 
Catholics — bishops,  priests,  and  laymen, 
■in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  their 
sincere  and  unhesitating  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  the  miracles  performed.  We 
pass  these  over  because  we  are  writing 
for  non-Catholics,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  an 
authority  they  do  not  recognize,  or  to  be 
influenced  by  the  consensus  of  those 
whom  they  regard  as  misled  by  religious 
fervor  and  deceived  by  preconceived 
opinions. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to 
believe  in  facts  attested  to  by  a  number 
of  intelligent  and  honest  witnesses,  what- 
ever explanation  they  may  give  of  them  ; 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  text  of  this  docu- 
ment in  M.  Lasserre's  illustrated  work  on 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,"  pp.  436-449. 


we  have  a  right  to  claim  their  assent  to 
the  testimony  of  physicians  who  for- 
mally attest  the  results  of  a  careful  diag- 
nosis made  before  and  after  a  journey 
to  Lourdes  ;  we  have  a  right  to  tell  them 
that  their  clumsy  hypothesis  of  the 
curative  force  of  a  powerful  imagination 
will  not  account  for  cancers  healed  in  a 
moment,  tumors  disappearing  instan- 
taneously, decayed  and  carious  bones 
becoming  sound  at  the  touch  of  that 
wondrous  fountain  ;  we  have  a  right  to 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing some  possible  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, or  else  of  honestly  and  humbly  ac- 
cepting the  solution  which  the  whole 
Catholic  world  declares  with  one  voice 
to  be  the  only  rational,  the  only  possible 
solution — Digitus  Dei  est  hie — God  it  is 
who,  by  His  miraculous  power  exerted 
through  Our  Lady's  intercession,  heals 
the  sick,  cures  the  lame,  casts  out  devils, 
restores  sight  to  the  blind,  now  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  just  as  He  did  when 
He  was  visibly  present  among  men. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  instances  we 
adduce  three  as  test  cases.  They  have 
happened  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined, 
and,  as  our  readers  will  see,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  imagination  could 
have  brought  them  about,  ao  in  each 
case  there  was  either  some  organic 
lesion,  or  else  some  clearly  marked  phys- 
ical malady,  affecting  and  destroying  the 
bodily  tissues,  and  almost  incurable, 
even  after  long  years,  by  any  human 
means. 

Our  first  case  is  that  of  Mdlle.  Phi- 
lippe from  Menil  in  Lorraine.  After 
suffering  from  fainting  fits  and  poverty 
of  blood  for  several  years,  she  was  at- 
tacked in  1877  by  paralysis  in  her  left 
side,  and  in  the  following  year  two  can- 
cerous swellings  appeared  in  her  throat. 
An  operation  was  decided  upon,  which 
left  the  lower  part  of  her  throat  one  vast 
wound.  This  operation  was  followed 
by  a  second — this  by  a  third — until  it 
became  necessary  to  perform  them  nearly 
every  week.  She  became  unable  to 
speak,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  spit- 
ting of  blood.  "  I  shall  give  your  sister 
no  more  remedies,"  said  the  physician  ; 
"  her  case  is  hopeless"  {elle  est  perdue). 
But  Mdlle.  Philippe,  who  had  already 
visited  Lourdes,  had  conceived  a  great 
desire    to   go    there    again    before   her 
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death.  She  did  not  ask  to  be  cured, 
but  to  obtain  the  grace  of  a  good  death. 
At  the  cost  of  intense  suffering  she  took 
the  journey,  and  spent  the  first  night  be- 
fore the  grotto.  The  next  evening,  as 
she  knelt  and  prayed,  she  felt  a  horrible 
pain,  as  if  all  her  sinews  were  being 
strained.  Was  it  a  new  crisis  of  her  dis- 
ease, or  was  it  the  death  she  had  so  long 
prayed  for  ?  She  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
then,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
who  had  so  long  been  speechless,  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Cured  !  I  am 
cured  !"  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  sing 
the  Magnificat,  accompanied  by  all 
around. 

The  wound  of  her  cancers  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  skin  had  become  smooth 
again  ;  a  few  little  reddish  spots  alone 
marked  the  place  where  the  sores  had 
been.  The  next  day  she  was  able  to 
walk,  carrying  the  banner  in  a  proces- 
sion for  an  hour  without  fatigue.  Since 
then  she  has  felt  no  pain  ;  her  appetite 
returned,  and  her  cure  proved  a  lasting 
one. 

If  our  readers  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  testimony  of  Mdlle,  Philippe 
herself,  let  us  hear  what  a  physician  of 
Montpellier  has  to  say  respecting  her 
cure.  "It  is  not  a  question  in  this 
case,"  says  M.  Vergez,  who  is  attached 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Montpel- 
lier, "  of  any  nervous  affection  ;  it  is  on 
the  material  injury  {lesion  materielle)  that 
we  must  concentrate  our  attention  ; 
whatever  its  nature,  cancerous  or  scrofu- 
lous, probably  the  latter,  her  cure,  like 
all  cures  of  affections  resulting  from 
natural  dispositions,  required  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  The  instantane- 
ous cicatrization  of  the  wounds,  or  rather 
the  sudden  renewal  of  all  the  elements 
constituting  the  derma  and  epidermis, 
could  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  na- 
ture's forces."  *  We  invite  our  readers 
to  a  careful  consideration  of  these  last 
words.  If  the  Protestant  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  power  ex- 
erted through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady,  how  is  he  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den cure  where  medical  science  declared 
such  a  cure  impossible  ?  He  is  bound 
to  give  us  some  counter-hypothesis,  at 
least  to  indicate  to  us  some  possible  ex- 
planation.    If  he  cannot  do  this  and  has 

*  "  Annales  de   Lourdes,"   p.  468,    March 

1881. 


to  fall  back  on  a  denial  of  the  facts 
alleged,  we  have  plenty  more  cases  to 
refute  his  scepticism. 

For  instance,  Mdme.  Andre  from 
Saales  in  Lorraine,  the  wife  of  a  work- 
man, was  attacked  in  1879  with  paraly- 
sis. It  was  hereditary  ;  her  mother  had 
suffered  for  fifteen  years  before  it  caused 
her  death.  One  of  her  little  children, 
ten  years  old,  was  also  paralyzed.  The 
poor  woman  applied  for  admittance  to 
the  hospital  at  Strasburg,  but  was  sent 
back  as  incurable.  She  could  scarcely 
see  or  hear  at  all  with  the  left  eye  and 
ear  ;  her  leg  dragged  almost  helpless 
along  the  ground,  her  left  arm  she  could 
not  move.  As  a  last  hope  she  took  the 
advice  of  a  good  nun  who  visited  her,  to 
join  the  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  There 
she  was  placed  among  the  various  in- 
valids fronting  the  grotto.  While  pray- 
ing there  fervently,  all  at  once  she  cried 
out,  "  Sister  Pauline,  my  fingers  are 
moving  !"  A  few  moments  after  a  sharp 
pain  pierces  her  arm  and  side,  and  she 
feels  that  she  is  cured.  A  moment  after 
she  stretches  out  in  prayer  without  any 
difficulty  the  arm  that  had  long  hung 
helpless.  But  if  the  arm  is  healed,  why 
not  the  leg  also  ?  She  rises,  and  walks 
with  perfect  ease.  The  same  afternoon 
she  appears  before  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  alleged  miracles,  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  physicians  walks, 
runs,  carries  heavy  objects  about  with 
her  left  hand,  sees  perfectly  with  her  left 
eye,  and  hears  perfectly  with  her  left 
ear.  When  she  returned  home,  certain 
sceptics  tried  to  account  for  the  cure  by 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water. 
Unfortunately  for  their  intelligent  solu- 
tion, the  woman  had  never  been  in  the 
water  at  all  !  A  newspaper  which  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  the  cure  evoked  from 
her  husband  the  following  statement, 
which  he  inserted  in  a  local  journal — in 
the  Impartial  des  Vosges. 

I  declare,  upon  my  faith  as  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  Christian,  that  my  wife,  who  has 
had  her  left  side  paralyzed  for  seventeen 
months,  and  could  no  longer  follow  her  ordi- 
nary occupations,  has  come  back  from  Lourdes 
completely  cured.  Smce  her  return  she  has 
been  in  perfect  health,  and  I  seem  to  be  dream- 
ing when  I  see  her  walk,  run,  carry  heavy- 
loads,  cut  up  wood,  wheel  the  barrow,  etc.,  as 
if  she  had  never  been  ill. 

We  pass  over  several  of  the  most 
striking  miracles  because  they  were  per- 
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formed  on  ecclesiastics  or  religious.  We 
will  choose  for  our  third  instance  one 
performed  on  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  ;  we  select  it  because  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  attributing  it  to  imagination, 
or  indeed  any  human  agency,  and  also 
because  of  the  remarkable  medical  testi- 
mony which  accompanies  it. 

M.  R6ne  de  Bil,  of  Hondschoote, 
near  Dunkirk,  had  a  white  tumor  on  his 
left  knee  and  was  only  able  to  walk  with 
crutches.  When  the  national  pilgrimage 
was  organized,  he  determined  to  take 
part  in  it.  Arrived  at  Lourdes,  he 
bathed  in  the  sacred  spring  :  the  result 
was  that  the  wounds  and  swelling  com- 
pletely disappeared  ;  he  left  his  crutches 
at  the  well,  and  can  now  walk  with  ease. 
A  local  paper  having  tried  to  explain 
away  the  miracle,  M.  Leys,  who  had 
been  attending  the  sick  man,  wrote  the 
following  professional  statement  : 

I  the  undersigned.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  de- 
clare that  I  have  professionally  attended  M. 
R6ne  de  Bil,  aged  23  years,  gentleman,  living 
with  his  parents,  who  are  land-owners  at 
Hondschoote,  near  Dunkirk.  The  white 
tumor  from  which  this  young  man  was  suffer- 
ing was  situated  on  the  left  knee,  and  was 
complicated  by  fistulous  ulcers,  with  ankylosis 
of  the  knee,  and  curvature  of  the  leg  toward 
the  thigh.  After  treating  the  disease  for  five 
years,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  incurable. 
On  the  13th  of  August  last,  the  day  before  his 
departure  for  Lourdes,  I  examined  my  patient, 
and  found  him  in  the  same  serious  condition. 

To-day,  the  3d  of  September,  I  declare  that 
the  white  tumor,  ulcers,  and  fistulous  passage 
have  disappeared,  that  the  leg  has  become 
straight,  and  that  the  young  man  walks  with- 
out the  help  of  his  crutches,  which  before  were 
indispensable  to  him.  For  myself,  as  for  any 
unprejudiced  person,  it  is  evident  that  so  won- 
derful and  sudden  a  cure  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a  miracle. 

The  narration  of  miracles  is  always 
liable  to  be  tedious,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, inflict  no  more  of  them  upon  our 
readers,  though  there  are  many  which 
we  would  fain  adduce.  We  will  con- 
clude our  testimony  for  Lourdes  with  a 
professional  document,  emanating  from 
the  pen  of  a  well-known  Paris  physician, 
and  one,  too,  who  has  made  therapeutic 
springs  and  medical  waters  his  specialit3^ 
The  most  sceptical  can  hardly  refuse  to 
concede  to  his  authority  an  assent  they 
would  naturally  deny  to  women  and 
priests.  Dr.  Constantine  James  writes 
thus  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  : 

I  have  visited  Lourdes  with  the  same  spirit 


of  inquiry  and  the  same  reserve  which  I  have 
carried  with  me  in  all  my  excursions  to  well- 
known  watering-places.  To  speak  only  of 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion— I  mean,  which  affected  my  own  patients 
— I  declare  that  I  have  seen  sick  persons  return 
cured  from  Lourdes  under  circumstances  which 
led  my  professional  brethren  and  myself  to 
judge  their  condition  beyond  the  resources  of 
nature  and  of  art.  .  .  .  To  the  facts  alleged 
the  answer  made  consists  in  insults,  and  those 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  For  our  materialists  and 
atheists  every  pilgrim  is  a  "  clerical,"  that  is  to 
say,  an  impostor  and  a  knave.  His  disease  is 
a  sham,  and  its  cure  a  farce.  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  them,  a  theatrical  scene  worthy  of 
Robert  Houdin,  and  the  inclosure  where  the 
miraculous  cures  are  wrought  is  but  parody  of 
the  ancient  Court  of  Miracles. 

Of  all  this  diatribe  I  will  take  up  only  one 
word  :  the  diseases  are  pretended.  Be  so  good 
as  to  tell  me  how  one  can  pretend  to  have  a 
tumor  in  the  breast  ;  how  one  can  pretend  to 
have  an  ulcerated  tongue  ;  how  one  can  pre- 
tend to  have  a  decay  of  bone,  mortification,  a 
white  tumor — all  of  them  maladies  which  have 
obtained  their  cure  at  Lourdes  }  Now  if  these 
were  real  diseases,  and  they  must  indeed  have 
been  so,  their  cure  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
miracle,  since  no  one  has  ever  seen  attacks  of 
this  kind  heal  of  their  own  accord. 

Constantine  James. 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  what 
more  can  we  do  to  convince  the  incred- 
ulous ?  If  they  do  not  choose  to  accept 
such  irrefragable  testimony,  we  must 
simply  leave  them  in  their  unbelief.  If 
they  will  not  give  in  their  assent  to  the 
miracles,  at  least  we  may  ask  them  to 
leave  off  talking  nonsense  about  our 
credulity  and  fanaticism.  At  least  we 
have  a  right  to  our  opinion,  without  be- 
ing branded  by  them  as  poor  silly  dupes 
or  designing  knaves.  At  least  they  might 
give  us  credit  for  having  some  notion  of 
the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  criteria 
of  a  tenable  hypothesis.  Do  not  Catholic 
priests  study  Logic  ?  Ay,  and  far  more 
carefully  than  many  of  our  assailants. 
Have  we  not  tested  our  conclusions  re- 
specting Lourdes  and  La  Salette  and  St. 
Januarius'  blood,  by  the  various  excel- 
lent "  methods"  proposed  by  John  Stu- 
art Mill  ?  Our  witnesses  are  not  the 
uneducated  and  the  unlearned,  but 
skilled  witnesses  ;  we  do  not  dig  up  our 
testimony  from  the  records  of  an  un- 
critical age,  but  we  bring  them  out  into 
the  full  light  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  we  challenge  our  opponents  to  ad- 
duce any  reasonable  hypothesis  which 
they  can  pretend,  with  any  show  of 
truth,  to  substitute  for  our  explanation 
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of  the  phenomena.  They  cannot  deny 
the  facts.  They  can,  if  they  choose, 
talk  about  some  yet  undiscovered  law  of 
nature — but  the  said  law  is  one  which 
will  simply  be  a  complete  reversal  of  all 
human  experience,  from  the  beginning 
until  now.  The  very  supposition  of 
such  a  law  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  their  hearers.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
undiscovered  law  upsetting  and  destroy- 
ing laws  tested  by  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  ages  ?  Electricity,  steam,  gal- 
vanism, are  but  a  carrying  out  into  new 
fields  of  laws  already  familiar,  and  which 
had  long  been  gradually  dawning  on 
mankind,  whereas  in  miracles  there  is 
no  carrying  out  but  a  reversal  of  the 
old  laws.  What  thaumaturge  ever  made 
such  a  demand  on  human  credulity  as 
does  this  suggestion  of  ou'r  enlightened 
sceptics  ?  Their  incredulity  is  nothing 
less  than  the  grossest  credulity.  If  we 
were  to  take  them  off  their  guard,  and 
tell  them  that  a  new  mineral  spring  had 
been  discovered,  one  plunge  into  which 
would  cure  a  cancerous  or  scrofulous 
sore  in  an  instant,  and  cover  the  ulcer 
with  soft  supple  skin  ;  nay,  that  this 
spring  was  of  such  efficacy  that  he  who 
knelt  in  its  vicinity  found  paralysis  dis- 
appear as  if  by  magic,  and  he  who  drank 
a  few  drops  of  it  at  a  distance  was  healed 
by  its  wondrous  power,  would  they  not 
denounce  us  as  liars  or  silly  fools  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  alternative  to  which  they  are 
themselves  forced  if  they  deny  that 
through  this  spring,  sanctified  as  it  is 
by  the  presence  of  God's  Immaculate 
Mother,  His  supernatural  power  is  man- 
ifesting itself  to  the  world. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  not  everyone  who  goes 
to  Lourdes  is  cured,  even  of  tliose  who 
go  with  an  ardent  faith  and  confidence. 
Every  good  Catholic  makes  only  a  con- 
ditional request  for  temporal  benefits — 
the  condition  being  if  it  is  the  will  of 
God.  He  in  His  divine  omniscience 
sees  whether  it  is  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  the  sufferer.     Once    upon  a  time  a 


poor  girl  deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer  with  a  petition  to  the 
saint  to  obtain  her  cure.  "  If  thou  art 
cured,  my  child,"  was  his  reply,  "  thou 
wilt  so  use  thy  tongue  as  to  lose  thy 
soul."  "  If  so,  Holy  Father,"  an- 
swered the  poor  mute,  speaking  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  "  God  grant  I  may  re- 
main as  I  am."  And  the  reward  for  her 
submission  was  a  pious  lifeand  holy  death. 

Besides  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  false  and  true,  wheat  and  tares,  are 
ever  mingled  in  the  field  of  the  Church. 
Impostures  will  never  cease,  and  among 
modern  miracles  there  are  sure  to  be 
some  counterfeit  wonders,  some  base 
imitations  of  the  genuine  article.  On 
these  sceptics  seize  with  greedy  avidity, 
and  fancy  that  the  discovery  of  one  of 
them  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  re- 
jection of  all  those  that  are  real.  They 
might  as  well  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
Judas'  guilt  was  sufficient  justification 
for  condemning  all  the  Apostles,  or  that 
the  detection  here  and  there  of  a  base 
coin  was  reason  enough  for  refusing  all 
gold  and  silver  money. 

If  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  learn  the 
truth  about  modern  miracles,  I  advise 
them  by  all  means  to  go  to  Lourdes  and 
examine,  with  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
mind,  the  wonders  which  are  said  con- 
tinually to  happen  there.  They  will  find 
among  the  missionaries  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  who  are  attached  to  the 
church,  one  at  least  who  speaks  English, 
and  has  resided  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  will  show  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  attention  to  an  English 
visitor,  and  will  give  him  every  opportu- 
nity of  searching  out  the  matter  for  him- 
self. If  the  visitor  goes  with  a  hearty 
desire  for  truth,  there  can  only  be  one 
result  of  his  inquiry.  He  will  say  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  went  to 
visit  King  Solomon  :  "  I  did  not  believe 
them  that  told  me,  till  I  came  myself 
and  saw  with  my  own  e5'es,  and  ha  ire 
found  that  the  half  hath  not  been  told 
me." — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


TWO    YEARS    AFTER. 
BY    JOSEPH    TRUMAN, 

The  winter  morning  as  I  write — 

In  the  grim  city's  gloomy  light. 

Midst  fogs  that  choke  street,  river,  church, 

And  the  fast  falling  flakes  besmirch — 
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How  pure  o'er  that  far  country  side 
Must  gleam  the  snow-waste  drifted  wide  , 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  it  rolled 
O'er  stream-gashed  glen  and  brambly  wold  ; 

O'er  wheat-sown  slope  and  climbing, lane, 
And  ridge  that  bounds  the  battle  plain  ; 
And  orchard,  lawn,  and  garden-sward — 
That  same  white  raiment  of  the  Lord  I 

The  church  stands  on  the  woodland  hill. 
The  pine-trees  fence  the  churchyard  still  ; 
Eastward  it  looks,  that  home  of  hers. 
The  robin  whistles  in  her  firs. 

All  seems  the  same  ;  but  where  is  she 
Whose  name  is  breathed  from  brake  and  tree  ? 
Where  lives  and  soars  that  noblest  one 
It  raised  our  life  to  look  upon  ? 

Shall  spring-tide  wake  the  world  again. 
And  summer  light  the  eyes  of  men  ? 
,    Shall  throstles  thrill  her  oaken  glade, 
The  primrose  star  her  hazel  shade  ? 

This  icy  mist,  these  clouds  of  gray, 
Will  they  not  all  be  wept  away  ? 
And  western  airs  blow  kindly  through 
Large  lucid  skies  of  tender  blue  ? 

And  shall  no  vernal  dawn  await 
The  hopes  by  Death  left  desolate  ? 
No  shining  angel  brood  above 
The  sepulchre  of  human  love  ? 

That  brain  of  strength,  that  heart  of  fire, 
That  liquid  voice,  a  living  lyre — 
Do  not  these  vibrate,  throb,  and  burn 
Where  the  lost  lights  of  time  return  ? 

The  aspiration,  passion,  power. 
That  crowd  with  fate  a  mortal  hour. 
Are  these  crude  seeds  no  bloom  may  bless, 
Beginnings  bright  of  emptiness  ? 

Love's  shattered  dream — shall  it  not  rise 

Re-builded  for  immortal  eyes  ? 

Life's  broken  song  end  where  round  Him 

Still  quire  the  "  young-eyed  cherubim"  ? 

Macviillan' s  Magazine. 
»»» 

MISS   EDGEWORTH. 

Early  Days. 

I,  this  one.     To  read  the  accounts  of  the 
receptions  and  compliments  which  fell 

Few  authoresses  in  these   days   can  to  their  lot  may  well  fill  later  and  lesser 

have  enjoyed  the  ovations  and  attentions  luminaries  with  envy.     Crowds  opened 

which  seem  to  have  been  considered  the  to  admit  them,  banquets  spread  them- 

due  of  distinguished  ladies  at  the  end  of  selves  out  before  them,  lights  were  light- 

the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  ed   up   and    flowers   were   scattered   at 
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their  feet.  Dukes,  editors,  prime  minis- 
ters, waited  their  convenience  on  their 
staircases  ;  whole  theatres  rose  up  en 
f?iasse  to  greet  the  gifted  creators  of  this 
and  that  immortal  tragedy.  The  au- 
thoresses themselves,  to  do  them  justice, 
seem  to  have  been  very  little  dazzled  by 
all  this  excitement.  Hannah  More 
contentedly  retires  with  her  maiden  sis- 
ters to  the  Parnassus  on  the  Mendip 
Hills,  where  they  sew  and  chat  and 
make  tea  and  teach  the  village  children. 
Dear  Joanna  Baillie,  modest  and  be- 
loved, lives  on  to  peaceful  age  in  her 
pretty  old  house  at  Hampstead,  looking 
through  tree-tops  and  sunshine  and 
clouds  toward  distant  London.  "  Out 
there,  where  all  the  storms  are,"  I 
heard  the  children  saying  yesterday  as 
they  watched  the  overhanging  gloom  of 
smoke  which  veils  the  city  of  metro- 
politan thunders  and  lightning.  Maria 
Edgeworth's  apparitions  as  a  literary 
lioness  in  the  rush  of  London  and  of 
Paris  society  were  but  interludes  in  her 
existence,  and  her  real  life  was  one  of 
constant  exertion  and  industry  spent  far 
away  in  an  Irish  home  among  her  own 
kindred  and  occupations  and  interests. 
We  may  realize  what  these  were  when 
we  read  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  no  less 
than  four  wives,  who  all  left  children, 
and  that  Maria  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  whole  family.  Besides  this,  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  father 
whom  she  idolized  was  himself  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers,  brilliant  in  con- 
versation (so  I  have  been  told),  full  of 
animation,  of  interest,  of  plans  for  his 
country,  his  family,  for  education  and 
literature,  for  mechanics  and  scientific 
discoveries  ;  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
widely  connected,  hospitably  inclined, 
with  a  large  estate  and  many  tenants  to 
overlook,  with  correspondence  and  ac- 
quaintances all  over  the  world  ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  with  various  schemes  in 
his  brain,  to  be  eventually  realized  by 
others,  of  which  velocipedes,  tramways, 
and  telegraphs  were  but  a  few  of  the 
items. 

One  could  imagine  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  hurry  and  excitement 
of  London  life  must  have  sometimes 
seemed  tranquillity  itself  compared  with 
the  many  and  absorbing  interests  of  such 
a  family.  What  these  interests  were 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  a 


very  interesting  memoir  from  which  the 
writer  of  this  essay  has  been  allowed  to 
quote.  It  is  a  book  privately  printed 
and  written  for  the  use  of  her  children 
by  the  widow  of  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  and  is  a  record,  among  other 
things,  of  a  faithful  and  most  touching 
friendship  between  Maria  and  her 
father's  wife — "  a  friendship  lasting  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  unbroken  by  a  sin- 
gle cloud  of  difference  or  mistrust." 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  was  Miss  Beaufort 
before  her  marriage,  and  about  the  same 
age  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  unconsciously 
reveals  her  own  most  charming  and  un- 
selfish nature  as  she  tells  her  stepdaugh- 
ter's story. 

When  the  writer  looks  back  upon  her 
own  childhood,  it  seems  to  her  that  she 
lived  in  company  with  a  delightful  host 
of  little  playmates,  bright,  busy,  clever 
children,  whose  cheerful  presence  re- 
mains more  vividly  in  her  mind  than 
that  of  many  of  the  real  little  boys  and 
girls  who  used  to  appear  and  disappear 
disconnectedly  as  children  do  in  child- 
hood, when  friendship  and  companion- 
ship depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
convenience  of  grown-up  people.  Now 
and  again  came  little  cousins  or  friends 
to  share  our  games,  but  day  by  day, 
constant  and  unchanging,  ever  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  smiled  our  most  lovable  and 
friendly  companions  —  simple  Susan, 
lame  Jervas,  Talbot,  the  dear  Little 
Merchants,  Jem  the  widow's  son  with 
his  arms  round  old  Lightfoot's  neck,  the 
generous  Ben,  with  his  whipcord  and  his 
useful  proverb  of  "  waste  not,  want 
not  " — all  of  these  were  there  in  the 
window  corner  waiting  our  pleasure. 
After  Parents'  Assistant,  to  which  famil- 
iar words  we  attached  no  meaning  what- 
ever, came  Popular  Tales  in  big  brown 
volumes  off  a  shelf  in  the  lumber-room 
of  an  apartm.ent  in  an  old  house  in  Paris, 
and  as  we  opened  the  boards,  lo  !  crea- 
tion widened  to  our  view.  England, 
Ireland,  America,  Turkey,  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  thieves, 
travellers,  governesses,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  fashionable  life  were  all  laid 
under  contribution,  and  brought  interest 
and  adventure  to  our  humdrum"  nursery 
corner.  All  Mr.  Edgeworth's  varied 
teaching  and  experience,  all  his  daugh- 
ter's genius  of  observation,  came  to  in- 
terest and  delight  our  play-time,    and 
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that  of  a  thousand  other  little  children 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  People 
justly  praise  Miss  Edgeworth's  admira- 
ble stories  and  novels,  but  from  preju- 
dice and  early  association  these  beloved 
childish  histories  seem  unequalled  still, 
and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  writer  for  children 
that  we  venture  to  consider  her  here. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  indeed  little 
idylls  in  their  way.  Walter  Scott,  who 
best  knew  how  to  write  for  the  young  so 
as  'to  charm  grandfathers  as  well  as 
Hugh  Littlejohn,  Esq.,  and  all  the 
grandchildren,  is  said  to  have  wiped  his 
kind  eyes  as  he  put  down  Simple  Susan, 
A  child's  book,  says  a  reviewer  of  those 
days  defining  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, should  be  "  not  merely  less  dry, 
less  difficult,  than  a  book  for  grown-up 
people  ;  but  more  rich  in  interest,  more 
true  to  nature,  more  exquisite  in  art, 
more  abundant  in  every  quality  that  re- 
plies to  childhood's  keener  and  fresher 
perception."  Children  like  facts,  they 
like  short  vivid  sentences  that  tell  the 
story  :  as  they  listen  intently,  so  they 
read  ;  every  word  has  its  value  for 
them.  It  has  been  a  real  surprise  to 
the  writer  to  find,  on  re-reading  some  of 
these  descriptions  of  scenery  and  ad- 
venture which  she  had  not  looked  at 
since  her  childhood,  that  the  details 
which  she  had  imagined  spread  over 
much  space,  are  contained  in  a  few  sen- 
tences at  the  beginning  of  a  page.  These 
sentences,  however,  show  the  true  art  of 
the  writer. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing better  suited  to  the  mind  of  a  very 
young  person  than  these  pleasant  sto- 
ries, so  complete  in  themselves,  so  inter- 
esting, so  varied.  The  description  of 
Jervas'  escape  from  the  mine  where  the 
miners  had  plotted  his  destruction,  al- 
most rises  to  poetry  in  its  simple  dic- 
tion. Lame  Jervas  has  warned  his  mas- 
ter of  the  miners'  plot,  and  shown  him 
the  vein  of  ore  which  they  have  con- 
cealed. The  miners  have  sworn  ven- 
geance against  him,  and  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger. His  master  helps  him  to  get  away, 
and  comes  into  the  room  before  day- 
break, bidding  him  rise  and  put  on  the 
clothes  which  he  has  brought.  "  I  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  house  before  any- 
body else  was  awake,  and  he  took  me 
across  the  fields  toward  the  high  road. 
At  this  place  we  waited  till  we  heard  the 


tinkling  of  the  bells  of  a  team  of  horses. 
'  Here  comes  the  wagon,'  said  he,  '  in 
which  you  are  to  go.  So  fare  you  well, 
Jervas.  I  shall  hear  how  you  go  on  ; 
and  I  only  hope  you  will  serve  your  next 
master,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  faith- 
fully as  you  have  served  me.'  '  I  shall 
never  find  so  good  a  master,'  was  all  I 
could  say  for  the  soul  of  me  ;  I  was 
quite  overcome  by  his  goodness  and  sor- 
row at  parting  with  him,  as  I  then 
thought,  for  ever."  The  description  of 
the  journey  is  very  pretty.  "  The 
morning  clouds  began  to  clear  away  ;  I 
could  see  my  master  at  some  distance, 
and  I  kept  looking  after  him  as  the  wag- 
on went  on  slowly,  and  he  walked  fast 
away  over  the  fields."  Then  the  sun 
begins  to  rse.  The  wagoner  goes  on 
whistling,  but  Lame  Jervas,  to  whom 
the  rising  sun  was  a  spectacle  wholly 
surprising,  starts  up,  exclaiming  in  won- 
der and  admiration.  The  wagoner 
bursts  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Lud  a 
mercy,"  says  he,  "  to  hear  un'  and  look 
at  un'  a  body  would  think  the  oaf  had 
never  seen  the  sun  rise  afore  ;"  upon 
which  Jervas  remembers  that  he  is  still 
in  Cornwall,  and  must  not  betray  him- 
self, and  prudently  hides  behind  some 
parcels,  only  just  in  time,  for  they  meet 
a  pirty  of  miners,  and  he  hears  his  ene- 
mies' voice  hailing  the  wagoner.  All 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  sits  within,  and 
amuses  himself  by  listening  to  the  bells 
of  the  team,  which  jingle  continually. 
"  On  our  second  day's  journey,  how- 
ever, I  ventured  out  of  my  hiding-place. 
I  walked  with  the  wagoner  up  and  down 
the  hills,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  and  the  delightful  smell 
of  the  honeysuckles  and  the  dog-roses  in 
the  hedges.  All  the  wild  flowers  and 
even  the  weeds  on  the  banks  by  the  way- 
side were  to  me  matters  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  At  almost  every  step  I 
paused  to  observe  something  that  was 
new  to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
surprised  at  the  insensibility  of  my  fel- 
low-traveller, who  plodded  along,  and 
seldom  interrupted  his  whistling  except 
to  cry  "  Gee,  Blackbird,  aw  woa, "  or 
"  How  now,  Smiler. "  Then  Jervas  is 
lost  in  admiration  before  a  plant 
"  whose  stem  was  about  two  feet  high, 
and  which  had  a  round  shining  purple 
beautiful  flower,"  and  the  wagoner  with 
a  look  of  scorn  exclaims,  "  Help  thee, 
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lad,  dost  not  ihou  know  'tis  a  common 
thistle?"  After  this  he  looks  upon 
Jervas  as  very  nearly  an  idiot.  "  In 
truth  I  believe  I  was  a  droll  figure,  for 
my  hat  was  stuck  full  of  weeds  and  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  flowers,  and  both  my  coat 
and  waistcoat  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
with  pebbles  and  funguses."  Then 
comes  Plymouth  Harbor  :  Jervas  ven- 
tures to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
vessels,  to  which  the  wagoner  answers 
"  They  be  nothing  in  life  but  the  boats 
and  ships,  man  ;"  so  he  turned  away 
and  went  on  chewing  a  straw,  and 
seemed  not  a  whit  more  moved  to  ad- 
miration than  he  had  been  at  the  sight 
of  the  thistle.  "  I  conceived  a  high  ad- 
miration of  a  man  who  had  seen  so  much 
that  he  could  admire  nothing,"  says 
Jervas,  with  a  touch  of  real  humor. 

Another  most  charming  little  idyll  is 
that  of  Simple  Susan,  who  was  a  real 
maiden  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edgeworthstown.  The  story  seems  to 
have  been  mislaid  for  a  time  in  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  first  Irish  rebellion, 
and  overlooked,  like  some  little  daisy  by 
a  battle-field.  Few  among  us  will  not 
have  shared  Mr.  Edgewcrth's  partiality 
for  the  charming  little  tale.  The  chil- 
dren fling  their  garlands  and  gather  their 
scented  violets.  Susan  bakes  her  cot- 
tage loaves  and  gathers  marigolds  for 
broth,  and  tends  her  mother  to  the  dis- 
tant tune  of  Philip's  pipe  coming  across 
the  fields.  As  we  read  the  story  again 
it  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  hear  the 
music  sounding  above  the  children's 
voices,  and  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  and 
scent  the  fragrance  of  the  primroses  and 
the  double  violets,  so  simply  and  de- 
lightfully is  the  whole  story  constructed. 
Among  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  characters 
few  are  more  familiar  to  the  world  than 
that  of  Susan's  pretty  pet  lamb. 

II. 

No  sketch  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  life, 
however  slight,  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  few  words  about  certain  persons 
coming  a  generation  before  her  (and  be- 
longing still  to  the  age  of  periwigs),  who 
were  her  father's  associates  and  her  own 
earliest  friends.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
bewildering  versatility  of  nature,  he 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  faithful  in 
his  friendships.     He  might  take  up  new 


ties,  but  he  clung  pertinaciously  to  those 
which  had  once  existed.  His  daughter 
inherited  that  same  steadiness  of  affec- 
tion. The  wisest  man  of  our  own  day 
writing  of  these  very  people  has  said, 
"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  safer  test  of  a 
man's  real  character  than  that  of  his 
long-continued  friendship  with  good  and 
able  men.  Now  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth  the  au- 
thoress, asserts,  after  mentioning  the 
names  of  Keir,  Day,  Small,  Boulton, 
Watt,  Wedgwood,  and  Darwin,  that 
their  mutual  intimacy  has  never  been 
broken  except  by  death.  To  these 
names  those  of  Edgeworth  himself  and 
of  the  Galtons  may  be  added.  The  cor- 
respondence in  my  possession  shows  the 
truth  of  the  above  assertion." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  first  came  to  Lich- 
field to  make  Dr.  Darwin's  acquaint- 
ance. His  second  visit  was  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Day,  the  author  of  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  who  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  valley  of  Stow,  and  who 
invited  him  one  Christmas  on  a  visit. 
"  About  the  year  1765,"  says  Miss  Sew- 
ard, "  came  to  Lichfield,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Reading,  the  young  and  gay 
philosopher,  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  recently  married  to  a  Miss 
Elers,  of  Oxfordshire.  The  fame  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  various  talents  allured  Mr. 
E.  to  the  city  they  graced."  And  the 
lady  goes  on  to  describe  Mr.  Edgeworth 
himself  :  "  Scarcely  two  -  and  -  twenty, 
with  an  exterior  yet  more  juvenile,  hav- 
ing mathematic  science,  mechanic  in- 
genuity, and  a  competent  portion  of 
classical  learning,  with  the  possession  of 
the  modern  languages.  .  .  .  He 
danced,  he  fenced,  he  winged  his  arrows 
with  more  than  philosophic  skill,"  con- 
tinues the  lady,  herself  a  person  of  no 
little  celebrity  in  her  time  and  place. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  memoirs,  pays  a 
respectful  tribute  to  Miss  Seward's 
charms,  to  her  agreeable  conversation, 
her  beauty,  her  thick  tresses,  her  spright- 
liness  and  address.  Such  moderate  ex- 
pressions fail,  however,  to  do  justice  to 
this  lady's  powers,  to  her  enthusiasm, 
her  poetry,  her  partisanship.  The  por- 
trait prefixed  to  her  letters  is  that  of  a 
dignified  person  with  an  oval  face  and 
dark  eyes,  the  thick  brown  tresses  are 
twined  with  pearls,  her  graceful  figure 
is  robed  in  the  softest  furs  and  draperies 
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of  the  period.  In  her  very  first  letter 
she  thus  poetically  describes  her  sur- 
roundings :  "  The  autumnal  glory  of 
this  day  puts  to  shame  the  summer's 
sullenness.  I  sit  writing  upon  this  dear 
green  terrace,  feeding  at  intervals  my 
little  golden-breasted  songsters.  The 
embosomed  vale  of  Stow  glows  sunny 
through  the  Claude-Lorraine  tint  which 
is  spread  over  the  scene  like  the  blue 
mist  over  a  plum." 

In  this  Claude-Lorraine-plum-tinted 
valley  stood  the'  house  which  Mr.  Day 
had  taken,  and  where  Mr.  Edgeworth 
had  come  on  an  eventful  visit.  Miss 
Seward  herself  lived  with  her  parents  in 
the  Bishop's  palace  at  Lichfield.  There 
was  also  a  younger  sister,  "  Miss  Sally," 
who  died  as  a  girl,  and  another  very 
beautiful  young  lady  their  friend,  by 
name  Honora  Sneyd,  placed  under  Mrs. 
Seward's  care.  She  was  the  heroine  of 
Major  Andre's  unhappy  romance.  He 
too  lived  at  Lichfield  with  his  mother, 
and  his  hopeless  love  gives  a  tragic  real- 
ity to  this  bygone  holiday  of  youth  and 
merry-making.  As  one  reads  the  old 
letters  and  memoirs  the  echoes  of  its 
laughter  reach  us.  One  can  almost  see 
the  young  folks  all  coming  together  out 
of  the  Cathedral  Close,  where  so  much 
of  it  was  passed  ;  the  beautiful  Honora, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  adorers, 
chaperoned  by  the  graceful  muse  her 
senior,  also  much  admired,  and  much 
made  of.  Thomas  Day  is  striding  after 
them  in  silence  with  keen  critical  glances; 
his  long  black  locks  flow  unpowdered 
down  his  back.  In  contrast  to  him 
comes  his  brilliant  and  dressy  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  talks  so  agree- 
ably. I  can  imagine  little  Sabrina,  the 
adopted  foundling,  of  whom  so  many 
stories  have  been  told,  following  shyly  at 
her  guardian's  side  in  her  simple  dress 
and  childish  beauty,  and  Andre's  young 
handsome  face  turned  toward  Miss 
Sneyd.  So  they  pass  on  happy  and 
contented  in  each  other's  company, 
Honora  in  the  midst,  beautiful,  stately, 
reserved  :  she  too  was  not  destined  to 
be  old. 

Miss  Seward  seems  to  have  loved  this 
friend  with  a  very  sincere  and  admiring 
affection,  and  to  have  bitterly  mourned 
her  early  death.  Her  letters  abound  in 
apostrophes  to  the  lost  Honora.  But 
perhaps   the  poor  muse   expected   too 


much  from  friendship,  too  much  from 
life.  She  expected,  as  we  all  do  at 
times,  that  her  friends  should  be  not 
themselves,  but  her,  that  they  should 
lead  not  their  lives  but  her  own.  So 
much  at  least  one  may  gather  from  the 
various  phases  of  her  style  and  corre- 
spondence, and  her  complaints  of  Hono- 
ra's  estrangement  and  subsequent  cold- 
ness. Perhaps,  also.  Miss  Seward's 
many  vagaries  and  sentiments  may  have 
frozen  Honora's  sympathies.  Miss  Sew- 
ard was  all  asterisks  and  notes  of  excla- 
mation. Honora  seems  to  have  forced 
feeling  down  to  its  most  scrupulous  ex- 
pression. She  never  lived  to  be  soft- 
ened by  experience  :  with  great  love  she 
also  inspired  awe  and  a  sort  of  surprise. 
One  can  imagine  her  pointing  the  moral 
of  the  purple  jar,  as  it  was  told  long 
afterward  by  her  stepdaughter,  then  a 
little  girl  playing  at  her  own  mother's 
knee  in  her  nursery  by  the  river. 

People  in  the  days  of  shilling  postage 
were  better  correspondents  than  they 
are  now  when  we  have  to  be  content 
with  pennyworths.  Their  descriptions 
and  many  details  bring  all  the  chief 
characters  vividly  before  us,  and  carry 
us  into  the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the 
little  society  at  Lichfield  as  it  then  was. 
The  town  must  have  been  an  agreeable 
sojourn  in  those  days  for  people  of  some 
pretension  and  small  performance — a 
pleasant  lively  company  living  round 
about  the  old  cathedral  towers,  meeting 
in  the  Close  or  the  adjacent  gardens  or 
the  hospitable  palace  itself.  Here  the 
company  would  sip  tea,  talk  mild  litera- 
ture, quoting  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  an- 
other with  the  familiarity  of  townsfolk. 
From  Erasmus  Darwin,  too,  they  must 
have  gained  something  of  vigor  and 
originality.  The  inhabitants  of  Lich- 
field seem  actually  to  have  read  each 
other's  verses,  and  having  done  so  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  sit  down  and 
write  out  their  raptures. 

With  all  her  absurdities  Miss  Seward 
had  some  real  critical  power  and  appre- 
ciation ;  and  some  of  her  lines  are  very 
pretty.*     An  "  Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  only 

*  In  a  notice  of  Miss  Seward  in  the  Ajtnual 
Register,  just  after  her  death  in  1809,  the 
writer,  who  seems  to  have  known  her,  says, 
"  Conscious  of  ability,  she  freely  displayed 
herself  in  a  manner  equally  remote  from  an- 
noyance and  affectation.  ,   .     Her  errors  arose 
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what  might  have  been  expected  from 
this  Lichfield  Corinne.  Her  best  known 
productions  are  an  "  Elegy  on  Captain 
Cook,"  a  "  Monody  on  Major  Andre," 
whom  she  had  known  from  her  early 
youth  ;  and  there  is  a  poem  "  Louisa," 
of  which  she  herself  speaks  very  highly. 
But  even  more  than  her  poetry  did  she 
pique  herself  upon  her  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. It  must  have  been  well 
worth  while  writing  letters  when  they 
were  not  only  prized  by  the  writer  and 
the  recipients,  but  commented  on  by 
their  friends  in  after  years.  "  Court 
Dewes,  Esq.,"  writes,  after  five  years, 
for  copies  of  Miss  Seward's  epistles  to 
Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Weston,  of  which 
the  latter  begins  :  "  Soothing  and  wel- 
come to  me,  dear  Sophia,  is  the  regret 
you  express  for  our  separation  !  Pleas- 
ant were  the  weeks  we  have  recently 
passed  together  in  this  ancient  and  em- 
bowered mansion  !  I  had  strongly  felt 
the  silence  and  vacancy  of  the  depriving 
day  on  which  you  vanished.  How 
prone  are  our  hearts  perversely  to  quar- 
rel with  the  friendly  coercion  of  employ- 
ment at  the  very  instant  in  which  it  is 
clearing  the  torpid  and  injurious  mists 
of  unavailing  melancholy."  Then  fol- 
lows a  sprightly  attack  before  which 
Johnson  may  have  quailed  indeed,  ' '  Is 
the  Fe-fa-fum  of  literature  that  snuffs 
afar  the  fame  of  his  brother  authors,  and 
thirsts  for  its  destruction,  to  be  allowed 
to  gallop  unmolested  over  the  fields  of 
criticism  ?  A  few  pebbles  from  the 
well-springs  of  truth  and  eloquence  are 
all  that  is  wanted  to  bring  the  might  of 
his  envy  low."  This  celebrated  letter, 
which  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  six  volumes,  concludes  with  the 
following  apostrophe  :  "  Virtuous  friend- 
ship, how  pure,  how  sacred  are  thy  de- 
lights !  Sophia,  thy  mind  is  capable  of 
tasting  them  in  all  their  poignance  : 
against  how  many  of  life's  incidents  may 
that  capacity  be  considered  as  a  coun- 
terpoise !" 

There  were  constant  rubs,  which  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  between  Miss 
Seward  and  Dr.  Darwin,  who  though  a 

from  a  glowing  imagination  joined  to  an  exces- 
sive sensibility,  cherished  instead  of  repressed 
by  early  habits.  It  is  understood  that  she  has 
left  the  whole  of  her  works  to  Mr.  Scott,  the 
northern  poet,  with  a  view  to  their  publication 
with  her  life  and  posthumous  pieces." 


poet  was  also  a  singularly  witty,  down- 
right man,  outspoken  and  humorous. 
The  lady  admires  his  genius,  bitterly  re- 
sents his  sarcasms  ;  of  his  celebrated 
work,  "  The  Botanic  Garden,"  she  says, 
"It  is  a  string  of  poetic  brilliants,  and 
they  are  of  the  first  water,  but  the  eye 
will  be  apt  to  want  the  intersticial  black 
velvet  to  give  effect  to  their  lustre. ' '  In 
later  days,  notwithstanding  her  "elegant 
language,"  as  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  calls 
it,  she  said  several  spiteful  things  of  her 
old  friend,  but  they  seem  more  prompt- 
ed by  private  pique  than  malice. 

If  Miss  Seward  was  the  Minerva  and 
Dr.  Darwin  the  Jupiter  of  the  Lichfield 
society,  its  philosopher  was  Thomas 
Day,  of  whom  Miss  Seward's  descrip- 
tion is  so  good  that  I  cannot  help  one 
more  quotation  : 

"  Powder  and  fine  clothes  were  at 
that  time  the  appendages  of  gentlemen  ; 
Mr.  Day  wore  not  either.  He  was  tall 
and  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  full  made 
but  not  corpulent,  and  in  his  meditative 
and  melancholy  air  a  degree  of  awk- 
wardness and  dignity  were  blended." 
She  then  compares  him  with  his  guest, 
Mr.  Edgeworth.  "  Less  graceful,  less 
amusing,  less  brilliant  than  Mr.  E.,  but 
more  highly  imaginative,  more  classical, 
and  a  deeper  reasoner  ;  strict  integrity, 
energetic  friendship,  open-handed  gen- 
erosity, and  diffusive  charity,  greatly 
overbalanced  on  the  side  of  virtue,  the 
tincture  of  misanthropic  gloom  and 
proud  contempt  of  common  life  soci- 
ety." Wright  of  Derby,  painted  a  full- 
length  picture  of  Mr.  Day  in  1770. 
"  Mr.  Day  looks  upward  enthusiastic- 
ally, meditating  on  the  contents  of  a 
book  held  in  his  dropped  right  hand 
a  flash  of  lightning  plays  in  his 
hair  and  illuminates  the  contents  of  the 
volume."  "Dr.  Darwin,"  adds  Miss 
Seward,  "  sat  to  Mr.  Wright  about  the 
same  period — that  was  a  simply  contem- 
plative portrait  of  the  most  perfect  re- 
semblance." 

IIL 

Maria  must  have  been  three  years  old 
this  eventful  Christmas  time  when  her 
father,  leaving  his  wife  in  Berkshire, 
came  to  stay  with  Mr.  Day  at  Lichfield, 
and  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Seward  and  her  poetic  circle.  Mr. 
Day,  who  had  once  already  been  disap- 
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pointed  in  love,  and  whose  romantic 
scheme  of  adopting  his  foundlings,  and 
of  educating  one  of  them  to  be  his  wife, 
has  often  been  described,  had  brought 
one  of  the  maidens  to  the  house  he  had 
taken  at  Lichfield.  This  was  Sabrina, 
as  he  had  called  her.  Lucretia,  having 
been  found  troublesome,  had  been  sent 
off  with  a  dowry  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner.  Sabrina  was  a  charming  little 
girl  of  thirteen  ;  everybody  liked  her, 
especially  the  friendly  ladies  at  the  Pal- 
ace, who  received  her  with  constant 
kindness,  as  they  did  Mr.  Day  himself 
and  his  visitor.  What  Miss  Seward 
thought  of  Sabrina' s  education  I  do  not 
know.  The  poor  child  was  to  be  taught 
to  despise  luxury,  to  ignore  fear,  to  be 
superior  to  pain.  She  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  her  benefac- 
tor, but  to  have  constantly  provoked 
him  by  starting  and  screaming  whenever 
he  fired  uncharged  pistols  at  her  skirts, 
or  dropped  hot  melted  sealing-wax  on 
her  bare  arms.  She  is  described  as 
lovely  and  artless,  not  fond  of  books, 
incapable  of  understanding  scientific 
problems,  or  of  keeping  the  imaginary 
and  terrible  secrets  with  which  her  guar- 
dian used  to  try  her  nerves.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  had  yet  occurred  to  him  that 
Honora  Sneyd  was  all  that  his  dreams 
could  have  imagined.  One  day  he  left 
Sabrina  under  many  restrictions,  and 
returning  unexpectedly  found  her  wear- 
ing some  garment  or  handkerchief  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  Poor  Sab- 
rina was  evidently  not  meant  to  mate 
and  soar  with  philosophical  eagles  ; 
and,  after  this  episode,  she  too  was  de- 
spatched, to  board  with  an  old  lady,  in 
peace  for  a  time,  let  us  hope,  and  in 
tranquil  mediocrity. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  approved  of  this  ar- 
rangement ;  he  did  not  consider  that 
Sabrina  was  suited  to  his  friend.  But 
being  taken  in  due  time  to  call  at  the 
Palace,  he  was  charmed  with  Miss 
Seward,  and  still  more  by  all  he  saw  of 
Honora  ;  comparing  her,  alas  !  in  his 
mind  "  with  all  other  women,  and 
secretly  acknowledging  her  superiority." 
At  first,  he  says,  Miss  Seward's  bril- 
liance overshadowed  Honora,  but  very 
soon  her  merits  grew  upon  the  by- 
standers. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  carefully  concealed 
his  feelings  except  from  his  host,  who 


was  beginning  himself  to  contemplate  a 
marriage  with  Miss  Sneyd.  Mr.  Day 
presently  proposed  formally  in  writing 
for  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Honora,  and 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  to  take  the  packet 
and  to  bring  back  the  answer  ;  and 
being  married  himself,  and  out  of  the 
running,  he  appears  to  have  been  un- 
selfishly anxious  for  his  friend's  suc- 
cess. In  the  packet  Mr.  Day  had  writ- 
ten down  the  conditions  to  which  he 
should  expect  his  wife  to  subscribe. 
She  would  have  to  give  up  all  luxuries, 
amenities,  and  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  promise  to  seclude  herself  in 
his  company.  Miss  Sneyd  seems  to 
have  kept  Mr.  Edgeworth  waiting  while 
she  wrote  back  at  once  and  decidedly 
saying  that  she  could  not  admit  the  un- 
qualified control  of  a  husband  over  all 
her  actions,  nor  the  necessity  for  "  se- 
clusion from  society  to  preserve  female 
virtue."  Finding  ^that  Honora  abso- 
lutely refused  to  change  her  way  of  life, 
Mr.  Day  went  into  a  fever,  for  which 
Dr.  Darwin  bled  him.  Nor  did  he  re 
cover  until  another  Miss  Sneyd,  Eliza- 
beth by  name,  made  her  appearance  in 
the  Close. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  of  a  lively 
and  active  disposition,  had  introduced 
archery  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  describes  a  fine 
summer  evening's  entertainment,  passed 
in  agreeable  sports,  followed  by  dancing 
and  music,  in  the  course  of  which 
Honora' s  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  on  the  Lich- 
field scene,  and  immediately  joined  in 
the  country  dance.  There  is  a  vivid 
description  of  the  two  sisters  in  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  memoirs,  of  the  beautiful 
and  distinguished  Honora,  loving 
science,  serious,  eager,  reserved  ;  of  the 
more  lovely  but  less  graceful  Elizabeth, 
with  less  of  energy,  more  of  humor  and 
of  social  gifts  than  her  sister.  Eliza- 
beth Sneyd  was,  says  Edgeworth,  struck 
by  Day's  eloquence,  by^  his  unbounded 
generosity,  by  his  scorn  of  wealth.  His 
educating  a  young  girl  for  his  wife 
seemed  to  [her  romantic  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  she  seems  to  have  thought  it 
possible  to  yield  to  the  evident  admira- 
tion she  held  aroused  in  him.  But, 
whether  in  fun  or  in  seriousness,  she 
represented  to  him  that  he  could  not 
with  justice  decry  accomplishments  and 
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graces  that  lie  had  not  acquired.  She 
wished  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  time  to 
study  to  perfect  himself  in  all  that  was 
wanting  ;  on  her  own  part  she  promised 
not  to  go  to  Bath,  London,  or  any  pub- 
lic place  of  amusement  until  his  return, 
and  to  read  certain  books  which  he  rec- 
ommended. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  own  feeling  for  Honora 
to  Mr.  Day,  "  who  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  virtue  and  of  friendship  ' '  had 
urged  him  to  fly,  to  accompany  him 
abroad,  and  to  shun  dangers  he  could 
not  hope  to  overcome.  Edgeworth 
consented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  two 
friends  started  for  Paris,  visiting  Rous- 
seau on  their  way.  They  spent  the 
winter  at  Lyons,  as  it  was  a  place 
where  excellent  masters  of  all  sorts 
were  to  be  found  ;  and  here  Mr.  Day, 
with  excess  of  zeal — 

put  himself  (says  his  friend)  to  every  species 
of  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  com- 
pel his  Antigallican  limbs,  in  spite  of  their 
natural  rigidity,  to  dance  and  fence,  and 
manage  the  great  horse.  To  perform  his  prom- 
ise to  Miss  E.  Sneyd  honorably,  he  gave  up 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  the  day  to  these  exer- 
cises, for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste, 
and  for  which,  except  horsemanship,  he  mani- 
fested the  most  sovereign  contempt.  It  was 
astonishing  to  behold  the  energy  with  which 
he  persevered  in  these  pursuits.  I  have  seen 
him  stand  between  two  boards  which  reached 
from  the  ground  higher  than  his  knees  :  these 
boards  were  adjusted  with  screws  so  as  barely 
to  permit  him  to  bend  his  knees,  and  to  rise  up 
and  sink  down.  By  these  means  Mr.  Huise 
proposed  to  force  Mr.  Day's  knees  outwards  ; 
but  screwing  was  in  vain.  He  succeeded  in 
torturing  his  patient  ;  but  original  formation 
and  inveterate  habit  resisted  all  his  endeavors 
at  personal  improvement.  I  could  not  help 
pitying  my  philosophic  friend,  pent  up  in  du- 
rance vile  for  houis  together,  with  his  feet  in 
the  stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  contempt 
in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  meanwhile  lodged 
himself  *'  in  excellent  and  agreeable 
apartments,"  and  occupied  himself 
with  engineering.  He  is  certainly  cu- 
riously outspoken  in  his  memoirs  ;  and 
explains  that  the  first  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
Maria's  mother,  with  many  merits  was 
of  a  complaining  disposition,  and  did 
not  make  him  so  happy  at  home  as  a 
woman  of  a  more  lively  temper  might 
have  succeeded  in  doing.  He  was 
tempted,  he  said,  to  look  for  happiness 
elsewhere  than  in  his  home.     Perhaps 


domestic  affairs  may  have  been  compli- 
cated by  a  warm-hearted  but  trouble- 
some little  son,  who  at  Day's  suggestion 
had  been  brought  up  upon  the  Rous- 
seau system,  and  was  in  consequence 
quite  unmanageable,  and  a  trouble  to 
everybody.  Poor  Mrs.  Edgeworth's 
complainings  were  not  to  last  very  long. 
She  joined  her  husband  at  Lyons,  and 
after  a  time,  having  a  dread  of  lying-in 
abroad,  returned  home  to  die  in  her  con- 
finement, leaving  four  little  children. 
Maria  could  remember  being  taken  into 
her  mother's  room  to  see  her  for  the 
last  time. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  hurried  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  met  by  his  friend  Thomas 
Day,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  whose 
own  suit  does  not  seem  to  have  pros- 
pered meanwhile.  His  first  words  were 
to  tell  his  friend  that  Honora  was  still 
free,  more  beautiful  than  ever  ;  while 
virtue  and  honor  commanded  it,  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  divide  them,  now 
he  wished  to  be  the  first  to  promote 
their  meeting.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
an  engagement,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Sneyd  were  married  within  four 
months  by  the  benevolent  old  canon  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral. 

Mrs.  Seward  wept  ;  Miss  Seward, 
"notwithstanding  some  imaginary  dis- 
satisfaction about  a  bridesmaid,"  was 
really  glad  of  the  marriage,  we  are 
told  ;  and  the  young  couple  immediate- 
ly went  over  to  Ireland. 

IV. 

Though  her  life  was  so  short, 
Honora  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  all  those  she 
came  across.  Over  little  Maria  she  had 
the  greatest  influence.  There  is  a  pretty 
description  of  the  child  standing  lost  in 
wondering  admiration  of  her  step- 
mother's beauty,  as  she  watched  her 
soon  after  her  marriage  dressing  at  her 
toilet-table.  Little  Maria's  feeling  for 
her  stepmother  was  very  deep  and  real, 
and  the  influence  of  those  few  years 
lasted  for  a  lifetime.  Her  own  ex- 
quisite carefulness  she  always  ascribed 
to  it,  and  to  this  example  may  also  be 
attributed  her  habits  of  order  and  self- 
government,  her  life  of  reason  and  de- 
liberate judgment. 

The  seven  years  of  Honora' s  married 
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life  seem  to  have  been  very  peaceful  and 
happy.  She  shared  her  husband's  pur- 
suits, and  wished  for  nothing  outside 
her  own  home.  She  began  with  him  to 
write  those  little  books  which  were 
afterward  published.  It  is  just  a  cen- 
tury ago  since  she  and  Mr.  Edgeworth 
planned  the  early  histories  of  Harry 
and  Lucy  and  Frank  ;  while  Mr,  Day 
began  his  "  Sandford  and  Merton," 
which  at  first  was  intended  to  appear  at 
the  same  time,  though  eventually  the 
third  part  was  not  published  till  1789. 

As  a  girl  of  seventeen  Honora  Sneyd 
had  once  been  threatened  with  con- 
sumption. After  seven  years  of  mar- 
ried life  the  cruel  malady  again  declared 
itself  ;  and  though  Dr.  Darwin  did  all 
that  human  resource  could  do,  and 
though  every  tender  care  was  lavished, 
the  poor  young  lady  rapidly  sank. 
There  is  a  sad,  prim,  most  affecting  little 
letter,  addressed  to  little  Maria  by  the 
dying  woman  shortly  before  the  end  ;  and 
then  comes  that  one  written  by  the  father, 
which  is  to  tell  her  that  all  is  over. 

If  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  certainly  un- 
fortunate in  losing  again  and  again  the 
happiness  of  his  home,  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  most  people  in  being  able 
to  rally  from  his  grief.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  unfaithful  in  feel- 
ing. Years  after,  Edgeworth,  writing 
to  console  Mrs.  Day  upon  her  hus- 
band's death,  speaks  in  the  most  touch- 
ing way  of  all  he  had  suffered  when 
Honora  died,  and  of  the  struggle  he  had 
made  to  regain  his  hold  of  life.  This 
letter  is  in  curious  contrast  to  that  one 
written  at  the  time,  as  he  sits  by  poor 
Honora's  deathbed,  which  reads 
strangely  cold  and  irrelevant  in  these 
days  when  people  are  not  ashamed  of 
feeling  or  of  describing  what  they  feel. 
'*  Continue,  my  dear  daughter  " — he 
writes  to  Maria,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old — "  the  desire  which  you  feel 
of  becoming  amiable,  prudent  and  of 
use.  The  ornamental  parts  of  a  char- 
acter, with  such  an  understanding  as 
yours,  necessarily  ensue  ;  but  true  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  and  the  regulation  of  your 
behavior,  can  be  only  had  from  reflec- 
tion, and  from  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  what  experience  in  general 
teaches  too  late,  that  to  be  happy  we 
must  be  good." 


"  Such  a  letter,  written  at  such  a 
time,"  says  the  kind  biographer,  "  made 
the  impression  it  was  intended  to  con- 
vey ;  and  the  wish  to  act  up  to  the  high 
opinion  her  father  had  formed  of  her 
character  became  an  exciting  and  con- 
trolling power  over  the  whole  of  Maria's 
future  life."  On  her  deathbed,  Honora 
urged  her  husband  to  marry  again,  and 
assured  him  that  the  woman  to  suit  him 
was  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Her  in- 
fluence was  so  great  upon  them  both 
that,  although  Elizabeth  was  attached 
to  some  one  else,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth 
believed  she  was  little  suited  to  him- 
self, they  were  presently  engaged  and 
married,  not  without  many  difficulties. 
The  result  proved  how  rightly  Honora 
had  judged. 

It  was  to  her  father  that  Maria  owed 
the  suggestion  of  her  first  start  in  litera- 
ture. Immediately  after  Honora's  death 
he  tells  her  to  write  a  tale  about  the 
length  of  a  Spectator  on  the  sub- 
ject of  generosity.  "  It  must  be  taken 
from  history  or  romance,  must  be  sent 
the  day  se'nnight  after  you  receive 
this  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  take  some 
pains  about  it."  A  young  gentleman 
from  Oxford  was  also  set  to  work  to 
try  his  powers  on  the  same  subject,  and 
Mr.  William  Sneyd,  at  Lichfield,  was 
to  be  judge  between  the  two  perform- 
ances. He  gave  his  verdict  for  Maria  : 
"  An  excellent  story  and  very  well  writ- 
ten :  but  where's  the  generosity?" 
This,  we  are  told,  became  a  sort  of  prov- 
erb in  the  Edgeworth  family. 

The  little  girl  meanwhile  was  sent  to 
school  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Lataffiere, 
where  she  was  taught  to  use  her  fingers, 
to  write  a  lovely  delicate  hand,  to  work 
white  satin  waistcoats  for  her  papa. 
She  was  then  removed  to  a  fashionable 
establishment  in  Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
where,  says  her  stepmother,  "  she  un- 
derwent all  the  usual  tortures  of  back- 
boards, iron  collars,  and  dumbells,  with 
the  unusual  one  of  being  hung  by  the 
neck  to  draw  out  the  muscles  and  in- 
crease the  growth — a  signal  failure  in 
her  case."  (Miss  Edgeworth  was  al- 
ways a  very  tiny  person.)  There  is  a 
description  of  the  little  maiden  absorb- 
ed in  her  book  with  all  the  other  chil- 
dren at  play,  while  she  sits  in  her 
favorite  place  in  front  of  a  carved  oak 
cabinet,  quite  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  romping  girls  all  about 
her. 

Hers  was  a  very  interesting  character 
as  it  appears  in  the  Memoirs — sincere, 
intelligent,  self-contained,  and  yet  de- 
pendent ;  methodical,  observant.  Some- 
times as  one  reads  of  her  in  early  life 
one  is  reminded  of  some  of  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  writer  who 
perhaps  of  all  writers  least  resembles 
Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  art — of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  whose  books  are  essentially  of 
the  modern  and  passionate  school,  but 
whose  strangely  mixed  character  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  the  orderly  and 
neatly  ruled  existence  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's reign.  People's  lives  as  they 
really  are  don't  perhaps  vary  very  much, 
but  people's  lives  as  they  seem  to  be  as- 
suredly change  with  the  fashions.  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Bronte  were  both 
Irishwomen,  who  have  often,  with  all 
their  outcome,  the  timidity  which  comes 
of  quick  and  sensitive  feeling.  But  the 
likeness  does  not  go  very  deep.  Maria, 
whose  diffidence  and  timidity  were  per- 
sonal, but  who  had  a  firm  and  unalter- 
able belief  in  family  traditions,  may 
have  been  saved  from  some  danger  of 
prejudice  and  limitation  by  a  most  fort- 
unate though  trying  illness  which  affect- 
ed her  eyesight,  and  which  caused  her 
to  be  removed  from  her  school  with  its 
monstrous  elegancies  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Day,  that  kindest  and  sternest  of 
friends. 

This  philosopher  in  love  had  been 
bitterly  mortified  when  the  lively  Eliza- 
beth Sneyd,  instead  of  welcoming  his 
return,  could  not  conceal  her  laughter 
at  his  uncouth  elegancies,  and  confessed 
that,  on  the  whole,  she  had  liked  him 
better  as  he  was  before.  He  forswore 
Lichfield  and  marriage,  and  went 
abroad  to  forget.  He  turned  his 
thoughts  to  politics  ;  he  wrote  pamphlets 
on  public  subjects  and  letters  upon 
slavery.  His  poem  of  the  "  Dying 
Negro  "  had  been  very  much  admired. 
Miss  Hannah  More  speaks  of  it  in  her 
Memoirs.  The  subject  of  slavery  was 
much  before  people's  minds,  and  Day's 
influence  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
rising  indignation. 

Among  Day's  readers  and  admirers  was 

one  person  who  was  destined  to  have  a 

most  important  influence  upon  his  life. 

By  a  strange  chance  his    extraordinary 
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ideal  was  destined  to  be  realized  ;  and 
a  young  lady,  good,  accomplished,  rich, 
devoted,  who  had  read  his  books,  and 
sympathized  with  his  generous  dreams, 
was  ready  not  only  to  consent  to  his 
strange  conditions,  but  to  give  him  her 
kind  heart  and  find  her  best  happiness 
in  his  society  and  in  carrying  out  his 
experiments  and  fancies.  She  was  Miss 
Esther  Milnes,  of  Yorkshire,  an  heiress  ; 
and  though  at  first  Day  hesitated  and 
could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  her 
feeling,  her  constancy  and  singleness  of 
mind  were  not  to  be  resisted,  and  they 
were  married  at  Bath  in  1778.  We 
hear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  spending  the 
fust  winter  of  their  married  life  at 
Hampstead,  and  of  Mrs.  Day,  thickly 
shodden,  walking  with  him  in  a  snow- 
storm on  the  common,  and  ascribing 
her  renewed  vigor  to  her  husband's  wise 
advice. 

Day  and  his  wife  eventually  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Anningsley,  near 
Chobham.  He  had  insisted  upon  set- 
tling her  fortune  upon  herself,  but  Mrs. 
Day  assisted  him  in  every  way,  and 
sympathized  in  his  many  schemes  and 
benevolent  ventures.  When  he  neglect- 
ed to  make  a  window  to  the  dressing- 
room  he  built  for  her,  we  hear  of  her 
uncomplainingly  lighting  her  candles  ; 
to  please  him  she  worked  as  a  servant 
in  the  house,  and  all  their  large  means 
were  bestowed  in  philanthropic  and 
charitable  schemes.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
quotes  his  friend's  reproof  to  Mrs.  Day, 
who  was  fond  of  music  ;  "  Shall  we 
beguile  the  time  with  the  strains  of  a- 
lute  while  our  fellow  creatures  are  starv- 
ing ?"  "I  am  out  of  pocket  every  year 
about  £300  by  the  farm  I  keep,"  Day 
writes  to  his  friend  Edgeworth.  "  The 
soil  I  have  taken  in  hand,  I  am  convinc- 
ed, is  one  of  the  most  completely  bar- 
ren in  England."  He  then  goes  on  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  what  he  is  about. 
"  It  enables  me  to  employ  the  poor, 
and  the  result  of  all  my  speculations 
about  humanity  is  that  the  only  way  of 
benefiting  mankind  is  to  give  them  em- 
ployment and  make  them  earn  their 
money."  There  is  a  pretty  description 
of  the  worthy  couple  in  their  home  dis- 
pensing help  and  benefits  all  round 
about,  draining,  planting,  teaching,  ' 
doctoring — nothing  came  amiss  to  them. 
Their   chief   friend    and  neighbor   was 
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Samuel  Cobbett,  who  understood  their 
plans,  and  sympathized  in  their  efforts, 
which,  naturally  enough,  were  viewed 
with  doubt  and  mistrust  by  most  of  the 
people  round  about.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Day  finished  "  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  begun  many  years  before. 
His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  was 
brought  about  by  one  of  his  own  benev- 
olent theories.  He  used  to  maintain 
that  kindness  alone  could  tame  animals  ; 
and  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
favorite  colt  which  he  was  breaking  in. 
Mrs.  Day  never  recovered  the  shock. 
She  lived  two  years  hidden  in  her 
home,  absolutely  inconsolable,  and  then 
died  and  was  laid  by  her  husband's 
side  in  the  churchyard  at  Wargrave  by 
the  river. 

It  was  to  the  care  of  these  worthy 
people  that  little  Maria  was  sent  when 
she  was  ill,  and  she  was  doctored  by 
them  both  physically  and  morally. 
*'  Bishop  Berkeley's  tar-water  was  still 
considered  a  specific  for  all  complaints," 
says  Mrs.  Edgeworih.  "  Mr.  Day 
thought  it  would  be  of  use  to  Maria's 
inflamed  eyes,  and  he  used  to  bring  a 
large  tumbler  full  of  it  to  her  every 
morning.  She  dreaded  his  '  Now,  Miss 
Maria,  drink  this.'  But  there  was,  in 
spite  of  his  stern  voice,  something  of 
pity  and  sympathy  in  his  countenance. 
His  excellent  library  was  open  to  her, 
and  he  directed  her  studies.  His  severe 
reasoning  and  uncompromising  truth  of 
mind  awakened  all  her  powers,  and  the 
questions  he  put  to  her  and  the  working 
out  of  the  answers,  the  necessity  of  per- 
fect accuracy  in  all  her  words,  suited 
the  natural  truth  of  her  mind  ;  and 
though  such  strictness  was  not  agree- 
able, she  even  then  perceived  its  advan- 
tage, and  in  after  life  was  grateful  for 
it." 


V. 


We  have  seen  how  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sneyd,  who  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  mairy  Mr.  Day,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  gone  through  for  her  sake,  had 
eventually  consented  to  become  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  third  wife.  With  this  step- 
mother for  many  years  to  come  Maria 
lived  in  an  affectionate  intimacy,  only 
to  be  exceeded  by  that  most  faithful 
companionship    which    existed  for  fifty 


years  between  her  and  the  lady  from 
whose  memoirs  I  quote. 

It  was  about  1782  that  Maria  went 
home  to  live  at  Edgeworthtown  with  her 
father  and  his  wife,  with  the  many 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  The  family 
was  a  large  one,  and  already  consisted 
of  her  own  sisters,  of  Honora  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Honora,  and  Lovell 
her  son.  To  these  succeeded  many 
others  of  the  third  generation  ;  and  two 
sisters  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth's,  who  also 
made  their  home  at  Edgeworthtown. 

Maria  had  once  before  been  there,  very 
young,  but  she  was  now  old  enough  to  be 
struck  with  the  difference  then  so  striking 
between  Ireland  and  England.  The  tones  and 
looks,  the  melancholy  and  the  gayety  of  the 
people,  were  so  new  and  extraordinary  to  her 
that  the  delineations  she  long  afterward  made 
of  Irish  character  probably  owe  their  life  and 
truth  to  the  impression  made  on  her  mind  at 
this  time  as  a  stranger.  Though  it  was  June 
when  they  landed,  there  was  snow  on  the  roses 
she  ran  out  to  gather,  and  she  felt  altogether  in 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  country. 

She  herself  describes  the  feelings  of  the 
master  of  a  family  returning  to  an  Irish 
home  : 

Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  in  or  out  of 
his  home,  damp  dilapidation,  waste  appeared. 
Painting,  glazing,  roofing,  fencing,  finishing — 
all  were  wanting.  The  backyard  and  even  the 
front  lawn  round  the  windows  of  the  house 
were  filled  with  loungers,  followers,  and  peti- 
tioners ;  tenants,  undertenants,  drivers,  sub- 
agent  and  agent  were  to  have  audience  ;  and ' 
they  all  had  grievances  and  secret  informa- 
tions, accusations,  reciprocations,  and  quarrels 
each  under  each  interminable. 

Her  account  of  her  father's  dealings 
with  them  is  admirable  : 

I  was  with  him  constantly,  and  I  was  amused 
and  interested  in  seeing  how  he  made  his 
way  through  their  complaints,  petitions,  and 
grievances  with  decision  and  despatch,  he  all 
the  time  in  good  humor  with  the  people  and 
they  delighted  with  him,  though  he  often  rated 
them  roundly  when  they  stood  before  him  per- 
verse in  litigation,  helpless  in  procrastination, 
detected  in  cunning  or  convicted  of  falsehood. 
They  saw  into  his  character  almost  as  soon  as 
he  understood  theirs. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  that  power  of  ruling 
and  administering  which  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  gifts.  He  seems  to  have 
shown  great  firmness  and  good  sense  in 
his  conduct  in  the  troubled  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  saw  to  his  own 
affairs,  administered  justice,  put  down 
middlemen  as  far  as  possible,  reorganiz- 
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ed  the  letting  out  of  the  estate.  Un- 
like many  of  his  neighbors,  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  sacrifice  the  future  to  present 
ease  of  mind  and  of  pocket.  He  put 
down  rack-rents  and  bribes  of  every 
sort,  and  did  his  best  to  establish  things 
upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

But  if  it  was  not  possible  even  for 
Mr.  Edgeworth  to  make  things  all  they 
should  have  been  outside  the  house,  in- 
side the  sketch  given  of  the  family  life 
is  very  pleasant.  The  father  lives  in 
perfect  confidence  with  his  children,  ad- 
mitting them  to  his  confidence,  interest- 
ing them  in  his  experiments,  spending 
his  days  with  them,  consulting  them. 
There  are  no  reservations  ;  he  does  his 
business  in  the  great  family  sitting- 
room,  surrounded  by  his  family.  I 
have  heard  it  described  as  a  large 
ground  floor  room,  with  two  columns 
supporting  the  farther  end,  by  one  of 
which  Maria's  writing-desk  used  to  be 
placed — a  desk  which  her  father  had 
devised  for  her,  which  used  to  be 
drawn  out  to  the  fireside  when  she 
worked.  Does  not  Mr.  Edgeworth  also 
mention  in  one  of  his  letters  a  picture  of 
Thomas  Day  hanging  over  a  sofa 
against  a  wall  ?  Books  in  plenty  there 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  and  perhaps 
models  of  ingenius  machines  and  differ- 
ent appliances  for  scientific  work.  Sir 
Henry  Holland  and  Mr.  Ticknor  give 
a  curious  description  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  many  ingenious  inventions. 
There  were  strange  locks  to  the  rooms 
and  telegraphic  despatches  to  the  kitch- 
en ;  clocks  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  were  wound  up  by  simply  opening 
certain  doors.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  all  Miss  Edgeworth' s  heroes  had  a 
smattering  of  science.  Several  of  her 
brothers  inherited  her  farther's  turn  for 
it.  We  hear  of  them  raising  steeples  and 
establishing  telegraphs  in  partnership 
with  him.  Maria  used  to  help  her 
father  in  the  business  connected  with 
the  estate,  to  assist  him,  also,  to  keep 
the  accounts.  She  had  a  special  turn 
for  accounts,  and  she  was  pleased  with 
her  exquisite  neat  columns  and  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  her  figures  fell  into 
their  proper  places.  Long  after  her 
father's  death  this  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience enabled  her  to  manage  the  es- 
tate for  her  eldest  stepbrother,  Mr. 
Lovell  Edgeworth.     She  was  able,  at  a 


time  of  great  national  difficulty  and  anx- 
ious crisis,  to  meet  a  storm  in  which 
many  a  larger  fortune  was  wrecked. 

But  in  1782  she  was  a  young  girl  only 
beginning  life.  Storms  were  not  yet, 
and  she  was  putting  out  her  wings  in  the 
sunshine.  Her  father  set  her  to  trans- 
late "  Adele  et  Theodore,"  by  Madame 
de  Genlis  (she  had  a  great  facility  for 
languages,  and  her  French  was  really  re- 
markable). Holcroft's  version  of  the 
book,  however,  appeared,  and  the  Edge- 
worth  translation  was  never  completed. 
Mr.  Day  wrote  a  letter  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Edgeworth  on  the  occasion.  It 
seemed  horrible  to  Mr,  Day  that  a 
woman  should  appear  in  print. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Edgeworth 
family  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  by 
which  large  and  clever  and  animated 
families  are  apt  to  live  in  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  their  own.  But,  notwith- 
standing her  strong  family  bias,  few 
people  can  have  seen  more  of  the  world, 
felt  its  temper  more  justly,  or  appreciat- 
ed more  fully  the  interesting  people 
walking  about  in  it  than  Maria  Edge- 
worth.  Within  easy  reach  of  Edge- 
worthtown  were  different  agreeable  and 
cultivated  houses.  There  was  Paken- 
ham  Hall  with  Lord  Longford  for  its 
master  ;  one  of  its  daughters  was  the 
future  Duchess  of  Wellington,  "  who 
was  always  Kitty  Pakenham  for  her  old 
friends."  There  at  Castle  Forbes  also 
lived,  I  take  it,  more  than  one  of  the 
well-bred  and  delightful  people,  out  of 
Patronage,  and  the  "  Absentee,"  who 
may,  in  real  life,  have  borne  the  names 
of  Lady  Moira  and  Lady  Granard. 
Beside,  there  were  cousins  and  re- 
lations without  number — Foxes,  Eux- 
tons,  marriages  and  intermarriages  ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  occasional 
absences  and  expeditions  from  home, 
the  circles  seem  to  have  spread  incal- 
culably in  every  direction.  The  Edge- 
worths  appear  to  have  been  genuinely 
sociable  people,  interested  in  others  and 
certainly  interesting  to  them. 

VI. 

The  first  letter  given  in  the  Memoirs 
from  Maria  to  her  favorite  Aunt  Ruxton 
is  a  very  sad  one,  which  tells  of  the 
early  death  of  her  sister  Honora,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  the  only 
daughter  of  Mrs.   Honora  Edgeworth, 
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who  also  died  of  consumption.  This 
letter,  written  in  the  dry  phraseology  of 
the  time,  is  nevertheless  full  of  feeling, 
above  all  for  the  father  who,  as  Maria 
sh,ys  elsewhere,  ever  since  she  could 
think  or  feel,  was  the  first  object  and 
motive  of  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  describes  her  sister- 
in-law  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Ruxton  resembled  her  brother  in  the 
wit  and  vivacity  of  her  mind  and  strong  affec- 
tions ;  her  grace  and  charm  of  manner  were 
such  that  a  gentleman  once  said  of  her  :  "  If  I 
were  to  see  Mrs.  Ruxton  in  rags  as  a  beggar 
woman  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  I  should  say 
'•Madam  '  to  her."  "  To  write  to  her  Aunt 
i^uxton  was,  as  long  as  she  lived,  Maria's 
greatest  pleasure  while  away  from  her."  writes 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  "  and  to  be  with  her  was  a 
happiness  she  enjoyed  with  never  flagging  and 
supreme  delight.  Blackcastle  was  vviihin  a 
ftw  hours'  drive  of  Edgeworthtown,  and  to  go 
to  Blackcastle  was  the  holiday  of  her  life." 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  tells  a  story  of  Maria 
once  staying  at  Blackcastle  and  tearing 
out  the  title-page  of  "  Belinda,"  so  that 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ruxton,  read  the  book 
without  any  suspicion  of  the  author. 
She  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  she  in- 
.'{isted  on  Maria  listening  to  page  after 
page,  exclaiming  "  Is  not  that  admir- 
ably written  ?"  "  Admirably  read,  I 
think,"  said  Maria,  until  her  aunt, 
quite  provoked  by  her  faint  acquies- 
cence, says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  my 
nttle  Maria  unable  to  bear  the  praises  of 
a  rival  author  ;"  at  which  poor  Maria 
burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Ruxton  could 
never  bear  the  bock  mentioned  after- 
ward. 

It  was  with  Mrs.  Ruxton  that  a  little 
boy,  born  just  alter  the  death  of  the 
author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  was 
left  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of 
the  Edgeworth  family  for  Clifton,  in 
1792,  where  Mr.  Edgeworth  spent  a 
couple  of  years  for  the  health  of  one  of 
his  sons.  During  their  stay  at  Clifton, 
Richard  Edgeworth,  the  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  brought  up  upon  Rousseau's 
system,  and  who  seems  to  have  found 
the  Old  World  too  restricted  a  sphere 
for  his  energies,  and  who  had  gone  to 
sea  and  disappeared  suddenly,  paid  them 
a  visit  from  South  Carolina,  where  he 
iiad  settled  and  married.  The  young 
man  was  welcomed  by  them  all.  He 
iiad  been  long  separated  from  home, 
slnd  he  died  very  young  in  America  ; 


but  his  sister  always  clung  to  him  with 
fond  affection.  In  July  the  poor  little 
brother  dies  in  Ireland.  "  There  does 
not,  now  that  little  Thomas  is  gone,  ex- 
ist even  a  person  of  the  same  name  as 
Mr.  Day,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who 
concludes  his  letter  philosophically,  as 
the  father  of  twenty  children  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do,  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
to  his  nurses,  Mrs.  Ruxton  and  her 
daughter,  ''  the  remembrance  of  their 
own  goodness  will  soon  obliterate  the 
painful  impression  of  his  miserable 
end.;* 

Miss  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  felt 
the  departure  of  her  brother  Richard 
very  much.  "  East  Saturday  my  poor 
brother  Richard  took  leave  of  us  to  re- 
turn to  America,  lie  has  gone  up  to 
London  with  my  father  and  mother,  and 
is  to  sail  from  thence.  We  could  not 
part  from  him  without  great  pain  and 
regret,  for  he  made  us  all  extremely 
fond  of  him." 

Notwithstanding  these  melancholy 
events,  Maria  Edgeworth  seems  to  have 
led  a  happy  busy  life  at  this  time 
among  her  friends,  her  relations,  her 
many  interests,  her  many  fancies  and 
facts,  making  much  of  the  children,  of 
whom  she  writes  pleasant  descriptions  to 
her  aunt.  "  Charlotte  is  very  engaging 
and  promises  to  be  handsome.  Sneyd 
is,  and  promises  everything.  Henry 
will,  I  think,  through  life  always  do 
more  than  he  promises.  Little  Honora 
is  a  sprightly  blue-eyed  child  at  nurse 
with  a  woman  who  is  the  picture  of 
health  and  simplicity.  Lovell  is  per- 
fectly well.  Doctor  Darwin  has  paid 
him  very  handsome  compliments  on  his 
lines  on  the  Barbarini  Vase  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Botanic  Garden." 

Mr,  Edgeworth  found  the  time  long 
at  Clifton,  though,  as  usual,  he  at  once 
improved  his  opportunities,  paid  visits 
to  his  friends  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  renewed  many  former  intimacies 
and  correspondences.     , 

Maria  also  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
but  the  time  had  not  come  for  her  to 
enjoy  society,  and  the  extreme  shyness 
of  which  Mrs.  Edgeworth  speaks  made 
it  pain  to  her  to  be  in  society  in  those 
early  days.  "  Since  I  have  been  away 
from  home,"  she  writes,  "  I  have 
missed  the  society  of  my  father,  mother 
and   sisters   more  than   I  can   express, 
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and  more  than  beforehand  I  could  have 
thought  possible.  1  long  to  see  them 
all  again.  Even  when  I  am  most 
amused  I  feel  a  void,  and  now  I  under- 
stand what  an  aching  void  is  perfectly." 
Very  soon  we  hear  of  her  at  home 
again,  "scratching  away  at  the  Free- 
man family."  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  read- 
ing aloud  Gay's  "  Trivia  "  among  other 
things,  which  she  recommends  to  her 
aunt.  "  I  had  much  rather  make  a 
bargain  with  any  one  I  love  to  read  the 
same  books  with  them  at  the  same  hour 
than  to  look  at  the  moon  like  Rous- 
seau's famous  lovers."  There  is 
another  book,  a  new  book  for  the  chil- 
dren, mentioned  about  this  time, 
"  Evenings  at  Home,"  which  they  all 
admire  immensely. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  now  about  26,  at 
an  age  when  a  woman's  powers  have 
fully  ripened  ;  a  change  comes  over  her 
style  ;  there  is  a  fulness  of  description  in 
her  letters  and  a  security  of  expression 
which  show  maturity.  Her  habit  of 
writing  was  now  established,  and  she 
describes  the  constant  interest  her 
father  took  and  his  share  in  all  she  did. 
Some  of  the  slighter  stories  she  first 
wrote  upon  a  slate  and  read  out  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  others  she  sketch- 
ed for  her  father's  approval,  and  arrang- 
ed and  altered  as  he  suggested.  The 
letters  for  literary  ladies  were  with  the 
publishers  by  this  time,  and  these  were 
followed  by  various  stories  and  early 
lessons,  portions  of  "  Parents'  Assist- 
ant," and  of  popular  tales,  all  of  which 
were  sent  out  in  packets  and  lent  from 
one  member  of  the  family  to  another 
before  finally  reaching  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
publisher's,  hands.  Maria  Edgeworth 
in  some  of  her  letters  from  Clifton  al- 
ludes with  some  indignation  to  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  ungrateful 
protegee  Lactilla,  the  literary  milkwoman, 
whose  poems  Hannah  More  was  at  such 
pains  to  bring  before  the  world,  and  for 
whom,  with  her  kind  preface  and  warm 
commendations  and  subscription  list, 
she  was  able  to  obtain  the  large  sum  of 
£500.  The  ungrateful  Lactilla,  who 
had  been  starving  when  Mrs.  More 
found  her  out,  seems  to  have  lost  her 
head  in  this  sudden  prosperity,  and  to 
have  accused  her  benefactress  of  wish- 
ing to  steal  a  portion  of  the  money. 
Maria  Edgeworth  must  have  been  also 


interested  in  some  family  marriages 
which  took  place  about  this  time.  Her 
sister  Anna  became  engaged  to  Dr. 
Beddoes,  of  Clifton,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  prescribing  for  the  authors  of 
various  memoirs  of  that  day.  He  fs 
"  a  man  of  ability,  of  a  great  name  in 
the  scientific  world,"  says  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  who  favored  the  Doctor's  "  de- 
clared passion,"  as  a  proposal  was  theh 
called,  and  the  marriage  accordingly 
took  place  on  their  return  to  Ireland. 
Emmeline,  another  sister,  was  sooA 
after  married  to  Mr.  King,  a  surgeon, 
also  living  at  Bristol,  and  Maria  was 
now  left  the  only  remaining  daughter  ot 
the  first  marriage,  to  be  good  aunt,  sis'- 
ter,  friend  to  all  the  younger  members 
of  the  party.  She  was  all  this,  but  she 
herself  expressly  states  that  her  fathe'r 
would  never  allow  her  to  be  turned  into 
a  nursery  drudge  ;  her  share  of  the 
family  was  limited  to  one  special  little 
boy.  Meanwhile  her  pen-and-ink  chil- 
dren are  growing  up. 

"  I  beg,  dear  Sophy,"  she  writes  to 
her  cousin,  "  that  you  will  not  call  my 
little  stories  by  the  sublime  name  of 
my  works  ;  I  shall  else  be  ashamed 
when  the  little  mouse  comes  forth. 
The  stories  are  printed  and  bound  the 
same  size  as  'Evenings  at  Home,'  but 
I  am  afraid  you  will  dislike  the  title. 
My  father  had  sent  the  '  Parents' 
Friend,'  but  Mr.  Johnson  has  degraded 
it  into  '  Parents'  Assistant.'  " 

In  1797,  says  Miss  Beaufort,  who  was 
to  be  so  soon  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  Edgeworth  family,  John- 
son wished  to  publish  more  volumes  of 
the  *'  Parents'  Assistant  "  on  fine 
paper,  with  prints,  and  Mrs.  Ruxtoii 
asked  me  to  make  some  designs  for 
them.  These  designs  seem  to  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Edge- 
worth  party,  and  especially  to  a  little 
boy  called  William,  Mrs.  Edgeworth's 
youngest  boy,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  fine 
young  man,  but  who  died  young  of  the 
cruel  family  complaint.  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth's  health  was  also  failing  all  this 
time — "  Though  she  makes  epigrams 
she  is  far  from  well,"  says  Maria;  but 
they  none  of  them  seemed  seriously 
alarmed.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  politics,  is  asorbed  in  the  tele^ 
graph,  which,  with  the  help  of  his 
sons,  he  is   trying   to    establish.     It  is 
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one  which  acts  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day. 

It  was  a  lime  of  change  and  stir  for 
Ireland,  disaffection  growing  and  put 
down  for  a  time  by  the  soldiers  ;  armed 
bands  going  about  "defending"  the 
country  and  breaking  its  windows.  In 
1794  threats  of  a  French  invasion  had 
alarmed  everybody,  and  now  again  in 
1796  came  rumors  of  every  description, 
and  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed that  his  proposal  for  estab- 
lishing a  telegraph  across  the  water  to 
England  was  rejected  by  government. 
He  also  writes  to  Dr.  Darwin  that  he 
had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  county,  and  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish at  the  last  moment  ;  but  these 
minor  disappointments  were  lost  in  the 
trouble  which  fell  upon  the  household 
in  the  following  year — the  death  of  the 
mother  of  the  family,  who  sank  rapidly 
and  died  of  consumption  in  1797. 

VII. 

When  Mr.  Edgeworth  himself  died, 
not  without  many  active  post-mortem 
wishes  and  directions,  leaving  his  enter- 
taining Memoirs  half  finished,  he  de- 
sired his  daughter  Maria  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  to  complete  them,  and  to 
publish  them  without  changing  or  alter- 
ing anything  that  he  had  written.  Peo- 
ple reading  them  were  surprised  by 
the  contents  ;  they  blamed  Miss  Edge- 
worth  for  making  them  public,  not 
knowing  how  solemn  and  binding  these 
dying  commands  had  been,  says  Mrs. 
Leadbeater,  writing  at  the  time  to  Mrs. 
Trench.  Many  severe  and  wounding 
reviews  appeared,  and  this  may  have 
influenced  Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  own 
objection  to  her  Memoirs  being  publish- 
ed by  her  family. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  life  was  most  extra- 
ordinary, comprising  in  fact  three  or 
four  lives  in  the  place  of  that  one 
usually  allowed  to  most  people,  some  of 
us  having  to  be  moderately  content  with 
a  half  or  three  quarters  of  existence. 
But  his  versatility  of  mind  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  strength  of  affection,  though  some 
measure  of  sentiment  must  have  certain- 
ly been  wanting.  The  writer  once  ex- 
pressed her  surpise  at  the  extraordinary 
influence  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to 
have  had  over  women  and  over  the  many 


members  of  his  family  who  continued  to 
reside  in  his  home  after  the  various 
changes  which  had  taken  place  there. 
The  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  was  one 
who  has  seen  more  of  life  than  most  of 
us,  who  has  for  years  past  carried  help 
to  the  far-away  and  mysterious  East, 
but  whose  natural  place  is  at  home  in 
the  more  prosperous  and  unattainable 
West  End.  This  lady  said,  "  You  do 
not  in  the  least  understand  what  my 
Uncle  Edgeworth  was.  I  never  knew 
anything  like  him.  Brilliant,  full  of 
energy  and  charm,  he  was  something 
quite  extraordinary  and  irresistible.  If 
you  had  known  him  you  would  not  have 
wondered  at  anything."  This  lady  had 
sat  upon  Maria  Edgeworth's  knee  as  a 
little  girl,  and  remembered  her  writing 
in  her  place  by  the  column  in  the  big' 
sitting-room. 

"  I  had  in  the  spring  of  that  year  (1797)  paid 
my  first  visit  to  Edgeworthtown  with  my 
mother  and  sister,"  writes  Miss  Beaufort, 
afterward  Mrs.  Edgeworth.  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs.  "  My  father  had  long  before  been 
there,  and  had  frequently  met  Mr.  Edgeworth 
at  Mrs.  Ruxton's.  In  1795  my  father  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Collon,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  where  he  resided  from  that  time.  His 
vicarage  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Foster,  then  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  the  dear  friend  of 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  came  to  Collon  in  the 
spring  of  1798  several  times,  and  at  last  offered 
me  his  hand,  which  I  accepted." 

Maria,  M'ho  was  at  first  very  much 
opposed  to  the  match,  would  not  have 
been  herself  the  most  devoted  and  faith- 
ful of  daughters  if  she  had  not  event- 
ually agreed  to  her  father's  wishes,  and, 
as  daughters  do,  come  by  degrees  to 
feel  with  him  and  to  see  with  his  eyes. 
The  influence  of  a  father  over  a 
daughter  where  real  sympathy  exists  is 
one  of  the  very  deepest  and  strongest 
that  can  be  imagined.  Miss  Beaufort 
herself  seems  also  to  have  had  some 
special  attraction  for  Maria.  She  was 
about  her  own  age.  She  must  have 
been  a  person  of  singularly  sweet  char- 
acter and  gentle  liberality  of  mind. 
*'  You  will  come  into  a  new  family,  but 
you  will  not  come  as  a  stranger,  dear 
Miss  Beaufort,"  writes  generous  Maria. 
"  You  will  not  lead  a  new  life,  but  only 
continue  to  lead  the  life  you  have  been 
used  to  in  your  own  happy  cultivated 
family."  And  her  stepmother  in  a  few 
feeling  words  describes    all  that  Maria 
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was  to  her  from  the  very  first  when  she 
came  as  a  bride  to  the  home  where  the 
children  of  the  lately  lost  wife  and  her 
sisters  were  all  assembled  to  meet  her. 

It  gives  an  unpleasant  thrill  to  read  of 
the  newly-married  lady  coming  along  to 
her  home  in  a  postchaise,  and  seeing 
something  odd  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
"  Look  to  the  other  side  ;  don't  look 
at  it,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  and  when 
they  had  passed  he  tells  his  bride  that 
it  was  the  body  of  a  man  hung  by  the 
rebels  between  the  shafts  of  a  car. 

The  family  at  Edgeworthtown  con- 
sisted of  two  ladies,  sisters  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  made  it  their 
home,  and  of  Maria,  the  last  of  the  first 
family.  Lovell,  now  the  eldest  son, 
was  away  ;  but  there  were  also  four 
daughters  and  three  sons  at  home. 

All  agreed  in  making  me  feel  at  once  at 
home  and  part  of  the  family  ;  all  received  me 
with  the  most  unaffected  cordiality  ;  but  from 
Maria  it  was  something  more  She  more  than 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  letter  ;  she  made 
me  at  once  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  in 
every  trifle  of  the  day  treated  me  with  the  most 
generous  confidence. 

Those  times  were  even  more  serious 
than  they  are  now  ;  we  hear  of  Mr. 
Bond,  the  High  Sheriff,  paying  "  a 
pale  visit  "  to  Edgeworthtown.  "  I 
am  going  on  in  the  old  way,  writing 
stories,"  says  Maria  Edgeworth,  writ- 
ing in  1798.  "  I  cannot  be  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  and  sitting  with  my  hands 
before  me  would  not  make  any  one  of 
us  one  degree  safer.  .  .  .  Simple  Susan 
went  to  Foxhall  a  few  days  ago  for 
Eady  Anne  to  carry  her  to  England." 
"  My  father  has  made  our  little  rooms 
so  nice  for  us,"  she  continues  ;  "  they 
are  all  fresh  painted  and  papered.  Oh  ! 
rebels,  oh  !  French  spare  them.  We 
have  never  injured  you,  and  all  we  wish 
is  to  see  everybody  as  happy  as  our- 
selves." 

On  August  29  we  find  from  Miss 
Edgeworth's  letter  to  her  cousin  that 
the  French  have  got  to  Castlebar. 
"  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  now  at 
Athlone,  and  it  is  supposed  it  will  be 
their  next  object  of  attack.  My  father's 
corps  of  yeomanry  are  extremely  attach- 
ed to  him  and  seem  fully  in  earnest  ; 
but,  alas  !  by  some  strange  negligence, 
their  arms  have  not  yet  arrived  from 
Dublin,   .   .   .   We,  who  are  so  near  the 


scene  of  action,  cannot  by  any  means 
discover  what  mimber  of  the  French 
actually  landed,  some  say  800,  some 
1800,  some  18,000." 

The  family  had  a  narrow  escape  that 
day,  for  two  officers,  who  were  in 
charge  of  some  ammunition,  offered  to 
take  them  under  their  protection  as  far 
as  Longford.  Mr.  Edgeworth  most 
fortunately  detained  them.  "  Half  an 
hour  afterward,  as  we  were  quietly  sit- 
ting in  the  portico,  we  heard,  as  we 
thought  close  to  us,  the  report  of  a 
pistol  or  a  clap  of  thunder  which  shook 
the  house.  The  officer  soon  after  re- 
turned almost  speechless  ;  he  could 
hardly  explain  what  had  happened. 
The  ammunition  cart,  containing  nearly 
three  barrels  of  gunpowder,  took  fire, 
and  burnt  half  way  on  the  road  to 
Longford.  The  man  who  drove  the 
cart  was  blown  to  atoms.  Nothing  of 
him  could  be  found.  Two  of  the  horses 
were  killed  ;  others  were  blown  to 
pieces,  and  their  limbs  scattered  lo  a 
distance.  The  head  and  body  of  a  man 
were  found  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
from  the  spot.  ...  If  we  had  gone 
with  this  ammunition  cart,  we  must  have 
been  killed.  An  hour  or  two  afterward 
we  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Edgeworth- 
town. The  pikemen,  300  in  number, 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  town  ;  my 
mother  and  Charlotte  and  I  rode  ;  pass- 
ed the  trunk  of  the  dead  man,  bloody 
limbs  of  horses,  and  two  dead  horses, 
by  the  help  of  men  who  pulled  on  our 
steeds — all  safely  lodged  now  in  Mrs. 
Fallon's  Inn."  "  Before  we  had 
reached  the  place  where  the  cart  had 
been  blown  up,"  says  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
"  Mr.  Edgeworth  suddenly  recollected 
that  he  had  left  on  the  table  in  his  study 
a  list  of  the  yeomanry  corps  which  he 
feared  might  endanger  the  poor  fellows 
and  their  families  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  He  galloped  back 
for  it.  It  was  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ; 
but  the  rebels  had  not  yet  appeared. 
He  burned  the  paper,  and  rejoined  us 
safely."  The  Memoirs  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting and  spirited  account  of  the 
next  few  days.  The  rebels  spared  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  house,  although  they 
broke  in.  After  a  time  the  family  were 
told  that  all  was  safe  for  their  return, 
and  the  account  of  their  coming  home, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of 
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Mr.  Edgeworth's  life  by  his  daughter, 
is  a  model  of  style  and  admirable  de- 
scription. 

In  1799  Mr,  Edgeworth  came  into 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Johns- 
town. He  was  a  Unionist  by  conviction, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  times  were  yet 
ripe  for  the  Union,  and  he  therefore 
voted  against  it.  In  some  of  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Darwin  written  at  this  time,  he 
says  that  he  was  offered  3000  guineas 
for  his  seat  for  the  few  remaining  weeks 
of  the  session,  which,  needless  to  say, 
he  refused,  not  thinking  it  well,  as  he 
says,  "'to  quarrel  with  myself.''  He 
also  adds  that  Maria  continues  writing 
for  children  under  the  persuasion  that 
she  cannot  be  more  serviceably  employ- 
ed ;  and  he  sends  (with  his  usual  per- 
spicuity) affectionate  messages  to  the 
Doctor's  "  good  amiable  lady  and  his 
giant  brood.''''  But  this  long  friendly 
correspondence  was  coming  to  an  end. 
The  Doctor's  letters,  so  quietly  humor- 
ous and  to  the  point,  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
answers  with  all  their  characteristic  and 
lively  variety,  were  nearly  over. 

It  was  in  1800  that  Maria  had 
achieved  her  great  success,  and  publish- 
ed "  Castle  Rackrent,"  a  book — not 
for  children  this  time — which  made 
everybody  talk  who  read,  and  those  read 
who  had  only  talked  before.  This  work 
was  published  anonymously,  and  so 
great  was  its  reputation  that  some  one  was 
at  the  pains  to  copy  out  the  whole  of  the 
story  with  erasures  and  different  signs  of 
authenticity,  and  assume  the  authorship. 

One  very  distinctive  mark  of  Maria 
Edgeworth's  mind  is  the  honest  candor 
and  genuine  critical  faculty  which  is 
hers.  Her  appreciation  of  her  own 
work  and  that  of  others  is  unaffected 
and  really  discriminating,  whether  it  is 
"  Corinne  "  or  a  simple  story  which  she 
is  reading,  or  Scott's  new  novel  the 
"  Pirate,"  or  one  of  her  own  manu- 
scripts which  she  estimates  justly  and 
reasonably.  "  I  have  read  *  Corinne  ' 
with  my  father,  and  I  like  it  better  than 
he  does.  In  one  word,  I  am  dazzled  by 
the  genius,  provoked  by  the  absurdities, 
and  in  admiration  of  the  taste  and  criti- 
cal judgment  of  Italian  literature  dis- 
played throughout  the  whole  work  ;  but 
I  will  not  dilate  upon  it  in  a  letter,  I 
could  talk  for  three  hours  to  you  and 
my  aunt." 


Elsewhere  she  speaks  with  the  warm- 
est admiration  of  a  Simple  Story.  Jane 
Austen's  books  were  not  yet  published  ; 
but  another  writer,  for  whom  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  and  his  daughter  had  a  very  great 
regard  and  admiration,  was  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  who  in  all  the  heavy  trials  and 
sorrows  of  her  later  life  found  no  little 
help  and  comfort  in  the  friendship  and 
constancy  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  upon  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  invitation,  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Clifton,  where  he  was  again  staying  in 
1799,  and  where  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  eld- 
est child  was  born.  There  is  a  little 
anecdote  of  domestic  life  at  this  time  in 
the  Memoirs  which  gives  one  a  glimpse, 
not  of  an  authoress,  but  of  a  very  sym- 
pathizing and  impressionable  person. 
"  Maria  took  her  little  sister  to  bring 
down  to  her  father,  but  when  she  had 
descended  a  few  steps  a  panic  seized 
her,  and  she  was  afraid  to  go  either 
backward  or  forward.  She  sat  down 
on  the  stairs  afraid  she  should  drop  the 
child,  afraid  that  its  head  would  come 
off,  and  afraid  that  her  father  would  find 
her  sitting  there  and  laugh  at  her,  till 
seeing  the  footman  passing  she  called 
'  Samuel  '  in  a  terrified  voice,  and  made 
him  walk  before  her  backward  down 
the  stairs  till  she  safely  .reached  the  sit- 
ting room."  For  all  these  younger 
children  Maria  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  tender  and  motherly  regard,  as  in- 
deed for  all  her  young  brothers  'and 
sisters  of  the  different  families.  Many 
of  them  were  the  heroines  of  her  various 
stories,  and  few  heroines  are  more 
charming  than  some  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's.  Rosamund  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  Maria  herself,  impulsive, 
warm-hearted,  timid,  and  yet  full  of 
spirit  and  animation. 

In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Edgeworth 
Dr.  Darwin  writes  kindly  of  the 
authoress,  and  sends  her  a  message. 
The  letter  is  dated  April  17,  1802.  "  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  still  amuse  yourself 
with  mechanism  in  spite  of  the  troubles 
of  Ireland  ;"  and  the  Doctor  goes  on 
to  ask  his  friend  to  come  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Priory,  and  describes  the  pleas- 
ant house  with  the  garden,  the  ponds 
full  of  fish,  the  deep  umbrageous 
valley,  with  the  talkative  stream  run- 
ning down  it,  and  Derby  tower  in  the 
distance.     The  letter,  so  kind,  so  play- 
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ful  in  its  tone,  was  never  finished.  Dr. 
Darwin  was  writing  as  he  was  seized 
with  what  seemed  a  fainting  fit,  and  he 
died  within  an  hour.  Miss  Edgeworth 
writes  of  the  shock  her  father  felt  when 
the  sad  news  reached  him  ;  a  shock, 
she  says,  which  must  in  some  degree  be 
experienced  by  every  person  who  reads 
this  letter  of  Dr.  Darwin's. 


No  wonder  this  generous  outspoken 
man  was  esteemed  in  his  own  time. 
To  us,  in  ours,  it  has  been  given  still 
more  to  know  the  noble  son  of  "  that 
giant  brood,"  whose  name  will  be  loved 
and  held  in  honor  as  long  as  people  live 
to  honor  nobleness,  simplicity,  and 
genius  ;  those  things  which  give  life  to 
life  itself. — Cornhill  Mas'azine. 


SHAKESPEARE  ON  DEATH. 


There  are  in  Shakespeare's  Plays 
about  ninety  deaths,  taking  place  either 
on  the  stage  or  immediately  behind  the 
scenes,  so  that  the  tidings  are  told  or 
evidence  is  given  directly  after  the  fact. 
Twenty-five  occur  in  this  latter  manner, 
but  not  at  all  for  the  classical  reason 
that  terrible  sights  were  not  to  be  rep- 
resented before  the  people.  In  many 
cases,  gory  heads  are  introduced,  far 
more  ghastly  than  a  whole  murdered 
body  ;  the  plight  of  Lavinia  in  Titus 
Androniciis  is  proof  that  an  Elizabethan 
audience  was  content  to  sup  full  of 
horrors,  and  the  many  battle-fields  in 
the  Historical  Plays  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  included  representations 
of  the  dead  and  dying.  The  number 
above  given  is  only  that  of  named,  and 
therefore  important,  personages  ;  it 
might  be  increased  by  soldiers  and  at- 
tendants who  are  killed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  way.  The  modes  of  death  are  very 
various,  and  yet  not  quite  all  which  we 
might  naturally  anticipate.  Cold  steel, 
the  dagger  or  the  sword,  accounts  for 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ;  twelve 
persons  die  from  old  age  or  natural  de- 
cay, in  some  cases  hastened  by  the  try- 
ing circumstances  of  their  lives  ;  seven 
are  beheaded  ;  five  die  by  poison,  in- 
cluding the  elder  Hamlet,  whose  symp- 
toms are  so  minutely  described  by  his 
Ghost  ;  two  by  suffocation,  unless,  in- 
deed, Desdemona  makes  a  third  ;  two 
by  strangling  ;  one  from  a  fall,  one  is 
drowffed,  ihree  die  by  snake-bite  ;  and 
one,  Horner,  the  armorer,  is  thumped 
to  death  with  a  sand-bag. 

The  modes  of  death  of  which  we 
might  have  expected  Shakespeare  to 
speak  are  arrow  and  gun-shot  wounds. 
The  English  Archers  are  said  to  have 
done  so  much  execution  in  more  than 
one  battle  of  which  we  hear  in  the  plays, 


that  it  is  curious  they  are  only  twice 
named  as  employed  in  fight  : 

"  Arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers  aiming  at  their  safety 
Fly  from  the  field," 

at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  Rich- 
ard, at  Bosworth,  cries, 

"  Draw,   archers,   draw  your    arrows    to    the 
head  !" 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  a  flight  of 
arrows  was  a  difficult  and,  indeed,  a 
risky  thing  to  represent  on  a  stage  ;  but 
this  would  scarce  account  for  no  men- 
tion of  death  by  them,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  by  Elizabeth's  day  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow  had  so  passed  from 
reality  into  play,  that  it  only  occurred 
to  the  poet  now  and  then,  as  adding  a 
certain  picturesque  detail  to  his  words. 
He  makes  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  counselling  the  too  ready 
Henry  V.  to  invade  France,  speak  only 
of  the  pastime  of  archery  : 

"  As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 
Come  to  one  mark." 

The  other  allusions  are  merely  meta- 
phor, as  "  Cupid's  arrows,"  and  : 

"  The  slings   and    arrows   of   outrageous  for- 
tune.' 

Guns  were  still  only  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
inance, and  though  Falstaff  speaks  of 
a  bullet's  swiftness,  he  is  thinking  of 
what  we  call  a  ball,  probably  of  stone  ; 
and  Shakespeare  uses  all  words  connect- 
ed with  explosive  artillery  simply  in 
relation  to  the  battering  of  walls,  and 
not  to  the  death  and  wounding  of  men. 
Not  till  the  English  civil  wars  did  fire- 
arms play  any  considerable  part  in  per- 
sonal slaughter. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  how 
Shakespeare  has  dealt  with  death  by 
these  various  means,  and  how  far  his 
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description  tallies  with  observed  scien 
tific  facts.  In  Arthur's  fall  from  the 
tower  and  Horner's  death,  the  physical 
causes  were  the  same  ;  whatever  the 
outward  injuries,  death  resulted  from 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  serious  internal  lesion, 
not  from  fracture  of  the  spine,  for  in 
both  after  the  injury  is  given  there  is 
time  for  one,  yet  but  for  one,  short 
speech,  and  the  end  when  it  comes  is 
instantaneous.  "Hold,  Peter,  hold,  I 
confess  treason  !"  cries  Horner,  and  is 
going  to  say  more  ;  there  is  no  apparent 
failure  of  power,  but  he  dies  at  once, 
abruptly.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
of  the  cases  of  suffocation,  since  they 
are  transacted  off  the  stage,  and  no  phy- 
sical signs  are  described  ;  nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  of  the  various  instances  of 
beheading.  .  The  single  case  of  drown- 
ing is  beautifully  divested  of  all 
violence,  and  that  which  might  be  so 
painful  is  rendered  peaceful.  Ophelia, 
having  lost  her  reason,  is  unaware  of  her 
danger  ;  she  is  buoyed  up  at  first  by  her 
garments,  and  then,  as  they  grow 
heavy,  she  is  dragged  down  by  them 
gently  and  gradually,  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  struggle,  and  the  waters  close 
over  her  almost  without  a  ripple.  Who 
that  ever  saw  Mr.  Millais'  early  picture 
on  the  subject  can  possibly  forget  it,  or 
fail  to  recognize  that  poet  and  painter 
had  equally  rendered  the  fact,  and  yet 
divested  it  of  its  most  terrible  elements  ? 
In  the  deaths  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
maids,  Shakespeare  would  seem  to  have 
been  for  once  at  fault.  We  say  her 
maids,  because  the  only  way  to  account 
for  the  sudden  death  of  Iras  is  to  sup- 
pose that  she  had  met  and  touched  the 
incoming  basket  of  asps,  on  leaving  the 
presence  to  fetch  her  mistress's  robe 
and  crown.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
Cleopatra  and  Charmian  die  almost  in- 
stantaneously of  the  snake's  bite,  after 
the  Queen  "applies"  the  serpents  to 
her  breast  and  arm,  as  though  they  were 
leeches. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ?" 

The  poet  was  quite  aware  that  he  must 
make  the  effect  of  the  asp  very  different 
to  that  of  the  viper's,  which  now  and 
then  might  lame  a  horse,  or,  very  ex- 
ceptionally,   kill  a  keeper,    after   some 


hours  suffering,  in  his  own  Arden.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  tell  him  the  mode 
of  death  from  the  bites  of  Eastern  ser- 
pents ;  his  imagination  is  quite  unfet- 
tered, and  with  true  poetic  feeling,  he 
makes  the  poison  swifter  than  the 
cobra's,  yet  peaceful  and  painless.  It 
were  better  he  should  not  know  or  tell 
the  agonies  and  the  distortion  which,  in 
fact,  must  have  marred  the  beauty  of 
Egypt's  Queen.  What  is  there  lacking 
in  accuracy  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
account  of  Gloucester's  death  by  strang- 
ling. There  has  been  a  terrible  strug- 
gle, and  every  physical  sign  is  intensi-  / 
fied: 
"  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 

His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he   lived. 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with 

struggling, 
His  hands  abroad  displayed." 

Of  the  deaths  by  poisoning,  two  are 
minutely  described.  One  takes  place 
off  the  stage,  and  is  only  named  to  us  ; 
two  are  sudden,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet^ 
and  Romeo.  In  these  last  cases,  the 
agent  was  clearly  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
some  form,  a  vegetable  extract,  such  as 
laurel-water,  killing  almost  at  once,  and 
painlessly,  leaving  no  time  for  thought, 
but  only  for  the  certainty  of  quick-com- 
ing death.  King  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  poisoned  by  a  corrosive  irritant, 
probably  mineral,  comparatively  slow  in 
its  action,  of  which  burning  heat  is  the 
chief  symptom  : 

"  There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  mj-  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 

against  this  fire 

Do  I  shrink  up  ? 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw, 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

Through  my  burned  bosom,  nor  entreat  the 

North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched 

lips  ?" 

The  elder  Hamlet,  again,  dies  by  vege- 
table poisoning.  There  is  strong  teason 
for  thinking  that  the  true  reading  of 
the  drug  is  not  the  usual  "  hebenon," 
but  "  hebona"  or  yew  juice,  for  the 
symptoms  are  precisely  those  caused  by 
this,  and  by  no  other.  Whether,  in  the 
then  state  of  anatomy,  Shakespeare 
really  believed,  contrary  to  the  truth, 
that  such  a  juice   poured  into  the  ear 
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would  so  course  through  the  body,  is 
not  clear.  It  is  probable  that  he  took 
the  old  story,  so  far  as  he  needed  to  do 
so,  but  having  made  it  responsible  for 
the  mode  in  which  the  foreign  element 
was  introduced  into  Hamlet's  frame, 
used  then  his  own  observation  and 
curious  plant-lore  for  the  efforts  which 
the  body  made  to  cast  it  out. 

The  many  cases  of  death  by  steel 
are  very  closely  studied  from  nature. 
Those  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
dead  on  a  battle-field,  or  in  the  streets 
after  an  hneute,  are  struck  with  the  fact 
that  while  the  expression  on  the  faces  of 
those  who  have  died  by  gunshot  wounds 
is  one  of  agony  and  distress,  the  dead 
by  sword  have  a  calmer  expression, 
though  their  wounds  often  seem  more 
painful  to  the  eye.  A  very  careful 
observer,  who  was  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  entirely  confirms  this.  After 
giving  several  instances,  he  says,  "  A 
rapid  death  by  steel  is  almost  painless. 
Sabre  edge  or  point  divides  the  nerves 
so  quickly  as  to  give  little  pain.  A  bul- 
let lacerates."  This  is  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  Shakespeare's  diagnosis. 
York,  in  Henry  IV.,  dies  "  smiling  ;" 
so  young  Talbot  in  Henry  VI.,  i, 
"  Poor  boy  !  he  smiles."  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  acute  pain  ;  and  such  distress- 
ful sensations  as  were  felt,  when  there 
was  time  to  feel  anything,  were  those  of 
cold.  Death,  therefore,  resulted  from 
haemorrhage,  of  which  an  exceeding 
chilliness,  without  pain,  is  always  the 
consequence.  Hotspur  and  Warwick 
both  speak  of  this  chill,  "  the  earthly 
and  cold  hand  of  death,"  the  "cold, 
congealed  blood."  The  only  instances 
in  which  acute  pain  wrung  "  groans  " 
from  the  sufferer  were  those  in  which 
death  was  long  delayed,  when,  as  with 
Clifford,  "  the  air  has  got  into  my  dead- 
ly wounds  ;"  and  Montague  also  groans 
from  the  delay.  There  is  a  most  strik- 
ing passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons 
in  which  he  speaks  of  wounds  to  the 
sanae  effect,  but  attributes  the  painless- 
ness of  a  wound  at  first,  wrongly  as  it 
would  seem,  only  to  the  heat  and  rage 
of  the  fighter,  who  has  no  time  to  feel. 
*'  I  have  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in 
the  confusion  of  a  battle,  and,  being 
warm  with  heat  and  rage,  received  from 
the  swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  as 


a  grave  ;  but  he  felt  them  not,  and 
when,  by  the  streams  of  blood,  he  found 
himself  marked  for  pain,  he  refused  to 
consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to- 
morrow ;  but  when  his  rage  had  cooled 
into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  clammy 
moisture  had  checked  the  fiery  emission 
of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his  own  bold- 
ness, and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a 
mighty  patience  to  bear  his  great 
calamity." 

Shakespeare  carefully  discriminates 
between  the  wounds  which  pierce  the 
heart  and  are  at  once  fatal,  and  those 
which  allow  a  few  minutes,  or  even 
moments,  of  life.  A  stab  which  causes 
instant  death  wrings  from  the  dying  per- 
son one  sharp  cry  of  momentary  agony, 
or  sometimes  purely  spasmodic  and 
mechanical,  and  then  all  is  silent  ;  and 
with  the  cry  there  is  a  sharp,  convulsive 
movement  of  the  limbs.  So,  Polonius 
utters  one  loud  "  O  !  I  am  slain  !" 
Aaron  imitates  the  squeal  of  the  dying 
nurse,  "  Weke,  weke  !"  Prince  Edward, 
in  Richard  III.,  "  sprawls,"  after  his 
first  stab.  Those  who  do  not  die  at 
once,  but  bleed  to  death,  or  are  choked 
in  blood,  speak  a  little,  know  they  are 
dying,  but  are  not  in  pain,  and  have  no 
convulsive  movements. 

We  now  come  to  the  deaths  of  old 
age  and  by  natural  causes,  and  of  these 
there  are  comparatively  few.  Comedy 
puts  away  from  it  the  idea  of  death 
altogether  ;  and  great  tragedies  are,  as 
a  rule,  concerned  with  violent  ends. 
Yet  here,  where  there  is  little  seeming 
variety,  Shakespeare's  observation  has 
anticipated  that  of  modern  skill.  Miss 
Nightingale  has  pointed  out  how  con- 
stantly the  mental  state  of  the  dying 
depends  on  their  physical  conditions. 
As  a  rule,  she  tells  us,  in  acute  cases 
interest  in  their  own  danger  is  rarely 
felt.  "  Indifference,  excepting  with  re- 
gard to  bodily  suffering,  or  to  some 
duty  the  dying  man  desires  to  perform, 
is  the  far  more  usual  state.  But 
patients  who  die  of  consumption  very 
frequently  die  in  a  state  of  seraphic  joy 
and  peace  ;  the  countenance  almost  ex- 
presses rapture.  Patients  who  die  of 
cholera,  peritonitis,  etc.,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  die  in  a  state  approaching 
despair.  In  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or 
fever,  the  patient  often  dies  in  a  state 
of  indifference." 
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Now,  in  Shakespeare,  the  majority- 
feel  indifference  or  cahn  acquiescence  ; 
Gaunt  "  plays  nicely  "  with  his  name  ; 
Henry  IV.  has  no  thought  of  the  future, 
but  only  some  faint  interest  still  in  the 
things  of  life  ;  Mortimer  cares  only  for 
his  funeral  ;  Bedford  is  acquiescent, 
neither  hopeful  nor  fearful,  "  Now, 
quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please." 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  they 
exemplify  with  force  what  Miss  Night- 
ingale has  laid  down.  Queen  Kather- 
ine,  dying  of  long  decline,  has  visions 
of  eternal  peace  ;  while  Beaufort,  whose 
faculties  are  about  him  to  the  last,  has 
the  most  vivid  and  keen  remorse  for 
murder,  the  only  crime  which  the  sin- 
ner, as  a  rule,  seems  unable  to  forget. 

In  Shakespeare,  again,  those  who  in 
perfect  health  know  or  believe  they  are 
to  die  take  the  conviction  according  to 
their  physical  temperaments,  not  accord- 


ing to  their  lives.  If  there  be  seeming 
exceptions,  it  is  because  some  foreign 
conditions  are  introduced,  as  when 
Richard  is  visited  with  terrible  dreams, 
and  something  like  craven  terror  as  the 
result  of  them.  But  he  has  been  drink- 
ing heavily  before  he  goes  to  rest,  and 
recovers  himself  in  the  morning  before 
and  in  the  battle.  As  an  instance  of  a 
contrast  between  two  physical  temper- 
aments, we  may  take  the  terror  of  the 
sensitive  Claudio,  so  full  of  young  life 
and  vigor,  and  the  stolid  indifference 
of  the  brutal  Barnadine. 

Of  course,  this  whole  subject  is  ca- 
pable of  being  worked  out  in  much 
greater  detail,  but  as  in  a  former  paper, 
it  has  seemed  worth  while  giving  a  few 
hints  for  study,  founded  on  what  has 
occurred  to  the  present  writer  while  read- 
ing Shakespeare  through,  under  some- 
what unusual  conditions. — The  Spctator. 


OUR  ORIGIN  AS  A  SPECIES. 
BY    RICHARD    OWEN,    C.B.,    F.R.S. 


There  seems  to  be  a  manifest  desire 
in  some  quarters  to  anticipate  the  look- 
ed-for  and,  by  some,  hoped-for,  proofs 
of  our  descent — or  rather  ascent — from 
the  ape. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  writer  cites,  in  this  rela- 
tion, "  the  Neanderthal  skull,  which 
possesses  large  bosses  on  the  forehead, 
strikmgly  suggestive  of  those  which  give 
the  gorilla  its  peculiarly  fierce  appear- 
ance ;"  and,  he  proceeds  :  "  No  other 
human  skull  presents  so  utterly  bestial 
a  type  as  the  Neanderthal  fragment.  If 
one  cuts  a  female  gorilla-skull  in  the 
same  fashion  the  resemblance  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, and  we  may  say  that  the  only 
human  feature  in  the  skull  is  its  size."* 

In  testing  the  question  as  between 
Linnoeus  and  Cuvier  of  the  zoological 
value  of  the  differences  between  lowest 
man  and  highest  ape,  a  naturalist  would 
not  limit  his  comparison  of  a  portion  of 
the  human  skull  with  the  corresponding 
one  of  a  female  ape,  but  would  extend 
it  to  the  young  or  immature  gorilla,  and 
also  to  the  adult  male  ;  he  would  then 
find  the  generic  and  specific  characters 

*  Grant  Allen,  "  On  Primitive  Man,"  p.  314. 


summed  up,  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  portion 
or  "  fragment"  of  the  skull  might  show 
them.  What  is  posed  as  (he  "  Nean- 
derthal skull  "  is  the  roof  of  the  brain- 
case,  or  "  calvarium  "  of  the  anatomist, 
including  the  pent-house  overhanging 
the  eye-holes  or  "  orbits."  There  is  no 
other  part  of  the  fragment  which  can  be 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  "  large 
bosses  "  of  the  above  quotation.  And, 
on  this  assumption,  I  have  to  state  that 
the  superorbital  ridge  in  the  calvarium 
in  question  is  but  little  more  prominent 
than  in  certain  human  skulls  of  both 
higher  and  lower  races,  and  of  both  the 
existing  and  cave-dwelling  periods.  It 
is  a  variable  cranial  character  by  no 
means  indicative  of  race,  but  rather  of 
sex. 

Limiting  the  comparison  to  that  on 
which  the  writer  quoted  bases  his  con- 
clusions— apparently  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  roof-plate — its  greater 'ex- 
tent as  compared  with  that  of  a  gorilla 
equalling,  probably,  in  weight  the  entire 
frame  of  the  individual  from  the  Nean- 
derthal cave,  is  strongly  significant  of 
the  superiority  of  size  of  brain  in  the 
cave-dweller.  The  inner  surface  more- 
over indicates  the  more  complex  charac- 
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ter  of  the  soft  organ  on  which  it  was 
moulded  ;  the  precious  "  gray  sub- 
stance "  being  multiplied  by  certain 
convolutions  which  are  absent  in  the 
apes.  But  there  is  another  surface 
which  the  unbiassed  zoologist  finds  it 
requisite  to  compare.  In  the  human 
"  calvarium  "  in  question,  the  mid-line 
traced  backward  from  the  super-orbital 
ridge  runs  along  a  smooth  tract.  In  the 
gorilla  a  ridge  is  raised  from  along  the 
major  part  of  that  tract  to  increase  the 
surface  giving  attachment  to  the  biting 
muscles.  Such  ridge  in  this  position 
varies  only  in  height  in  the  female  and 
the  male  adult  ape,  as  the  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  demonstrate.  In 
the  Neanderthal  individual,  as  in  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  corresponding  mus- 
cles do  not  extend  their  origins  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  but  stop 
short  at  the  sides  forming  the  inner  wall 
or  boundary  of  what  are  called  the 
'*  temples,"  defined  by  Johnson  as  the 
"  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head," 
whence  our  "  biting  muscles  "  are  called 
"  temporal,"  as  the  side-bones  of  the 
skull  to  which  they  are  attached  are  also 
the  "  temporal  bones."  In  the  superfi- 
cial comparison  to  which  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  has  restricted  hinself,  in  bearing 
testimony  on  a  question  which  perhaps 
affects  our  fellow-creatures,  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  term,  more  warmly  than 
any  other  in  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  the  obA'ious  difference  iust 
pointed  out  ought  not  to  have  been 
passed  over.  It  was  the  more  incumbent 
on  one  pronouncing  on  the  paramount 
problem,  because  the  "  sagittal  ridge  in 
the  gorilla,"  as  in  the  orang,  relates  to 
and  signifies  the  dental  character  which 
.  differentiates  all  Quadrumana  from  all 
Bimana  that  have  ever  come  under  the 
ken  of  the  biologist.  And  this  ridge 
much  more  "  strikingly  suggests  "  the 
fierceness  of  the  powerful  brute-ape 
than  the  part  referred  to  as  "  large 
bosses."  Frontal  prominences,  more 
truly  so  termed,  are  even  belter  devel- 
oped in  peaceful,  timid,  graminivorous 
quadrupeds  than  in  the  skulls  of  man  or 
of  ape.  But  before  noticing  the  evi- 
dence which  the  teeth  bear  on  the  phy- 
sical relation  of  man  to  brute,  1  would 
premise  that  the  comparison  must  not 
be  limited  to  a  part  or  "  fragment  "  of 
the  bony  frame,  but  to  its  totality,   as 


relating  to  the  modes  and  faculties  of 
locomotion. 

Beginning  with  the  skull — and,  in- 
deed, for  present  aim,  limiting  myself 
thereto — I  have  found  that  a  vertical 
longitudinal  section  brings  to  light  in 
greatest  number  and  of  truest  value  the 
differential  characters  between  lowest 
Homo  and  highest  Siinia.  Those  truly 
and  indifferently  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion may  not  think  it  unworthy  their 
time — if  it  has  not  already  been  so  be- 
stowed— to  give  attention  to  the  detail- 
ed discussions  and  illustrations  of  the 
characters  in  question  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Zoological  Society."*  The  con- 
cluding Memoir,  relating  more  especially 
to  points  of  approximation  in  cranial 
and  dental  structure  of  the  highest 
Quadmmane  to  the  lowest  Biinanc^  has 
been  separately  published. 

I  selected  from  the  large  and  instruc- 
tive series  of  human  skulls  of  various 
races  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  that  which  was  the 
lowest,  and  might  be  called  most 
bestial,  in  its  cranial  and  dental  charac- 
ters. It  was  from  an  adult  of  that  human 
family  of  which  the  life  characters  are 
briefly  but  truly  and  suggestively  defin- 
ed in  the  narrative  of  Cook's  first  voy- 
age in  the  "  Endeavor,  "f 

Not  to  trespass  further  on  the  pa- 
tience of  my  readers,  I  may  refer  to  the 
"  Memoir  on  the  Gorilla,"  4to,  1865. 
Plate  XII.  gives  a  view,  natural  size,  of 
the  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of 
an  Australian  skull  ;  Plate  XI.  gives  a 
similar  view  of  the  skull  of  the  gorilla. 
Reduced  copies  of  these  views  may  be 
found  at  p.  572,  figs.  395,  396,  vol.  ii, 
of  my  "  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates." 

As  ^r  as  my  experience  has  reached, 
there  is  no  skull  displaying  the  charac- 
ters of  a  Quadrumanous  species,  as  that 
series  descends  from  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  to  the  baboon,  which  ^ex- 
hibits  differences,  osteal  or  dental,   on 


*  ' '  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Orangs  {Pitheciis)  and 
Chimpanzees  {Troglodiks  niger  and  Trog. 
Gorilla)." 

f  Hawkesworth's  4th  ed.,  vol.  iii.  1770,  pp. 
86,  137,  229.  The  skull  in  question  is  No. 
5394  of  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Osieology  " 
in  the  above  Museum,  410,  vol.  ii.  p.  S23 
(1853). 
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which  specific  and  generic  distinctions 
are  founded,  so  great,  so  marked,  as 
are  to  be  seen,  and  have  been  above  il- 
lustrated, in  the  comparison  of  the  high- 
est ape  with  the  lowest  man. 

The  modification  of  man's  upper 
limbs  for  the  endless  variety,  nicety,  and 
perfection  of  their  application,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  behests  of  his  correspond- 
ingly developed  brain — actions  summed 
up  in  the  term  "  manipulation  " — tes- 
tify as  strongly  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  corresponding  degree  of  modifica- 
tion of  the  human  lower  limbs,  to  which 
he  owes  his  upright  attitude,  relieving 
the  manual  instruments  from  all  share 
in  station  and  terrestrial  locomotion — 
combine  and  concur  in  raising  the  group 
so  characterized  above  and  beyond  the 
apes,  to,  at  least,  ordinal  distinction. 
The  dental  characters  of  mankind  bear 
like  testimony.  The  lowest  (Melanian), 
like  the  highest  (Caucasian),  variety  of 
the  Bimanal  order  differs  from  the 
Quadrumanal  one  in  the  order  of  ap- 
pearance, and  succession  to  the  first  set 
of  teeth,  of  the  second  or  "  permanent  " 
set.  The  foremost  incisor  and  foremost 
molar  are  the  earliest  to  appear  in  that 
series  ;  the  intermediate  teeth  are  ac- 
quired sooner  than  those  behind  the 
foremost  molar.* 

In  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  the 
rate  or  course  of  progress  is  reversed  ; 
the  second  true  molar,  or  the  one  behind 
the  first,  makes  its  appearance  before 
the  bicuspid  molars  rise  in  front  of  the 
first  ;  and  the  third  or  last  of  the  molars 
behind  the  first  comes  into  place  before 
the  canine  tooth  has  risen.  This  tooth, 
indeed,  which  occupies  part  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  foremost  incisor  and 
foremost  molar,  is  the  last  of  the  per- 
manent set  of  teeth  to  be  fully  developed 
in  the  Quadnanaiia  ;  especially  in  those 
which,  in  their  order,  rank  next  to  the 
Bimana.  To  this  differential  character 
add  the  breaks  in  the  dental  series 
necessitated  for  the  reception  of  the 
crowns  of  the  hugh  canines  when  the 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee  shuts  its  mouth. 

But  the  superior  value  of  develop- 
mental over  adult  anatomical  characters 
in  such  questions  as  the  present  is  too 
well  known  in  the  actual  phase  of 
biology  to  need  comment. 

*  "  Odontography,"  410,  1840-44,  p.  454, 
Plates  117,  118,  119. 


In  the  article  on  "  Primeval  Man," 
the  author  states  that  the  cave-men 
"probably  had  lower  foreheads,  with 
high  bosses,  like  the  Neanderthal  skull 
and  big  canine  teeth  like  the  Naulette 
jaw."* 

The  human  lower  jaw,  so  defined 
from  a  Belgian  cave,  which  I  have  care- 
fully examined,  gives  no  evidence  of  a 
canine  tooth  of  a  size  indicative  of  one 
in  the  upper  jaw,  necessitating  such 
vacancy  in  the  lower  series  of  teeth 
which  the  apes  present.  There  is  no 
such  vacancy  nor  any  evidence  of  a 
"  big  canine  tooth  "  in  that  cave  speci- 
men. And,  with  respect  to  cave  speci- 
mens in  general,  the  zoological  charac- 
ters of  the  race  of  men  they  represent 
must  be  founded  on  the  rule,  not  on  an 
exception,  to  their  cranial  features. 
Those  which  I  obtained  from  the  cavern 
at  Bruniquel,  and  which  are  now  exhib- 
ited in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, were  disinterred  under  circum- 
stances more  satisfactorily  determining 
their  contemporaneity  with  the  extinct 
quadrupeds  those  cave-men  killed  and 
devoured  than  in  any  other  speloean  re- 
treat which  I  have  explored.  They 
show  neither  "lower  foreheads"  nor 
"  higher  bosses  "  than  do  the  skulls  of 
existing  races  of  mankind. 

Present  evidence  concurs  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  modes  of  life  and  grades  of 
thought  of  the  men  who  have  left  evi- 
dences of  their  existence  at  the  earliest 
periods,  hitherto  discovered  and  deter- 
mined, were  such  as  are  now  observable 
in  "  savages,"  or  the  human  races 
which  are  commonly  so  called. 

The  industry  and  pains  now  devoted 
to  the  determination  of  the  physical 
characters  of  such  races,  to  their  ways 
of  living,  their  tools  and  weapons,  and 
to  the  relations  of  their  dermal,  osteal, 
and  dental  modifications  to  those  of  the 
mammals  which  follow  next  after 
Bimana  in  the  decensive  series  of  mam- 
malian orders,    are  e.'iemplary. 

The  present  phase  of  the  quest  may 
be  far  from  the  bourne  to  yield  here- 
after trustworthy  evidence  of  the  origin 
of  man  ;  but,  meanwhile,  exaggerations 
and  misstatements  of  acquired  grounds 
ought  especially  to  be  avoided. — Long- 
man s  Magazine. 

*  Fortnightly  Review^  September,  p.  32T. 
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Those  who  have  cruised  along  the 
low,  flat,  and  unpicturesque  coast  of 
Holland,  may  well  dread  lest  sketches 
taken  looking  seaward  should  merely 
prove  the  natural  components  of  the 
very  plain  picture  seen  from  the  out- 
side. The  prevalence  of  this  idea  very 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so 
few  English  venture  to  see  whether  the 
first  impression  presents  a  converse  side. 
Dutch  watering-places  seem  to  have  no 
attractions  for  foreign  visitors,  and  as  a 
rule  are  resorted  to  only  by  those 
natives  who,  from  pressure  of  business 
or  narrowness  of  means,  cannot  repair 
to  the  freer  breezes  of  Heligoland,  or  to 
the  gayeties  of  Trouville  and  other 
French  bathing  towns.  Dutch  water- 
ing-places scarcely  as  yet  have  a  place 
in  our  British  pharmacopoeia.  Even 
the  conscientious  guide-books  are  very 
guarded  in  recommending  them.  An 
ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  pound 
of  advice  ;  and  we  shall  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  how  we  fared  on  the  Dutch  sea 
coasts,  leaving  the  reader  perchance 
blase  of  the  usual  resorts,  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  our  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  do  not  contain  attractions 
which  compensate  for  the  temptations 
held  out  by  better  known  beats. 

We  need  not  describe  our  passage 
over,  and  shall  ask  the  reader  to  join  us 
at  the  Hague,  where  we  thankfully 
availed  oinselves  of  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Hotel  Bellevue.  We  use  the  word 
hospitality  advisedly,  because  the  kind 
and  excellent  people  there  gave  us  much 
that  money  cannot  obtain.  They  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  our  plans,  down 
to  the  youngest  waiter.  They  got  in- 
formation for  us,  and  gave  us  advice  ; 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  us,  and 
showed  us  a  great  deal  of  real  kindness. 

Holland  is  dear — that  is,  it  is  dearer 
than  Germany,  and  most  parts  of 
France — l.ut  we  did  not  find  it  ruinous, 
or  so  dear  as  England  ;  and  you  get 
certainly  more  for  your  money.  We 
were  sometime  at  the  hotel,  and  found 
9s.  a  day  a- head  paid  for  everything  ; 
and  as  it  is  in  the  best  situation  in  the 
Hague,  looking  on  to  the  Deer  Park 
(the  Count's  Park,  which  gives  its 
Dutch  name  to  the  Hague — 'S  Graven 


hage),  and  is  airy  and  pleasant,  and 
very  comfortable,  we  do  not  think  it 
can  be  called  very  expensive.  Dutch 
money  in  itself  makes  life  seem  expen- 
sive till  you  thoroughly  understand  it, 
because  the  cents  are  double  the  value 
of  the  French  cents  and  the  German 
pfennigs  ;  therefore  one  has  to  remem- 
ber that  one  always  means  two^  and  three 
six — that  is,  that  30  cents  mean  6d. 
The  money  is  therefore  a  little  puzzling 
at  first.  When  you  see  50  marked,  it  is 
so  natural  to  think  it  means  5d.,  or  at 
least  half  a  mark  ;  whereas  it  really 
means  half  a  florin,  or  lod. 

The  Deer  Park  is  a  very  pretty  little 
park,  open  to  every  one,  with  plenty  of 
trees  and  water.  It  is  naturally  a 
favorite  promenade,  and  there  is  often 
music  there. 

Most  people  know  what  a  charm  lies 
?n  the  Hague — in  the  quiet  dignity  of 
its  long  lines  of  trees,  its  picturesque 
buildings,  and  its  canals.  Ihe  watery 
highways  give  a  silence  to  the  traffic, 
broken  by  a  few  carts,  wagons,  or  car- 
riages alongside,  jolting  on  the  rough 
pavement,  and  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  great  absence  of 
bustle,  a  deliberation  in  their  move- 
ments, a  well-to-do  air,  which  is  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  Dutch. 

There  is  a  great  fascination  in  the  way 
in  which  the  ships  and  barges  glide  up 
close  to  the  windows  sometimes.  Look- 
ing down  the  canals,  there  is  an  ever- 
changing,  ever-moving  kaleidoscope  of 
color,  which  is  a  perpetual  delight. 
Endless  barges  come  and  go,  and  toil  up 
and  down,  their  rich  brown  hulls  in  fine 
contrast  to  the  reddened  sails.  These 
flap  idly  in  the  wind,  or  are  partially 
furled.  Sometimes  the  barges  are  load- 
ed with  vegetables — piles  of  purple  cab- 
bages, pale  endives,  and  splendid 
carrots,  mixed  with  great  gourds  and 
pumpkins  obtrusively  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  yellow  and  flickering  light, 
as  it  shines  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  fitful  gleams. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  their 
sabots  clicking  sharply  against  the  brick 
(and  most  tr)in^)  pavement,  move  the 
tidy,  upright,  ckanly  people,  their  dress 
much  modified,  though   they  still  wear 
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a  superabundance  of  petticoats,  but 
with  head-dresses  still  distinctive  of  the 
different  provinces.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  you  pass  a  dozen  different 
styles,  from  the  gold  or  silver  casquets, 
with  fine  lace  or  muslin  laid  over  them, 
kept  in  place  by  gold-headed  spiral  pins, 
which  stick  quaintly  forward,  to  the 
higher  head-dress,  with  its  flowing  veil 
of  rich  and  costly  lace,  which  heirloom 
is  often  now,  alas  !  surmounted  by  a 
hideous  modern  bonnet  with  cheap  and 
tawdry  artificial  flowers,  looking  sin- 
gularly out  of  keeping  with  all  its  sur- 
roundings. 

The  Gallery  at  the  Hague  has  too 
often  been  written  about  to  need  men- 
tion here  ;  but  it  is  disappointing  that 
so  many  copies  and  doubtful  pictures 
are  allowed  to  take  up  space  ;  and  ex- 
cept the  Young  Bull,  which  gives  Paul 
Potter  his  renown,  and  which  has  a 
favorable  place,  the  pictures  are  seen  to 
great  disadvantage,  being  housed  in  a 
large  building,  formerly  private  proper- 
ty, with  windows  in  no  way  adapted  for 
setting  them  off.  There  are  some  pri- 
vate collections  at  the  Hague  really  more 
interesting  than  the  Gallery,  and  with 
far  finer  "  examples  "  of  the  old  Dutch 
painters. 

But  the- Dutch  seaside  was  our  aim  ; 
to  go  there  and  to  see  therefrom  as 
much  of  Holland  as  we  could  was  our 
cherished  plan,  and  a  few  days  saw  us 
established  in  some  pleasant  rooms  in  a 
little  villa  on  the  sands  of  Scheveningen 
(pronounced  Skeveningen). 

Lodgings,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word,  are  not  to  be  had  at  Scheven- 
ingen. We  have  rooms.  Those  rooms 
are  kept,  and  very  well  kept,  for  us. 
We  have  boiling  water  to  make  our  tea 
or  coffee  with,  our  tea-things  are  wash- 
ed for  us,  our  boots  are  brushed,  and 
here  all  service  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lady ends. 

We  very  much  enjoy  the  novelty  of 
our  position,  and  the  coffee  gets  better 
every  day.  Our  foraging  expeditions 
for  bread  and  butter,  for  fruit  and  other 
edibles,  are  very  amusing.  German  en- 
ables one  to  understand  a  great  deal  of 
Dutch,  and  by  adapting  some  words  we 
make  ourselves  understood  very  easily. 
The  bread  all  throughout  Holland  is 
most  excellent,  and  the  butter  delicious. 
We   have   enlarged  experiences  on  the 


subject  of  dinners,  and  we  try  the 
different  restaurants  in  turn.  Scheven- 
ingen may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  fish- 
ing village  lying  behind  the  great  sand- 
hills or  dunes,  and  the  numberless 
hotels,  built  all  along  upon  the  top  of 
the  dunes  themselves.  There  are  very 
few  villas  or  private  houses  near  the 
sea,  though  some  are  being  built  further 
inland. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  people  to 
state  the  result  of  our  manifold  experi- 
ences. The  Hotel  d'Orange  is  much 
the  most  expensive  and  much  the  best 
arranged  for  residents — the  cooking  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  average  of  Dutch 
hoticls.  The  Zeerust,  almost  a  new 
hotel,  is  very  much  less  expensive,  and 
the  cooking  is  very  nearly  as  good.  We 
thought  all  the  other  hotels  very  much 
alike,  except  the  Hotel  Garni,  where  a 
very  unfortunate  arrangement  obtains. 
The  house  is  beautifully  kept,  the  rooms 
are  pleasant,  and  the  proprietors  are 
civil,  reasonable,  and  obliging  ;  but  the 
whole  commissariat  of  the  hotel  is  let  to 
a  restaurant,- and  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  are  bad,  and  the 
cooking  very  indifferent.  At  this  hotel 
the  almost  exploded  fashion  (in  good 
hotels)  of  having  but  one  knife  and  fork 
with  every  dish  reigns  in  all  itsdisagree- 
ableness.  We  found  our  experiment  of 
dining  there  did  not  answer ;  and 
though  the  situation  of  the  Zeerust  is 
less  desirable,  we  soon  dropped  into  (he 
habit  of  always  going  there. 

But  if  the  great  wish  of  the  people  at 
Scheveningen  is  ever  to  be  realized,  and 
the  highest  class  of  English  people  are 
to  go  there  in  numbers,  the  hotel-keep- 
ers have  much  to  learn  in  matters  of  re- 
finement. If  English  people  pay  all 
they  are  expected  to  pay  on  their  side, 
they  must  get  what  they  pay  for.'  All 
this  will  one  day  come,  for  Scheveningen 
is  a  very  queen  of  watering-places.  It 
unites  in  itself,  and  in  the  facility  with 
which  from  it  you  can  see  without  long 
journeys  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Holland,  the  charm  of  the  most  com- 
plete solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  vivid  pictures  of  the  past.  No- 
where in  the  world  can  you  so  completely 
live  your  own  life,  and,  if  you  choose, 
ignore  your  fellow-creatures,  because 
of  the  immense  stretch  of  its  sands,  and 
the   great   space,    which    prevents    the 
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possibility  of  being  jostled  against  your 
will  by  other  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  tired 
of  your  own  society,  you  can  join  the 
people  who  congregate  along  the  prome- 
nade and  be  sociable.  If  the  monotony 
of  the  sea  becomes  at  all  wearisome,  you 
are  within  reach,  and  very  easy  reach,  of 
all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  most 
wonderful  country  in  the  world.  The 
sea  is  full  of  phosphorescence  at 
Scheveningen.  Sometimes  on  dark 
nights  the  crest  of  each  curling  wave  on 
the  great  mass  of  water  shone  like  liquid 
fire,  and  the  effect  was  weird  and  beau- 
tiful. 

The  gently  sloping  beach  makes  it  a 
paradise  for  children,  and  the  fine  sands 
are  beautifully  white  and  clean.  On 
windy  days  we  find  (as  do  other  people) 
that  we  get  more  sand  than  we  bargain- 
ed for  ;  it  flies  all  over  us.  But  where 
could  be  got  such  air  ?  so  fine  and  elas- 
tic, with  a  softness  in  it  which  makes  it 
delicious.  It  is  said  not  to  be  bracing, 
but  it  is  very  healthy,  and  must  be  de- 
lightful to  people  who  do  not  like  sharp 
winds. 

The  sea  view  is  superb.  On  every 
side  there  is  a  boundless  sweep  of  water, 
which  takes  on  numberless  hues  as  the 
clouds  move  swiftly  between  it  and  the 
sun.  On  a  gray  day,  on  a  bright  day, 
even  on  a  rainy -day,  Scheveningen  has  a 
great  charm  for  us.  There  is  solemnity 
in  the  sameness  of  color,  a  splendor  in 
the  sunshine,  and  a  look  of  greatness  in 
the  desolate  aspect  the  prospect  wears 
when  the  skies  are  weeping  and  the 
wind  lashes  the  sea  into  a  white  and 
whirling  foam. 

And  Holland  is  a  rainy  country  ;  and 
though  this  summer  is  a  particularly  dull 
and  rainy  one,  and  perhaps  we  have  more 
rain  here  than  is  usual,  even  the  Dutch, 
who  are  slow  to  see  faults  in  a  country 
so  dear  to  them,  talk  of  its  climate  as 
"damp."  Every  day  we  feel  thankful 
for  the  foresight  which  armed  us  with 
waterproof  cloaks,  which  were  so  light 
as  to  be  no  trouble  to  carry,  and  to  turn 
a  sharp  shower  of  rain,  which  would 
probably  have  drenched  us.  They 
cover  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  are  the 
envy  of  every  one.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  rain,  but  the  sudden  way  it  comes 
upon  you,  which  makes  constant  antici- 
pation necessary.  There  may  be  a  prom- 
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ising  sky  and  a  light  wind  ;  you  are  jus- 
tified in  expecting  fine  weather.  From 
some  unexpected  quarter  the  clouds 
mass  together,  the  wind  dies  away,  and 
you  are  under  a  steady,  heavy,  patter- 
ing rain. 

All  the  usual  seaside  appliances  of 
civilization  reign  at  Scheveningen.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  air, 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  every  varia- 
tion, is  carefully  registered.  There  is 
a  hugh  disk  to  show  .people  how  long 
they  have  been  in  the  water  ;  bathing- 
machines  with  the  sunshades  (so  utterly 
unnecessary  this  year)  ;  and  bathing- 
women,  who  add  so  much  to  the  terrors 
of  the  little  children  who  find  themselves 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
females  with  voices  like  men,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea  before  their  fears 
and  astonishment  have  found  vent  in 
tears. 

Fourteenpence  is  the  price  of  a  bath- 
ing-machine and  attendant  ;  and  a  child 
counts  for  nothing.  The  wind  is  some- 
times very  high,  but  we  never  feel  it 
sharp  ;  and  a  good  walk  in  the  face  of  a 
breeze  is  very  pleasant,  when  that 
breeze  has  the  taste  and  smell,  the  fresh- 
ness, of  the  sea  in  its  breath.  We  en- 
joy a  good  battle  with  it  ;  there  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
daunted,  and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and 
exhilaration  afterward,  which  puts  one 
on  good  terms  with  one's  self. 

There  are,  of  course,  bee-hive  chairs. 
Sometimes  a  carefully  attended  lady  is 
deposited  in  one,  and  her  feet  quickly 
immersed  in  hot  water  ;  but  the  chairs 
are  usually  occupied  by  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  who  watch  with  delight 
the  gambols  of  the  children.  You 
pay  a  fixed  sum  up  till  twelve,  and  then- 
about  a  penny  an  hour  ;  but  if  you  get 
up  for  a  second  you  forfeit  your  chair, 
and  nothing  amused  us  more  than  the 
anxious  and  greedy  look  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who  hovered  round  to  take 
instant  advantage  of  an  unguarded  mo.ve. 

There  are  no  English  just  now,  and 
only  a  few  Americans  ;  no  smart  dress 
or  attempt  at  "  fashionable  "  life.  The 
people  here  are  here  to  bathe  and  to 
bathe  their  children,  or  to  be  near  their 
married  daughters  and  sons.  They  sit 
long  hours  on  the  beach  revelling  in  the 
freedom  of  the  life  and  in  the  ripple  of 
the  sea.     It  cannot  be  all  imagination 
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that  something  in  the  place  fills  one 
with  contentment  and  good-humor. 
Every  one  seems  to  be  prepared  to  en- 
joy and  not  to  cavil  ;  faces  have  smiles 
and  a  pleasant  expression,  and  we  sit 
on  the  beach  and  make  friends, 
especially  with  the  Dutch  babies  and 
delightful  Dutch  children,  who  are  con- 
fiding, and  not  shy — frank,  fair,  and 
round-limbed — and  who  are  invariably 
so  gentle  and  wisely  managed,  that  they 
are  obedient  and  docile,  and,  even  at 
that  early  age,  have  the  look  of  repose 
and  quiet  happiness  which  strikes  one  in 
their  elders. 

Holland  is  not  cheap  ;  and  yet,  after 
a  little  bargaining,  we  buy  a  good  large 
melon  for  lod.  from  one  of  the  men 
who  move  about  with  enormous  baskets 
of  fruit  and  cakes  in  either  hand  ;  and 
with  a  hunch  of  good  bread,  we  enjoy 
like  other  people  a  lunch  al  fresco — 
lunch  which  a  light  breakfast  of  rolls 
and  coffee  before  eight  and  this  bright 
air  make  us  quite  ready  for  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  Dutch  language,  spoken  rapidly 
all  around  us,  and  before  we  have  made 
it  out,  sounds  like  a  mixture  of  German 
and  English  ;  and  further  acquaintance 
with  it  proves  it  to  be  the  case.  Some- 
times, however,  a  sentence  sounds  very 
amusing  :  "  Crabe  op  de  Beestie  "  is  one 
of  the  military  orders  given  to  dismount- 
ed men  ;  and  though  the  officers  say 
'*  S^ei'g  op,"  the  order  "  mount  "  is 
given  in  those  words.  Dutch  grammar 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  German 
grammar,  and  a  Dutch  newspaper  is 
not  at  all  troublesome  to  read  to  any 
one  who  knows  German,  so  many 
words  are  like  either  that  language  or 
English  to  /ook  at. 

There  is  one  amusement  provided  at 
Scheveningen.  and  only  one — a  band 
plays  every  night  for  two  hours. 
Nothing  is  paid,  but  every  one  sits — as 
they  do  all  over  the  Continent — at  little 
tables,  and  drinks  tea  or  coffee,'or  beer, 
or  other  beverages,  for  the  good  of  the 
proprietor  and  for  their  own  delecta- 
tion. Coffee,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  is  never  good  in  Holland — tea 
always  is.  We  got  excellent  coffee — 
making  it  ourselves  ;  and  we  achieved 
boiling  water  ;  but  the  system  of  tea- 
making  presupposes  that,  once  tea  is 
made,  no  more  boiling  water  will  be  re- 


quired. A  thing  like  a  coal-scuttle  en- 
closes a  smaller  pan  of  live  charcoal, 
and  on  this  the  kettle  reposes.  Now  in 
a  few  minutes  the  charcoal  begins  to 
glow  less  and  less,  and  in  a  few  more  is 
nearly  out.  We  promised  ourselves 
that  on  our  next  visit  to  Holland  we 
would  take  along  with  the  waterproofs 
we  had  learned  to  value,  a  small  pair  of 
bellows,  which  we  think  would  effect- 
ually help  us. 

It  is  a  novel  but  very  pleasant  sight, 
to  see  all  the  little  family  parties  mak- 
ing their  tea,  and  nodding  approbation 
as  the  band  played  something  which  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies  more  partic- 
ularly. Along  the  broad  bricked  road 
below,  the  numberless  carriages  from 
the  Hague  drive  up  and  down  enjoying 
the  sea  air  and  the  music — a  habit 
which  has  a  good  deal  of  danger  for 
those  who  prefer  walking  there — and  it 
is  the  only  level  ground — as  no  coach- 
men in  the  world  have  less  idea  of  what 
driving  means  than  the  Dutch  coach- 
men. They  drive  through  streets  and 
along  roads  with  one  fixed  idea,  which 
is  that  every  one  is  bound  to  get  out  of 
their  way,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  still.  At  Scheveningen 
the  coachmen  never  even  look  before 
them — they  sit  slouching,  with  a  rein  in 
each  hand,  lying  loose  upon  the  horse's 
back,  and  are  either  gazing  at  the  sea  in 
a  meditative  mood,  or  are  staring  at  the 
band.  A  sudden  cry  from  an  opposi- 
tion carriage  causes  a  halt,  a  good  deal 
of  scuffling  takes  place,  and  the  danger 
over,  they  resume  their  broken  dream, 
generally  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
other.  We  could  hardly  believe  that, 
as  there  was  plenty  of  room  (there  is  no 
footpath),  they  intended  driving  over 
us  ;  but  they  never  moved  an  inch  out 
of  their  way,  and  we  had  to  scramble  on 
to  the  stone  dike  while  they  "  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way."  In  the 
narrowest  streets,  wherever  you  happen 
to  meet  a  carriage  or  to  be  overtaken  by 
one,  their  habit  is  to  drive  straight  on 
and  expect  every  one  to  make  way  for 
them.  Luckily  the  pace  is  slow,  and  the 
horses  fat  and  quiet,  for  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  reach  a  friendly  doorstep  ; 
and  in  narrow  streets,  with  no  protect- 
ing pavement,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety  to  secure  a  retreat. 

There   are   a   few  shops   in   what   is 
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called  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  above 
which  flourishes  a  hotel  and  more  res- 
taurants. One  of  these  shops  is  a 
curiosity-shop,  and  with  a  good  deal  that 
is  evidently  made  up  for  sale.  There 
are  some  very  quaint  things  to  be  had 
and  to  be  seen  ;  Delft  cows,  with  the 
quantities  of  wreaths  of  flowers  which 
make  them  look  like  sacrificial  oxen, 
but  which  is  a  reproduction  of  what  is 
still  done  every  Easter  when  the 
favorite  cows  are  decked  with  flowers  all 
over  the  land  ;  old  silver  cups,  two  of 
which  have  one  of  those  jests  more  in 
favor  in  the  rude  old  times  than  now, 
as,  when  the  wine  poured  in  is  drunk, 
up  springs  a  baby  in  the  centre. 

One  evening  during  our  stay  the  sun- 
set was  something  lovely  and  wonderful, 
even  where  very  beautiful  sunsets  are 
the  rule.  Joseph  Israels  was  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  declared  that  it  exceeded 
everything  he  had  ever  seen  there  or 
elsewhere.  To  us  the  scene  was  strange 
and  enchanting.  It  was  Sunday  even- 
ing ;  the  terrace  or  promenade  near  the 
band  was  densely  thronged  by  an  ever- 
moving  crowd,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  the  fishermen,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  country  folks.  The 
whole  sky  was  in  vivid  flame-color,  ting- 
ing the  wide  mass  of  water,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  ever-varying  tints  of 
pearly  gray.  The  strong  glare  of  light 
touched  the  gold  and  silver  head- 
dresses of  the  people,  and  gave  the 
crowd  a  most  brilliant  aspect.  No- 
thing can  surely  equal  the  prettiness 
of  their  quaint  Dutch  holiday-dress, 
with  the  spotless  white  aprons,  some- 
times a  kerchief,  the  curious  fulness  of 
the  petticoats,  and  the  fair  and  pretty 
faces  set  off  by  the  close  rich  head- 
dress. The  weights  these  women  carry 
are  something  beyond  belief.  I  saw  a 
young  woman  shoulder  a  box  and  march 
off  with  it  as  though  it  were  empty  and 
not  full  ;  and  the  Dutch  housemaid,  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  lifts  up  and  empties  a 
large  travelling-bath  full  of  water  with 
perfect  ease,  and  as  often  as  not  brings 
it  into  the  room  full  instead  of  filling  it 
where  it  stands. 

The  Dutch,  mostly  Calvinists,  ob- 
serve Sunday  more  strictly  than  any 
country  after  our  own — though  they  en- 
joy music  and  make  a  very  innocent 
holiday  of  the  evening,  sauntering  about 


often  arm  in  arm  ;  and  when  two  girls, 
dressed,  as  they  always  are,  in  the  im- 
mensely full  and  stiffened  petticoats, 
walk  close  together,  it  naturally  follows 
that  these  same  petticoats  stick  out 
very  oddly  upon  the  opposite  sides. 
They  are  most  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance in  church,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon ;  and  no  prettier  sight  exists  than 
that  afforded  on  Sunday  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  especially  on  a  christening  Sun- 
day, when  the  handsome  young  mothers, 
surrounded  with  sympathetic  friends, 
march  to  church  carrying  the  infants. 
Nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  care 
taken  of  young  children  in  Holland, 
-and  the  extreme  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
of  even  the  poorest  children  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  christening,  the  robes 
are  beautiful,  so  well  and  richly  em- 
broidered, and  so  exquisitely  "  got  up." 
But  going  through  the  streets,  you  see 
but  little  of  the  robes  or  the  babies, 
because  the  mother  wears  a  christening 
cloth — a  long  square  of  finely  embroid- 
ered muslin  trimmed  with  lace,  which  is 
pinned  to  her  shoulders  and  falls  to  her 
feet,  and  under  which  the  baby  in  her 
arms  is  completely  concealed.  These 
cloths  are,  like  most  of  the  head-dresses, 
heirlooms — and  are  often  rare  and 
costly. 

The  Dutch  women  strike  us  as  being 
very  handsome  ;  even  the  older  women, 
who  are  weather-beaten,  and  have  early 
lost  their  bloom  and  their  youth,  have 
fine  features,  and  the  reserved  and  in- 
tellectual expression  peculiar  to  them. 
They  toil  unceasingly,  but  with  a 
method  and  a  definite  aim  free  from 
hopelessness  ;  and  it  is  quite  delightful 
to  see  so  little  poverty.  Only  once 
have  we  been  directly  asked  for  help. 
An  old  fisherman  told  us  his  history  ; 
his  wife  had  died  seventeen  years  before, 
and  his  sons  were  all  dead  but  one  (two 
having  been  drowned),  and  he  patheti- 
cally showed  us  his  empty  tobacco- 
pouch,  which  his  son  would  fill  when  he 
returned,  and  which  in  the  mean  time 
we  gladly  filled  for  him.  The  Dutch 
are  said  to  love  money  ;  but  a  thrifty, 
hard-working  people  naturally  have  a 
tinge  of  the  vice  belonging  to  the  corre- 
sponding virtue.  They  often  do  us  a 
service  without  waiting  to  be  paid  for  it, 
and  we  do  not  find  that  any  one  exacts 
more  than  is  just.     We  find  them  par- 
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ticular    and  very  methodical.      We  get 
all  we  stipulate  for  ;  and  on  their  side 
they   are   perfectly   contented  with  the 
original  arrangement,   whatever  it  may 
be.     But  it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct 
understanding  as  to  what    is    expected 
and  what  is  to  pay,  as,  if  anything  has 
been  left  vague  and  undefined,  it  is  very 
difficult    to  come  to   a  definite   under- 
standing  afterward.     We  find  the  peo- 
ple,   as  the  days   go  on,    civil,    willing, 
and  obliging,  and  learn  to  respect  their 
self-restraint  and    self-reliance.     At  all 
seaside  places  we    have    always  had  a 
compassionate     feeling     for    mankind. 
When  he  has  plunged  mto  the  sea  in  the 
early  morning,  has  shown  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  good  father,  and   taken  his 
progeny  for  walks,  and  conceived  it  his 
duty  to  show  them  the  sea-anemones  and 
shell-fish,    perhaps    even   the    different 
sea-weeds,    he    finds    his    time    hangs 
rather  heavily  upon  his  hands.     He  is 
bereft  of  his  club,   his  occupations  and 
his  amusements  ;  he  probably  does  not 
know  a  soul  to  talk  to  ;  he  ends  by  see- 
ing all  the  discomforts  of  his  position, 
and  is  not  recompensed  as  fully  as  he 
might  be  by  the  cheerful  sight  of  the 
brown  faces  of  his  offspring.     Abroad, 
his  sufferings  are  more  severe.     He  goes 
to  a  French  watering-place  with  the  in- 
tention  of  killing  the  proverbial  birds 
and  giving  his  children  sea  air,  and  that 
foreign   residence   which   more   readily 
than  anything  else  unlocks  the  English 
tongue   of    childhood.     He    hates    the 
food,   which  is  to  him  mysterious,   and 
he  detests  his  bed.     He  is  surprised  to 
see    Tompkins,   his    nearest    neighbor, 
and  Tompkins  is   surprised  to  see  him. 
The  children   are  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  associate  "  because  of  French."     He 
makes  it  an  act  of  virtue  also  to  avoid 
Tompkins,  which  act  lasts  twenty-four 
hours.     Mutual  discomfort  draws  them 
together  ;  the  children  soon    break  the 
rule,  and  the  English  tongue  reigns  once 
more  upon  a  "  foreign  strand." 

Still  something  has  been  gained,  if 
France  is  in  question.  The  very  fact  of 
having  bargained  and  bought  things  in 
French  gives  the  children  the  confidence 
necessary  to  break  the  ice.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  or  more  futile  than 
the  idea  possessed  by  some  people,  that 
in  Belgium,  as  French  is  the  language 
of  society,  it  must  also  be  the  dialect  of 


the  Flemish  fishermen.  And  yet  only 
because  of  this  can  it  be  that  Ostend, 
Blankenberg,  and  other  places  are  so 
largely  patronized  by  English  people, 
while  Scheveningen  is  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Dutch — rich  as  it  is,  interesting 
as  it  is — is  not  a  passport  anywhere  ;  it 
is  of  no  outside  value.  But  if  the  mis- 
taken idea  about  Belgium  be  laid  aside, 
and  a  complete  change  of  sensations 
and  the  most  delightful  sea-bathing,  be 
sought  for  only,  Scheveningen  would 
be,  and  will  be,  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able places  within  a  few  hours  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  takes  us  some  time  to  realize  how 
short  a  distance  lies  between  us  and 
places  we  have  longed  to  see.  To  stand 
on  the  great  Polder  (drained  lake)  near 
Haarlem  ;  to  try  and  realize  the  facts 
connected  with  that  immense  enterprise, 
and  that,  where  those  rich  lands  now 
give  their  mass  of  luxuriant  crops,  ships 
once  sailed  and  were  often  tempest 
tossed  as  though  on  the  ocean  ;  to  see  the 
traces  of  the  great  siege  ;  to  touch  with 
reverence  the  flag  held  by  Kenau 
Hasselaar  as  she  led  her  three  hundred 
Amazons  ;  to  see  Franz  Hals's  master- 
pieces—in short,  to  see  Haarlem,  was 
our  cherished  wish,  and  here  we  were 
within  one  short  hour  of  it  ! 

There  are  three  ways  of  spanning  the 
two  miles  between  Scheveningen  and  the 
Hague  :  a  steam-tramway,  with  its  first 
and  second  class  ;  a  gondola,  which 
bears  you  romantically  through  the 
windings  of  a  canal,  taking  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  do  what  you  can  accomplish 
the  other  way  in  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
an  unfashionable  horse-tram,  which  we 
prefer  often,  because  the  way  lies  under 
an  avenue  of  trees,  and  is  very  pretty, 
and  also  because  in  its  more  homely 
manners  it  conveys  many  a  boi/rgeoise, 
who  with  a  little  encouragement  tells  us 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  horse- 
tramway  deposits  us  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hague,  and  we  change  trains,  and  are 
taken  on  to  the  Hollandsche  Spoorweg 
(railway).  Every  one  shows  us  very 
great  kindness,  and  an  anxiety  lest  we 
should  go  wrong — the  driver  of  our  first 
train  getting  down  to  tell  the  other  he 
was  to  show  us  the  ticket-office  (which 
he  did)  on  our  arrival. 

The  train,  though  a  "  quick  "  train, 
goes  very  slowly  through  the  flat  and 
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open  country.  The  wide  canals  are 
studded  with  water-lilies,  both  white 
and  yellow,  and  are  fringed  with  sedges. 
Windmills  follow  each  other  in  very 
constant  succession.  Here  and  there 
is  a  wood  and  a  country-house,  and  the 
rich  fields  contain  quantities  of  the 
black  and  white  cows  which  prevail  in 
Holland.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
wood,  and  one  place,  where  a  small 
station  invites  the  train  to  stop,  is 
called  by  a  Dutch  name  signifying, 
"  The  place  of  the  singing  of  birds." 
The  environs  of  Haarlem  are  very 
pretty  ;  the  look  of  luxuriance  which  the 
crops  have  on  these  "  drained  lakes  " 
always  points  them  out.  Here  the  lake 
was  eleven  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  took  twelve  years  to  drain — about 
one  thousand  million  tons  of  water  hav- 
ing to  be  pumped  out  of  it  ;  but  the 
million  of  money  this  grand  scheme 
cost  was  very  soon  repaid  by  the  culti- 
vation. 

The  centre  of  interest  for  us,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  Great  Church  and 
the  Town  Hall.  We  timed  our  visit  so 
as  to  hear  the  magnificent  organ,  and 
the  richness  of  its  tone  is  unsurpassed  ; 
but  the  church,  in  itself  a  grand  build- 
ing, is  cruelly  despoiled  and  bare. 
This  is  partly  because  at  the  time  of  the 
great  siege  some  of  its  statues  and  orna- 
ments v.'ere  used  to  assist  the  people  to 
defend  themselves,  and  partly  because 
the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the  Protestants 
led  them  to  strip  the  churches  of  all 
that  reminded  them  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  place  is  disfig- 
ured beyond  belief ;  the  huge  pillars 
are  whitewashed  ;  black  and  white 
cover  everything  that  can  be  painted  ; 
the  centre  aisle  is  choked  with  hideous 
pews  and  seats,  and  the  people  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  organ  neither  take  off 
their  hats  nor  show  the  smallest  rever- 
ence— at  intervals  talking,  laughing,  and 
nodding  to  their  acquaintances.  The 
same  absence  of  reverence  prevails  ex- 
ternally (but,  as  far  as  this  goes,  we 
have  often  felt  this  keenly  as  regards 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  cathedrals 
at  home):  the  grand  old  walls  are  used 
as  backgrounds  to  shabby  little  shops 
and  sheds  (even  a  small  stable  clinging 
to  it),  all  of  which  surroundings  go  far 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  building. 


With  a  feeling  of  disappointment  we 
went  to  the  old  Stadt  Huis  (Town 
Hall),  and  here  all  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations. It  is  a  most  wonderful  old 
building,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 
As  we  trod  the  boards  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the 
commotion  there  in  1572,  when  in 
December  the  siege  began,  and  the  Bur- 
gomeister,  getting  anxious  and  coward- 
ly, fled,  leaving  the  people  to  prove 
their  heroism  for  seven  long  months. 
The  most  prominent  figure  of  the  de- 
fence, Kenau,  was  a  widow,  and  she  got 
those  three  hundred  women  together 
who  did  such  good  service  under  her 
leadership. 

The  old  house  has  a  great  many  relics 
of  that  grand  if  ineffectual  struggle — 
stone  balls,  some  of  the  pikes  and  guns 
used,  and  the  torn  flags,  with  much 
besides.  Certainly  never  was  it  our 
good  fortune  to  see  more  really  interest- 
ing things.  They  are  all  kept  in  an  old 
room,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  room.  A  picture  of  Kenau  is 
there — a  plain  determined-looking  wom- 
an, with  an  upright  figure  and  a  com- 
posed and  self-reliant  air. 

The  pictures  by  Franz  Hals  must  be 
seen,  because,  unless  they  are  seen,  we 
shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration. 
Every  one  in  the  least  interested  in  art 
in  Holland  speaks  of  these  pictures  ; 
outside  comparatively  few  people  know 
them.  To  us  he  is  far  beyond  any 
painter,  as  a  portrait-painter,  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  none  of  the  pictures 
bearing  his  name  in  galleries,  except  in 
Amsterdam,  are  equal  to  these.  The 
first  impression  was,  that  we  had  never 
seen  real  portrait-painting  before.  His 
people  live  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  ;  their  eyes  look  through  you,  and 
seem  to  read  your  very  thoughts.  A 
German  gentleman  complained  of  their 
being  very  much  alike  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  we,  any  of  us,  thought  so.  There  is 
an  individuality,  a  subtle  expression  of 
its  own,  in  each  powerful  face.  You 
feel  that  the  painter  had  that  insight 
into  character  without  which  portrait- 
painting  stops  short  of  being  at  all  inter- 
esting. 

Studying  those  marvellous  pictures 
was  a  sort  of  revelation.  There  are  but 
two  portraits  I  have  seen  lately  that  in 
my  mind  have  something    of  the  same 
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indefinable  power.  Millais's  portrait  of 
Gladstone,  and  Bisschof  s  of  Motley  the 
historian,  which  latter  hangs  in  the 
Japanese  room  in  the  Palace  near  the 
Hague.  The  coloring  in  Hals's  pict- 
ures is  splendid,  and  they  are  all  paint- 
ed with  a  freedom  and  ease  which  give 
the  idea  that  he  knew  his  power,  and 
revelled  in  it.  He  lived  before  Rem- 
brandt. His  pictures  are  so  absolutely 
real,  that  they  would  repay  a  long  and 
wearisome  journey,  and  Haarlem  is 
twelve  hours  from  London. 

Once  we  had  left  the  market-place 
and  the  surrounding  old  buildings,  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  realize  the 
story  of  the  siege  ;  there  is  such  an  air 
of  repose  and  tranquility  about  the 
place.  Was  it  really  here  that  the 
Spaniards,  when  by  treachery  they  had 
got  into  the  town,  kept  five  execution- 
ers and  their  assistants  at  work  for 
days  ?  All  looks  so  fair  and  calm  ; 
flowers  bloom  as  they  should  do  at 
Haarlem.  The  quiet  waters  flow  on, 
all  is  bright  and  peaceful,  but  we  think 
that  the  past  struggle  has  left  its  im- 
press on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants  as 
on  their  bearing  and  character.  They 
have  more  the  reflective  expression  of  a 
people  with  a  past  history  to  be  proud 
of,  than  the  eager  and  expectant  look 
of  a  new  people  with  a  future  and  no 
past.  Every  visit  to  Haarlem  increased 
our  admiration  for  it. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  streets 
sound  so  familiar,  that  the  difference,  in 
fact,  was  almost  startling.  Park  Laan 
is,  however,  a  pretty  mixture  of  water, 
greensward,  and  flower-beds,  stretching 
before  a  single  row  of  houses  ;  one  dog- 
carriage,  two  women,  and  ourselves  rep- 
resented the  traffic  one  day  when  we 
rested  a  few  moments  there — rather  a 
contrast  to  the  Park  Lane  we  know  so 
well. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair,  when  dwell- 
ing with  so  much  pleasure  on  the  many 
delights  of  Holland,  to  pass  over  in 
silence  those  things  which  were  by  no 
means  a  delight.  The  pavements  are 
detestable  in  all  the  towns,  consisting 
of  hard  bricks  set  up  on  end.  They 
punish  the  feet  most  terribly,  and  make 
walking  a  penance.  One  other  thing 
truth  forces  us  to  confess.  As  in  all 
Continental  places,  and  even  worse  than 
in  many,  at  the  least  expected  moments 


odors  anything  but  savory  assail  you — 
only  at  Scheveningen  we  were  entirely 
free  from  this  trial,  where  there  are  no 
fields  to  cultivate,  and  nothing  as  yet  to 
task  the  energies  of  "  grainage  commis- 
sioners.'' No!  there  nothing  comes  to 
spoil  the  perfect  air.  The  sands  are 
thickly  planted  with  bent-grass,  which 
represents  ai  present  all  its  vegetation, 
and  no  manuring  is  required. 

Within  a  very  pretty  walk  of  the 
Hague  is  the  Palace,  where  the  late 
Queen  Sophia  passed  much  of  her  time, 
and  where,  in  old  days,  Mary  of  Orange 
lived.  It  is  a  pretty  and  cheerful  place. 
Ihe  ball-room  is  painted  throughout  by 
Rubens  and  his  pupils.  All  the  paint- 
ings are  scenes  commemorating  the 
triumphs  of  Frederick  William  ;  and  at 
the  very  top  of  the  dome  by  which  this 
salon  is  surmounted,  and  set  into  the 
ceiling,  is  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  down  approving- 
ly upon  the  pictures. 

Not  very  far  from  the  Palace  we  were 
shown  over  what  we  particularly  wished 
to  see — a  model  Dutch  farm.  Any- 
thing so  pretty  and  so  exquisitely  neat 
we  never  saw  ;  red  and  blue,  here  and 
there  white  and  yellow,  were  the  prevail- 
ing colors.  On  entering  we  were 
directly  in  the  kitchen.  One  large  cor- 
ner was  raised  and  made  a  platform  ;  on 
this  platform  the  family  had  their  meals 
and  spent  their  leisure  hours,  which, 
judging  from  the  activity  we  saw,  must 
be  few  and  far  between — for  it  was  a 
farm  where  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
worked,  and  few  hired  hands  were  em- 
ployed. The  stove  was  a  perfect  pict- 
ure— bright  as  steel  ;  and  the  china 
plaques  facing  it  (blue  and  white)  look- 
ed so  tempting  and  pretty.  All  the 
pails,  etc.,  were  painted  blue,  and  the 
iron  hoops  were  polished  till  they  look- 
ed like  silver.  The  dairy  was  beauti- 
fully kept,  but  so  totally  different  from 
our  ideas  of  a  dairy  !  The  farm  is 
famous  for  the  skim-milk  cheeses — not 
those  round  red  cheeses  we  call  Dutch 
cheese,  or  the  Gouda  cheeses,  which 
are  considered  in  Holland  as  inferior  to 
others,  but  large,  rather  flat  cheeses. 
The  milk-pans  are  extremely  deep,  and 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  the  milk  stands 
one  day  and  night.  It  is  then  skim- 
med, the  cream  makes  butter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  milking  of  the  day  before 
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makes  one  cheese.  They  make  about 
250  cheeses  in  the  year,  all  of  which  go 
direct  to  England.  The  pans  are  all 
set  on  the  ground,  which,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  building,  is  tiled  and  paint- 
ed red. 

The  cow-byres  were  also  all  painted 
red,  walls  and  floors,  except  the  stone 
coping  which  divided  the  mangers  from 
the  cows,  and  this  was  painted  in  red, 
blue,  and  white  stripes.  There  was  no 
division  between  the  cows,  who  are 
fastened  by  a  clumsy-looking  but  simple 
contrivance  when  they  inhabit  this  beau- 
tiful home.  Just  now  they  are  out  all 
day  and  night,  and  are  milked  in  the 
fields.  One  thing  all  through  Holland 
gives  a  well-finished  and  pleasant  look 
to  all  country  life,  and  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  out-buildings  of  this 
farm — the  woodwork,  it  is  so  beautifully 
finished.  The  railings  of  the  outdoor 
staircase  to  the  hayloft  might  adorn 
many  a  gentleman's  house  in  England  ; 
the  bars  are  round  and  polished  ;  the 
commonest  ladders  are  not  rough  ;  the 
gates  are  ornamental  and  almost  always 
painted  ;  and  the  palings  are  beautifully 
neat.  The  good  vrouw  was  pleased  by 
our  keen  appreciation,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  very  small  sitting-room  (which  is 
never  used),  to  show  us  a  glass  book- 
case. Each  shelf  was  full  of  silver 
ornaments  which  had  been  presented  to 
her  and  her  husband  the  year  before 
on  their  silver  wedding-day.  All  round 
the  place  the  greatest  tidiness  prevailed. 
The  cows  are  almost  all  black  and  white  ; 
you  so  seldom  see  any  other  color ; 
when  you  do,  it  is  generally  dun  color. 
They  are  sometimes  a  great  size,  but 
the  most  prevailing  kind  are  not  very 
large.  Here  the  cows  were  very  fine  ; 
we  counted  twenty  in  one  field  near  the 
farm,  and  there  may  have  been  more. 
I  wanted  to  know  how  many  they  kept, 
and  was  told  the  number  varied  ;  when 
they  had  a  good  cow  they  kept  her, 
when  they  saw  a  good  cow  they  bought 
her,  and  when  they  had  a  bad  cow  they 
sold  her. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  air  of 
resemblance  in  the  Dutch  towns — the 
canals  and  trees  prevailing  everywhere. 
The  bricks  in  common  use,  and  the 
style  of  the  picturesque  buildings,  give 
a  likeness  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every 
town  to  have  ancient  buildings  in  such 


excellent  preservation  as  at  Haarlem  or 
Delft  ;  and  of  the  many  towns  we  saw. 
Delft  will  always  live  in  our  memory  as 
second  to  Haarlem  in  its  old-world 
look,  and  as  first  in  point  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  small  town  ;  but  at  every  turn 
we  took  it  presented  a  new  picture. 
The  pointed  towers  of  the  old  gateway 
and  some  of  the  other  buildings  are  like 
some  of  the  towers  at  Liibeck. 

We  went  to  Delft  on  one  of -those 
lovely  days  of  capricious  sunshine  which 
I  always  think  more  enchanting  than  a 
cloudless  sky.  It  takes  a  very  short 
twenty  minutes  from  the  Hague,  and 
we  arrived  feeling  a  little  strange, 
knowing  not  one  soul  in  the  place. 
Walking  up  the  side  of  a  canal  which 
led  straight  away  from  the  station,  we 
saw  the  name  of  a  Swiss  watchmaker, 
and  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  us  to 
ask  him  concerning  the  porcelain  manu- 
factory, about  which,  even  so  near  as 
the  Hague,  we  could  learn  nothing. 
No  more  successful  idea  could  have 
come  to  us  ;  he  was  the  most  sympa- 
thetic, the  most  friendly  of  men.  His 
French  was  very  Swiss  and  very  rusty, 
but  his  overflowing  good  will  gave  him 
eloquence.  After  explaining  the  turns 
we  were  to  take,  and  those  we  were  to 
avoid,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  quite  incapable  of  finding  the 
place — so  he  called  his  servant,  a  pleas- 
ant, clean-looking  girl,  and  sent  her 
with  us  to  show  us  the  way. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  recognize  the  place — because 
it  is  level  with  the  street,  and  nothing 
about  the  entrance  marks  it  from  any 
other  house.  A  very  small  and  modest 
plaque  alone  gives  the  proprietor's  name, 
and  the  words  porzelan  fabrik  have  to 
be  looked  for.  The  mission  of  his  ser- 
vant did  not  end  here  ;  she  interviewed 
the  foreman,  explained  what  we  wanted, 
and  only  left  us  when  quite  certain  all 
was  thoroughly  arranged. 

As  we  could  see  nothing  during  the 
men's  dinner-hour,  we  bade  her  good- 
by  and  walked  about  quite  charmed  by 
the  still  beauty  of  everything.  Every 
one  was  having  his  mid-day  meal  ;  the 
horses  stood  with  the  one  loosened  trace 
to  prevent  their  running  off — a  pre-  * 
caution  which  looks  so  unnecessary  when 
you  see  the  absolute  contentment  with 
which  they  stand  stockstill,  apparently 
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too  sleepy  to  do  more  than  idly  reach  a 
mouthful  of  hay  or  grass,  and  whisk  a 
tail  the  worst  for  wear  in  remonstrance 
when  a  peculiarly  aggressive  fly  annoys 
them.  The  barges  went  slowly  on. 
We  found  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the 
fabrik,  and  sauntered  down  the  street, 
pausing  at  the  bridges  to  take  note  of 
the  different  long  vistas  made  by  the 
lopped  trees.  At  xhefabrik  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  son  of  the  proprietor,  a 
very  pleasant  and  well-bred  man,  speak- 
ing the  most  excellent  English,  and  he 
showed  us  over  every  corner  of  it. 

The  first  intelligence  he  gave  us  was 
rather  a  shock  to  our  feelings.  The  clay 
all  comes  from  England,  and  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Minton.  This  is 
why  Delft  is  very  dear — dearer  than  the 
Dresden  china  at  Meissen.  It  is  also 
very  much  less  durable,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  two  can  be  compared.  The 
modern  Meissen  china  is  excellent  for 
wear  and  tear,  and  is  as  nearly  unbreak- 
able as  china  can  be  ;  but  though 
modern  Delft  is  not  prized,  there  is  a 
particular  attraction  in  it  to  all  of  us — 
the  creamy  tone  and  the  extreme  soft- 
ness of  the  color  make  it  quite  unlike 
any  other  china.  The  building  in  which 
the  whole  manufacture  is  carried  on  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  old  days.  For 
many  years  nothing  was  done,  and  the 
whole  place  was  shut  up.  Five  years 
ago,  the  enterprize  of  the  present  manu- 
facturer started  it  fresh  on  the  old  prem- 
ises. The  intelligent  gentleman  who 
showed  us  everything  is  ambitious,  and 
hopes  at  no  distant  day  to  add  to  what 
is  done  at  present  the  revival  of  the  old 
coarse  gray  pottery,  of  such  value  in  the 
eyes  of  connoisseurs,  as  works  of  art 
and  for  ornament.  Every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  Delft  knows  that  it  is  the  most 
fragile  china  in  the  world,  whether  as 
regards  its  finer  kind  or  the  earthen- 
ware. Indeed,  on  this  account  so  little 
of  the  real  old  Delft  is  left  to  tell  its 
story,  that  it  is,  when  genuine,  priceless 
from  its  extreme  rarity. 

All  china  manufactories  are  alike. 
Here  the  extraordinary  tumble-down 
buildings  were  more  interesting  to  us, 
from  the  associations  they  carried,  than 
the  bravest  new  buildings  could  have 
been.  The  oldest  man  who  was  work- 
ing there,  had  begun  his  work  in  the 
old   factory   sixty   years  ago,   and  had 


been  of  great  use  to  the  new  enterprise. 
One  difference  lies  in  the  blue  china- 
painting  here  and  at  Meissen.  There 
the  zwiebel  (onion  pattern)  is  printed, 
and  then  touched  by  hand  ;  here  all  is 
hand-painted,  and  there  is  no  printing. 
Another  thing  here  struck  us  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Meissen — an  arrangement  of  magnets 
to  attract  the  iron  in  the  clay  as  it 
passes  them  in  its  liquid  state.  There 
is  a  small  but  very  choice  collection  of 
china  kept  in  the  showroom — china 
from  real  old  Delft  to  Worcester, 
Dresden,  etc. ;  and  a  good  many  of  the 
antique  shapes  are  most  admirably  re- 
produced both  in  form  and  color  ;  and 
putting  them  side  by  side,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  was  which.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able visit,  which  we  were  delighted  to 
have  accomplished.  No  china  is  sold 
at  the  factory  itself  ;  but  there  is  a 
depot  of  it  in  the  town,  where  anything 
can  be  ordered  or  purchased. 

We  wanted  to  see  the  "  New " 
Church,  which  was  built  in  1331,  with 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  our 
William  the  First,  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
and,  in  searching  for  an  open  door,  had 
another  of  the  many  proofs  we  received 
of  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Dutch  to 
strangers.  A  lady  who  had  noticed  us 
going  round  and  finding  every  door 
shut,  ran  all  round  by  one  of  the 
bridges,  and  arrived  breathless  to  tell 
us  where  the  sacristan  lived.  "  I  saw 
you  were  strangers,"  she  said,  with  a 
pretty  smile,  "  and  came  to  assist  you." 
Before  we  could  thank  her  in  adequate 
terms,  she  had  gone.  The  monument 
is  splendid  ;  it  is  in  black  and  white 
marble  ;  and  the  little  dog  that  saved 
his  life  is  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince. 
The  figures  at  the  corners  are  very 
spirited  and  well  modelled.  It  is  here 
that  all  the  royal  family  are  interred  ; 
"  thirty-six  kings  and  queens,"  the 
sacristan  said  proudly,  "  lie  under- 
neath." 

Except  this  monument,  there  is 
nothing  to  admire  in  the  church.  The 
proportions  of  these  old  churches  are 
always  fine,  but  the  universal  black  and 
white  color  gives  a  cold  and  formal 
look.  The  old  church  has  a  very  lean- 
ing tower,  but  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  same  state  for  many  generations  ;  it 
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is  caused  by  a  sinking  in  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  always  difficult  to  remem- 
ber how  much  of  this  extraordinary 
country  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  and  what  a  hand-to-hand  fight  it 
has  been.  Beside  the  craving  appetite 
of  the  sea  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  great  part  of  Holland  is  below  the 
sea-level),  it  has  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Meuse,  the  Ysel,  the  Waal,  and  the 
Leek  to  take  precautions  against.  It 
is  much  too  large  a  subject  to  touch 
upon  in  a  sketch  like  the  present  ;  but 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  engi- 
neering works  requried,  to  understand 
how  the  laws  have  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  emergencies  always  possible,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  proper  honor  to  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  Dutch  people, 
there  are  many  available  books  ;  and 
a  concise  and  very  clear  account  by' 
Lord  Thurlow  should  be  studied.  The 
water-staat  is  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  government.  Only  one  part  of 
the  laws  affect  travellers,  and  that  is, 
one  which  summons,  if  need  be,  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  residing  in  the 
country,  "  to  assist  in  repelling  an  in- 
vasion of  the  sea,"  and  in  repairing  the 
weak  spot  of  any  dike  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  can  safely  say  that  had  such 
an  emergency  arisen,  we  all  would  have 
done  our  very  best  ! 

Katwyk  am  See  is  at  present  a  small 
sea-bathing  place  in  its  extreme  infancy, 
and  not  worth  a  visit.  The  fishing 
village,  unlike  fair  Scheveningen,  is 
dingy  and  dirty.  There  are  a  few 
small  and  very  second-rate  hotels,  and 
a  limited  beach  unpleasantly  near  the 
village,  the  odors  of  which  are  most 
unsavory.  People  sometimes  talked  of 
a  future  for  Katwyk,  but  it  wants  space, 
as  the  whole  extent  is  too  much 
hemmed  in. 

No  :  the  place  for  which  probably  a 
great  future  looms  is  .Zandvoort,  or 
Zandpoort  as  it  is  often  spelled.  It  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  residents  of 
Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  (which  is  only 
twenty  minutes  from  Haarlem).  Here 
is  much  that  reminds  one  of  Scheven- 
ingen— the  immense  stretch  of  sandy 
dunes,  the  Shelving  beach,  and  the 
grand  sweep  of  the  rippling  sea.  But 
at  present  it  lacks  much  that  its  fairer 
neighbor  has  ;  and  though  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Haarlem  is  well  wooded  and 
beautiful,  the  woods   and  shade  do  not 


extend  above  half-way  to  Zandvoort, 
and  the  delight  of  shady  walks,  and  the 
song  of  birds,  accessible  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  Scheveningen  beach, 
is  beyond  a  walk  for  most  people  at 
Zandvoord.  There  are  some  huge 
hotels  ;  and  life  is  as  dear,  if  not  dearer 
than  with  its  more  fashionable  neighbor. 
We  should  think  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  can  in  any  way  be  considered 
its  rival.  What  makes  Scheveningen  so 
delightful  a  residence  is,  that  you  have 
within  a  few  moments  everything  the 
heart  of  man  can  wish  for.  Society, 
antiquities,  art-treasures,  and  a  thou- 
sand subjects  of  interest,  beside  natural 
beauty.  "Society"  requires  one  or 
two  introductions.  The  Dutch,  like  the 
Belgians  and  ourselves,  do  not  rush  into 
acquaintance  ;  but  if  society  is  wished 
for,  one  or  two  introductions  will  bring 
many  more.  We  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  daily  gatherings  at  one  lovely 
spot,  where  we  were  made  welcome, 
and  where,  in  the  gardens,  near  courts 
devoted  to  lawn-tennis,  begonias  on  a 
gigantic  scale  filled  the  beds,  set  off  by 
the  thick  woods  behind  them. 

No  doubt  the  Dutch  may  have  many 
faults  ;  but  looking  at  them,  no  one  can 
deny  that  some  of  the  finest  types  of 
humanity  are  to  be  seen  among  them. 
Watching  their  faces  you  can  see  and 
better  understand  the  natures  which 
braved  so  much.  From  this  small  spot 
on  the  earth's  surface,  how  many  naval 
heroes  have  sprung  !  and  what  a  history 
of  endurance,  of  patient  struggling 
against  adverse  circumstances  !  Inch 
by  inch  they  fought  and  still  fight  with 
the  sea  for  the  land  they  live  in.  The 
Spanish  invasion — the  endless  points  in 
their  history — have  surely  something  to 
do  with  the  steadfast  resolute  look  in 
their  eyes.  The  poorer  classes  have  one 
misfortune — they  have  painfully  shrill, 
harsh  voices.  Luckily  they  are  not 
often  raised  in  anger.  They  look  to 
us,  as  they  move  to  and  fro,  busied 
about  their  own  concerns,  in  their 
peculiarly  quiet  manner,  types  of  the 
strength  which  lies  in  patience.  Forti- 
tude and  patience  have  gained  them  a 
glorious  name  in  the  past  ;  and  it  doubt- 
less will  continue  to  do  so  ;  and  if  a 
time  should  ever  come  when  the  future 
calls  forth  the  same  great  qualities,  once 
more  the  world  will  look  on,  marvel, 
and  admire. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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FiTzosBORNE  has  somewhere  said  that 
modern  Latin  poems  put  him  in  mind  of 
Harlequin's  snuff,  collected  by  borrow- 
ing a  pinch  from  each  man  he  met,  and 
retailed  to  his  customers  under  the  pom- 
pous title  of  "  Tabac  de  milles  fleurs." 
In  recurring  to  classical  authors,  gentle- 
men of  Fitzosborne's  day  had  the  prec- 
edent of  Tacitus,  full  of  reminiscences 
of  Horace's  Odes,  or  in  their  own 
country  and  in  verse  of  George  Herbert, 
whose  "  Pro  Supplici  Evangelicorum 
Ministrorum  in  Anglia  "  regularly  winds 
up  with  a  Horatian  phrase.  But  in 
each  of  these  precedents  there  was  some- 
thing that  should  have  warned  modern 
snuff-makers  they  were  not  to  be  hap- 
hazard followed.  Tacitus  has  snipped 
his  pinches,  but  without  detriment  to 
the  thought  he  was  already  working 
out,  so  that  they  have  dropped  into  his 
composition  and  become  part  of  it. 
And  for  Herbert,  though  something 
akin  might  readily  be  urged,  his  poached 
particles  were  probably  intended  rather 
to  show  that  he  had  been  visitant  in  the 
high  regions  whence  they  came,  than  to 
throw  ridicule  and  satire  on  even  the 
author  of  the  "  Anti-Tami-Cami-Cate- 
goria. "  Still,  in  these  cases,  as  the 
granicules  of  now  milder,  now  more 
pungent  snuff  passed  from  the  hands 
of  men  not  ashamed  to  lend  into  and 
through  Harlequin's,  and  took  their 
place  in  Harlequin's  box,  moulded  into 
the  fadac,  just  as  his  plastic  wit  ad- 
judged, so  with  Tacitus,  and  in  a  fair 
sense  with  Herbert  i  what  they  have 
taken  has  become  their  own,  been 
gathered  of  their  own  diligence,  sifted 
and  arranged  by  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  and  presented  in  a  form  indis- 
tinguishably  and  essentially  one.  But 
has  it  been  always  so  ?  The  proportion 
of  borrowed  matter  leads  one  to  fear 
not — to  fear  that  thought  and  imagery, 
asported  not  appropriated,  seized  but 
unassimilated,  have  been  used  where  the 
author's  concern  with  them  has  been 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  includ- 
ed in  a  compilation,  whose  subscription 
attests  at  once  the  rifler  and  his  want  of 
skill.  And  why  ?  Merely  because  to 
the  copier  there  must  always  have  ap- 
peared, and  must  always  appear,  some- 


thing attractive  in  what  he  reproduces  ; 
while  there  can  seldom  have  been,  and 
can  seldom  be,  the  fitness  arising  out 
of  association  with  his  immediate  sub- 
ject and  context,  or  out  of  exact  har- 
mony with  the  scope  of  thought  in- 
dividually his,  which  alone  can  justify 
the  reproduction.  Wherever  beauty  or 
power  is  seen,  let  the  world  by  all  means 
be  gladdened  by  its  perpetuation  or 
increase — and  through  the  agency  of 
him  whose  merit  it  is  to  have  perceived 
the  beauty  or  the  power  ;  but  will  the 
world  be  gladdened,  will  a  right  be  wise- 
ly exercised,  unless  there  is  observed 
conformity  to  a  principle  pervading  true 
imitation  in,  not  literature  alone,  but  all 
the  arts  ? 

There  is  difficulty  in  the  precise 
formularizing  of  the  principle,  but  its 
nature  is  readily  understood  ;  the  thing 
itself  is  not  at  all  remote.  It  is  seen 
crystallizing  whatever  is  of  genius  in  the 
sculptured  Hercules  of  the  ancients  ;  in 
the  painted  Menippus  of  Velasquez  ;  in 
the  fugues  of  Bach  ;  the  "  Barbier  de 
Seville  "  of  Beaumarchais  ;  or  in  the 
garden  whose  cultivated  luxuriant  rich- 
ness mocks  the  tutored  bush  and  geo- 
metrical parterre,  or  the  human  panto- 
mine,  or  such  a  parody  as  Mr. 
Calverley's  "  Arcades  Ambo, "  or  such  a 
character  as  David  Copperfield,  or  such 
maxims  as  Rochefoucauld's,  or  such 
descriptive  pieces  as  are  many  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  The  thing  presented 
may  be  specific — instinct,  electric  with 
the  peculiar  and  the  individual  ;  for 
cognizance  by  man  it  must  have  form  ; 
but  the  production  is  not  worthy  if, 
consciously  or'  unconsciously — the  un- 
consciousness is  often  nothing  less  than 
the  rapidity  of  genius — the  artist's  mind 
has  not  discerned  and  proceeded  on  apt 
generalization.  There  is  indeed,  we 
know,  a  something  which  passes  as  imi- 
tation, and  has  its  merit  and  mechanical 
skill  ;  but  its  unvarnished  name  is  copy- 
ing. And  it  is  to  this  that  Aristotle 
refers  when  in  his  "  Rhetoric  "  he 
says  :  "  Everything  is  pleasant  which 
has  been  correctly  imitated,  although 
the  original  object  of  which  it  is  the  imi- 
tation may  not  in  itself  be  pleasant,  for 
one  does  not  feel  pleasure  on  that  ac- 
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count,  but  there  is  an  inference  that 
'  this  means  that,'  and  thus  it  happens 
we  learn  something." 

If,  then,  there  is  a  universal  principle 
that  imitation  in  all  the  arts  is  on]}"-  prop- 
erly carried  out  after  generalization — 
the  particular  form  which  the  imitator 
seeks  as  his  exponent  being  determined 
Ijy  the  thing  on  which  he  is  engaged — 
there  is  importance,  no  doubt,  in  atten- 
tion to  it  in  its  application  to  literature. 
The  importance  lies  in  this  :  that  since 
in  the  original  the  idea  will  be  found 
embedded  in  all  its  peculiarities,  if  the 
writer  is  unable  to  perform  the  generali- 
zation, and  fix  the  expression  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  he  uses  the  idea,  his 
different  context  will  give  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  writer  he  copies,  no  longer 
modified  by  their  proper  context,  an 
exaggeration,  with  this  result — that  in- 
stead of  idealization,  the  issue  of  high- 
est genius,  there  will  be  unintended 
caricature,  the  hardly  yielding  evidence 
of  inability  or  carelessness.  Should  we, 
in  what  follows,  not  recurrently  apply 
the  rule  now  stated,  it  will  be  merely 
because  we  are  of  no  doubt  that  the  wit 
of  the  reader  will  unerringly  apply  it, 
and  thus  give  its  true  connection  to 
what  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  joint. 

Rapin  says  of  Terence,  who  himself 
is  modest — 

"  Qui  bene  vertendo,  et  eas  discribendo  male 
Ex  Graecis  bonis,  Latinas  fecit  non  bonas," — 

that  he  wrote  in  a  manner  "  et  si 
naturelle,  et  si  judicieuse,  que  de 
copie  il  est  devenu  origine. "  This  is 
eactly  the  reverse  of  what  Boileau  has 
affirmed  concerning  writers  who  revolve 
for  ever  about  themselves — "  D'un  ori- 
ginal on  fait  une  copie."  But  the  ratio 
of  the  dicta  is  one.  And  it  is  in  closest 
harmony,  as  well  with  the  enunciated 
proposition  as  with  the  rule  of  Condil- 
lac,  that  the  art  of  writing  well  consists 
in  tolerating  nothing  which  is  not  in  as- 
sociation with  what  precedes.  Take  an 
example.  Cowley,  in  what  he  conceived 
and  misconceived  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
is  laboring  to  impress  upon  us  the  bot- 
tomlessness  of  the  bottomless  abyss.  It 
is,  he  says  : 

"  Beneath  the  dens  where    unflecht  tempests 
lie, 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try." 

Now   what   does    Young,    so    many   of 


whose  "  Night  Thoughts  "  had  been  by 
others  already  brought  to  the  light  of 
day,  make  of  this  }  Why,  careless  of 
sublimity,    he    bids    us    "  elance     our 

thought ' ' 

"  Above  the  caves 
Where    infant   tempests   wait    their    growing 

wings, 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar." 

It  had  served  equally  well  if,  bidding 
one  examine  a  star,  he  had  desired  him 
to  look  above  the  ditch.  The  example, 
however,  is  not  yet  to  be  lost.  There 
was  nothing  very  meritorious  in 
Cowley's  performance,  however  it  may 
compare  with  Young's  ;  and  this 
Dryden  perceived.  In  his  "  Macfleck- 
noe "   he    accordingly    throws    it    into 

ridicule  : 

"  A  nu»-sery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens  are  formed,  and  future  heroes 

bred  ; 
Where'unfiedged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
Andlittle  Maximins  the  gods  defy." 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  mistaking  the 'parody 
for  serious  poetry,  big  with  thought  and 
prediction,  transferred  it  to  her  Rhymes 
addressed  to  some  Grammar  School  : 

"  Its  modest  front  it  rears, 
A  nursery  of  men  for  future  years  ; 
Here  infants  bards  and  embryo  statesmen  lie, 
And  unfledged  poets  short  excursions  try," 

unless,  indeed,  she  was  in  part  inspired 
by  Shenstone's  "  Schoolmistress  :" 

"  Nursed    with    skill,    what    dazzling    fruits 


appear 


E'en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so. 
As   Milton,    Shakespeare,  names  that  ne'er 
shall  die  !  * 

Ah  !  would  that  writers  would  bear 
in  mind  the  advice  given  by  Swift  in  his 
"Letter  to  a  young  Poet"!  Do  you 
not  use  the  ancients  "  as  unlucky  lads 
do  their  old  fathers,  and  make  no  con- 
science of  picking  their  pockets  and  pil- 
laging them.  Your  business  is  not  to 
steal  from  them,  but  to  improve  upon 
them,  and  make  their  sentiments  your 
own,  which  is  an  effect  of  great  judg- 
ment,   and   thought   difficult,   yet   very 

*  Isaac  Disraeli  thought  there  was  more  than 
casual  likeness  between  this  passage  of  Shen- 
stone  and  the  reflection  in  Gray's  "  Elegy  " — 
"  Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may 
rest,"  etc. 
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possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputation 
of  filching.  For  I  humbly  conceive, 
though  I  light  my  candle  at  my  neigh- 
bor's fire,  that  does  not  alter  the  prop- 
erty, or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the 
flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my 
own."  The  distinction  is  just.  The 
doctrine  of  traduction,  ut  lumen  de 
lufnine^  applies  not  only  to  souls.  One 
does  not  object  when  Ben  Jonson  sings  : 

"  I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreathe 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent  it  back  to  me. 
Since  which  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee," 

because  Martial  had  more  tersely  said  : 

"  Intactas,  quare  mittis  mihi,  Polio,  coronas? 
A  te  vexatas  malo  tenere  rosa. 

But  here  the  song  has  its  entirety  ;  the 
one  thought  makes  it.  There  is  no 
question  of  any  awkward,  unprepared 
sentiment — so  suggestive  of  adoption 
from  aij  outside  source.  But  when  it 
is  otherwise — that  is,  suggestive — a 
single  instance,  all  the  better  if  free 
from  any  biassing  contention  of  mere 
plagiarism,  makes  plain.  In  Mrs. 
Edward  Liddell's  recently  published 
"  Songs  in  Minor  Keys  " — a  volume 
cheerful  in  its  simplicity,  and  with  a 
power  of  peering  beneath  the  surface, 
especially  in  natural  objects — is  a  piece 
called  "  The  Outlook."  The  second 
verse  runs  thus  : 

"  On  the  old  window-sill  she  leans, 
Her  warm  hands  pressed  upon  the  stone  ; 
The  tall  carnations  breathe  their  prayer 
Of  fragrance  on  the  evening  air, 
And  soon  for  Day  the  skies  shall  weep, 
Passed  gently  to  the  realms  of  sleep." 

To  the  last  two  lines  it  has  been  object- 
ed, and  properly,  that  "  the  bright  sky 
of  starlight  does  not  weep  for  a  bright 
day  passed,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  of  the  picture  to 
represent  the  sky  as  likely  to  weep  for 
the  passing  of  the  day."  But  what,  so 
far  as  the  authoress  is  concerned,  was 
the  true  cause  of  this  blemish,  has  not 
been  perceived.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  image  of  the  lines  is  borrowed.  In 
the  ninth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
Milton  has  this  beautiful  thought  : 

"  Sky  lowered,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some 

sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original," 


which  Wordsworth  (of  nice  acquaint- 
ance with  whose  writings  Mrs.  Tiddell 
discovers  many  instances),  in  contrast- 
ing Imagination  and  Fancy,  opposes  to 
a  conceit  attributed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field : 

"  The   dews   of    the    evening   most   carefully 

shun  ; 
They  are  the  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of 

the  sun." 

But  this  mode  of  transplantation  is 
practised  in  respect  of  nothing  more 
than  the  simile.  At  times  the  foreign 
flower  (or  shrub)  is  so  tended  as  to  ap- 
pear indigenous  ;  at  others  it  attracts  ; 
but  only  to  its  withered  life  ;  better  far 
were  it  that,  unseen  forever,  it  had 
shed  its  leaves  about  its  native  bed. 
All  this  is  illustrated  in  the  history,  pre- 
vious and  subsequent,  of  that  celebrated 
passage  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
which  concludes — 

"  Hills   peep   o'er    hills,    and   Alps   on   Alps 
arise." 

"  The  comparison,"  says  Samuel  John- 
son, "  of  a  student's  progress  in  the 
sciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller 
in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
English  poetry  can  show.  .  .  .  [It] 
has  no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  strik- 
ing picture  by  itself  ;  it  makes  the  fore- 
going position  better  understood,  and 
enables  it  to  take  faster  hold  on  the  at- 
tention ;  it  assists  the  apprehension  and 
elevates  the  fancy."  As  Warlon  point- 
ed out,  the  simile  and  the  panegyric  be- 
long to  Drummond  : 

"  All  as  a  pilgrim  who  the  Alps  doth  passe.      \ 

4e  4:  :):  if.  if.  if  if  4=" 

When  he  some  heaps  of  hills  hath  overwent, 
Begins  to  think  on  rest,  his  journey  spent. 
Till,  mounting  some  tall  mountaine    he   doth 

finde 
More  heights  before  him  than  he  left  behinde," 

But  whether  Pope's  or  Drummond' s, 
the  "Essay"  was  hardly  published 
before  the  "  Spectator  "  (who  chargrin- 
ed  Dennis  by  praisi'ng  the  "Essay" 
much  about  this  time)  is  found  making 
use  of  it  :  "  We  are  complaining," 
the  writer  says,  "  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  and  are  yet  perpetually  hurrying 
over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  certain 
imaginary  points  of  rest.  .  .  .  Now 
let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us  when 
we  arrive  at  these.  .  .  .  Are  we 
not  marking  out  new  points  of  rest,  to 
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which  we  press  forward  with  the  like 
eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be  such 
as  fast  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  case  is 
like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps, 
who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the 
next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because 
it  terminates  his  prospect  ;  but  he  no 
sooner  arrives  at  it,  than  he  sees  new 
ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and 
continues  to  travel  on  as  before."  The 
simile  no  doubt  passed  through  many 
hands  before  it  became  the  possession 
of  that  gentleman  who  literally  trans- 
lated his  "  Contrat  Social  "  from 
Ruber's  "  De  Jure  Civitatis,  Libri 
iii.,"  and  indulged  in  several  other 
similar  vagaries.  In  the  fourth  book 
of  "  Emile,"  Rousseau  discovers  that 
all  conquerors  are  not  killed  ;  all  usurp- 
ers do  not  fall  victims  to  their  designs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says,  to  the  popu- 
lace these  evil-doers  oftentimes  seem 
happy  ;  but  he  who,  challenging  appear- 
ances, judges  of  happiness  by  piercing 
to  the  heart,  will  trace  sorrows  in  the 
midst  of  their  successes  :  "  II  verra  leurs 
desirs  et  leurs  soucis  rongeans  s'eten- 
dre  et  s'accroitre  avec  leur  fortune  ; 
il  les  verra  perdre  haleine  en  avan9ant, 
sans  jamais  parvenir  a  leurs  termes  ;  il 
les  verra  semblables  a  ces  voyageurs 
inexperimentes  qui,  s'engageant  pour  la 
premiere  fois  dans  les  Alpes,  pensent  les 
franchir  a  chaque  montagne,  et,  quand 
ils  sont  au  sommet,  trouvent  avec  de- 
couragement  de  plus  hautes  montagnes 
au-devant  d'eux. "  Few  could  hope  to 
vie  with  Jean  Jacques  in  turning  an 
affiliated  idea  to  honor  and  advantage  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  among  them. 
By  1808  the  successes  of  Napoleon  had 
impressed  the  most  resolute  of  his  ene- 
mies that  it  was  not  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence they  should  continue  to  resist 
their  predestined  master.  "  Auster- 
litz, "  wrote  his  knightly  biographer, 
anxious  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
"  the  great  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of 
print,'  "  had  shaken  their  constancy  ; 
Tilsit  destroyed  it  ;  and  with  few  and 
silent  exceptions,  the  vows,  hopes,  and 
wishes  of  France  seemed  turned  on 
Napoleon  as  her  Heir  by  Destiny. 
Perhaps  he  himself,  only,  could  finally 
have  disappointed  their  expectations. 
But  he  was  like  the  adventurous  climber 
on  the  Alps,  to  whom  the  surmounting 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  and  as- 


cending to  the  most  towering  peaks 
only  shows  yet  dizzier  heights  and 
higher  points  of  elevation."  What 
with  indifferent  English,  and  the  notion 
misapplied,  really  the  poet  of  the  Peli- 
cans is  not  materially  worse  : 

"  Ocean,  breaking  from  its  black  supineness, 
Drowned  in  his  own  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  voices  of  the  storm  beside  :  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surface  ; 
Mountains,    each    other    swallowing  ;     and 

again 
New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfathomed  val- 
leys 
Upstarting,  joined  the  battle." 

Quite  in  another  spirit  is  the  use 
made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  "  Outlines  of  Astron- 
omy," of  this  (to  borrow  an  expression 
from  Perrault)  long-tailed  comparison  : 

"  No  man  can  rise  from  ignorance  to  any- 
thing deserving  to  be  called  a  complete  grasp 
of  any  considerable  branch  of  science,  without 
receiving  and  discarding  in  succession  many 
crude  and  incomplete  notions,  which,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  truth  in  its  ultimate  recep- 
tion, act  as  positive  aids  to  its  attainment  by 
acquainting  him  with  the  symptoms  of  an  in- 
secure footing  in  his  progress.  To  reach  from 
the  plain  the  loftiest  summits  of  an  Alpine 
country,  many  inferior  eminences  have  to  be 
scaled  and  relinquished  ;  but  the  labor  is  not 
lost.  The  region  is  unfolded  in  its  closer  re- 
cesses, and  the  grand  panorama  which  opens 
from  aloft  is  all  the  better  understood  and  the 
more  enjoyed  for  the  Very  misconceptions  in 
detail  which  it  rectifies  and  explains." 

It  would  be  a  curious  problem  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  worthy  of  the 
mathematico-literary  tastes  of  the  late 
Professor  De  Morgan,  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  likely  number  of  these  authors, 
who,  if  Drummondhadnot  put  "  Alps  " 
first  in  his  category  of  mountains,  or  if 
Pope  had  not  pitched  on  Alps,  would 
have  supplied  some  other  range  ;  the 
general  structure  of  their  sentences 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  same. 

Indeed,  a  well-addressed  simile  so  ad- 
mirably embodies  a  truth,  and  is  so 
communicative  of  it,  that  where  one 
has  to  deal  with  a  subject  the  cardinal 
point  of  which  has  been  so  presented, 
he  would  be  unjust  to  those  he  offers  to 
teach  in  repressing  it.  And  if  he  be  a 
man  of  weight,  he  will  not  need  the 
authority  of  the  name  of  its  originator 
to  support  it.  Accordingly,  Hazlitt, 
though  he  has  not,  like  Coleridge, 
either  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Elizabethan  Age,"  or  in  any 
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other  work,  translated  Schlegel  whole- 
sale, has  yet,  in  the  delivery  of  one  of 
these  lectures,  seen  well  to  appropriate 
a  passage  from  the  German  critic's 
"  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature," 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Black  :  "  The 
Pantheon  is  not  more  different  from 
Westminister  Abbey  or  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  than  the  struct- 
ure of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  from  a 
drama  of  Shakespeare."  This,  Hazlitt 
has  at  once  condensed  and  adapted  to 
his  audience,  with  admirable  skill  : 
*'  Sophocles  differs  from  Shakespeare  as 
a  Doric  portico  from  Westminster 
Abbey."  But  clearly  as  an  idea  must 
be  seized  before  it  is  pithily  expressed, 
where  an  author  has  and  uses  the  power 
of  expanding  without  enervating,  the 
grasp  is  as  decisive  and  the  invention 
more  in  play.  Here,  with  the  critic 
most  resolved  for  the  just  distribution 
of  literary  fame — perhaps  here  alone — 
the  lips  that,  the  justness  of  that  distri- 
bution threatened,  open  but  to  crush, 
must  be  set  wide  to  praise. 

Hesiod  describes  the  rise  of  Aphro- 
dite from  the  sea,  and  tells  that 

"  Where  her  delicate  feet 
Had  pressed  the  sands,  green  herbage 
flowering  sprang." 

Persius,  in  characteristic  close-set  words, 
refers  to  the  tradition  in  making  the 
superstitious  grandara  pray  that  the 
footsteps  of  her  cradle-child  may  press 
the  springing  rose  :  "  Quicquid  cal- 
caverit  hie,  rosa  fiat. "  But  Ben  Jonson 
revels  in  the  thought.  He  knows  how 
lingering  is  melancholy  joy,  and  will 
have  us,  in  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  to  per- 
ceive how  appetizing  is  this  reflection  to 
a  sorrowed  mind  : 

"  Here  she  was  wont   to   go,   and  here,   and 

here. 
Just  where  those  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets 

grow. 
The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following 

her. 
For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left. 
And  where  she  went  the  flowers  took  thickest 

root. 
As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous 

fool." 

In  the  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  Wordswqrth, 
though  with  exquisite  choice  of  words, 
does  not  approach  the  old  singer.  For 
he    suffers   himself  to    call   before   the 


reader's  mind  another  and  as  rich  a 
source  of  floral  birth  : 

"  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  thy  fooling  treads." 

A  later  writer  has  returned  to  the  older 
thought.  Dr.  Westland  Marston  calls 
his  piece,  "  Three  Dreams  of  Death." 
The  dreams  are  related  by  a  girl  in  her 
last  illness  to  her  betrothed  ; 

"  What  heralds  sent 
From  self-subsisting  afiluence  of  light 
Visit  our  pensioned  world  ?     O  happy  pair  ! 
Beneath  our   steps   are  crushed    the    casual 

flowers 
Which  theirs  bequeath  as  memories. ' ' 

Butler,  seizing  the  comic  aspect  of  the 
episode,  finds  in  it  irony  directed 
against  lovers'  praises  of  their  mistress  : 

"  Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet."* 

Thus  is  there  broad  application  of 
what,  upward  of  two  centuries  since, 
Rymer  said  of  a  dramatist,  to  whom  we 
have  already  so  referred  as  to  show  the 
good  sense  of  his  remark  :  "  I  cannot 
be  displeased  with  honest  Ben,  when  he 
chuses  rather  to  borrow  a  melon  of  his 
neighbour,  than  to  treat  us  with  a 
pumpion  of  his  own  growth." 

Among  the  things  to  be  learned  from 
tracing  the  same  thought  in  various 
writers,  and  noting  the  resembling  close- 
ness of  its  vestures,  are  these — which  of 
his  predecessors  a  writer  read,  and  in 
what  spirit  he  read  or  studied  them. 
The  influence  on  one  of  an  appreciated 
writer  is  recognized  ;  such  influence  has 
led  in  great  measure  to  the  formation  of 
distinctive  schools.  In  writing  a  life  of 
Goethe,  it  was  therefore  found  well  to 
examine  the  entries  at  public  libraries 
that  showed  what  books  he  had  perused. 
And  it  is  evident  that  if  we  know  the 
self-chosen  masters,  we  know  something 
of  those  that  have  learned  from  them. 
No  man  who  is  great  is  utterly  self- 
stocked  ;    and   however    resource    and 

*  In  Dr.  Percy's  "  Essay  on  the  Metre  of 
Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,"  an  old  poem  called 
"  Death  and  Life  "  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 
alliterative  versification.  In  a  description  of 
"Our  Lady  Dame  Life,"  of  exceptional 
beuaty,  occur  the  following  lines  : 

"And  as  she  came  by  the  bankes.  the  boughes  eche  one 
They  lowted  to  that  ladye  and  layd  forth  their  branches; 
Blossoms  and  burgens  breathed  full  sweete. 
Flowers  flour  ishtd  in  the  frith  where  she/orth  stepped, 
A  nd  the  grcuse  that  was  g^ay  grentd  belive^ 
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vigor  of  mind  and  soul  may  mould  the 
objective  as  it  presses  upon  us,  the 
nature  of  the  objective  influence  is 
material.  It  is,  then,  markedly  in  this 
point,  more  strongly  even  than  in  that 
already  instanced,  that  the  principle  of 
true  imitation,  the  study  of  plagiarisms, 
and  the  study  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, are  connected.  "  We  are  indebt- 
ed," says  "  January  Searle, "  in  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  in  manner  obtain- 
ing between  Emerson's  earlier  and  later 
essays — "  we  are  indebted  to  Montaigne 
for  this  change  in  Emerson's  style  and 
mode  of  thought.  It  is  clear  that 
Emerson  has  studied  him,  that  he  has 
to  some  extent  adopted  his  scepticism, 
and  become  more  catholic  than  he  was 
wont  to  be. ' '  The  mention  of  Montaigne 
suggests  a  number  of  names — the  names 
of  those  who,  in  one  form  or  another, 
have  reproduced  some  part  of  the 
thoughts  loosely  lying  but  richly  scat- 
tered there.  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
trate his  relation  to  later  literature  than 
the  manner  in  which  his  treasures 
(mostly  borrowed,  and  from  Plutarch 
and  from  Seneca)  have  been  used  by 
Pascal,  Sterne,  Emerson,  and  Prior  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  characters 
of  these  four  men  there  are  reflections, 
not  much  broken,  in  the  modes  in 
which  their  works  present  the  thoughts 
derived  through  him.  To  turn  to  the 
last  of  the  batch.  "  If  Prior's  poetry 
be  generally  considered,"  Johnson  has 
said,  "  his  praise  will  be  that  of  correct- 
ness and  industry,  rather  than  of  com- 
pass of  comprehension,  or  activity  of 
fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of  in- 
vention ;  his  greater  pieces  are  only 
tissues  of  common  thoughts  ;  and  his 
smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or 
single  conceits,  are  not  always  his  own. 
I  have  traced  him  among  the  French 
epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure 
authors."  What  a  correspondence 
there  is  between  the  first  part  of  this 
judgment  and  the  remainder  !  It  was 
even  closer  than  Johnson  supposed  ;  for 
the  design  of  the  longer  pieces  was  no 
more  original  than  was  that  of  the 
shorter.  Thus  "  Alma,"  the  philos- 
ophy of  which  has  provoked  sufiicient 
praise  from  Dugald  Stewart,  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  lines  in  Montaigne  on 
"  Drunkenness,"  professedly  not    his  : 


"  The  natural  heat  first  seats  itself  in 
the  feet,  that  concerns  infancy  ;  thence 
it  mounts  into  the  middle  region, 
where  it  makes  a  long  abode,  and  pro- 
duces, in  my  opinion,  the  soul  true 
pleasure  of  human  life — all  other  pleas- 
ures, in  comparison,  sleep.  Toward 
the  end,  like  a  vapor  that  still  mounts 
upward,  it  arrives  at  the  throat,  where 
it  makes  its  final  residence,  and  con- 
cludes the  progress."  Now  compare 
what  Matthew  explains  to  Richard  as 
"  my  scheme  :" 

"  My  simple  system  shall  suppose 
That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes  ; 
That  then  she  mounts  by  just  degrees 
Up  to  the  ankels,  legs,  and  knees. 
Next,  as  the  sap  of  life  does  rise. 
She  lends  her  vigor  to  the  thighs  ; 
And,  all  these  under-regions  past, 
She  nestles  somewhere  near  the  waist  ; 
Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter, 
As  we  shall  show  at  length  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improved  by  lime. 
Up  to  the  heart  she  loves  to  climb  ; 
From  thence  compelled  by  craft  and  age, 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage." 

There  are  three  circumstances  confirm- 
ing the  suggestion  that  Prior — effective- 
ly enough,  it  must  be  allowed — has  bor- 
rowed from  the~  Essayist  :  (i.)  The 
alternative  litle  of  "Alma"  is  "The 
Progress  of  the  Mind  ;"  the  concluding 
word  of  the  passage  quoted  from 
Cotton's  translation.  (2.)  When  Prior 
inquired  of  Pope  what  he  thought  of 
his  "  Solomoia, "  and  Pope  insisted  in 
reply  on  the  merits  of  "  Alma,"  Prior 
pooh-poohed  him.  (3.)  We  know  that 
Prior  was  familiar  with  Montaigne,  for 
we  find  him  writing  verses  in  a  copy  of 
his  works.  But  if  Prior  could  philoso- 
phize on  a  hint  by  the  page,  he  could 
follow  one  couplet  in  another  ;  and 
Alley ne,  the  author  of  a  poetical  history 
of  the  times  of  Henry  VII.,  having  said 
that 

"  For  nought  but  light  itself,  itself  can  show. 
And  only  kings  can  write,   what  kings  can 
do," 

Prior  could  vary  the  conceit,  and  retain 
its  prettiness  : 

"Your  music's  power,  your  music  must  dis- 
close, 
For  what  light  is,  'tis  only  light  that  shows. " 

Facts,  however,  culled  from  the  nat- 
ural outside  world — and  the  truth  com- 
mon to  Alleyne  and  Prior  is  one  of 
them — do  belong  to   the  great  general 
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magazine  of  thought.  "  Poussin  is  not 
accused  of  plagiarism  for  having  paint- 
ed Agrippina  covering  her  face  with 
both  hands  at  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
because  Timanthes  had  represented 
Agamemnon  closely  veiled  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  daughter — judiciously  leaving 
the  spectator  to  guess  at  the  sorrow  in- 
expressible, and  that  mocked  the  power 
of  the  pencil."  And  the  spirit  of  the 
criticism  extends  to  whatever  has  found 
expression  in  proverbial  form.  Epi- 
grammatical  force  makes  his  the  line 
Wordsworth  is  conveying  to  posterity  : 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

It  is  not  unoriginal,  because  Dryden 
had  already  said  : 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;" 
because  Pope  had  said  : 

"  The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes  ;" 

because  Lloyd  had  said  : 

"  For  men,  in  reason's  sober  eyes. 
Are  children  but  of  larger  size  ;" 

because  Mallet  had  said  : 

"  She  kissed  the  father  in  the  child  ;" 

or  because  in  France  the  sentiment  had 
for  two  centuries  been  recognized  : 

"  C'est  que  I'enfant  tou jours  est  homme, 
C'est  que  I'homme  est  toujours  enfant."* 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  com- 
parison of  authors  tends  to  show  is, 
that  the  world  is  better  than  its  litera 
ture  would  tell.  The  result  is  well 
marked.  To  all  but  ultrapessimistic 
philosophers  it  is  pleasant.  There  is  a 
Chinese  saying  that  marble  for  being 
polished  is  no  whit  less  cold,  is  no  whit 
less  hard  ;  that  so  it  is  with  courtiers. 
La  Bruyere  puts  it  thus  :  "  La  cour  est 
comme  un  edifice  bati  de  marbre  ;  je 
veux  dire  qu'elle  est  composee 
d'hommes  fort  durs,  mais  fort  polis." 
A  different  application  had  been  made 
by  Tasso.  The  harshness  of  his  verses 
is  reproached  against  him.  He  replies  : 
"Son  duri,  e  pur  son  belli  i  marmi." 
Mirabeau,  coming  back  to  courtiers,  is 
as  brief  :  "  Hommes  de  marbre, 
homme  durs  et  polis  !"  Poor  Mirabeau  ! 

*  Cf.  "  Tirocinium,"  1.  149  :  "  The  man  ap- 
proving what  had  charmed  the  boy. ' ' 


unscrupulous  in  self-concerns,  a  states- 
man of  unyielding  honesty,  in  every- 
thing resistless — in  what  depths  is  there 
solved  the  problem  of  thy  life  !  An 
episode  of  Romilly's  helps  to  tell.  In 
1788,  Romilly  visited  the  Bicetre,  and 
was  disgusted  with  what  he  saw  there. 
Meeting  Mirabeau,  he  mentioned  the 
impression  made  on  him  ;  and  Mirabeau 
urged  him  to  put  his  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing, and  give  them  to  him.  This 
Romilly  did.  Mirabeau  translated  the 
notes  into  French,  published  them  as  a 
pamphlet,  "  Lettre  d'un  Voyageur 
Anglais  sur  la  Prison  de  Bicetre,"  to 
which  he  affixed  his  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  Romilly  afterward  printed 
his  original  letter  as  a  translation  from 
Mirabeau's  French.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Romilly's  act  was  worked  oiit 
in  forgetfulness.  Forgetfulness  may, 
however,  sometimes  have  a  place  in  simi- 
lar events  ;  for  it  is  authentically  stated 
that  the  criticism  of  a  German  paper 
appeared  translated  in  the  columns  of  a 
French  paper,  and  was  by  the  very 
paper  originating  the  criticism  referred 
to  in  evidence  of  the  superior  critical 
skill  of  the  French.  The  subject  was 
that  Requiem  of  Mozart  {which  is  mark- 
ed, perhaps — the  work  of  Dumas  et  Cie. 
always  excepted — by  the  most  striking 
series  of  frauds,  and  most  wholesale  ap- 
propriation of  others'  work,  the  history 
of  plagiarism  offers. 

'^  But  it  is  the  ladies,  above  all  other 
parts  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  labors  of 
such  as  are  deep  in  the  lore  pertaining 
to 

"  Those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  others'  books. 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places." 

Thus,  to  the  wise  of  the  fair — the  beau- 
tiful blues — it  must  be  matter  of  warm 
self-gratulation  to  know  that  the  vulgar 
criticism  which  concerns  itself  mali- 
ciously— not  statisticianly,  that  is  bear- 
able— with  the  question  of  feminine 
taille^  is  based  on  repeated  scandal, 
and  is  not  the  result  of  independent 
observation.  Scaliger  has  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  Soccus  humilis  est. 
Italas  mulieres  altis  simis  usas  vidi- 
mus, quamvis  diminutiva  voce  di- 
cant  socculos.  Patris  mei  perface- 
tum  dictum  memini,  ejusmodi  uxorum 
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dimidio  tantum  in  lectis  frui  maritos, 
altero  dimidio  in  soccis  deposito." 
Jjut  the  wit  of  Scaliger's  father  is  no 
excuse  for  the  bad  taste  which  allows 
Charles  Coypeau  to  apply  the  jest  to  his 
mother,  and  say  of  her  that  she  wore 
her  "  patins  si  haut,  qu'elle  ne  se  de- 
chaussait  jamais  sans  perdre  justement 
la  moitie  de  son  illustre  personne. " 
(rarasse,  in  his  "  Doctrine  Curieuse," 
illustrates  some  abstruse  theological 
point  by  the  same  story,  in  the  aspect 
given  it  by  St.  Vincent  Ferrier.  One 
of  the  aristocracy,  marrying  by  proxy, 
had  only  seen  his  wife  in  portrait,  and 
there  saw  represented  to  all  appearance 
a  lady  of  presence  and  fine  figure.  "  II 
se  trouua  bien  trompe  lors  qu'il  la  vid 
dans  sa  chambre  sans  patins,  car  elle 
auoit  diminue  et  descreu  de  la  moytie, 
ce  qui  I'effraya  si  fort,  que  s'addressanl 
a.  elle  il  luy  tient  ce  discours  a  demy 
en  cholere.  Ubi  posuisti  reliquum 
personse  tUEe  ?"  Every  one  knowing 
anything  of  the  "  Memoires  de  M.  de 
Brantome  "  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  author  bringing  to  his  mind  (and  to 
his  reader's)  a  young  lady  whose  experi- 
ences were  sufficiently  similar  to  enable 
him  to  point  the  lessons  of  a  flowing 
robe.  It  is  well  the  good  Abbe  spoke 
to  the  women  of  his  own  country  ;  for 
English  beauties,  at  least  those  of  half 
a  century  later,  seem,  in  Cowley's  ex- 
perience, to  have  combined  the  disad- 
vantages of  high  shoes  and  long  gowns. 
"  Is  anything  more  common,"  asks  that 
philosophizing  poet,  "  than  to  see  our 
ladies  of  (quality  wear  such  high  shoes 
as  they  cannot  walk  in  without  one  to 
lead  them  ;  and  a  gown  as  long  again 
as  their  body,  so  that  they  cannot  stir 
to  the  next  room  without  a  page  or  two 
to  hold  it  up  ?" 

This,    however,      is    not     the     only 
instance  in  which  baselessly  a 

"  Thought  hangs  like  a  cold  and  slimy  snail 
On  the  rich  rose  of  love  " — 

to  borrow  an  expression  from  Alexan- 
der Smith,  borrowed  by  him  from 
Keats  : 

' '  Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold 
snails 
Will  slime  the  rose  to-night." 

The  philosopher,    too,    "  i'  the  melan- 
choly corners  of  his  mouth  " — to  bor- 
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row  another  expression  from  Alexan- 
der Smith,  borrowed  from  another  ex- 
pression of  Keats,  "  by  the  melancholy 
corners  of  that  mouth" — has  found 
lurking  complaints.  VV^hy  terms  of  re- 
proach should  have  been  heaped  on 
poor  Hobbes  because  he  held  "  no  law 
can  be  unjust,"  and  not  on  Pascal, 
who  expresses  the  same  thought  more 
unfolded — "  La  justice  est  ce  qui  est 
ctabli  ;  et  ainsi  touts  nos  lois  etablies 
seront  necessairement  tenues  pour  justes 
sans  etre  examinees,  puis  qu'elles  sont 
etablies,"  is  difficult  to  tell.  Why—but 
the  subject  is  dry,  and  we  pass  to  an- 
other. 

There  is,  then,  always  something  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  instructive,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  chosen  by  an 
author  for  dressing  up  his  materials. 
Sismondi  seems  in  one  instance  to  have 
been  let  into  the  secret.  Meeting  an 
Italian  barber  who  eked  out  his  income 
by  disposing  of  sermons  to  monks 
too  ignorant  to  compose  them,  Sismondi 
discovered  that  his  new  friend  had  an 
ear  sensitive  to  rhythmical  movement, 
and  had  acquired  facility  in  construct- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  periods,  in 
which  sense  alone  was  wanting. 
Understanding  French  slightly,  and 
bibliophile  enough  to  dive  into  all  old 
books  he  came  across,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, in  order  to  compose  the  ser- 
mons he  sold,  to  add  together  the  rhe- 
torical flashes  of  such  Christian  authors 
as  his  researches  brought  to  him  ;  while, 
to  guard  against  any  imputation  of 
plagiarism,  it  was  invariably  by  the 
middle  of  a  phrase  that  he  commenced 
his  excursions  into  these  foreign  frag- 
ments, and  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  he 
as  invariably  terminated  them.  "  He 
consulted  me,"  says  Sismondi,  "on 
one  of  these  sermons,  without  first 
divulging  his  secret.  And  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished."  adds  that  excellent 
historian,  "  at  these  bombastic  periods, 
whose  ends  never  corresponded  with 
the  beginnings,  and  whose  several  mem- 
bers had  never  been  constructed  to  go 
together."  A  process  not  very  dissimi- 
lar in  results  seems  to  have  been  follow- 
ed by  Dr.  Blomfield.  At  least  Dean 
Alford  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
original  work  of  his  own  Greek  Testa- 
ment to  which  a  passage  in  an  advanced 
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edition  of  the  Doctor's  Greek  Testa- 
ment bears  a  remarkable  resemblance, 

John  13:21-30. — "Announcement  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas  :  his  departure  from  the 
supper-room." — Dean  Alford. 

Now,  seeing  that  our  Lord  did  not  de- 
part at  all,  the  words  are,  as  the  Dean 
says,  at  least  startling.  But  how  did 
they  arise  ?  The  suggestion  is,  that  the 
Doctor  caused  the  Dean's  comments  to 
be  read  aloud  to  him,  paraphrasing,  in 
the  meanwhile,  as  it  suited  him  ;  that, 
in  this  process,  "  treachery  of  Judas  " 
became  "  Judas's  treachery."  The 
"his,"  then  outstanding,  had  to  be 
definitized,  and  was  wrongly  transform- 
ed into  "  our  Lord's  ;"  and  "  the 
supper,"  read  as  "this  upper,"  the 
sensitive  scholarship  of  the  Doctor 
transmuted  to  "  that  upper." 

The  sacrifice  to  truth  this  mode  of 
procedure — the  use  of  an  author  not  un- 
derstood— occasionally  involves,  has  the 
advantage  of  leading  one  to  the  origi- 
nals. But  where  the  matter  is  biograph- 
ical, the  general  reader  is  often  with- 
out the  means  of  detecting  error.  The 
borrower,  however,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  compassionate  creature,  and  of  this 
comparative  helplessness  is  willing  to 
take  account.  He  resolves  according- 
ly, by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
errors  in  fact  he  introduces,  to  copy  as 
correctly  as  he  can  the  reflections  and 
descriptions,  and  everything  which  gives 
life  to  fact.  Some  very  amusing  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  private  magazines 
we  have  before  us  ;  but  the  custom  ex- 
tends to  works  offered  to  the  public  as 
the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  There  is 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  modifi- 
cation that  the  source  applied  to  is 
available  to  all  ;  and  then,  no  doubt, 
the  writer's  expectation  that  every  one 
will  solve  the  riddle,  "  here's  eloquence, 
where  did  I  get  it?"  not  only  does 
away  with  everything  like  fraud,  but  en- 
titles the  copyist  to  the  gratitude  of 
amused  society.  One  is  disposed, 
therefore,  to  think  the  comments  of  a 
Saturday  Reviewer  on  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  "  Worthies  of  the  World," 
lately  edited  by  Dr.  Dulcken,  a  little 
severe  and  unimaginative.  "  He  goes  " 
— these  are  the  Reviewer's  words — 
"  beyond  blunders,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
most  shameless  literary  larceny. "     And 


but  from  which  in  manner  yet  more  re- 
markable it  differs  : 

John  13  :  21-30.  —  "Announcement  of  Judas's 
treachery  :  our  Lord's  departure  from  that 
upper  room." — Dr.  B  lorn  field. 

he  bases  this  aqpusation  on  passages  in 
one  S.  I.  A.'s  sketch  of  Pitt,  compared 
with  "  passages  in  Macaulay,  on  which 
the  robbery  has  been  committed." 
But  there  is  really  no  particular  reason 
why  this  instance  should  be  singled  out, 
when  but  a  little  later  a  single  day  put 
before  readers  (through  different  maga- 
zines) complaints  by  Mr.  Hartshorne 
that  Mr.  Downs,  in  his  "  Records  of 
Buckinghamshire,"  had  improperly 
availed  himself  of  "  Notes  on  an  Efh- 
gy,  attributed  to  Rich.  Wellesborne 
de  Montford,  and  other  Sepulchral 
Memorials  in  Hughenden  Church," 
published  some  while  before  in  the 
Archceological  Journal ;  showed  Mr. 
Hogg  writing  threatening  letters,  seem- 
ingly— we  know  not  if  with  justice — 
provoked  by  the  "  De  Quincey  "  of  a 
present  distinguished  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor ;  and  found  a  journalist  holding 
up  Mr.  ^Griffin  Vyse's  "  Egypt  "as  "a 
specimen  of  really  scientific  plagiarism," 
and  saying  that  "it  is  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  literary  morality,  to  protest 
against  such  attempts  to  foist  on  the 
public  mere  worthless  compilation  as 
original  work."  Truly,  as  an  old 
writer  well  phrased  it  in  his  day,  there 
are  "  many  modern  bunglers,  which  are 
rather  exscriptores  than  scriptores  ;  and, 
as  it  was  merrily  said,  bad  springs  of 
water,  but  good  leaden  spouts." 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  need  to 
burrow  among  the  obscure.  There  are 
too  many  of  weight  to  whom  one  may 
have  recourse.  Who  can  tell  what  is 
the  exact  title  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
the  translation  of  "  De  Senectute " 
done  by  Logan  ;  or  to  the  counsel 
against  intemperance  copied  out  of  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  or  to  the 
fable  against  persecution  translated  at 
second-hand  from  the  Hakacet  in  the 
Boostan  ?  And  does  not  the  same  sort 
of  difficulty  attach  to  the  connection  of 
Schultz,  not  Porson,  with  readings  in 
^schylus  ;  of  Bombet-Bayle  with  Car- 
pani's  "  Letters  on  Haydn  ;  "  of 
Rougemont  with  "  Raphael  d'Aguilar  ;" 
of  Descartes  with  many  "  new  "  prop- 
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ositions  found  in  our  own  Harriot  ;  of 
David  Pareiis  with  the  "  Medulla  his- 
torian profanae  ;"  of  Moiiere  with 
"  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  acted  in 
substance  two  years  before  by  the  Ital- 
ian comedians  ;  or  of  John  Andre  with 
the  additions  to  Durant's  "  Speculum," 
that  already  seemed  contained  in 
Oldrade's  "Consilia"?  Is  not  much 
of  John  Corey's  "  Generous  Enemies  " 
from  Sir  William  Lower's  "  Noble  In- 
gratitude," itself  adapted  from  the 
French  ;  of  Thomas  Durfey's  "  Com- 
monwealth of  Women  "  from  Fletcher's 
"  Sea  Voyage  " — of  his  "  Trick  for 
Trick  "  from  the  "  Monsieur  Thomas  " 
of  the  same  author  and  his  colleague 
Beaumont — of  his  ' '  Sir  Barnaby  Whigg' ' 
from  Shakerley  Marmion's  "  Fine 
Companion,"  and  the  novel  "  Double 
Cuckold  ;"  and  of  Thomas  Shadwell's 
"Royal  Shepherdess"  from  J.  Foun- 
tain's "Reward  of  Virtue"?  "The 
Country  Innocence  ;  or,  the  Chamber- 
maid turn'd  Quaker,"  a  play  acted  and 
printed  in  the  year  1677,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  its  genuine  author,  Anthony 
Brewer,  many  years  before.  Of  modern 
playwrights  we  fear  to  speak.  Accord 
ing  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  George 
Dalgarno's  "  Ars  signorura  "  was  copied 
by  Wilkins  in  his  "  Essay  toward  a 
Philosophical       Language."  Pierre 

Breslay  published  in  1574  "  L'Antho- 
logie,  ou  Recueil  de  plusieurs  discours 
notables  ;"  next  year  ("  c'etait  un  peu 
prompt,"  naively  adds  one  of  M. 
Querard's  supplementers)  Jean  des 
Caures  followed  him  word  for  word  in 
his  "  CEuvres  Morales,"  levying  like 
contributions  on  Grevin,  Coras,  and 
other  authors  of  the  day.  Zschokke's 
"  Warlike  Adventures  of  a  Peaceful 
Man,"  translated  into  French  in  three 
volumes  in  1813,  appeared  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  source  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  in  1847.  Paul  Ferry  had  not 
long  printed  "  Isabelle  "  in  his  first 
poetical  works,  before  De  la  Croix 
transferred  it  to  his  "  Climene. "  On 
the  misdoings  of  Moore,  Pope,  Mason, 
Gray,  and  several  others,  entire  books 
or  lengthy  papers  have  been  written. 
Lord  Francis  Gower  was  the  subject 
of  unwelcome  criticism  in  the  Athe- 
ntxum  J  and  of  a  sometime  Lord 
William  Pitt  Lennox,  Punch  sagacious- 
ly  divined    that    his    favorite    authors 


were  Steele  and  Borrow.  Roger's 
"  Human  Life  "  is  more  than  based  on 
Gay's  "  Birth  of  the  Squire,"  a  piece 
confessedly  in  imitation  of  the  "  Pollio  " 
of  Virgil.  Longfellow  has  so  accurate- 
ly translated  the  Anglo-Saxon  metrical 
fragment  "  The  Grave,"  that  his  ver- 
sion agrees  almost  verbally  with  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare's  ;  and  Mr.  Bohn 
objects  because  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  has 
alleged  that  his  "  English  Proverbs  and 
Proverbial  Phrases"  are  collected 
"from  the  most  authentic  sources." 
In  this  list  the  classes  of  literature 
affected  and  the  ages  stained — and  the 
list  presents  but  a  'hardly  appreciable 
fraction  of  that  which  a  full  list  would 
embrace — are  various  and  far  apart 
enough  ;  yet  it  does  not  justify  the 
rhymes  : 

"  The  trade  of  knowledge  is  replete, 
As  others  are,  with  fraud  and  cheat  ; 
Such  cheats  as  scholars  put  upon 
',  Other  men's  reason,  and  their  own  ; 
A  sort  of  drapery,  to  ensconce 
Absurdity  and  ignorance  ;" 

but  it  does  go  far  to  justify  Horace 
Smith's  definition  of  originality  as 
"  undiscovered  or  unconscious  imita- 
tion." "  Ah,  how  often,"  said  the 
books  to  the  clergy  of  the  day,  of  the 
author  of  "  Philobiblion,"  "do  you 
pretend  that  we  who  are  old  are  but  just 
born,  and  attempt  to  call  us  sons  who 
are  fathers,  and  to  call  that  which 
brought  you  into  clerical  existence  the 
fabric  of  your  own  studies  ?  In  truth, 
we  who  now  pretend  to  be  Romans,  are 
evidently  sprung  from  the  Athenians  ; 
for  Carmentis  was  ever  a  pillager  of 
Cadmus  ;  and  we  who  are  just  born  in 
England  shall  be  born  again  to-morrow 
in  Paris,  and  being  thence  carried  on  to 
Bononia,  shall  be  allotted  an  Italian 
origin,  unsupported  by  any  consanguin- 
ity." 

When  Fadlallah,  Prince  of  Mousel, 
was  tricked  by  the  dervish  who  had  the 
power  of  reanimating  a  dead  body  and 
flinging  his  own  soul  into  it,  so  that  the 
soul  of  the  dervish  occupied  the  body 
and  the  dervish  himself  gained  the 
throne  of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah,  while 
the  late  prince  tenanted  the  body  of  a 
nightingale,  the  affections  of  Queen 
Zemroude  were  centred  in  the  bird, 
though  she  paid  to  the  dervish  the 
honor  due  to  her  royal  lord.     In  the 
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same  manner,  there  have  been  those 
who,  entombing  the  thoughts  of  the 
truly  great  in  their  unfit  names,  have 
attracted  to  their  persons  the  honor 
that  seemed  naturally  to  accompany  the 
admiration  of  the  thoughts  supposed  to 
be  their  own.  But  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  dervish  should  have  been  remem- 
bered ;  for  just  as  circumstance  had  no 
sooner  transplanted  Fadlallah's  soul  to 
his  original  body,  and  thrown  the  der- 
vish's into  the  nightingale's,  than  Fad- 
lallah  twisted  the  neck  of  the  nightin- 
gale, so,  immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  imposture,  the  impostor's  name 
is  tarnished  and  left  to  point  a  moral 
down  through  posterity.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  PeterAlcyonius.  Cicero's 
"  De  Gloria,"  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus,  was  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, for  Petrarch  had  seen  it.  By 
bequest  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
house  of  monks,  who  held  it  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Peter  (he  died  1527) 
produced  a  treatise,  "  De  Exsilio, " 
which  attracted  immediate  attention  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  outbursts 
of  eloquence,  sustained  sometimes  for  a 
page  or  two,  and  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  general  dulness  of  the  book. 
It  was  then  remembered  that  Peter,  and 
he  alone,  had 'had  free  access  to  the 
monastic  library  ;  it  was  found  that  the 
precious  manuscript  was  no  longer  in  its 
place  ;  and  it  was  eventually  proved, 
that  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  fame,  this 
miserable  man,  having  stolen  what 
pleased  his  fastidious  taste,  had  burnt 
the  priceless  book,  whose  worth  he  had 
sought  to  make  a  trumpet  to  his 
fame. 

The  Bishop  of  Ugento,  Auguslin 
Baibosa,  presents  a  much  more  imitable 
example  to  book-sinners.  The  good 
bishop's  cook  had  brought  home  a  fish 
wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  Latin  MS.  Some- 
thing in  it  aroused  the  prelate's  atten- 
tion ;  he  greedily  attacked  the  leaf  ;  ran 
into  the  market,  and  peered  from  stall 
to  stall  till  he  found  the  book  of  which 


he  had  the  fragment.  He  presently 
published,  "  to  the  greater  glory  of 
God,"  his  "  De  Officio  Episcoporum." 
The  work  is  better  known,  when  in  a 
little  less  bulky  state,  as  "  De  Officiis." 
But  then,  as  Martial  argumentatively 
puts  it  : 

"  Cannina  Paulus    emit,  recitat  sua    carmina 

Paulus, 
Nam  quod  emit,  possit  dicere  quisque    suum." 

One  of  the  freaks  most  difficult  of 
prediction  that  arises  from  the  use  of 
thoughts  common  to  one's  self  and  an 
earlier  writer,  is  instanced  in  the  life 
and  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
John  Haywardes.  Elizabeth,  the  sov- 
ereign under  whom  he  lived,  was  not 
a  little  displeased  with  a  treatise  written 
on  the  dethronement  of  Richard  II.  and 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  Henry  IV. 
The  Doctor  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  was  talk  of  bringing  him  to  the 
scaffold.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Queen  consulted  her  chancellor  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  publication  contain- 
ed treason.  "  No,  not  treason,"  was 
the  answer  of  Lord  Bacon,  a  friend  of 
the  author,  and  a  student  of  the  humors 
of  his  royal  mistress,  "  but  a  good  deal 
of  felony."  "  Felony  !  how  so  ?" 
"  Because  he  hath  stolen  most  of  his 
expressions  and  conceits  from  Cornelius 
Tacitus."     And  the  Queen  relented. 

With  Bacon  himself,  similarities 
have  led  to  results  in  a  quite  different 
direction.  The  Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy,  which  so  affected  the  wits 
of  Lord  Verulam's  namesake,  the  poor 
Miss  Delia  Bacon,  and  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  pushed  by  men  so  gifted 
as  Judge  Holmes  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
seeks  countenance,  among  other  things 
— perfectly  regardless  of  the  assertion  of 
Meres  in  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  that  "  they 
that  have  once  tasted  poetrie  cannot 
away  with  the  studie  of  philosophe  " 
— from  the  remarkable  number  of  paral- 
lelisms the  writings  of  the  great  drama- 
tist and  of  the  great  philosopher  offer. 
A  single  example  is  inadequate  to  put 
such  a  momentous  issue  to  the  test,  but 
the  one  given  is  fairly  selected  : 


"  I  set  down  the  character  and  reputation, 
the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides  and 
seasons,  which,  if  they  be  not  taken  in  due 
time,  are  difficult  to  recover,  it  being  hard  to 
restore  the  falling  reputation." — Advancement 
of  Learning. 


"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in 
shallows  and  in  miseries." — Jttlitis  Casar. 
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The  sentiment  is  surely  common  to 
a  host  of  writers.  But  this  is  not 
always  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is  not 
when  there  are  a  number  of  unrelated 
passages  brought  together  in  one,  and 
afterward  in  another  work.  Thus, 
Voltaire's  "  La  Pucelle  "  has  here  and 
there  throughout,  sets  of  lines  closely 
translated     from      "Hudibras. "     The 

"  And  as  an  owl,  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn,'' 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes. 
As  if  he  slept,  until  he  spies 
The  httle  beast  within  his  reach. 
Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch,"  etc. 

— Hudibras. 

Still  Voltaire  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
be  among  those  "  good  pilferers  "  to 
whom  Lord  Byron,  confessing  his  in- 
debtedness to  Scott  and  other  writers — 
even  his  beautiful  address  to  the  ocean 
is  based  on  a  chapter  in  "  Corinne  " — 
desired  to  be  commended  ;  for,  "  you 
may  laugh  at  it  as  a  paradox,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  assure  you  the  most  original 
writers  are  the  greatest  thieves." 

There  are  three  points  disregarded  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  in  which  litera- 
ture comes  in  contact  with  this  aspect 
of  the  character  of  its  creators.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  element  distinctly  re- 
quiring recognition  in  forming  opinions 
of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  in  seeking 
to  trace  the  history  of  these  and  of  the 
people.  Thus,  Dr.  Carl  Giiterbock  has 
supplied  ample  materials  for  showing 
that  Bracton  has  influenced,  has  indeed 
given  an  altered  complexion  to  our  law, 
by  perfectly  unauthorized,  in  many 
places  quite  inappropriate,  introductions 
from  the  Roman  law.  Not  only  is  the 
substance,  but  the  arrangement  and 
phraseology  are  borrowed  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  to  be  disguised  that  this  lawyer, 
favored  by  circumstances  which  allowed 
his  method  of  writing  "  English  "  law 
to  pass  at  the  time  undetected,  has  im- 
posed a  system  upon  us  which  in  great 
part  was  not  ours.  The  first  two  books 
of  Littleton's  "  Tenures  "  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  Norman  sources  ; 
while  again,  in  Scottish  law,  its  most 
ancient  treatise,  the  "  Regiam  Majesta- 
tem,"  is  plainly  copied  from  English 
Glanvill.  Now,  when  we  remember  how 
the  body  of  law  under  which  we  are  to- 
day has  been  developed  out  of  that  of 
our  ancestors  ;  or  how,  with  results  of 


subject-matter  of  some  of  them  does 
not  allow  their  reproduction  ;  but  if 
the  two  pieces  are  perused,  it  will  be 
out  of  question  shown  that  authors  of 
power  and  repute  are  sometimes  at  the 
trouble  of  appropriating  what,  at  any 
rate  out  of  its  context,  is  of  little  merit. 
Here  are  unobjectionable  passages,  less 
closely  like  than  others,  yet  not  unlike  : 

"Ainsi  qu'un  chat  qui,  d'un  regard  avide 
Guette  au  passage  une  souris  timide, 
Marchant  tous  doux.  la  terre  ne  sent  pas 
L'impression  de  ces  pied  delicats, 
Des  qu'il  I'a  vue,  il  a  saute  sur  elle,"  etc. 
— La  Pucelle. 


yet  greater  moment,  the  parts  unsuited 
to  later  times,  which  would  not  admit  of 
logical  development,  or  of  develop- 
ment in  any  sense,  but  required  break- 
ing down  to  fit  them  to  the  needs  of 
society  that  will  not  yield,  have  issued 
in  some  of  those  great  upheaving  move- 
ments that  mark  the  eras  of  a  nation's 
history,  we  can  but  consider  that  this 
borrowing  is  not  as  insignificant  as  most 
affect  to  think.  And  to  carry  this  re- 
mark from  institutions  to  the  chroniclers 
of  them,  the  intelligent  industry  of  liv- 
ing historians  has  alone  made  unneces- 
sary. But,  in  the  second  place,  unac- 
knowledged copying  bears  on  literature 
through  the  history  of  that  in  which  it 
finds  expression — language.  Euphuism 
is  an  element  whose  importance,  except 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  Morley  and 
Professor  Arber,  has  probably  been  un- 
derestimated. It  is  not,  indeed,  due 
or  confined  to  Lyly  ;  but  he  is  its 
chief  exponent,  and  the  work  is  fre- 
quently quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
Elizabethan  speech.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  then,  that  many  phrases,  and 
some  passages,  are  from  "  A  petite 
Pallace  of  Pettie  his  plesure, "  an  agree- 
able collection  of  Italian  stories,  several 
of  which — as,  for  example,  the  first, 
Sinnorix  and  Camma — have  in  other 
forms  been  represented  on  our  stage 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Not  merely, 
however,  our  own  literature,but,  in  the 
third  place,  the  dead  languages,  derive 
light  from  observation  of  parallelisms. 
The  passages  in  the  "  Satyricon  "  that 
have  resemblance  to  expressions  of 
Martial  and  Statius,  tend  to  show  the 
relative  dates  of  those  writers  and  of 
Petronius  Arbiter. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there 
are  these  great  fields  in  which  this  pleas- 
ant study  might  be  almost  without  limit 
pursued  ;  that  there  remains  almost  un- 
touched the  drama,  old  and  modern — 
the  modern  drama  might  commence 
with  "  The  Heiress  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,"  in  which  is  seen,  since  the  plot 
is  from  Diderot,  the  characters  from 
Mrs.  Lennox,  some  of  the  sentiments 
from  Rousseau,  a  variety  of  forms  of 
adaptation — and  that  there  are  still  un- 
instanced  such  examples  of  literary 
fraud  as  that  of  Dr.  Pierrotti,  who  ap- 
pended his  name  to  sketches  of  ruins 
and  buildings,  in  which  the  same  per- 
sons in  the  same  positions  were  repre- 
sented as  appeared  in  published  work 
of  earlier  draughtsmen  ;  notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  and  an  attempt  to  have 
consciousness  of  what  they  import,  the 
impression  a  candid  study  of  literature, 
and  particularly  of  English  literature, 
will  leave  upon  the  student's  mind, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  asserting. 
For  all  Pope  Ganganelli's  dogma,  it  is 
not  that  much  is  borrowed,  but  that 
there  is  a  stupendous  uninterrupted  ex- 
penditure of  genuine,  original,  self-out- 
wrought  thought.  It  is  as  Pascal — who, 
though  he  borrowed  right  and  left,  has 
still  a  title  to  be  heard— says  with  pith  : 
"  A  mesure  qu'on  a  plus  d'esprit,  on 
trouve  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes  origi- 
naux.  Les  gens  du  commun  ne  trouv- 
ent  pas  de  difference  entre  les  hommes." 

It  is,  indeed,  unquestionably  true, 
that  "  faded  ideas  float  in  the  fancy  like 
half-forgotten  dreams  ;  and  imagina- 
tion, in  its  fullest  enjoyment,  becomes 
suspicious  of  its  offspring,  and  doubts 
whether  it  has  created  or  adopted." 
And  Sheridan — for  he  it  is  who  has  it 
so — is  illustrated  in  an  interesting  case 
found  in  the  poems  of  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne.  In  the  pastoral  soliloquy  en- 
titled "  The  Fireside,"  the  poet  evi- 
dently thinks,  as  he  makes,  the  notion 
of  these  lines  his  : 

"  I  have  said  it  at  liome,  I  have  said  it  abroad. 
That  the  town  is  man's  world,  but  that  this 
is  of  God." 

Cowley,  who  died  forty  years  before 
Browne  was  born,  has  in  his  "  Garden  " 
this  line 

'God   the   first   garden   made,    the   first  city 
Cain," 


supposed,  rather  fancifully,  and  though 
Cowper  (but  this,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  not  been  before  noted)  wrote  seven 
years  after  the  publication  of  "  The 
Fireside" — to  be  the  origin  of  the 
thought,  standing  out  quite  distinctly 
toward  the  close  of  "  The  Sofa  " 

\God  made  the  countrj',  and  man  made  the 
town." 

The  idea,  wherever  got,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  that  Varro  in  "  De 
Re  Rustica "  expresses  thus:  "Nee 
mirum  quod  divina  natura  dedit 
agros,  ars  humana  aedificavit  urbes." 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  in  this,  its  orig- 
inal form,  that — at  least  in  Quebec,  if 
we  are  to  trust  to  the  unsuspecting 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  April  15,  1882 
— it  has  become  a  "  gem  of  thought  :" 
"  Divine  Providence  made  the  country, 
but  human  art  the  town."  As  to  Haw- 
kins Browne,  however,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  one 
might  have  suspected  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  "  said  at  home  "  in  the 
person  of  Cowley,  and  "  abroad  "  in 
that  of  Varro. 

But  we  cannot  yet  leave  either  Browne 
or  Cowley.  Not  Browne,  because,  in 
his  poem  on  "  Design  and  Beauty  "  he 
has  a  passage  demonstrating  how  authors 
may  have  present  to  their  minds  the 
same  constituent  ideas,  and  yet  arrive 
at  an  opposite  result — a  point  which 
strongly  argues  the  likelihood  of  like  sets 
of  thoughts,  and  of  course  with  the  issue 
of  a  like  result.     The  passage  is  this  : 

"  In  sound,  'tis  Harmony  that  charms  the  ear, 
Yet  discords  intermingled  here  and  there. 
Still  make  the  sweet  similitude  appear  ;" 

and  is  to  be  compared  with  the 

"  Discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay  " 

of  Spenser,  and  the  : 

"  For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayers," 

of  Butler.  Nor  can  we  quite  part  from 
Cowley,  for  there  are  in  "  The  Task  " 
a  couple  of  lines, 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  none  but  poets  know," 

cited  by  Mr.  Keightley  as  having  resem- 
blance to  these  from  Dry  den's  "  Span- 
ish Friar  :" 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  being  mad, 
Which  none  but  madmen  know," 
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that  remind  us  that  that  gentleman  gives 
from  his  own  experience  an  instance  of 
unconscious  Hkeness,  perfectly  credit- 
able, possibly  not  even  capping  all  else 
in  the  region  of  credibility.  He  was, 
he  tells  us,  at  a  time  very  familiar  with 

"  As  when  a  storm  in  vernal  skies 
The  face  of  day  doth  stain, 
And  o'er  the  smiling  landscape  fiies 

With  mift  and  drizzling  rain  ; 
If  chance  the  sun  look  through  the  shower 

O'er  hill  and  flowery  dale, 
Reviving  nature  owns  his  power, 
And  softly  sighs  the  gale." 

—Mr.  Keightley. 


Perhaps,  these  few  instances  in  view, 
one  cannot  better  conclude  than  by 
transcribing  the  terms  in  which  La  Fon- 
taine, avowing  that  he  was  no  slavish 
imitator  of  Virgil,  proposed  to  find  a 
rule  for  practice.  It  is  in  essential  har- 
mony with  that  laid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  : 

'  Je  ne  prends  que  I'idee,  et  les  tours  et  leslois 


Milton  ;  but  it,,  was  only  some  while 
after  writing  the  lines  placed  below  to 
the  left  of  our  page,  that  he  was 
"struck  with  the  similarity  "  to  those 
on  the  right  : 


"  As   when   from    mountain-tops    the   dusky 

clouds 
Ascending,    while   the   north    wind     sleeps, 

o'erspread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls   o'er  the  darkened  landscape   snow, 

or  shower. 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The   birds   their   notes   renew,  and  bleating 

herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings." 
— Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  ii. 

Que  nos  maitres  suivaient  eux-memes  autre- 
fois. 

Si  d'ailleurs  quelque  endroit  plein  chez  eux 
d'excellence 

Peut   entrer   dans   mes   vers   sans  null  vio- 
lence, 

je    I'y  transporte,  et  veux   qu'il  n'ait    rien 
d'affecte, 

Tachant    de    rendre    mien    cet    air    d'anti- 
quite. " 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE   HUSBAND   TO    HIS  WIFE. 

If  I  should  die  before  you,  love, 

I  pray  you  do  not  keep 
Your  woe  beyond  the  first  few  tears 

The  world  will  have  you  weep  ; 
But  say  :  "  I  make  his  heaven  less 
By  moaning  thus  in  dreariness. '  * 

And  plant  my  violets  white  and  blue 

Above  my  place  of  rest. 
And  tend  them  with  those  dear,  kind  hands 

I  have  so  oft  carest. 
And  say:   "These  flowers  were  his  last  will, 
And  for  his  sake    I  watch  them  still.  " 


And  when  the  spring  that  I  so  loved 
Shall  flush  the  land  with  life, 

I  pray  you  seek  my  quiet  grave, 
But  not  with  tears,  sweet  wife  ; 

And,  if  the  flowers  in  bloom  shall  be. 

Say  :  "  Lo  !  he  sends  his  love  to  me." 


Temple  Bar. 
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^  Some  one  said  to  Mr.  Fox  bow  de- 
lightful it  was  to  lie  under  a  tree  with  a 
book.  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  Why  with  a 
book  ?"  Well,  there  are  some  books  to 
which  objection  might  be  taken.  Dar- 
win on  "  Earthworms,"  or  Lubbock  on 
"Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  might  give 
us  some  sort  of  misgiving,  but  to  lie 
under  a  tree  with  a  book  like  Mrs. 
Kemble's  is  to  our  mind  the  summit  of 
enjoyment.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  read 
how  Gibson  the  sculptor  groaned  over 
the  cursed  prejudices  of  society  which 
prevented  him  seeing  Lady  A.  T.'s 
beautiful  back  ;  how  poor  credulous 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  took  to  spirit-rap- 
ping and  was  informed — not  by  a  lying 
spirit — that  she  was  a  d — d  fool  ;  how 
Mrs.  Grote,  dressed  in  a  bright  brim- 
stone-colored silk  gown,  made  so  short 
as  to  show  her  feet  and  ankles,  having 
on  her  head  a  white  satin  hat  with  a 
forest  of  white  feathers,  stood  with  her 
feet  wide  apart  and  her  arms  akimbo 
challenging  Fanny  Kemble  to  come  on 
(if  the  challenge  had  been  accepted 
Mrs.  Grote,  in  sporting  phrase,  would 
have  been  intellectually  doubled  up  in 
five  minutes);  how  Lord  Normanby, 
when  he  acted  Macbeth,  implored,  in  a 
frenzied  whisper,  Mr.  Craven,  who 
acted  Macduff,  "to  fight  round,"  in 
order  that  his  lordship's  expressive 
countenance  might  electrify  the 
audience  ;  how  Sydney  Smith,  when  re- 
proached for  leaving  the  music-room, 
explained  to  Mrs.  Kemble  that  he  must 
go  among  the  Talkettanti,  but  an- 
nounced that  he  was  cultivating  a  judi- 
cious second  in  order  to  join  in  a  celes- 
tial chorus  when  he  became  an  angel  ; 
how,  when  ill,  the  unfortunate  Canon 
had  a  horrid  dream  that  he  was  chained 
to  a  rock  and  was  being  talked  to  death 
by  Harriet  Martineau  and  Macaulay  ; 
how  Mrs.  Kemble  acted  in  "  Macbeth  " 
with  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Macready, 
and  how  sorely  she  was  tossed,  touzled, 
and  bethumped  ;  how  she  was  made  to 
perform  z.  pirouette  when  told  to  "  bring 
forth  men  children  only  ;"  how  Mr. 
John  Forster,  in  "  Hernani,"  tried  to 
personate  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  did 
not  altogether  succeed  in  his  audacious 
enterprise  ;  how  Mrs.  Crow,  the  author- 


ess of  romantic  tales  of  horror,  fancied 
she  had  a  divine  mission  to  save  man- 
kind which  she  was  to  accomplish  by 
walking  without  any  clothes  on  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  as- 
sured that  if  she  took  a  card  case  in  her 
right  hand  and  her  pocket  handkerchief 
in  her  left  her  nudity  would  be  unob- 
served ;  how  she  proceeded  on  her  mis- 
sion, and,  to  her  great  surprise,  was  im- 
mediately bagged  by  the  police  ;  how 
Mrs.  Kemble  herself,  after  having  wit- 
nessed the  performances  of  the  fascinat- 
ing Fanny  Ellsler,  was  discovered  by 
her  bewildered  cook  dancing  among  her 
jam-pots  and  pickles.  All  these  anec- 
dotes and  many  others  equally  interest- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes, 
and  we  are  assured  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  this  is  the  book  to 
read  under  a  tree  in  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer-time, if  by  any  imaginable  chance 
we  ever  have  any  in  this  sun-forgotten 
country. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  I  have  come  to  the  garrulous  time  of  life 
— to  the  remembering  days  which  only  by  a 
little  precede  the  forgetting  ones.  I  have 
much  leisure,  and  feel  sure  it  will  amuse  me  to 
write  my  own  reminiscences,  perhaps  reading 
them  may  amuse  others  who  have  no  more  to 
do  than  I  have." 

There  is  a  mysterious  assembly  called 
the  "  Browning  Society,"  which  seems 
established  in  order  to  elucidate  the  un- 
intelligible. It  has  lately  published  an 
account  of  its  lucubrations  in  a  book  for 
which  ten  shillings  is  demanded,  but, 
as  only  the  wealthiest  of  enthusiasts 
would  squander  his  money  on  such  a 
purchase,  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
is  likely  to  remain  a  profound  secret. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  society  to  explain 
Mrs.  Kemble's  meaning,  for  her  style  is 
as  bright  and  clear  as  the  streams  she 
describes  in  her  lovely  Lenox  country. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  whatever  qualities  of 
mind  or  character  I  inherit  from  my  father's 
family,  I  am  more  strongly  stamped  with  those 
which  I  derive  from  my  mother,  a  woman 
who,  possessing  no  specific  gift  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  Kembles, 
had  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  them  the 
peculiar  organization  of  genius.  To  the  fine 
senses  of  a  savage  rather  than  a  civilized  na- 
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ture,  she  joined  an  acute  instinct  of  correct  criti- 
cism in  all  matters  of  art  ;  and  ageneral  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  perception,  and  brilliant 
vividness  of  expression,  that  made  her  conver- 
sation delightful.  Had  she  possessed  half  the 
advantages  of  education  which  she  and  my 
father  labored  to  bestow  upon  us,  she  would,  I 
think,  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
persons  of  her  time." 

Mrs.  Charles  Kemble  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  De  Camp,  a  French 
officer,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Swiss  farmer.  Captain  De  Camp  was 
an  excellent  musician,  and  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Maiden,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Essex,  who  married  Miss 
Stephens,  was  persuaded  by  him  to 
settle  in  London,  where  he  brought  up 
a  numerous  family.  We  have  always 
heard  that  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  inherited  their  great  qualities  from 
their  mother.  Mrs.  Roger  Kemble  was 
really  the  manager  of  her  husband's 
company.  "  What  shall  we  play  to- 
morrow ?"  Mr.  Kemble  used  to  say. 
"  '  The  Tempest,'  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Kemble.  "  But  who  is  to  play  Pros- 
pero  ?"  Mr.  Kemble  demanded.  "  I 
shall  play  Prospero, "  was  the  undaunt- 
ed reply  of  Mrs.  Kemble  (then  about  to 
present  another  little  Kemble  to  the 
world) — "I  shall  play  Prospero,  sir." 
We  have  heard  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble 
relate  this  anecdote.  "  Sir,"  said  his 
mother  to  John  Kemble  one  day,  "  you 
are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,"  which  no 
doubt  he  was,  and  no  doubt  they  both 
were.  Certainly  Mrs.  Kemble  owes  her 
bright  genius,  in  a  great  degree,  to  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  when  a  child, 
became  one  of  the  little  actors  of  the 
Le  Texier  troup. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  The  little  French  fairy  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  admiring  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  snatched  up  into  their  society,  where  she 
was  fondled  and  petted  and  played  with  ;  pass- 
ing whole  days  in  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  drawing- 
room,  and  many  a  half  hour  on  the  knees  of 
her  royal  and  disloyal  husband,  the  Prince 
Regent,  one  of  whose  favorite  jokes  was  to 
place  my  mother  under  a  hugh  glass  bell,  made 
to  cover  some  large  group  ot  precious  Dresden 
china,  where  her  tiny  figure  and  flashing  face 
produced  even  a  more  beautiful  effect  than  the 
costly  work  of  art  whose  crystal  covering  was 
made  her  temporary  cage.  I  have  often  heard 
my  mother  refer  to  this  season  of  her  child- 
hood's favoritism  with  the  fine  folk  of  that 
day,  one  of  her  most  vivid  impressions  of 
which  was  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  person 


and  royal  charm  of  manner  and  deportment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and — his  enormous  ap- 
petite ;  enormous  perhaps,  after  all,  only  by 
comparison  with  her  own,  which  he  used  to 
pity,  saj'ing,  frequently,  when  she  declined 
the  delicacies  that  he  pressed  upon  her,  '  Why, 
you  poor  child  !  Heaven  has  not  blessed  you 
with  an  appetite.'  " 

The  little  French  fairy  flashing  in  her 
glass  case  must  have  resembled  Fenella 
as  depicted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  and  his  appetite  was  truly  enor- 
mous, and  he  not  only  gorged  himself, 
but  made  others  gorge.  When  king  he 
nearly  killed  poor  Mr.  Charles  Greville 
by  making  him  eat  a  dish  of  crawfish 
soup  after  a  quantity  of  turtle.  "  I 
thought  I  should  have  burst,"  groans 
the  unfortunate  gourmet.  If  his  Maj- 
esty had  been  aware  that  his  Clerk  of 
the  Council  kept  a  diary,  we  think  he 
would  have  insisted  on  his  swallowing 
an  additional  pailful. 

We  have  heard  old  playgoers  speak 
with  rapture  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble' s 
acting.  Mrs.  Kemble  mentions  how  Sir 
George  Smart  went  off  in  ecstatic 
reminiscences  of  a  certain  performance 
of  her  mother's  in  "  Blue  Beard,"  when 
in  the  part  of  Sister  Anne  she  waved 
and  signalled  and  sang  from  the  castle 
wall  "  I  see  them  galloping,  I  see 
them  galloping  !"  drawing  shouts  of 
sympathetic  applause  from  her    hearers. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  My  mother  always  had  a  detestation  of 
London,  which  I  have  cordially  inherited. 
The  dense  heavy  atmosphere,  compounded  of 
smoke  and  fog,  painfully  affected  her  breath- 
ing and  oppressed  her  spirits  ;  and  the  deafen- 
ing clangor  of  its  ceaseless  uproar  irritated  her 
nerves  and  distressed  her  in  a  manner  which  I 
invariably  experience  whenever  I  am  compelled 
to  pass  any  time  in  that  hugh  Hubbub." 

Poor  London  !  everybody  abuses  it 
and  comes  back  to  it,  even  Mrs. 
Kemble.  For  that  delightful  sect  the 
"  Talkettanti  "  there  is  no  other  abid- 
ing place.  Sydney  Smith  had  occasion- 
ally ideas  about  rural  felicity,  but  gave 
them  up  in  his  old  age.  The  country, 
he  said,  was  merely  a  healthy  grave,  and 
he  preferred  the  verdure  of  Rogers'  face 
to  all  the  green  of  the  fields,  and  Lut- 
trell's  voice  to  the  songs  of  nightingales. 
And  then  the  dulness  of  the  country  ! 
"  I  had  a  distant  view  of  a  crow  yester- 
day," he  writes,  "  and  of  a  rabbit    to- 
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day."  His  brother-parsons,  whom  he 
regarded  as  minnows  with  an  occasional 
turbot  in  the  shape  of  an  arch-deacon, 
failed  to  amuse  him,  but  the  climax  of 
his  woes  seems  to  have  arrived  when  a 
neighbor,  fired  with  literary  ardor,  call- 
ed and  recommended  him  to  read  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Sydney  Smith  in- 
formed his  benefactor  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  work  in  question.  How  delight- 
ed he  must  have  been  to  seek  refuge  in 
London.  But  then  it  is  said  the 
country  is  so  peaceful.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  when  people  do  quarrel  there,  how 
they  attack  each  other's  pedigrees  and 
diminish  incomes.  "  He  is  poor,  he  is 
d — d  poor  ;  he  has  not  a  thousand  a 
year  to  spend,"  said  an  angry  squire  of 
a  delinquent  neighbor  who  had  shot  a 
pheasant  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
hedge.  Mrs.  Kemble's  friend  Mr. 
Harness  had  once  determined  to  aban- 
don London  society  for  green  fields  and 
pastures  new.  His  friend,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  such  a  suicidal  enterprise. 
Mr.  Dyce  writes  : 

"You  fancy  that  you  like  the  country,  but 
after  a  year's  residence  there  you  would  pine 
away  for  the  excitements  of  London,  and  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  Lady  Lansdowne's  parties 
in  white  kid-gloves.  I  certainly  prefer  trees 
and  green  fields  to  brick  houses  and  macadam- 
ized roads  ;  but  I  should  be  miserable  if 
forced  to  live  at  any  distance  from  the  great 
city  :  Hampstead  and  Richmond  are  rural 
enough  for  me,  and  I  think  that  the  finest  land- 
scape in  which  St.  Paul's  is  visible  in  the  hori- 
zon." 

Mr.  Dyce  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Kemble  family  in  general,  and  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble  in  particular. 

In  this  same  letter,  which  was  written 
after  hearing  of  her  death,  he  exclaims  : 
"  Farewell  to  Morgiana,  Miss  Stirling, 
Aladdin,  and  Irene  !" 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  the  reminiscences,  but  Mrs. 
Kemble  had  only  seen  her  aunt  in  her 
sad  old  age.  Mrs.  Siddons  loved  her 
profession,  and  Mrs.  Kemble  disliked 
it.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  unhappy  after 
she  left  the  stage,  as  she  missed  the  ex- 
citement of  it,  and  the  applause  of  the 
public  who  worshipped  her.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
Mrs.  Siddons's  merit  as  an  actress,  but 
there  are  certain  enthusiasts  who  cannot 
praise  the  present  without  depreciating 


the  past,  and  these  wise  people  tell  us 
that  the  Kemble  style,  stagey  and  un- 
natural, would  not  be  tolerated  by 
modern  audiences.  Now  if  there  was 
one  thing  remarkable  in  Mrs.  Siddons's 
acting,  it  was  its  truth  to  nature. 

In  the  pleasant  "  Memoirs "  of 
Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"  I  had  seen  this  celebrated  actress  for  the 
first  time  in  the  '  Gamester,'  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure  with  which  I  applauded  her. 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  one  to  pos- 
sess greater  talent  for  the  stage  than  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons had  ;  all  the  English  were  unanimous  in 
praising  her  perfect  and  natural  style.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  enchanting  ;  that  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars  alone  at  all  resembling  it  ; 
and  what  above  all  to  my  mind  constituted  the 
great  tragedian  was  the  eloquence  of  her 
silence." 

Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  was  a  most 
accomplished  critic,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  witness  the  grand  acting  of 
Madame  Dumesnil,  Mdlle.  Clairon,  and 
Mdlle.  Contat. 

In  the  "Life  of  Charles  Dickens" 
there  is  an  account  of  a  dinner  at  Mr. 
Harness's,  where  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
gave  a  description  of  his  sister's  acting 
in  the  part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the 
"  Gamester." 

Mr,  Forster  writes  : 

"  It  was  something  to  hear  Kemble  on  his 
sister's  Mrs.  Beverley  ;  or  to  see  Harness  and 
Dyce  exultant  in  recollecting  her  Volumnia. 
The  enchantment  of  her  Mrs.  Beverley,  her 
brother  would  delightfully  illustrate  by  imita- 
tions of  her  manner  of  restraining  Beverley's 
intemperance  to  their  only  friend  :  '  You  are 
too  busy,  sir  !'  when  she  quietly  came  down 
the  stage  from  a  table  at  which  she  had  seemed 
to  be  occupying  herself,  laid  her  hand  softly  on 
her  husband's  arm,  and  in  a  gentle  half-whis- 
per, '  No,  not  too  busy  ;  mistaken  perhaps  ; 
but — '  not  only  stayed  his  temper,  but  remind- 
ed him  of  obligations  forgotten  in  the  heat  of 
it.  Up  to  where  the  tragic  terror  began,  our 
friend  told  us,  there  was  nothing  but  this  com- 
posed domestic  sweetness,  expressed  even  in 
the  simplicity  and  neat  arrangement  of  'her 
dress,  her  cap  with  the  straight  band,  and  her 
hair  gathered  up  underneath  ;  but  all  changing 
when  the  passion  did  begin  ;  one  single  lock 
escaping  at  the  first  outbreak,  and  in  the  final 
madness,  all  of  it  streaming  dishevelled  down 
her  beautiful  face " 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  one  great  advan- 
tage, the  small  size  of  the  theatre  she 
performed  in. 

We  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Har- 
ness's note-book. 
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"  '  If,'  said  Garrick,  '  you  increase  the  size 
of  Drury  Lane  ten  feet,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  me  and  Tom  Davies.'  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  told  me  that  all  her  great  effects  were 
produced  in  Gariick's  little,  old,  Drury  Lane." 

In  Lillo's  "Fatal  Curiosity"  the 
effect  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  acting  was 
so  wonderfully  painful  that  audiences 
could  not  bear  it.  It  was  in  the  scene 
where  the  father  and  mother,  uncon- 
scious that  the  traveller  who  had  given 
them  a  jewel-case  to  take  care  of  was 
their  own  son,  determined  to  murder 
him.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  opened  the 
jewel-case  and  gazed  at  the  contents, 
her  countenance  had  such  a  terrible  ex- 
pression, that  Crabb  Robinson,  who  was 
present  one  evening  at  the  performance, 
was  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  could  not 
help  bursting  out  into  a  hysterical  laugh, 
and  would  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
theatre  if  a  lady  near  had  not  said,  "  The 
poor  young  man  cannot  help  it." 

Then  the  actors  of  a  former  genera- 
tion had  a  great  advantage  in  having  a 
critical  pit.  All  classes  of  society — 
clergymen,  officers  in  the  Guards,  bar- 
risters— used  to  assemble  at  the  doors 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  perform- 
ances began,  and  the  rush  into  the  pit 
when  anything  attractive  was  on  the 
play-bill  was  not  only  exciting  but 
dangerous.  But  when  they  did  get  in, 
how  they  enjoyed  the  performance  ! 
The  pit's  verdict  was  decisive.  When 
Kean  returned  home  after  his  triumph- 
ant success  in  Shylock,  Mrs.  Kean  ask- 
ed him  what  Lord  Essex  (his  patron) 
thought  of  his  performance.  "  D — n 
Lord  Essex,"  said  the  ungrateful  trage- 
dian, "  the  pit  rose  at  me." 

There  were  no  stalls  in  the  good  old 
days.  Now  the  theatres  are  partly  filled 
with  people  from  the  country,  and  from 
clubs,  who  merely  go  to  the  play  to 
while  away  time.  At  the  Gaiety,  while 
"  Hernani  "  was  being  performed,  two 
young  gentlemen  armed  with  crutch  and 
toothpick  had  evidently  come  to  the 
theatre  under  the  idea  that  "  Nelly 
Farren  "  was  in  it.  Their  sufferings 
under  the  infliction  of  five  long  acts 
with  interminable  speeches  may  be  im- 
agined, not  described. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  of  Kean  : 

"  I  saw  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  '  the  other 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  and  returned  home 
a  violent  Keanite.  That  man  is  an  extraordi- 
nary creature  !     Some  of  the  things  he  did,  ap- 


peared, on  reflection,  questionable  to  my  judg- 
ment and  open  to  criticism  ;  but  while  under 
the  influence  of  his  amazing  power  of  passion 
it  is  impossible  to  reason,  analyze,  or  do  any- 
thing but  surrender  one's  self  to  his  forcible 
appeal  to  one's  emotions.  He  entirely  divest- 
ed Shylock  of  all  poetry  or  elevation,  but  in- 
vested it  with  a  concentrated  ferocity  that 
made  one's  blood  curdle.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
combine  the  supernatural  malice  of  a  fiend  with 
the  base  reality  of  the  meanest  humanity. 
His  passion  is  prosaic,  but  all  the  more  in- 
tensely terrible  for  that  very  reason." 

Kean's  superiority  in  the  parts  of 
Othello,  Shylock,  and  Richard  was  gen- 
erally allowed.  John  Kemble,  although 
he  admitted  that  Kean  was  terribly  in 
earnest,  objected  to  his  reading  of 
Othello  :  "  Othello,  sir,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  was  a  slow  man."  Perhaps 
he  was.  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  truly 
says,  that  the  chief  merit  of  a  tragedian 
is  '*  the  eloquence  of  silence."  In  this 
quality  the  Kembles  were  pre-eminent. 
Old  playgoers  who  witnessed  the  O.  P. 
riots  when  the  great  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare were  performed  in  dumb  show  at 
Covent  Garden,  said  that  John  Kemble 
and  Mrs.  Siddons's  acting  was  never 
grander.  In  "  Coriolanus,"  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, in  the  part  of  Volumnia,  when  she 
headed  the  Roman  mob  to  witness  her 
son's  triumph,  tossing  her  arms  about  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment,  used  to 
make  the  pit  blubber  all  round,  and, 
said  a  spectator,  he  could  no  more  help 
it  than  the  rest.  Volumnia  has  never 
been  decently  acted  since  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's death.  Miss  O'Neill  attempted 
the  part  with  John  Kemble  as  her 
"  dear  boy,"  but  the  fiasco  was  com- 
plete. Charles  Kemble' s  graceful  bear- 
ing was  unsurpassed  ;  that  of  Delaunay, 
who,  alas  !  is  about  to  quit  the  stage, 
very  much  resembling  it.  It  was  a  treat 
to  see  him  as  Faulconbridge  lounging 
into  Angers,  or  his  Marc  Antony, 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  stirring  up  his 
hearers  to  mutiny.  In  Mercutio  his 
dying  scene  was  perfection.  His  angry 
reproach  to  Romeo,  "  The  devil  take 
you,  why  came  you  between  us  ?  I  was 
hurt  under  your  arm,"  followed  by 
tendering  his  hand  to  Romeo  with  a 
smile  at  once  expressive  of  a  wish  for 
forgiveness,  and  a  farewell  forever,  was 
inexpressibly  touching. 

Mrs.  Kemble  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Bartley,  the  stage  manager 
of   Covent    Garden,  a   devoted    friend 
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of  her  family.  He  was  an  excellent 
old-fashioned  actor.  He  succeeded 
Fawcett  in  his  great  part  of  Captain 
Copp,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Charles  the 
Second,"  and  played  it  admirably. 
Mrs.  Kemble's  greatest  success  was  in  a 
part  she  created,  Julia,  in  the  "  Hunch- 
back," and  it  is  curious  that  such  a 
good  critic  as  Mr.  Bartley  should  have 
prophesied  failure.  Mr.  Bartley  and 
his  wife.  Miss  Smith,  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress who  was  brought  out  to  extinguish 
Mrs.  Siddons,  but  naturally  failed  in  the 
attempt,  were  such  beloved  in  private 
life.  Like  the  late  John  Leech,  Mr. 
Bartley  had  a  horror  of  street  music. 
On  one  occasion,  the  waits  played 
before  his  house  at  midnight,  and  wait- 
ed on  him  the  next  morning.  They 
were  ushered  into  his  room.  "  Well," 
said  Bartley,  "what  do  you  want?" 
"  We  played  before  your  house  last 
night,"  said  the  musicians.  "  I  heard 
you,"  was  the  reply.  "We  are  come 
for  our  little  gratuity,"  said  the  melo- 
dious invaders.  "  Lord  bless  me  !" 
said  the  sufferer,  "  I  thought  you  came 
to  apologize." 

Mr.  Abbot,  who  acted  Romeo  on  the 
first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  was 
certainly,  as  represented  in  these 
volumes,  merely  a  respectable  actor 
without  any  inspiration.  He  afterward 
became  manager  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre.  On  consulting  Theodore 
Hook  as  to  what  he  should  call  it, 
Theodore  said  •  "As  you  will  inevi- 
tably butcher  everything  you  attempt 
you  had  better  call  it  the  '  Abattoir.'  " 
Mr.  Abbot  was  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
great  people.  One  day  in  company  he 
began,  "  Very  odd,  the  last  time  dined 
at  the  Marquis's  we  had  no  fish." 
"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Douglas  Jerrold,  "  they  ate  it  all 
up  in  the  parlor." 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  of  Rachel  : 

"  The  impression  she  had  left  on  my  mind 
is  that  of  the  greatest  dramatic  genius,  except 
Kean,  who  was  not  greater,  and  the  most  in- 
comparable dramatic  artist  I  ever  saw.  The 
qualities  I  have  mentioned  as  predominating 
in  her  performances  still  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  their  most  striking  ones  ;  but  her  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  though  rare,  were  perfect 
— one  instance  of  which  was  the  profound 
pathos  of  the  short  exclamation,  '  Oh,  tnon  cker 
Curiace  !'  that  precedes  her  fainting-fit  of  agony 
in  '  Camille,'  and  the  whole  of  the  last  scene  of 
'  Marie  Stuart,'  in  which  she  excelled  Madame 


Ristori  as  much  in  pathetic  tenderness  as  she 
surpassed  her  in  power,  in  the  famous  scene  of 
defiance  with  Elizabeth.  As  for  any  compari- 
son between  her  and  that  beautiful  woman  and 
charming  actress,  or  her  successor  on  the 
French  stage  of  the  present  day,  Mademoiselle 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  I  do  not  admit  any  such  for 
a  moment." 

Mrs.  Kemble  tells  us  that  Garrick, 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  celebrated 
actresses  Mdlle.  Clairon  and  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil,  said  that  Clairon  was  the 
greatest  actress  of  the  age,  but  that  as 
for  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  seen  her,  but  only  Phedre, 
Rodogunde,  and  Hermione,  when  she 
did  them.  So  it  may  be  said  one  never 
saw  Rachel,  only  Phedre,  Camille,  and 
Hermione. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Gilberte 
in  "  Frou-Frou,"  as  Marguerite  in  "  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias, "  is  acting  parts 
that  suit  her  down  to  the  ground,  but 
any  comparison  between  her  and 
Rachel  in  the  part  of  Phedre  is  absurd. 

Charlotte  Bronte  gives  the  following 
description  of  Rachel's  acting  in  the 
part  of  Phedre  : 

"  She  rose  at  nine  that  December  night  : 
above  the  horizon  I  saw  her  come  ....  For 
awhile — a  long  while — I  thought  it  was  only  a 
woman,  though  an  unique  woman,  who  moved 
in  might  and  grace  before  this  multitude.  By- 
and-by,  I  recognized  my  mistake.  Behold  ! 
I  found  upon  her  something  neither  of  woman 
nor  of  man  ;  in  each  of  her  eyes  sat  a  devil. 
These  evil  forces  bore  her  through  the 
tragedy,  kept  up  her  feeble  strength — ^for  she 
was  but  a  frail  creature  ;  and  as  the  action 
rose  and  the  stir  deepened,  how  wildly  they 
shook  her  with  the  passions  of  the  pit  !  They 
wrote  Hell  on  her  straight,  haughty  brow. 
They  tuned  her  voice  to  the  note  of  torment. 
They  writhed  her  regal  face  to  a  demoniac 
mask.  Hate  and  Murder  and  Madness  incar- 
nate, she  stood." 

Playgoers  of  the  present  generation 
must  wait  some  time  before  they  see 
acting  like  this. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  managed  Mrs.  Kemble's 
readings  of  Shakespeare. 

"  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  from  the  first  took 
charge  of  all  my  readings  in  England,  and  was 
the  very  kindest,  most  considerate,  and  most 
courteous  of  all  managers,  on  one  occasion, 
complaining  bitterly  to  my  sister  of  the  un- 
reasonable objection  I  had  to  all  laudatory  ad- 
vertisements of  my  readings,  said  to  her,  with 
a  voice  and  countenance  of  the  most  rueful 
melancholy,  and  with  the  most  appealing 
pathos,  '  Why,  you  know,  ma'am,  it's  really 
dreadful  ;  you  know,  Mrs.  Kemble  won't  even 
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allow  us  to  say  in  the  bills,  these  celebrated 
readings  ;  and  you  know,  ma'am,  it's  really 
impossible  to  do  with  less  ;  indeed  it  is  ! 
Why,  ma'am,  you  know  even  Morrison's  pills 
are  ahvays  advertised  as  the  celebtated pills  /' — 
an  illustration  of  the  hardships  of  his  case  which 
my  sister  repeated  to  me  with  infinite  de- 
light." 

Mr.  Mitchell  contributed  much  to  the 
amusement  of  London  while  he  lived. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Kemble.  He  used  to  scour  the 
country  in  front  of  her,  beating  up 
audiences.  We  saw  him  once  in  the 
wilds  of  Norfolk  brought  to  bay  by 
wanting  a  conveyance,  having  fondly 
imagined  that  a  cab-stand  was  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  a  road-side 
station.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  introduced 
Rachel  in  this  country,  and  very  curious 
anecdotes  he  used  to  tell  of  the  great 
actress,  who  was  delicieusement  canaille. 
Even  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  most  liberal  of 
mankmd,  groaned  over  the  enormous 
quantity  of  claret  she  and  her  camp-fol- 
lowers consumed.  "  I  admire  Rachel," 
Mr.  Mitchell  told  us,  "  but  Mrs. 
Kemble  is  my  Hidol. "  We  think  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  hard-hearted  in  not  allow- 
ing these  "  celebrated  readings  "to  be 
put  in  the  bills.  It  would  have  soothed 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  lived  for  that 
object  of  adoration,  his   "  subscribers." 

Charles  Dickens  had  a  very  good 
story  about  the  early  days  of  a  renown- 
ed mourning  establishment.  He  went 
there  one  day  about  some  mourning, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  sat 
a  shopman  with  an  attendant  in  woe- 
stricken  habiliments,  who  groaned  out, 
"  A  father,  a  mother,  perhaps  a  wife." 
"  Oh  no,"  said  Dickens,  "  only  a  dis- 
tant relative  !"  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  the 
funereal  one,  "  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take. This  is  the  chamber  of  agonizing 
woe  ;  John,  toll  the  bell  and  show  the 
gentleman  into  the  light  aflliction  de- 
partment." There  appeared  atone  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
"  a  chamber  of  agonizing  woe,"  a  pict- 
ure consisting  of  a  gentleman  in  sable 
surrounded  by  a  sorrowing  family.  No- 
body could  make  out  what  it  meant,  till 
Mr.  John  Forster  in  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion cried  out,  "  Good  God,  Mitchell  !" 
So  it  was.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife,  and  he  had 
himself  painted,  with  all  his  family  en- 
deavoring to  console  him.     He  evident- 


ly thought  it  would  touch  the  hearts  of 
his  "  subscribers." 

Mrs.  Arkwright,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Kemble,  manager  of  the  Dur- 
ham company,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  that  have  ever  enchanted  man- 
kind. She  was  an  actress  for  a  short 
time,  but  of  course  on  marrying  into  the 
wealthy  family  of  Arkwright,  left  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Kemble's  description  of 
her  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exag- 
gerated. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  life  full  of  all  the 
most  coveted  elements  of  worldly  enjoyments, 
and  when  she  was  still  beautiful  and  charming, 
though  no  longer  young,  that  I  first  knew  her. 
Her  face  and  voice  were  heavenly  sweet,  and 
very  sad  ;  I  do  not  know  why  she  made  so'pro- 
foundly  melancholy  an  impression  upon  me,  but 
she  was  so  unlike  all  that  surrounded  her,  that 
she  constantly  suggested  to  me  the  one  drop  of 
live  water  in  the  middle  of  a  globe  of  ice.  The 
loss  of  her  favorite  son  affected  her  with  irre- 
coverable sorrow,  and  she  passed  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  last  years  of  her  life  at  a  place  called 
Cullercoats,  a  little  fishing  village  on  the  north 
coast,  to  which,  when  a  girl,  she  used  to  ac- 
company her  father  and  mother  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  when  the  hard  life  from  which 
her  marriage  released  her  allowed  them  a  few 
days  respite  by  the  rocks  and  sands  and  break- 
ers of  the  Northumberland  shore.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  whose  infirmity  of  deafness  did 
not  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  music,  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mrs  Arkwright, 
and  her  constant  and  affectionate  friend.  His 
attachment  to  her  induced  him,  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  to  take  a  residence  in  the  poor 
little  village  of  Cullercoats,  whither  she  loved 
to  resort,  and  where  she  died.  I  possess  a 
copy  of  a  beautiful  drawing  of  a  head  of  Mrs. 
Arkwright.  given  to  me  by  the  Duke,  for  whom 
the  original  was  executed.  It  is  only  a  head, 
with  the  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  the  lips 
parted,  as  in  the  act  of  singing  ;  and  the  an- 
gelic sweetness  of  the  countenance  may  per- 
haps suggest,  to  those  who  never  heard  her, 
the  voice  that  seemed  like  that  face  turned  to 
sound." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Mrs.  Arkwright,  and  it  was  after 
listening  to  one  of  her  songs  that  he 
first  perceived  the  decay  of  his  great  in- 
tellect. Mrs.  Arkwright  had  sung 
Cleveland's  "  Farewell "  from  the 
"  Pirate,"  which  she  had  set  to  music. 
Sir  Walter  said,  "  Capital  words, 
whose  are  they;  Byron's  I  suppose?" 
Mr.  Lockhart  told  him  they  were  his 
own.  He  seemed  pleased  at  first,  but 
said  next  minute,  "  You  have  distress- 
ed me  ;  if  memory  goes,  all  is  up  with 
me  ;  that  was  my  strong  point." 
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We  have  heard  all  the  great  singers  of 
our  time,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  hear 
again  the  sound  of  voices  that  are  still, 
we  should  choose  a  song  of  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright.  There  was  one  of  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  Spanish  ballads  which  she  sang 
with  wonderful  effect.  "  The  Aveng- 
ing Childe, "  whose  brothers  had  been 
slain  ;  he  seeks  the  court  of  the  king, 
armed  with  a  hunting-knife  sharpened 
on  his  saddle-bow,  and  demands  that 
the  assassin,  Don  Quadros,  should  meet 
him  in  mortal  combat,  but  all  took  part 
against  him  except  the  king's  fair 
daughter. 

"  She  took  their  hands,  she  led  them  forth  into 
the  court  below  ; 
She  bade  the  ring  be  guarded  — she  bade  the 

trumpet  blow  ; 
From  lofty  place  for  that  stern _^race  the   sig- 
nal she  did  throw  : 
'  With  truth  and  right  the   Lord  will  fight — 
together  let  them  go  !' 

"  The  one  is  up,  the  other  down  :  the  hunter's 

knife  is  bare  ; 
It  cuts   the   lace   beneath   the   face — it   cuts 

through  beard  and  hair  ; 
Right  soon  that  knife  hath  quenched  his  life, 

the  head  is  sundered  sheer  ; 
Then  gladsome  smiled  the  Avenging  Childe, 

and  fixed  it  on  his  spear." 

The  words,  "  It  cuts  the  lace  between 
the  face,  it  cuts  through  beard  and 
hair,"  were  uttered  with  such  terrible 
energy  that  they  produced  a  thrill 
among  the  listeners.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  called  Mrs.  Arkwright's  singing 
"  a  splendid  treat."  We  should  not 
think  that  he  ever  heard  her  sing  his 
son-in-law's  grand  ballad.  It  would 
have  stirred  his  heart  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet. 

Miss  Adelaide  De  Camp,  the  "  Aunt 
Dall "  of  these  memoirs,  was  also  a 
member  of  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble's  com- 
pany. She  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  squire.  The  father 
refused  his  consent,  declaring  his  son  to 
be  illegitimate.  So  Miss  De  Camp 
became  the  beloved  inmate  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble's  house.  We  cannot 
help  thinkng  that  her  lot  was  happier 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Arkwright.  She  at 
least  lived  among  people  who  appre- 
ciated her.  She  was  not  a  drop  of  live 
water  in  the  middle  of  a  globe  of  ice. 
After  Mrs.  Kemble  went  on  the  stage 
Miss  De  Camp  became  her  attendant  at 
the  theatre,  but  she  did  not  care  about 


seeing  her  act,  as  she  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  niece  in  a  state  of  even  imagi- 
nary distress.  Miss  De  Camp  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Kemble  to  America,  where 
she  died  from  the  result  of  an  accident. 
Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  She  is  the  only  person  I  can  think  of  who 
appeared  to  me  to  have  fulfilled  Wordsworth's 
conception  of 

"  '  Those  blessed  ones  who  do  God's  will  and  know  it  not.' 

I  have  never  seen  either  man  or  woman  like 
her,  in  her  humble  excellence,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful that,  knowing  what  the  circumstances  of 
her  whole  life  were,  she  yet  seems  to  me  the 
happiest  human  being  I  have  ever  known." 

Mrs.  Kemble  describes  a  curious 
scene  that  took  place  at  a  dinner-party 
between  Mrs.  Norton  and  Theodore 
Hook: 

"  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's,    then    adjutant-general    .    .     .    Mrs. 

Norton  and  Lord  C ,  who  were  among  the 

guests,  both  came  late  and  after  we  had  gone 
into  the  dining-room,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed with  a  discreet  quantity  of  mild  chaff,  Mrs. 
Norton  being  much  too  formidable  an  adver- 
sary to  be  challenged  lightly.  After  dinner, 
however,  when  the  men  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, Theodore  Hook  was  requested  to 
extemporize,  and  having  sung  one  song,  was 
about  to  leave  the  piano  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  entreaty  that  he  would  not  do  so,  when 
Mrs.  Norton,  seating  herself  close  to  the  in- 
strument so  that  he  could  not  leave  it,  said,  in 
her  most  peculiar,  deep,  soft,  contralto  voice, 
'  I  am  going  to  sit  here,  and  you  shall  not  come 
away,  for  I  will  keep  you  in  like  an  iron  crow.' 
....  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
previous  ill-will  or  heart-burning  on  his  part 
toward  her — she  was  reckless  enough  in  the 
use  of  her  wonderful  wit  and  power  of  saying 
the  most  intolerable,  stinging  things,  to  have 
left  a  smart  on  Hook's  memory,  on  some  oc- 
casion, for  which  he  certainly  did  his  best  to 
pay  her  then.  Every  verse  of  the  song  he  now 
sang  ended  with  his  turning  with  a  bow  to  her, 
and  the  words,  '  my  charming  iron  crow  ;'  but 
it  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  covert  satire  of 
her  and  her  social  triumphs  ;  even  the  late  ar- 
rival at  dinner  and  its  supposed  causes  were 
duly  brought  in,  still  with  the  same  mock-re- 
spectful inclination  to  his  '  charming  iron 
crow.'  " 

The  gossip  of  the  time  was  that 
there  was  an  attachment  between  Lord 

C ,  the  handsomest  man  in  London, 

and  Miss  Julia  Macdonald,  who,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said,  was  the  hand- 
somest woman,  but  Mrs.  Norton's 
strange  beauty  had  lured  him  away. 
Theodore  Hook,  a  friend  of  the 
Macdonald  family,  evidently  saw  what 
was  going  on,  and  hit  so  hard  that  the 
next    time    Mrs.     Kemble     met     Mrs. 
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Norton,  she  found  her  a  perfect  fury 
on  the  subject.  She  stormed  against 
Theodore.  "  Witty  !"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  beauty.  "  One  may  well  be 
witty  when  one  fears  neither  God  nor 
Devil." 

Miss  Macdonald  was  a  friend  of  the 
late  Charles  Mathews,  and  in  the  life  of 
the  great  actor,  written  by  Charles 
Dickens,  iunior,  there  is  a  very  clever 
letter  from  her  reproaching  him  for 
going  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Macdonald  writes  : 

"  And  so  you  have  given  up  your  old  friends 
and  turned  actor  after  ail,  my  dear  Charles 
Mathews.  Well,  it  only  shows  that  one  should 
not  put  one's  faith  in  any  son  of  man.  But, 
cher  ami,  if  you  would  act,  why  not  act  '  at 
home  '  like  you  poor  father,  which  is  a  higher 
walk  ;  and  why  Madame  Vestris,  and  why  a 
minor  theatre  ?" 

The  reason  of  Charles  Mathews  los- 
ing so  many  of  his  old  friends  was  not 
his  going  on  the  stage,  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  fitted,  but  his  unfortunate 
marriage  with  Madame  Vestris,  who  is 
said  to  have  behaved  very  well  on  the 
occasion  by  confessing  to  her  intended 
the  names  of  all  her  former  lovers, 
which  Mrs.  Glover  said  was  the  most 
astonishing  instance  of  memory  she  had 
ever  heard  of. 

Mrs.  Kemble  met  Macaulay  at 
Bowood,  and,  of  course,  heard  a  great 
deal  of  his  voice,  which  she  describes  as 
full  and  sonorous,  giving  him  a  great 
advantage  over  his  adversaries  in  sound 
as  well  as  sense.  This  was  after  his  re- 
turn from  India,  when  his  conversation 
was  said  to  be  enlivened  by  gleams  of 
silence.  Nobody  could  get  in  a  word. 
Rogers  tried  to  thrust  in  anecdotes  ; 
vain  was  his  effort,  although  Lord  Lans- 
downe  made  a  flank  march  to  his  as- 
sistance.      "  You     were     saying,     Mr. 

Rogers "   said   his  courteous   host, 

when  Rogers  hissed  out,  "  Oh,  what  I 
was  saying  will  keep."  Sydney  Smith 
declared  that  Macaulay  had  never  heard 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  Lady  Holland 
kept  her  page  in  waiting  in  order  to  tell 
him  to  change  the  subject  in  case  he 
bored  anybody.  Rogers  said  at  one  of 
his  breakfasts,  "  If  anybody  has  got 
anything  to  say,  they  had  better  say  it, 
'  for  Crabb  Robinson  is  coming." 
Hallam,  who  Sydney  Smith  called  the 
"bore     contradictor,"     was      another 


monopolist.  He  and  Macaulay  once 
quarrelled  so  dreadfully  about  something 
that  happened  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
the  wretched  unfortunate  who  sat 
between  them  could  get  no  dinner.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  these 
three  was  aware  that  he  prevented  other 
people  talking.  Certainly  Macaulay  did 
not,  as  appears  from  his  journal,  which 
records  the  visit  of  the  Quakers  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  William  Penn. 
Macaulay  writes  in  his  journal,  "  Lord 
Shelburne,  Charles  Austin  and  Milman, 
to  breakfast — a  j^leasant  meal.  Then 
the  Quakers,  five  in  number.  Never 
was  there  such  a  rout.  They  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say." 

Nothing  to  say  !  why  the  unhappy, 
"  unbaptized,  buttonless  "  Quakers,  as 
Cobbett  used  to  call  them,  could  not  get 
in  a  word.  They  hardly  got  to  "  But 
verily.  Friend  Macaulay  ;"  they  were 
roared  down.  Mr.  Charles  Austin  de- 
scribed it  as  the  most  amusing  scene  he 
ever  witnessed.  They  had  a  good  case, 
yet  they  were  utterly  defeated.  There 
are  no  cleverer  people  than  Quakers. 
Old  Rothschild  said  that  if  you  put  a 
Quaker  and  two  Jews  in  a  bag  and  left 
them  out  at  night,  you  vvould  find  the 
Quaker  had  eaten  the  Jews  before  the 
morning.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  this 
occasion  they  retreated  with  hands  and 
eyes  uplifted,  quaking,  and  sore 
amazed. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  it  was  jealous 
members  of  the  Talkettanti  who  com- 
plained of  Macaulay  monopolizing  the 
conversation  ;  for  listeners  in  general 
his  lectures  must  have  been  delightfully 
instructive.  As  Mrs.  Kemble  truly 
says,  he  was  a  Niagara  of  information. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  late- 
ly as  to  whether  the  whole  truth  should 
be  revealed  when  letters  and  journals 
are  given  to  the  world.  The  whole 
truth  has  just  been  bestowed  on  man- 
kind in  the  Carlyle  diaries  and  letters, 
and  the  howls  of  the  sufferers  under  this 
infliction  have  been  of  the  most  appal- 
ling nature.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
which  side  the  lovers  of  mischief  will  be 
arrayed. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  • 

"  I  remember  one  morning  a  particularly 
lively  discussion  on  the  subject,  between  Mrs. 
Grote  and  Mr.  Rogers.  The  former  had  a 
great  many  letters  from   Sydney  Smith,   and 
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urged  the  impossibility  of  publishing  them, 
with  all  their  comments  on  members  of  the 
London  world.  Rogers,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
parently delighted  at  the  idea  of  the  mischief 
such  revelations  would  make,  urged  Mrs. 
Grote  to  give  them  ungarbled  to  the  press. 
'  Oh,  but  now,'  '  said  the  latter,  there,  for  in- 
stance,   Mr.     Rogers,   such  a    letter    as    this, 

about ;  do  see   how   he   cuts  up  the  poor 

fellow.  It  really  never  would  do  to  publish  it. ' 
Rogers  took  the  letter  from  her,  and  read  it 
with  a  stony  grin  of  diabolical  delight  on  his 
countenance' and  occasional  chuckling  exclama- 
tions of  '  Publish  it  !  publish  it  !  Put  an  R., 
dash,  or  an  R.  and  four  stars  for  the  name. 
He'll  never  know  it,  though  everybody  else 
will.'  " 

Rogers  had  the  most  bitter  hatred 
against  certain  people,  and  we  suppose 

the   unhappy    Mr.    R was   one   of 

them.  We  believe  this  was  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  Rogers  to  walk  home 
with  him  from  a  dinner-party,  and  re- 
ceived the  withering  reply,  "  Walk  home 
by  yourself,  Sir  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
delighted  with  your  company."  He 
was  just  as  hard  on  his  friends  as  his 
foes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendarves  were 
seized  by  brigands  in  Italy,  who  were 
going  to  carry  off  Mr.  Pendarves  to  the 
mountains.  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  a  very 
plain  woman,  and  the  account  Rogers 
gave  of  their  release  was,  "  Mrs. 
Pendarves  threw  her  arms  round  her 
husband's  neck  and  declared  they  should 
not  be  separated  ;  so  rather  than  take 
her  they  let  //////  go."  We  have  heard 
that  when  a  young  man,  Rogers  used  to 
talk  in  the  most  benevolent  manner,  but 
nobody  listened  to  him  ;  he  then  talked 
on  the  other  side  with  great  effect — even 
the  deaf  man  at  the  dinner-party,  put- 
ting up  his  hand  to  his  ear,  demanding 
to  know,  "What  that  young  man  was 
saying  ?" 

In  spite  of  all  his  malice,  Rogers's 
charity  and  kindness  to  people  in  mis- 
fortune was  unbounded. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  ; 

"  His  benefits  remind  me  of  a  comical 
story  my  dear  friend  Harness  once  told  me,  of 
a  poor  woman  at  whose  lamentations  over  her 
various  hardships  one  of  his  curates  was  re- 
monstrating, '  Oh,  come,  come  now,  my  good 
woman,  you  must  allow  that  Providence  has 
been,  upon  the  whole, very  good  to  you.'  '  So 
He  'ave,  sir,  so  He  'ave,  mostly.  I  don't 
deny  it  ;  but  I  sometimes  think,  He  'ave  taken 
it  out  in  corns.'  I  think  Rogers  took  out  his 
benevolence,  in  some  directions,  in  the  corns 
he  inflicted,  or,  at  any  rate,  trod  upon,  in 
others.' ' 


Mr.  Harness's  curate  was  once  in  at- 
tendance on  a  dying  man,  whose  wife 
began  praising  herself  as  a  model  wife, 
when  a  voice  from  the  bed  said, 
"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  upon  which 
the  woman  turned  round,  and  savagely 
exclaimed,  "  You  hold  your  tongue, 
Thomas,  and  mind  your  dying." 

Sydney  Smith  is  at  his  best  in  these 
volumes.  He  fairly  bubbles  over  with 
fun  and  frolic.  There  was  nothing  he 
so  delighted  in  as  countermining  Rogers, 
who  used,  in  revenge,  to  say  the  bitter- 
est things  about  the  Canon.  Rogers 
one  day  had  said  of  Lady  Morley  "  that 
there  was  but  one  voice  against  her  in 
England,  and  that  was  her  own." 
Lady  Morley  was  the  most  popular  lady 
in  London  society,  but  her  voice  was 
disagreeable  in  its  quality.  Mrs. 
Kemble  told  this  to  Sydney  Smith,  who 
declared  that  Rogers's  saying  was  not 
original,  "  He  never  made  it  ;  it  is  not 
his  ;  it  is  not  a  bit  like  him,"  and  then 
rushed  home,  and  sent  her  the  same  re- 
mark made  by  a  lady  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Hayward  accuses  Sydney 
Smith  of  having  invented  this  lady  and 
her  saying  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  it 
was  Madame  de  Coigny,  a  witty  lady  of 
the  ancien  regitne^"  who  used  to  say, 
"  Jl  n'y  a  quune  voix  contre  moi,  cest 
la  mietine.^'  Madame  de  Coigny  said  of 
a  lady  with  red  hair,  who  was  thought  a 
miracle  of  virtue,  "  JElle  est  comme 
Samson,  toutes  ses  forces  soni  dans  ses 
cheveux.''  She  used  to  say  uncivil 
things  of  Bonaparte,  who  once  publicly 
asked  her,  "  Comnient  va  la   voix?" 

The  witty  Canon  was  quite  capable  of 
inventing  anything  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  no  necessity  for  exercising 
his  imagination  in  order  to  expose  his 
antagonist.  And  how  he  enjoyed  his 
triumph  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Kemble 
shows,  ending  with,  "  What  a  dear,  in- 
nocent, confiding  creature  you  are,  and 
how  you  do  love  Rogers  '" 

The  most  amusing  character  in  these 
volumes  is  that  of  Mrs.  Grote,  portrayed 
with  wonderful  skill  by  Mrs.  Kemble. 
Lady  Eastlakehas  also  given  a  sketch  of 
that  "  important  person  "  which  totally 
differs  from  the  view  taken  by  Mrs. 
Kemble.  Were  there  two  Mrs.  Grotes  ? 
Lady  Eastlake's  Mrs,  Grote  is  written 
up  into  a  likeness  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne.     Mrs.   Kemble's  Mis.  Grote — 
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with  a  man's  hat  on  her  head  and  a 
coachman's  box-coat  over  her  petti- 
coats, roaring  out,  "  I  want  some  lords, 
Fanny.  Can't  you  help  me  to  some 
lords  ?" — is  not  our  idea,  with  due  def- 
erence to  Lady  Eastlake,  of  the  grande 
dame  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mrs.  Kemble  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Grote.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  Mr, 
Chorley,  and  Dessauer,  the  Viennese 
composer,  were  among  the  guests.  Mrs. 
Kemble  writes  : 

"  The  eccentricities  of  our  hostess,  with 
which  some  of  us  were  already  tolerably  ac- 
quainted, were  a  source  of  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment and  awe  to  Dessauer,  who,  himself  the 
most  curious,  quaint,  and  withal  nervously  ex- 
citable and  irritable  humorist,  was  thrown  into 
alternate  convulsions  of  laughter  and  spasms 
of  terror  at  the  portentous  female  figure,  who, 
with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  a  man's  hat  on  her 
head,  and  a  coachman's  box-coat  of  drab  cloth 
with  manifold  capes  over  her  petticoats 
(English  women  had  not  yet  then  adopted  a 
costume  undistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
other  sex),  stalked  about  the  house  and 
grounds,  alternately  superintending  various 
matters  of  the  domestic  economy,  and  discus- 
sing with  equal  knowledge  and  discrimination, 
questions  of  musical  criticism  and  taste," 

Readers  of  Mrs.  Sartoris' s  "  Week  in 
a  French  Country  House,"  will  re- 
member the  charming  ''  Monsieur 
Jacques"  who  suffered  so  much  under 
the  regime  of  Madame  Olympe.  This 
was  Dessauer.  Mrs.  Grote  came  into 
the  garden  one  day  shouting  to  her 
guests  to  know  whether  they  would 
prefer  bacon  and  beans  or  bacon  and 
peas.  Dessauer  did  not  understand 
English  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Kemble  writes, 
he  put  his  head  first  one  side  then  on 
the  other,  like  an  intelligent  terrier,  try- 
ing to  comprehend  what  was  going  on. 
Dessauer  was  delicate  in  his  tastes,  pre- 
ferring boiled  chicken  to  anything  else, 
and  the  invitation  to  a  bean  feast,  if  he 
had  understood  it,  would  have  killed 
him.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  martial  stride  of  Mrs.  Grote  as  she 
approached  the  party,  that  he  suddenly 
began  with  his  hands  and  lips  to  imitate 
the  rolling  of  a  drum,  and  then  broke 
out  aloud  with  "  Marlbrouk  s'en  va-t-en 
Guerre."  His  musical  career  was  soon 
stopped.  Mrs.  Grote  turned  upon  him, 
put  her  stick  on  the  ground,  and  sur- 
veyed him  with  an  awful  countenance, 
while  the  poor  little  man  in  his  agony 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  lawn  crying 
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out,  "   Ah^    Iwnte  divine^   elle  m'a  com- 
pris. ' ' 

Dessauer  was  a  great  friend  of  George 
Sand,  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  sug- 
gestion of  her  great  novel  "  Consuelo. " 
Some  romantic  incidents  occurred  at  the 
castle  of  Tetschen,  the  residence  of  the 
great  Bohemian  family  of  Thun,  when 
Dessauer  was  staying  there.  These 
were  related  to  George  Sand,  who  made 
splendid  use  of  them.  A  near  relative 
of  Mrs.  Kemble  was  the  heroine  of  the 
romance.  Dessauer  was  a  friend  of 
Chopin's,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
person  who  played  like  the  great  master. 
He  was  the  most  nervous  of  mortals. 
One  day  walking  with  Mrs.  Sartoris, 
coming  on  some  slight  obstacle,  he  said, 
"  Ma  c/iere,  il  ya  du  danger.  Je  te 
quitte. 

There  is  one  most  extraordinary  epi- 
sode in  Mrs.  Grote's  career — the  at- 
tempt to  thrust  Fanny  EUsler  into 
society.     In  these  times  she  might  have 

succeeded,  for  "  Mademoiselle  B et 

son  fils  "  have  been  introduced  into 
gilded  saloons.  Mrs.  Grote  adopted 
Fanny  Ellsler's  child  in  the  following 
fashion  :  "  Well,  Fanny,  send  the  brat 
to  me  ;  I  don't  ask  you  whose  child  it 
is,  and  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  it  isn't 
that  fool  D'Orsay's  "  (Mrs,  Grote  had 
small  esteem  for  the  dandy  of  his  day); 
"  and  I'll  take  the  best  care  of  it  I  can." 

How  very  like  Madame  Sevigne  ! 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
What  did  Mrs.  Grote's  "  master,"  that 
stern  republican,  say  on  the  subject  ? 
Alas  !  dancers  are  answerable  for  many 
of  the  eccentricities  of  mankind. 
Herodias's  daughter  danced  off  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  ;  Lola  Monies 
danced  the  old  King  of  Bavaria  out  of 
his  kingdom.  We  have  heard  of  a 
young  lady,  after  dancing  an  Irish  jig, 
being  promised  the  head  of  a  "  grand 
old  man  "  on  a  charger.  Dancers  of 
the  present  day  are,  however,  sufficiently 
contended  with  dancing  the  money  out 
of  their  friends'  pockets. 

Sydney  Smith  thought  virtue  a  ques- 
tion of  weather,  and  said  that  if  a  tropi- 
cal climate  prevailed  in  England  we 
should  give  up  port  wine  and  marriage, 
and  addict  ourselves  to  sherbet  and 
polygamy.  Even  Cato,  to  whom  Mr. 
Grote  was  compared,  found  his  princi- 
ples oozing  out  of  his  fingers'  ends  at 
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Baise  ;  therefore  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  cause  of  Mrs  Grote's  es- 
capade was  that  Mr.  Grote  himself  had 
a  slight — a  very  slight — weakness  for 
the  many-twinkling  feet  of  this  delight- 
ful foreigner, 

!Mrs.  Grote's  character  was  well  sum- 
med up  by  Sydney  Smith,  who  said  to 
her  as  she  was  getting  into  her  carriage 
for  a  long  journey,  "  Go  where  you 
will,  do  what  you  like,  say  what  you 
please  :  I  have  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  your  indiscretion." 

Old  Lady  Cork,  the  most  eccentric  of 
mortals,  figures  in  these  volumes  in  a 
very  sprightly  fashion.  As  Miss 
Monckton,  she  was  maid-of-honor  to  the 
mother  of  George  III.,  and  Mrs. 
Kemble  heard  her  relate  how  one  day, 
when  she  was  sitting  in  the  Princess's 
apartments,  a  picture  turned  round  in 
its  frame,  and  Lord  Bute  entered  the 
room.  When  she  dined  out,  she  always 
got  up  a  subscription  for  "  Memory's  " 
relations  (Memory  was  a  young  girl  who 
wrote  her  letters),  and  after  amusing  the 
company  by  her  talk  about  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  used  to  be  carried  upstairs  by 
the  strongest  man  present.  She  was 
very  much  addicted  to  thieving.  Port- 
able property  was  not  safe  in  her 
presence  ;  in  fact,  every  finger  was  a 
fish-hook. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  \  heard  once  a  most  ludicrous  story  of  her 
carrying  off,  fatite  de  mieux,  a  hedgehog  from 
a  place  where  the  creature  was  a  pet  of  the 
porters,  and  was  running  tame  about  the  hall, 
as  Lady  Cork  crossed  it  to  get  into  her  car- 
riage^ She  made  her  poor,  '  Memory  '  seize 
up  the  prickley  breast,  but  after  driving  a  few 
miles  with  its  unpleasant  spiked  foot-warmer, 
she  foynd  means  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  small 
town,  where  she  stopped  to  change  horses,  to 
a  baker,  to  whom  she  gave  it  in  payment  for  a 
sponge  cake,  assuring  him  that  a  hedgehog 
would  be  invaluable  in  his  establishment  for 
the  destruction  of  black  beetles,  with  which 
she  knew,  from  good  authority,  that  the  prem- 
ises of  bakers  were  always  infested." 

What  a  sublimity  of  cunning  about 
this  little  arrangement  !  If  Lady  Cork 
had  gone  into  the  director  line,  what  a 
fraudulent  prospectus  she  could  have 
drawn  up  ! 

There  are  singular  ideas  of  heaven 
prevailing  among  mankind.  Horace 
Walpole's  idea  of  heaven  was  that  we 
should  be  more  surprised  at  the  people 
we  do  not  see  there,  than  at  the  people 


we  do.  Lady  Cork's  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  it  would  be  sitting  on 
damp  clouds,  and  singing  "  God  save 
the  King."  Lady  Harriet  D'Orsay 
thought  that  Lady  Cork  would  not  enjoy 
heaven  much,  as  she  had  no  ear  for 
music,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to 
steal  but  one  another's  wings.  Lady 
E.  thought  it  would  be  all  splendid 
fetes  and  delightful  dinner-parties,  and 
charming,  clever  people — just  like  the 
London  season,  only  a  great  deal  pleas- 
anter,  because  there  would  be  no  bores. 
Mrs.  Kemble  herself  would  not  be 
altogether  satisfied  with  heaven  if  she 
had  no  soft  rain-water  to  wash  in. 
Good  Mr,  Mitchell  without  Rachel,  Mrs. 
Kemble,  and  his  "  subscribers,"  would 
have  thought  heaven  a  very  dull  place. 
Angel  Sydney  Smith's  idea  of  heaven 
was  a  peculiar  one — eating  pates  de  foie 
gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Tre- 
lawny's  idea  of  another  place  is  quite 
original.  He  was  much  admired  by 
the  ladies  as  the  type  of  the  Corsair 
or  Lara,  and  was,  of  course,  expected 
to  make  his  exit,  a  la  Don  Juan,  in 
streaks  of  blue  fire. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

"  I  was  walking  once  with  Trelawny,  who  is 
as  chilly  as  an  Italian  grayhound,  at  Niagara, 
by  a  wall  of  rock,  upon  which  the  intense  sun 
beat  and  was  reflected  upon  us,  till  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  being  roasted  alive,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  this  is  hell  itself  !'  to  which  he  replied 
with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  '  Oh  dear,  I 
hope  hell  will  be  a  great  deal  warmer  than 
this  !'  " 

We  are  surprised  at  his  love  of  heat, 
because  when  he  lived  at  a  villa  at 
Putney — not  a  romantic  site  for  the 
habitation  of  a  pirate — an  acquaintance 
went  to  call  on  him.  He  was  ushered 
into  the  house — no  Trelawny  ;  he  was 
taken  to  the  side  of  a  pond  in  the 
grounds — still  no  Trelawny.  Trelawny 
at  last  slowly  emerged  from  the  water, 
got  on  the  bank,  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
astonished  visitor,  and  then  dived  into 
obscurity  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  quarrelling  about  religion 
that  prevails  in  certain  circles.  If  the 
discussions  were  carried  on  in  the  quiet 
and  thoughtful  tone  of  Mrs.  Kemble's 
letters  to  Miss  St.  Leger,  all  would  be 
well.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
were  lately  at  a  dinner-party  in  the 
country,  when  the  conversation  so  raged 
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about  theological  questions  that  we 
thought  it  would  end  in  a  free  fight. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  encouraged  indecent 
conversation  because  that  was  a  subject 
on  which  the  stupidest  person  might 
shine  the  most.  We  think  theological 
discussion  is  encouraged  on  the  same 
principle.  Charles  Kean  once  heard  a 
religious  discussion  between  a  Jew  and 
a  stage  coachman,  "What  do  you 
Jews  believe  in?"  said  the  coachman. 
"We  believe  in  God,"  said  the  Jew. 
"  Oh,  do  you  ?"  said  the  whip.  "  But 
do  you  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  ?" 
"Yes,  we  do,"  said  the  Jew.  "But 
do  you  believe  in  the  New  Testament  ?' ' 
"  No,  we  don't,"  answered  the  Jew. 
"Well,"  said  the  stage  coachman, 
"  that  is  what  I  call  so  d — d  inconsist- 
ent !"  This  discussion,  if  not  edifying, 
was  at  least  amusing. 

The  most  perfect  character  in  Mrs, 
Kemble's  book  to  our  mind  is  Mrs. 
Harry  Siddons,  the  beloved  of  Edin- 
burgh—" Our  Mrs.  Siddons,"  as  they 
fondly  called  her  there. 

Mrs.  Kemble  writes  : 

' '  In  Mrs.  Harry  Siddons's  house  religion  was 
never,  I  think,  directly  made  a  subject  of  in- 
culcation or  discussion  ;  the  usual  observances 
of  Church  of  England  people  were  regularly 
fulfilled  by  all  her  family,  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion governed  her  life  and  all  her  home  re- 
lations ;  but  special,  direct  reference  to  relig- 


ious subjects  was  infrequent  among  us.  God's 
service  in  that  house  took  the  daily  and  hourly 
form  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  un- 
selfish, tender  affection  toward  each  other,  and 
kindly  Christian  charity  toward  all." 

If  participators  in  religious  brawls 
would  follow  the  wise  example  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Siddons,  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  their  own  souls, 
but  to  their  friends'  ears. 

We  have  nosv  finished  our  part  in  the 
general  chorus  of  praise  with  which  this 
work  has  been  received.  It  has  pleased 
alike  the  young  and  the  old,  the  clever 
and  the  stupid,  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 
There  is  good  reading  for  every  kind  of 
mind.  One  writer  alone  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  a  howl  of  indignation  because 
there  is  no  index.  Some  people  are 
wild  about  indexes.  An  eminent  book 
collector,  noted  for  his  good-nature,  de- 
clared that  a  man  who  published  a  book 
without  an  index,  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
thistles  beyond  hell,  where  the  devil 
could  not  get  at  him.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  an  index  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  letters  and  reminiscences 
end  in  the  year  1848.  There  are  more 
than  thirty  years  of  letters  and  diaries 
unpublished.  Let  us  have  three  more 
volumes,  and  if  there  is  no  index  we 
will  join  the  shrieking  but  unreasonable 
critic  in  a  war-dance  of  dissatisfaction. 
—  Temple  Bar. 
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Man  is  prone  to  idealization.  He 
cannot  accept  as  final  the  phenomena  of 
the  sensible  world,  but  looks  behind 
that  world  into  another  which  rules  the 
sensible  one.  From  this  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  systems  of  mythology 
and  scientific  theories  have  equally 
sprung.  By  the  former  the  experiences 
of  volition,  passion,  power,  and  design, 
manifested  among  ourselves,  were  trans- 
planted, with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions, into  an  unseen  universe,  from 
which  the  sway  and  potency  of  these 
magnified  human  qualities  were  exerted. 
"  In  the  roar  of  thunder  and  in  the  vio- 


lence of  the  storm  was  felt  the  presence 
of  a  shouter  and  furious  strikers,  and 
out  of  the  rain  was  created  an  Indra  or 
giver  of  rain."  It  is  substantially  the 
same  with  science,  the  principal  force 
of  which  is  expended  in  endeavoring  to 
rend  the  veil  which  separates  the  sensi- 
ble world  from  an  ultra-sensible  one. 
In  both  cases  our  materials,  drawn  from 
the  world  of  the  senses,  are  modified  by 
the  imagination  to  suit  intellectual 
needs.  The  "  first  beginnings"  of 
Lucretius  were  not  objects  of  sense,  but 
they  were  suggested  and  illustrated  by 
objects  of  sense.  The  idea  of  atoms 
proved  an  early  want  on  the  part  of 
minds  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of 
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nature.  It  has  never  been  relinquished, 
and  in  our  own  day  it  is  growing  stead- 
ily in  povver  and  precision. 

The  union  of  bodies  in  fixed  and 
multiple  proportions  constitutes  the 
basis  of  modern  atomic  theory.  The 
same  compound  retains,  forever,  the 
same  elements,  in  an  unalterable  ratio. 
We  cannot  produce  pure  water  contain- 
ing one  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen 
and  nine  of  oxygen  ;  nor  can  we  pro- 
duce it  when  the  ratio  is  one  to  ten  ; 
but  we  can  produce  it  from  the  ratio  of 
one  to  eight,  and  from  no  other.  So 
also  when  water  is  decomposed  by  the 
electric  current,  the  proportion,  as  re- 
gards volumes,  is  as  fixed  as  in  the  case 
of  weights.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen  invariably  go  to  the 
formation  of  water.  Number  and  har- 
mony, as  in  the  Pythagorean  system, 
are  everywhere  dominant  in  this  under- 
world. 

Following  the  discovery  of  fixed  pro- 
portions as  we  have  that  of  multiple  pro- 
portions. For  the  same  compound,  as 
above  stated,  the  elementary  factors  are 
constant  ;  but  one  elementary  body 
often  unites  with  another  so  as  to  form 
different  compounds.  Water,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen  ;  but  a 
peroxide  of  that  substance  also  exists, 
containing  exactly  double  the  quantity 
of  oxygen.  Nitrogen  also  unites  with 
oxygen  in  various  ratios,  buc  not  in  all. 
The  union  takes  place,  not  gradually 
and  uniformly,  but  by  steps,  a  definite 
weight  of  matter  being  added  at  each 
step.  The  larger  combining  quantities 
of  oxygen  are  thus  multiples  of  the 
smaller  ones.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
combinations. 

We  remain  thus  far  in  the  region  of 
fact  ;  why  not  rest  there  ?  It  might  as 
well  be  asked  why  we  do  not,  like  our 
poor  relations  of  the  woods  and  forests, 
rest  content  with  the  facts  of  the  sensi- 
ble world.  In  virtue  of  our  mental 
idiosyncrasy,  we  demand  why  bodies 
should  combine  in  multiple  proportions, 
and  the  outcome  and  answer  of  this 
question  is  the  atomic  theory.  The 
definite  weights  of  matter  above  referred 
to  represent  the  weights  of  atoms,  in- 
divisible by  any  force  which  chemistry 
has  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
If  matter  were  a  continuum — if  it  were 
not  rounded  off,  so  to  say,  into  these 


discrete  atomic  masses — the  impassable 
breaches  of  continuity  which  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions  reveals,  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  These  atoms  are 
what  Maxwell  finely  calls  ' '  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  material  universe" 
which,  amid  the  wreck  of  composite 
matter,  "  remain  unbroken  and  un- 
worn." 

A  group  of  atoms  drawn  and  held 
together  by  what  chemists  term  affinity, 
is  called  a  molecule.  The  ultimate 
parts  of  all  compound  bodies  are  mole- 
cules. A  molecule  of  water,  for  ex- 
ample, consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, which  grasf)  and  are  grasped  by 
one  atom  of  oxygen.  When  water  is 
converted  into  steam,  the  distances 
between  the  molecules  are  greatly  aug- 
mented, but  the  molecules  themselves 
continue  intact.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, picture  the  constituent  atoms  of 
any  molecule  as  held  so  rigidly  together 
as  to  render  intestine  motion  impossi- 
ble. The  interlocked  atoms  have  still 
liberty  of  vibration,  which  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  become  so 
intense  as  to  shake  the  molecule  asun- 
der. Most  molecules — probably  all — 
are  wrecked  by  intense  heat,  or  in  other 
words  by  intense  vibratory  motion  ;  and 
many  are  wrecked  by  a  very  moderate 
heat  of  the  proper  quality.  Indeed,  a 
weak  force,  which  bears  a  suitable  re- 
lation to  the  constitution  of  the  mole- 
cule, can,  by  timely  savings  and  ac- 
cumlations,  accomplish  what  a  strong 
force  out  of  relation  fails  to  achieve. 

We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
in  which  the  physical  philosopher  for 
the  most  part  resides.  Science  has 
been  defined  as  "  organized  common 
sense  ;"  by  whom  I  have  forgotten  ; 
but,  unless  we  stretch  unduly  the  defini- 
tion of  common  sense,  I  think  it  is 
hardly  applicable  to  this  world  of  mole- 
cules. I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  creation  of  that  world  to  inspiration 
rather  than  to  what  -is  currently  known 
as  common  sense.  For  the  natural  his- 
tory sciences  the  definition  may  stand 
— hardly  for  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences. 

The  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by 
a  succession  of  waves  which  strike  the 
retina  in  periodic  intervals  ;  and  such 
waves,  impinging  on  the  molecules  of 
bodies,  agitate  their  constituent  atoms. 
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These  atoms  are  so  small,  and,  when 
grouped  to  molecules,  are  so  tightly 
clasped  together,  that  they  are  capable 
of  tremors  equal  in  rapidity  to  those  of 
light  and  radiant  heat.  To  a  mind 
coming  freshly  to  these  subjects,  the 
numbers  with  which  scientific  men  here 
habitually  deal  must  appear  utterly 
fantastical  ;  and  yet,  to  minds  trained  in 
the  logic  of  science,  they  express  most 
sober  and  certain  truth.  The  constitu- 
ent atoms  of  molecules  can  vibrate  to 
and  fro  millions  of  millions  of  times  in 
a  second.  The  waves  of  light  and  of  ra- 
diant heat  follow  each  other  at  similar 
rates  through  the  luminiferous  ether. 
Further,  the  atoms  of.different  molecules 
are  held  together  With  varying  degrees 
of  tightness — th^  are  tuned,  as  it 
were,  to  notes  of  different  pitch.  Sup- 
pose then  light-waves,  or  heat-waves, 
to  impinge  upon  an  assemblage  of  such 
molecules,  what  may  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur ?  The  same  as  what  occurs  when 
a  piano  is  opened  and  sung  into.  The 
waves  of  sound  select  the  strings  which 
respectively  respond  to  them — the 
strings,  that  is  to  say,  whose  rates  of 
vibration  are  the  same  as  their  own — 
and  of  the  general  series  of  strings  these 
only  sound.  The  vibratory  motion  of 
the  voice,  imparted  first  to  the  air,  is 
here  taken  up  by  the  strings.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  absorbed^  each  string 
constituting  itself  thereby  a  new  centre 
of  motion.  Thus  also,  as  regards  the 
tightly  locked  atoms  of  molecules  on 
which  waves  of  light  or  radiant  heat  im- 
pinge. Like  the  waves  of  sound  just 
adverted  to,  the  waves  of  ether  select 
those  atoms  whose  periods  of  vibration 
synchronize  with  their  own  periods  of 
recurrence,  and  to  such  atoms  deliver 
up  their  motion.  It  is  thus  that  light 
and  radiant  heat  are  absorbed. 

And  here  the  statement,  though  ele- 
mentary, must  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which 
are  presented  in  an  impure  form  in  the 
rainbow,  are  due  to  different  rates  of 
atomic  vibration  in  their  source,  the 
sun.  From  the  extreme  red  to  the  ex- 
treme violet,  between  which  are  embrac- 
ed all  colors  visible  to  the  human  eye, 
the  rapidity  of  vibration  steadily  in- 
creases, the  length  of  the  waves  of  ether 
produced  by  these  vibrations  diminish- 
ing   in    the    same    proportion.     I   say 


"  visible  to  the  human  eye,"  because 
there  may  be  eyes  capable  of  receiving 
visual  impression  from  waves  which  do 
not  affect  ours.  There  is  a  vast  store 
of  rays,  or  more  correctly  waves, 
beyond  the  red,  and  also  beyond  the 
violet,  which  are  incompetent  to  excite 
our  vision  ;  so  that  could  the  whole 
length  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  in- 
visible, be  seen  by  the  same  eye,  its 
length  would  be  vastly  augmented. 

I  have  spoken  of  molecules  being 
wrecked  by  a  moderate  amount  of  heat 
of  the  proper  quality  ;  let  us  examine 
this  point  for  a  moment.  There  is  a 
liquid  called  nitrite  of  amyl — frequently 
administered  to  patients  suffering  from 
heart  disease.  The  liquid  is  volatile, 
and  its  Vapor  is  usually  inhaled  by  the 
patient.  Let  a  quantity  of  this  vapor 
be  introduced  into  a  wide  glass  tube, 
and  let  a  concentrated  beam  of  solar 
light  be  sent  through  the  tube  along  its 
axis.  Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  beam, 
the  vapor  is  as  invisible  as  the  purest  air. 
When  the  light  enters,  a  bright  cloud  is 
immediately  precipitated  on  the  beam. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  the  waves  of 
light,  which  wreck  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
molecules,  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion forming  innumerable  liquid  parti- 
cles which  constitute  the  cloud.  Many 
other  gases  and  vapors  are  acted  upon 
in  a  similar  manner.  Now  the  waves 
that  produce  this  decompositon  are  by 
no  means  the  most  powerful  of  those 
emitted  by  the  sun.  It  is,  for  example, 
possible  to  gather  up  the  ultra-red  waves 
into  a  concentrated  beam,  and  to  send 
it  through  the  vapor,  like  the  beam  of 
light.  But,  though  possessing  vastly 
greater  energy  than  the  light  waves, 
they  fail  to  produce  decomposition. 
Hence  the  justification  of  the  statement 
already  made,  that  a  suitable  relation 
must  subsist  between  the  molecules  and 
the  waves  of  ether  to  render  the  latter 
effectual. 

A  very  impressive  illustration  of  the 
decomposing  power  of  the  waves  of 
light  is  here  purposely  chosen  ;  but  the 
processes  of  photography  illustrate  the 
same  principle.  The  photographer, 
without  fear,  illuminates  his  developing 
room  with  light  transmitted  through  red 
or  yellow  glass  ;  but  he  dares  not  use 
blue  glass,  for  blue  light  would  decom- 
pose his  chemicals.     And  yet  the  waves 
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of  red  light,  measured  by  the  amount  of 
energy  which  they  carry,  are  immensely 
more  powerful  than  the  waves  of  blue. 
The  blue  rays  are  usually  called  chemi- 
cal rays — a  misleading  term  ;  for,  as 
Draper  and  others  have  taught  us,  the 
rays  that  produce  the  grandest  chemical 
effects  in  nature,  by  decomposing  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  which  form  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  are  not  the  blue 
ones.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  salts 
of  silver,  and  many  other  compounds, 
the  blue  rays  are  the  most  effectual. 
How  is  it  then  that  weak  waves  can 
produce  effects  which  strong  waves  are 
incompetent  to  produce  ?  This  is  a 
feature  characteristic  of  periodic 
motiori.  In  the  experiment  of  singing 
into  an  open  piano  already  referred  to, 
it  is  the  accord  subsisting  between  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  and  those  of  the 
string  that  causes  the  latter  to  sound. 
Were  this  accord  absent,  the  intensity 
of  the  voice  might  be  quintupled,  with- 
out producing  any  response.  But  when 
voice  and  string  are  identical  in  pitch, 
the  successive  impulses  add  themselves 
together,  and  this  addition  renders 
them,  in  the  aggregate,  powerful, 
though  individually  they  may  be  weak. 
In  some  such  fashion  the  periodic 
strokes  of  the  smaller  ether  waves  accu- 
mulate, till  the  atoms  on  which  their 
timed  impulses  impinge  are  jerked  asun- 
der, and  what  we  call  chemical  decom- 
position ensues. 

Savart  was  the  first  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  musical  sounds  upon  liquid 
jets,  and  I  have  now  to  describe  an  ex- 
periment belonging  to  this  class,  which 
bears  upon  the  present  question.  From 
a  screw-tap  in  my  little  Alpine  kitchen 
I  permitted,  an  hour  ago,  a  vein  of 
water  to  descend  into  a  trough,  so  ar- 
ranging the  flow  that  the  jet  was  steady 
and  continuous  from  top  to  bottom.  A 
slight  diminution  of  the  orifice  caused 
the  continuous  portion  of  the  vein  to 
shorten,  the  part  further  down  resolving 
itself  into  drops.  In  my  experiment, 
however,  the  vein,  before  it  broke,  was 
intersected  by  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
Shouting  near  the  descending  jet  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect  upon  it.  The 
higher  notes  of  the  voice,  however 
powerful,  were  also  ineffectual.  But 
when  the  voice  was  lowered  to  about 
130  vibrations  a  second,  the  feeblest  ut- 


terance of  this  note  sufficed  to  shorten, 
by  one  half,  the  continuous  portion  of 
the  jet.  The  responsive  drops  ran 
along  the  vein,  pattered  against  the 
trough,  and  scattered  a  copious  spray 
round  their  place  of  impact.  When 
the  note  ceased,  the  continuity  and 
steadiness  of  the  vein  were  immediately 
restored.  The  formation  of  the  drops 
was  here  periodic  ;  and  when  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  note  accurately  synchroniz- 
ed with  the  periods  of  the  drops,  the 
waves  of  sound  aided  what  Plateau  has 
proved  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  liquid  cylinder  to  resolve  itself  into 
spherules,  and  virtually  decomposed  the 
vein, 

I  have  stated,  without  proof,  that 
where  absorption  occurs,  the  motion  of 
the  ether-waves  is  taken  up  by  the  con- 
stituent atoms  of  molecules.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  ether-waves,  in 
passing  through  an  assemblage  of 
molecules,  might  deliver  up  their  mo- 
tion to  each  molecule  as  a  whole,  leav- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms  unchanged.  But  the 
long*  series  of  reactions,  represented  by 
the  deportment  of  nitrite  of  amyl  vapor, 
does  not  favor  this  conception  ;  for, 
were  the  atoms  animated  solely  by  a 
common  motion,  the  molecules  would 
not  be  decomposed.  The  fact  of  de- 
composition, then,  goes  to  prove  the 
atoms  to  be  the  seat  of  the  absorption. 
They,  in  great  part,  take  up  the  energy 
of  the  ether-waves,  whereby  their  union 
is  severed,  and  the  building  materials 
of  the  molecules  are  scattered  abroad. 

Molecules  differ  in  stability  ;  some 
of  them,  though  hit  by  waves  of  consid- 
erable force,  and  taking  up  the  motions 
of  these  waves,  nevertheless  hold  their 
own  with  a  tenacity  which  defies  de- 
composition. And  here,  in  passing,  I 
may  say  that  it  would  give  me  extreme 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  point  to  my 
researches  in  confirmation  of  the  solar 
theory  recently  enunciated  by  my  friend 
the  President  of  the  British  Association. 
But  though  the  experiments  which  I 
have  made  on  the  decomjjosition  of 
vapors  by  light  mi^t  be  numbered  by 
the  thousand,  I  have,  to  my  regret,  en- 
countered no  fact  which  proves  that  free 
aqueous  vapor  is  decomposed  by  the 
solar  rays,  or  that  the  sun  is  reheated  by 
the  combination  of^  gases,  in  the  sever- 
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ance  of  which  it   had  previously  sacri- 
ficed its  heat. 

II. 

The  memorable  investigations  of  Les- 
lie and  Rumford,  and  the  subsequent 
classical  researches  of  Melloni,  dealt, 
in  the  main,  with  the  properties  of  radi- 
ant heat  ;  while  in  my  investigations, 
radiant  heat,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  an  end,  was  employed  as  a  means  of 
exploring  molecular  condition.  On  this 
score  little  could  be  said  until  the  gas- 
eous form  of  matter  was  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  experiment.  This  was 
first  affected  in  1859,  when  it  was  prov- 
ed that  gases  and  vapors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  open  door  which  the  distances  be- 
tween their  molecules  might  be  supposed 
to  offer  to  the  heat  waves,  were,  in 
many  cases,  able  effectually  to  bar  their 
passage.  It  was  then  proved  that  while 
the  elementary  gases  and  their  mixtures, 
including  among  the  latter  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  were  almost  as  pervious  as 
a  vacuum  to  ordinary  radiant  heat,  the 
compound  gases  were  one  and  all  ab- 
sorbers, some  of  them  taking  up  with 
intense  avidity  the  motion  of  the  ether- 
waves. 

A  single  illustration  will  here  suffice. 
Let  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  fourteen 
by  weight,  be  enclosed  in  a  space 
through  which  are  passing  the  heat  rays 
from  an  ordinary  stove.  The  gaseous 
mixture  offers  no  measurable  impedi- 
ment to  the  rays  of  heat.  Let  the 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  now  unite  to 
form  the  compound  ammonia.  A  magi- 
cal change  instantly  occurs.  The  num- 
ber of  atoms  present  remains  unchang- 
ed. The  transparency  of  the  com- 
pound is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  mixt- 
ure prior  to  combination.  No  change 
is  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  the  keen 
vision  of  experiment  soon  detects  the 
fact  that  the  perfectly  transparent  and 
highly  attenuated  ammonia  resembles 
pitch  or  lampblack  in  its  behavior  to  the 
rays  of  heat. 

There  is  probably  boldness,  if  not 
rashness,  in  the  attempt  to  make  these 
ultra-sensible  actions  generally  intelligi- 
ble, and  I  may  have  already  transgressed 
the  limits  beyond  which  the  writer  of  a 
familiar  article  cannot  profitably  go. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  remnant  of 


readers  willing  to  accompany  me,  and 
for  their  sakes  I  proceed.  A  hundred 
compounds  might  be  named  which,  like 
the  ammonia,  are  transparent  to  light, 
but  more  or  less  opaque — often,  indeed, 
intensely  opaque — to  the  rays  of  heat 
from  obscure  sources.  Now  the  differ- 
ence between  these  latter  rays  and  the 
light-rays  is  purely  a  difference  of  period 
of  vibration.  The  vibrations  in  the 
case  of  light  are  more  rapid,  and  the 
ether  waves  which  they  produce  are 
shorter,  than  in  the  case  of  obscure 
heat.  Why  then  should  the  ultra  red 
waves  be  intercepted  by  bodies  like 
ammonia,  while  the  more  rapidly  recur- 
rent waves  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum 
are  allowed  free  transmission  ?  The 
answer  I  hold  to  be  that,  by  the  act  of 
chemical  combination,  the  vibrations  of 
the  constituent  atoms  of  the  molecules 
are  rendered  so  sluggish  as  to  synchro- 
nize with  the  motions  of  the  longer 
waves.  They  resemble  loaded  piano- 
strings,  or  slowly  descending  water-jets, 
requiring  notes  of  low  pitch  to  set  them 
in  motion. 

The  influence  of  synchronism  between 
the  "  radiant  "  and  the  "  absorbent  "  is 
well  shown  by  the  behavior  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  To  the  complex  emission 
from  our  heated  stove,  carbonic  acid 
would  be  one  of  the  most  transparent 
of  gases.  For  such  waves  olefiant  gas, 
for  example,  would  vastly  transcend  it 
in  absorbing  power.  But  when  we 
select  a  radiant  with  whose  waves  the 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  in  accord,  the 
case  is  entirely  altered.  Such  a  radiant 
is  found  in  a  carbonic  oxide  flame, 
where  the  radiating  body  is  really  hot 
carbonic  acid.  To  this  special  radia- 
tion carbonic  acid  is  the  most  opaque  of 
gases. 

And  here  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  question  of  great  delicacy 
and  importance.  Both  as  a  radiator, 
and  as  an  absorber,  carbonic  acid  is,  in 
general,  a  feeble  gas.  It  is  beaten  in 
this  respect  by  chloride  of  methyl,  ethy- 
lene, ammonia,  sulphurous  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  marsh  gas.  Compared  with 
some  of  these  gases,  its  behavior  in 
fact  approaches  that  of  elementary 
bodies.  May  it  not  help  to  explain 
their  neutrality  ?  The  doctrine  is  now 
very  generally  accepted  that  atoms  of 
the  same  kind  may,  like  atoms  of  differ- 
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ent  kinds,  group  themselves  to  mole- 
cules. Affinity  exists  between  hydrogen 
and  hydrogen,  and  between  chlorine 
and  chlorine,  as  well  as  between  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine.  We  have  thus  homo- 
geneous molecules  as  well  as  heteroge- 
neous molecules,  and  the  neutrality  so 
strikingly  exhibited  by  the  elements  may 
be  due  to  a  quality  of  which  carbonic 
acid  furnishes  a  partial  illustration. 
The  paired  atoms  of  the  elementary 
molecules  may  be  so  out  of  accord  with 
the  periods  of  the  ultra-red  waves — the 
vibrating  periods  of  these  atoms  may, 
for  example,  be  so  rapid — as  to  disqual- 
ify them  both  from  emitting  those 
waves,  and  from  accepting  their  energy. 
This  would  practically  destroy  their 
power,  bf)th  as  radiators  and  absorbers. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  a  distin- 
guished authority  has  for  some  time  en- 
tertained this  hypothesis. 

We  must,  however,  refresh  ourselves 
by  occasional  contact  with  the  solid 
ground  of  experiment,  and  an  interest- 
ing problem  now  lies  before  us  awaiting 
experimental  solution.  Suppose  200 
men  to  be  scattered  equably  throughout 
the  length  of  Pall  Mall.  By  timely 
swerving  now  and  then  a  runner  from 
St.  James's  Palace  to  the  Athenseum 
Club  might  be  able  to  get  through  such 
a  crowd  without  much  hindrance.  But 
supposing  the  men  to  close  up  so  as  to 
form  a  dense  file  crossing  Pall  Mall 
from  north  to  south  :  such  a  barrier 
might  seriously  impede,  or  entirely 
stop,  the  runner.  Instead  of  a  crowd 
of  men,  let  us  imagine  a  column  of 
molecules  under  small  pressure,  thus 
resembling  the  sparsely  distributed 
crowd.  Let  us  suppose  the  column  to 
shorten,  without  change  in  the  quantity 
of  matter,  until  the  molecules  are  so 
squeezed  together  as  to  resemble  the 
closed  file  across  Pall  Mall.  During 
these  changes  of  density,  would  the  ac- 
tion of  the  molecules  upon  a  beam  of 
heat  passing  among  them,  at  all  resem- 
ble the  action  of  the  crowd  upon  the 
runner  ? 

We  must  answer  this  question  by 
direct  experiment.  To  form  our  mo- 
lecular crowd  we  place,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  gas  or  vapor  in  a  tube  38 
inches  long,  the  ends  of  which  are 
closed  with  circular  windows,  air-tight, 
but  formed  of  a  substance  which  offers 


little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  calorific 
waves.  Calling  the  measured  value  of 
a  heat-beam  passing  through  this  tube 
100,  we  carefully  determine  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  this  total  absorbed  by  the 
molecules  in  the  tube.  We  then  gather 
precisely  the  same  number  of  molecules 
into  a  column  10.8  inches  long,  the  one 
column  being  thus  three  and  a  half 
times  the  length  of  the  other.  In  this 
case  also  we  determine  the  quantity  of 
radiant  heat  absorbed.  By  the  depres- 
sion of  a  barometric  column,  we  can 
easily  and  exactly  measure  out  the  prop- 
er quantities  of  the  gaseous  body.  It  is 
obvious  that  i  mercury  inch  of  vapor,  in 
the  long  tube,  would  represent  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  matter — or,  in  other 
words,  the  same  number  of  molecules 
— as  3I-  inches  in  the  short  one  ;  while  2 
inches  of  vapor  in  the  long  tube  would 
be  equivalent  to  7  inches  in  the  short 
one. 

The  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  vapors  of  two  very  volatile 
liquids,  namely,  sulphuric  ether  and 
hydride  of  amyl.  The  sources  of  radi- 
ant heat  were,  in  some  cases,  an  in- 
candescent lime  cylinder,  and  in  others 
a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  heated  to 
bright  redness  by  an  electric  current. 
One  or  two  of  the  measurements  will 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 
First  then,  as  regards  the  lime  light  : 
for  I  inch  of  pressure  in  the  long  tube, 
the  absorption  was  18.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  beam  ;  while  for  3.5  inches  of 
pressure  in  the  short  tube,  the  absorp- 
tion was  18,8  per  cent,  or  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  former.  For  2 
inches  pressure,  moreover,  in  the  long 
tube,  the  absorption  was  25.7  per  cent  ; 
while  for  7  inches,  in  the  short  tube,  it 
was  25.6  per  cent  of  the  total  beam. 
Thus  closely  do  the  absorptions  in  the 
two  cases  run  together — thus  emphati- 
cally do  the  molecules  assert  their  in- 
dividuality. As  long  as  their  number  is 
unaltered,  their  action  on  radiant  heat 
is  unchanged.  Passing  from  the  lime- 
light to  the  incandescent  spiral,  the 
absorptions  of  the  smaller  equivalent 
quantities,  in  the  two  tubes,  were  23.5 
and  23.4  per  cent  ;  while  the  absorp- 
tions  of  the  larger  equivalent  quantities 
were  32.1  and  32.6  per  cent  respective- 
ly. This  constancy  of  absorption, 
when    the  density  of  a  gas  or  vapor   is 
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varied,  I  have  called  "  the  conservation 
of  molecular  action." 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  change 
of  density,  in  these  experiments,  has 
not  been  carried  far  enough  to  justify 
the  enunciation  of  a  law  of  molecular 
physics.  The  condensation  into  less 
than  one  third  of  the  space  does  not,  it 
may  be  said,  quite  represent  the  close 
file  of  men  across  Pall  Mall.  Let  us 
therefore  push  matters  to  extremes, 
and  continue  the  condensation  till  the 
vapor  has  been  squeezed  into  a  liquid. 
To  the  pure  change  of  density  we  shall 
then  have  added  the  change  in  the 
state  of  aggregation.  The  experiments 
here  are  more  easily  described  than  ex- 
ecuted ;  nevertheless,  by  sufficient 
training,  scrupulous  accuracy,  and 
minute  attention  to  details,  success  may 
be  insured.  Knowing  the  respective 
specific  gravities,  it  is  easy,  by  calcula- 
tion, to  determine  the  condensation 
requisite  to  reduce  a  column  of  vapor  of 
definite  density  and  length  to  a  layer  of 
liquid  of  definite  thickness.  Let  the 
vapor,  for  example,  be  that  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  let  it  be  introduced  into  our 
38-inch  tube  till  a  pressure  of  7.2  inches 
of  mercury  is  obtained.  Or  let  it  be 
hydride  of  amyl,  of  the  same  length, 
and  at  a  pressure  of  6 '6  inches.  Sup- 
posing the  column  to  shorten,  the  vapor 
would  become  proportionally  denser, 
and  would,  in  each  case,  end  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  layer  of  liquid  exactly  i 
millimetre  in  thickness.*  Conversely,  a 
layer  of  liquid  ether,  or  of  hydride  of 
amyl.  of  this  thickness,  were  its  mole- 
cules freed  from  the  thrall  of  cohesion, 
would  form  a  column  of  vapor  38 
inches  long,  at  a  pressure  of  7.2  inches 
in  the  one  case,  and  of  6.6  inches  in  the 
other.  In  passing  through  the  liquid 
layer,  a  beam  of  heat  encounters  the 
same  number  of  molecules  as  in  passing 
through  the  vapor  layer  ;  and  our  prob- 
lem is  to  decide,  by  experiment, 
whether,  in  both  cases,  the  molecule  is 
not  the  dominant  factor,  or  whether  its 
power  is  augmented,  diminished,  or 
otherwise  overridden  by  the  state  of 
aggregation. 

Using  the  sources  of  heat  before  men- 
tioned, and  employing  diathermaneous 
lenses,    or   silvered  mirrors,    to  render 

*  The  millimetre  is  ^  of  an  inch. 


the  rays  from  those  sources  parallel,  the 
absorption  of  radiant  heat  was  deter- 
mined, first  for  the  liquid  layer,  and 
then  for  its  equivalent  vaporous  layer. 
As  before,  a  representative  experiment 
or  two  will  suffice  for  illustration. 
When  the  substance  was  sulphuric 
ether,  and  the  source  of  radiant  heat  an 
incandescent  platinum  spiral,  the  ab- 
sorption by  the  column  of  vapor  was 
found  to  be  66.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
beam.  The  absorption  of  the  equiva- 
lent liquid  layer  was  next  determined, 
and  found  to  be  67.2  per  cent.  Liquid 
and  vapor,  therefore,  differed  from  each 
other  only  0.5  per  cent ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  practically  identical  in  their 
action.  The  radiation  from  the  lime- 
light has  a  greater  power  of  penetration 
through  transparent  substances  than 
that  from  the  spiral.  In  the  emission 
from  both  of  these  sources  we  have  a 
mixture  of  obscure  and  luminous  rays  ; 
but  the  ration  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  in  the  limelight,  is  greater  than 
in  the  spiral  ;  and,  as  the  very  meaning 
of  transparency  is  perviousness  to  the 
luminous  rays,  the  emission  in  which 
these  rays  are  predominant  must  pass 
most  freely  through  transparent  sub- 
stances. Increased  transmission  im- 
plies diminished  absorption  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  respective  absorptions  of 
ether  vapor  and  liquid  ether,  when  the 
limelight  was  used,  instead  of  being  66.7 
and  67.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be — 
Vapor          .  .  .     33.3  per  cent 

Liquid.  .  .  33-3       " 

no  difference  whatever  being  observed 
between  the  two  states  of  aggregation. 
The  same  was  found  true  of  hydride  of 
amyl.     . 

This  constancy  and  continuity  of  the 
action  exerted  on  the  waves  of  heat 
when  the  state  of  aggregation  is 
changed,  I  have  called  "  the  thermal 
continuity  of  liquids  and  vapors."  It 
is,  I  think,  the  strongest  illustration 
hitherto  adduced  of  the  conservation  of 
molecular  action. 

Thus,  by  new  methods  of  search,  we 
reach  a  result  which  was  long  ago  enun- 
ciated on  other  grounds.  Water  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  opaque  of 
liquids  to  the  waves  of  obscure  heat. 
But  if  the  relation  of  liquids  to  their 
vapors  be  that  here  shadowed  forth  ;  if 
in  both  cases  the  molecule  asserts  itself 
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to  be  the  dominant  factor,  then  the  dis- 
persion of  the  water  of  our  seas  and 
rivers,  as  invisible  aqueous  vapor  in 
our  atmosphere,  does  not  annul  the  ac- 
tion of  the  molecules  on  solar  and  ter- 
restrial heat.  Both  are  profoundly 
modified  by  this  constituent  ;  but  as 
aqueous  vapor  is  transparent,  which,  as 
before  explained,  means  pervious  to  the 
luminous  rays,  and  as  the  emission  from 
the  sun  abounds  in  such  rays,  while 
from  the  earth's  emission  they  are 
wholly  absent,  the  vapor-screen  offers  a 
far  greater  hindrance  to  the  outflow  of 
heat  from  the  earth  toward  space  than 
to  the  inflow  from  the  sun  toward  the 
earth.     The    elevation    of  our  planet's 


temperature  is  therefore  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  aqueous 
vapor  in  our  air.  Flimsy  as  that  gar- 
ment may  appear,  were  it  removed,  ter- 
restrial life  would  probably  perish 
through  the  consequent  refrigeration. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some 
account  of  a  recent  incursion  into  that 
ultra-sensible  world  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  this  paper.  Invited  by  my 
publishers,  with  whom  I  have  now 
worked  in  harmony  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  to  send  some  contribution 
to  the  first  number  of  their  new  maga- 
zine, I  could  not  refuse  them  this 
proof  of  my  good-will. — Longman  s 
Magazine. 
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Virtually  we  had  done  Niagara  ! 
Arriving  the  night  previous  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  American  friend,  we  had 
been  registered  at  the  Cascade  House, 
and  marched  up  to  our  rooms  to  be 
tired  into  troublous  sleep  by  the  never- 
ending  monotone  of  the  Rapids  outside 
our  windows. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  breakfast,  the 
prominent  point  of  which  was  the  in- 
tense blackness  of  the  negro  waiter  who 
served  it,  we  had  been  placed  in  a  car- 
riage and  taken  over  what  seemed  to 
us  a  perilous  bridge  to  Goat  Island. 
Round  it  we  had  wandered,  shuddering 
at  the  rush  of  the  white-capped  rapids 
on  either  side,  and  wondering  why  the 
Island  did  not  slough  off  bodily  into  the 
awful  black  pool  below.  We  had  look- 
ed in  stolid  surprise  at  the  plunge  of 
water  over  the  American  Fall,  and  the 
filmy  dome  of  white  spray  rising  from 
the  graceful  green  curves  of  the  still 
grander  Horse  Shoe.  We  had  vowed 
never  to  trust  ourselves  again  on  that 
flimsy-looking  carriage-bridge,  suspend- 
ed two  hundred  feet  in  air  above  un- 
measured depths  of  water.  We  had 
been  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  but  had 
turned  back  in  dismay  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  under  watery  recesses.  We 
had  driven  down  the  Canadian  side  of 
that  black  gulf  below  the  falls,  scarce  a 
thousand  feet  wide,  but  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  whose  seething,  boiling, 
tumbling,  racing  water  seemed  like  the 


strivings  of  something  human  to  leave 
the  ghastly  purgatory  above,  and  gain 
the  calm  heaven  of  Lake  Ontario,  ten 
miles  away  and  below.  We  had  driven 
along  this  gulf  to  the  Whirlpool,  in 
whose  circling  depths  logs  and  tree- 
trunks,  stripped  of  bark  and  water- 
worn,  swept  round  and  round,  and  anon 
raised  a  despairing  arm  to  heaven  for 
help,  only  to  sink  back  into  the  toils 
again.  Never  did  Dore's  illustrations 
of  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  give  so  thorough 
an  ideal  of  unending,  restless  striving 
as  did  those  poor  logs,  rising,  falling, 
sheering  upward,  and  subsiding  in  the 
cruel  swirls  of  that  dark  pool. 

Almost  saddened  at  the  sight,  right 
glad  were  we  to  drive  back  again  to  the 
American  side  by  the  Lower  Bridge, 
across  which  we  walked  to  be  terrified 
to  the  verge  of  suicide  at  a  sudden 
vibration,  and  the  rumble  of  a  train 
passing  over  our  heads,  drowning  for 
a  time  even  the  roar  of  the  Falls  them- 
selves ;  and  then  to  the  whirlpool 
rapids,  down  to  the  leyel  of  which  we 
were  dropped  by  an  elevator  (subsider 
would  seem  a  more  appropriate  term). 
And  as  we  sat  and  lounged  there  on 
the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
looked  along  the  sheer  rock  walls  of  the 
chasm,  up  and  down  stream,  and  at  the 
vast  spheroidal  waves  of  green  water 
raising  their  white  caps  fifteen  feet 
above  our  heads,  only  to  subside  at  our 
feet,  and  race  past  us,  and  form  again 
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just  below,  we  agreed  that  our  Amer- 
ican friend  had  served  us  well.  We 
had,  under  his  guidance,  "  done  " 
Niagara,  and  this  last  phase  was  more 
sublime  and  glorious  than  all  the  others. 
The  helter-skelter  of  the  Rapids  at 
Goat  Island  was  more  inspiriting  ;  the 
vast  magnificence  of  the  white  and 
iridescent  spray  of  the  Falls  themselves, 
those  thunder-makers  of  the  monotone 
that  pervaded  the  air,  might  have  been 
more  striking,  the  blackness  of  the  great 
pool  more  awsome,  the  yearning  for 
freedom  of  the  bondaged  tree-stems  in 
the  whirlpool,  gave  us  a  better  idea  of 
the  cruel  grip  the  water  retains  over  all 
that  touches  it  ;  but  here,  at  the 
Rapids,  the  joyous  rush  and  roar  of  the 
water,  imprisoned  long  in  the  black 
depths  of  the  pool  above,  and  then  sud- 
denly broken  loose,  racing,  swirling, 
hurrying  past  us  to  the  calm  and  placid 
bosom  of  Ontario,  inspired  us.  We 
were  roused  to  enthusiasm  over  it,  and 
were  almost  angry  with  our  American 
friend's  breaking  in  upon  our  medita- 
tion, till  the  horror  of  his  story  so  ab- 
sorbed us  as  to  make  us  unconscious  of 
even  the  water  rushing  by  us,  and  the 
hum  of  the  Falls  quivering  on  the  air. 

About  five  years  ago,  said  he,  sud- 
denly, I  was  sitting  on  this  same  rock, 
watching  the  waves  break  and  tower 
above  me,  only  to  fall  and  worship  at 
my  feet  and  eddy  round  this  little  cove, 
when  out  of  the  top  of  a  wave  there 
flashed  something  so  like  a  human  form, 
that  as  it  hung  for  a  moment  in  the 
eddy  there,  I  grabbed  at  it  instinctively, 
and,  with  the  help  of  those  with  me, 
dragged  out  on  to  the  rocks  the  body — 
whether  alive  or  dead  we  knew  not — of 
a  smart  thick-set  man  of  middle  age. 
Part  of  a  sock  and  the  torn  waistband 
of  his  trousers  were  all  the  remnants  of 
clothes  he  had  on  ;  and  as  we  turned 
him  over  to  try  and  pump  his  lungs  full 
of  air,  we  could  see  cuts,  scratches,  and 
livid  marks  covering  his  body  from 
brain-pan  to  tendon  Achilles. 

One  of  our  party  of  four,  a  surgeon, 
stoutly  averred  that  the  man  was  not 
beyond  all  chance  of  resuscitation  ;  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  after 
the  doctor  had  worked  over  him  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  the  nearest  house, 
that  the  *  man  was  actually  living, 
although  the  thread  of  life  had  been  so 


chafed,  that  any  moment  the  strain  of 
trying  to  live  migfit  snap  it. 

So  as  we  all  lived  at  Buffalo,  only  twen- 
ty miles  away,  we  agreed  to  leave  the  man 
in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  return  in  a 
couple  of  days  to  find  out  from  his  own 
lips  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  most 
extraordinary  appearance,  only  making 
our  friend  promise  that  we  should  be 
present  when  he  told  his  story. 

Many  were  the  theories  advanced  as 
we  went  home,  as  to  who  and  what  was 
our  half-drowned  man,  and  why  and 
where  he  had  plunged  into  the  Niagara 
River. 

The  only  reasonable  one  seemed  to 
be  that  he  must  have  been  a  workman 
on  some  of  the  elevators  or  bridge  foun- 
dations, who  had  wandered  down  along 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  slipped  into 
the  rapids  just  above  where  we  rescued 
him  ;  as  it  seemed  that  fifty  yards  of 
those  pinnacled  racing  waves  would 
thrash  the  brains,  let  alone  the  life,  out 
of  the  strongest  man  alive.  But  inqui- 
ries next  day  showed  that  no  workman 
had  been  missed  from  the  gangs  working 
below  the  Falls,  and  no  man  answering 
to  his  description  seemed  to  have  been 
seen  at  all  that  day  round  the  Falls  or 
the  rapids  below  them.  We  had  there- 
fore to  wait  for  word  from  the  doctor, 
and  speculate  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
suicide  or  murder,  planned  so  skilfully 
as  to  be  entirely — or  at  least  so  far — 
unexplainable. 

The  second  day  came  ;  and  with  it 
word  from  the  doctor  that  the  patient 
was  trembling  in  the  balance  between 
life  and  death.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  general  complica- 
tion, and  the  symptoms  he  showed  of  a 
man  recovering  from  the  last  stage  of 
drowning  were  really  the  least  serious. 
The  bruises  on  his  whole  body, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  marked 
weakness  of  stomach,  tended  to  show 
that  there  were  internal  injuries — in  fact 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a 
man  so  knocked  about  outwardly,  and 
yet  whole  within. 

The  long  spells  of  torpor,  broken  with 
sudden  bursts  of  nervous  horror,  ac- 
companied by  spasmodic  tremblings  of 
the  limbs,  during  which  he  would  con- 
tinually cry  out,  indicated  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  as  well  : 
and  when  these  nervous  fits  were  over, 
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and  just  as  the  exhaustion  from  them 
set  in,  there  was  an  evident  wish,  with- 
out the  physical  power  to  do  it,  to  make 
some  statement — to  describe  what  had 
happened,  the  doctor  supposed.  Often 
he  would  mutter  the  words,  "  Niagara," 
and  again  "  The  Falls,"  "  Alto- 
gether," our  friend  wrote  us,  "  there  is 
something  queer  behind  it  all,  which  I 
should  like  to  fathom  ;  so,  as  the  inan 
may  die  any  moment,  hold  yourselves 
in  readiness  to  come  down  for  the  ante- 
mortem  statement  on  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram, in  case  I  have  time  to  send  it, 
and  in  case  you  care  to  come." 

Whether  it  was  natural  curiosity  or 
whether  there  was  a  real  interest  in  the 
poor  wretch  we  had  so  far  saved,  I  know 
not.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  had  thought 
and  talked  so  much  over  the  matter, 
that  it  had  taken  complete  hold  on  us  ; 
and  the  excitement  was  intense,  when, 
as  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we 
were  dining  together  at  the  club,  a  tele- 
gram was  handed  to  one  of  us,  contain- 
ing these  words  : 

"  Come  quick,  all  three  of  you. 

"X." 

There  was  five  minutes  to  catch  the 
train  for  Niagara  Falls.  We  caught  it, 
and  never  did  railway  journey  seem  so 
long.     Every  moment  was  an  hour. 

A  hack,  with  the  doctor's  assistant, 
was  waiting  for  us  at  the  Falls  Station, 
and  almost  before  we  could  get  any  in- 
formation out  of  him  regarding  the 
patient,  we  were  at  the  house,  where  the 
doctor  himself  met  us,  and  drew  us  into 
the  room. 

We  were  all  of  us  intensely  excited, 
and  even  the  doctor's  imperturbable 
calm  seemed  ruffled. 

"  Boys,"  said  he  "  listen  !  The 
man  is  between  life  and  death  ;  but  he 
is  conscious  of  all  around  Him  now,  and 
seems  to  be  of  what  has  passed.  He 
wants  to  tell  his  story.  Whether  he 
lives  through  the  recital  is  a  question. 
I  think  he  may,  and  at  all  events  he  has 
a  secret  that  he  must  get  rid  of,  or  it 
will  kill  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that. 
I've  tried  to  explain  to  him  his  danger  ; 
but  he's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  poor  wretch  ! 
I  think  he  understood  though,  for  he 
said  to  me  with  a  strong  Italian  accent 
— '  I  tell  queek,  or  I  die.' 

"  But  now,  promise  to  be  careful  ; 
don't  express  surprise  at  anything  you 


see  or  hear  ;  for  the  man's  life  hangs  on 
a  thread." 

The  room  into  which  the  doctor  then 
ushered  us  was  large  and  comfortable, 
but  for  the  gloomy  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp  and  the  natural  shock  at  first 
sight  of  the  figure  propped  up  in  bed 
on  pillows  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room. 

The  patient's  face  was  livid.  From 
under  intensely  black  arched  eyebrows, 
eyes,  so  far  sunken  as  to  disappear 
altogether  but  for  their  brightness, 
gleamed  at  us  through  the  half-light. 
In  spite  of  the  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
muscular  chest,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  seemed  to  have  shrunk  fearfully, 
even  since  we  had  seen  him  last  ;  and 
his  hands  toyed  and  clutched  nervously 
at  the  sheet. 

A  priest,  whose  black  dress  and  aus- 
tere face  helped  nothing  to  lighten  up 
the  sombre  picture,  came  forward  from 
the  side  of  the  bed  as  we  entered, 
motioned  us  to  chairs,  and  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  be  seated.  Doctor  !  the 
rites  of  the  Church  have  been  adminis- 
tered ;  but  our  patient  says  that  he  has 
a  statement  to  make,  which  he  wishes 
me  not  to  incorporate  into  his  confes- 
sion, but  that  he  would  like  to  make  it 
before  the  gentlemen  who  saved  him, 
who  I  presume  are  the  ones  present.  I 
administered  the  rites  in  extremis^  as  I 
feared  he  might  not  be  able  to  tell  all  his 
tale  ;  and  have  given  him  the  absolution  : 
but  we  must  be  our  own  judges,  gentle- 
men, after  we  have  heard  it,  as  to 
whether  the  story  should  be  kept  secret 
or  not." 

We  all  bowed  assent  ;  the  priest  drew 
back,  and  the  doctor  took  his  station  by 
the  patient. 

The  man  had  evidently  understood 
that  the  time  was  come  to  speak,  for 
after  a  gleam  of  recognition  as  we  came 
into  the  room,  he  had  closed  his  eyes  ; 
and  lay  still,  nerving  himself  for  the 
effort. 

The  silence  after  the  priest  had 
ceased  speaking  was  fearfully  oppres- 
sive. The  whole  facts  connected  with 
the  case  were  so  curious.  The  finding 
of  an  almost  dead  man  in  those  rapids 
— his  wish  to  communicate  something 
— the  solemnity  of  the  priest,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber,  all  added  to 
our  curiosity,   but  mellowed  it    with  a 
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feeling  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the 
dying  man. 

Hush  !  he  speaks — and  with  a  soft 
Italian  accent  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give,  but  which  seemed  to  put  us,  if 
possible,  more  en  rapport  with  our 
patient  than  before. 

"  I  was  a  poor  fishermann  Italiano. 
I  liff  in  Buffalo.  I  go  with  my  boy  to 
fish  bass  de  other  day  in  de  river.  I 
was  well  then.  You  see  me  now,  dying 
— dead — worse  than  dead  !  Were  I 
dead  I  could  get  the  horror  out  of  me 
— out  of  my  ears,  out  of  my  brain,  out 
of  my  body,  out  of  my  being  I"  And 
he  hissed  out  the  last  words  with  an 
energy  of  despair  never  to  be  forgotten. 
"  But  I  must  be  calma.  I  go  I  say,  to 
<^sh  bass  down  de  river  in  my  leetle 
boat.  Others  was  fishing  down  de 
river  ;  I  catch  no  fish.  I  go  down  past 
Internat'nal  Bridge,  past  French'a 
creek,  past  Gran  I-land,  to  de  head  of 
Navy  I-land,  but  no  fish.  I  go  near  to 
de  foot  of  Navy  I-land.  You  know  dat 
is  de  head  of  de  rapid  above  Goat 
I-land.  I  was  starving.  Dere  was  no 
fish  to  catch  in  de  lake,  none  in  de  ri- 
ver ;  but  I  had  a  family,  and  I  must 
catch  fish,  or  dey  must  starve.  I  say 
to  my  boy,  '  You  sit  still  and  troll,  and 
I  row  de  boat  across  de  head  of  de 
Rapid.  The  fish  are  dere.  If  we  do 
not  catch  fish  we  starve  and  die  ;  if  we 
go  over  de  rapid  we  die,  'cause  we  go 
over  de  Falls. '  My  boy  he  say  notings, 
and  we  now  row  across  de  head  of  de 
rapid.  On  a  sudden  de  boy  he  catch  a 
black  bass,  and  another  ;  and  we  row 
across  again,  and  again  we  catch  plenty 
black  bass — big,  three,  four  pounda.  I 
find  I  can  hold  my  boat  at  de  head  of 
de  rapid,  so  de  trolling  lines  run  in  de 
white  breakers,  and  we  catch  more  fish. 
My  boy  he  got  one  black  bass  on  eacha 
line — heavy,  big  ones  ;  and  I  forget 
myself,  and  reacha  forward  to  take  one 
of  de  lines.  A  big  log,  which  got  away 
from  de  Tonawanda  Saw  Mill,  strike  de 
boat — break  one  oar.  I  jump  de  other 
out  of  de  showl-pin — and,  my  God  ! 
dere  was  I  and  my  boy — my  poor, 
poora  boy,  in  de  rapid,  and  no  oars. 

"  De  log  and  de  boat  race  down 
together  through  de  white  waves  of  de 
rapid  toward  de  head  of  Goat  I-land. 
We  see  de  trees  of  Goat  I-land  get 
larger  and  larger.     We  see  de  rocks  at 


de  head  of  de  i-land,  and  I  haf  some 
hope  de  boat  strand  on  there  and  we 
make  out  to  shore. 

"  De  poora  boy  was  too  frighten  to 
say  or  do  ;  he  only  crouch  in  de  stem 
of  de  boat,  and  laff  as  if  he  is  mad.  I 
sit  in  de  fowerd  thwart,  and  1  could  ^ay 
no  more  than  '  Be  brave  !  perhaps  we 
may  get  onta  Goat  I-land.'  But  all  de 
time  de  log  he  follow  us,  rising  on  de 
top  of  de  white  caps  as  if  he  want  to 
crush  us.  I  call  for  help  ;  but  who 
can  hear  in  that  noise  of  water  ?  Ah  ! 
if  other  noise  had  not  drown  it  out,  I 
tink  I  hear  that  noise  still  ! 

"  Presently  we  get  to  de  head  of  de 
i-land.  De  log  still  follow  us,  and  I  tell 
my  boy,  '  Get  ready  to  jump  when  we 
strike.  De  boat  take  a  swirl  round, 
and  de  i-land  close  under  us,  when  de 
log  he  rise  on  a  white  cap,  and  he  strike 
down  on  to  de  boat.  De  boat  capsize. 
1  grab  de  log,  and  race  with  it  past  de 
i-land  ;  but  my  boy — my  poora  boy — I 
never  see  him.  And  then,  gentlemen, 
I  care  not.  I  know  I  go  over  de 
American  Falls,  unless  dat  man  at  de 
point  of  rocks  catch  me.  Den  I  tink 
boats  has  gone  over  de  Falls — dogs  has 
gone  over  de  Falls — and  come  out  safe. 
Why  cannot  man  ?  I  will  go  over  de 
Falls  and  live  ;  so  my  wife  and  family 
do  not  starve,  for  if  I  die  they  must 
starve  ! 

"  But  oh  !  kind  gentlemen  " — break- 
ing from  rather  a  low,  monotonous  tone 
of  relation  into  an  impassioned  burst — 
"  you  will  not  see  my  leetle  ones 
starve  ?' ' 

So  struck  were  we  with  the  man's 
story  so  far,  and  so  puzzled  as  to  what 
would  come  next,  that  what  we  answer- 
ed I  know  not.  At  all  events,  it  could 
have  had  no  significance  to  the  poor 
deaf  wretch,  as  he  still  kept  on  implor- 
ing, till  X.,  who  always  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  pulled  out  some 
money  and  placed  it  in  his  patient's  lap 
— an  example  followed  by  each  other 
of  the  listenerr,. 

The  haggard,  worn  face  lighted  up 
for  a  moment  with  a  gleam  of  beatific 
thankfulness,  and  the  light  sank  again 
so  low  in  the  socket  that  even  the  doc- 
tor thought  it  was  all  over.  But  no  ; 
a  hypodermic  injection  and  a  small 
amount  of  stimulant  fanned  the  spark 
into  flame,  and  almost  ere  the  priest  had 
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commenced  "  Gentlemen,  his  is  a  most 
remarkable  statement  !"  our  patient 
began  again,  in  a  more  animated  tone. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  tink  of  my  wife 
and  children.  I  try  to  live  for  dem  ; 
but  I  see  little  chance  if  de  man  on  de 
point  of  rock  not  see  me.  Every  swirl 
bring  me  closer  to  him.  I  see  de  bridge 
across  to  Goat  I-land,  two  hundred  feet 
away.  I  see  de  next  eddy  brings  me 
round  under  de  rock  where  de  man 
stand.  I  shout  to  him,  *  Get  a  pole 
and  hold  out  to  me.'  He  run  round  to 
de  bridge  to  catch  me.  Ah  !  fool  !  he 
fall  down,  and  not  reach  de  bridge  in 
time.  I  grab  at  de  bridge  four  feet  too 
high.  I  miss  it,  and  den  I  go  down  de 
rapids  past  de  Cataract  House,  and  I 
know  dere  is  no  help — I  must  go  over 
de  Falls.  I  see  dem  near,  De  roar 
get  louder  and  louder  ;  de  Rapids  get 
swifter  and  swifter  ;  de  log  turn  round 
once,  twice,  and  den  his  lower  end 
shoot  out  over  into  de  air,  and  we  go 
over  de  Fall — de  log  and  I." 

I  confess  we  had  been  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  this  statement.  The  thing 
seemed  so  preposterous,  that  a  man 
should  go  down  those  rapids  over  a  i6o 
feet  fall,  escape  the  undertow  of  the 
great  pool,  run  the  lower  rapid  for  two 
miles,  and  still  be  alive  to  tell  the  tale, 
that  no  one  had  expected  it.  Each  one 
had  thought  that  in  some  miraculous 
way  he  had  avoided  the  Falls.  The 
idea  struck  us  as  so  impossible  that  one 
and  all  stared  at  each  other  aghast. 

And  while  no  one  wished  to  hurt  the 
poor  wretch  in  the  smallest  way,  there 
was  such  an  unmistakable  "  I  don't 
believe  it  "  written  on  every  counte- 
nance (the  priest's  excepted),  that  at  a 
glance  the  man  realized  it,  and  the  hot 
southern  blood  welled  up. 

"  Heh  !  heh  !  You  don'ta  believe 
me,  gentlemen,"  he  gasped,  almost 
furious  with  passion. 

"  Say  yes  !  say  yes  !  nod  your 
heads  ;  give  assent  in  some  way,"  said 
the  doctor  quickly,  "  or  you'll  lose  the 
story,  and  Ishall  lose  my  patient." 

We  gave  assent  so  far  as  we  were 
able  by  signs  and  looks,  till  he  rejoined  : 

"  Ah,  gentlemen  !  you  believa  me  .'' 
1  do  not  know.  You  say  you  believa 
me,  but  I's  afraid  you  say  you  believa 
till  you  hear  de  end,  and  den  you  shrug 
your  shoulders  and  say,  '  Poor  Italian©, 
great  liar  !'  " 


The  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of 
the  man  was  such  that  no  one  could  dis- 
believe ;  and  our  protestations  both  by 
word  and  dumb  show  seemed  to  con- 
vince him  sufficiently  to  continue  as 
follows  : 

"  Yes  ;  gentlemen,  I  go  over  de  Falls. 
I  go  over,  as  many  other  have  gone  ; 
but  when  dey  get  to  de  brink  dey  give 
up  and  die  of  fright  before  dey  get  to 
de  bottom.  I  live  till  I  get  to  de  bot- 
tom. I  not  die  then — but  I  die  now — 
tree,  four,  days  after. 

"As  I  go  over  I  lose  de  log,  and  I 
see  nothing,  feel  nothing,  hear  nothing, 
all  through  me  but  de  roar  of  de  Falls. 
I  get,  I  tinks,  two  gasps  of  breath,  and 
den  I  feel  de  water  pulling  this  way, 
pulling  that,  pulling  every  way,  till  L 
tinks  I  was  pulled  in  pieces,  but  all  de 
time  de  roar  of  de  Falls  in  my  ears  ;  un- 
less I  get  rid  of  that  I  lose  my  head, 
and  go  mad.  On  a  sudden  something 
seem  to  seize  my  legs  and  pull  me 
down,  and  a  great  weight  press  my  head 
down,  down,  down,  and  I  lose  de 
sound  of  de  Falls,  and  float  away  under 
water,  so  dreamy  and  happy  to  lose  de 
noise — for  how  long  I  know  not — when 
I  wake  down  on  de  great  pool  far  below 
de  Fall,  lying  on  my  back  in  de  water, 
and  looking  up  at  de  sky  ;  and  as  I 
came  to  myself  de  roar  of  de  Falls  grow 
upon  me  again  till  I  say,  death  is  better 
than  living  with  dat  noise  in  my  ears, 
and  I  rise  up  in  de  water.  I  see  de 
rocks  close  on  my  right,  I  see  de  great 
white  wall  of  water  on  de  American 
side  ;  I  see  de  black  water  of  de  pool 
right  across  to  de  white  spray  rising 
from  de  Horse  Shoe.  I  see  de  carriages 
on  de  banks,  and  de  flowers  and  de 
trees  growing  on  de  rocks.  I  see  de 
Suspension  Bridge  up  in  de  air,  all  in 
one  hurried  picture,  and  I  tink  of  my 
wife  and  childrens  as  de  noise  of  de 
Falls  come  over  me  again  and  shut  out 
all  else,  and  I  throw  up  my  hands  to 
die.  I  feel  de  water  dragging,  dragging 
at  my  feet,  carrying  me  on,  on  toward 
de  rapids,  and  den  I  remember  no  more 
except  de  noise  of  de  Falls  in  my  ears 
and  de  straining  of  de  waters  in  de 
rapids,  till  I  find  myself  lying  on  dis 
bed,  and  I  hear  nothing  but  de  noise  in 
my  ears,  till  at  last  I  remember  all  about 
de  reason  for  it  ;  and  I  know  that  I 
was  de  only  man  to  go  over  Niagara 
Falls  and  live  !" 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  concil- 
iatory, we  imagined,  than  our  looks  ; 
but  the  suspicion  again  came  over  him 
that  we  did  not  believe  the  story  ;  and 
suddenly  raising  himself  on  his  two 
hands  off  his  pilldws  he  glared  upon  us 
with  the  fury  of  dying  energy,  and 
hissed  out  between  his  closed  lips  and 
set  teeth  : 

"One  of  yo'selvas  go  over  da  Falls 
— you  believa  him  !  but  you  no  believa 
poora  Italiano  !" 

The  jaw  dropped  ;  the  arms  trem- 
bled at  the  elbow,  and  he  fell  back  on 
his  pillows. 

"  God  forgive  you,  gentlemen,"  said 

the  priest,  "  by  your  unbelief  you  have 

killed  the  man  you  had  saved." 
*  *  *  * 

There  was  a  long  pause  ;  each  one 


looked  at  the  seething  boiling  rapids, 
rising  and  falling  in  gigantic  waves,  as 
they  swept  by,  and  weighed  the  chance 
a  man  would  have  for  life  in  them  ;  let 
alone  over  and  under  the  Falls  them- 
selves, till  one  bolder  than  the  rest  said 
to  the  narrator  : 

"  Well  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
story.     Did  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  No  I"  he  answered,  laconically. 

"  Did  the  priest  ?" 

"Not  entirely,"  said  he,  "but 
there's  no  use  raising  a  question  against 
its  authenticity.  You  have  enjoyed 
your  last  half  hour,  not  least  of  your 
other  experiences  at  the  Falls.  Agree 
to  let  it  be  one  of  your  experiences,  and 
as  we  have  only  just  time  to  catch  our 
train  let  us  go  !"  • 
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Frederick  Flushington  belonged  to 
a  small  college,  and  in  doing  so  confer- 
red upon  it  one  of  the  few  distinctions 
it  could  boast — namely,  that  of  possess- 
ing the  very  bashfullest  man  in  the 
whole  university. 

But  his  college  did  not  treat  him  with 
any  excess  of  adulation  on  that  account, 
probably  from  a  prudent  fear  of  rubbing 
the  bloom  off  his  modesty  ;  they  allowed 
him  to  blush  unseen — which  was  the 
condition  in  which  he  preferred  to 
blush. 

He  felt  himself  oppressed  by  a  paucity 
of  ideas  and  a  difficulty  in  knowing 
which  way  to  look  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-men,  which  made  him  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  had  fastened  his 
outer  door  and  secured  himself  from  all 
possibility  of  intrusion  ;  though  it  was 
almost  an  unnecessary  precaution,  for 
nobody  ever  thought  of  coming  to  see 
Flushington. 

In  appearance  he  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  long  scraggy  neck 
and  a  large  head,  which  gave  him  the  air 
of  being  much  shorter  than  he  really 
was  ;  he  had  little  weak  eyes,  a  nose  and 
mouth  of  no  particular  shape,  and  very 
smooth  hair  of  no  definite  color.  He 
had    a    timid    deprecating    air,    which 


seemed  due  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  an  uninteresting  anomaly,  and  he 
certainly  was  as  impervious  to  the  or- 
dinary influence  of  his  surroundings  as 
any  undergraduate  well  could  be.  He 
lived  a  colorless  aimless  kind  of  life  in 
his  little  rooms  under  the  roof,  reading 
every  morning  from  nine  till  two  with  a 
superstitiously  mechanical  regularity, 
though  very  often  his  books  completely 
failed  to  convey  any  ideas  whatever  to 
his  brain,  which  was  not  a  particularly 
powerful  organ. 

If  the  afternoon  was  fine,  he  generally 
sought  out  his  one  friend,  who  was  a 
few  degrees  less  shy  than  himself,  and 
they  went  a  monosyllabic  walk  together; 
or  if  it  was  wet,  he  read  the  papers  at 
the  Union,  and  in  the  evenings  after 
hall  he  studied  "  general  literature" — 
a  graceful  term  for  novels — or  laborious- 
ly spelt  out  a  sonata  upon  his  piano,  a 
habit  which  did  not  increase  his  popu- 
larity. 

Fortunately  for  Flushington,  he  had 
no  gyp,  or  his  life  might  have  been 
made  a  positive  burden  to  him,  and  with 
his  bedmaker  he  was  rather  a  favorite 
as  "  a  genelman  what  gave  no  trouble" 
— meaning  that  when  he  observed  his 
sherry  unaccountably  sinking,   like  the 
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water  in  a  lock  when  the  sluices  are  up, 
Flushington  vvas  too  delicate  to  refer  to 
the  phenomenon. 

He  was  sitting  one  afternoon  over  his 
modest  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  pot- 
ted meat  and  lemonade,  when  all  at 
once  he  heard  a  sound  of  unusual  voices 
and  a  strange  flutter  of  dresses  coming 
up  the  winding  stone  staircase  outside, 
and  was  instantly  seized  with  a  cold 
dread. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  for 
being  alarmed,  although  there  were  cer- 
tainly ladies  mounting  the  steps — prob- 
ably they  were  friends  of  the  man  op- 
posite, who  vvas  always  having  his  peo- 
ple up.  But  still  Flushington  had  that 
odd  presentiment  which  nervous  people 
have  sometimes  that  something  unpleas- 
ant is  on  its  way  to  them,  and  he  half 
rose  from,  his  chair  to  shut  his  outer 
oak. 

It  was  too  late  ;  the  dresses  were 
rustling  now  in  his  very  passage — there 
was  a  pause,  a  few  faint  smothered 
laughs,  and  little  feminine  coughs — 
then  two  taps  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Flushington  faint- 
ly ;  he  wished  he  had  been  reading  any- 
thing but  the  work  by  M.  Zola  which 
was  propped  up  in  front  of  him.  It  is 
your  mild  man  who  frequently  has  a 
taste  for  seeing  rhe  less  reputable  side  of 
life  in  this  secondhand  way,  and  Flush- 
ington would  toil  manfully  through  the 
voluminous  pages,  hunting  up  every 
third  word  in  the  dictionary  ;  with  a 
sense  of  injury  when,  as  was  often  the 
case,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Still, 
there  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  orgie 
about  it  which  had  strong  fascinations 
for  him,  while  he  knew  enough  of  the 
language  to  be  aware  when  the  inci- 
dents approached  the  improper,  though 
he  was  not  always  able  to  see  quite 
clearly  in  what  this  impropriety  con- 
sisted. 

The  door  opened,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  stop  and  all  the  blood  rushed 
violently  to  his  head  as  a  large  lady 
came  sweeping  in,  her  face  rippling  with 
a  broad  smile  of  affection. 

She  horrified  Flushington,  who  knew 
nobody  with  the  least  claim  to  smile  at 
him  so  expansively  as  that  ;  he  drank 
lemonade  to  conceal  his  confusion, 

"  You  don't  know  me,  my  dear 
Fred?"   she  said  easilv.     "Of  course 


not — how  should  you  ?  I'm — for  good- 
ness sake,  my  dear  boy,  don't  look  so 
terribly  frightened  !  I'm  your  aunt — 
your  aunt  Amelia,  come  over  from 
Australia  !" 

The  shock  was  a  severe  one  to 
Flushington,  who  had  not  even  known 
he  possessed  such  a  relative  ;  he  could 
only  say  "Oh?"  which  he  felt  even 
then  vvas  scarcely  a  warm  greeting  to 
give  an  aunt  from  the  Antipodes. 

"  Oh,  but,"  she  added  cheerily, 
"  that's  not  all  ;  I've  another  surprise 
for  you  ;  the  dear  girls  would  insist  on 
coming  up  too,  to  see  their  grand  col- 
lege cousin  ;  they're  just  outside.  I'll 
call  them  in — shall  I  ?" 

In  another  second  Flushington's 
small  room  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of 
female  relatives,  while  he  looked  on 
gasping. 

They  were  pretty  girls,  too,  many  of 
them  ;  but  that  was  all  the  more  dread- 
ful to  him  ;  he  did  not  mind  the  plainer 
ones  half  so  much  ;  a  combination  of 
beauty  and  intellect  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  imbecility. 

He  was  once  caught  and  introduced 
to  a  charming  young  lady  from  New- 
ham,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  back 
feebly  into  a  corner  and  murmur 
"  thank  you,"  repeatedly. 

He  was  very  little  better  than  that 
then  as  his  aunt  singled  out  one  girl  af- 
ter another.  "  We  won't  have  any  for- 
mal nonsense  between  cousins,"  she 
said  ;  "  you  know  them  all  by  name  al- 
ready, I  dare  say — this  is  Milly,  that's 
Jane,  here's  Flora,  and  Kitty,  and- 
Margaret,  and  that's  my  little  Thomas- 
ina  over  there  by  the  bookcase." 

Poor  Flushington  ducked  blindly  in 
the  direction  of  each,  and  then  to  them 
all  collectively  ;  he  had  not  presence  of 
mind  to  offer  them  chairs  or  cake,  or 
anything,  and  beside,  there  was  not 
nearly  enough  of  anything  for  all  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  his  aunt-  had  spread  her- 
self comfortably  out  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  vvas  untying  her  bonnet  strings  and 
beaming  at  him  until  he  was  ready  to 
expire  with  confusion.  "  I  do  think," 
she  observed  at  last,  "  that,  when  an 
old  aunt  all  the  way  from  Australia 
takes  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  you 
like  this,  you  might  spare  her  just  one 
kiss  !" 
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Flushington  dared  not  refuse  ;  he 
tottered  up  and  kissed  her  somewhere 
about  the  face,  after  which  he  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look,  he  was  so  ter- 
ribly afraid  that  he  might  have  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  with  the 
cousins,  which  he  simply  could  not  have 
survived. 

Happily  for  him,  they  did  not  appear 
to  expect  it,  and  he  balanced  a  chair  on 
its  hind  legs  and,  resting  one  knee  upon 
it,  waited  patiently  for  them  to  begin  a 
conversation  ;  he  could  not  have  uttered 
a  single  word. 

The  aunt  came  to  his  rescue  :  "  You 
don't  ask  after  your  Uncle  Samuel,  who 
used  to  send  you  the  beetles  ?"  she  said 
reprovingly. 

"  No,"  said  Flushington,  who  had 
forgotten  uncle  Samuel  and  his  beetles 
too  ;  "  no,  how  is  Uncle  Samuel — quite 
well,  I  hope  ?" 

' '  Only  tolerably  so,  thank  you,  Fred  ; 
you  see,  he  never  got  over  his  great 
loss." 

"  No,"  said  Flushington  desperately, 
"  of  course  not  ;  it  was  a — a  large  sum 
of  money  to  lose  all  at  once." 

"  I  was  not  referring  to  money,"  said 
she,  with  a  slight  touch  of  stoniness  in 
her  manner  ;  "I  was  alluding  to  the 
death  of  your  cousin  John." 

Flushington  had  felt  himself  getting 
on  rather  well  just  before  that,  hut  this 
awkward  mistake — for  he  could  not  rec- 
ollect having  heard  of  cousin  John  be- 
fore— threw  him  off  his  balance  again  ; 
he  collapsed  in  silence  once  more,  in- 
wardly resolving  to  be  lured  into  no 
more  questions  concerning  relatives. 

His  ignorance  seemed  to' have  aroused 
pathetic  sentiments  in  his  aunt  :  "  I 
ought  to  have  known,"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head,  "  they  soon  forget  us  in 
the  old  country  ;  here's  my  own  sister's 
son,  and  he  doesn't  remember  his 
cousin's  death  !  Well,  well,  now  we're 
here,  we  must  see  if  we  can't  know  one 
another  a  little  better.  Fred,  you  must 
take  the  girls  and  me  everywhere  and 
show  us  everything,  like  a  good  nephew, 
you  know." 

Flushington  had  a  horrible  mental 
vision  of  himself  careering  about  all 
over  Cambridge,  followed  by  a  long 
procession  of  female  relatives — a  fearful 
possibility  to  so  shy  a  man.  "  Shall  you 
be  here  long  ?"  he  asked. 
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"  Only  a  week  or  so  ;  we're  at  the 
'  Bull,'  very  near  you,  you  see  ;  and, 
I'm  afraid  you  think  us  very  bold  beg- 
gars, Fred,  but  we're  going  to  ask  you 
to  give  us  something  to  eat.  I've  set 
my  heart,  so  have  the  girls  (haven't  you, 
dears  ?),  on  lunching  once  with  a  col- 
lege student  in  his  own  room," 

"  There's  nothing  so  extraordinary  in 
it,  I  assure  you,"  protested  Flushing- 
ton, "  and — and  I'm  afraid  there's  very 
little  for  you  to  eat.  The  kitchen  and 
buttery  are  closed  ' '  (he  said  this  at  a 
venture,  as  he  felt  absolutely  unequal  to 
facing  the  college  cook  and  ordering 
luncheon  from  that  tremendous  person- 
age ;  he  would  rather  order  it  from  his 
tutor  even).  "  But,  if  you  don't  mind 
potted  ham,  there's  a  little  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  tin,  and  there's  some  bread 
and  an  inch  of  butter,  and  marmalade, 
and  a  few  biscuits.  And  there  was  some 
sherry  this  morning." 

The  girls  all  professed  themselves 
very  hungry,  and  contented  with  any- 
thing ;  so  they  sat  round  the  table,  and 
poor  Flushington  served  out  meagre 
rations  of  all  the  provisions  he  could 
find,  even  to  his  figs  and  French  plums  ; 
but  there  was  not  nearly  enough  to  go 
round,  and  they  lunched  with  evident 
disillusionment,  thinking  that  the  col- 
lege luxury  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

During  luncheon  the  aunt  began  to 
study  Flushington's  features  attentively  : 
"  There's  a  strong  look  of  poor  dear 
Simon  about  him  when  he  smiles,'*  she 
said,  looking  at  him  through  her  gold 
double  glasses.  "  There,  did  you  catch 
it,  girls  ?  Just  his  mother's  profile 
(turn  your  face  a  leetle  more  toward 
the  window,  so  as  to  get  the  light  on  your 
nose)  ;  don't  you  see  the  likeness  to 
your  aunt's  portrait,  girls  ?" 

And  Flushington  had  to  sit  still  with 
all  the  girls'  charming  eyes  fixed  criti- 
cally upon  his  crimson  countenance  ;  he 
longed  to  be  able  to  slide  down  under  the 
table  and  evade  them,  but  of  course  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  above. 

"  He's  got  dear  Caroline's  nose  !" 
the  aunt  went  on  triumphantly  ;  and 
the  cousins  agreed  that  he  certainly  had 
Caroline's  nose,  which  made  Flushing- 
ton feel  vaguely  that  he  ought  at  least  to 
offer  to  return  it. 

Presently  one  of  the  girls  whispered 
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to  her  mother,  who  laughed  indulgent- 
ly :  "  What  do  you  think  this  silly  child 
wants  me  to  ask  you  now,  Fred  ?  "  she 
said.  * '  She  says  she  would  so  like  to  see 
what  you  look  like  with  your  college  cap 
and  gown  on  !  Will  you  put'  them  on, 
just  to  please  her  ?" 

So  Flushington  had  to  put  them  on, 
and  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room 
in  them,  feeling  all  the  time  what  a  dis- 
mal spectacle  he  was  making  of  him- 
self, while  the  girls  were  plainly  disap- 
pointed, and  remarked  that,  somehow, 
they  had  thought  the  academical  cos- 
tume more  becoming. 

Then  began  a  hotly  maintained  cate- 
chism upon  his  studies,  his  amusements, 
his  friends,  and  his  mode  of  life  gener- 
ally ;  which  he  met  with  uneasy  shift- 
ings  and  short  timid  answers,  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  think  altogether  satis- 
factory. 

Indeed  the  aunt,  who  by  this  time  felt 
the  potted  ham  beginning  to  disagree 
with  her,  asked  him,  with  something  of 
severity  in  her  tone,  whether  he  went 
to  church  regularly  ;  and  he  said  that 
he  didn't  go  to  church,  but  was  always 
regular  at  chapels. 

On  this  she  observed  coldly  that  she 
was  sorry  to  hear  her  nephew  was  a 
Dissenter  ;  and  Flushington  was  much 
too  shy  to  attempt  to  explain  the  mis- 
understanding ;  he  sat  quiet  and  felt 
miserable,  while  there  was  another  un- 
comfortable pause. 

The  cousins  were  whispering  together 
and  laughing  over  little  private  jokes, 
and  he,  after  the  manner  of  sensitive 
men,  of  course  imagined  they  were 
laughing  at  him — and  perhaps  he  was 
not  very  far  wrong  on  this  occasion.  So 
he  was  growing  hotter  and  hotter  every 
second,  inwardly  cursing  his  whole  race 
and  wishing  that  his  father  had  been  a 
foundling — when  there  came  another  tap 
at  the  door. 

*'  Why,  that  must  be  poor  old  So- 
phy !"  said  his  aunt.  "  Fred,  you  re- 
member old  Sophy — no,  you  can't,  you 
were  only  a  baby  when  she  came  out  to 
live  with  us,  but  she'll  remember  you. 
She  begged  so  hard  to  be  taken,  and  so 
we  told  her  she  might  come  on  here 
slowly  after  us." 

And  then  an  old  person  in  a  black 
bonnet  came  feebly  in  and  was  consid- 
erably affected  when  she  saw  Flushing- 
ton.    "To  think,"  she  quavered,  "to 


think  as  my  dim  old  eyes  should  see  the 
child  I've  nursed  on  my  lap  growed  out 
into  a  college  gentleman  !"  And  she 
hugged  Flushington  and  wept  on  his 
shoulder,  till  he  was  almost  cataleptic 
with  confusion. 

But  as  she  grew  calmer  she  became 
more  critical  ;  she  confessed  to  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  disappointment  with 
Flushington  ;  he  had  not  filled  out,  she 
said,  "  so  fine  as  he'd  promised  to  fill 
out."  And  when  she  asked  if  he  recol- 
lected how  he  wouldn't  be  washed  un- 
less they  put  his  little  wooden  horse  on 
the  washstand,  and  what  a  business  it 
was  to  make  him  swallow  his  castor-oil, 
it  made  Flushington  feel  like  a  fool. 

This  was  quite  bad  enough,  but  at 
last  the  girls  began  to  go  round  his 
rooms,  exclaiming  at  everything,  admir- 
ing his  pipe  and  umbrella  racks,  his 
buffalo  horns  and  his  quaint  wooden 
kettleholder,  until  they  happened  to 
come  upon  his  French  novel  and,  being 
unsophisticated  colonial  girls  with  a 
healthy  ignorance  of  such  literature,  they 
wanted  Flushington  to  tell  them  what  it 
was  all  about. 

His  presence  of  mind  had  gone  long 
before,  and  this  demand  threw  him  into 
a  violent  perspiration  ;  he  could  not  in- 
vent, and  he  was  painfully  racking  his 
brains  to  find  some  portion  of  the  tale 
which  would  bear  repetition — when  there 
was  another  knock  at  the  door. 

At  this  Flushington  was  perfectly 
dumb  with  horror  ;  he  prepared  himself 
blankly  for  another  aunt  with  a  fresh  re- 
lay of  female  cousins,  or  more  old  family 
servants  who  had  washed  him  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  he" sat  there  cowering. 

But  when  the  door  opened,  a  tall  fair- 
haired  good-looking  young  fellow,  who 
from  his  costume  had  evidently  just 
come  up  from  the  tennis-court,  came 
bursting  in  impulsively. 

"  Oh,  I  say  !"  he  began,  "  have  you 
heard — have  you  seen  ?  Oh,  beg  par- 
don, didn't  see,  you  know  !"  he  added, 
as  he  noticed  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
Flushington  had  people  up. 

"  Oh,  let  me  introduce  you,"  said 
Flushington,  with  a  vague  idea  that  this 
was    the    proper   thing    to   do.      "  Mr. 

Lushington,      Mrs. no,     I    don't 

know    her    name — my    aunt    ,   .   .    my 
cousins." 

The  young  man,  who  had  just  been 
about  to  retire,  bowed  and  stared  with 
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a  sudden  surpiise  ;  "  Do  you  know," 
he  said  slowly  to  the  other,  "  I  rather 
think  that's  7ny  aunt  !" 

"  I — I'm  afraid  not,"  whispered 
Flushington  ;  "  she  seems  quite  sure 
she's  mine." 

"  Well,  Fve  got  an  aunt  and  cousins 
I've  never  seen  before  coming  up  to- 
day," said  the  new-comer,  "  and  yours 
is  uncommonly  like  the  portrait  of 
mine." 

"  If  they  belong  to  you,  do  take  them 
away  !"  said  Flushington  feebly  ;  "1 
don't  think  I  can  keep  up  much  lon- 
ger." 

"What  are  you  whispering  about, 
Fred?"  cried  the  aunt;  "is  it  some- 
thing we  are  not  to  know  ?" 

"  He  says  he  thinks  there's  been  a 
mistake,  and  you're  not  my  aunt,"  ex- 
plained Flushington. 

"Oh,  does  he?"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up  indignantly  ;  "  and  what  does 
he  know  about  it — I  didn't  catch  his 
name,  who  is  he  .?" 

"  Fred  Lushington,"  hesaidj  "  that's 
ray  name." 

"  And  who  2SQ you.,  if  he's  Fred  Lush- 
ington ?"  she  inquired,  turning  upon 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  rooms. 

"  I'm  Frederick  Flushington,"  he 
stammered  ;  "  I'm  sorry — but  1  can't 
help  it  !" 

"  Then  you're  not  my  nephew  at  all, 
sir  !"  cried  the  aunt. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Flushington  gratefully. 

"  You  see,"  her  real  nephew  was  ex- 
plaining to  her,  "  there  isn't  much  light 
out  on  the  staircase,  and  you  must  have 
thought  his  name  over  the  door  was 
"  F.  Lushington,"  so  in  you  went,  you 
know  !  The  porter  told  me  you'd  been 
asking  for  me,  so  I  looked  in  here  to 
see  whether  anything  had  been  heard  of 
you,  and  here  you  are." 

"But  why  didn't  he  tell  me?"  she 
said,  for  she  was  naturally  annoyed  to 
find  that  she  had  been  pouring  out  all  her 
pent-up  affection  over  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  she  even  had  a  dim  idea  that  she 
had  put  herself  in  rather  a  ridiculous  po- 
sition, which  of  course  made  her  feel 
very  angry  with  Flushington.  "  Why 
couldn't  he  explain  before  matters  had 
gone  so  far  ?' ' 

"How  was  /  to  know?"  pleaded 
Flushington  ;  "  I  dare  say  I  have  aunts 
in  Australia,  and  you  said  you  were  one 


of   them.     I  thought  very    likely    you 
knew  best." 

' '  But  you  asked  after  Uncle  Samuel  ?' ' 
she  said  accusingly  ;  "  you  must  have 
had  some  object — I  cannot  say  what — in 
encouraging  my  mistake  ;  oh,  I'm  sure 
of  it  !" 

' '  You  told  me  to  ask  after  him,  and  I 
did,"  said  the  unhappy  Flushington; 
"  I  thought  it  was  all  right.  What  else 
was  I  to  do  ?" 

The  cousins  were  whispering  and 
laughing  together  all  this  time  and  re- 
garding their  new  cousin  with  shy  ad- 
miration, very  different  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  looked  at  poor 
Flushington  ;  and  the  old  nurse,  too, 
was  overjoyed  at  the  exchange,  and  de- 
clared that  she  felt  sure  from  the  first 
that  her  master  Frederick  had  not  turned 
out  so  undersized  as  /«';//,  meaning 
Flushington. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lushington  hasti- 
ly, "  quite  a  mistake  on  both  sides  ; 
quite  sure  Flushington  isn't  the  man  to 
go  and  intercept  any  fellow's  aunt." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  worlds, 
if  I  had  known  !"  he  protested  very 
sincerely. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  a  little  mollified, 
"  I'm  very  sorry  we've  all  disturbed 
you  like  this,  Mr.  — Mr.  Flushington" 
(the  unlucky  man  said  something  about 
not  minding  it  now)  ;  "  and  now,  Fred, 
my  boy,  perhaps  you  will  show  us  the 
way  to  the  right  rooms  ?" 

"  Come  along,  then  !"  said  he  ;  "I'll 
run  down  and  tell  them  to  send  up  some 
lunch"  (they  did  not  explain  that  they 
had  lunched  already).  "  You  come 
too,  Flushington,  and  then  after  lunch 
you  and  I  will  row  the  ladies  up  to  By- 
ron's Pool  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  come,  Mr.  Flushington," 
the  girls  said  kindly,  "  just  to  show  you 
forgive  us  !" 

But  Flushington  wriggled  out  of  it ; 
to  begin  with,  he  did  not  consider  he 
knew  his  neighbors  sufficiently  well,  as 
they  had  only  had  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance before,  and  beside,  he  had  had 
enough  female  society  for  one  day. 

Indeed,  long  after  that,  he  would  be 
careful  in  fastening  his  door  about 
luncheon  time,  and  if  he  saw  any  person 
in  Cambridge  who  looked  as  if  she 
might  by  any  possibility  turn  out  to  be 
a  relation,  he  would  flee  down  a  back 
street. 
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In  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Said, 
Suez,  and  Ismailia,  there  was  before  the 
recent  events  such  a  large  proportion  of 
Europeans  to  the  native  population,  that 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  particular 
class  of  Europeans  who  inhabited  these 
towns,  their  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
may  not  be  without  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

Cairo  was  to  Alexandria  what  the 
West  End  is  to  the  City  of  London  — to 
some  extent  what  Paris  is  to  Marseilles. 
It  was  a  city  of  pleasure,  and  for  thi 
reason  attracted  a  class  of  Europeans 
who  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt.  And  its  position  in  the  centre 
of  so  much  that  is  ancient  and  interest- 
ing— the  Pyramids,  the  mosques,  the 
tombs,  the  bazaars,  Heliopolis  and  Sak- 
karah,  the  Boulak  Museum,  etc.,  and 
its  admirable  situation  as  a  starting-point 
for  the  journey  up  the  Nile,  all  gave  a 
distinct  character  to  its  European  pop- 
ulation. For  the  trades-people  depend- 
ed almost  entirely  upon  the  visitors,  and 
the  season  extended  from  November  to 
April. 

There  is,  or  rather  was,  a  coterie 
formed  of  the  residents  in  Cairo,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  Europeans  belonging  to 
the  various  governmental  departments 
and  their  families.  These,  recruited  by 
the  arrival  of  friends,  or  others  bringing 
introductions  from  home,  form  the  "  so- 
ciety '"  of  Cairo,  There  was  plenty  of 
lawn-tennis  of  an  afternoon  at  the  house 
of  the  popular  Consul-general,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Malec.  Then  there  were  dances  and 
dinners  and  a  fair  second-rate  opera  com- 
pany, and  returns  of  hospitality  at  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel,  where  theatricals  and  fan- 
cy balls  would  be  arranged,  or  excursions 
planned,  or  flirtations  carried  on.  Dis- 
quieting rumors  were  meanwhile  afloat, 
as  early  as  in  March  last,  as  to  a  con- 
templated massacre  of  Europeans,  but 
the  idea  was  scouted  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  attitude  of  the  natives  to 
support  the  rumor.  During  the  Hadji, 
or  procession  bringing  the  holy  carpet 
from  Mecca,  Europeans  felt  some  little 
doubt  as  to  their  possible  treatment  by 
the  mob,  excited  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  by  the  presence  of  some  thousands 
of  soldiers,  who  were  known  to  be  un- 
friendly ;  but  there  were  only  a  few  iso- 
lated  instances    of    disturbance,    which 


were  as  likely  to  have  proceeded  from 
one  side  as  the  other. 

The  Europeans  engaged  in  commerce 
were  chiefly  Greeks  or  Levantines,  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  Italians,  Germans, 
and  Maltese.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known  that  throughout  Eg)'pt, 
Italian  is  the  only  European  language  in 
common  use.  You  may  go  into  dozens 
of  good  shops  in  Cairo  where  French  is 
not  understood.  All  official  notices  are 
in  Arabic  and  Italian.  The  hours  of 
business  are  in  the  morning  as  on  the 
continent,  and  from  twelve  to  three 
nothing  is  done.  The  Europeans  Cai- 
rene  of  commerce  spends  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  at  the  cafe  smoking  his  nar- 
ghileh  and  drinking  coffee  during  the 
day,  ready  for  any  business  that  he  may 
be  called  to,  but  not  seeking  it  ;  and  in 
the  evening  he  likes  to  listen  to  the  hid- 
eous Arabic  music,  to  gamble  at  roulette 
or  to  dice  with  the  hawkers  who  pass 
from  cafe  to  cafe,  dice-box  in  hand,  to 
play  you  for  their  wares — ducks  and 
fowls,  scents  and  soaps,  brushes  and 
combs  and  writing-paper,  and  the  like 

Alexandria  was  the  Marseilles  of  the 
East,  commercially  speaking,  and  it  had 
finer  and  better  paved  streets,  finer 
houses  and  shops,  and  a  drive  by  the 
Promenade  and  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal 
fringed  by  more  beautiful  and  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  than  are  to  be  found 
in  Cairo.  Its  business  character  was  at 
once  apparent.  The  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  men  about  the  Bourse  ;  the  activ- 
ity and  hurry  in  the  surrounding  streets  ; 
the  loaded  carts  at  the  warehouse  doors  ; 
the  brass  plates  of  companies,  and  bank- 
ers, and  merchants  ;  the  rushing  hither 
and  thither  of  the  chevasses  or  messen- 
gers in  their  Syrian  dresses  ;  the  Arab 
porters,  with  legs  bent  under  the  enor- 
mous weights  they  carried  on  their  backs 
— all  spoke  of  a  community  full  of  the 
life  of  business.  The  talk  was  of  bales 
and  cargoes,  and  consignments  and  ex- 
changes ;  and  men  adjourned  to  the  fa- 
mous cafe  in  the  Rue  de  la  Bourse  to 
clench  a  bargain  after  the  sociable  fash- 
ion of  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  The 
wealthy  merchants  lived  out  in  the  suburb 
of  Ramleh,  about  four  miles  from  the 
town  ;  and  when  anything  particular  in 
the  form  of  amusement  was  to  take  place 
in   Alexandria,    the  play-bills   informed 
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the  public  that  trains  would  be  run  to 
Ramleh  so  many  minutes  after  the  per- 
formance was  over,  as  they  might  do  if 
Ramleh  were  a  suburb  of  Cottonopolis. 

The  European  young  man  of  business 
— English,  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Greek — was  like  his  counterpart  in  our 
own  large  commercial  centres,  some- 
what dressy  and  given  to  jewelry  and 
rather  fast  equipages  ;  but  the  English 
had  their  cricket,  and  rowing,  and  ath- 
letic clubs  into  the  bargain.  Then  the 
young  men  had  the  entree  of  the  houses 
with  which  they  were  connected,  and  the 
society  of  the  families.  There  were  two 
theatres  ;  a  very  fair  band  at  the  Cafe 
Paradiso,  formed  of  fair  Triestines  and 
Bohemiennes  ;  trente  et  quarafiie,  if  one 
were  so  disposed  ;  capital  beer  at  the 
brasseries — notably  Fink's  ;  and  oysters 
to  be  had  for  a  piastre  (twopence-half- 
penny) a  dozen.  The  lower  class  of 
Europeans  in  Alexandria  were  numeri- 
cally as  strong  and  morally  perhaps 
worse  than  the  Arabs  in  the  town.  In 
the  summer,  all  Europeans  who  could, 
came  from  the  interior  to  Alexandria  for 
bathing. 

Port  Said  is  an  overcrowded  little 
coaling-station  that  was  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  Suez  Canal.  Its  growth 
has  been  something  marvellous  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and,  beside  coal,  it  car- 
ries on  a  very  brisk  trade  in  stores  of 
all  kinds  with  the  steamers  passing 
through  the  Canal.  The  respectable 
portion  of  the  European  inhabitants, 
bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
disreputable,  have  few  resources  out  of 
themselves.  The  main  street  is  scarcely 
fit  for  decent  people  to  walk  in  after 
sundown,  after  which  time  the  side 
streets  and  the  Arab  quarter  at  the  back 
of  the  town  send  forth  about  as  pretty  a 
mixture  of  Levantine  and  Arab  black- 
guardism as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  redeeming  feat- 
ure in  this  miniature  pandemonium,  with 
its  gambling-houses,  grog-shops,  and 
general  immorality  ;  and  the  low-class 
Europeans,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Levant,  are  a  good  deal 
worse  than  the  native  population.  And 
when  a  khamseen  wind  is  blowing,  and 
Port  Said  is  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  coal- 
dust  and  sand,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  the  better  class  of  inhabitants 
should  rush  to  the  billiard-tables  of  the 
Palatine,  and  the  green  cloth  of  El  Do- 


rado to  get  rid  of  the  killing  depression 
of  the  place. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  western 
port  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  little  town 
of  Ismailia.  The  post-boat  runs  daily 
by  the  Canal,  carrying  mails  and  passen- 
gers, and  takes  about  six  hours  for  the 
journey.  Ismailia  is  a  veritable  oasis  in 
the  desert  waste  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea.  By  a  long 
avenue  shaded  by  acacia  trees,  you  pass 
from  the  landing-stage,  cross  the  Fresh- 
water Canal,  and  reach  the  public  gar- 
dens, which  are  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
with  a  fountain  sparkling  in  the  middle. 
The  streets  of  the  town  radiate  from  this 
centre.  There  are  trees  everywhere, 
and  it  is  the  cleanest  town  in  Egypt.  It 
is  altogether  French  ;  there  are  no  shops, 
except  at  the  Arab  bazaar,  about  half  a 
mile  away  across  the  sand.  There  is  an 
hotel  by  the  landing-place  to  which  salt- 
water baths  are  attached  ;  and  a  very 
comfortable  and  homely  hotel  near  the 
gardens,  where  the  few  Europeans  there 
are — nearly  all  French — take  breakfast 
and  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote.  They 
are  chiefly  officials  connected  with  the 
Suez  Canal, with  a  few  merchants  and 
clerks  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  with 
Zagazigand  Mansourah.  M.  Lesseps  has 
a  villa  here  which  he  occasionally  visits. 
There  is  a  deadly  quiet  about  Ismailia  ; 
and  empty  houses  and  empty  offices,  the 
absence  of  shops  and  cafes  together 
with  its  separation  (characteristically 
French  !)  by  half  a  mile  from  the  Arab 
quarter,  give  the  town  a  deserted  appear- 
ance, which,  however,  is  not  without  its 
charm  in  a  country  where  huddling  to- 
gether, and  the  importunities  of  begging 
natives,  are  notable  nuisances.  A  few 
little  shoe-blacks,  who  are  ready  to  show 
you  the  Khedive's  palace  or  the  other 
lions,  or  to  brush  your  boots,  alone  pes- 
ter you  for  backsheesh,  rather  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  than  with  any  earnestness. 
They  are  amusing  little  ragamuffins,  with 
none  of  the  sharpness  and  vice  of  the 
little  town  gamins  of  Egypt.  Ismailia, 
then,  may  be  described  as  containing  a 
small  French  colony,  living  their  life, 
after  the  manner  of  Frenchmen  abroad, 
very  much  as  they  would  in  their  own 
country,  and  having  as  little  to  do  with 
the  natives  as  they  conveniently  can.  A 
line  of  rail  runs  from  Ismailia  to  Nefisa 
on  the  main  line  between  Suez  and  Cairo, 
so  that  it  will  in  all  likelihood  become 
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a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  cur- 
rent course  of  events  in  Egypt. 

Suez,  with  the  most  delightful  climate 
in  Egypt,  with  neither  the  "  damps  "  of 
Alexandria  nor  the  dust  of  Cairo,  might, 
with  a  particle  of  the  taste  and  discrim- 
ination shown  by  the  French  at  Ismailia, 
have  been  made  a  perfect  garden.  The 
soil  is  most  productive,  covered  by  a 
mere  coating  of  sand  ;  and  the  excellence 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  so 
sparsely  cultivated  here,  ar.e  well  known. 
Had  the  docks  been  made  nearer  the 
the  town — not,  it  has  been  thought,  an 
impossible  feat — Suez  might  have  been 
made  nearly  as  busy  a  seaport  as  Port 
Said  ;  and  from  the  charm  of  its  climate, 
combining  the  puriiy  of  the  desert  air 
and  the  saltness  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  would 
doubtless  have  drawn  many  families  to 
"winter"  there,  who  went  to  Cairo.  But 
with  the  town  some  two  miles  away  from 
the  docks,  business  confined  to  the  quay 
and  the  custom-house,  no  amusements,  a 
generally  tumble-down  look,  and  no  trace 
of  an  attempt  to  brighten  or  beautify  it,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Suez  should  usual- 
ly be  characterized  as  a  "  wretched  hole.' ' 
The  European  society  in  Suez  was  com- 
posed of  the  agents  and  officials  of  the 
Canal,  the  large  steam  companies,  the 
post,  the  telegraph,  and  various  offices 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  for 
the  most  part  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  An  excursion  to  the  Aiekah 
Mountains  or  to  Moses'  Wells  across 
the  Gulf,  fishing  in  the  Red  Sea,  shoot- 
ing duck  and  quail  in  the  winter,  strol- 
ling up  to  the  Freshwater  Canal, 
donkey-riding  to  the  docks  of  Terra 
Heina,  a  sail  down  the  Gulf,  occasion- 
ally lawn-tennis,  a  dance,  or  some  pri- 


vate theatricals,  formed  the  sum  of  the 
amusements  in  Suez.  As  in  most  small 
communities,  however,  there  was  little 
"  coherence  "  among  the  families,  and 
the  only  really  universal  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  that  of  lamenting  the  fate 
that  compelled  a  residence  in  such  a 
spot. 

From  February  to  April,  the  coming 
and  going  of  travellers  for  the  desert 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai  or  Petra,  and 
sportsmen  for  the  Soudan  or  Abyssinia, 
would  enliven  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel  ;  swarthy  Bedouins  in  charge  of 
the  caravans,  with  their  camels  ;  drago- 
mans swaggering  and  armed  to  the 
teeth  ;  monkeys,  jackals,  and  other 
strange  beasts  and  birds  clattering  and 
screaming  ;  horns,  and  skins,  and 
tusks,  and  other  spoils  of  the  chase  ; 
spears,  and  daggers,  and  shields,  and 
clubs,  and  other  implements  of  barbar- 
ous warfare,  all  scattered  about 
among  the  various  impedimenta  —  tent- 
poles,  ropes,  chests,  saddles,  guns,  etc. 
— of  these  excursions.  There  was  a 
reading-room  and  bar  off  the  courtyard, 
and  here  young  Suez  would  come  to  see 
the  newspapers,  and  listen  to  stories  of 
flood  and  field,  or  hear  how  things  fared 
east  or  west,  as  passengers  from  home- 
ward or  outward  bound  vessels  turned 
up  from  a  saunter  ashore  to  slake  their 
thirst.  The  relations  between  Euro- 
peans and  Arabs  were  not  always  of  a 
friendly  character,  and  occasionally 
scrimmages  took  place.  The  Arabs  are 
a  truculent  lot,  many  of  them  with 
Bedouin  blood  in  them,  and  their  pred- 
atory instincts  have  rendered  them  in 
many  cases  excessively  troublesome  to 
Europeans. 


LIFT   THINE   EYES. 

O  TROUBLED  Soul  of  mine  !  lift  up  thine  eyes 

Unto  the  mountains  mighty  and  serene. 

Full  strangely  checkered  hath  their  fortune  been  ; 
And  they  have  suffered  veriest  agonies. 
And  ofttimes  still  the  tyrant  tempest  lies 

Heavy  upon  them  ;  with  the  thunder  they 

Do  wrestle.     Yet  of  fear  and  of  dismay 
Nothing  they  know,  still  rising  to  the  skies. 
With  many  a  thousand  battles  are  they  scarred  ; 

The  floods  have  broken  on  each  helmless  head  ; 
Yet  for  all  this,  their  beauty  is  not  marred, 

Nor  in  their  hearts  are  they  discomfited. 
Still  they  endure  whatever  whirlwinds  roll 
Around — still  glorious  they  endure,  my  soul !  The  Spectator. 
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CoREA  :  The  Hermit  Nation.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Author  of  the  "Mikado's 
Empire,"  and  late  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Tokio,  Japan.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner' s  Sons. 

There  is  a  special  timeliness  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book,  for  readers  of  the  news 
during  the  last  few  months  have  without  doubt 
frequently  been  led  to  inquire  who  are  these 
heathen  Coreans  that  have  recently  slaugh- 
tered their  king  and  his  family?  No  event, 
since  the  opening  of  Japan  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  to  this  remote  part  of  the 
Orient  as  the  recent  disturbance  in  the  little 
Corean  kingdom  in  which  Commodore  Scho- 
feldt  has  been  concerned.  The  causes  of  these 
troubles  are  to  be  found  in  a  movement  that 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years  among  the 
Coreans  in  favor  of  breaking  down  the  walls 
of  their  seclusion  and  admitting  the  light  of 
civilized  nations.  Mr.  Griffis  unravels  these 
causes,  and  also  points  out  the  important 
political  significance  of  the  Corean  problem  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East.  Situated  between  two 
jealous  rivals,  China  and  Japan,  with  the  en- 
vious monster,  Russia,  near  by,  Corea  will 
become,  he  believes,  "  the  pivot  of  the  future 
history  of  Eastern  Asia." 

The  story  of  this  "last  of  the  hermit  na- 
tions" is  related  in  well-drawn  outlines,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  year,  covering 
a  period  of  over  twenty  centuries.  The  last 
chapter  describes  the  treaty  negotiations  be- 
tween our  government  and  Corea,  and  the 
bloody  riots  of  July  last.  The  author  does 
not  claim  for  his  work  the  importance  of  orig- 
inal research  ;  but  as  a  diligent  compiler  he 
has  condensed  in  convenient  form  all  the  his- 
toric material  that  is  at  present  available.  It 
forms  a  natural  supplement  to  his  "  Mikado's 
Empire,"  for  the  histories  of  Japan  and  Corea 
are  so  interwoven  that  the  one  cannot  be  written 
without  including  a  good  portion  of  the  other  ; 
just  as  in  English  history  France  cannot  be 
left  out.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
first,  "Ancient  and  Medijeval  History," 
second,  "  Political  and  Social  Corea,"  and 
third,  •'  Modern  and  Recent  History."  The 
first  part  is  largely  mythical  and  traditional, 
containing  accounts  of  the  successive  strug- 
gles against  the  rival  attempts  of  China  and 
Japan  to  get  possession  of  the  peninsula.  But 
the  chief  interest  is  the  identity  that  is  dis- 
covered between  the  people  and  languages  of 
Japan  and  Corea,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Chinese  and  other  kindred  nations.  History 
and  mythology  both  point  to  a  common  origin. 
An  old  tradition  relates  that  the  first  settler  of 
Japan  cursed  the  water  upright  upon  the  back 


of  a  fish,  bringing  from  the  Land  of  Morning 
Calm  the  rudiments  of  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  second  part  is  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  the  book,  describing  the 
political  and  social  customs  of  the  Coreans, 
their  daily  life  and  emploj^ments,  their  relig- 
ion, folk-love,  and  education.  The  author 
shows  how  society  has  passed  through  the 
usual  transition  from  primitive  feudalism  to 
the  formation  of  castes.  Serfdom  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  people,  but  is  undergo- 
ing rapid  changes,  pointing  toward  complete 
freedom.  The  chapters  upon  social  relations 
and  domestic  life  are  especially  interesting. 
In  the  chapter  on  "Woman  and  the  Family," 
for  example,  we  learn  that  the  Corean  woman 
has  no  moral  existence  and  counts  for  nothing 
in  society.  She  has  no  name,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  "  the  sister"  or  "  the  daughter"  of  such 
a  man.  If  she  appear  for  trial  before  a  mag- 
istrate, to  save  time  and  trouble,  she  receives 
a  special  name  for  the  time  being.  Strangely, 
however,  she  is  treated  with  much  exterior  re- 
spect. The  men  always  step  aside  for  her  in 
the  street,  even  though  she  be  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Her  apartments  are  inviolable  even 
to  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  a  noble  who 
takes  refuge  in  his  wife's  room  may  not  be 
seized.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  her  marriage,  but  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  event.  Every  un- 
married person,  of  whatever  age,  is  treated  as 
a  child,  but  when  mated,  even  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  the  married  are  adults.  The  badge  of 
single  or  of  married  life  is  the  hair,  and  the 
nuptial  tie  is,  in  reality,  a  knot  of  hair,  for  in 
wedlock  the  hair  is  bound  up  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  before  marriage  is  worn  in  a  simple 
tress  down  the  back.  It  is  therefore  a  great 
occasion  for  the  bridegroom  when  his  hair  is 
"done  up"  for  the  first  time  in  manly  style 
and  he  is  allowed  to  wear  a  hat  and  to  speak 
in  company. 

In  the  third  part  Mr.  Griffis  describes  in 
considerable  detail  the  struggle  of  Christianity 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  hermit  kingdom.  By 
a  kind  of  accident  some  translations  of  Jesuit 
writings  into  Chinese  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  Corean  students  in  the  year  1777,  who  be- 
gan immediately  to  teach  and  practice  the  new 
truths  thus  discovered.  The  first  attempt  of  a 
foreign  missionary  to  enter  Corea  was  made 
in  1791  by  a  Portuguese  priest,  but  the  princi- 
pal missionary  operations  were  those  of  the 
daring  French  Jesuits  in  the  ten  years  from 
1835  to  1845.  The  story  of  the  persecutions 
and  martyrdoms  of  these  determined  mission 
aries  is  a  harrowing  one,  and  it  furnishes  a 
suggestive  commentary  upon  the  methods  of 
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Christianizing  these  heathen  adopted  by  cer- 
tain American  adventurers  who,  by  their  law- 
less deeds  of  violence,  undoubtedly  merited 
the  name  of  "  western  barbarians,"  giyen 
finally  by  the  natives  to  all  foreigners  who  in- 
vaded their  land.  Our  government  may  justly 
be  praised  for  its  part  in  the  opening  of  Japan, 
but  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  its  work 
in  the  opening  of  Corea  to  the  world. 

We  miss  in  this  book  the  element  that  gave 
to  the  author's  former  work,  the  "  Mikado's 
Empire,"  such  a  fascinating  interest,  namely, 
the  element  of  personal  adventure  and  expe- 
•  rience.  But  as  a  compilation  it  is  thoroughly 
well  done,  and  aside  from  its  genuine  popular 
interest  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  mer- 
chants, missionaries,  travellers,  and  govern- 
ment representatives  whose  relations  with 
this  distant  people  must  increase  in  impor- 
tance very  rapidly.  The  volume  contains  a 
bibliography  of  works  concerning  Corea  and 
an  appendix  describing  the  language  and  liter- 
ature. It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  maps 
and  illustrations,  and  a  large  map,  beautifully 
printed,  is  folded  in  at  the  end. 

A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  By 
William  Cory.  Part  II.  New  York  :  T^d-Mry 
Holt  &>  Co. 

Whatever  eccentricities  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Cory's  manner — and  they  were  plentifully 
shown  in  his  previous  volume — and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  expressly  disclaims 
any  intention  of  writing  "a  history  in  the 
ordinary  sense,"  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
we  believe,  that  he  has  written  an  excellent 
history  for  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  ut- 
most lucidity  of  statement  and  explanation  is 
the  principle  upon  which  he  works,  and  if  oc- 
casionally he  offends  by  unnecessary  explicit- 
ness,  it  can  easily  be  pardoned,  as  an  error  on 
the  right  side  ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  inter- 
rupts the  description  of  an  important  debate 
in  parliament  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "lobby  "  and  "  taking  a  division."  He 
ignores  the  rule  of  historical  perspective,  treat- 
ing topics  frequently  with  an  arbitrariness  that 
would  not  be  found  in  a  duly  proportioned  his- 
tory. Granted  that  an  event  is  in  itself  inter- 
esting, and  that  it  has  not  been  explained  as 
it  might  be,  it  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
dwelling  upon  it  in  detail.  Such  a  method 
introduces  the  reader  into  many  by-ways, 
where  much  may  be  seen  that  is  new,  interest- 
ing, and  often  valuable.  Indeed  the  sustained 
interest  which  Mr.  Cory  secures  would  itself 
be  an  adequate  justification  of  his  departure 
from  ordinary  methods.  His  first  volume 
covered  the  period  from  1815  to  1830  ;  the 
present  volume,  though  twice  the  size  of  the 
former^  carries  the  narrative  forward  only  five 
years.     But  it  deals  with  an  important  period 


in  English  history,  the  period  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  While  describing  with  great  thorough- 
ness the  parliamentary  struggles  with  reform, 
it  also  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
England's  foreign  relations  during  the  period 
and  of  minor  domestic  events.  Mr.  Cory 
writes  professedly  for  the  foreign  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  English  affair.?,  but  that  his 
work  possesses  qualities  which  give  it  a  much 
wider  significance  is  shown  in  the  following 
estimate  by  a  London  critic  :  "  He  shows  us 
not  only  what  was  done  in  English  affairs  in 
and  about  1832,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  how  and 
by  what  manner  of  men.  A  keen  appreciation 
of  human  nature  is  reinforced  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, unusually  wide  for  a  man  who  is  not 
himself  a  politician,  with  the  actively  political 
type  of  English  gentleman.  Those  who  re- 
member Mr.  Cory's  Eton  days  (they  remember 
him  best  as  William  Johnson)  will  understand 
his  opportunities.  He  made  good  use  of  them  ; 
and,  if  he  seems  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
intelligent  country  gentlemen  in  English  poli- 
tics, he  has  brought  out  a  side  of  English 
political  life  which  Englishmen  of  affairs  take 
for  granted  without  explanation,  which  English- 
men who  put  their  trust  in  newspapers  and 
books  only  half  understand,  and  which  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  apprehend 
at  all.  Mr.  Cory  is  the  best  exponent  we  have 
met  with  of  the  peculiarly  English  and  emi- 
nently Whig  doctrine  that  public  life  is  the  most 
honorable  and  reasonable  occupation  for  men 
of  good  birth  and  leisure  ;  and  an  intelligent 
reader  may  learn  more  from  him  of  its  working 
in  practice  than  from  any  treatises  on  the 
British  Constitution.  Whether  the  political 
virtues  and  influence  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Althorp  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  or  are  not 
so  closely  connected  with  foxhunting  as  Mr. 
Cory  willingly  believes,  they  are  facts  unique 
in  their  way,  and  deserving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  students  of  history,  and  still  more  of 
politicians.  In  the  way  of  single  political 
characters  Mr.  Cory  has  here,  perhaps,  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  his  account  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  first  volume.  But  there  is  much 
well  said  in  sundry  passages  of  Althorp,  Pal- 
merston, and  Peel,  and  Lord  Grey's  conduct 
of  the  Reform  Bill  is  told  with  personal  sym- 
pathy which  gives  a  fresh  and  dramatic  interest 
even  to  such  matters  as  the  settlement  of 
borough  boundaries." 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  His  Life, 
Genius,  and  Writings.  By  W.  Sloane 
Kennedy,  Author  of  a  "  Life  of  Henry 
Wads  worth  Longfellow,"  etc.  Boston  : 
S.  E.   Cassino. 

The  life  of  the  poet  Whittier,  itself  almost 
an  idyllic  poem  in  its  charming  simplicity, 
affords  but  little  material  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
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poses  of  biography.     The  "noiseless  tenor" 
of  his  way  has  only  once  or  twice  been  broken, 
and  since  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  the 
beautiful  serenity  of  his  days  has  been,  to  those 
who  read  him  most  and  know  him  best,  as  a 
perpetual  benediction.    The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, into  which  Whittier  entered  with  all  his 
strength  and  soul,  arrested  his  poetic  devel- 
opment and  undoubtedly  robbed  us  of  many 
a  poem  like  "  Snow  Bound  "  and  "  The  Tent 
on  the  Beach."     But  it  is  ungracious,  perhaps, 
to  express  regret  for  the  results  of  a  course  of 
action  so  nobly  inspired.     Beside,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  motive  of  Whittier's  life 
is  philantropic  rather  than  artistic.      "  I  set  a 
higher  value,"  he  says,  "  on  my  nameasappen- 
dent  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration  of  1S33 
than    on    the  title    page    of   any  book."     Mr. 
Kennedy  tells  the   story  of  the  poet's  life  in 
a  brief  but  pleasing   manner,  giving  us  only 
glimpses  of  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his 
Quaker  ways,  but  enough  to  win  admiration 
and  love.     He  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  poet's  ancestry,  and  to  an  explanation  of 
Quakerism,    since  he   would  account  for   the 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  genius  largely  by  the 
theory  of  inherited  tendency.     The  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  the   poems  will  be  found 
helpful  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with    them,    and    the    critical    comments    are 
clear,  candid,  and  suggestive.     The  faults  of 
*  Whittier's  manner  are  frankly  stated.     Most 
of  his  productions  are  disfigured  "  by  homileti- 
cal  tail-pieces,   or   morals,   and   by  common- 
place  ejaculations  of    piety  and   inopportune 
religious  aspirations."     Not  that  his  art  is  too 
moral,  but  his  moralizing  is  without  beauty, 
and  therefore  fails  to  ennoble  and  spiritualize. 
But  for  all  the  dulness  of  his  preaching,  three 
or  four  of  his  later  poems,  written  when  the 
artistic  temperament  prevailed,  are  a  sufficient 
compensation.     Just    what    rank   the    author 
intends  to  assign  to  Whittier  as  a  poet,  is  not 
quite  clear.     As  to  his  originality,  he  believes 
that   he   possesses    "a    distinctively    national 
spirit  or  vision  ;"  that  he  is  democratic  in  his 
feelings,  "  not  so  powerfully  and  broadly  as 
Whitman,  but  more  unaffectedly  and   sincere- 
ly ;"  but  that,  like  Bryant,  he  is  "indigenous 
only  in  his  subjects,"  in  form  and  style  wholly 
imitative.     "  Emerson  and  Whitman  are  our 
only    purely   original    poets,"    Mr.    Kennedy 
declares.     Before  accepting  this  judgment  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth  a  question   might 
naturally  arise  as  to   what  constitutes   poetic 
originality.     Certainly  if  to  be  original  is  to  be 
like  Whitman,  then  we    should   all   pray  ear- 
nestly  to   have    no    more    original    poets    in 
America,  but  only  imitative  ones  like  Bryant 
and  Longfellow  and  Whittier.     A  disagreea- 
ble/f«f/^rt«/  of  the  author,  revealed  in  frequent 


allusions  to  the  "Apostle  of  Democracy," 
mars  somewhat  the  flavor  of  an  otherwise 
pleasant  book. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and 
Annotated  by  Austin  Dobson.  New  York  : 
D.  Appkton  6^  Co. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Dobson's  to 
fill  a  volume  of  the  "  Parchment  Series  "  with 
selections  from  the  last  century  essayists. 
Like  rare  antiques,  these  literary  gems  need 
only  to  have  the  dust  of  their  lurking  places 
brushed  from  them  to  exhibit  their  classic 
beauty.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find 
fault  with  almost  any  gathering  made  from 
this  delightful  field,  for  whatever  principle  of 
selection  may  be  adopted,  a  small  collection 
cannot  be  truly  representative  of  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  forty  or  fifty  volumes  of  the 
editions  of  Chalmers  and  Berguer.  We  miss 
in  the  present  collection,  for  example,  some 
of  the  graver  essays,  which  better  display  the 
stiff  and  elaborate  embroidery  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  But  these,  Mr.  Dobson  believes, 
have  lost  their  interest  for  the  "general 
public,"  whose  pleasure  he  is  alone  consult- 
ing, and  even  such  pieces  as  Pope's  satire  on 
"  Dedications  "  and  the  "  Receipt  to  make  an 
Epic  Poem "  and  Swift's  famous  letter  on 
"  Slang"  are  rejected  as  being  "  too  exclusive- 
ly literary  for  our  purpose."  He  confines  his 
selection  mainly  to  those  essays  which  con- 
tain "  sketches  of  character  and  manners,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  humorous  kind,"  and 
within  those  limits  has  exercised  excellent 
taste  and  discrimination.  Eleven  authors  are 
represented,  and  of  the  thirty-four  essays 
chosen  fourteen  are  by  Addison,  seven  by 
Steele,  and  four  by  Goldsmith.  The  editor's 
introduction  contains  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
essay  literature  of  the  century,  with  brief 
critical  comments.  Severe  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced upon  many  of  the  obscurer  writers 
who  produced  "  nothing  that  seems  to  merit 
the  honors  of  revival."  The  illustrative  notes 
are  not  only  helpful  but  interesting.  The 
antique  parchment  covers  and  beautiful  typog- 
raphy of  this  little  volume  are  in  admirable 
keeping  with  its  choice  contents.  It  is  grace- 
fully dedicated  to  Mrs.  Richmond  Thackeray 
Ritchie,  the  daughter  of  "  the  literary  descen 
dant  of  Addison  and  Fielding,  of  Goldsmith 
and  Steele." 

Spare  Hours.  By  John  Brown,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  etc.  Third  Series.  Locke  and  Sy- 
denham, and  other  Papers.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  6^  Co, 

This  volume  completes  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown's  writings,  which  are  now 
presented  in  three  neat  and  inexpensive  vol- 
umes.    They  will  be  welcomed  in  this  form  by 
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the  many  admirers  of  this  genial-hearted  es- 
sayist, and  many  more  will  be  led  to  their  first 
acquaintance  with  dear  "  Rabandhis  Friends." 
The  present  volume  consists  mainly  of  the 
more  purely  professional  papers,  of  which  the 
author  expressed  the  fear  that  they  might  not 
be  "  medical  enough  for  the  doctors,  and  too 
medical  for  their  patients."  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  Dr.  Brown's  broad  and  radiant  na- 
ture, even  when  writing  of  physic  and  surgery, 
to  forget  his  unprofessional  friends.  This 
happy  faculty  of  instructing  and  pleasing  all  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  initial  essay  of  this  vol- 
ume. Several  papers  not  hitherto  included  in 
the  American  edition  have  been  added  by  the 
publishers.  These  will  be  found  to  possess 
the  same  pleasing  qualities  of  the  more  famil- 
iar essays  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Spare 
Hours." 

The  Boy's  Percy  :  Being  old  Ballads  of 
War,  Adventure,  and  Love,  from  Bishop 
Thomas  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry.  Edited  for  boys,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Sidney  Lanier.  With  fifty  il- 
lustrations from  original  designs  by  E.  B. 
Bensell.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner' s 
Sons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  boys  of  America  owe  to 
the  late  Sidney  Lanier  for  the  new  world  of 
instruction  and  delight  which  he  has  discovered 
for  them.  His  abridgments  from  the  old  hero- 
ic literature  of  England  are  wholesome  substi- 
tutes for  the  toneless  stories  that  were  once 
doled  out  to  young  people.  "The  Boy's 
Froissart,"  "The  Boy's  King  Arthur,"  and 
"  The  Boy's  Mabinogion,"  have  already  found 
their  thousands  of  interested  readers,  and  this 
last  volume,  containing  the  best  of  the  grand 
old  songs  in  "  Percy's  Reliques,"  is  calculated 
to  become  even  more  popular  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Had  the  editor  never  done  any- 
thing else  in  literature  to  command  the  admi- 
ration of  old  and  young,  these  carefully  edited 
boys'  classics  would  long  serve  to  keep  his 
memory  green.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  dedi- 
cated to  his  young  friends  with  almost  his  dy- 
ing breath. 

Nothing  better  could  be  selected  than  these 
old  ballads  for  stimulating  the  boy's  imagina- 
tion and  coloring  his  historic  knowledge  with  a 
little  useful  idealism  ;  for  the  tendency,  al- 
ready too  prevalent,  to  restrain  young  minds 
with  the  bald  realism  of  fact  and  of  scientific 
exactitude  is  at  least  questionable  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  We  could  well  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  correcting  the  false 
views  of  life  that  might  be  found,  if  the 
doughty  Douglas,  the  bold  King  Estmere,  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  and  Clym  of  Clough,  and 
fourscore  more  of  those  golden  figures  of  ro- 


mance were  made  to  stand  out  "  like  rich  tap- 
estry work  wrought  large  as  life"  upon  the 
arras  with  which  the  common  living-room 
of  young  people  is  hung.  Some  of  the  les- 
sons that  will  be  learned  from  them  are  sug- 
gested in  the  closing  lines  of  Mr.  Lanier's  ex- 
cellent introduction.  "  I  know,"  he  says, 
"  that  he  who  walks  in  the  way  these  follow- 
ing ballads  point,  will  be  manful  in  necessary 
fight,  fair  in  trade,  loyal  in  love,  generous  to 
the  poor,  tender  in  the  household,  prudent  in 
living,  plain  in  speech,  merry  upon  occasion, 
simple  in  behavior,  and  honest  in  all  things." 
The  ballads  here  presented  are  thirty-five  in 
number,  and  are  chosen  with  careful  regard  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  Bishop  Percy's  original 
notes  are  appended  to  each  baUad,  with  fre- 
quent additions  by  the  editor.  The  designs 
by  Bensell  are  conceived  with  much  spirit  and 
truthfulness,  and  are  beautifully  executed.  No 
gift  more  charming  and  appropriate  could  be 
selected  for  the  holidays. 

The  Romantic  School.  By  Heinrich  Heine. 
Translated  by  S.  L.  Fleishman.  New 
York  :  Hejiry  Holt  &'  Co. 

This  remarkable  essay  was  originally  writ- 
ten and  published  in  France  in  1833,  as  a  kind 
of  sequel  to  Madame  de  Stael's  "  De  I'AUe- 
magne,"  which  had  long  been  the  chief  source 
of  information  as  to  the  literary  life  of  Ger- 
many that  was  accessible  to  the  French. 
Thus  being  written  primarily  for  the  instruction 
of  foreigners,  and  possessing  acknowledged 
merits  of  a  high  order  as  a  history  of  an  im- 
portant literary  epoch,  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete translation  of  this  essay  has  often  been 
remarked  upon  with  surprise.  Mr.  Fleish- 
man has  admirably  supplied  this  need,  and  he 
is  to  be  especially  thanked  for  having  present- 
ed Heine  this  time  just  "  as  he  is  ;"  for  hith- 
erto Heine's  prose  writings  have  been  given  to 
English  readers  only  in  snips  and  patches. 
Prudence  and  good  taste  have  doubtless  dictat- 
ed such  a  method  of  translation,  but  in  this 
essay  the  usual  excuse  for  pruning  does  not 
exist ;  at  least,  the  translator  has  ventured  to 
allow  Heine  for  once  to  offer  his  own  vindica- 
tion, if  any  be  needed.  The  value  of  this 
work  as  literary  history  and  criticism  is  great ; 
and  in  genuine  interest,  and  often  in  poetic 
beauty — for  Heine  could,  never  write  without 
being  poetical,  it  stands  next  to  the  "  Reise- 
bilder."  It  contains  some  of  the  best  of 
Heine's  wit  and  wisdom.  It  professedly  deals 
with  that  intellectual  movement  which  had  for 
its  object  the  revival  of  mediaeval  mysticism  in 
German  art  and  poetry,  of  which  the  Schlegels 
were  the  chief  apostles,  and  Goethe  the  chief 
apostate  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  much  broader  in 
its  view,  looking  back  in  a  rapid  glance  to  the 
very  springs  of  German  poetry.     It  abounds  in 
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illustrative  wealth,  and  reveals  in  almost 
every  page  a  keen  critical  lance  that  was  wont 
to  cut  deep  when  applied  to  an  enemy.  Heine 
has  been  censured  for  his  famous  lashing  of 
the  Schlegels  and  some  of  their  followers,  but 
it  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Fleishman  suggests, 
that  "  his  literary  judgments  have  been  essen- 
tially endorsed  by  posterity."  He  took  a 
malicious  delight  in  pricking  the  bubbles  of 
these  pompous  preachers  of  reform.  But  he 
could  be  generous  and  just,  in  spite  of  a  natu- 
rally jealous  temperament,  when  dealing  with 
true  merit.  "  I  frankly  confess  that  I  was  en- 
vious of  Goethe,"  he  says,  and  then  follow 
passages  of  the  most  clear,  beautiful,  and  in- 
structive criticism  of  the  Goethean  master- 
pieces that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

This  volume  also  contains  translations  of 
"The  Suabian  Mirror,"  a  review  of  some  of 
the  minor  poets  of  Germany,  in  Heine's  char- 
acteristically brilliant,  witty,  and  caustic  style, 
and  of  the  introduction  to  "  Don  Quixote," 
which  contains  many  passages  that  happily  il- 
lustrate his  charming  prose  poetry. 

The  Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of  the 
Prophp:t  Mohammad.  Chosen  and  Trans- 
lated by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan  Ss'  Co. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  little  volume, 
giving  as  it  does  some  of  the  best  things  in 
the  Koran,  so  arranged  as  to  be  more  intelli- 
gible and  more  mutually  coherent  than  they 
are  commonly  found  to  be.  Mr.  Lane-Poole 
divides  the  "speeches"  into  four  periods,  to 
which  he  gives  names  descriptive  of  the  chang- 
ing attitude  of  mind  in  the  speaker.  These 
four  are  the  "  Poetic,"  the  "  Rhetorical,"  the 
"Argumentative,"  and  the  "Period  of  Ha- 
rangue"— names  which  indicate  a  certain  de- 
clension of  fervor  in  the  Prophet's  mind.  An 
interesting  introduction  is  prefixed,  most  of 
which  we  may  assent  to  without  assenting  to 
the  whole  estimate  of  Mohammed's  character. 
Whatever  the  teacher  may  have  been,  there 
was,  it  seems  to  us,  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ruler  which  forbids  us  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  enthusiast.  The  "Table  Talk" 
contains  not  a  few  notable  things.  Here  is  an 
Oriental  form  of  the  "  hoc  habui  quodcunque 
dedi :  " — "  The  people  of  the  Prophet's  house 
killed  a  goat,  and  the  Prophet  said,  '  What 
remaineth  of  it?'  They  said,  'Nothing  but 
the  shoulder  ;  for  they  have  sent  the  whole  to 
the  poor  and  neighbors,  except  a  shoulder, 
which  remaineth.'  The  Prophet  said,  'Nay, 
it  is  the  whole  goat  that  remaineth  except  its 
shoulder  ;  that  remaineth  which  they  have 
given  away,  the  reward  of  which  will  be  eter- 
nal, and  what  remaineth  in  the  house  is  fleet- 
ing.' "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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A  French  Sa/^^rr/ry  j^^z'zVw  is  now  appearing 
in  Paris,  which  deals  with  the  whole  field  of 
literature,  science,  politics,  etc. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Prof. 
Villari's  historical  work,  "  Machiavelli  and  his 
Time,"  has  just  been  published  by  Hoepli,  of 
Milan. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  announce  for 
speedy  publication  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Stuart  Poole  (Keeper  of  the  Cojns  inthe  British 
Museum),  entitled  "  Cities  of  Egypt." 

Mr.  Browning  has  finished  enough  fresh 
minor  poems  to  form  a  thin  volume  like  the 
two  last  that  he  has  published  ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  keep  them  back  till  he  has 
completed  a  longer  poem  to  come  out  with 
them. 

Some  unpublished  works  of  Ferdinand  Freili- 
grath  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Gcischen,  of 
Stuttgart,  under  the  title  Nachgelassenes.  The 
volume  contains  two  pieces  of  the  poets  youth 
— "  Der  Eggesterstein,"  and  a  translation  of 
Byron's  "Mazeppa." 

Considerable  literary  activity  seems  to  exist 
in  Little  Russia.  Goethe's  Faust  has  lately 
been  translated  into  this  dialect  by  Ivan  Franke, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  poet  Pantelejmou 
Kulisz  is  engaged  upon  a  complete  version  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  veteran  poet,  Mr.  Richard  Hengist 
Home,  who  must  now  have  passed  his  eightieth 
year,  has  written  a  new  work,  and  also  pre- 
pared a  fourth  edition  of  his  "Cosmo  de  Medici," 
which  first  appeared  in  1875.  Both  books  will 
be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  George  Redway. 

In  proof  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  name 
"  Hamlet"  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
Mr.  Furnivall  tells  us  that,  in  glancing  through 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Indexes  to  the 
Wills  in  the  Gloucester  Probate  Court  lately, 
he  saw,  under  1594,  "Johannes  Hamlett"  and 
"  Margeria  Hamlett." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Jr., 
the  indefatigable  author  of  "  The  Great  Diony- 
siak  Myth,"  is  now  working  at  the  origin  of 
the  extra-zodiacal  constellations.  He  hopes  to 
be  able  to  publish  early  next  year  a  monograph 
on  "  Eridanus,  River  and  Constellation"  in 
continuation  of  his  "  Law  of  Cosmic  Order." 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co. 
will  shortly  publish  a  work  by  Mr.  John 
Nicholas  Murphy,  author  of  "Terra  Incognita," 
entitled  "  The  Chair  of  Peter  ;  or,  the  Papacy 
considered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and 
Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on 
Mankind." 
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Mr.  Gladstone  will  shortly  complete  fifty 
years  of  public  life,  having  been  first  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member  for 
Newark,  on  December  13,  1832.  In  commem- 
oration of  this  event,  a  "jubilee  edition"  of 
Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith's  "Life  of  Gladslone" 
will  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  and  Co.,  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling,  with  a  portrait,  and  several  new  chap- 
ters bringing  the  biography  down  to  the  present 
date. 

We  heap  that  Miss  Mathilde  Blind's  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  "George  Eliot,"  which  is  to  be  the 
initial  volume  of  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram's  forth- 
coming series  of  "Eminent  Women,"  will  be 
chiefly  composed  of  new  material.  It  will  give, 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  faithful  account  of 
George  Eliot's  early  life,  refer  to  much  of  her 
unknown  literary  labors,  indentify  the  charac- 
ters in  her  novels,  and  furnish  new  and  inter- 
esting correspondence. 

The  influential  literary  society  of  Vienna, 
called  the  Concordia,  has  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  the  discontinuance  of  Monday  news- 
papers en  the  ground  that  the  work  for  them 
must  be  done  on  Sundays  ;  and  this  resolution 
has  been  vigorously  applauded  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  Viennese  printers.  The  practice  on 
this  point  is  very  irregular.  Throughout  the 
Continent  nearly  all  papers  are  published  on 
ever}'  day  of  the  week,  Sundays  and  Mondays 
included.  In  England  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  daily  paper  that  appears  on  Sunday:  but 
we  have  heard  of  good  people  in  Scotland 
who  decline  to  read  their  papers  on  Monday 
mornings. 

Messrs.  C.\ssell,  Better,  Galpin  and  Co. 
will  shortly  publish  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy's  "  Young  Ireland,"  under  the  title  of 
"Four  Years  of  Irish  Historj-,  1845-49."  It  deals 
with  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  the  modern 
history  of  Ireland — the  Secession,  by  which  the 
marvellous  authority  of  O'Connell  was  over- 
thrown ;  O'Connell's  compact  with  the  Whigs  ; 
the  great  famine  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
secret  history,  minutes  of  council,  and  private 
correspondence  connected  with  the  abortive 
insurrection  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien.  It  is 
written  not  only  from  close  personal  knowl- 
edge, but  founded  on  unpublished  documents 
and  the  correspondence  of  nearly  every  one 
prominently  concerned  in  these  transactions. 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  W^indus  have  in  the 
press  a  work  on  Arabian  society  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to-day,  by  the  late  E.  W.  Lane,  the 
author  of  the  "  Modern  Egyptians"  and  the  Ara- 
bic Lexicon.  It  is  an  arrangementof  all  the  more 
important  notes  appended  to  Mr.  Lane's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Thousand-and-one  Nights." 
Scholars,  as  well  as  ordinary  readers,  have  often 
expressed    a    wish  that    the    notes    could   be 


obtained  in  a  separate  and  convenient  form  ; 
and,  to  meet  this  wish  and  render  the  notes 
more  widely  serviceable,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole  has  arranged  them  in  a  series  of  chapters, 
which  will  form  the  most  complete  picture  ex- 
isting in  any  European  language  of  the  man- 
ners, beliefs  and  superstitions,  social  habits, 
and  literature  of  the  Mohammedans  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Mamluks,  and  as  they 
are  still  to  a  great  extent  in  Cairo  and  Damas- 
cus and  Bagdad.  The  book  will  be  a  sort 
of  Moslem  encyclopaedia. 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  publish  shortly 
"  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  according 
to  the  Translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the 
Fourth  Century,"  edited  by  Prof.  Skeat.  This 
work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  Gothic  primer, 
and  to  introduce  the  beginner  to  larger  works 
on  the  subject.  The  introduction  gives  all 
necessary  elementary  information  concerning 
the  MS.,  the  author,  and  the*  sources  of  the 
alphabet,  with  some  account  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, phonology,  and  grammar.  The  glossory 
not  only  explains  all  the  words  occurring  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  but  is  extended  so  as  to  explain 
all  the  more  important  words  of  the  language, 
especially  such  as  are  most  required  by  the 
student  of  English  etymology',  for  whom  some 
knowledge  of  Gothic  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
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Atropl\  for  Earache. — The  most  effectual 
treatment,  and  the  one  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  years,  says  Dr.  A.  D.  Williams,  in  the 
American  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Bulletin,  is 
the  local  application  of  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  atropia.  Not  a  single  case  but  has 
yielded  at  once.  The  solution  is  to  be  simply 
dropped  into  the  painful  ear,  and  allowed  to 
remain  therefrom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
it  is  made  to  run  out  by  turning  the  head  over, 
then  being  wiped  with  a  dry  rag.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  warmed  to  prevent  shock.  From 
three  to  five  drops  should  be  used  at  a  time. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  must  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child.  Under  three 
years,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  over  ten 
years,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In 
grown  persons  almost  any  strength  may  be 
used.  All  ages  will  bear  a  stronger  solution 
in  the  ear  than  in  the  eye.  The  application 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Usually  a  few  applications  will  stop  the 
pain.  In  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  middle  ear,  and  acute  inflammation  of  the 
external  meatus,  atropia  will  only  slightly  pal- 
liate the  suffering,  but  in  the  recurring  noc- 
turnal earaches  of  children  it  is  practically  a 
specific. 
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A  New  Vkgetable  Styptic.  —  A  recent 
number  of  the  N'etie  Freie  Presse  states  that 
during  the  French  expedition  to  Mexico  a 
plant  was  discovered,  called  by  the  natives  by 
a  name  which  may  be  rendered  as  "  Fowl- 
wort"  {Ti'adescantia  erecta,  jfacq.),  which  has 
the  property,  when  chewed  or  crushed,  of 
stopping  any  haemorrhage.  A  specimen  planted 
in  1867  by  the  discoverer,  in  his  garden  at 
Versailles,  has  not  only  flourished,  but  flowered 
and  fruited,  without  having  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties as  yet  appreciably  diminished.  Al- 
though no  exotic,  or  remarkable  for  particular 
beauty  of  bloom,  it,  nevertheless,  deserves  a 
wider  extension  on  account  of  its  valuable 
properties,  especially  as  its  acclimatization 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  fully  estab- 
lished. Its  action  exceeds  that  of  all  styptics 
as  yet  known,  as,  for  example,  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  it  can,  moreover,  be  very  cheaply 
procured. — Lancet. 

How  A  Man  Walks. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable  things    about  a   man's    walk  is  the 
diagonal    movement    which    characterizes    it. 
The  reader  may  imagine  the  hands  and  feet 
to  form   the  four  corners  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  the  diagonal  limbs  are  of  course  the  right 
arm   and   left  leg,  and  the  left  arm, and  right 
leg.     By  "diagonal  movement"  we  therefore 
intend    to    convey   the    fact  that  the  diagonal 
limbs,  during  locomotion,  always  swing  in  the 
same  direction.      A  soldier    on  parade  keeps 
his  arms  motionless  by  his  sides,  and  on  no 
account  must  they  be  allowed  to  vibrate.    This 
is  not  what  he  would  naturally  do  if  left  to 
himself.     Watch  any  one   person    out  of  the 
hundreds   walking   along   the   streets,   and    it 
will  be  seen  that  he  invariably  swings  his  arms 
as  he  goes  along,  perhaps  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree if  he  be  a  rustic,  and  less  so  if  town-bred. 
The  arms  swing  by  the  body  like  a  couple  of 
pendula,  and  with  a  speed  v/hich  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  at  which  he  may  be  walk- 
ing.   The  athlete,  anxious  to  complete  the  given 
number  of  "  laps  "  in  a  mile  or  couple  of  miles 
and  outstrip  his  competitors,  swings  his  arms 
to  and  fro  with  a  quickness  which  corresponds 
with  the  motion  of  his  swift  feet  ;  the  business 
man  also  swings  his  arms  with  a  motion  which, 
if  not  so  quick,  exactly  times  with  the  motion 
of  his  legs  ;  and  even  the  idle  man  about  town, 
lounging  along  some  fashionable  quarter,  un- 
consciously gives  a  slow  motion  to  his  arms 
which  corresponds  to  his  tardy  legs.     Now,  if 
the  motion  be  even  carelessly  observed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  right  arm  swings  forward  at 
the  same  time  as  the  left  leg  ;  and  when  the 
right  leg  is  advancing,  it  is  the  left  arm  which 
accompanies  it.    This  is  the  natural  gait,  and, 
to  convince  one's  self  that  it  is  so,  it  is  only  req- 
uisite to  get  a  friend  to  walk  across  the  room 


in  the  opposite  fashion — i.  e.,  to  swing  the 
right  arm  forward  when  stepping  out  with  the 
right  leg,  and  then,  in  the  same  manner,  when 
bringing  forward  the  left  leg,  to  accompany  it 
with  the  left  arm.  Such  a  gait  is  both  un- 
natural and  uncomfortable  to  the  person  who 
tries  it,  and  also  ludicrous  to  the  observer  who 
watches  a  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  The 
diagonal  movement  of  the  limbs  is  therefore 
the  natural  method  adopted  by  man  when 
walking,  and  it  is  the  first  and  most  apparent 
fact  that  one  ascertains  in  studying  human 
locomotion. — Science  for  All. 

A  Salt  Mine  Two  Thousand  Years  Old. 
A  mine  has  been  found  in  the  mountain  near 
Salsburg,  Austria,  which  gives  indications  of 
having  been  occupied  and  abandoned  at  least 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  contains  a  large 
and  confused  mass  of  timbers,  which  were 
used  for  support,  and  a  number  of  miners'  im- 
plements. The  timbers  were  notched  and 
sharpened,  but  were  subject  to  an  inundation, 
and  left  in  confused  heaps.  The  implements 
were  mainly  wooden  shovels,  axe-handles, 
etc.  Among  the  relics,  also,  was  a  basket 
made  of  untanned  raw  hide,  a  piece  of  cloth 
woven  of  coarse  wool,  the  fibre  of  which  is 
very  even,  and  still  in  good  preservation,  and 
a  torch,  bound  together  with  flax  fibre.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  ancient  salt-miners 
were  overtaken  by  the  flooding  of  the  mine,  as 
mummified  bodies  have  been  discovered  also. 
The  find  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pre- 
Roman  times,  as  the  axe-handles  were  evi- 
dently used  for  bronze  axes,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  found  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mountain.  The  relics  are  of  a  high  order, 
the  basket  being  superior  even  to  some  that 
were  used  in  the  early  historic  times. 

ARCIiyEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  AT  ReVEL. — 

The  Riga  Zeitung  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  valuable  manuscripts  lately  discovered 
at  Revel.  It  was  proposed  to  refit  an  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  to  serve  as  an  additional  receptacle  for 
the  city  archives.  But  on  examination  it  was 
found  to  be  filled  almost  to  the  ceiling  with 
manuscripts  and  books,  the  bulk  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  i8th  and  17th  centuries,  while 
some  thousands  of  them  dated  from  the 
i6th,  very  many  from  the  15th,  and 
some  even  went  back  to  the  14th  century. 
The  most  valuable  among  them  was,  per- 
haps, a  collection  of  municipal  account-books 
and  similar  documents.  Hitherto  only  a  few 
of  the  old  city  books  of  this  once  famous 
Hanse  town  were  believed  to  exist ;  but  about 
40  of  them,  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  the  14th 
to  the  i6th  century,  have  here  been  brought 
to  light.      Books  of   all  kinds,   such  as  were 
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kept  probably  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
here  represented — accounts  of  the  municipal 
lime-kilns,  mills,  exchange  of  coins,  excheq- 
uer receipts,  beginning  with  the  year  1432, 
registers  of  incoming  ships,  with  abstracts  of 
their  bills  of  lading  (from  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century),  port  dues,  lists  of  citizens, 
records  of  inheritances,  ledger  of  receipts 
from  succession  duties,  record  of  letters  of 
convoy,  several  letter-books  (one  of  which 
ranges  from  1383  to  1425),  and  others  for  the 
end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  Among  the  other  treasures  here  dis- 
covered is  the  chronicles  of  Dlinamunde,  long 
believed  to  be  lost,  and  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  the  municipal  archives  of  Liibeck. 
German  mediseval  archaeologists  are  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  a  thorough  investigation 
and  calendaring  of  the  contents  of  this  precious 
"find," 

The  Fire-flashing  Plant. — The  fraxinella 
is  the  subject  of  a  tradition  that  is  probably 
founded  on  fact.     It  is  said  that  in  hot  weather 
the  plant  emits  flashes  of  fire.     Linnaeus  be- 
lieved it  ;   and  Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  delightful 
"  Tour   Round  My  Garden,"   makes   several 
references  to   the  great  Swedish  botanist  and 
his  descriptions  of  the  fraxinella  fireworks.     In 
Turton's  "  Linne,"  now  before  us,  we  find  in 
vol.   v.,  p.  678,  a  note  on  the  plant  in   these 
words,   "emitting  inflammable  odorous  efflu- 
via."    Karr  records  in  all  seriousness  that  he 
many  times  endeavored  to  obtain  flashes  by 
passing   a  lighted  candle  over  the  plant,  but 
had  no  success.     In  "  Maund's  Botanic  Gar- 
den,"  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.   Niven,  a 
record  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  in  vol. 
ii.,  p.  108.     Mr.  Niven  says:   "  Another  of  the 
well-known  qualities  belonging  to  it  is  the  in- 
flammability of  the  exhalation  from  the  little 
resinous  glands  with  which  it  is  covered.     In 
very  dry  warm  weather  this  will  be   seen  to 
take  fire,  on  bringing    a  candle    near    to  it  ; 
but  the  best  method  of  showing  this  properly  is 
to  gather  a  portion  of  the  plant  in  dry  weather 
and  hold  it  near  to  a  small  candle,  in  a  room 
that    is     otherwise    dark.       This    statement, 
though  tested   on  many  occasions,  has  never 
been  verified  by  us  ;  doubtless  the  special  oil 
contained  in  the  glands  is  extremely  volatile." 
We  also  can   say  that  though  tested  on  many 
occasions  the  statement  has  never  been  veri- 
fied by  us.     It  is  but  too  likely  that  our  sum- 
mers are  never  hot  enough  to  develop   to  their 
highest  possible  degree  the  properties  of  the 
plant  on  which  its  inflammability  depends.   It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Karr  failed  to 
obtain  from  it  the  traditional  flashes  of  lire  ;  or, 
at  all   events,  did   not  see   them. — Gardeners' 
Mas^azine. 
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Asiatic  Rug-Making.— When  an  American 
buyer  arrives  in  the  heart   of  the  rug-making 
country  in  Asia,  he  selects  the   best  agent  he 
can  find,  and  gives  him  an  order  for,  say,  loo 
rugs,  of  about  the  colors  and  sizes  of  certain 
samples  which  he  may  find  in  the  bazaars.  The 
Turkish  agent  then  employs  natives  of  the  vil- 
lages   where   the   kind   of    rugs    selected  are 
wanted,  giving  to  each  a  bag  of  gold  and  in- 
structions to  order  four  rugs.     The  sub-agent 
then  goes  among  the  families,  and  talks  rugs 
with  them,  drinking  many  cups  of  coffee,  and 
discussing  the  price  for  days  at  a  time.     When 
a  bargain   is   concluded   some  money  is  fur- 
nished the  family  for   wool,   dyes,  and  food, 
and   the   agent   goes   away,  sure   that   in   the 
course  of  a  few  months  the  rug  will  be  ready. 
Upon  a  carpet   measuring  8  leet  by  12  feet,  a 
whole  family  will  work  for  months.     The  cot- 
ton or  woollen  threads  which  form  the  ground- 
work or  warp  of  the  fabric  are  stretched  upon 
a  huge  frame  the   width   of  the  rug,  and  the 
family,  or  such  members  of  it  as  are  able  to 
work,  sit  on  the  floor  and  tie  knots  in  the  warp 
threads  with  the  colored  wool  tufts,  tightening 
the  finished  fabric  now  and  then  with  a  rough 
comb.     Each  worker  takes  about  27  inches  of 
the  rug  and  works  along  this  strip.     From  2 
inches  to  4  inches  a  day  is  the  speed  at  which 
the  rug  advances,  if  the  family  is  large  enough 
for  the  whole  width  of  the  rug  to   advance  at 
the  same  time.      A  rug  8  or  9  feet    wide  re- 
quires four  persons,  who  work  side  by  side. 
The  finishing  of  the  rug,  smoothing,  clipping, 
etc.,  is  a  work  requiring  skill  and  judgment. 
The  wages  are  very  small,  and  the  payment  is 
according  to  the  number  of  square  feet.     The 
workers  know  certain  patterns  by  heart,  and 
dye  their  own  wools.     The  old  dyes  have  in 
some   instances  been    supplanted   bj'   aniline 
colors,  which  do  not  keep  their  tones,  and  fade 
without  giving  to  the  rug  the  softness  of  tint 
which  is  the  chief  glory  of  a  fine  Eastern  rug. 
So  many  merchants  have  refused  to  buy  the 
carpets  in  which  aniline  dyes  have  been  used 
that  the  use  of  them  may  eventually  be  stopped. 
The  rug  makers  as  a  class  are  poor  in  money, 
very  ignorant,  and  very  religious,  but  live  com- 
fortably.     Especially    around  the   borders    of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
rivers  from  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  are  the 
people  in  comfortable  circumstances,  although 
about  three  centuries    behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Wine  is  still  brought  into  Tiflis  in  ox- 
hides holding  a  hogshead  of  wine,  and  is  sold 
for  about  15  cents  a  gallon.      The   rugs  and 
carpets  are  brought  in   from   Persia  and  the 
neighboring  districts  on  camels'  backs,  the  ar- 
rivals of  camel  trains  being  one  of  the  curious 
sights  of  the  town. — Draper. 
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The  Spectrum  of  the  Large  Comet. — 
MM.  ThoUon  and  Gouy  have  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  their  spectroscopic  observations  on  the 
large  comet  now  visible.  It  appears  from 
these  that  at  the  Observatory  of  Nice  on 
September  i8th,  they  detected  very  brilliant 
rays  of  sodium,  which  were  slightly  displaced 
toward  the  red.  On  October  9th  the  sodium 
lines  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  four  or- 
dinary bands  of  carbon,  of  which  the  violet 
band  was  very  distinct  but  feeble,  while  the 
others  were  bright,  especially  in  the  head. 
This  gave  at  the  same  time  a  continnous  spec- 
trum in  which  could  be  seen  a  great  number 
of  black  and  bright  rays.  On  October  i6th 
the  spectrum  was  much  the  same,  except  that 
the  violet  band  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  continuous  spectrum  had  become  feebler. 
The  spectrum  in  fact  showed  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  flame  of  alcohol.  Of 
course  this  does  not  imply  that  alcohol  is 
present  in  the  comet,  since  it  is  known  that 
all  compounds  of  carbon  give  the  same  bands, 
and  of  these  alcohol  was  only  chosen  because 
it  was  most  convenient  for  comparison.  The 
"  integral  spectrum"  taken  by  a  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  showed  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  comet's  light  was  white,  and  probably 
reflected  sunlight.  The  vanishment  of  the  so- 
dium lines  and  other  brilliant  rays  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  spectroscope  cannot 
give  a  complete  analysis  of  cometary  matter. 
It  is  probable  that  this  matter  is  similar  to 
that  of  aerolites  ;  and  if  the  temperature  of 
the  comet  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  emission 
spectrum  from  the  compounds  of  carbon,  it 
ought  also  to  give  a  spectrum  of  sodium  ;  but 
this,  as  found  by  MM.  Thollon  and  Gouy,  is 
not  always  the  case.  They  are,  therefore,  led 
back  to  the  electric  theory  of  comets.  It  is 
known  that  if  a  carburetted  gas  is  traversed  by 
the  electric  discharge  from  a  Holtz  machine, 
deprived  of  condensers,  the  gas  kindles  and 
gives  the  carbon  bands  ;  and  if  it  hold  metal 
dust  in  suspension,  it  will  give  the  bands  with- 
out showing  the  lines  of  the  metals.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  possibly  takes  place 
in  comets. — Engineering, 
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Bricks  Without  Straw.— As  your  eye 
wanders  up  the  desert,  it  rests  on  groups  of 
lesser  pyramids  at  Dashour  and  Sakkara,  there 
being  still  remains  of  sixty-nine  of  these,  of 
divers  forms — one  being  built  in  five  distinct 
terraces — and  of  every  size  ;  from  the  merest 
cairn  of  stones,  loosely  heaped  together,  over 
the  tomb  of  the  poor  ;  gradually  advancing  to 
the  perfect  structure,  whether  small  or  great, 


which  marked  where  richer  members  of  the 
community  slept  their  last  sleep.  The  major- 
ity of  these  are  built  of  the  crude  brick,  baked 
in  the  sun,  and  are  far  more  recent  works  than 
the  giants  at  Gizeh.  It  is  supposed  that  some 
of  these  may  have  been  among  the  labors  of 
the  Israelites  to  which  Josephus  alluded  when, 
speaking  of  their  Egyptian  task-masters,  he 
says,  "  They  put  them  to  the  draining  of  rivers 
into  channels,  walling  of  towns,  casting  up  of 
dykes  and  banks  to  keep  off  inundations  ;  nay, 
the  erecting  of  fanatical  pyramids. "  Scientific 
men  are  able  in  these  old  bricks  to  distinguish 
barley  from  wheat  straw,  or  bean  halm  from 
stubble.  One  pyramid  at  Dashour  has  been 
especially  noted,  its  bricks  being  made  almost 
without  straw,  just  the  merest  indications 
thereof,  as  though  made  in  time  of  some 
strange  scarcity — like  that  when  the  Israelites 
gathered  stubble  instead  of  straw.  An  old 
wall  of  precisely  similar  bricks  was  found  at 
Heliopolis,  five  miles  below  Cairo — each  brick 
bearing  the  cartouche  or  royal  mark  of  Thoih- 
mes  III.,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ;  a  supposition  to 
which  the  monumental  hieroglyphics  bear 
strange  testimony  in  utterly  omitting  his  name 
from,  all  sepulchral  records,  thereby  corrobo- 
rating the  theory  of  his  having  shared,  with 
his  great  army,  their  silent,  unmarked  tomb 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  said 
that  the  Egyptians  religiously  avoided  any  il- 
lusion to  whatever  evil  might  befall  their 
kings  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  monu- 
ments should  have  been  found  to  all  the  other 
Pharaohs,  while  the  stones  that  chronicle  this 
man's  actions  both  end  abruptly,  without  any 
mention  of  his  death.  Moreover,  while  all  his 
royal  brethren  were  succeeded  each  by  his  eld- 
est son,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son — while  the  "death 
of  the  firstborn  "  is  altogether  ignored. — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

Early  Printing  in  China. — In  an  inter- 
esting article  on  printing  in  China,  the  North 
China  Herald  says  that  the  first  great  promoter 
of  the  art  of  printing  was  Feng  Ying  Wang, 
who  in  932  A.D.  advised  the  Emperor  to  have 
the  Confucian  classics  printed  with  wooden 
blocks  engraved  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
books  were  printed  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  decree  in  953.  The  mari- 
ner's compass  and  rockets  were  invented  about 
the  same  time,  showing  that  at  this  period 
men's  minds  were  much  stirred  toward  in- 
vention. Twenty  years  after  the  edict  the 
blocks  of  the  classics  were  pronounced  ready, 
and  were  put  on  sale.  Large-sized  editions, 
which  were  the  only  ones  printed  at  first,  were 
soon  succeeded  by  pocket  editions.  The 
works   printed   under  the    Lung   emperors  at 
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Hangchovv  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  ; 
those  of  Western  China  came  next,  and  those 
of  Fokhien  last.  Movable  types  of  copper 
and  lead  were  tried  about  the  same  time,  but 
it  was  thought  that  mistakes  were  more  nu- 
merous with  them,  and  therefore  the  fixed 
blocks  were  prepared.  Paper  made  from  cot- 
ton was  tried,  but  it  was  found  so  expensive 
that  the  bamboo-made  paper  held  its  ground. 
In  the  Sung  dynasty  the  method  was  also  tried 
of  engraving  on  soft  clay  and  afterward  hard- 
ening it  by  baking.  The  separate  characters 
were  not  thicker  than  ordinary  copper  coins. 
Each  of  them  was,  in  fact,  a  seal.  An  iron 
plate  was  prepared  with  a  facing  of  turpentine, 
wax,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  paper.  Over  this 
was  placed  an  iron  frame,  in  which  the  clay 
types  were  set  up  until  it  was  full.  The  whole 
was  then  sufficiently  heated  to  melt  the  wax 
lacing.  An  iron  plate  was  placed  above  the 
types,  making  them  perfectly  level,  the  wax 
being  just  soft  enough  to  allow  the  types  to 
sink  into  it  to  the  proper  depth.  This  being 
done  it  would  be  possible  to  print  several  hun- 
dred or  thousand  copies  with  great  rapidity. 
Two  forms  prepared  in  this  way  were  ready 
for  the  pressman's  use,  so  that  when  he  had 
done  with  one  he  would  proceed  with  another 
without  delay.  Here  is  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  printing-press  of  Europe,  although 
western  printers  can  dispense  with  a  soft  wax 
bed  for  types,  and  can  obtain  a  level  surface 
without  this  device.  Perhaps  the  need  of  cap- 
ital to  lay  in  a  stock  of  types,  the  want  of  a 
good  type-metal  easily  cut  and  sufficiently 
hard,  and  the  superior  beauty  of  the  Chinese 
characters  when  carved  in  wood,  have  prevent- 
ed the  wide  employment  of  the  movable  types 
which  are  so  convenient  for  all  alphabetic 
writing.  The  inventor  of  this  mode  of  print- 
ing in  movable  types  five  centuries  before  they 
were  invented  in  Europe  was  named  Pi  Sheng. 

Australian  Marriages. — Marriage  among 
such  a  rude  people  cannot  be  attended  with 
any  religious  ceremonies  or  mysterious  rites. 
It  is  essentially  marriage  by  force.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  in  which  the  Sydney 
natives  used  to  obtain  wives,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Australian  natives  have  not  much  im- 
proved for  the  better  since  the  time  this  was 
written.  "  The  poor  wretch  is  stolen  upon  in 
the  absence  of  her  protectors.  Being  first 
stupefied  with  blows,  inflicted  with  clubs  or 
wooden  swords,  on  the  head,  back,  and  shoul- 
ders, every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
stream  of  blood,  she  is  then  dragged  through 
the  woods  by  one  arm,  with  a  perseverance 
and  violence  that,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
displace  it  from  its  socket.  The  lover,  or 
rather  the  ravisher,  is  regardless  of  the  stones 


or  broken  pieces  of  trees  that  may  lie  in  his 
route,  being  anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize 
in  safety  to  his  own  party,  when  a  scene 
ensues  too  shocking  to  relate.  This  outrage 
is  not  resented  by  the  relations  of  the  female, 
who  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage  when 
they  find  an  opportunity.  This  is  so  con- 
stantly the  practice  among  them,  that  even 
the  children  make  it  a  play-game,  or  exer- 
cise." Again,  Mr.  Oldfield,  an  intelligent 
writer  on  these  people,  remarks  that  in  Aus- 
tralia the  men  are  in  excess  of  the  other  sex, 
and  "consequently  many  men  of  every  tribe 
are  unprovided  with  that  especial  necessary 
to  their  comfortable  subsistence,  a  wife  !  who 
is  a  slave  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
being  a  beast  of  burden,  a  provider  of  food, 
and  a  ready  object  on  which  to  expend  those 
passions  the  men  dare  not  vent  on  each  other. 
Hence,  for  those  coveting  such  a  luxury, 
arises  the  necessity  of  stealing  the  women  of 
some  other  tribe  ;  and  in  these  expeditions  to 
effect  so  laudable  a  design,  they  will  cheer- 
fully undergo  privations  and  dangers  equal  to 
those  they  incur  when  in  search  of  blood  re- 
venge. When,  on  such  an  errand,  they  dis- 
cover an  unprotected  female,  their  proceedings 
are  not  of  the  most  gentle  nature.  Stunning 
her  with  a  blow  from  the  uuxddy  (to  make  her 
love  him  perhaps),  they  drag  her  by  the  hair 
to  the  nearest  thicket  to  await  her  recovery. 
When  she  comes  to  her  senses  they  force  her 
to  accompany  them  ;  and,  as  at  the  worst,  it 
is  but  the  exchange  of  one  brutal  lord  for  an- 
other, she  generally  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  affair,  and  takes  as  much  pains  to  escape 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  her  own  free 
will."  Between  the  wives  and  the  husbands 
little  real  affection  can  be  expected.  The  hus- 
band avowedly  looks  upon  his  wife  as  a  beast 
of  burden  ;  a  slave  to  whom  every  labor  is  to 
be  delegated,  and  who  is  to  be  brutally  beaten 
and  ill-used  on  the  most  trivial  provocation. 
Ex-governor  Eyre,  who  was  for  some  years 
one  of  the  Australian  "  Protectors  of  Abo- 
rigines," declares  that  few  women  "  vsrill  be 
found  upon  examination  to  be  free  from  fright- 
ful scars  upon  the  head,  or  the  marks  of  spear- 
wounds  about  the  body.  I  have  seen  a  young 
woman,  who,  from  the  number  of  those  marks, 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  riddled  with 
spear-wounds.  If  at  all  good-looking,  their 
position  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  other- 
wise." So  brutal,  indeed,  is  the  way  in  which 
these  wretched  wives  of  wretched  men  are 
treated,  that  a  recent  eminent  ethnological 
writer — Sir  John  Lubbock — feels  himself  bound 
in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  a  certain  section 
of  his  readers,  to  translate  into  Latin  the  de- 
scription of  how  they  are  treated. — Peoples  of 
the  World. 
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THE  FALLACY  OF  MATERIALISM. 


Mind  and  Body. 

When  once  the  invariable  association 
between  material  changes  and  mental 
changes  is  recognized,  there  arises  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  propose  to  devote  the  present 
article  to  its  consideration. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question 
from  the  stand-point  of  pure  logic,  in 
order  to  perceive  all  the  answers  or 
hypotheses  that  are  logically  possible, 
irrespective  of  the  relative  probabilities 
which  they  may  present,  either  to  the 
niind  of  the  race  or  to  that  of  individu- 
als. When  thus  reviewed,  the  possible 
answers,  or  hypotheses,  will  be  found 
to  be  six,  and  only  six,  in  number — 

I.  The  material  changes  may  cause 
the  mental  changes. 

II.  The  mental  changes  may  cause 
the  material  changes. 

III.  There    may    be    no     causation 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII ,  No.  2 


either  way,  and  the  constant  association 
may  be  due  to  a  harmony  pre-establish- 
ed by  a  superior  mind. 

IV.  There  may  be  no  causation 
either  way,  and  the  constant  association 
may  be  only  a  phenomenal  association  ; 
the  two  apparently  diverse  classes  of 
phenomena  may  be  really  one. 

V.  The  material  order  may  exist  only 
as  mental. 

VI.  There  may  be  no  explanation 
possible. 

I.  The  first  of  these  hypotheses,  or 
that  usually  called  the  materialistic,  is 
one  which  presents  great  fascination  to 
the  student  of  natural  science.  By 
laborious  investigation  physiology  has 
established  the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of 
rational  dispute  that  there  is  a  constant 
relation  of  concomitancy  between  cere- 
bral action  and  thought.  That  is  to 
say,  within  experience  mind  is  found  in 
constant  and  definite  association  with 
that  highly  complex  and  peculiar  dispo- 
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sition  of  matter  called  a  living  brain,  the 
size  and  elaboration  of  which  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom  stand  in  con- 
spicuous proportion  to  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence displayed,  and  the  impair- 
ment of  which  by  anaemia,  mutilation, 
decay,  or  appropriate  poison,  entails 
corresponding  impairment  of  mental 
processes.  Thus  much  being  establish- 
ed, no  reasonable  man  can  hesitate  in 
believing  the  relation  between  neurosis 
and  psychosis  to  be  a  constant  and  con- 
comitant relation,  so  that  the  step 
between  this,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
causal  relation,  seems  indeed  a  small 
one.  For,  in  all  matters  of  physical  in- 
quiry, whenever  we  have  proved  a  con- 
stant relation  of  concomitancy  in  a 
sequence  A  B,  we  call  A  the  cause  of 
B  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly said  that  the  evidence  of  causation 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  is  quite 
as  valid,  because  just  the  same,  as  that 
of  any  other  case  of  recognized  causa- 
tion. Lastly,  to  fortify  this  hypothesis, 
materialists  point  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  science  of  physics  as  a 
sort  of  buttress  in  this  matter  to  the 
teachings  of  physiology.  For,  as  this 
doctrine  compels  us  to  believe  that  the 
chain  of  physical  causation  involved  in 
cerebral  processes  can  nowhere  be 
broken  or  deflected  ab  extra,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  mental 
processes,  which  are  correlatively  asso- 
ciated with  these  cerebral  processes,  can 
nowhere  escape  from  "  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  the  forces,"  so  that  whether  we 
look  to  the  detailed  teachings  of  phys- 
iology, or  to  the  more  general  teachings 
of  physics,  we  alike  perceive  that  nalural 
science  appears  to  leave  no  locus  for  mind 
other  than  as  a  something  which  is  in 
some  way  a  result  of  motion. 

The  position  of  materialism  being 
thus  at  first  sight  so  naturally  strong, 
and  having  been  in  recent  years  so 
fortified  by  the  labors  of  physiology, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  present 
generation  materialism  should  be  in 
the  ascendant.  It  is  the  simple  truth, 
as  a  learned  and  temperate  author, 
speaking  from  the  side  of  theology,  has 
recently  said,  that 

Materialism  is  a  danger  to  which  individuals 
and  societies  will  always  be  more  or  less  ex- 
posed.    The  present  generation,  however,  and 


especially  the  generation  which  is  growing  up, 
will  obviously  be  very  especially  exposed  to 
it  ;  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  any  generation  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  great  sham  of  spiritualistic  or 
idealistic  thought  .  .  .  has  been  receding  and 
decreasing  ;  and  another,  which  is  in  the  main 
driven  by  materialistic  forces,  has  been  gradu- 
ally rising  behind,  vast  and  threatening.  It  is 
but  its  crest  that  we  at  present  see  ;  it  is  but  a 
certain  vague  shaking  produced  by  it  that  we 
at  present  feel  ;  but  we  shall  probably  soon 
enough  fail  not  both  to  see  and  feel  it  fully  and 
distinctly.* 

Such  being  the  present  importance  of 
materialism,  I  shall  devote  the  larger 
portion  of  the  present  paper  to  a  consid- 
eration of  this  theory.  Each  of  the 
points  in  the  argument  for  materialism 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  admits, 
of  course,  of  elaboration  ;  but  T  think 
that  their  enumeration  contains  all  that 
is  essential  to  the  theory  in  question. 
It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  inquire 
whether  this  theory  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  facts. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  at  once  give  it 
as  my  own  opinion  that,  of  however  much 
service  the  theory  of  materialism  may 
be  made  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  can 
never  be  accepted  by  any  competent 
mind  as  a  final  explanation  of  the  facts 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Unques- 
tionable as  its  use  may  be  as  a  funda- 
mental hypothesis  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a 
hypothesis  in  philosophy.  That  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  there  is  a  constant  rela- 
tion of  concomitancy  found  by  experi- 
ence to  obtain  between  neural  processes 
and  mental  processes,  so  long  no  harm 
can  accrue  to  physical  science  by  as- 
suming, for  its  own  purposes,  that  this 
relation  is  a  causal  one.  But  as  soon 
as  the  question  concerning  the  validity 
of  this  assumption  is  raised  into  the 
region  of  philosophy,  it  receives  the 
answer  that  the  assumption  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass.  For  where  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  n.ot  as  to  \\\^  fact  of 
the  association  but  as  to  its  nature,  phi- 
losophy, which  must  have  regard  to  the 
facts  of  mind  no  less  than  to  those  of 
matter,  must  pronounce  that  the  hy- 
pothesis is  untenable  ;  for  the  hypothesis 
of  this  association  being  one  of  causality 
acting  from  neurosis  to  psychosis,  can- 

*  Professor  Flint,  "  Antitheistic  Theories," 
p.  99. 
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not  be  accepted  without  doing  violence, 
not  merely  to  our  faculty  of  reason,  but 
to  our  very  idea  of  causation  itself. 

A  very  small  amount  of  thinking  is 
enough  to  show  that  what  I  call  my 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  world  is  mere- 
ly a  knowledge  of  my  own  mental  modi- 
fications. A  step  further  and  I  find 
that  my  idea  of  causation  as  a  principle 
in  the  external  world  is  derived  from  my 
knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  inter- 
nal world.  For  I  find  that  my  idea  of 
force  and  energy  in  the  external  world 
is  a  mere  projection  of  the  idea  which  I 
have  of  effort  within  the  region  of  my 
own  consciousness  ;  and  therefore  my 
only  idea  of  causation  is  that  which  is 
originally  derived  from  the  experience 
which  I  have  of  this  principle  as  obtain- 
ing among  my  own  mental  modifica- 
tions. 

If  once  we  see  plainly  that  the  idea  of 
causation  is  derived  from  within,  and 
that  what  we  call  the  evidence  of  physi 
cal  causation  is  really  the  evidence  of 
mental  modifications  following  one 
another  in  a  definite  sequence,  we  shall 
then  clearly  see,  not  merely  that  we 
have  no  evidence,  but  that  we  can  have 
no  evidence  of  causation  as  proceeding 
from  object  to  subject.  However 
cogent  the  evidence  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be,  it  is  found  to  vanish  like  a 
cloud  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
of  adequate  contemplation.  In  the 
very  act  of  thinking  the  evidence,  we 
are  virtually  denying  its  possibility  as 
evidence  ;  for  as  evidence  it  appeals 
only  to  the  mind,  and  since  the  mind 
can  only  know  its  own  sequences,  the 
evidence  must  be  presenting  to  the  mind 
an  account  of  its  own  modifications  ; 
from  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  its 
being  accepted  as  thinkable,  the  evi- 
dence is  proved  to  be  illusory. 

To  uneducated  men  it  appears  an  in- 
disputable fact  of  "  common-sense  " 
that  the  color  of  a  flower  exists  as  per- 
ceived in  the  flower,  apart  from  any  re- 
lation to  the  percipient  mind.  A  phys- 
iologist has  gone  further  into  the 
thicket  of  things,  and  finds  that  the  way 
is  not  so  simple  as  this.  He  regards 
the  quality  of  color  as  necessarily  relat- 
ed to  the  faculty  of  visual  perception  ; 
does  not  suppose  that  the  color  exists  as 
such  in  the  flower,  but  thinks  of  the  some- 
thing there  as  a  certain  order  of  vibra- 


tions which,  when  brought  into  relation 
with  consciousness  through  the  medium 
of  certain  nerves,  gives  rise  to  the  per- 
ception experienced  ;  and  in  order  to 
account  for  the  translation  into  visual 
feeling  of  an  event  so  unlike  that  feeling 
as  is  the  process  taking  place  in  the 
flower,  physiologists  have  recourse  to 
an  elaborate  theory,  such  as  that  of 
Helmholtz  or  Hering.  In  other  words, 
physiologists  here  fully  recognize  that 
color,  or  any  other  thing  perceived, 
only  exists  as  perceived  in  virtue  of  a 
subjective  element  blending  with  an  ob- 
jective ;  the  XMvci^  as  perceived  vs  recog- 
nized as  having  no  existence  apart  from 
its  relation  to  a  percipient  mind.  Now, 
although  physiologists  are  at  one  with 
the  philosophers  thus  far,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  very  frequently  they  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  above-men- 
tioned "uneducated  men,"  when  it 
becomes  needful  to  press  still  further 
into  the  thicket.  For  after  having  dis- 
tinguished the  necessity  of  recognizing 
a  mind-element  in  any  possible  theory 
of  perception,  they  forthwith  proceed  to 
disregard  this  element  when  passing 
from  the  ground  of  perception  to  that 
of  thought.  Although  the  ideas  of 
matter,  motion,  causation,  and  so  on, 
are  themselves  as  much  the  offspring  of 
a  thinking  mind,  with  its  environment, 
as  the  perception  of  color  is  a  conceiv- 
ing of  the  percipient  mind,  with  its  en- 
vironment, these  ideas  are  inconsistent- 
ly supposed  to  stand  for  equivalent 
realities  of  the  external  world — to  truly 
represent  things  that  are  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  any  necessary  relation  to 
mind.  Or,  as  the  case  has  recently 
been  well  put  by  Principal  Caird,, 

You  cannot  get  mind  as  an  ultimate  product 
of  matter,  for  in  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  you 
have  already  begun  with  mind.  The  earliest 
step  of  any  such  inquiry  involves  categories  of 
thought,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  thought  that  the 
very  problem  you  are  investigating  can  be  so 
much  as  stated.  You  cannot  start  in  your  in- 
vestigations with  a  bare,  self-identical,  object- 
ive fact,  stript  of  every  ideal  element  or  contri- 
bution from  thought.  The  least  and  lowest 
part  of  outward  observation  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent entity — fact  minus  mind,  and  out  of 
which  mind  may,  somewhere  or  other,  be  seen 
to  emerge  ;  but  it  is  fact  or  object  as  it  ap- 
pears to  an  observing  mind,  in  the  medium  of 
thought,  having  mind  or  thought  as  an  insep- 
arable factor  of  it.  Whether  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  absolute  world  outside  of  thought, 
whether  there  be  such  things  as  matter   and 
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material  atoms  existing  in  themselves  before 
any  mind  begms  to  perceive  or  think  about 
them,  is  not  the  question  before  us.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  atoms,  at  any  rate 
you,  before  you  begin  to  make  anything  of 
them,  must  think  them  ;  and  you  can  never, 
by  thinking  about  atoms,  prove  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  thought  other  than  as  an  ulti- 
mate product  of  atoms.  Before  you  could 
reach  thought  or  mind  as  a  last  result  you 
must  needs  eliminate  from  it  the  data  of  the 
problem  with  which  you  start,  and  that  you 
can  never  do,  any  more  than  you  can  stand  on 
your  own  shoulders  or  outstrip  your  own 
shadow.  ...  In  one  word,  to  constitute  the 
reality  of  the  outward  world — to  make  possible 
the  minimum  of  knowledge,  nay,  the  very  ex- 
istence for  us  of  molecules  and  atoms — you 
must  needs  presuppose  that  thought  or  think- 
ing self,  which  some  would  persuade  us  is  to 
be  educed  or  evolved  from  them.  .  .  .  To 
make  thought  a  function  of  matter  is  thus, 
simply,  to  make  thought  a  function  of  itself. 

From  this  reasoning  there  can  be  no 
escape  ;  and  it  is  more  rational  for  a  man 
to  believe  that  color  exists  as  such  in  a 
flower  than,  after  having  plainly  seen 
that  such  cannot  be  the  case,  forthwith 
to  disregard  the  teaching  of  this  anal- 
ogy, and  to  imagine  that  any  apparent 
evidence  of  mind  as  a  result  of  matter 
or  motion  can  possibly  be  entertained 
as  real  evidence. 

Remembering,  then,  that  from  the 
nature  of  this  particular  case  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  mind  to  prove  its  own 
causation  as  it  is  for  water  to  rise  above 
its  source,  it  may  still  be  well,  for  the 
sake  of  further  argument,  to  sink  this 
general  consideration,  and  to  regard 
such  spurious  evidence  ot  causation  as 
is  presented  by  materialism  without  prej- 
udice arising  from  its  being  thus  primd 
facie  inadmissible. 

Materialists,  as  already  observed,  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  evidence  of 
causation  from  neurosis  to  psychosis  is 
as  good  as  such  evidence  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  any  other  case.  Now,  quite 
apart  from  the  general  considerations 
just  adduced  to  show  that  from  the 
peculiar  nattire  of  this  case  there  can 
here  be  no  such  evidence  at  all — quite 
apart  from  this,  and  treating  the  prob- 
lem on  the  lower  ground  of  the  supposed 
analogy,  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  statement  is  untrue.  For  a  little 
thought  will  show  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  only  resemblance  between  this  sup- 
posed case  of  causation  and  all  other 
cases  of  recognized  causation,  consists 
in  the  invariability  of   the    correlation 


between  cerebral  processes  and  mental 
processes  ;  in  all  other  points  the  anal- 
ogy fails.  For  in  all  cases  of  recogniz- 
ed causation  there  is  a  perceived  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  the 
effect  ;  the  antecedents  are  physical, 
and  the  consequents  are  physical.  But 
in  the  case  before"  us  there  is  no  perceiv- 
ed, or  even  conceivable,  connection 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  ;  for 
the  causes  are  supposed  to  be  physical 
and  the  effects  mental.  And  the  antith- 
esis thus  posited  is  alone  sufficient  to 
separate,  toto  ccelo,  the  case  of  causation 
supposed  from  that  of  all  cases  of  causa- 
tion recognized.  From  the  singularly 
clear  and  well-balanced  statement  of 
this  subject  given  by  Professor  Allman 
in  his  Presidential  Address  before  the 
British  Association  I  may  here  fitly 
quote  the  following  : 

If  we  could  see  any  analogy  between 
thought  and  any  one  of  the  admitted  phenom- 
ena of  matter,  we  should  be  justified  in  the 
first  of  these  conclusions  {i-e.,  that  of  material- 
ism) as  the  simplest,  and  as  affording  a  hy- 
pothesis most  in  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  natural  laws  ;  but  between 
thought  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  matter 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy.  But  no  conceiv- 
able analogy  ;  and  the  obvious  and  continuous 
path  which  we  have  hitherto  followed  up  in 
our  reasonings  from  the  phenomena  of  lifeless 
matter  through  those  of  living  matter  here 
comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  chasm 
between  unconscious  life  and  thought  is  deep 
and  impassable,  and  no  transitional  phenom- 
ena can  be  found  by  which,  as  by  a  bridge, 
we  may  span  it  over. 

And,  not  unduly  to  multiply  quota- 
tions, I  shall  only  adduce  one  more  from 
another  of  the  few  eminent  men  of 
science  who  have  seen  their  way  clearly 
in  this  matter,  and  have  expressed  what 
they  have  seen  in  language  as  clear  as 
their  vision.     Professor  Tyndall  writes  : 

The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is 
unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the 
intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudi- 
ment of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to 
pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one 
phenomenon  to  the  other.  Were  our  minds 
and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  il- 
luminated, as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the 
very  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  were  we  capable 
of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their  group- 
ings, all  their  electrical  discharges,  if  there  be 
such;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
we  should  probably  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
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solution  of  the  problem,  How  are  these  physi- 
cal processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness ?  The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel- 
lectually impassable. 

Next,  in  all  cases  of  recognized  causa- 
tion there  is  a  perceived  equivalency 
between  cause  and  effect,  such  equiv- 
alency belonging  to  the  very  essence  of 
that  in  which  we  conceive  causation  to 
consist.  But  as  between  matter  and 
motion  on  the  one  side,  and  feeling  and 
thought  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
such  equivalency  conceivable.  That  no 
such  equivalency  is  conceivable  may  be 
rendered  apparent  on  grounds  of  mate- 
rialism itself.  For  materialism  is  bound 
to  accept  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
modern  physics — that,  viz.,  as  to  the 
conservation  of  energy — and  therefore 
it  becomes  evident  that  unless  we  assim- 
ilate thought  with  energy,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  causal  relation,  or  a  re- 
lation of  equivalency,  as  obtaining 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  For 
however  little  we  may  know  about  brain- 
dynamics,  materialists,  at  least,  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  every  process 
of  cerebration  the  matter  and  force  con- 
cerned are  indestructable  quantities, 
and  therefore  that  all  their  possible 
equations  are  fully  satisfied  within  the 
sphere  of  cerebration — no  quantum  can 
be  left  over  to  pass  into  the  sphere  of 
thought.  Howsoever  complex  we  may 
suppose  the  flux  and  reflux  of  forces  to 
be  within  the  structure  of  a  living  brain, 
it  is  no  more  possible  for  any  one  of 
the  forces  concerned  to  escape  from 
brain  to  mind,  than  it  would  be  for 
such  an  escape  to  occur  in  a  steam-en- 
gine or  a  watch  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  forms  an  insep- 
erable  bar  to  the  supposition  than  any 
equation  in  the  region  of  physics  can  be 
left  unsatisfied,  in  order  to  pass  over 
and  satisfy  some  other  equation  in  the 
region  of  psychics. 

Of  course  in  saying  this  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  the  more  clear-sighted  of 
the  materialists  have  plainly  perceived 
this  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  and 
so  have  felt  that  unless  it  can  be  met, 
any  theory  of  materialism  must  neces- 
sarily contain  a  radical  contradiction  of 
principles.  Some  few  materialists  have 
therefore  sought  to  meet  the  difficulty 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  met,  viz.,  by 


boldly  asserting  the  possibility  of 
thought  and  energy  being  transmutable. 
On  this  view  thought  becomes  a  mode 
of  motion,  and  takes  its  rank  among  the 
forces  as  identical  in  nature  with  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  the  rest.  But 
this  view  is  also  inherently  impossible. 
For  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  argument, 
that  physiologists  should  discover  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  thought,  so 
that  we  might  estimate  the  value  of  a 
calculation  in  thermal  units,  or  the 
"  labor  of  love  "  in  foot-pounds  :  still 
we  should  not  be  out  of  our  difficulties  ; 
we  should  only  have  cut  a  twist  of  flax 
to  find  a  lock  of  iron.  For  by  thus  as- 
similating thought  with  energy,  we 
should  in  no  wise  have  explained  the 
fundamental  antithesis  between  subject 
and  object.  The  fact  would  remain,  if 
possible,  more  unaccountable  than  ever, 
that  mind  should  present  absolutely  no 
point  of  real  analogy  with  motion.  In- 
volved with  the  essential  idea  of  motion 
is  the  idea  of  extension  ;  suppress  the 
latter  and  the  former  must  necessarily 
vanish,  for  motion  only  means  transi- 
tion in  space  of  something  itself  extend- 
ed. But  thought,  as  far  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly know  it,  is  known  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  very  peculiarity  of  not  having 
extension.  Therefore,  even  if  we  were 
to  find  a  mechanical  equivalent  of 
thought,  thought  would  still  not  .be 
proved  a  mode  of  motion.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  would  be  proved  would  be 
that,  in  becoming  transformed  into 
thought,  energy  had  ceased  to  be 
energy  ;  in  passing  out  of  its  relation  to 
space  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  energy, 
and  if  it  again  passed  into  that  relation 
it  would  only  be  by  starting  de  novo  on  a 
new  course  of  history.  Therefore  the 
proof  that  thought  has  a  mechanical 
equivalent  would  simply  amount  to  the 
proof,  not  that  thought  is  energy,  but 
that  thought  destroys  energy.  And  if 
materialism  were  to  prove  this,  mate- 
rialism would  commit  suicide.  For  if 
once  it  were  proved  that  the  relation  of 
energy  to  thought  is  such  that  thought 
is  able  to  absorb  or  temporarily  to  anni- 
hilate energy,  the  whole  argument  of 
materialism  would  be  inverted,  and 
whatever  evidence  there  is  of  causation 
as  between  mind  and  matter  would 
become  available  in  all  its  force  on  the 
side  of  spiritualism.     This  seems  plain, 
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for  even  if  it  were  conceivable — which 
most  distinctly  it  is  not — that  a  motor 
could  ever  become  a  motive,  and  so 
pass  from  the  sphere  of  dynamics  into 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  the  fact 
would  go  to  prove,  not  that  the  motor 
was  the  cause  of  the  motive,  but  rather 
that  the  motive  was  the  cause  of  de- 
stroymg  the  motor  ;  so  that  at  that 
point  the  otherwise  unbroken  chain  of 
physical  sequences  was  interrupted  by 
the  motive  striking  in  upon  it,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  mysterious  power  supposed 
to  have  been  proved  by  physiology, 
cancelling  the  motor,  so  allowing  the 
nerve-centre  to  act  as  determined  by  the 
motive. 

Of  course  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  believe  we  are  here  dealing  with 
what  I  may  call,  in  perhaps  suitably 
contradictory  terms,  inconceivable  con- 
ceptions. But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
I  am  not  responsible  for  this  ambiguity  ; 
I  am  only  showing  what  must  be  the 
necessary  outcome  of  analysis  if  we 
begin  by  endeavoring  phenomenally  to 
unite  the  most  antithetical  of  elements 
— mind  and  motion.  Materialism,  at 
least,  will  not  be  the  gainer  should  it 
ever  be  proved  that  in  the  complex 
operations  of  the  brain  a  unique  excep- 
tion occurs  to  the  otherwise  universal 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
space. 

We  may,  therefore,  quit  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
materialism  of  showing  an  equivalency 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  can 
ever  be  met  by  assuming  that  some  day 
mental  processes  may  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical.  But 
before  leaving  this  difficulty  with  regard 
to  equivalency,  I  may  mention  one 
other  point  that  seems  to  me  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  it.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  if  we  suppose  causation 
to  proceed  from  brain  to  mind,  we 
must  suppose  this  essential  requirement 
of  equivalency  between  the  cerebral 
causes  and  the  mental  effects  to  be 
satisfied  somewhere.  But  where  are  we 
to  say  that  it  is  satisfied  ?  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  thought  has  a  mechanical 
equivalent,  and  that  causation  proceeds 
in  the  direction  from  energy  to  thought, 
still,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed effects,  we  find  that  even  yet 
they  bear  no  kind  of  equivalency  to  their 


supposed  causes.  The  brain  of  a 
Shakespeare  probably  did  not,  as  a  sys- 
tem, exhibit  so  much  energy  as  does  the 
brain  of  an  elephant  ;  and  the  cerebral 
operations  of  a  Darwin  may  not  have 
had  a  very  perceptibly  larger  mechanical 
equivalent  than  those  of  a  banker's 
clerk.  Yet  in  the  world  of  thought  the 
difference  between  our  estimate  of  the 
results,  or  "  work  done,"  in  these  cases 
is  such  as  to  drive  all  ideas  of  equiva- 
lency to  the  winds.  Doubtless,  a  mate- 
rialist will  answer  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  our  estimate  of  "  work  done"  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  the  real  equivalent  of 
the  energy  supposed  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  world  of  motion,  seeing  that 
our  estimate  is  based,  not  on  the  quan- 
titative amount  of  thought  produced, 
but  rather  on  its  qualitative  character 
with  reference  to  the  social  require- 
ments of  the  race.  But  to  this  it  is 
enough  to  answer  that  we  have  no 
means  of  gauging  the  quantity  of 
thought  produced  other  than  by  having 
regard  to  its  effects  in  the  world  of 
mind,  and  this  we  cannot  do  except  by 
having  regard  to  its  qualitative  charac- 
ter. Many  a  man,  for  instance,  must 
have  consumed  more  than  a  thousand 
times  the  brain-substance  and  brain- 
energy  that  Shelley  expended  over  his 
"  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  and  yet  as  a  re- 
sult have  produced  an  utterly  worthless 
poem.  Now,  in  what  way  are  we  to 
estimate  the  "  work  done  "  in  two  such 
cases,  except  by  looking  to  the  relative 
effects  produced  in  the  only  region 
where  they  are  produced,  viz.  in  the 
region  of  mind  ?  Yet,  when  we  do  so 
estimate  them,  what  becomes  of  the  evi- 
dence of  equivalency  between  the  phys- 
ical causes  and  the  psychical  effects  ? 

Now  if  thus,  whether  or  not  we  try  to 
form  an  estimate,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  any  semblance  of  equivalency 
between  the  supposed  causes  and  the  al- 
leged effects,  how  can  any  one  be  found 
to  say  that  the  evidence  of  causation  is 
here  as  valid  as  it  is  in  any  other  case  ? 
The  truth  rather  is  that  the  alleged 
effects  stand  out  of  every  relation  to  the 
supposed  causes,  with  the  exception 
only  of  being  associated  in  time. 

There  still  remains  one  other  enor- 
mous difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
of  materialism  ;  it  necessarily  embodies 
the  theory  of  conscious  automatism^   and 
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is  therefore  called  upon  to  explain  why 
consciousness  and  thought  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  scene  of  things  at 
all.  That  this  is  the  necessary  position 
of  materialism  is  easily  proved  as  fol- 
lows. We  have  already  seen  that 
materialism  would  commit  suicide  by 
supposing  that  energy  could  be  trans- 
muted into  thought,  for  this  would 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  supposing 
the  destruction  of  energy  as  such  ;  and 
to  suppose  energy  thus  destructible 
would  be  to  open  wide  the  door  of 
spiritualism.  Materialism,  therefore,  is 
logically  bound  to  argue  in  this  way  : 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  conscious  idea, 
or  mental  change,  as  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  course  of  a  cerebral  reflex,  or 
material  change  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  teaches  us  as  an  axiom 
that  the  cerebral  changes  must  deter- 
mine each  other  in  their  sequence  as  in 
a  continuous  series.  Nowhere  can  we 
suppose  the  physical  process  to  be  in- 
terrupted or  diverted  by  the  psychical 
process  ;  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  thought  and  volition  really 
piayno  part  whatever  in  determining  ac- 
tion. Thoughts  and  feelings  are  but 
indices  which  show  in  the  mirror  of 
the  mind  certain  changes  that  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and 
are  as  inefficient  in  influencing  those 
changes  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  is 
powerless  to  direct  the  movements  of 
that  of  which  it  is  the  shadow. 

But  when  materialism  reaches,  in  a 
clear  and  articulate  manner,  this  con- 
clusion as  a  conclusion  necessary  from 
its  premises,  it  becomes  opposed  at 
once  to  common-sense  and  to  the  re- 
quirements of  methodical  reason.  It 
becomes  opposed  to  common-sense 
because  we  all  feel  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  woltld  would 
now  have  been  exactly  what  it  is  even 
if  consciousness,  thought,  and  volition 
had  never  appeared  upon  the  scene — that 
railway  trains  would  have  been  running 
filled  with  mindless  passengers,  or  that 
telephones  would  have  been  invented 
by  brains  that  could  not  think  to  speak 
to  ears  that  could  not  hear.  And  the 
conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  require- 
ments of  methodical  reason,  because 
reason  to  be  methodical  is  bound  to 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  that  im- 


mediately arises  from  the  conclusion. 
This  question  simply  is.  Why  have  con- 
sciousness, thought,  and  volition  ever 
been  called  into  existence  ;  and  why  are 
they  related,  as  they  are  related,  to 
cerebral  action  ?  Materialism,  by  here 
undertaking  to  prove  that  these  things 
stand  uselessly  isolated  from  all  other 
things,  is  bound  to  show  some  reason 
why  they  ever  came  to  be,  and  to  be 
what  they  are.  For  observe,  it  is  not 
merely  that  these  things  exist  in  a  sup- 
posed unnecessary  relation  to  all  other 
things  ;  the  fact  to  be  explained  is  that 
they  exist  in  a  most  intimately  woven 
and  invariable  connection  with  certain 
highly  complex  forms  of  organic  struct- 
ure and  certain  highly  peculiar  distri- 
butions of  physical  force.  Yet  these 
unique  and  extraordinary  things  are 
supposed  by  automatism  to  be  always 
results  and  never  causes  ;  in  the  theatre 
of  things  they  are  supposed  to  be  always 
spectators  and  never  actors  ;  in  the 
laboratory  of  life  they  are  supposed  to 
be  always  by  products  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  order  of  Nature  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  no  raison  d'etre.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  would  be  accountable 
enough  if  the  stream  of  mental  changes 
were  but  partly,  occasionally,  and  im- 
perfectly associated  with  the  stream  of 
material  changes  ;  but  as  the  association 
is  so  minute,  invariable,  and  precise, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  association  being 
merely  accidental,  or  not  requiring  ex- 
planation, becomes,  at  the  bar  of 
methodical  reasoning,  self-convicted  of 
absurdity. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  simply  is 
that  two  distinct  facts  stand  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  conscious  au- 
tomatism— first,  why  psychosis  should 
ever  have  been  developed  as  a  myste- 
rious appendage  to  neurosis  ;  and, 
secondly,  why  the  association  between 
these  things  should  be  so  intimate  and 
precise.  Assuredly,  on  the  principles 
of  evolution,  which  materialists  at  least 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  it  would  be 
a  wholly  anomalous  fact  that  so  wide 
and  general  a  class  of  phenomena  as 
those  of  mind  should  have  become  de- 
veloped in  constantly  ascending  de- 
grees throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
if  they  are  entirely  without  use  to  ani- 
mals. If  psychosis  is,  as  supposed,  a 
function  of    neurosis,   the   doctrine    of 
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natural  selection  alone  would  forbid  us 
to  imagine  that  this  function  differs 
from  all  other  functions  in  being  itself 
functionless.  If  it  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
that  any  one  isolated  structure — such 
as  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake — should  be 
adapted  to  perform  a  function  useless 
to  the  animal  possessing  it,  how  utterly 
destructive  of  that  theory  would  be  the 
fact  that  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
have  been  elaborated  as  functions  of 
nerve-tissue  without  any  one  of  them 
ever  having  been  of  any  use  either  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  species.  And 
the  dithculty  that  thus  arises  is  magni- 
fied without  limit  when  we  remember 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  invari- 
able in  their  association  with  cerebral 
structure,  grade  for  grade,  and  proc- 
ess for  process. 

It  is  of  no  argumentative  use  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  many  adaptive  move- 
ments in  animals  are  performed  by 
nerve-centres  apart  from  any  associa- 
tion with  consciousness  or  volition, 
because  all  the  facts  on  this  head  go  to 
prove  that  consciousness  and  volition 
come  in  most  suggestively  just  where 
adaptive  movements  begin  to  grow 
varied  and  complex,  and  then  continue 
to  develop  with  a  constant  proportional 
reference  to  the  growing  variety  and 
complexity  of  these  movements.  The 
facts,  therefore,  irresistibly  lead  to  the 
conclusion  (if  we  argue  here  as  we 
should  in  the  case  of  any  other  func- 
tion) that  consciousness  and  volition  are 
functions  of  nerve-tissue  superadded  to 
its  previous  functions,  in  order  to  meet 
new  and  more  complex  demands  on  its 
powers  of  adaptation. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  argumentative  use 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  adaptive  ac- 
tions which  originally  are  performed 
with  conscious  volition  may  by  practice 
come  to  be  performed  without  conscious 
volition.  For  it  is  certain  that  no 
adaptive  action  of  quite  a  novel  kind  is 
ever  performed  from  the  first  without 
consciousness  of  its  performance,  and 
therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  by  rep- 
etition its  performance  may  become 
mechanical  or  unconscious,  this  does 
not  prove  that  consciousness  was  with- 
out use  in  producing  the  adaptive  ac- 
tion. It  only  proves  that  after  a  ner- 
vous mechanism  has  been  elaborated  by 


the  help  of  consciousness,  conscious- 
ness may  be  withdrawn  and  leave  the 
finished  mechanism  to  work  alone  ;  the 
structure  having  been  completed,  the 
scaffolding  necessary  to  its  completion 
may  be  removed. 

But  passing  over  this  difficulty  which 
the  theory  of  conscious  automatism 
seems  bound  to  encounter  in  its  collision 
with  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  the 
most  insuperable  of  all  its  difficulties 
arises  from  the  bare  fact,  which  it  cannot 
explain,  that  conscious  intelligence  ex- 
ists, and  exists  in  the  most  intimate  re- 
lation with  one  peculiar  kind  of  material 
structure.  For  automatists  must  con- 
cede that  the  evidence  of  causation  in 
the  region  of  mind  is  at  least  as  cogent 
as  it  is  in  the  region  of  matter,  seeing 
that  the  whole  science  of  psychology  is 
only  rendered  possible  as  a  science  by 
the  fundamental  fact  of  observation 
that  mental  antecedents  determine  men- 
tal consequents.  Therefore,  if  we  call 
a  physical  sequence  A,  B,  C,  and  a 
mental  sequence  a,  b,  c,  automatists 
have  to  explain,  not  merely  why  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  mental 
sequence  at  all,  but  also  why  the 
sequence  a,  b,  c  should  always  proceed, 
link  for  link,  with  the  sequence  A,  B, 
C.  It  clearly  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  sequence  A,  B,  C  implies  the  suc- 
cessive activity  of  certain  definite  nerve- 
centes  A',  B',  C,  which  have  for  their 
subjective  effects  the  sequence  a,  b,  c, 
so  that  whenever  the  sequence  A,  B,  C 
occurs,  the  sequence  a,  b,  c  must  like- 
wise occur.  This  is  no  answer,  because 
it  merely  restates  the  hypothesis  of  au- 
tomatism, and  begs  the  whole  question 
to  be  discussed.  What  methodical 
reason  demands  as  an  answer  is  simply 
why  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  even  though 
we  freely  grant  it  due  to  the  successive 
activity  "of  certain  definite  nerve-cen- 
tres, should  be  attended  by  the  sequence 
a,  b,  c.  Reason  perceives  clearly 
enough  that  the  sequence  a,  b,  c  belongs 
to  a  wholly  different  category  from  the 
sequence  A,  B,  C,  the  one  being  imme- 
diately known  as  a  process  taking  place 
in  a  something  which  is  without  exten- 
sion or  physical  properties  of  any  kind, 
and  the  other  taking  place  in  a  some- 
thing which,  when  translated  by  the 
previous  something,  we  recognize  as 
having  extension  and  the  other  antithet- 
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ical  properties  which  we  together  class 
as  physical.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  no  difficulty  if  the  sequence  A,  B,  C 
continued  through  any  amount  of  com- 
plexity in  the  same  conceivable  category 
of  being  ;  so  that  there  would  be  noth- 
ing actually  inconceivable  in  cerebral 
sequence-changes  running  through  D, 
E,  F,  etc.,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
cause  ««conscious  automatism  of  any 
degree  of  complexity.  But  that  which 
does  require  explanation  from  automa- 
tists  is  why  automatism  should  have 
become  associated  with  consciousness, 
and  this  so  intimately  that  every  change 
in  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  particular  and  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  sequence  a,  b,  c,  etc. 
Thus,  to  take  a  definite  illustration,  if 
on  seeing  the  sun  I  think  of  a  paper  on 
solar  physics,  and  from  this  pass  to 
thinking  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  and 
from  this  to  speculating  on  the  proba- 
bility of  certain  supposed  elements 
being  really  compounds,  there  is  here 
a  definite  ;  causal  connection  in  the 
sequence  of  my  thoughts.  But  it  is  the 
last  extravagance  of  absurdity  to  tell  me 
that  the  accompanying  causal  sequences 
going  on  in  my  brain  happen  to  have 
been  just  the  sequences  which,  by  taking 
place  in  the  brain,  give  rise  to  another 
train  of  causal  sequences  taking  place 
in  the  mindj  the  two  trains  of  sequences 
being  eacli  definite  and  coherent  in 
themselves,  and  yet  each  proceeding 
link  for  link  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
other.  Without  some  theory  of  pre-es- 
tablished harmony — which,  of  course, 
it  is  no  part  of  automatism  to  entertain 
— it  would,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances 
alone,  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
causal  sequences  in  the  brain  always 
happen  to  be  just  those  which,  by  run- 
ning link  for  link  with  another  set  of 
causal  sequences  taking  place  in  the 
mind,  enable  both  the  series  to  be 
definite  and  coherent  in  themselves. 
Therefore,  before  reason  can  allow  the 
theory  of  automatism  to  pass,  it  must  be 
told  how  this  wonderful  fact  of  parallel- 
ism is  to  be  explained.  There  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  intrinsi- 
cally coherent  series  A,  B,  C  and  the  no 
less  intrinsically  coherent  sequence  a, 
b,  c,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  explana- 
tion why  they  coincide  each  to  each. 
What  is  this  connection  ?     We  do  not 


know  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  that,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  cannot  be  an  ordinary 
causal  connection — first,  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  believe 
that  the  procession  of  physical  cause  and 
effect  is  complete  within  the  region  of 
brain — a  closed  circle,  as  it  were,  from 
which  no  energy  can,  without  argumenta- 
tive suicide,  be  supposed  to  escape  into 
the  region  of  mind  ;  and  next,  because, 
even  were  this  difficulty  disregarded,  it 
is  unaccountable  that  the  causative  in- 
fluence (whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be), 
which  passes  over  from  the  region  of 
physics  into  that  of  psychics,  should  be 
such  as  to  render  the  psychical  series 
coherent  in  itself,  when  on  the  physical 
side  the  series  must  be  determined  by 
purely  physical  conditions,  having  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  psychical  re- 
quirements. 

Thus  it  is  argumentatively  impossible 
for  materialism  to  elude  the  necessity 
of  explaining  the  kind  of  connection 
which  it  supposes  to  subsist  between 
neurosis  and  psychosis  ;  and  forasmuch 
as  the  above  considerations  clearly  show 
this  connection  cannot  be  accepted  as 
one  of  ordinary  causality  without  some 
answer  being  given  to  the  questions 
which  reason  has  to  ask,  materialism 
must  be  ruled  out  of  court  if  she  fails  to 
respond  to  the  demand.  But  it  is  no 
less  clearly  impossible  that  she  can  re- 
spond to  the  demand,  and  therefore  at 
the  bar  of  Philosophy  materialism  must 
be  pronounced,  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  previously  cited,  conspicu- 
ously inadequate  to  account  for  the 
facts. 

II.  Having  thus  found  the  theory  of 
materialism  on  every  side,  or  in  every 
relation,  incompetent  to  meet  the  facts, 
we  shall  next  pass  to  the  second  of  the 
six  theories  named  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  as  possible,  i.e.,  the  theory  of 
spiritualism.  And  here  I  can  afford  to 
be  more  brief,  inasmuch  as  the  theory 
of  spiritualism  being  merely  the  theory 
of  materialism  inverted,  most  of  the 
arguments  and  considerations  adduced 
in  our  analysis  of  the  latter  theory  are 
available,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  our 
analysis  of  the  former.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  theory  of  spiritualism 
labors  under  all  the  same  disabilities  as 
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does  the  converse  theory  of  material- 
ism, so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
a  causal  relation  is  concerned.  For  in 
whatever  measure  it  is  inconceivable 
that  neurosis  should  cause  psychosis,  in 
the  same  measure  must  it  be  inconceiv- 
able that  psychosis  should  cause  neuro- 
sis, seeing  that  the  correlatives  are  in 
each  case  the  same,  and  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  imagine  mind  affecting 
energy  as  it  is  to  imagine  energy  affect- 
ing mind.  The  only  way  in  which  mind 
could  affect  energy  would  be  by  either 
creating  or  destroying  it,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  energy  could  affect  mind 
would  be  by  passing  over  into  and  itself 
becoming  mind  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
causation  these  processes  are  equally  un- 
imaginable, for  they  would  equally  in- 
volve collision  with  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Again,  even  were  this  not  so, 
to  imagine  mind  in  any  way  directing 
the  stream  of  physical  causation  is  to 
suppose  mind  becoming,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  part  of  that  stream,  even  though 
the  contact  should  only  be,  as  it  were, 
at  a  point.  But  how  is  this  to  be  sup- 
posed ?  As  Professor  Clifford  has  said, 
in  his  essay  on  "  Body  and  Mind  :" 

It  may  be  conceived  that,  at  the  same  time 
with  every  exercise  of  volition,  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  phj'sical  laws  ;  but  this  disturb- 
ance, being  perceptible  to  me,  would  be  a  phys- 
ical fact  accompanying  the  volition,  and  could 
not  be  the  volition  itself,  which  is  not  percept- 
ible to  me.  Whether  there  is  such  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  physical  laws  or  no  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  which  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
giving  a  negative  answer  ;  but  the  assertion 
that  another  man's  volition,  a  feeling  in  his 
consciousness  which  I  cannot  perceive,  is  part 
of  the  train  of  physical  facts  which  I  may  per- 
ceive— this  is  neither  true  nor  untrue,  but  non- 
sense ;  it  is  a  combination  of  woids  whose 
corresponding  ideas  will  not  go  together. 

Thus  it  is  equally  "nonsense"  to 
speak  of  mind  causing  cerebral  action, 
or  of  cerebral  action  causing  mind — 
nonsense  of  the  same  kind  as  it  would 
be  to  speak  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  " 
causing  a  storm  at  sea,  or  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  causing  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

There  is  indeed  one,  and  only  one, 
respect  in  which  the  alternative  hy- 
potheses of  materialism  and  spiritualism 
differ.  If  the  difficulty  common  to 
them  both  were  supposed  to  be  over- 
come or  disregarded  {i.e.,  the  difficulty 
of   supposing   a   causal   relation    either 


way),  spiritualism  supposes  the  causa- 
tion to  proceed  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  our  idea  of  causality — the 
mind  ;  and  not  from  that  into  which 
this  idea  has  been  read  by  the  mind. 
Thus,  if  causation  were  to  be  accepted 
as  a  possibility  either  way,  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  mental 
changes  the  causes  of  neural  changes 
than  vice  versa  ;  for  we  should  then  be 
starting  at  least  with  the  substance  of 
immediate  knowledge,  and  not  with  the 
reflection  of  that  knowledge  in  what  we 
call  the  external  world.  But  this  con- 
sideration may  be  disregarded  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  no  help  unless  we  accept  the 
position  of  pure  idealism — a  position 
which  I  shall  disregard,  not  because  I 
suppose  it  to  admit  of  logical  refutation, 
but  because  I  feel  it  to  be  illusive  of 
argument ;  it  is  the  position  numbered  V. 

III.  We  must  therefore  dismiss  the 
two  first,  or  converse,  theories  as  to  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  ;  if  either  of 
these  present  any  truth,  they  do  not 
present  it  in  a  form  that  the  mind  can 
apprehend,  and  the  attempt  to  unite 
subject  and  object  by  an  imaginary  link 
of  causality  is  equally  futile  in  which- 
ever direction  we  may  choose  to  imagine 
the  link  to  be  turned.  We  have,  there- 
fore, next  supplied  to  us  the  theory  of 
pre-established  harmony,  which  dis- 
cards the  idea  of  a  causal  connection 
either  way,  and  substitutes  the  idea  of 
perfect  parallelism  between  mental 
changes  and  bodily  changes  having 
been  pre-determined  by  a  superior 
mind.  This  theory  may  also  be  dismiss- 
ed, not  because  it  is  open  to  any  logi- 
cal disproof,  but  rather  because  it  ad- 
mits of  no  proof.  It  is  a  wholly  gratui- 
tous guess,  and,  being  besides  a  very 
clumsy  notion,  is  not  nowadays  express- 
ly entertained  by  any  clear  thinker. 

IV.  The  next  theory  that  we  have  to 
consider  is  a  highly  important  one  ;  for, 
in  the  language  of  Clifford,  it  "is  not 
merely  a  speculation,  but  is  a  result  to 
which  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
studied  this  question  in  the  right  way 
have  gradually  been  approximating  for  a 
long  time."  This  theory  is  that  mental 
phenomena  and  physical  phenomena, 
although  apparently  diverse,  are  really 
identical. 
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The  fact  of  there  being  so  constant 
and  precise  a  parallelism  between  neuro- 
sis and  psychosis  affords,  according  to 
Clifford,  "  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  we  have  here  something  which  can 
be  explained  ;  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  reason  foi:  this  exact  correspond- 
ence." But  if  the  idea  of  the  corre- 
spondence being  due  to  a  relation  of 
causality  is  found,  as  we  have  seen  it  to 
be,  untenable  as  an  explanation,  there 
remains  this  one  other  solution  possible, 
viz  ,  that  there  is  no  parallelism  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  there  is  only  one  stream  of 
events,  and  so  of  causality,  that  the 
phenomena  of  mind  and  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  ontologically  one,  being 
double  only,  as  Lewes  expresses  it,  in 
relation  to  our  modes  of  apprehension. 
Just  as  the  tremors  of  a  string  are  phe- 
nomenally very  different  according  as 
our  mode  of  apprehending  them  is  with 
the  eye  or  with  the  ear,  so,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, the  tremors  of  a  nerve  are  at  the 
same  time  both  physical  and  mental  ; 
apparently  dual,  the  event  may  be  really 
singular,  as  an  air  on  the  violin  is  one 
with  the  vibrations  of  catgut. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  physi- 
cal and  the  mental  are  thus  supposed 
to  be  identical  in  the  brain,  the  physical 
and  the  mental  must  be  identical  univer- 
sally ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  physics  of  the  brain  differ  from 
physics  in  general.  This  was  a  truth 
which  Lewes  in  his  statements  of  the 
theory  did  not  seem  to  have  perceived, 
and  he  therefore  justly  laid  his  doctrine 
open  to  the  criticism  of  Tyndall,  who 
said  in  his  Birmingham  lecture,  "It  is 
no  explanation  to  say  that  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  two  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should 
the  phenomenon  have  two  sides  ?  This 
is  the  very  core  of  the  difficulty.  There 
are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which 
do  not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness. 
Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it  forms 
into  frost-ferns  upon  a  window-pane  ? 
If  not,  why  should  the  molecular  motion 
of  the  brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious 
companion — consciousness?''  But  if 
we  suppose  that  all  physical  motions  are 
likewise  mental,  this  criticism  is  dis- 
armed. We  have  not,  indeed,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  physical  motions  "  think 
or  feel  ;"  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
they  present  the  raw  material  of  mind 


which  has  not  as  yet  been  wrought  up 
into  feeling  or  thought — just  as  the 
physics  of  crystallization  has  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  complexity  and  refine- 
ment as  have  the  physics  of  life. 

Professor  Clifford  has  handled  this 
subject  in  his  short  essay  on  the  "  Nat- 
ure of  Things  in  Themselves,"  which  is 
the  most  closely  reasoned  and  profound 
of  all  his  philosophical  writings.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives — and  as 
a  matter  of  logic  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable — is  that  we  cannot  anywhere 
draw  a  line  between  physics  and  psy- 
chics.    That  is  to  say  : 

Mind-stuff  is  the  reality  which  we  perceive 
as  matter.  ...  A  moving  molecule  of  inor- 
ganic matter  does  not  possess  mind  or  con- 
sciousness, but  it  possesses  a  small  piece  of 
mind-stuff.  When  molecules  are  so  combined 
together  as  to  form  the  fihn  on  the  under  side 
of  a  jelly  fish,  the  elements  of  mind-stuff  which 
go  along  with  them  are  so  combined  as  to  form 
the  faint  beginnings  of  sentience.  When  the 
molecules  are  so  combined  as  to  form  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  vertebrate,  the 
corresponding  elements  of  mind-stuff  are  so 
combined  as  to  form  some  kind  of  conscious- 
ness. .  ...  When  matter  takes  the  complex 
form  of  a  living  human  brain,  the  correspond- 
ing mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a  human  con- 
sciousness, having  intelligence  and  volition. 

This  view,  which  identies  mind  with 
matter  in  motion,  serves  to  escape  many 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  views 
previously  considered  are  beset.  If 
there  is  only  one  substance,  and  all 
"  the  universe  consists  entirely  of 
mind-stuff,"  we  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  question  of  priority 
as  between  mind  and  matter,  or  of 
causation  as  proceeding  from  one  sub- 
stance to  another  ;  the  parallelism  be- 
tween neurosis  and  psychosis  is  not 
really  parallelism,  but  identity  ;  the  re- 
quirements of  equivalency  are  therefore 
satisfied  in  the  world  of  mind  and  in  the 
world  of  motion  simultaneously  ;  while 
natural  selection  may  operate  upon  in- 
telligence as  upon  organs — for  intelli- 
gence being,  not  a  result  of  matter  in 
motion,  but  itself  matter  in  motion, 
natural  selection  working  upon  the 
movements  (functions)  ot  organs,  may 
thereby  at  the  same  time  be  working 
upon  intelligence.  It  may  also  be  said 
of  this  view  that  it  approximates  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hagel,  which  gives  a  logical 
priority  to  mind,  such  that  no  existence 
is  supposed  by  it  to  be  possible  except 
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as  standing  in  relation  to  mind.  The 
two  doctrines,  however,  although  allied, 
are  not  identical  ;  for  while  they  agree 
in  denying  the  possibility  of  existence 
apart  from  mind,  the  one  supposes  that 
mind  may  exist  in  the  most  rudimentary 
form  as  a  non-conscious  moving  mole- 
cule of  matter,  while  the  other  supposes 
mind  to  exist  only  as  capable  of  cogni- 
tion. To  Hagel,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  being  without  knowing,  while  to 
Clifford  there  may  be  being  without 
sentience  ;  but  to  neither  can  there  be 
matter  without  the  element  of  mind. 

It  remains  to  observe  that  in  my 
opinion  this  view  is  not  what  Clifford 
regarded  it — viz.,  an  explanation  of 
"  mind  and  brain  being  associated  in  a 
definite  way."  An  explanation  means 
a  classifying  of  unknown  facts  with 
facts  previously  known  ;  but  if  the  truth 
should  be  that  mental  and  dynamical 
processes  are  identical  even  by  discover- 
ing this  truth  we  should  not  thereby  ex- 
plain their  apparent  diversity.  For  us 
the  phenomena  would  still  remain 
duplex,  notwithstanding  that  the 
"  things  in  themselves  "  are  really  one. 
For  to  us  phenomena  are  the  only  reali- 
ties ;  mind  cannot  transcend  itself  so  as 
to  know  the  Ding  an  sick  out  of  relation 
to  itself,  and  therefore  things  in  them- 
selves, whatever  they  may  be,  are  not 
facts  for  mind — are  not  facts  for  us. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  string  and  a  strain  of  music 
are  in  an  absolute  sense  one  and  the 
same,  still  this  truth  does  not  explain 
their  diversity  in  consciousness.  And 
similarly  with  the  molecular  motion  of 
a  nerve  and  thought.  Even  if  we 
believe  that  in  the  world  of  ontology 
the  antithesis  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject is  dissolved  and  the  two  fused  into 
one,  still  for  us,  who  can  only  know 
phenomenally,  the  antithesis  remains. 
Only  if  mind  could  transcend  all  its 
present  conditions,  and,  by  knowing 
facts  of  ontology  out  of  their  present 
relation  to  itself,  form  a  wholly  new 
category  of  explanations — only  then 
could  the  mind  hope  to  explain  how 
phenomenal  diversity  is  ontological 
unity. 

Thus,  even  if  Clifford's  doctrine  of 
mind-stuff  (I  call  it  Clifford's  doctrine 
because  it  has  been  more  clearly  as 
well  as  more  profoundly  stated  by  him 


than  by  any  one  else)  were  granted,  it 
would  not,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  sup- 
ply any  explanation  of  the  parallelism 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis  ;  even 
if  conceded  true  ontologically,  it  would 
be  but  a  re-statement  of  the  fact  as  al- 
ready known  to  mind  phenomenally. 
Let  it  be  imagined,  for  example,  that 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  were  proved 
experimentally  by  a  machine  being  con- 
structed so  elaborate  in  its  multiple  play 
of  forces  that  it  should  begin  to  show 
evidence  of  consciousness  and  mind  ; 
let  it  be  imagined,  for  instance,  as  a 
teachable  machine.  Although  much  atten- 
tion would  doubtless  be  excited  by  the 
fact  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  could 
thus  be  proved  to  be  produced  artifi- 
cially in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  still  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
fact  itself  could  be  explained  j  we  could 
then  only  say  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
mechanism  reaches  a  certain  kind  and 
degree  of  complexity,  the  forces  con- 
cerned in  the  working  of  mechanism 
begin  to  take  on  the  clothing  of  subjec- 
tivity. Our  wisdom  then  would  be  to 
rest  in  this  fact  as  ultimate,  and  because 
ultimate  not  admitting  of  explanation — 
that  is,  not  admitting  of  being  classified 
with  any  facts  of  a  still  more  ultimate  or 
general  character. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory 
which  we  are  considering,  or  that  which 
I  have  labelled  No.  IV.,  really  merges 
into  the  theory  which  I  have  labelled 
No.  VI. ,  or  the  theory  that  the  associa- 
tion between  mind  and  matter  is  one 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties  to  explain.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  show 
succinctly  that  there  is  a  necessary 
reason  why  the  contemplated  facts 
should  not  admit  of  explanation  ;  and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  doc- 
trine of  mind-stuff  would  do  were  it  es- 
tablished ;  it  would  show  the  facts  to  be 
the  most  ultimate  that  mind  can  reach, 
and  thereby  show  thaf  of  these  facts  no 
explanation  is  required. 

VI.  Thus,  whether  or  not  we  feel  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  mind- 
stuff,  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  position 
in  which  we  can  find  intellectual  rest  is 
that  which  is  supplied  by  the  sixth  and 
last  possibility  (of  which  Hagelism 
seems  to  me  an  adumbrated  expression) 
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— the  possibility,  namely,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  mind  and  matter  is  inex- 
plicable. For  if,  as  we  have  found,  a 
causal  connection  between  matter  and 
mind  or  -oice  versa ^  and  the  supposition 
of  a  pre-established  harmony  are  alike 
untenable,  there  remains,  besides  the 
doctrine  of  idealism,  only  the  doctrine  of 
identity  in  substance,  which,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  amounts  to  a  statement  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  object  as 
inexplicable.  And  this  statement  has 
been  virtually  reached  a  priori  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  by  the  proof 
that,  in  order  to  the  framing  of  any  ex- 
planation, we  must  begin  by  accepting 
mind,  or  that  which  constructs  an  ex- 
planation, as  already  present.  There- 
fore, both  a  priori  and  «  posteriori  we 
find  that  the  relation  between  subject 
and  object  is  inexplicable. 

If  this  seems  an  unsatisfactory 
termination  to  reach,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  as  explanation  only  means 
the  classifying  of  unknown  facts  with 
facts  previously  known,  it  follows  that 
at  the  end  of  all  possible  explanations 
there  must  be  a  final  mystery,  which, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  all  possible  ex- 
planations, cannot  itself  be  explained. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  in  any  proper  or 
usual  sense  of  the  word  a  mystery  at  all  ; 
it  is  merely  a  fact  which  itself  requires 
no  explanation,  because  it  is  a  fact 
than  which  none  can  be  more  ultimate. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  Ex- 
istence ;  to  suppose  Existence  suscep- 
tible of  explanation  would  be  to  suppose 
something  more  ultimate  into  which 
Existence  could  be  merged,  which  is 
absurd.  Now  whether  or  not,  as  theory 
No.  IV.  supposes,  the  relation  between 
mind  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  is 
a  relation  that  springs  immediately 
from,  or  is  identical  with,  the  fact  of 
Existence  as  Existence,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  our  faculties  and  infor- 
mation we  can  see  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  such  is  probably  the  case. 
And  whether  or  not  such  is  really  the 
case,  if  for  the  present  we  cannot  see 
farther  than  the  distant  looming  of  this 
probability,  our  wisdom  is  to  regard 
this  probability  as  the  most  ultimate 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  dis- 
cern. But  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  ?  And  if  in  the 
future  this  distant  loom  of  probability 


should  be  found  by  such  progress  to 
proceed  from  the  stable  land  of  cer- 
tainty, mankind  may  well  feel  satisfied 
to  have  found  that  the  voyage  of  Philos- 
ophy has  proved  the  World  of  Things 
to  be  a  sphere — that  all  horizons  were 
relative  to  our  imperfect  faculties,  and 
that  the  shores  of  Mind  from  which  we 
started  are  proved  by  our  return  to  be 
one  and  continuous  with  all  the  other 
lands  of  Being. 

George  J.  Romanes. 

n. 

Matter  and  Mind. 

Speculation  and  discussion  as  to 
the  relation  in  which  matter  and  mind 
stand  to  each  other  have,  as  we  all 
know,  existed  for  centuries,  and  will, 
as  we  all  probably  believe,  exist  for 
centuries  to  come.  Whether,  on  the 
whole,  materialism  is  on  the  increase  I 
do  not  know  ;  perhaps  it  is  ;  certainly 
some  of  the  utterances  of  physical  stu- 
dents, made  during  recent  years,  tend 
to  give  currency  to  materialistic  views  ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  persons  who 
adopt  opinions  upon  superficial 
grounds,  and  who  have  not  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  testing  their  valid- 
ity, have  probably  been  influenced  in  a 
materialistic  direction.  My  purpose, 
however,  in  this  essay  is  not  to  discuss 
the  growth  of  materialism,  or  its  dimi- 
nution ;  I  desire  rather  to  urge  that  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  properties  of 
matter.  Whether  we  know  more  than 
our  fathers  concerning  mind,  and  its 
nature  and  its  operations,  may  be  open 
to  argument,  but  concerning  matter 
there  is  no  opening  for  argument  at  all  ; 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe  and 
its  laws  is  just  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
time  ;  and  it  seems  only  probable  that 
this  knowledge  should  be  able  to  throw 
a  reflected  light  into  that  more  subtle 
and  difficult  region  of  investigation 
which  deals  with  that  which  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  matter,  and  which  we  usually 
describe  by  the  word  mind. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existence  of  mind,  apart  from  and 
distinct  from  matter,  is  susceptible   of 
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demonstration  of  a  ^uasi-mathema.ticsi\ 
kind  by  reference  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  matter  itself.  If  I 
am  right,  then  a  knowledge  of  matter 
leads  not  to  the  establishment,  but  to 
the  destruction,  of  materialism  ;  and 
certainly  this  result  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  worth  some  trouble  in  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  it  :  to  be  able  to 
say  positively  that  matter  itself  denies 
its  own  supremacy,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  existence  of  something  beyond 
and  above  itself,  is  no  inconsiderable 
thing.  I  invite  my  readers,  therefore, 
to  accompany  me  in  an  investigation 
which  1  trust  may  prove  interesting, 
the  object  of  which  I  am  sure  is  im- 
portant, but  which  must  be  somewhat 
difficult,  and  may,  I  fear,  be  regarded 
by  some  persons  as  dry. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  to 
say  that  the  prime  purpose  of  a  philos- 
opher who  desires  to  treat  of  matter 
must  be  not  to  define  matter,  but  to 
determine  by  accurate  and  patient  in- 
vestigation what  matter  really  is,  what 
at  least  are  its  properties,  what  can  be 
asserted  concerning  it  as  absolutely  and 
demonstrably  true.  We  gain  nothing 
by  assuming  the  beginning  of  things  or 
the  primitive  matter  to  have  been  water, 
as  Thales  did  ;  nor  air,  as  Anaximenes  ; 
nor  fire,  as  Heraclitus.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  adopting  an  arbitrary  hypothesis 
concerning  atoms,  like  that  to  which 
the  poetry  of  Lucretius  has  given  so 
much  currency,  and  of  which  some 
recent  scientific  writers  have  spoken 
with  an  approbation  in  which  I  confess 
myself  to  be  unable  to  sympathize. 
Neither  do  we  gain  anything  by  en- 
deavoring to  define  matter  by  reference 
to  certain  qualities,  such  as  extension, 
form,  impenetrability,  and  the  like. 
Still  less  do  we  gain  anything  by  speak- 
ing contemptuously  of  "  brute  matter," 
and  exhibiting  a  jealousy  of  attributing 
to  matter  any  inherent  or  essential 
qualities.  Yet  these  modes  of  dealing 
with  matter  are  not  all  extinct  among 
us  ;  and  it  is  apparently  by  a  recoil 
from  the  ungenerous  spirit.  If  I  may 
use  such  a  phrase,  in  which  matter  has 
sometimes  been  treated,  that  some  have 
passed  the  bounds  of  strict  scientific 
reasoning,  attributed  to  matter  quali- 
ties which  confessedly  cannot  be 
proved,  and  have  persuaded  themselves 


that  they  can  see  in  matter  as  such  the 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

Let  me,  however,  insert  a  paragraph 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  definitions 
of  matter.  A  treatise  on  mechanics 
will  generally  or  even  necessarily  com- 
mence with  such  a  definition  ;  and  it 
may  be  argued  that,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  mechanics  of  matter,  we  must 
first  define  what  it  is  with  which  we 
purpose  to  deal.  This  is  quite  true. 
I  look  at  Poisson's  "  Traite  de  Mecan- 
ique, "  and  I  find  the  first  sentence  to 
be  as  follows  :  "La  matiere  est  tout  ce 
qui  peut  affecter  nos  sens  d'unemaniere 
quelconque. "  This  is  of  course,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  definition  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  the  sense  of  ^2iy\x\g  a  priori 
what  the  properties  of  matter  are  :  there 
is  nothing  about  extension  or  impene- 
trability :  all  that  Poisson  does  is  to  say 
that  his  treatise  deals  with  that  which 
affects  our  senses,  what  we  can  see, 
feel,  and  touch  ;  and  he  goes  no 
further.  When  he  enters  upon  his  ex- 
position of  mechanics,  he  then  picks 
out  those  properties  of  matter  which 
belong  to  his  special  subject,  not  assert- 
ing that  these  are  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  but  only  that  they  are  the  prop- 
erties with  which  in  his  treatise  he 
intends  to  deal.  And  this  selection  of 
properties,  for  the  purpose  of  a  particu- 
lar treatise,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
that  which  every  scientific  writer  is 
compelled  to  do.  For  example,  turning 
to  Professor  Challis's  "  Principles  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics,"  I  find  him 
saying,  when  passing  from  geometry  to 
mechanics,  "  Matter  has  form  and  in- 
ertia and  being  attracted  to  the  earth  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  has  weight.  The 
force  of  gravity  being  given,  the  weight 
of  a  body  measures  its  quantify  of 
matter.''  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
not  a  definition  of  matter  absolutely, 
but  what  may  be  called  a  definition  ad 
hoc  :  it  is  the  expression  of  certain  prop- 
erties which  are  dealt  with  in  a  statical 
treatise,  but  not  the  assertion  that 
these  properties  are  by  any  means  ex- 
haustive of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

It  may  even  happen  that  in  a  treatise 
on  mechanics  a  mathematician  may 
adopt  from  time  to  time  definitions  to 
which  nothing  in  nature  accurately  cor- 
responds. When  he  defines  a  rigid 
body,  as  a  body  which  retains  its  form 
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under  the  action  of  any  pressure,  how- 
ever great,  he  deals  with  an  imaginary 
thing,  just  as  a  geometrician,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  line  as  having  length  but  not 
breadth,  speaks  of  an  imaginary  thing  ; 
but  there  are  bodies  in  nature  which  are 
sufficiently  nearly  rigid  to  be  regarded 
as  practically  having  the  same  qualities 
as  the  mathematician's  imaginary  rigid 
body,  and  we  can  construct  physical 
lines  which  may  be  practically  regarded 
as  lines  according  to  the  geometrical 
definition.  In  like  manner  no  actual 
fluid  coincides  with  the  definition  used 
for  mathematical  purposes  ;  and  no 
physical  fluid  is  absolutely  incompres- 
sible, as  mathematical  fluids  are  assum- 
ed to  be. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  have  now 
written  by  referring  to  an  example  of 
the  treatment  of  matter  by  attempting 
to  define  it,  the  method  which  I  have 
ventured  to  describe  as  erroneous  in 
principle  The  example  is  taken  from 
Euler's  "  Letters  to  a  German  Princess 
on  Natural  Philosophy."  I  quote  it 
with  all  reverence  for  Euler's  genius. 

"  Here,  then,"  writes  Euler,  "  we  are  reduc- 
ed to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
term  matter,  without  which  extension  cannot 
be  body.  Now,  the  signification  of  these  two 
terms  is  so  much  the  same,  that  all  body  is 
matter,  and  all  matter  is  body  ;  so  that  even 
now  we  have  made  no  great  progress.  We 
easily  discover,  however,  a  general  character, 
inseparable  from  all  matter,  and  consequently 
pertaining  to  all  bodies  ;  it  is  impefietrability , 
the  impossibility  of  being  penetrated  by  other 
bodies,  or  the  impossibility  that  two  bodies 
should  occupy  the  same  place  at  once.  In 
truth,  impenetrability  is  what  a  vacuum  wants 
in  order  to  be  a  body." 

A  number  of  obvious  objections  to 
this  notion  of  impenetrability  are  ad- 
duced and  refuted  by  Euler  ;  as  that 
the  hand  can  be  easily  moved  through 
water  ;  that  a  sponge  plunged  in  water 
appears  completely  penetrated  by  it  ; 
that  bodies  such  as  wool  and  especially 
air,  admit  of  compression  into  a  smaller 
space  :  and  he  concludes  that  "  it  is  a 
general  and  essential  property  of  all 
bodies  to  be  impenetrable  :  and  con- 
sequently the  justness  of  this  definition 
must  be  admitted,  that  a  body  is  an  im- 
penetrable extension^  Even  now,  to 
use  Euler's  own  words,  I  should  have 
thought  that  we  had  "  made  no  great 
progress,"  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  he  was  of  a  different  mind  ;  for  he 


writes,  "  This  property  of  all  bodies, 
known  by  the  term  i7tipettetrability\  is, 
then,  not  only  of  the  last  importance  rel- 
atively to  every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  we  may  consider  it  as  the 
master  spring  which  Nature  sets  agoing 
in  order  to  produce  all  her  wonders."* 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1760  :  I 
think  that  Euler  would  scarcely  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms  had 
he  lived  a  century  later  ;  at  all  events, 
I  may  say  with  confidence  that  an  im- 
penetrable extension  is  not  a  definition  of 
body  or  of  matter,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  evolve  out  of  such  a  definition 
those  properties  of  matter  which  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  and  reasoning, 
conducted  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  mathematical  processes, 
have  enabled  inquirers  to  recognize 
and  to  prove. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  more  de- 
fine matter  than  we  can  define  the  sun. 
The  obvious  definition  of  the  sun,  or 
description  of  him,  is  that  he  is  a  great 
light  to  "  rule  the  day  ;"  but  very 
rough  observation  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  is  the  source  of  heat  as  well  as 
light,  and  as  the  main  origin  of  heat  and 
light  mankind  in  ruder  ages  would  be 
content  to  regard  him.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  sun  possessed 
properties  having  no  obvious  connection 
with  light  and  heat  ;  he  was  recognized 
as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  bodies  held 
together  by  mutual  gravitation  ;  attrac- 
tive force  became  as  important  in  the 
conception  of  the  sun  as  light  and  heat 
had  been  before.  Later  still  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  the  sun's  rays  has  come 
into  prominence  in  virtue  of  the  art  of 
photography  ;  and  even  now  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  know  the  sun  very  im- 
perfectly ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  or 
perhaps  probable,  that  future  investiga- 
tions will  show  that  he  produces  results 
in  the  economy  of  nature  of  which  at 
present  we  know  nothing. 

We  may  speak  of  matter  in  general 
much  as  I  have  just  now  spoken  of  the 
sun  in  particular.  As  science  grows, 
larger  views  of  its  constitution  and  nat- 
ure develop  themselves.  Early  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  were  necessarily 
wild  and  arbitrary,  and  not  apparently 
productive  of  real  fruit  ;  but  when  the 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  209  (English  translation,  ed.  3). 
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truly  scientific  spirit  developed  itself 
the  properties  of  matter  revealed  them- 
selves one  by  one.  Inertia  was  among 
the  first,  and  served  for  a  sound  basis  of 
dynamics.  Next  came  the  great  truth 
of  universal  gravitation — a  truth  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  all 
astronomical  investigations,  that  it  may 
perhaps  now  be  regarded  as  indicating 
an  essential  property  of  matter  as  such. 
Then  progress  was  made  with  regard  to 
molecular  constitution,  and  the  law  of 
the  combination  of  material  particles 
according  to  definite  numerical  propor- 
tions was  added  to  previous  discoveries. 
And  so  our  knowledge  of  matter  has 
grown,  is  growing,  and  doubtless  will 
grow  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  subject  is  yet  exhausted  :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and 
its  properties  is  almost  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  though,  on  many  grounds,  I  decline 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, and  to  persuade  myself  that  I  can 
see  in  matter  the  potency  of  all  terres- 
trial life,  yet  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  progress  of  legitimate 
investigation  may,  in  the  future,  put  in 
evidence  properties  as  belonging  to 
matter  which,  if  enunciated  now,  might 
seem  to  be  incredible. 

The  only  property  of  matter  with 
which  I  am  concerned  just  now  is  its 
indestructibility.'^  No  property  is  more 
firmly  established.  Matter  may  be 
transformed  in  many  ways,  but  cannot 
be  destroyed.  A  lump  of  solid  mate- 
rial may,  by  the  application  of  heat,  be 
made  to  assume  a  gaseous  form,  or  a 
volume  of  gas  may  be  compressed  into 
a  liquid,  but  the  quantity  of  matter  ever 
remains  the  same.  It  is  even  probable 
that  each  mass  of  matter  consists  of  a 


*  Bacon  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  result 
of  more  exact  investigation  concerning  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  for  he  writes  : 

"  In  no  transmutation  of  bodies  is  there  any 
reduction,  either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  same  Omnipotence  to 
create  something  out  of  nothing  as  to  turn 
something  into  nothing,  and  this  never 
happens  in  the  course  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  sum-total  of  matter  remains  always  the 
same,  without  addition  or  diminution  ;  but 
that  this  sum  of  matter  is  variously  distributed 
among  different  bodies  cannot  be  doubted." — 
Bacon's  "Works,"  vol.  5,  p.  339  (Ellis  and 
Spedding). 


definite  number  of  molecules,  "  unalter- 
able by  any  of  the  processes  which  go 
on  in  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and 
every  individual  of  each  species  is  of 
exactly  the  same  magnitude  as  though 
they  had  all  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  like  bullets,  and  not  merely 
selected  and  grouped  according  to  their 
size  like  small  shot."* 

Whatever  be  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  its  indestructibility  must 
be  allowed  ;  and  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  ex- 
istence must  be  fixed  and  constant. 
The  only  refuge  from  this  conclusion  is 
that  matter  is  either  being  produced  or 
destroyed  by  some  causation  outside 
the  limits  of  natural  law  ;  and  this  con- 
cession would  answer  my  purpose  in 
this  essay  quite  as  well  as  the  conten- 
tion that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  exist- 
ence is  fixed  and  constant.  I  shall  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  reader  is  with 
me  in  regard  to  this  conclusion  as  to 
the  fixed  character  of  the  quantity  of 
matter. 

To  make  the  point  more  distinct  let 
me  put  it  in  this  way.  The  earth  has  a 
definite  weight  ;  so  have  the  sun  and 
moon  and  planets.  We  can  express  by 
a  certain  number  of  tons  or  pounds  the 
weight  of  the  solar  system.  The  same 
can  be  done  with  respect  to  all  the  fixed 
stars,  nebulae,  and  whatever  else  may 
exist  in  the  universe,  which  may  have  a 
ponderable  character.  Thus  the  whole 
material  universe,  whatever  its  extent, 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  in 
weight  to  a  certain  number  of  tons  or 
pounds. 

How  many  figures  it  would  take  to 
express  this  number  it  skills  not  to  in- 
quire ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  number, 
and  that  that  number  is  and  will  be  al- 
ways the  same  unless  changed  by  some 
cause  outside  the  present  coarse  of  nat- 
ure, appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  truth 
can  be. 

But  admitting  thisj  we  must  further 
admit  that  there  is  some  reason  why  this 
number  should  be  what  it  is  rather  than 
any  other.  No  result  without  a  cause. 
Why  is  it  not  twice  or  three  times  as 
great  ?  Why  not  less  ?  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  power  in  matter  itself  to  fix  its 
own  quantity  :  it  is   impossible  to  con- 

*  Maxweirs_",Theory  of  Heat,"  p.  331. 
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ceive  such  a  property  as  inherent  in 
matter  ;  in  fact,  matter  must  first  exist, 
and  so  its  quantity  be  determined,  be- 
fore any  property  of  any  kind  can  pos- 
sibly belong  to  it.  Consequently  the 
(]uantity  of  matter  in  existence  must  be 
determined  by  some  power,  some  will, 
some  principle,  outside  matter,  and 
which  itself  is  not  matter.  How  shall 
we  describe  this  power,  will,  or  princi- 
ple ?  I  conceive  we  may  rightly  give  to 
it  the  name  of  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conclusion.  It  is  the  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  materialism  :  if 
the  quantity  of  matter  be  not  constant, 
there  must  be  some  power  of  produc- 
tion different  from  all  the  powers  of  nat- 
tire,  which  we  may  call,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  a  creative  power  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  matter  be  constant,  there 
must  be  some  determination  of  that 
quantity  by  a  cause  outside  matter,  for 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  mass  of  matter  can  determine  its  own 
quantity. 

I  venture  respectfully  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  argument,  and  ask  whether 
any  flaw  can  be  found  in  it  ;  and  if  so, 
what  the  flaw  is.  There  is  nothing 
abstruse  in  the  reasoning  :  the  premises 
are  unquestioned  ;  the  conclusion  seems 
to  follow  inevitably.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  revolved  the  subject  frequently 
and  carefully,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
see  where  the  argument  fails. 

It  may,  however,  strengthen  the 
argument,  or  at  all  events  throw  light 
upon  it,  if  it  is  observed  that  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the 
principle  which  is  known  by  mathema- 
ticians as  that  of  the  "  Conservation  of 
Energy."  I  must  assume  that  the 
reader  knows  something  about 
"  energy"  in  its  technical  sense  as  the 
"  capacity  of  doing  work,"  and  of  its 
possible  transformation  into  other 
forms  ;  and,  assuming  this,  I  will  give 
the  statement  of  the  principle  as  I  find 
it  in  Clerk  Maxwell's  little  book  on 
"  Matter  and  Motion  :" 

The  total  energy  of  any  material  system  is  a 
quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
(liminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts  of 
the  system,  though  it  may  be  transformed 
into  any  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  sus- 
ceptible.* 

*  Page  60. 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVII. ,  No.   2 


Assuming  the  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple, the  reader,  whether  he  is  able 
thoroughly  to  grapple  with  the  concep- 
tion of  energy  or  not,  will  perceive  that 
there  is  a  certain  something  which 
belongs  to  every  material  system,  which 
is  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution. 
Taking  as  the  material  system  to  which 
we  direct  our  thoughts  the  entire  mate- 
rial universe,  it  will  appear  that  the 
whole  amount  of  energy  belonging  to 
matter  or  to  the  material  universe  is  an 
invariable  quantity. 

But  when  once  we  arrive  at  an  invari- 
able quantity  connected  with  the  whole 
material  universe,  the  question  must 
arise  which  has  been  already  propound- 
ed with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  existence,  namely,  this  :  By  what 
cause  or  condition  is  that  quantity  de- 
termined ?  The  amount  of  energy  can- 
not have  determined  itself  ;  and  if  self- 
determination  be  impossible,  there  must 
be  some  cause  outside  the  material  uni- 
verse which  has  been  the  determining 
cause.  Call  it  mind,  or  whatever  you 
please,  but  a  determining  cause  there 
must  be  ;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  old 
conclusion  that  matter  cannot  be  every- 
thing. 

The  argument  may  be  varied  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 
the  universe. 

We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  position  or  motion  of  the  centre  of 
the  universe  ;  but  no  mathematical  truth 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  point  ex- 
ists whose  position  depends  upon  the 
configuration  of  all  the  masses  of  mat- 
ter which  constitute  the  universe,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  ever  at  rest,  or 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 
An  eccentric  French  mathematician, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  better  ground 
of  comfort  and  hope,  tells  us  that  on 
losing  a  son  he  consoled  himself  by 
meditating  upon  the  calm  rest  and  peace 
of  this  central  point.*  That  it  is  actu- 
ally at  rest  is  highly  improbable  ;  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  ever 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 
The  direction  and  velocity  of  this  cen- 
tral point  are  elements  concerning  which 

*  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  something 
like  turning  "  cosmic  emotion  "  into  a  relig- 
ion ;  though  I  confess  that,  without  such 
proof,  I,  no  less  than  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  should 
have  deemed  the  process  impossible. 
II 
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we  may  revert  to  the  question — by  what 
were  they  determined  ?  They  could  not 
have  determined  themselves  ;  conse- 
quently there  must  be  some  cause  exter- 
nal to  the  material  universe  which  has 
caused  these  two  invariable  things  to  be 
what  they  are.  The  invariable  velocity 
represents  an  original  velocity  impressed 
upon  each  part  of  the  system  ;  or,  if  we 
prefer  the  hypothesis  of  rest,  then  this 
permanent  rest  equally  represents  an 
original  adjustment  of  parts  from  which 
the  original  rest  resulted.  In  either 
case,  or  in  any  case,  the  manner  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  system  com- 
ports itself  indicates  a  condition  of 
motion  which  could  not  have  been  orig- 
inated by  matter  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  the  argument 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  might  be  supported  by 
other  examples  :  it  might  even  be  said 
that  all  the  familiar  facts  of  nature  which 
are  commonly  adduced,  or  which  used 
to  be  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  argument 
from  design — as,  for  example,  in  Paley's 
"Natural  Theology" — might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  es- 
say. But  the  reader  will  perceiv^e,  and 
it  is  important  that  he  should  perceive, 
that  my  argument  does  not  postulate 
design.  I  myself  an  a  strong  believer 
in  the  argument  from  design,  and  am 
persuaded  that  no  doctrine  of  evolution 
can  overturn  it  or  even  touch  it  :  but, 
so  far  as  this  present  essay  is  concern- 
ed, I  can  afford  to  give  up  the  concep- 
tion of  design  altogether  :  design  or  no 
design,  purpose  or  no  purpose,  a  mass 
of  matter  cannot  determine  its  own 
quantity  ;  the  amount  of  energy  which 
exists  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  a 
material  system  cannot  determine  its 
own  amount  ;  the  straight  line  in  which 
the  centre  of  the  system  moves  and  the 
uniform  velocity  with  which  it  moves 
cannot  determine  themselves  :  yet  ail 
these  things  have  been  determined  some- 
how. Therefore  they  must  have  been 
determined  by  an  agent  which  is  out- 
side the  material  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  is  not  itself  materia). 
There  may  have  been,  so  far  as  my 
argument  is  concerned,  no  good  pur- 
pose, nor  any  purpose  at  all,  in  the  de- 
termination ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  determining  cause 


exists.  I  am  disposed  to  call  this  re- 
sult a  demonstration  from  natural  prem- 
ises of  the  existetice  of  the  supernatural. 
The  study  of  nature  inclines  the  minds 
of  some  students  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  studied  and  known 
except  nature.  Even  mind  is  so  con- 
nected in  its  ordinary  manifestations 
with  material  agencies,  that  some  have 
been  bold  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  func- 
tion of  matter,  and  as  inconceivable 
apart  from  it.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of 
much  modern  writing  is  in  the  direction 
of  denying  the  supernatural — that  is, 
anything  beyond  nature  ;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  susceptible  of  distipct  proof, 
from  the  ascertained  properties  of 
matter  itself,  that  matter  is  not  every- 
thing, I  am  not  concerned  with  any 
philosophical  speculations  about  matter, 
but  I  put  matter  itself  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  it  very  candidly  confesses  that 
there  is  something  above  or  beyond 
itself. 

And  thus  we  seem  to  establish  upon 
the  basis  of  scientific  reasoning  that 
belief  concerning  mind  and  matter 
which  has  been  held  by  the  most  philo- 
sophic minds  from  Plato  downward, 
namely,  that  mind  is  before  matter,  and 
that  mind  is  the  ruler  of  matter,  and  not 
vice  versa.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that,  having  once  proved  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  history  and  doings 
of  matter  which  matter  cannot  decide 
for  itself,  it  becomes  arguable  and  even 
probable  that  matter  may  be  much  more 
dependent  upon  something  which  is  not 
material,  or  which  is  supernatural,  than 
some  students  of  nature  would  be  dis- 
posed to  allow.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
matter  evolves  itself  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and  that  you  want  only  matter 
and  law  in  order  to  explain  the  whole 
visible  universe  ;  but  if  it  be  once 
proved  and  acknowledged  that  there  is 
a  power  beyond  matter  to  which  matter 
is  beholden  for  certain  results,  it 
becomes  a  question  to  what  extent  this 
obligation  goes,  and  in  how  many 
respects  matter  may  be  helpless  if  left 
to  itself.  These  laws  of  which  we 
speak,  who  can  say  that  they  may  not 
be  imposed  by  some  will  outside  ?  Nay, 
even  the  very  existence  of  matter,  who 
can  say  that  it  does  not  depend  in  like 
manner  upon  some  exterior  power  or 
will  ?     In  fact,  the  discovery  of  any  one 
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point  in  which  the  potency  of  matter 
demonstrably  fails  lets  in  the  deluge. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  77wtion,  which  may  tend  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  already  been  led  by  the 
consideration  of  matter. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  in  science 
that  every  body,  or  particle,  or  mass 
of  matter  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  change 
that  state  by  external  forces.  This  is 
Newton's  first  law  of  motion  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  law  of  which  the  truth  is  un- 
doubted, it  is  this. 

Now,  conceive  a  mass  of  material 
particles  all  subject  to  this  law,  and  also 
all  gravitating  toward  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  we  know  to 
be  that  of  attraction.  The  question  is, 
whether,  with  no  other  agency  than  that 
which  we  recognize  as  natural,  the  ex- 
isting order  of  nature  could  have  come 
into  existence.  If  we  can  conceive  of 
any  original  arrangement  of  the  particles 
at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  excluding  all 
consideration  of  an  exterior  cause,  the 
arrangement  would  be  that  of  uniform 
distribution  :  but  with  uniform  distribu- 
tion the  tendency  could  be  only  to  run 
into  one  lump  ;  an  irregular  configura- 
tion, such  as  that  which  we  actually  wit- 
ness in  the  heavens,  would  have  been 
impossible.  There,  however,  the  irreg- 
ular configuration  is  ;  and  the  configura- 
tion is  constantly  changing,  and  each 
condition  of  configuration  is  the  result 
of  that  which  preceded  it  :  go  back  as 
far  as  you  please,  and  you  have  still  a 
state  of  things,  a  state  of  motion,  which 
does  not  result  from  the  normal  laws 
by  which  matter  is  governed  :  you  are 
compelled  to  postulate  a  cause  of  motion 
outside  matter. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  that 
I  am  not  using  the  argument  from  de- 
sign ;  I  am  not  appealing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mechanism,  and  inferring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  skilful  workman,  as  might 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine or  of  a  clock  :  I  am  only  alleging 
that  the  actual  motion  which  exists  in 
the  universe  does  not  result  from — 
though  I  will  grant  that  it  can  be  main- 
tained by — the  natural  laws  which 
govern  matter  and  motion,  and  that 
therefore   we  are  compelled  to  assume 


some  cause  of  motion  outside  matter, 
in  other  words,  mind  must  have  existed 
before  motion,  not  motion  before  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  thought  is  con- 
nected with  material  organs  in  living 
creatures  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  suggest 
the  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  I 
am  advocating.  The  organ  of  thought 
in  men  may  without  maccuracy  be  said 
to  be  the  brain  ;  and  such  facts  as  the 
connection  of  idiocy  with  an  imperfect 
brain-formation,  and  the  destruction  of 
mental  power  by  cerebral  injury,  favor 
the  opinion  that  thought  is  as  impossi- 
ble without  brain  as  sound  is  impossi- 
ble without  air  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  il- 
logical to  conclude  that  thought, 
because  in  the  case  of  material  creatures 
like  ourselves  it  is  producible  through 
the  action  of  the  brain,  though  we  know 
not  how,  can  only  be  so  produced. 
And,  in  reality,  to  any  one  who  thinks 
at  all  below  the  surface  of  things,  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  of  thought  as 
apart  from  matter,  than  to  regard  the 
two  as  uniformly  and  without  any  ex- 
ception bound  together  :  the  difficulty 
is  rather  to  believe  that  thought  can 
ever  result  from  a  material  organization 
than  to  conceive  of  matter  and  mind  as 
existing  separately.  Man,  a  material 
creature,  does  think  to  very  good  pur- 
pose ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying 
this  familiar  fact  :  but  the  mystery  is 
how  he  does  it. 

The  powers  of  mind  and  the  forces 
which  may  be  admitted  to  be  essentially 
material  are  so  different  in  kind,  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  bring  one  into 
proper  comparison  with  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  useful  to  ob- 
serve that  the  forces  of  nature  are  of  a 
very  subtle  kind,  and  that  the  agents 
which  are  the  most  effective  are  gener- 
ally the  most  impalpable.  The  roughest 
notion  of  force  is  that  which  is  implied 
by  the  expressions  push  and  pull.  A 
billiard-ball  has  its  direction  of  motion 
and  its  velocity  changed  by  the  impact 
of  another  ball  :  a  bullet  is  projected 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  by  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder,  and  the  velocity  ac- 
quired is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  and  is  finally  destroyed  by  im- 
pact against  a  target.  Friction,  the 
tension  of  strings,  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  and  hundreds  of  other 
common  causes,   may  be  mentioned  as 
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generators  or  destroyers  of  velocity.  It 
was  late  in  history  that  mankind  discov- 
ered that  the  almost  impalpable  vapor 
of  water  could  be  made  to  do  work 
more  easily  and  more  effectually  than 
horses  or  water-power.  Air  had  already 
been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  case 
of  the  windmill  ;  but  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  steam.  And  I  observe  that 
in  passing  from  horse-power  to  steam- 
power  we  seem  distinctly  to  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  discovery  that  almost  im- 
palpable agents  can  produce  greater  re- 
sults than  those  which  are  of  a  more 
palpable  kind.  St.  James  uses  vapor 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  transitory 
and  vain,  and  therefore  compares  it  with 
human  life  :  had  he  known  what  we 
know,  he  might  have  used  the  same 
comparison  to  indicate  the  incomparable 
power  and  energy  of  life  when  rightly 
applied  to  the  doing  of  work,  and  not 
permitted  to  run  to  waste. 

Steam,  however,  subtle  as  it  is  com- 
pared with  more  commonplace  agents, 
still  requires  contact  with  the  matter  in 
which  it  is  to  generate  velocity.  It  is 
an  immense  step  from  steam  to  gravita- 
tion. Here  we  have  a  force  acting 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  requir- 
ing no  contact,  and  only  weakened  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  rate,  never  destroy- 
ed, by  distance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  existence  of  this  force, 
and  few  things  can  be  more  mysterious. 
Newton,  with  that  wonderful  scientific 
caution  which  belonged  to  him,  having 
demonstrated  the  law  and,  so  far  as 
was  then  possible,  the  universality  of 
gravitation,  refrained  in  his  "  Prin- 
cipia"  from  even  speculating  upon  the 
cause,  and  only  indulged  in  a  few 
queries  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on 
'*  Optics."  And  no  one  since  the 
time  of  the  great  master  has  been  able 
to  advance  any  farther  :  no  one,  at 
least,  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  which  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  question 
of  cause,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
every  particle  of  matter  has  an  influence 
upon  every  other  p)article  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  this  influence  depends  not 
upon  the  specific  qualities  of  the  parti- 
cle—that is  to  say,  is  not  different  for 
iron,  wood,  air,  or  what  not — but 
depends  solely  upon  the  mass.     More- 


over, this  force  of  gravitation,  so  far 
from  needing  contact,  as  in  the  case  of 
air  upon  the  sail  of  a  windmill  or  steam 
upon  the  piston  of  an  engine,  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  any 
amount  of  matter  :  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
for  example,  upon  a  particle  of  the 
earth's  surface  immediately  exposed  to 
his  influence  is  precisely  the  same,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  affected  by  distance,  as  it 
is  upon  a  particle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  earth,  which  has  a  mass  of  matter 
eight  thousand  miles  in  thickness  to 
shade  it,  if  possible,  from  the  sun's  at- 
traction, as  it  effectually  does  from  his 
heat.  The  consideration  of  this  fact, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  certain, 
will  not  only  puzzle  us  as  to  what  can 
be  the  cause,  but  will  also  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  all  space,  whether  occupied  by 
matter  or  not,  is  pervaded  by  an  influ- 
ence which  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  matter,  though  it  cannot  be  described 
as  itself  material  :  this  influence  is  the 
cause  of  weight,  but  is  itself  imponder- 
able. The  most  perfect  vacuum  may 
in  a  true  sense  be  said  to  be  full  of  this 
influence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  agent  so  sub- 
tle and  impalpable  that  it  needs  the  ut- 
most effort  of  genius  to  demonstrate  its 
existence  and  its  laws,  and  which  yet  is 
a  cause  of  motion  compared  with  which 
all  the  more  obvious  causes,  all  terres- 
trial pushes  and  pulls,  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  Reflection  upon  this  conclu- 
sion may  lead  us  to  favor  the  belief 
that  the  invisible  is  more  potential  than 
the  visible,  and  that  perhaps  the  influ- 
ences which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
material  or  natural  things  are  powerful 
and  effective  just  in  proportion  as  they 
rise  above  matter  and  nature,  or  as  they 
are  immaterial  and  supernatural.  It  is 
not  possible  to  speak  very  positively, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  perspicuous- 
ly, upon  a  subject  of  this  kind  ;  but  the 
reader  may  perhaps  find  in  w^hat  I  have 
said  a  "  guess  at  truth,"  or  at  least  a 
hint  which  may  help  him  to  guess  for 
himself. 

But  we  need  not  bound  our  specula- 
tion by  conclusions  based  upon  gravita- 
tion. There  are  other  forces  in  nature 
which  are  more  difficult  of  scientific 
treatment,  and  in  some  senses  more 
powerful  and  more  wonderful.     I  refer 
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to  such  forces  as  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Electricity  appears,  like 
light,  to  depend  for  its  transmission 
upon  a  medium,  concerning  which  "  it 
is  still  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  gravitating  substance,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly material,  and  has  mass."*  Mag- 
netism, like  gravity,  acts  at  a  distance, 
and  by  means  of  no  visible  medium. 
You  may  place  two  magnets  in  vacuo, 
or  "  even  place  a  solid  plate  of  glass  or 
metal  or  wood  between  the  magnets, 
and  still  we  find  that  their  mutual  ac- 
tion depends  simply  on  their  relative 
position,  and  is  not  perceptibly  modified 
by  placing  any  substance  between  them, 
unless  that  substance  is  one  of  the  mag- 
netic metals."  f  Whence  we  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  in  favor  of  in- 
visible impalpable  agents  as  among  the 
most  potential  in  the  material  universe. 
Here  let  me  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  that  interesting  but  difficult  book, 
the  "  Unseen  Universe."  I  think  I 
may  fairly  claim  this  book  as  supporting 
the  views  propounded  in  this  essay, 
though  the  actual  argument  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  are  not  the  same. 
"  We  do  not  hesitate,"  write  the 
authors,  J  **  to  assert  that  the  visible 
universe  cannot  comprehend  the  whole 
works  of  God,  because  it  had  its  begin- 
ning in  time,  and  will  also  come  to  an 
end.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  forms  only 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that  stupen- 
dous whole  which  is  alone  entitled  to  be 
called  the  universe."  I  quote  this 
because  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  besides  matter  based 
upon  the  existence  of  matter  itself. 
But  the  following  passage  is  still  more  to 
my  purpose  :  "  It  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  there  has 
gradually  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
scientific  men  the  conviction  that  there 
is  something  besides  matter  or  stuff  in 
the  physical  universe,  which  has  at  least 
as  much  claim  as  matter  to  recognition 
as  an  objective  reality,  though,  of 
course,  far  less  directly  obvious  to  our 
senses  as  such,  and  therefore  much  later 
in  being  detected.  "§     Reference  is  here 


*  "  Matter  and  Motion,"  p.  123. 
t  "  Ibid."  p.  71. 
X  "  Unseen  Universe,"  p.  66. 
§  "  Ibd,"  p  .  70.  . 


made  to  such  agents  as  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, etc. 

These  passages,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  book  which  contains  them,  seem, 
as  I  have  intimated,  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  as  this  essay  ;  but,  how- 
ever tha,t  may  be,  my  own  design  is  to 
lead  up  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
from  the  palpable  to  the  impalpable, 
from  matter  to  mind.  And  although  it 
may  be  asserted  that  we  are  not  safe 
from  materialism  unless  mind  be  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  so  different  a  cate- 
gory of  existence  from  matter  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other,  still  I  think  it  may  help  us  to 
conceive  of  mind  as  existing  altogether 
apart  from  matter  if  we  observe  that 
material  powers  and  influences  appear 
to  be  more  powerful  and  influential  as 
they  become  more  subtle  and  more 
nearly  immaterial.  We  may  conceive, 
in  fact,  of  a  heirarchy  of  powers  in 
which  the  lowest  grade  contains  the 
commonest  push  -  and  -  pull  forces  of 
ordinary  human  experience  ;  higher 
grades  may  contain  the  invisible  forces 
of  nature  ;  and  the  highest  of  all  may 
contain  pure  mind,  "  unmixed  with 
baser  matter"  altogether. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  speculative  illustration  of  the  general 
design  of  this  essay.  I  claim  to  have 
proved  by  a  simple  demonstration,  de- 
pending upon  the  recognized  conclu- 
sions of  physico-mathematical  science, 
that  there  is  some  cause  independent  of 
and  outside  matter,  by  which  certain 
conditions  of  matter,  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are,  have  been  settled  and  determined. 
This  cause,  if  independent  of  and  out- 
side matter,  can  only  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  mind.  Therefore  I  claim  to 
have  proved  that  mind  is  before  matter, 
not  matter  before  mind  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  proposition  affords  the  basis  of 
a  theology,  and  that  it  altogether  for- 
bids atheism.  I  do  not  intend  to  pur- 
sue this  thought  ;  but  I  indicate  it  in 
order  to  show  that  the  purpose  which  I 
have  had  in  view  has  been  most  serious, 
and  much  higher  than  the  mere  selfish 
pleasure  of  indulging  in  ingenious  spec- 
ulation. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  argument  fol- 
lowed in  this  essay  may  be  applied  in 
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many  other  cases.  For  example,  the 
absolute  force  of  gravity  is  a  quantity 
depending,  so  far  as  we  know,  upon  no 
physical  cause.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  acceleration  of  a 
particle  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface  should  be  measured  by  32.2, 
rather  than  by  any  other  larger  or 
smaller  quantity.  Or  again,  among  the 
prettiest  of  theorems  connected  with 
planetary  motion  is  that  of  the  stability 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits, which  assures  us  that,  if  the  eccen- 
tricities are  small  at  any  epoch,  they 
will  forever  remain  small.  It  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  some  cause  outside 
matter  must  have  determined  the  small- 
ness  of  these  eccentricities.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  whole  class  of  physical  truths 


concerning  which  it  might  be  argued  that 
they  indicate  a  determining  power  out- 
side the  region  of  matter.  But  I  have 
avoided  all  illustrations  in  which  even  a 
plausible  argument  might  be  raised 
against  me,  or  in  which  it  might  be  said 
that  we  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
conditions  of  the  question  to  come  to 
any  absolute  conclusion  ;  and  I  have 
restricted  myself  to  two  or  three  simple 
cases,  in  which  the  premises  are  quite 
certain  and  the  cogency  of  the  argu- 
ment complete.  I  have  done  so  all  the 
more  readily  because  I  know  thai  one 
sound  argument  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  the  addition  of  what  is 
doubtful  is  apt  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
the  best  course  of  reasoning.  —  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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To  the  tourist  who  flees  from  the 
fogs  of  London  in  search  of  regions 
where  the  average  duration  of  sunshine 
exceeds  half  an  hour  per  diem,  the 
choice  of  country  and  climate  is  often  a 
matter  for  consideration.  So  it  was 
with  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
who,  however,  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  momentous  question,  "  Where  shall 
I  go  to  ?  "  decided  for  him  by  a  timely 
suggestion  from  a  friend  to  "  try 
Morocco."  There  was  an  old-world 
flavor  about  his  description  of  the  place 
that  was  very  much  to  my  taste  :  so 
without  more  ado  I  packed  up  my 
traps,  took  a  berth  on  board  the  first  P. 
&  O.,  and  in  six  days  found  myself  at 
Gibraltar.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  "  Rock"  and  its  well-known 
surroundings  ;  its  blue  bay,  and  ever- 
varying  hues  of  mountam,  sea,  and 
cloud  ;  its  wonderful  galleries  (not  pict- 
ure-galleries, or  the  repository  of  "  old 
masters,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  imagined 
them  to  be  !) — but  confine  myself  strict- 
ly to  my  subject,  and  make  my  way 
with  all  speed  across  the  Straits  to 
Tangier.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
four  days,  I  had  had  enough  of  that 
uncomfortable  fortress,  where,  every 
way  the  traveller  turns,  he  finds  a  hill, 
and  a  different  temperature  at  every 
corner  of  its  stuffy  streets.  According- 
ly, I  availed  myself  of  the  first  steamer 
advertised,  and  after  a  moderate  passage 


of  some  four  hours  through  the  choppy 
seas  of  the  "  Gut,"  found  myself  for 
the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 

I  can  never  forget  my  first  sight  of 
Tangier.  The  spectacle  could  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  oldest  traveller  :  it  is 
doubly  impressive  when,  as  in  my  case, 
it  forms  one's  first  introduction  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  East. 
The  transition  is  so  complete  from  all 
that  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits,  that  one  hardly  realizes  the 
proximity  of  Europe.  You  cross  ten 
miles  of  sea,  and  find  yourself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  new  world,  where  all  the 
modes  and  conditions  of  life  are 
changed  ;  and  here,  in  the  year  1882, 
westward  of  Piccadilly,  one  can  be 
transported  in  imagination  to  the  far 
East  of  bygone  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  utter  novel- 
ty of  the  scene  was  best  expressed  by 
an  American  gentleman,  who  "  guessed 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  set  down 
in  the  Old  Testament  !"  It  is  a  com- 
mon subject  of  remark  how  few  people 
visit  Morocco  ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  primitive  simplic- 
ity can  have  been  maintained  so  long 
within  such  easy  reach  of  civilization. 
In  Tangier  there  are  no  roads  or  vehi- 
cles— not  a  wheel  to  be  found  in  the 
place — the  only  method  of  locomotion, 
besides  your  own  legs,  being  by  camel, 
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horse,  donkey,  or  mule.  Drainage,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  there  is  none,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  European  houses  ;  yet 
the  place  is  healthy  enough.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  our  modern  system  of  sewage 
is  a  blunder  !  All  their  appliances  are 
of  the  rudest  description — the  very 
ploughs  with  which  they  till  the  earth 
being  of  the  same  pattern  as  what 
Abraham  must  have  used.  Harrows 
do  not  exist  ;  for  it  would  be  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  work- 
ings of  nature  not  to  leave  the  seed  in 
the  ground  to  shift  for  itself  ;  so  the 
Arab  husbandman  scratches  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  his  apology  for  a  plough, 
throws  in  the  seed,  and  lets  it  lie. 
"  Allah  will  provide."  If  the  elements 
are  propitious,  and  there  is  a  bounteous 
harvest — well.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crop  should  fail,  and  famine  ensue,  he 
will  not  complain,  but  bear  his  suffer- 
ings with  the  characteristic  patience  of 
his  race.  Why  it  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  Kismet  to  use  a 
plough,  but  not  a  harrow,  it  boots  not 
to  inquire,  for  fatalism  seldom  concerns 
itself  with  logic. 

But  to  resume.  Our  steamer,  on 
heaving  to  in  the  bay,  was  surrounded 
by  the  usual  crowd  of  Arabs,  gibbering 
and  gesticulating  for  a  fare  ;  and  the 
tourist  who  is  new  to  it  all,  feels  some- 
what embarrassed.  After  awhile,  one 
begins  to  perceive  that  the  appalling 
energy  a  Moor  throws  into  all  he  says 
is  only  his  habitual  method  of  convers- 
ing ;  and  that,  when  you  think  he  is 
threatening  to  cut  your  throat,  he  is 
probably  only  wishing  you  good-morn- 
ing, or  remarking  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather. 

My  baggage  was  put  on  the  backs  of 
various  porters,  and  myself  in  a  boat, 
and  we  were  landed  together  at  what  at 
the  time  appeared  to  be  the  embouchure 
of  the  main  drain.  Once  on  shore,  we 
were,  of  course,  beset  by  fresh  touts, 
beggars,  porters,  etc.,  gibbering  at  us 
like  lunatics  ;  and  I  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  still,  and  swear  impartially  at 
every  one,  till  at  last  a  fatherly  old 
Arab,  with  a  green  cotton  umbrella, 
and  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  commissionaire 
of  M.  Bruzeaud's  hotel,  and  took  me  in 
tow.  I  was  first  conducted  to  the  re- 
ceipt  of  custom,    where    a    number  of 


grave  officials,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
row,  took  stock  of  my  baggage,  and 
passed  the  things  one  by  one.  This 
done,  we  left  the  port  by  a  large  gate, 
and  after  passing  through  an  ill-paved, 
and  worse-smelling  alley,  ascended 
the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  was 
market-day.  and  we  made  our  way  with 
difficulty  through  the  throng  of  women 
and  slaves.  Moors,  negroes,  Jews,  and 
Europeans — the  motly  crowd  of  various 
nationalities  which  make  up  the  popula- 
tion of  Tangier.  The  extraordinary  vari- 
ety of  types  and  shades  of  complexion, 
even  among  the  indigenous  population, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  traveller  first 
setting  foot  in  the  place.  He  sees  pure- 
bred Moors,  with  fine-chiselled  features, 
and-  skins  as  white  as  his  own  ;  olive- 
complexioned  Arabs  ;  half-casts  of 
every  shade  ;  negroes  from  Timbuctoo 
and  the  Soudan  ;  Riffians,  from  their 
mountain-fastnesses  to  the  east  of 
Tetuan,  resembling  North  American 
Indians,  with  their  shaven  crowns  and 
long  scalp-locks,  by  which,  it  is  said, 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  is  to  pull 
them  up  to  heaven  on  the  last  day. 
These  Riffians  are  a  division  of  the  old 
Berber  race,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Morocco,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
historically  regarded  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  They  are  a  turbulent, 
warlike  race,  and  have  never  been 
thoroughly  subdued. 

Arriving  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
town,  we  passed  out  into  the  soko,  or 
market-place — a  large  open  space  filled 
with  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
muffled  women  waiting  for  their  lords^ 
and  a  buzzing  crowd  of  country  people, 
engaged  in  barter,  or  else  lying  idly 
about  in  picturesque  groups.  M.  Bruz- 
eaud's hotel,  to  which  I  was  recom- 
mended, is  built  on  rising  ground,  a  few 
hundred  yards  outside  the  town,  com- 
manding a  grand  view  over  the  bay, 
with  its  yellow  fringe  of  sand,  and  the 
straits,  bounded  by  Gibraltar  and  the 
purple  hills  of  Spain. 

As  I  arrived  the  sun  was  setting  in  a 
wondrous  blaze  of  green  and  gold,  the 
whole  landscape  being  bathed  in  the 
glorious  light.  I  began  to  fancy  this 
was  the  average  sort  of  Eastern  sunset, 
and  that  we  should  be  entertained  in  a 
similar  manner  every  evening  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  to  be,  for  I  have  never  seen 
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anything  equal  to  it  before  or  since.  In 
the  evening  I  took  a  stroll  up  to  the 
kasbah,  or  fortress,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence  encompassed  by  a  high  wall, 
and  constitutes  the  upper  section  of  the 
town.  Here  are  the  prisons,  the  palace 
of  the  Bashaw  and  his  court  of  justice, 
a  large  mosque,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
principle  fortifications.  The  latter  are 
now  provided  with  two  i8-ton  muzzle- 
loading  Armstrongs,  purchased  from 
the  British  Government  ;  and  there  are 
two  similar  pieces  lying  uselessly  with 
their  slides  on  some  waste  ground  out- 
side, awaiting  the  time  when  the  Moor- 
ish authorities  shall  summon  sufficient 
energy  to  moun'  them  in  the  battery. 
I  saw  the  captain  of  artillery — an  intel- 
ligent young  Moor — who  had  studied 
for  two  years  at  Chatham  and  Wool- 
wich. He  told  me  he  had  lately  fired 
seven  rounds  from  his  new  acquisitions, 
and  that,  strange  to  say,  the  adjoining 
buildings  had  not  been  shattered  by  the 
explosion.  The  prison,  as  usual  in  the 
East,  was  a  loathsome  dungeon.  The 
door-keeper — a  ruffianly-looking  Moor 
— was  lying  asleep  in  a  recess  in  the 
wall,  but  roused  himself  sufficiently  at 
our  approach  to  demand  backsheesh — 
which,  1  regret  to  say,  I  was  weak 
enough  to  give.  I  was  directed  to  look 
through  a  small  grating,  whence  issued 
a  noisome  stench  ;  while  the  sight  that 
met  my  eyes  was  scarcely  less  revolting. 
The  wretched  inmates  were  seated  hud- 
dled together  in  dirt  and  darkness, 
making  baskets  and  mats,  which  they 
were  very  anxious  to  sell.  I  had  pur- 
posely brought  some  bread  with  me  ;  and 
as  I  took  a  loaf  from  the  basket  they 
all  crowded  to  the  window,  fighting 
like  demons  for  the  first  place — their 
pinched  faces  and  eyes  glaring  with 
hunger,  telling  all  too  plain  a  tale  of 
starvation  and  ill-treatment — as  they 
struggled  to  obtain  the  food.  No 
wonder  !  for  thpy  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  such  charities  for  suste- 
nance ;  and  they  have  to  drink  the 
filthiest  water,  collected  in  goatskins, 
from  any  puddles  that  may  be  nearest 
at  hand.  Here  they  will  remain  till 
such  time  as  it  pleases  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  "  Government ''  to  release 
them  ;  or,  more  hopeful  still,  if  by 
their  own  exertions,  or  by  the  charity 
of     friends,     they     can      manage      to 


"  square"  the  Bashaw,  who  in  that  case 
will  speedily  procure  their  release. 
That  official's  salary  not  exceeding  £2 
a-month,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
finds  it  expedient  to  supplement  his 
income  in  other  ways. 

Justice  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
in  Morocco.  Of  two  litigants,  he 
who  has  the  longest  purse  prevails  ;  and 
while  petty  pilferers  are  sent  by  gangs 
in  chains  to  Fez,  whence  it  is  not  prob- 
able they  will  ever  return  or  survive 
the  starvation  and  ill-treatment,  mur- 
derers who  have  the  means  can  buy  im- 
punity at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The 
Court  of  Justice  was  sitting,  and  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it 
afterward.  The  procedure,  to  any 
one  fresh  from  the  Old  Bailey,  appears 
a  little  strange.  The  Bashaw  reclines 
on  a  comfortable  couch  listening  to  the 
witnesses,  who  give  their  evidence  with 
great  energy  and  volubility.  Some- 
times in  the  middle  of  it  all  the  prison- 
er will  jump  up  and  exclaim  that  he 
can  get  a  witness  on  his  behalf.  He 
will  then  run  out  of  court,  unattended 
by  guard  or  policeman,  and  presently 
return  with  his  man.  No  one  expresses 
any  surprise  at  this  performance,  and  it 
never  seems  to  enter  their  heads  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  usual  punishments, 
besides  fine  and  imprisonment,  are 
mutilation,  by  cutting  off  a  hand  or  foot 
— the  stump  being  plunged  in  boiling 
pitch  to  stop  the  bleeding— bastinado- 
ing, and  putting  out  the  eyes.  There 
used  to  be  a  blind  beggar  constantly 
demanding  backsheesh  at  one  of  the 
gates,  vyho  had  been  a  noted  robber  in  his 
day  ;  but  falling  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
his  pursuers  had  suffered  this  horrible 
penalty.  There  were  at  least  two  mur- 
ders during  my  stay  at  Tangier — both 
perpetrated  in  the  most  open  manner, 
though  in  neither  case  was  any  adequate 
penalty  (if  any  penalty  at  all)  inflicted. 
The  first  was  from  motives  of  jealousy, 
and  the  murderer  stabbed  his  victim  in 
the  middle  of  the  town — the  body  lying 
out  in  the  street  till  a  guide  from  the 
hotel  stumbled  over  it  on  his  way  home 
at  night.  The  second  was  committed 
by  a  Riffian,  to  wipe  out  a  blood  feud 
that  existed  in  his  family.  A  relation 
of  his  had  been  killed  by  a  man,  and 
from  that  time  the  solemn  duty  devolv- 
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ed  upon  him  of  avenging  his  death.  The 
act  may  have  been  committed  a  genera- 
tion back  ;  but  in  that  case  the  mother 
would  daily  charge  the  child  upon  her 
knee  with  the  task  he  had  to  perform, 
and  when  he  was  grown  up,  never  let 
him  rest  till  vengeance  was  exacted. 
The  man  has  little  hope  of  escape.  No 
Irish  agent  or  landlord  under  the  ban 
of  "Captain  Moonlight"  could  be  so 
certain  of  his  doom  ;  and  in  Barbary  he 
cannot  even  avail  himself  of  the  doubt- 
ful protection  of  the  police.  In  this 
case  the  murderer  coolly  shot  his  victim 
dead  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  soko^  and 
then  brandishing  his  knife  at  all  who 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  got  clear  off 
into  the  country.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
heard  the  Bashaw  inflict  a  fine  of  eigh- 
teenpence  on  a  Moor  for  the  peculiarly 
cold-blooded  murder  of  a  Jew — that  im- 
partial functionary  observing  that  the 
sentence  would  have  been  a  heavier  one, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  that  Jews 
should  be  discouraged  ! 

Tangier,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  full 
of  bazaars,  where  the  tourist  may  buy 
embroidery  and  curios  from  the  interior 
at  almost  any  price  he  chooses  to  give. 
Those  who  pay  what  they  are  asked 
will  lighten  their  purses  in  a  marvellous- 
ly short  time  ;  but  by  a  little  judicious 
haggling,  things  may  be  got  at  a  very 
moderate  rate.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal shops — one  kept  by  a  Jew,  the  other 
managed  by  a  Moor  ;  and  the  keenest 
rivalry  subsists  between  them.  They 
were  never  tired  of  heaping  abuse  and 
contumely  on  each  other's  heads,  ac- 
companied by  expressions  of  the  most 
unbounded  contempt.  "  But,"  ex- 
claimed the  Moor  one  day,  speaking  of 
his  brethren  in  the  trade,  "  they  are 
mere  flies  !"  "  Besides,"  he  said  to 
me  afterward,  with  a  magnificent  gest- 
ure of  mingled  pity  and  scorn,  "  I 
have  only  to  tell  the  Christians  that  we 
Moors  did  not  crucify  Christ,  and  they 
will  all  come  to  my  shop."  A  subordi- 
nation of  mercantile  to  religious  consid- 
erations, that,  I  fear,  the  worthy  Hadj 
would  have  found  as  rare  in  Christen- 
dom as  it  certainly  is  in  the  mutual 
dealings  of  Mohammedans. 

There  is  always  something  new  or 
striking  to  see  in  Tangier.  From  the 
windows  of  the  hotel  we  could  see  all 
that  went  on  in  the  soko^  as  well  as  the 


country  people  coming  and  going  with 
their  caravans  from  the  interior. 
There  is  a  large  Arab  cemetery  hard  by, 
where  one  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  their  funerals.  The 
body  is  borne  on  a  bier,  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  mourners  chanting  a  slow 
plaintive  dirge,  unquestionably  the  most 
agreeable  music  one  hears  in  this 
country,  where  the  art  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  Mohammedan  law  enjoins 
burial  before  sundown  on  the  day  of 
decease  ;  and  the  grave  being  ready  dug, 
the  corpse  is  placed  in  it  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  the  face  toward  Mecca, 
ready  to  sprmg  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet.  Should  he  be  a  Riffian, 
and  possessed  of  a  reliable  scalp-lock, 
he  will  be  saved  the  trouble,  as  Azrael 
will  pull  him  up  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  interesting  ceremony  is  a  Moorish 
wedding.  Walking  with  a  friend  one 
day,  we  noticed  a  procession  winding 
along  the  sands  of  the  bay,  so  we  de- 
scended the  road  leading  by  the  south- 
ern wall  to  the  beach  to  observe  what 
was  going  on.  A  Tangierine  was  taking 
unto  himself  a  bride  from  the  country, 
and  had  sent  out  to  fetch  her  in  with 
due  honors.  An  advanced-guard  of 
Riff  warriors,  armed  with  long  Moorish 
guns  and  picturesquely  clad  in  em- 
broidered garments,  led  the  way.  Im- 
mediately behind  came  the  lady's 
dowry— a  rather  seedy-looking  mule, 
who  carried  on  his  back  the  bridal  trous- 
seau, consisting  of  an  old  mattress 
and  some  bed-linen  !  Next  followed 
the  bride  herself,  cooped  up  in  a  kind 
of  ornamented  box  borne  on  the  back 
of  a  donkey,  and  supported  by  her  kins- 
men, dressed  in  short  ge/abs  decked  out 
in  various  colors.  A  great  band  of 
pipes  and  tom-toms,  the  national  music 
of  Morocco,  brought  up  the  rear,  mak- 
ing a  fearful  din.  On  reaching  the  out- 
skirts of  the  soko  the  procession  and 
music  stopped,  and  the  Ritifians,  form- 
ing in  order,  executed  a  sort  of  warlike 
quadrille,  during  which  they  frequently 
leapt  up  in  the  air  with  wild  shouts  and 
fired  their  guns  with  a  curious  back  ac- 
tion into  the  ground.  A  juggler  next 
came  forward  and  performed  several 
tricks  with  his  gun,  flinging  it  up  in  the 
air  and  catching  it,  and  firing  it  while 
spinning  round  like  a  teetotum.     The 
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party  then  retired  in  silence  to  pray  at 
the  shrine  of  a  saint  hard  by,  and  the 
ceremony  was  over.  A  Jewish  wedding 
is  a  very  different  affair.  I  was  enabled 
to  witness  two  of  them — at  least  part  of 
the  proceedings  ;  for  to  have  attended 
throughout  all  the  formalities  would 
have  been  a  trifle  wearisome,  as  I  believe 
they  last  a  fortnight.  I  was  taken  to 
the  house  with  some  friends,  and  after 
making  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  which  were 
thronged  with  riff-raff  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  we  were  shown  into  an  up- 
per room.  Here  the  bride  was  seated 
motionless  on  a  dais  or  throne,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  with  her  eyes  closed  as 
if  in  sleep,  and  showing  no  more  signs 
of  animation  than  a  statue.  The  room 
was  filled  with  female  friends  and  rela- 
tions, gorgeously  arrayed,  and  showing 
a  very  evident  desire  to  captivate  the 
onlookers.  The  bride's  mother  took  a 
candle,  and  holding  it  so  close  that  1 
feared  she  would  burn  the  tip  of  the 
young  lady's  nose,  showed  us  her 
daughter  with  all  a  mother's  pride. 
The  girl  never  blinked  or  moved  a  mus- 
cle of  her  face,  her  heavy  breathing 
alone  betokening  that  she  was  alive. 
The  next  wedding  T  saw  was  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  the  main  features  were  the 
same.  The  bride  was  seated  as  before, 
and  there  was  the  same  amount  of  bulky 
female  magnificence  visible,  though  I 
looked  in  vain  for  any  of  those  volupt- 
uous charms  for  which  the  Tangier 
Jewesses  are  renowned.  After  consid- 
erable delay  the  Rabbi,  an  infirm, 
palsied  old  gentleman,  was  brought  up- 
stairs and  commenced  reading  a  long 
document,  which  I  supposed  was  the 
marriage-service.  He  next  took  the 
ring  and  placed  it  on  the  bride's  finger, 
at  which  she  gave  very  decided  proof  of 
being  alive  by  uttering  a  piercing  shriek. 
She  was  then  led  round  the  room  with  her 
eyes  still  closed,  and  the  company  soon 
after  retired  to  supper,  at  which  I  was 
told  the  poor  bride  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  open  her  eyes  or  taste  any- 
thing but  a  little  water.  There  are 
various  other  curious  details  connected 
with  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
Jews  in  Morocco  which  cannot  be  given 
here.  In  the  evenings  they  make  much 
merriment  ;  and  from  the  hotel  I  could 
often  hear  the  taghareet — peculiar,  shrill, 


wailing  cry,  uttered  by  the  elder  women 
both  among  Jews  and  Moors  on  these 
occasions. 

There  is  nothing  the  Moor  loves 
more  than  burning  powder  ;  and  they 
gratify  their  childish  delight  in  firing  off 
their  guns  on  every  possible  occasion. 
My  first  sight  of  the  Laab  al  Barode, 
or  Powder  Play,  was  at  the  christening 
of  the  Bashaw's  son,  which  ceremony 
in  the  Mohammedan  religion  does  not 
take  place  till  the  child  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  as  there  had  been  a 
great  procession  about  mid-day,  with 
music  and  banners  and  finer)',  we 
strolled  up  to  the  kasbah  to  see  what 
was  happening.  Here,  in  an  open 
space  outside  the  prison,  we  found  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  collected,  with  a  heifer 
led  by  a  cord  in  their  midst  preparatory 
to  being  sacrificed.  There  was  contin- 
uous dancing  and  jugglery,  and  a  din  of 
gun-firing  and  music  that  lasted  for 
several  hours.  Enough  powder  must 
have  been  burned  to  stock  a  magazine 
as  they  never  measure  the  charge,  but 
simply  pour  a  handful  down  the  barrel 
and  discharge  it  with  the  most  utter 
recklessness.  Accidents  are  not  un- 
frequently  the  result,  either  from  guns 
bursting  or  otherwise.  The  next  day 
the  ceremony  was  continued  in  the  soko^ 
the  whole  place  being  crowded  with 
foot  and  horse  soldiery  and  spectators. 
Knots  of  Riff  warriors  in  their  wild  at- 
tire, with  turbans  formed  by  twisting 
their  red  cloth  gun  covers  round  their 
heads,  were  dotted  about,  and  added  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The 
infant  in  whose  honor  it  all  was,  clad  in 
splendid  green  and  gold  raiment,  sat 
in  the  midst  on  a  gorgeously  caparison- 
ed horse  and  looked  serenely  on.  A 
course  was  cleared  among  the  mob  of 
onlookers,  and  ten  or  twelve  horsemen 
forming  in  line  galloped  forward  at  full 
speed,  and  raising  their  guns  in  one 
hand  over  their  heads,  discharged  them 
simultaneously.  This  was  repeated 
several  times  ;  in  fact,  the  performance 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Not  long  after  this  the  great  festival  of 
the  Aissaouias  took  place,  which  I  re- 
gret to  say,  being  absent  on  a  shooting 
expedition,  I  failed  to  witness.  The 
Aissaouias  are  a  sect  of  fanatics  resem- 
bling the  dancing  dervishes  of  Turkey  in 
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some  respects,  but  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  sacred  city  of  Mequinez  in 
Morocco,  whence  they  have  spread  all 
over  the  East.  I  was  told  that  the 
town  and  soko  were  filled  with  them, 
and  that  in  the  transports  of  their  fa- 
naticism they  gashed  themselves  with 
knives  and  stones,  while  they  imitated 
wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  howling 
and  grovelling  on  the  ground.  Euro- 
peans should  be  careful  on  these  occa- 
sions if  they  go  out  at  all,  at  any  rate 
not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  proces- 
sions, or  get  under  the  sacred  banners, 
as  there  is  no  knowing  what  mischief 
the  fanatics  may  do  in  their  delirious 
frenzy. 

Festivals  of  different  kinds  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  at  Tangier, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  know 
what  they  are  all  about.  Looking  out 
one  Friday  morning,  I  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  kind  of  children's  fete — 
the  women  all  wearing  embroidery,  and 
the  children  most  prettily  dressed.  In 
the  soko  were  a  number  of  merry-go- 
rounds  and  curious  swings  revolving  on 
pivots,  on  which  the  youth  of  Tangier 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  break  their 
necks,  though  without  success  as  far 
as  I  am  aware.  But  far  the  most  re- 
markable incident  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings was  a  great  outbreak  of  *'  Juden- 
hetz  "  on  the  part  of  the  dervish  popu- 
lation. During  certain  hours  of  this 
particular  day,  it  seems,  Jews  were  in- 
terdicted by  custom  from  appearing  in 
the  market-place.  Directly  any  unfort- 
unate Israelite  showed  himself  outside 
the  walls,  the  mob  raised  a  yell  and 
went  for  him  with  brickbats  and  paving- 
stones  ;  so  that  we  were  gratified  by  the 
frequent  spectacle,  more  amusing  to  us 
that  the  victims,  of  a  Jew  dodging  in 
and  out  among  the  booths  erected  at 
the  side  of  the  soko,  and  screening  him- 
self as  best  he  might  from  the  shower  of 
missiles.  Occasionally,  if  very  hard 
pressed,  he  would  ensconce  himself  in- 
side one  of  these  booths,  and  his  tem- 
porary fortress  would  then  be  bombard- 
ed till  he  was  forced  to  brave  the 
shower  and  flee  to  the  next  place  of 
shelter.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
was  killed,  though  I  saw  several  Jews 
with  terrible  wounds  on  their  heads  and 
the  blood  streaming  from  them. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  had  come 


out  to  Tangier  with  certain  preconceiv- 
ed notions  with  regard  to  the  country 
and  climate,  which  subsequent  acquain- 
tance with  the  place  was  destined  to  dis- 
pel. I  expected  to  find  myself,  if  not 
exactly  in  an  arid  desert,  at  least  in  a 
sandy  and  comparatively  barren  country, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise,  therefore,  on  making  excur- 
sions inland,  to  see  a  fine  alluvial  soil, 
yielding  rich  and  abundant  crops,  and 
capable  of  high  cultivation,  while  the 
climate  is  far  from  being  unpleasantly 
warm.  In  fact,  the  extraordinary  prev- 
alence of  the  I,evante,  or  east  wind, 
causes  it  to  be  extremely  trying  to  peo- 
ple with  weak  chests.  To  show  the 
degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced 
sometimes,  I  may  mention  that  once, 
while  camping  out  on  low  ground,  with- 
in less  than  a  mile  of  the  sea,  our  ser- 
vant early  one  morning  brought  a  good 
sized  lump  of  ice  into  the  tent.  During 
the  eailier  part  of  my  sojourn  at  Tan- 
gier I  made  several  short  shooting  ex- 
peditions into  the  country.  My  first 
experience  of  camp-life  in  Morocco  was 
not  altogether  favorable.  It  was  on  a 
trip  with  a  friend  to  the  lakes  of  Sharf- 
al-Akab,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Tangier,  where  we  were  told  excellent 
snipe-shooting  was  to  be  obtained. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired for  two  days  ;  but  on  the  last 
evening  the  sky  was  lowering,  and  a 
watery  sunset  betokened  a  change.  To 
describe  what  befell,  I  extract  a  leaf 
from  my  diary,  and  let  the  inexperienc- 
ed in  camping  out  take  a  warning  there- 
from to  slacken  their  tent-ropes  at  the 
approach  of  bad  weather.  "  i  a.m. — 
Light  rain  outside  ;  went  to  sleep  again. 
3  A.M. — Tremendous  downpour,  of 
"  real  Morocco  "  quality.     4.5. — Woke 

P ,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  dig  a 

trench  outside  to  catch  the  water, 
which  he  very  unreasonably  refused  to 
do.  4.30, — Water  coming  through. 
4.45. — More  water  in.  5  a.m. — Sides 
of  tent  approaching  ;  felt  wet  canvas 
against  my  left  ear.  5.10. — Utter  col- 
lapse ;  pole  fell  over  the  beds,  and  both 
buried  under  the  sopping  canvas." 
After  half  an  hour's  struggle  with  the 
tent-pole,  and  searching  for  clothes  and 
valuables,  we  crawled  out  in  our  night- 
shirts into  the  rain.     We  always  took  a 
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bottle  of  "  Eno  "  with  us  (I  trust  that 
indefatigable  advertiser  will  not  seize 
upon  this  as  a  puff  !)  and  in  the  confu- 
sion the  cork  came  out,  and  the  contents 
fizzled  in  the  slush.  The  intense  alarm 
of  the  Moors,  who  evidently  expected 
an  explosion,  was  most  comical  to  be- 
hold. We  learned  afterward  that  the 
rainfall  was  half  an  inch,  but  at  half- 
past  seven  it  began  to  clear  ;  so,  after 
getting  some  breakfast  in  our  sopping 
clothes,  we  shot  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  rode  back  to  Tangier  in  the  even- 
ing, having  bagged  in  two  and  a  half 
days'  shooting  82^  brace  of  snipe,  with  a 
few  extras.  The  shooting  in  Morocco 
is  excellent,  the  game  comprising  snipe 
— which,  as  the  Irishman  said,  are 
"  mostly  jostling  thereabouts  " — hares, 
rabbits,  quail  (at  certain  seasons),  duck 
of  all  kinds,  partridges,  and  wild  boar. 
There  are  also  jackals  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  in  the  interior  hyaenas  are 
sometimes  met  with. 

The  sport,  par  excellence,  however,  of 
the  country  is  pig-sticking,  for  which 
expeditions  are  periodically  organized 
by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  ; 
and  owing  to  his  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, I  was  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  this  pastime.  The  other  method  of 
boar-hunting  is  by  the  battue  system, 
the  guns  being  posted  in  front,  and  the 
game  driven  up  to  them.  This,  if  not 
equal  to  pig-sticking,  is  likewise  excel- 
lent fun — the  shrieking  and  uproar  of 
the  beaters,  accompanied  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  braying  of  horns,  and 
the  discharge  of  guns,  rendering  it  very 
exciting.  The  curses  and  imprecations, 
mingled  with  the  most  biting  sarcasms, 
that  are  showered  on  the  unfortunate 
animals,  are  enough  to  oust  the  most 
stubborn  boar  from  his  lair.  An  Arab 
oath  is  a  very  elaborate  affair,  being  sus- 
tained through  a  number  of  parenthe- 
ses and  subordinate  phrases  to  an  inde- 
finite length.  "  May  Allah  burn  the 
ashes  of  your  great-grandfather,  who 
was  the  miserable  offspring  of  a  brother 
and  sister,"  etc.,  etc.,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  They  imagine  the  unclean 
animal  to  be  the  abode  of  jins^  or  evil 
spirits,  and  maintain  sometimes  a  run- 
ning conversation  with  him,  every  word 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  understand. 
There  is  a  curious  ceremony  connected 


with  the  sport,  to  which  all  successful 
novices  are  subjected.  After  killing  my 
first  pig,  the  chief  hunter  came  up  and 
took  away  my  gun,  and  a  ring  being 
formed  the  piece  was  put  up  to  auction. 
After  it  has  been  bidden  for  awhile  you 
have  to  buy  it  in  yourself  at  a  certain 
price,  say  four  or  five  dollars.  It  is  a 
way  of  paying  the  beaters,  who  other- 
wise contribute  their  services  for  noth- 
ing. Boar-hunting  has  its  disadvantages, 
for  it  is  unquestionably  a  dangerous 
amusement.  There  are  perils  of  the 
pig,  which,  if  wounded,  will  turn  and 
rend  you  ;  perils  of  the  gentleman,  who 
will  ride  with  his  lance  in  rest  instead 
of  carrying  the  point  in  the  air,  or  of 
the  no  less  objectionable  individual  who 
shifts  from  his  post  and  fires  wildly 
down  the  line  ;  of  the  ambushed  Moor, 
who  shoots  impartially  in  any  direction  ; 
while,  unless  you  are  well  mounted 
you  have  a  very  tolerable  chance  of 
breaking  your  neck.  One  accident  oc- 
curred as  follows.  While  posted  one 
day  waiting  for  boar,  we  heard  a  more 
than  usual  commotion  among  the  beat- 
ers, which  lasted  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  a  huge  gray  old  tusker  broke 
cover,  and  came  across  the  intervening 
space  up  to  my  left-hand  neighbor.  He 
fired  and  wounded  the  beast,  which  im- 
mediately charged  ;  and  whether  he  fell 
or  was  knocked  over,  I  never  could 
make  out,  but  the  next  thing  I  saw  was 
my  friend  sprawling  on  the  ground,  and 
the  boar  jumping  clean  over  him. 
Several  people  rushed  up  to  the  rescue, 
and  blazed  away  promiscuously,  so  that, 
though  no  one  was  injured  by  the  pig,  I 
was  more  shocked  than  surprised  to 
find  that  one  gentleman  had  received  a 
slug  in  the  arm.  Fourteen  shots  were 
fired  at  poor  piggy,  which  made  off  not- 
withstanding, and  was  seen  crossing  a 
river  by  one  of  the  Moors,  who,  in  their 
familiar  language  of  hyperbole,  describ- 
ed him  as  descending  the  hill  "  quarrel- 
ling with  himself,  and  with  a  large 
tree  on  each  tusk  !"  He  added,  that 
though  his  gun  was  loaded  the  charge 
had  been  there  since  a  very  uncertain 
date,  and  it  contained  what  he  called  a 
"  running  bullet,"  so  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  fire. 

Coursing  is  another  amusement  much 
in  vogue,  though  their  method  of  pur- 
suing  it   is   not   strictly   suggestive    of 
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meetings  at  Plumpton  or  the  Waterloo 
Cup.  About  fifty  beaters  walk  along  in 
a  row  with  a  very  mixed  pack  of 
hounds,  consisting  of  all  the  curs  from 
the  neighboring  villages,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  a  few  real  grey- 
hounds. When  the  hare  is  started,  you 
gallop  after  it  on  horseback,  though, 
owing  to  the  crowd  of  men  and  dogs, 
the  poor  beast  is  so  bewildered  as  a 
rule,  that  it  is  soon  captured.  The 
Moors  take  the  keenest  interest  in  this 
as  in  all  other  sport — the  love  of  the 
chase  being  quite  a  national  characteris- 
tic. While  we  were  shooting  in  the 
country  they  would  troop  out  of  the  vil- 
lages to  come  and  beat  for  us,  their 
well-meant  exertions  being  at  times  a 
great  nuisance.  In  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts, where  they  seldom  or  never  see 
a  European  sportsman,  their  delight  at 
seeing  a  bird  killed  on  the  wing  is  un- 
bounded, that  being  a  feat  they  never 
attempt  with  their  own  clumsy  weapons. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  my 
stay  at  Tangier,  I  did  not  extend  my 
excursions  to  any  distance  into  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's 
camping  in  the  hilly  district  of  Andjra, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Tangier  in 
the  direction  of  Ceuta.  In  January, 
however,  four  of  us  arranged  an  ex- 
pedition to  Larache,  a  seaport  town 
some  seventy  miles  to  the  south-west, 
where  we  were  told  that  game,  especially 
partridges,  in  fabulous  quantities  was  to 
be  found.  We  determined  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  guides  and  drago- 
men, and  arranged  everything  for  our- 
selves. To  that  large  majority  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  expense  is  a  consideration, 
I  can  recommend  this  place  as  being  by 
far  the  most  economical.  We  spent 
several  busy  days  in  hiring  horses,  bag- 
gage-animals, and  servants,  and  getting 
together  our  tents,  utensils,  and  other 
camp  requisites.  Our  retinue  consisted 
of  a  cook  named  Salam,  a  tall  good-nat- 
ured fellow,  only  moderately  proficient 
in  his  art,  but  rather  inclined  to  be 
honest  as  far  as  is  possible  in  an  orien- 
tal ;  a  stolid  individual  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Almarackslai,  who  acted  as  es- 
cort and  general  help  ;  and  lastly,  Jona, 
the  servant,  a  most  comical  bandy- 
legged creature,  and  a  sad  rogue,  but 
always  wearing  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  injured    innocence.     The 


"  escort  "  is  always  a  necessity  in 
Morocco,  though  to  rely  on  him  for 
purposes  of  defence  would  indeed  be 
depending  on  a  broken  reed.  His 
chief  use  appears  to  be,  that  in  case  any 
one  is  robbed,  or  if  your  throat  is  cut, 
you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  Moorish  Government  is 
responsible. 

After  the  inevitable  squabbling  and 
palavering,  without  which  no  oriental 
can  perform  the  smallest  operation,  we 
affected  a  start  at  8  a.m.  on  the  24th 
of  January,  our  course  being  along  the 
broad  and  well-defined  track  which  con- 
stitutes the  high-road  to  Fez.  The  road 
for  the  first  few  hours  lay  through  a 
comparatively  fiat  country,  nearly  des- 
titute of  trees,  but  the  greater  part  cul- 
tivated and  giving  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  Morocco  was  once  densely 
wooded,  but  the  forests  have  been  al- 
most entirely  cut  down  for  charcoal — 
the  thriftless  Moor  taking  no  pains  to 
preserve  the  timber  or  plant  fresh  trees. 
Here  and  there  a  grove  of  olives  re- 
maining untouched  marked  the  tomb  of 
a  saint,  where  religious  scruple  preserv- 
ed the  trees  from  destruction.  Four  or 
five  hours  from  Tangier  we  entered  a 
wilder  country,  studded  with  low  bushes 
and  palm  scrub,  and  began  to  climb  a 
steep  hill  by  a  rough  and  stony  path 
that  rendered  our  progress  very  slow. 
We  soon  quitted  the  Fez  road  for 
another  branching  off  to  the  right, 
which  conducted  us  to  our  first  halting 
place,  Lahabeah — a  collection  of  a  few 
wattled  huts  within  an  enclosure  of 
cactus,  politely  called  a  village.  Here 
we  passed  the  night,  after  some  fearful 
haggling  as  to  the  price  of  provisions 
and  corn,  the  Moors  evidently  thinking 
that  they  ought  to  make  the  most  out 
of  such  rare  birds  of  passage.  We 
resumed  our  journey  early  next  morn- 
ing, so  as,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  our 
destination  the  same  day. 

x\s  we  neared  Larache,  the  country 
became  more  hilly  and  variegated,  and 
we  passed  through  some  beautiful  woods 
with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  masses, 
ferns,  and  flowering  creepers.  Our 
mules  kept  up  a  steady  four  miles  an 
hour,  so  that  at  five  o'clock  we  pitched 
the  tents  in  the  village  of  El  Hamiss,  a 
breezy  spot  about  six  miles  from 
Larache.     Our  camp  was  on  a  common 
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near  the  edge  of  a  high  table-land, 
from  which  the  ground  descended,  pre- 
cipitously at  first,  then  in  a  gradual 
slope  for  three  miles,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  natives  brought  pro- 
visions for  sale  to  our  tents,  and  the 
same  process  of  bargaining  was  gone 
through  as  on  the  previous  day.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  as  they 
were  up  to  all  sorts  of  dodges.  We 
detected  one  fellow  covering  up  a  quan- 
tity of  bad  butter  in  a  jar  with  a  layer 
of  good,  and  exposed  him  with  igno- 
miny. It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  teach  a  Moor  that,  according  to 
European  notions,  butter  does  not,  like 
wine,  improve  with  keeping,  and  that 
the  comparative  insipidity  of  the  arti- 
cle when  fresh  is  preferable  to  the 
strong  rancid  flavor  which  suits  their 
palates.  I  must  confess  the  prices  were 
not  what  most  people  would  consider 
exorbitant  :  eggs,  3d.  or  4d.  a  dozen  ; 
the  like  price  for  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
chickens,  6d.  apiece  ;  and  a  nioudh  of 
corn  (about  50  lb.)  costing  less  than 
three  shillings.  The  day  after  our  ar- 
rival we  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
went  out  prospecting.  The  partridges 
were  not  in  such  multitudes  as  to  dark- 
en the  air  with  their  wings  in  the  way 
we  had  been  led  to  expect,  but  there 
were  quite  enough  to  give  us  very  fair 
sport.  During  our  absence  we  had  sent 
Jona  into  Larache  to  market  for  us  ; 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  account 
he  gave  us  of  his  purchases,  we  interro- 
gated him  strictly.  Being  asked  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  he 
replied,  "  Por  Dios,  senor — por  Dios," 
which  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  swear 
by  Allah,  and  so  perjure  himself  with 
the  name  of  God  to  his  own  tongue  ! 
His  face,  however,  during  the  cross-ex- 
amination, was  too  much  for  us,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  judi- 
cial gravity  which  would  have  befitted 
the  proceedings.  The  following  morn- 
ing we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  off 
to  Larache.  The  town  is  an  unhealthy 
fever-stricken  spot  on  some  rising 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  big  river,  and 
surrounded  by  extensive  marshes.  We 
left  our  horses  on  the  river-bank,  and 
were  ferried  across  into  the  town,  where 
we  strolled  through  some  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  into  the  soko^  which,  un- 


like Tangier,  is  inside  the  walls.  From 
here  a  narrow  road  conducted  us  to  the 
southern  gate,  by  which,  after  passing 
an  old  moat  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  wall, 
we  emerged  into  the  open  country. 
The  fortifications  were  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  are  said  to  be  in  imita- 
tion of  the  side  of  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
though  for  my  part  I  never  could  trace 
the  resemblance.  Before  leaving  we 
made  a  number  of  purchases,  and  start- 
ed home  with  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions 
and  50  lb.  of  corn,  which  was  rolled  up 
in  the  soldier's  ^^/a*^,  and  placed  on  my 
horse,  half  of  it  being  lost  on  the  home- 
ward journey  through  the  bursting  of 
the  cloth.  During  dinner  the  same 
evening  we  heard  a  great  commotion  in 
the  village,  and  on  looking  out  saw  one 
of  the  adjoining  Moorish  houses  on  fire, 
every  one  standing  round  and  screech- 
ing, but  not  a  soul  making  the  slightest 
effort  at  extinguishing  the  flames.  We 
all  ran  out  and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of 
effects  (consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  old 
pots  and  stools),  from  the  burning  man- 
sion. It  was  warm  work  ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  drag  out  a  lot  of  bam- 
boo canes  which  they  were  anxious  to 
save,  we  noticed  that  all  the  thatch-roof 
over  our  heads  was  in  ablaze.  We  just 
had  time  to  bolt  out  when  the  whole 
affair  feel  in  with  a  crash,  giving  us  a 
rather  narrow  escape.  The  owner  bore 
his  loss  with  characteristic  equanimity, 
accepting  it  as  the  decree  of  fate  ;  that 
strange  fatalism  of  theirs,  which  is  the 
fatal  bar  to  all  progress,  teaching  them, 
by  way  of  compensation,  at  least  to  en- 
dure misfortune. 

A  few  days  after  we  joined  in  a  boar- 
hunt,  which  had  been  organized  in 
some  adjoining  hills.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  Aissaouia  festival,  and  we  heard  a 
great  din  of  music  and  gun-firing  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  had 
been  settled  that  the  sheikh  of  the  village 
should  be  ready  for  us  with  the  hunters 
and  dogs  at  9  a.m.— ra  rather  futile  kind 
of  arrangement  in  a  country  where  time 
is  not  regulated  by  clock  or  watch. 
After  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
sent  up  to  inquire  when  they  were  likely 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  messen- 
ger returned  to  say  that  the  sheikh  was 
engaged  at  his  devotions,  but  that  he 
had  nearly  done,  and  then,  after  he  had 
had   his   breakfast,    he  would  be  very 
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much  at  our  service.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  wait  ;  and  at  length, 
some  hours  after  the  appointed  time,  we 
made  a  start.  The  first  few  beats  were 
in  a  wild  hilly  country  covered  with 
dense  bushes.  As  the  day  wore  on  we 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  hunters  from 
the  villages  round  about,  all  armed  with 
their  long  guns,  the  consequence  being, 
that  while  waiting  for  the  boar  we  were 
surrounded  by  these  fellows  all  stand- 
ing with  their  guns  "  at  the  ready"  in 
attitudes  of  the  most  intense  expecta- 
tion. If  the  boar  appeared  at  a  safe 
distance  they  blazed  away  at  him  any- 
where, and  for  a  while  we  seemed  to 
carry  our  lives  in  our  hands  ;  only  if  he 
came  their  way  they  all  fled  in  the  direst 
terror  without  firing  a  shot.  They 
never  touched  the  pig  by  any  chance, 
but  simply  jeopardized  their  neighbors  ; 
so  that  next  time  we  stipulated  that  no 
native  sportsmen  should  be  allowed,  or 
at  least  that  they  should  be  kept  under 
proper  control.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  when  we  came  to  the  payment  of 
the  beaters,  the  uninvited  gentlemen 
with  the  guns  claimed  their  share  of  re- 
muneration for  their  kindness  in  having 
endangered  our  lives  and  spoiled  our 
sport.  Needless  to  say,  they  did  not 
get  much. 

After  we  had  been  encamped  nearly  a 
week,  we  were  fortunate  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Moor  in  the  village, 
named  Berghel,  who  supplied  us  with 
all  necessaries.  He  was  a  most  charm- 
ing old  fellow,  quite  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen,  and  was  reported  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich.  His  mode  of  life  did  not 
indicate  great  wealth,  but  in  Morocco 
any  such  display  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence.  The  rapacious  governors 
have  a  keen  scent  for  such  prey,  and 
directly  any  one  is  suspected  of  hoard- 
ing riches,  they  are  not  long  in  finding 
an  excuse  for  relieving  him  of  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
treasure  lies  concealed  in  the  ground 
.throughout  Morocco,  the  owners  having 
buried  it  and  kept  the  secret  till  they 
died.  One  afternoon  he  invited  us  to 
his  domain  in  the  village,  where,  after 
spending  some  hours  in  a  superb  orange- 
grove,  he  conducted  us  to  take  tea  at  his 
house. 

Before  entering  we  all  took  off  our 
Moorish  slippers,  after  the  fashion  of  the 


country,  and  leaving  them  in  the  porch, 
walked  inside  in  our  stockings;  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  quite  plain, 
but  extremely  comfortable.  Tea  was 
served  with  bread  and  butter  in  the 
usual  Moorish  manner — the  teapot  being 
almost  filled  with  sugar,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  being  added,  it  was  then 
filled  with  water.  As  the  beverage  was 
concocting,  he  put  in  a  few  leaves  of 
highly  scented  freshly  gathered  verbena, 
the  result  being  a,  pale  syrupy  com- 
pound, tasting  strongly  of  the  verbena  ; 
but  the  flavor  of  tea  was  hardly  percept- 
ible. However,  we  managed  to  swallow 
it,  and  a  brazier  of  incense  was  then 
passed  round  till  the  room  was  filled 
with  its  sickly  fumes.  We  became 
great  friends  after  this  visit,  and  he 
used  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  in  our  tent 
every  evening  when  he  brought  us  our 
supplies.  He  never  asked  for  payment 
at  the  time,  but' let  us  keep  the  accounts, 
naively  remarking  that  "  we  had  eaten 
bread  in  his  house,  and  he  was  sure  we 
should  not  swindle  him."  Talking  of 
accounts,  it  became  a  rather  serious 
matter  keeping  them  in  the  coin  of  the 
country,  which  consists  entirely  of  cop- 
per, ahd  is  of  very  little  value.  Two 
of  these  copper  coins  (containing  nearly 
as  much  copper  as  twopence)  make  a 
blanquillo,  4  blanquillos  =1  onza,  and 
4onzas=i  (Spanish)  Real  de  Vellon, 
about  twopence-halfpenny.  You  may 
carry  sixpennyworth  of  this  money  with 
tolerable  ease,  but  when  it  comes  to 
pounds,  the  services  of  a  donkey  are  re- 
quired ;  while  to  reduce  some  thou- 
sands of  blanquillos  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  is  no  joke. 

Our  guns  supplied  us  with  animal 
food,  so  that  we  never  had  occasion  to 
purchase  meat.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  was  that  the  Moors  refused  to  eat 
game  killed  by  Christians.  In  the 
Mohammedan  religion  the  slaughter  of 
any  animal  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Allah.  Therefore,  if  this  sacrifice  is 
performed  by  an  infidel  the  flesh  is  un- 
clean. The  only  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  cut  the  throat  of  everything 
you  shoot  that  is  not  intended  for  your 
own  consumption.  Accordingly,  I  al- 
ways took  a  knife  with  me,  and  directly 
I  shot  a  partridge,  ran  up  and  cut  its 
throat,  till  I  found  that  this  was  no  use, 
as  the  bird,   being  killed  by  me,   was 
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still  unclean,  so  that  we  had  to  employ 
a  Moor  for  the  purpose.  Some  Moors 
are  not  so  scrupulous,  and  will  eat  wild 
boar  ;  but  most  of  them  are  careful  to 
avoid  it.  I  used  sometimes  to  give 
them  any  piece  of  meat  that  might  re- 
main over  from  luncheon,  and  after  they 
had  eaten  it,  tell  them  jokingly  that  it 
was  haloof  (boar),  when  their  faces 
would  assume  a  most  serious  expres- 
sion. 

One  morning,  hearing  a  great  com- 
motion outside  the  tent,  we  found  a 
woman  and  her  daughter  being  led  along 
forcibly  by  several  men.  The  woman 
was  gesticulating  violently,  and  evident- 
ly usmg  the  choicest  Arabic  Billingsgate 
she  could  command.  I  never  heard  such 
fearful  scolding,  the  lady's  eyes  flash- 
ing, and  her  whole  body  trembling  with 
passion.  It  appeared  that,  not  agreeing 
.with  her  spouse,  she  had  fled  from  the 
conjugal  abode,  and  a  soldier  had  been 
despatched  to  restore  her  to  her  lord. 
The  latter  stood  by  smiling,  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  the  fierce  invective  launch- 
ed at  him  by  the  virago.  He  was  prob- 
ably quite  used  to  it  at  home. 

After  we  had  remained  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  the  game  began  to  show  de- 
cided signs  of  diminishing,  we  thought 
it  time  to  make  tracks  homeward.  We 
had  had  a  most  delightful  trip,  and  as 
good  sport  as  anybody  could  desire, 
having  bagged  between  five  and  six 
hundred  head.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect throughout  ;  and  I  never  experienc- 
ed such  a  delightful  climate,  being 
milder  and  more  equable  than  that  at 
Tangier,  and  free  from  the  incessant 
east  wind.  We  managed  to  procure 
some  baggage-animals  (very  sorry  creat- 
ures they  were);  and  after  spending 
half  the  morning  in  squabbling  as  to  the 
number  of  mules  required,  the  route  we 
should  take,  and  various  other  trifles, 
we  at  last  effected  a  start.  We  travelled 
this  time  by  way  of  Arzeilah,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast.  Our  old  friend  ac- 
companied us  a  short  distance  from  the 
village,  where  we  all  bade  him  a  fond 
farewell.  Before  we  had  covered  a 
mile  on  our  journey,  one  of  the  mules 
came  to  grief — which,  indeed,  occurred 
every  half-hour  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Directly  one  beast 
was  down,  and  all  hands  occupied  in 
setting  him  on  his  legs,  another  would 


think  it  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining  a   little    repose,    and    promptly 
lie  down  also,  when  the  same  operation 
had  to  be  repeated  over   again.     This 
retarded   our  progress   to    such   an  ex- 
tent that  darkness  overtook  us  some  six 
miles  from  Arzeilah,  where  we  purposed 
spending  the  night.     Near  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  we  entered  a  gloomy  lane, 
with  a  high  bank  on  either  side  topped 
with  trees,   pitch-dark,   and  very  boggy 
at    the    bottom.     Here   a   mule    came 
down  in  the  mud,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ensued.     The  Moors  all  began  to 
swear  and  to  weep,  saying  it  was  hope- 
less trying  to  get  on,  and  almost  refus- 
ed to  work.     However,  we  bullied  them 
on,    and    by    striking    lucifer-matches, 
managed  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the 
scene,   and  so  get  the  mule  unloaded. 
Part  of  the  cargo  was  put  on  the  backs 
of  the  men  ;  and  in  that  way  we  arrived 
under   the   walls   of    Arzeilah — an    old 
Portuguese  fortress,   whose  half-ruined 
battlements  stood  out  in  picturesque  re- 
lief against  the  starlit  sky.     The  gates 
were  locked,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  ;  so 
we  made  our  servants,    sorely    against 
their  will,  move  on  in  search  of  a  place 
to   encamp.     We  soon   came   on  what 
looked    a    tolerably    open     spot,    and 
ordered  them   to  pitch  the  tents.     At 
this  they  all  broke  out  afresh,  cursing 
each  other  and  ourselves,  and  gibber- 
ing like  madmen,  and  for  awhile  noth- 
ing  could    be   done.     When   they   had 
quieted  down  a  little,  we  discovered  the 
cause    of    all     this     commotion.     The 
place  was  a    Mohammedan    graveyard, 
and  we   were  desecrating  the  tombs  of 
the  dead.     However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  as  it  was  nearly  pitch-dark,  the 
grass  reeking  with  dew,  and  one  of  our 
party  seriously  unwell  ;  so   by   dint  of 
great  exertions,  and  doing  half  the  work 
ourselves,  we  got  the  tents  fixed  for  the 
night.     There  was  a   tombstone  under 
my   bed,    but   no    ghost   disturbed   my 
slumbers.     The  Mohammedans  say  that 
the  souls  of  the  departed  are  disturbed 
if  a  Christian  walks  over  their  graves, 
and   one   should   be   careful    to   avoid 
doing  so.      What  dire  commotion  there 
must  have  been  among  the  souls  of  the 
defunct  faithful,  with  four  infidels  sleep- 
ing  above    their    last    resting-place,    I 
hardly  like  to  imagine.     We  were  truly 
sorry  to  thus  offend  the  scruples  of  our 
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servants  ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
we  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The 
muleteers  told  us  we  should  have  to  be 
up  betimes  next  morning,  as  a  tidal 
river  had  to  be  crossed,  and  we  should 
be  unable  to  ford  it  later  than  3  a.m. 
Accordingly,  I  turned  in  for  a  few  hours 
in  my,  clothes,  and  at  two  o'clock  rose 
and  went  over  to  our  servants'  tent.  I 
found  them  all  curled  up  in  their  ^e/a^s, 
and  snoring  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
dead  at  their  feet.  It  required  several 
good  hard  kicks  to  rouse  them,  when 
they  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes,  swore 
they  had  been  awake  all  the  time,  and 
were  just  coming  to  call  me  !  I  said  it 
was  time  to  start  ;  whereupon  they  all 
began  to  make  excuses,  saying  it  was 
too  late,  the  beasts  weren't  fed,  and  we 
should  certainly  break  down  on  the 
way.  This  was  unanswerable  :  so  I 
went  back  to  bed.  We  did  not  get  off 
till  nearly  two  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon, and  arrived  at  Tangier  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  weeks. 

My  next  trip  was  to  Tetuan.  I  was 
unwilling  to  quit  Morocco  without  visit- 
ing this  interesting  place,  and  the  result 
proved  it  to  be  well  worth  the  trouble. 
My  friends  having  left  for  Italy,  I  pro- 
cured the  services  of  an  escort — a  fine- 
looking  barbarian — and  a  baggage-mule, 
and  started  off  alone.  The  distance  is 
about  forty  five  miles,  which  we  accom- 
plished in  eleven  hours,  including  the 
customary  halt  for  an  hour  at  mid-day. 
We  passed  several  heaps  of  stones,  or 
murder-cairns,  by  the  wayside,  marking 
the  spot  where  some  poor  wretch  had 
been  sent  to  his  last  account  ;  and  pious 
wayfarers  should  never  omit  to  add 
their  stone  to  the  pile.  Our  stopping- 
place  was  at  \.\iQ.  fondak  or  caravanserai, 
a  square  stone  building  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  near  the 
top  of  a  wild  mountain-pass.  Here  we 
regaled  ourselves  with  Moorish  coffee 
and  such  provisions  as  we  had  brought 
with  us.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass 
there  is  a  grand  view  of  Tetuan  with  its 
white-roofed  houses  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  the  blue  Mediterranean  be- 
yond. The  town  is  magnificently  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Wad 
Martin  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
Morocco  rivers,  always  has  some  water 
in  its  channel.  To  the  east,  a  plain 
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some  five  miles  wide  extends  to  the  sea- 
shore ;  while  in  front  the  hills  of  the 
wild  Riff  country  rise  to  a  height  of 
3000  feet,  backed  by  the  loftier  spurs 
of  the  Northern  Atlas  range.  The 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  dotted  with 
numerous  white  Moorish  villas,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  orange-groves. 
Outside  the  western  gate  I  found  two 
friends  encamped,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing in  their  tents.  As  the  environs  of 
the  town  were  said  to  be  infested  by 
Riffian  bandits  and  marauders,  and  the 
gates  were  closed  at  sundown,  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  stay 
out  after  dark.  At  nine  o'clock,  how- 
ever, just  as  I  was  settling  down  for  a 
smoke  in  a  very  comfortable  chair,  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  Bashaw  to  say 
the  caballero  (myself)  vva'5  to  come  in  at 
once.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  obey,  and  on  going  outside  the 
tent  I  found  an  imposing  guard  of  Riff 
soldiers  waiting  for  me  who  encompass- 
ed me  about  and  conducted  me  to  the 
town.  On  reaching  the  gate  they  all 
halted  and  grounded  arms,  while  I 
marched  through  their  midst  into  the 
street  with  my  sense  of  self-importance 
immeasurably  increased  !  Not  that  I 
ever  imagined  it  was  done  out  of  any 
personal  regard,  but  simply  from  a  fear 
that  if  anything  happens  to  an  English- 
man, there  is  likely  to  be  a  fuss  and  in- 
quiry, and  trouble  will  come  of  it.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  this  wholesome  feel- 
ing of  respect  should  be  preserved 
among  orientals,  wherever  Europeans 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

Tetuan  resembles  Tangier  in  many 
respects,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  inter- 
esting as  a  type  of  the  ideal  Eastern  city, 
and  remaining,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
fossilized  condition.  The  streets  are 
dirtier  and  worse  paved,  while  the  com- 
parative absence  of  the  European  ele- 
ment in  the  population  lends  it  a  more 
primitive  air.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  town  is  in  ruins  from  the  bombard- 
ment of  1859,  when  the  Spaniards 
under  Marshall  O'Donnell  captured  and 
took  possession  of  the  place.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  mos- 
ques, some  of  which  are  of  great  size 
and  beauty — though  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Morocco,  no  Christian  or  Jew  dare 
set  foot  within  them.  The  Jewish 
quarter,   where  I   was  lodged,    was  re- 
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markable  for  its  extraordinary  squalor 
and  filth,  and  the  generally  wretched 
appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Jews  of  Tetuan  are  treated  with  great 
harshness,  and  subjected  to  numerous 
indignities.  A  separate  quarter  of  the 
town  is  assigned  to  them,  wherein  they 
are  strictly  confined  after  sundown 
under  severe  penalties  ;  and  various 
disqualifications,  marking  them  off  as  a 
separate  and  inferior  race,  help  to  em- 
bitter their  existence.  They  are  uni- 
versally bullied,  browbeaten,  and  de- 
spised, and  betray  the  effects  of  such 
treatment  in  their  bearing  and  in  every 
line  of  their  faces.  While  the  poorest 
Moor  deports  himself  with  an  air  of  in- 
dependence, and  walks  with  a  kind  of 
manly  swagger,  a  Jew,  however  rich,  is 
always  timid  and  cringing,  and  steals 
along  with  an  abject  air  of  submissive- 
ness  and  dejection.  The  same  system 
of  persecution  prevails  against  them  in 
every  city  of  the  empire,  except  Tangier, 
where  they  are  tolerably  independent. 
It  is  impossible  to  defend  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  their  oppressors  ;  but 
when  one  considers  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  character,  one  must  admit 
the  fact  that  it  is  calculated  to  exasper- 
ate a  semi-civilized  people  like  the  Moors 
in  almost  every  conceivable  manner. 
Their  strange  and  outlandish  customs, 
their  tribal  exclusiveness,  their  obnox- 
ious habits  of  amassing  wealth,  and  the 
brutality  with  which  they  use  such 
power  as  they  may  become  possessed 
of,  all  serve  to  subject  them  to  the 
odium  of  those  who,  while  they  are 
their  undisputed  masters,  yet  feel  they 
cannot  get  on  without  them.  "  Suffer- 
ance is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe," 
and  the  conventional  idea  of  the  Jew 
exemplified  by  Shylock,  is,  I  take  it, 
very  often  the  correct  one  in  these 
countries  ;  and  while  human  nature  re- 
mains what  it  is,  we  must  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  their  being  periodically  the  victims 
of  popular  outbreaks,  however  much 
we  may  deplore  the  fact.  "  French- 
man good,  German  good,  Englishman 
very  good — Jew  no  good,"  a  polite 
donkey-boy  remarked  to  me  one  day  ; 
and  he  was  only  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  vast  majority  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

I  had  some  capital  shooting  the  first 
day,  and  devoted  the  evening  and  fol- 


lowing day  to  sight-seeing — my  host, 
Mr.  Isaac  Nahon,  being  most  obliging  in 
his  attentions,  and  accompanying  me 
through  the  town.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  sokos,  or  market-places,  inside 
the  walls.  The  first  of  these,  as  I  walk- 
ed through,  was  filled  with  women  from 
the  country  selling  embroidery  and  rich- 
ly worked  vestments.  As  I  was  bargain- 
ing with  them  one  lady  waxed  quite  fes- 
tive, and,  slightly  lowering  her  veil, 
seemed  disposed  to  commence  a  flirta- 
tion, whereat  she  was  sternly  reproved 
by  a  bystander  for  her  undue  familiar- 
ity. Perhaps  it  was  her  husband.  The 
shops  in  the  town  were  very  curious, 
the  two  chief  trades  being  in  leather- 
work  and  Moorish  guns.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  latter  occupy  a  large 
section  of  the  town,  and  here  these  an- 
tique weapons  are  turned  out  by  hun- 
dreds, the  whole  of  Morocco  being  sup- 
plied from  Tetuan.  It  was  a  most  in- 
teresting process  to  watch  :  rude  hand- 
work, unassisted  by  machinery  of  any 
kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
large  wheel,  which,  turned  by  hand, 
served  to  roll  the  barrel  into  shape. 
One  set  of  workmen  made  the  barrels, 
another  the  hammers  and  locks,  and  a 
third  the  wood-work.  A  plain  gun  will 
fetch  about  five  dollars,  but  some  of 
them  are  beautifully  worked  in  ebony 
and  ivory,  and  sell  for  a  much  higher 
price.  From  the  gunsmiths'  shops  we 
walked  down  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
Tetuan,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Court,  but  now  for  the  most  part  in  an 
uninhabitable  condition.  There  was  a 
fine  Moorish  court  in  the  centre,  with 
some  beautiful  wood-carving  and  mo- 
saics on  the  walls,  but  the  latter  were 
defaced  by  the  whitewash,  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  Moorish  architecture,  though 
they  would  deem  it  sacrilege  to  remove 
it.  As  we  passed  out  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Bashaw  and  his  suite  in  a 
room  near  the  entrance,  but  did  not 
venture  to  look  long  at  his  Highness. 
Returning  through  the  street  we  mot  a 
noisy  procession  of  men  and  boys  on  the 
way  to  pray  for  rain,  which  was  sorely 
needed,  at  the  tomb  of  a  patron  saint. 
One  man  directed  the  proceedings,  and 
tried  to  keep  every  one  in  his  proper 
place,  occasionally  administering  sound 
knocks  to  youths  whose  movements  were 
unduly  erratic.     It  is  customary  to  place 
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dishes  of  kus-kussoo  (the  national  dish  of 
Morocco)  upon  the  tomb  in  the  even- 
ing. The  next  morning  the  grave  is 
revisited,  and  if,  as  in  famine  time  is 
not  unlikely  to  happen,  the  food  has 
disappeared,  it  is  considered  a  favorable 
sign  that  the  saint  will  incline  his  ear 
to  their  prayers.  We  next  made  our 
way  up  the  kasbah,  and  thence  through 
a  large  Arab  cemetery,  where,  it  being 
Friday  (the  Mohammedan  Sabbath), 
white-robed  women  were  flitting  about 
like  ghosts,  weeping  and  praying  at  the 
tombs  of  departed  relatives.  On  the 
way  down  I  saw  a  black  slave  following 
his  master  like  a  sheep,  being  cried 
through  the  streets  for  sale.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  actually 
witnessed  the  process,  though  I  was  told 
that  s'ave-markets  are  frequently  held 
on  the  quiet  at  Tangier,  while  they  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  Larache.  It 
is  strange  that  this  hateful  institution, 
while  rigorously  suppressed  in  remoter 
countries,  should  flourish  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Europe.  Slavery,  how- 
ever, in  Morocco  is  far  from  being  the 
brutal  system  that  existed  in  Christian 
countries  ;  for  the  Mohammedans  as  a 
rule  treat  their  charges  well,  and  the 
slaves  are  happy  and  contented. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  I 
was  permitted  to  visit  the  house  of  a 
rich  Moor  of  Tetuan,  and  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  presented  myself  at  the  door. 
I  was  received  in  a  very  cordial  manner 
by  my  host,  and  conducted  through  a 
court  richly  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
tile-work  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
into  an  inner  room.  Here  he  pointed 
to  a  luxurious  divan,  and  seating  him- 
self opposite  me  proceeded  to  pump  me 
quite  dry  on  a  most  astonishing  variety 
of  subjects.  He  was  an  elderly  man — 
of  a  grave  and  intelligent  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  with  that  air  of  well-bred 
dignity  which  seems  habitual  with  orient- 
als. He  had  travelled  a  great  deal  for 
a  Moor,  and  spoke  French  with  toler- 
able fluency.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
if  the  French  were  still  in  Tunis,  and 
expressed  his  dislike  and  contempt  for 
them  in  no  measured  terms — saying 
they  were  good  enough  to  fight  against 
half-armed  Arabs,  but  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  beat  them  any  time  they 
liked.  He  felt  certain,  moreover,  that 
they  had  designs  upon  Morocco,   and 


inquired  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumors  of  a  recent  engagement  on  the 
frontier.  He  was  much  interested  in 
England,  and  said  he  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  seen  the  Queen,  and 
wanted  to  know  her  Majesty's  mode  of 
life  and  all  about  her,  till  it  became 
necessary  to  explain  that,  not  being  an 
intimate  at  Court,  I  was  hardly  qualified 
to  answer.  At  this  point  my  host's 
brother  came  in  and  followed  the  con- 
versation with  evident  interest — suggest- 
ing questions  to  his  relation  to  put  to 
me,  my  replies  being  translated  to  him  in 
Arabic,  A  wonderful  string  of  interrog- 
atories here  followed.  "  Was  there  not 
much  sugar  and  corn  in  London  ?"  (two 
great  necessaries  of  Moorish  existence). 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  British  em- 
pire ?  and  how  many  subjects  had  we 
in  India  ?  When  I  replied  that  her 
Majesty  ruled  over  200,000,000  natives, 
with  40,000,000  Mohammedans,  they 
opened  their  eyes  ;  and  I  think  it  was 
only  native  politeness  that  prevented 
them  expressing  incredulity  at  the  state- 
ment. What  was  my  age  and  profes- 
sion ?  Was  I  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  and  what  was  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Did  the  Protestants 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  and  was  He 
the  Author  of  the  Bible  ?  On  my  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  a  slight  pause 
ensued,  after  which  he  wanted  to  know 
how  old  the  world  was  according  to  the 
Bible.  I  said  that  by  strictly  following 
the  Bible  narrative  we  made  the  world 
out  to  be  6000  years  old.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  at  this,  and  said  that 
coincided  with  the  Koran.  "  But," 'he 
went  on,  "  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  while  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  both 
agree  in  saying  that  the  world  is  6000 
years  old,  the  Chinese  Book,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  it  to  be  33,000  ?" 
This  was  rather  a  stumper  ;  so  I  re- 
plied cautiously,  that  I  really  could  not 
say,  but  that  many  wise  and  learned 
men  in  Europe  thought  that  the  world 
was  a  great  deal  older  even  than  that. 
At  this  they  both  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  became  awhile  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tion. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
also  a  question  that  interested  him,  and 
he  appeared  quite  relieved  \\henl  told 
him  that  our  priests  might  marry  like 
other  people.  After  some  further  con- 
versation we  adjourned  upstairs  into  a 
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little  room  on  the  second  story,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  eastward 
over  the  plain.  The  whole  house  was 
richly  furnished  ;  and  he  showed  me 
an  American  "Champion  Regulator" 
clock  with  especial  pride,  though  he 
did  not  say  by  what  means  he  regulated 
the  time.  I  was  afterward  informed, 
on  excellent  authority,  that  my  friend's 
name  was  Kteeb,  and  that  he  was  of 
very  ancient  lineage  —  being,  in  fact, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Boabdil.  His 
uncle  still  keeps  the  keys  of  the  gate  in 
the  Alhambra  by  which  that  monarch 
sallied  forth  to  meet  Ferdinand  at  the 
final  conquest  and  surrender  of  Grana- 
da, and  which  the  latter  granted  him  at 
his  special  request.  It  is  said  that 
several  of  the  Moors  in  Tetuan  sUll  re- 
tain the  keys  of  their  ancestors'  houses, 
and  the  title-deeds  to  their  estates  in 
.Granada  —  that  earthly  Paradise  to 
which,  every  Friday,  they  devoutly  pray 
they  may  one  day  be  restored. 


I  should  have  liked  to  make  an  excur- 
sion in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Tetuan,  but  it  is  said  to  be  unsafe,  and 
"  the  escort  "  would  not  hear  of  it  ;  so 
after  one  more  good  turn  at  my  friends 
the  snipe,  I  rode  back  to  Tangier.  My 
stay  in  Morocco  was  now  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  with  genuine  regret  that 
I  soon  after  bade  farewell  to  this  delight- 
ful country,  with  its  never-failing  sources 
of  amusement,  its  curious  people,  and 
all  its  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  present  state  of 
things  will  long  continue.  The  foot  of 
the  British  tourist  has  not  left  its  im- 
pression very  deeply  upon  Morocco  as 
yet  ;  but  doubtless  erelong  we  shall 
hear  of  Tangier  as  a  regular  winter 
watering-place,  or,  I  should  say,  a 
"fashionable  health-resort,"  when  the 
seeker  after  Nature  will  have  to  turn 
his  back  upon  it  and  betake  himself 
elsewhere.  — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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The  tale  I  am  about  to  tell  is  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  without  embellish- 
ment or  explanation. 

My  wife's  mother  had  in  her  service 
a  coachman  named  Philips,  apparently 
an  old  bachelor,  but  in  reality  a  widow- 
er with  one  son.  The  name  of  the  son 
was  James  Henry  Philips,  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  in  Lon- 
don. With  the  exception  of  his  own 
father,  no  one  in  our  neighborhood  but 
myself  was  aware  of  his  existence. 
Nor  did  I  again  know  much  about  him, 
for  his  father  had  only  twice  casually 
mentioned  him  to  me,  though  we  were 
on  very  friendly   terms,  logeiher. 

After  a  time,  however,  Philips  mar- 
ried again,  and  I  performed  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  the  son  was  not  there,  nor 
did  I  even  notice  his  absence.  In  fact, 
he  had  almost  entirely  slipped  out  of  my 
mind,  for  with  a  large  seaside  parish  on 
my  hands,  of  which  I  was  curate,  my 
time  and  attention  were  fully  taken  up 
with  matters  nearer  home.  I  mention 
this  lest  in  the  course  of  the  following 
story  my  readers  should  chance  to  think 
that  a  deep  impression,  previously  made 
on  my  own  mind  had  predisposed  me  to 


see  what  I  saw,  and  afterward  to  re- 
gard it  in  a  supernatural  light.  I  can- 
not therefore,  too  emphatically  repeat 
that  I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  James 
Henry  Philips,  my  friend's  son  ;  that  I 
had  never  seen  him  ;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  thought  of  him  at  all. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  state  is  that 
when  Philips  married  again,  he  gave  up 
his  situation  as  coachman,  and  settled 
with  his  wife  in  a  street  in  my  parish, 
called  Dunton  Street. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  extraordinary 
part  of  my  story  begins.  And  yet,  after 
all,  I  have  no  midnight  horrors  to  re- 
late ;  but  only  something  very  curious 
and  strange,  and  that  happened  too  in 
the  broad  face  of  day. 

It  was  a  hot  and  bright  afternoon  in 
summer,  and  I  was  unrobing  in  the  ves- 
try after  service  in  the  church,  when 
my  parish  clerk,  a  white-headed  old 
man,  with  a  merry  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  ushered  in  a  lady,  desirous, 
as  he  meaningly  said,  of  an  interview 
with  me  in  private.  Her  errand  was 
this.  She  had  heard  that  there  was 
sickness  in  the  town,  and  for  her  chil- 
dren's sake  (and  they  were  legion), 
she  wished  to  know  if  the  report  were 
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true.  If  it  were,  for  she  was  but  a 
visitor,  she  would  seek  for  lodgings 
elsewhere.  I  told  her  that  I  would 
make  inquiries,  and  let  her  know,  if  she 
would  kindly  leave  with  me  her  name 
and  address.  She  gave  her  name, 
which  I  have  forgotten  :  let  us  say  it 
was  Mrs.  Timidity  :  and  her  address  was 
Dunton  Street,  a  place  already  mention- 
ed in  this  narrative. 

Now  in  Dunton  Street  there  lived  at 
that  time,  among  many  others,  three 
persons  in  particular  :  viz.,  my  friend 
Philips  ;  my  new  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Timidity  ;  and  an  old  lady  named  Jack- 
son, with  whom  I  was  engaged  that  very 
afternoon  to  drink  tea.  Off  then  I  set, 
after  service  in  church,  like  a  boy  let 
loose  from  school,  for  Mrs.  Jackson's 
house  in  Dunton  Street,  which  I  very 
soon  reached.  As  if  it  were  only  yes- 
terday, I  remember  perfectly  well  walk- 
ing down  the  broad  bright  street  in  the 
broad  bright  afternoon.  And  in  going 
to  Mrs.  Jackson's  abode,  I  had  to  pass 
the  house  of  Philips.  I  remarked  in- 
deed that  all  his  window-blinds  were 
drawn  carefully  down,  as  if  to  screen  his 
furniture,  of  which  his  wife  was  inordi- 
nately proud,  from  the  despoiling  blaze 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  smiled  inward- 
ly at  the  thought.  I  then  left  the  road, 
stepped  on  to  the  side  pavement,  and 
looked  over  the  area  rails,  into  the  front 
court  below.  Why  I  did  so,  I  cannot 
exactly  say.  A  young  man,  dressed  in 
dark  clothes,  and  without  a  hat,  and 
apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  standing  at  the  door  beneath  the 
front  steps.  On  the  instant,  from  his 
likeness  to  my  friend  Philips,  1  seemed 
to  recognize  his  son.  We  both  stood 
and  looked  very  hard  at  each  other. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  advanced  to  that 
part  of  the  area  which  was  immediately 
below  where  I  was  standing,  fixed  on 
me  a  wide,  dilated,  winkless  sort  of 
stare,  and  halted.  The  desire  to  speak 
was  evidently  legible  on  his  face,  though 
nothing  audible  escaped  from  his  lips. 
But  his  eyes  spoke  ;  every  feature  in  his 
countenance  spoke,  spoke,  as  it  were,  a 
silent  language,  in  which  reproach  and 
pain  seemed  equally  intermingled.  At 
first  I  was  startled  ;  then  I  began  to 
feel  angry.  "  Why,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  does  he  look  at  me  in  that  manner  ?" 
At  last,  annoyance  prevailing  over  sur- 


prise, I  turned  away  with  'the  half-mut- 
tered thought  :  "  He  certainly  knows 
me  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
yet  has  not  the  civility  to  salute  me.  I 
will  call  on  the  first  opportunity  and  ask 
his  reason  for  such  behavior."  I  then 
pursued  my  way  to  Mrs.  Jackson's 
house,  and  thought  no  more  of  what  had 
just  occurred. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  true  to  my 
appointment,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Timidity 
in  Dunton  Street,  and  relieved  her  mind 
of  all  unnecessary  fears.  On  my  way 
home,  however,  finding  myself  thus  in- 
advertently in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philip's  house,  and  feeling  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  was  Philip's  son 
I  had  seen,  I  determined  to  call  on  him 
at  once.  My  hand  indeed  was  actually 
on  the  knocker  to  seek  admittance,  when 
the  thought  struck  me  that  I  had 
another  engagement  for  five  o'clock  ; 
and  as  it  was  close  upon  that  hour,  I 
gently  replaced  the  knocker,  saying  to 
myself  as  I  turned  again  to  the  street, 
that  I  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
young  man  before  the  week  was  out. 

Next  day  was  Tuesday  ;  and  out  of 
sight  was  out  of  mind.  On  Wednes- 
day it  was  my  turn  to  officiate  at  the  local 
cemetery.  I  went  there  in  due  course, 
and  read  the  service  over  a  little  girl  ; 
and  was  preparing  for  instant  departure, 
when  the  sexton  informed  me  that  there 
was  another  funeral  still,  but  that  the 
hearse  and  mourners  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. On  my  asking  who  was  to  be 
buried,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  young 
man  from  my  quarter  of  the  town,  who 
had  died  of  consumption.  I  cannot 
give  the  reason,  but  immediately  I  felt 
startled  and  ill  at  ease.  It  was  not 
that  I  had  the  least  suspicion  that  any- 
thing extraordinary  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. I  had  quite  forgotten  young 
Philips.  The  feeling  which  I  think  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind  was  annoyance  at 
the  fact  that  any  one  should  have  died, 
of  such  a  slow  disease,  in  my  parish, 
but  without  my  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly, I  waited  impatiently  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  funeral  cortege,  which  I  be- 
held approaching  in  the  distance.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  stopped  at  the  cemetery 
gates,  I  asked  without  delay  for  the 
registrar's  certificate.  I  took  it  at  once 
with  eager,  outstretched  hand  ;  I  open- 
ed it  immediately  ;  and  to  my  surprise, 
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my  horror — I  was  going  to  say,  terror 
— my  eyes  fell  on  the  words,  "  James 
Henry  Philips,  aged  twenty-one  years." 
I  felt  stunned  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  own  senses  ;  and  my  surprise  was 
increased,  not  to  say  my  alarm,  when  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Philips  and  his  wife 
as  the  mourners.  With  an  effort,  how- 
ever, I  mastered  my  feelings  for  the 
moment  ;  and  with  calm  lips,  but  with 
an  agitated  heart  and  confused  thoughts, 
I  read  the  service  through  to  the  end. 

Need  I  say  that  for  all  that  day,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  I  felt  strange- 
ly nervous  and  upset  ?  My  mind  was  a 
chaos  of  doubt.  I  perpetually  asked 
myself  the  question,  wherein  my  fault 
lay,  that  the  young  man  should  have 
looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
mere  recollection  of  his  glance  should 
pierce  me  to  the  very  soul  ?  Was  I  the 
victim  of  my  own  imagination,  building 
up  unnecessary  horrors  out  of  a  chance 
coincidence,  singular  indeed,  but  in  no 
sense  preternatural  ?  Had  I  known  of 
his  presence  in  the  town,  and  yet  had 
left  him  unvisited  in  his  illness,  then  I 
could  have  understood  the  reproach  and 
pain  visible  in  his  face,  and  could  at 
once  have  felt  that  he  had  come  to  me 
with  a  message  of  blame  from  another 
world.  Oh,  how  that  look  of  his  haunt- 
ed me.  mingling  with  my  dreams,  and 
disturbing  my  waking  thoughts  !  Nay, 
to  this  very  day,  though  years  have 
passed,  I  cannot  recall  the  story  without 
a  shudder  and  a  thrill. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  feelings, 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  I  los: 
but  little  time  before  calling  on  Philips 
and  his  wife.  I  found  the  latter  at 
home,  and  what  she  had  to  say  only 
made  me  more  uncomfortable  still. 
James  Henry  Philips  bore  such  a  clos>e 
resemblance  to  his  father,  that  all  who 
saw  him  remarked  on  the  striking  like- 
ness.    In   addition  to  this,  dunng  the 


last  three  months  of  his  life,  which  he 
spent  under  his  father's  roof,  he  had 
often  wondered  that  I  did  not  come  to 
see  him.  His  longing  for  an  interview 
with  me  had  been  most  intense  ;  and 
every  time  he  saw  me  pass  the  house 
without  going  in,  he  had  both  felt  and 
expressed  a  keen  disappointment.  In 
fact,  he  died  terribly  in  earnest,  wishing 
in  vain  to  the  last  that  I  would  come. 
The  thought  pierced  me  through  and 
through.  I  had  not  gone  to  him,  but 
he  had  come  to  me.  And  yet  I  would 
have  gone,  if  I  had  but  known.  I 
blame  the  doctor  for  not  telling  me  ;  I 
blame  the  parents  for  not  sending  for 
me  ;  and  with  that  awful  look  he  gave 
me  in  my  remembrance,  I  blame  myself, 
though  I  cannot  tell  why. 

But  there  is  something  else  I  have  to 
tell  in  order  to  make  this  sad  short  story 
complete.  James  Henry  Philips  had 
died  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Sunday 
on  which  I  had  seen  him.  He  had  died 
too  in  the  front  room,  on  a  level  with 
the  area,  into  which  its  window  opened. 
He  had  also  lain  there  till  the  Wednes- 
day following,  awaiting  burial.  His 
corpse  then  was  lying  in  that  very  room 
on  that  very  Sunday,  and  at  the  very 
moment  too,  when  I  had  seen  his  living 
likeness,  as  it  were,  in  the  area  outside. 
Nobody,  I  found,  had  passed  through 
the  area  that  day  ;  the  door  there  had 
been  locked  and  unused  all  the  Sunday. 
The  very  milkman,  the  only  person  who 
called,  had  come  by  the  Iront  steps  to 
the  house  ;  and  Philips  and  his  wife 
were  the  only  inmates  at  the  time. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  again  that  all 
this  happened  in  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
and  so  I  leave  my  story  with  my 
reader.  In  short,  the  tale  in  itself  is  so 
extraordinary,  and  I  know  it  to  be  so 
true,  that  its  plain  and  bare  recital  is 
its  own  very  best  witness.* — Tetnple 
Bar. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 
BY     MOWBRAY     MORRIS. 


It  is  stated,  and  on  the  very  best 
authority,  that  within  the  twelve  years 
that  have  passed  since  Dickens's  death 
no  less  than  4,239,000  volumes  of  his 
works  have  been  sold  in  England  alone  ! 


A  long  way  the  first  on  this  astonishing 
list  stands  "  Pickwick,"  while  "  David 


*  In  the  above  narrative  the  proper  names 
alone  are  fictitious. 
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Copperfield, "  the  second,  is  almost 
equally  far  in  front  of  "  Dombey  and 
Son;"  "Little  Dorritt "  has  found 
nearly  as  many  readers  as  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit, "  while,  with  the  exception 
of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  "  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  and  "Great  Expectations" 
take  the  lowest  place.  Nor  has  his 
popularity  been  confined  to  England  or 
to  English-speaking  people.  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  Russian  and 
Swedish  translations  of  his  works  ap- 
peared during  his  lifetime  ;  when  he 
was  still  but  a  young  man  the  pages  of 
"  Boz  "  were  devoured,  we  have  been 
told,  with  enthusiasm  in  Silesian  vil- 
lages ;  "  Pickwick,"  it  is  said,  and  on 
no  less  circumstantial  authority,  was 
found  equal,  when  all  else  failed,  to  the 
task  of  soothing  the  sleepless  nights  of 
Mehemet  Ali  ;  Mr.  Forster  has  publish- 
ed a  story  of  a  strange  half-human 
recluse  who  had  built  his  cell  amid  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
who  found  in  "  Pickwick  "  and  in 
"Nicholas  Nickleby  "  the  only  inter- 
course with  humanity  that  he  desired. 
If  it  were  true,  as  has  been  said  by  one 
who  has  certainly  managed  to  refute 
his  own  words,*  if  it  were  true  that 
present  popularity  is  the  only  safe  pres- 
age of  future  glory,  what  an  eternity  of 
glory  should  await  Charles  Dickens  ! 

And  yet  present  popularity,  a  vogue, 
how  brilliant  and  irresistible  soever  it 
may  be,  or  what  manner  of  prologue  it 
may  furnish  to  future  glory,  is  quite 
another  matter  from  that  glory  itself, 
from  the  real  definite  glory,  the  one 
thing,  as  M.  Renan  tells  us,  which  has 
the  best  chance  of  not  being  altogether 
vanity.  That  posterity  will  regard 
Dickens  as  he  was  regarded  in  his  life- 
time, or  even  as  we  now  regard  him,  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question.  "  To 
the  public,"  said  Professor  Ward,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Manchester  in  the 
year  of  Dickens's  death,  "  to  the  pub- 
lic his  faults  were  often  inseparable 
from  his  merits  ;  and  when  our  critical 
consciences  told  us  that  he  was  astray 
in  one  of  his  favorite  directions,  the 
severest  censure  we  had  for  him  was  that 
he  was  growing  '  more  like  himself ' 
than  ever."  That  the  critical  con- 
science of  posterity  will  have  far  severer 

*  Jeffrey. 


censure  for  Dickens  than  this  one  can- 
not  doubt,    nor   indeed    can    any   one 
thoughtful  for  the  fame  of  English  liter- 
ature desire  that  it  should  not.      "  No 
man,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  can  trust 
himself  to  speak  of  his  own  time  and  of 
his  own  contemporaries  with  the  same 
sureness    of    judgment    and    the   same 
proportion   as  of  times   and  men  gone 
by."     Even  Goethe  could  not  criticise 
Byron  as  he  criticised  Shakespeare  or 
Moliere.     Not,    indeed,    that    Dickens 
rested  from  criticism  during  his  lifetime. 
So  sudden  and  universal  a  popularity  as 
his,    so  original,    so  self-contained  and 
self-reliant  a  genius,  could  not  but  at- 
tract criticism,  or  what  often  passes  by 
the  name  of  criticism  among  contem- 
poraries,   both    kindly    and    otherwise. 
He  found,  indeed,  plenty  of  both,  but 
all  or   almost   all   the   criticism  he   en- 
countered in  his  lifetime  took  a  bias  of 
one  kind    or  other,  the  bias  of    enthu- 
siasm or  the  bias  of  opposition,  the  one 
perhaps  an  irresistible    consequence  of 
the   other — the    enthusiasm    seeing    all 
things  in  him  because  of  his  marvellous 
popularity,  the  opposition  seeing  noth- 
ing in  him  but  that  popularity,   which, 
according  to   its  wont,    it  made   every 
effort  to  explain  away.     Neither  bias  is, 
of  course,  so  strong  now,  and  particu- 
larly the  bias  of  opposition,  which  is  in 
most  cases  the  soonest  counteracted  by 
death.     Nevertheless,  to  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  his  work,  to  weigh  its  merits 
and  its  defects  and  to  strike  a  balance 
between  them,  is  still  perhaps  impossi- 
ble,   must  certainly,  even   for   us    of    a 
later     generation,     be     very     difficult. 
Brought  up,  as  most  of  us  have  been,  in 
the    faith    of    Dickens,     whose    earliest 
laughter  has  been  stirred  by  Sam  Weller 
and  Dick  Swiveller  and  Mr.  Micawber, 
whose  earliest  tears  have  flowed  for  the 
sordid  wretchedness  of  David  Copper- 
field's  forlorn  childhood,  or    for  Flor- 
ence   Dombey   toiling   up    the    "  great 
wide  vacant  stairs,"  with  her  brother  in 
her  arms,  and  singing  as  she  goes — who 
have     stolen     trembling     after     Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  through  that  awful  wood,  or 
stared  with  face  as  pale  as  Pip  himself 
at  that  grim  midnight  visitor  in  the  lone- 
ly Temple  chambers  ;  to  such    it  must 
surely  seem  little  short  of  profanity  to 
consider  too  curiously  the  old  familiar 
pages,  to  stand  afar  off,  contemplating 
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with  cold  impartial  scrutiny  the  old 
familiar  figures,  as  though,  like  Trabb's 
boy,  we  did  not  know  them. 

And  besides  such  sentimental  hin- 
drances, the  temporary  and,  as  one  may 
say,  local  hindrances  to  all  criticism, 
there  are  others  which  must  always 
render  more  than  commonly  difficult, 
if  indeed  possible  at  all,  an  abso- 
lute judgment  on  works  of  fiction 
which  deal  so  primarily,  if  not  wholly, 
with  the  emotions  as  do  the  works  of 
Dickens.  "It  is  impossible  to  resist 
feeling, "  said  George  Henry  Lewes, 
ten  years  ago  in  this  very  Review  in  his 
paper  on  Dickens  which  moved  the 
scandalized  Forster  almost  to  vitupera- 
tion, "  It  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling. 
If  an  author  makes  me  laugh,  he  is 
humorous  ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  is 
pathetic.  In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me 
that  such  a  picture  is  not  laughable,  is 
not  pathetic  ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in 
being  moved."  There  are  no  doubt 
some  passages  in  imaginative  writing 
which  one  may  fairly  say  s/iou/d  stir  the 
heart  of  every  man.  One  could  hardly, 
for  example,  think  very  nobly  of  the 
soul  of  him  who  could  read  how  Priam 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  "  and 
kissed  those  hands,  the  terrible,  the 
murderous,  which  had  slain  so  many  of 
his  sons,"*  without  feeling  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  more  than  common 
sorrow  ;  or  who  could  not  recognize  the 
incomparable  pathos  that  breathes  in 
such  verse  as 

"  do  not  laugh  at  me, 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia." 

Nevertheless,  with  works  of  a  lower 
class,  with  works  rather  of  the  fancy 
than  the  imagination,  we  cannot  in 
reason  quarrel  either  with  those  who  in- 
dulge in  the  "  luxury  of  woe  "  over 
passages  which  leave  ourselves  unmov- 
ed, or  with  those  who  can  read  dry-eyed 
the  words  which  unlock  for  us  **  the 
sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 
And  so  with  Dickens's  humor.  It  is 
conceivable  that  human  souls  exist  who 
do  not  laugh  at  Dick  Swiveller  or  Mrs. 
Gamp.  We  should  not,  some  of  us, 
perhaps  care  greatly  for  travelling  in  far 
countries  with  such,  or  for  passing 
many  hours  in  commune  with  them  any- 

*  '•  Iliad,  xxiv.  478-9. 


where  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  to  them  that  they  should 
laugh,  or  to  insist  upon  regarding  them 
as  lost  to  all  sense  of  literary  or  artistic 
decency  because  they  did  not.  Words- 
worth could  find  Voltaire  dull  ;  and 
what  Carlyle  thought  of  Charles  Lamb 
we  all  know. 

Of  course,  with  the  other  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  Dickens's  work,  as  of 
all  work — his  powers  of  description,  for 
example,  of  observation,  his  powers  of 
narration  and  composition,  his  style  and 
his  literary  workmanship  generally — the 
case  will  be  different.  But  these  two, 
the  qualities  of  humor  and  of  pathos, 
so  largely  predominate  all  his  work,  that 
it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for 
any  judgment  to  be  absolute^  to  use 
Lewes'  phrase  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  in- 
dividtial.  Still,  from  many  individual 
judgments  a  deduction  may  perhaps  be 
made  which,  though  not  in  itself  abso- 
lute, nor  even  tending  to  the  absolute, 
may  yet  be  of  avail  in  promoting  a 
sounder  estimate,  in  counteracting  the 
bias  both  of  enthusiasm  and  opposition. 

Merely  personal  considerations,  that 
"soul  of  good  nature  and  kindness," 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  found 
so  irresistible  in  "  David  Copperfield," 
and  which  his  friends  loved  so  wisely 
and  so  well  in  the  man,  largely  as  such 
influences  must  always  inform  contem- 
porary judgment,  will  not  avail  with 
posterity,  nor  is  it  right  that  they  should. 
Despite  M.  Scherer's  high  recommenda- 
tion, the  historical  method  of  criticism, 
the  "  analysis  of  the  writer's  character 
and  the  study  of  his  age  "  will  not  really 
insure  the  "right  understanding"  of 
his  work.  It  may  enable  us,  no  doubt, 
to  account  for  much  of  his  work,  but  not 
necessarily  to  understand,  and  surely 
still  less  to  judge  it.  It  will  help  us 
often  to  understand  how  the  particular 
good  comes  to  be  so  good,  and  the  bad 
so  bad  ;  but  to  assist  us  in  discriminat- 
ing the  good  and  ba.d  it  must  surely  be 
of  little  worth.  Nevertheless,  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Dickens's  life  and  charac- 
ter, of  his  age  and  his  position  with  re- 
gard to  his  age — to  which  knowledge 
Mr.  Forster's  very  full  biography, 
ardent  admirer  and  affectionate  friend 
as  he  was,  must  always  largely  contrib- 
ute— will  go  far  to  explain  and  to  ac- 
count for  many  things  in   his  writings 
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which  may  'puzzle  posterity,  which 
would  certainly  puzzle  a  posterity 
which  had  derived  its  knowledge  only 
from  that  other  friend  of  his  who  has 
described  him  as  "  followed,  admired, 
courted,  lionized,  almost  idolized,  by 
almost  all  that  was  wealthy  and  dignified 
and  beautiful  in  society."  It  will  go 
far,  for  instance,  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary one-sidedness  and  the  con- 
sequent ineffectualness  of  so  much  of 
his  satire,  and  especially  of  his  satire  on 
the  governing  classes  and  the  upper 
classes  of  society  generally.  It  will  go 
far  to  explain  whence  it  happens  that, 
despite  his  own  disclaimer  of  "  placing 
in  opposition  those  two  words,  Aristoc- 
racy and  People,"  he  yet  seems  so 
often  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  contrast,  and  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  form- 
er ;  to  explain  whence  it  comes,  though 
he  has  avowed  that  he  ' '  would  not  on  any 
account  deprive  either  of  a  single  just 
right  belonging  to  it,"  that  the  rights  of 
the  one  seem  to  him  so  much  more  just, 
so  much  more  certain  than  the  rights  of 
the  other.  "  I  believe,"  he  said, 
speaking  at  Boston  during  his  first  visit 
to  America,  "  I  believe  that  virtue 
dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys  and  by- 
ways than  she  does  in  courts  and 
palaces."  A  judicious  use  of  the  his- 
torical method  will  no  doubt  help  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  for  this  belief,  to  ex- 
plain the  lack  of  firmness  in  the  step,  of 
keeness  in  the  eye,  of  sureness  in  the 
touch,  as  he  gets  farther  away  from 
the  alleys  and  byways,  and  nearer  to  the 
courts  and  palaces  ;  but  to  say  that  this 
method  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  detect  the  faults  which  arise 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments, 
and  their  too  aggressive  advocacy,  is 
surely  to  attribute  to  him  an  incapacity 
for  judging  which  no  method  of  criticism 
hitherto  revealed  to  man  could  really 
hope  to  counteract.  Professor  Ward 
has  told  us  in  his  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble little  book,*  that  there  was  "  some- 
thing singular  in  the  admiration  that 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  felt  for  one 
another."  He  has  pointed  out  how 
many  are  the  proofs  in  the  former's 
works  of  his  "  readiness  to  accept  the 


*  "  English  Men  of  Letters  :"    Dickens.   By 
A.  W.  Ward.     Macmillan  &  Co. 


teachings  of  one  whom  he  declared  he 
would  go  at  all  times  farther  to  see 
than  any  man  alive."  He  has  remind- 
ed us  how  Carlyle,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  almost  thirty  years,  spoke  of 
Dickens  as  a  "  most  cordial,  sincere, 
clear-sighted,  quietly  decisive,  just,  and 
loving  man  ;"  and  he  adds  :  "  There  is 
not  one  of  these  epithets  but  seems  well 
considered  and  well  chosen."  "  But," 
he  also  adds,  "  neither  Carlyle  nor 
Dickens  possessed  a  moral  quality  omit- 
ted in  this  list,  the  quality  of  patience, 
which  abhors  either  '  quietly  '  or  '  loud- 
ly '  deciding  a  question  before  consider- 
ing it  under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  sides."  One 
may  observe,  perhaps,  in  passing,  that 
a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  patience 
necessary  to  consider  fairly  all  sides  of 
a  question  could  not  well  be  called 
clear-sighted  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  But  to  know  this,  to  know  how 
deep  the  admiration  Dickens  felt  for 
Carlyle,  and  his  readiness  always  to  ac- 
cept the  latter's  teachings,  will  no  doubt 
help  the  future  student  to  account  for 
much  of  Dickens's  work,  but  will  hardly 
help  him  to  judge  it. 

Again,  the  historical  method,  to  keep 
it  with  us  awhile  longer,  may  undoubt- 
edly avail  to  enable  the  reader  to  ac- 
count for  that  note  of  extravagance 
which  is  too  rarely  absent  from  Dick- 
ens's work,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  likely  to  tell  most  strongly  against  it 
in  the  future — the  want  of  a  capacity  of 
self-judgment  and  restraint.  He  tells 
us,  through  the  mouth  of  David  Copper- 
field,*  that  his  two  "  golden  rules  " 
were,  "  never  to  put  one  hand  to  any- 
thing on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole 
self  ;  and  never  to  affect  depreciation 
of  my  work,  whatever  it  was."  Two 
golden  rules,  no  doubt,  but  without  the 
power  of  seeing  and  judging  that  work 
as  it  really  is,  no  less  certainly  capable 
of  leading  the  workman  at  times  a  lit- 
tle astray.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  sometimes  led  Dickens  astray. 
Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Forster's 
biography  will  remember  the  exuberant 
delight  with  which  Dickens  recounts  the 
increasing  sale  of  each  successive  work, 
without  any  apparent  thought  of  their 
respective  deserts.     That  his  bad  work 
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should  sell  as  well  as  his  good  suggest- 
ed nothing  to  hira,  because  to  him  there 
seemed  no  difference  between  the  two  ; 
the  work  he  was  for  the  moment  engag- 
ed  on   was  to   him   the  best.      "  Little 
Dorrit, "  he  writes,    "  has   beaten   even 
*  Bleak   House  '  out  of  Jihe  field.     It  is 
a   most   tremendous    start,     and    I    am 
overjoyed   at  it  ;"    and   "  you  know," 
he    adds,    "  that   they   sold    35,000    of 
number  two  on  New  Year's  Day."     He 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  ;  he  sees  no  distinction,  or  he  does 
not  care  to  see  any,  between  perhaps 
the  worst  book  he  ever  wrote  and  one 
which  is  certainly  among  his  best.      We 
are   told   that   he    was    extraordinarily 
sensitive  both  to  praise  or  blame.     No 
great    writer  has    ever    really    despised 
or  ignored  either,  whatever  indifference 
he  may  have  affected  in   moments    of 
pique  ;  but   with    Dickens    it    is    clear, 
from  many  things  Mr.  Forster  tells  us, 
and  from  much  in  his  own  letters,  this 
only  meant  that  he  swallowed  every  sort 
of   praise   and   rejected    every   sort   of 
blame  ;  that,    in    short,    he  was   rather 
minded  to   regard  the  critics  who   did 
not    accept    all   his    outpourings   unre- 
servedly much  as  Mr.  Micawber  regard- 
ed his  wife's  family,  as,  "  in  the  aggre- 
gate impertinent  Snobs  ;  and,  in  detail, 
unmitigated  Ruffians."     We  may  detect 
the  same  note,  too,  in  what  Mr.  Ward 
calls  his  "  innocent  ecstasies  "  over  the 
success  of  his  readings,  ecstasies  which, 
as  Mr.  Ward  so  truly  says,  would  in  any 
other  man  have  furnished  him  with  in- 
exhaustible subjects  for   parody.     And 
still   more  clearly   do   we   find  it  in  his 
feverish   descriptions  to  Forster  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  flung  himself  into 
his  characters,  and  of  the  reality  which 
their  counterfeit  emotions    aroused    in 
him.     I  will  not  instance  his  well-known 
letter  about  little   Nell,    for   with    that 
was   interwoven   the    recollection    of    a 
real   sorrow   which   removes  it   without 
the  pale  of  criticism.     But  the  death  of 
little    Paul    affected   him    in    an    equal 
manner,  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  an  equal  masterpiece  of   pathetic 
writing.      *'  Paul's   death,"    he   writes, 
"  has  amazed  Paris  "  (it  was  written  in 
Paris),    "and    all  sorts  of  people  are 
open-mouthed    with  admiration  ;"  and 
elsewhere  he  is  described  as  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  of  the  day 


on  which  it  was  written  wandering  about 
the  streets  "  desolate  and  sad."  As 
far  as  the  little  girl  is  concerned,  per- 
haps the  balance  of  opinion  leans  to- 
ward Dickens  ;  but  certainly  now- 
adays the  majority  of  readers  experience 
a  sense  mostly  of  relief  at  the  premature 
blightmg  of  the  other  of  these  two 
"opening  buds."  Jeffrey,  to  be  sure, 
thought  it,  as  Dickens  tells  us,  "  the 
best  thing,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;" 
and,  indeed,  he  himself  has  told  us  how 
he  "  cried  and  sobbed  over  it,"  and 
felt  his  heart  "  purified  by  those  tears  :" 
but  Jeffrey  was  then,  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  man, 
when  past  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  apridaKfivg^  as 
Medea  says.  Again,  we  find  Dickens 
writing  from  Genoa,  "  This  book  ('  The 
Chimes  ')  has  made  my  face  white  in  a 
foreign  land.  My  cheeks,  which  were 
beginning  to  fill  out,  have  sunk  again  ; 
my  eyes  have  grown  immensely  large  ; 
my  hair  is  very  lank  ;  and  the  head  in- 
side the  hair  is  hot  and  giddy.  Read 
the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  third  part 
twice.  I  wouldn't  write  it  twice  for 
something."  Such  a  diagnosis  as  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance 
on  record  of  what  Mr,  Ruskin  has  so 
happily  styled  the  "  pathetic    fallacy." 

All  that  we  know  of  Dickens  forbids 
us  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  such  things 
in  perfect  sincerity,  and  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  effect,  as  so  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  written  to  a  sym- 
pathetic friend  in  whom  they  foresaw  a 
future  biographer  :  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was,  or — which  is  practically  the 
same — really  believed  himself  to  be,  in 
the  mental  and  bodily  condition  he  has 
described,  whether  in  sober  earnest  he 
was  so  or  not.  And  with  this  assurance 
do  we  not  come  at  once  to  the  secret  of 
that  want  of  proportion,  of  the  artistic 
sense  of  limitation  and  restraint,  which, 
now  showing  itself  in  this  phase  and 
now  in  that,  is  the  one  capital  defect  of 
Dickens's  work  ?  A  man  who  could 
write  about  himself  as  he  has  so  often 
written  to  Forster,  and  write  in  perfect 
honesty,  could  not,  one  feels,  have  the 
shaping  power,  the  control  of  the  true 
artist  so  important  in  all  works  of  the 
imagination,  so  vital  to  an  imagination 
of  such  astonishing  fertility  and  vivid- 
ness working  without  a  basis  of  training 
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and  education — an  imagination  which 
many,  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
Dickens  without  reservation,  have 
thought  is  not  to  be  surpassed  outside 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  And  just  as 
Mr.  Arnold  has  shown  us  how  we  do 
not  conceive,  or  should  not  at  least  con- 
ceive, of  Shakespeare  as  preeminently 
the  great  artist  in  that  sense,  which  is 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  sense 
of  "pure  and  flawless  workmanship," 
so,  it  seems  to  me,  we  cannot  properly 
conceive  of  Dickens,  often  as  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  him,  often,  no 
doubt,  as  it  will  be.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  compare  him  with  Thackeray  in 
the  sense  in  which  such  comparisons 
may  be  said  to  be  odious,  to  affect  to 
decide  which  is  the  greater  of  two  so 
great  writers.  Hereafter,  of  course, 
such  a  comparison  will  have  to  be  made, 
as  it  must  inevitably  be  made  in  the  case 
of  all  fellow-workers  of  importance  in 
any  field  ;  but  for  us  now,  standing  so 
close  to  them  as  we  do,  it  were  better, 
perhaps,  to  remember  the  saying  of 
Goethe  :  "  For  twenty  years  the  public 
has  been  disputing  which  is  the  great- 
est, Schiller  or  I  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
glad  that  it  has  got  a  couple  of  fellows 
about  whom  it  cati  dispute."  Never- 
theless, that  unthinking  partisanship 
which  we  so  often  meet  with  among  the 
admirers  of  Dickens,  and  which  "  stares 
tremendous  with  a  threatening  eye  "  at 
the  very  name  of  Thackeray,  is  surely 
no  less  idle.  To  compare  these  two 
men — friends,  contemporaries,  each 
working  in  the  same  field  of  letters,  to 
examine  their  different  modes  of  hand- 
ling similar,  or  nearly  similar,  subjects — 
to  compare  them,  in  short,  in  the  sense 
of  illustrating  the  one  by  the  other, 
must  surely  be  as  inevitable  as  it  should 
be  fruitful.  And  so,  in  thinking  of 
Dickens's  position  as  the  artist,  of  the 
quality  of  his  workmanship,  in  consid- 
ering him,  if  I  may  coin  the  word, 
architectonically,  there  inevitably  rises 
also  in  one's  thoughts  the  predominance 
of  this  quality  in  Thackeray.  Profound 
as  is  my  admiration  for  Thackeray,  and 
ever  fresh  the  pleasure  with  which  I  go 
back  again  and  again  to  his  writings,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that 
Dickens  was  the  more  abundantly  gifted 
of  the  two  ;  he  had,  I  mean,  a  larger 
proportion    of   the   gifts    which    go   to 


make  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  those  he 
had  in  which  the  other  was  wanting,  or 
possessed,  at  least,  in  a  less  degree,  are 
precisely  those  which  commend  them- 
selves most  immediately  and  vividly  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  which  take 
soonest  hold  of  the  popular  imagination 
and  sympathy,  and  keep  them  longest. 
But  the  true  artist's  touch,  the  sense  of 
limitation,  of  symmetry,  the  self-con- 
trol, the  sure  perception,  in  a  word,  of 
the  exact  moment  when  "  the  rest  should 
be  silence,"  which  so  powerfully  im- 
presses us  in  Thackeray's  best  work — in 
such  work  as  '*  Vanity  Fair,"  and 
"  Esmond,"  and  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  — 
we  never,  or  hardly  ever,  find  in  Dick- 
ens. And  is  it  not  by  this  quality,  in 
this  secret  of  consummate  workmanship, 
that  the  novelist  has,  after  all,  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  :  that  the  works 
which  show  this  preeminently,  or  even 
conspicuously,  are  likely  to  keep  sweet 
the  longest  ?  The  fictions  which  paint 
the  manners  and  humors  of  contempo- 
rary life,  which  deal  with  portraits  rather 
than  with  types  of  humanity,  with  the 
individualities  of  nature  rather,  and  not 
with  her  universal  and  eternal  proper- 
ties, must  inevitably  lose,  for  an  age 
which  cannot  recognize  the  fidelity  of 
the  painting,  cannot,  perhaps,  compre- 
hend the  possibility  of  fidelity,  much  of 
that  which  once  constituted  its  chiefest 
charm.  But  the  charm  of  perfect  work- 
manship can  never  die.  *'  Tom  Jones  " 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
not  because  it  is  a  picture  of  humor  and 
manners,  but  because  it  is  an  exquisite 
picture. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  us  to  de- 
preciate M.  Taine's  criticism  of  Dick- 
ens ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  some- 
thing comical  to  an  English  reader  in 
hearing  that  Dickens  had  not  "  the 
quality  of  happiness."  English  wit, 
M.  Taine  says,  consists  in  saying  light 
jests  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  so 
"  Dickens  remains  grave  while  drawing 
his  caricatures."  Undoubtedly,  too,  it 
is  a  little  startling  to  an  Englishman  to 
find  that  "  French  taste,  always  measur- 
ed, revolts  against  affected  strokes  and 
sickly  preltinesses  ;"  and  to  find  the 
critic  gravely  ignoring  the  one  quality  in 
which  to  most  English  readers  Dickens 
stands  preeminent — the  quality  of 
humor  ;  though  this,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
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less  inexplicable  to  those  who  remember 
how  gravely  M.  Taine  has  quoted  the 
cant  use  among  young  people  of  the 
word  governor,  as  an  instance  of  the 
high  authority  and  dignity  with  which 
the  father  is  invested  in  an  English 
household.  But  M.  Taine's  criticism  is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  all  as  way- 
ward as  this  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  often 
remarkably  just  and  acute.  On  this 
defect,  for  example,  this  want  of  con- 
trolling and  shaping  power,  he  seizes  at 
once,  and  illustrates  it  very  happily. 
"  In  a  writer  of  novels,"  he  says,  "  the 
imagination  is  the  master  faculty  ;  the 
art  of  composition,  good  taste,  apprecia- 
tion of  truth,  depend  upon  it  ;  one  de- 
gree more  of  vehemence  destroys  the 
style  which  expresses  it,  changes  the 
character  which  it  produces,  breaks  the 
framework  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
Consider  that  of  Dickens,  and  you  will 
perceive  therein  the  cause  of  his  faults 
and  his  merits,  his  power  and  his  ex- 
cess." And  the  effect  of  this  "  one  de- 
gree more  of  vehemence "  he  often 
points  out  with  signal  felicity.  He 
shows  how  the  source  of  those  extraor- 
dinary minute  descriptions  of  localities, 
and  of  phases  of  nature — a  windy  day, 
a  storm,  and  so  forth — which  impress 
the  reader  at  first  with  what  seems  their 
marvellous  reality,  is  in  very  truth  the 
imagination.  We  often  talk  of  Dick- 
ens's astonishing  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  astonishing  indeed  they  are  ; 
but  too  often  they  produce  no  more 
than  a  half  result,  because  he  had  not  at 
the  same  time  perception,  which  is  the 
crucible  of  observation.  His  observa- 
tion kept  him  constantly  supplied  with  a 
crude  mass  of  material,  on  which  his 
imagination  worked  often  with  wonder- 
ful power  and  effect,  but  the  capacity 
for  refining  this  mass,  for  selecting  and 
shaping  it,  he  had  not. 

"An  imagination,"  M.  Taine  says 
again,  "  so  lucid  and  energetic  cannot 
but  animate  inanimate  objects  without  an 
effort.  It  provokes  in  the  mind  in  which 
it  works  extraordinary  emotions,  and  the 
author  pours  over  the  objects  which  he 
figures  to  himself  something  of  the 
ever-willing  passions  which  overflow  in 
him."  Mr.  Forster  has  expended  a 
great  deal  of  somewhat  clumsy  irony  in 
ridiculing  this  passage,  but  in  truth  it  is 
only  saying  in  other  words  that  Dickens 


had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  tem- 
perament which  admits  the  "  pathetic 
fallacy,"  the  temperament,  to  use  Mr. 
Ruskin's  words,  "  of  a  mind  and  body 
in  some  sort  too  weak  to  deal  fully  with 
what  is  before  them  ;  borne  away,  or 
overclouded,  or  overdazzled  by  emo- 
tion." Mr.  Ruskin,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, makes  use  of  this  phrase,  the 
pathetic  fallacy,  to  point  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary,  proper,  and  true 
appearance  of  things  to  us,  and  their 
extraordinary  or  false  appearance  when 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  emotion 
or' contemplative  fancy — false  appear- 
ance, that  is  to  say,  as  being  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  real  power  or 
character  in  the  object,  and  only  imput- 
ed to  it  by  us.  And  this  fallacy,  he 
says,  is  of  two  kinds — there  is  the 
fallacy  of  wilful  fancy,  which  involves 
no  real  expectation  that  it  will  be 
believed  ;  or  else  it  is  a  fallacy  caused 
by  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  mak- 
ing us  for  the  time  more  or  less  irra- 
tional. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
instances  of  this  fallacy  from  Dickens's 
works.  M.  Taine  gives  one  from  "  The 
Chimes,"*  a  description  of  the  wind 
blowing  in  a  church  at  night,  and  the 
famous  description  of  Venice  is  full  of 
them.f  But,  indeed,  Dickens  hardly 
ever  describes  the  aspects  or  the  work- 
ings of  Nature  without  having  recourse 
to  it,  at  first  unintentionally,  as  "  borne 
away,  or  overclouded  by  emotion  ;"  lat- 
terly because  he  found  it  very  popular 
(for,  as  Mr  Ruskin  says,  much  of  our 
favorite  writing,  though  he  is  dealing 
only  with  poetry,  is  full  of  it,  and  we 
like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so),  and 
because  the  vividness  of  his  fancy  made 
it  very  easy  to  him.  For,  powerful  as 
his  imagination  was,  his  fancy  was  yet 
more  powerful.  In  all  great  writers  the 
fancy  at  first  overbears  the  imagination  ; 
in  Shakespeare's  early  work,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
the  "  Lucrece, "  the  fancy  is  almost 
supreme  ;  but  with  the  greatest,  in  time 
the  imagination  prevails.  In  Dickens, 
on  the  contrary,   as  time  wore  on,  the 

*  "The  Chimes,"  first  quarter.  "For  the 
night  wind  has  a  dismal  trick  of  wandering 
round  and  round  a  building  of  that  sort,"  etc. 

f  "Pictures  from  Italy;"  an  Italian 
dream. 
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imagination  became  weaker,  and  the 
calls  upon  the  fancy  in  consequence 
more  frequent  and  urgent  ;  instead  of 
the  death  of  Nancy  we  get  the  death  of 
Miss  Haversham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Scott,  when  he  describes  a  scene  or 
an  incident,  does  so  in  a  few  broad 
strokes  ;  Dickens  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  minute  touches,  each  one  of 
astonishing  accuracy  and  fineness,  such 
as  would  have  occurred  probably  to  no 
other  man.  In  reading  Scott  we  are  not 
at  the  moment  struck  with  the  felicity 
or  the  power  of  any  particular  touch, 
but  the  general  impression  left  upon 
our  imagination  is  singularly  precise  and 
luminous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  read^ 
ing  Dickens,  we  are  continually  pausing 
to  wonder  at  the  quickness,  the  accu- 
racy, the  range  of  his  vision,  but  the 
general  impression  is  often  vague  and 
confusing  from  this  very  many-sided- 
ness. He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  see  too 
many  things,  and  to  see  them  all  too  in- 
stantaneously, to  allow  his  reader  to 
get  a  clear  recollection  of  any  one.  He 
catalogues  rather  than  describes.  Ad- 
mirable in  their  way  as  are  the  pictures 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  "  The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  or  of  the  Gordon  Riots 
in  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  the  impression 
of  them  we  keep  with  us  as  we  lay  the 
book  down  is  hardly  so  clear  and  strong 
as  the  impression  left  on  us,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Porteus  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian."  The  most  pro- 
fuse and  elaborate  embellishments  of 
Dickens's  fancy  cannot  vie  with  the 
stern  and  grand  straightforwardness  of 
the  incomparable  scene  in  Wandering 
Willie's  tale,  where  Steenie  Piper  goes 
down  into  hell  to  win  the  receipt  back 
from  his  old  master.*  Hazlitt  says 
somewhere  of  Crabbe's  poetry,  that  he 
"  describes  the  interior  of  a  cottage  like 
a  person  sent  there  to  distrain  for  rent." 
The  illustration  is  not  inapplicable 
sometimes  to  the  method  of  Dickens. 

And  yet  at  other  times  how  large  and 
free  that  method  can  be  in  painting 
scene  or  incident  !  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Dickens  can  himself  supply  the  antidote 
no  less  surely  than  the  bane.  He  him- 
self  can   show   us   how   differently   he 

*  "  Redgauntlet,"  letter  xi. 


works  when  he  is  describing,  as  M. 
Taine  says,  like  Scott,  "  to  give  his 
reader  a  map,  and  to  lay  down  the 
locality  of  his  drama;"  and  when 
"  struck  with  a  certain  spectacle,  he  is 
transported,  and  breaks  out  into  unfore- 
seen tigures. "  If  any  one  will  turn  to 
"  Great  Expectations  "  and  read  the 
description  of  that  fruitless  journey 
down  the  river  from  Mill-Pond  Stairs  to 
the  Nore,*  or  to  almost  any  of  the  de- 
scriptive passages  in  "  Oliver  Twist,  "f 
and  then  turn  to  "  Dombey  and  Son" 
and  read  the  description  of  Carker's  re- 
turn to  England,^  he  can  make  the  con- 
trast for  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  want  of 
proportion  and  control,  this  riot  of 
fancy,  should  be  most  conspicuous  on 
the  romantic  and  sentimental  side  of 
Dickens's  work.  But  we  may  trace  it 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  every- 
where. We  find  it  even  in  his  own 
particular  domain,  in  the  scenes  where 
he  walks  supreme,  the  mighty  master  of 
a  humor  incomparable  and  his  own. 
There  we  are  so  completely  in  his  power 
that  he  has  but  to  wave  his  wand  and 
we  are  prostrate.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  even  here  that  he  uses  this 
power  too  indiscriminately,  intemperate- 
ly  sometimes,  and  unreasonably.  It  is 
so  rich  and  so  wonderful,  that  humor 
of  his,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome  it 
whenever  and  wherever  it  greets  us. 
Yet  when  the  "burst  of  joyful  greet- 
ings "  is  over,  reflection  will  sometimes 
obtrude.  There  is  an  instance  in 
"David  Copperfield  " — in  which  de- 
lightful book,  by  the  way,  instances  of 
this  or  of  any  other  of  the  writer's  de- 
fects are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  in 
the  scene  where  that  "  Heep  of  villany" 
has  forced  his  suspicions  on  the  old 
Doctor,  and  has  dragged  David  in  as 
his  unwilling  witness.  David,  it  will 
be  remembered,  concentrating  years  of 
distrust  and  loathing  into  one  moment, 
has  struck  the  scoundrel  in  the  face, 
and  the  singularly  calm  reception  of  the 
insult  has  not  improved  his  temper. 
Then  he  leaves  him:  "merely  telling 

*  "Great  Expectations,"  chap.  liv. 

f  The  journey  of  Sikes  and  Oliver  to  Chert- 
sey,  for  example,  in  chap,  xxi.,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  Jacob's  Island  in  chap,  i,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  that  wonderful  scene. 

X  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  chap.  Iv. 
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him  that  I  should  expect  from  him 
what  I  always  had  expected,  and  had 
never  yet  been  disappointed  in.  I  open- 
ed the  door  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  great  walnut  put  there  to  be  cracked^ 
and  went  out  of  the  house."*  One 
cannot  but  smile  atthequaintness  of  the 
fancy  here,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  how 
sadly  out  of  place  it  is  in  so  serious,  so 
pitiful  a  scene.  In  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  "  there  is  a  still  more  painful 
instance  in  the  description  of  the  poor 
old  clerk's  grief  for  his  dead  master, 
where  he  mixes  up  recollections  of  the 
counting-house  with  his  sorrow  in  the 
strangest  and  most  incongruous  manner. 
"  Take  him  from  me,  and  what  re- 
mains ?"f  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
what  a  terribly  false  note  is  struck  here. 
It  is  in  such  writing  as  this  that  Dick- 
ens's vulgarity  lies.  He  is  not  vulgar  be- 
cause he  deals  with  common  subjects — 
subjects  which  are  called  vulgar  by  his 
genteel  depreciators,  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wititterleys  of  our  day — but  because  he 
too  often  deals  with  great  subjects  in  a 
vulgar,  an  ignoble  manner.  There  is 
extraordinary  humor,  and  wit  too,  in 
the  old  clerk's  wail  of  despair — "  Take 
him  from  me,  and  what  remains?"  but 
in  the  circumstance  how  cruel  it  is  ! 
how  brutal,  one  feels  inclined  almost  to 
say  !  It  is,  to  use  Joubert's  phrase,  a 
monstrosity  of  literature.  Professor 
Ward  talks  of  Dickens's  characters 
being  as  true  to  nature  as  the  "  most 
elaborated  productions  of  Addison's 
art."  But  there  is  a  production  of  Ad- 
dison's art  in  which  an  old  servant  be- 
wails his  master's  death  in  a  very  differ- 
ent fashion  to  this — I  mean  the  letter  in 
the  517th  number  of  the  Spectator. 

But  w'no  would  speak  harshly  of  Dick- 
ens, of  that  "  soul  of  good-nature  and 
kindness  !"  There  are  instances  in 
plenty  of  this  want  of  perception  and 
proportion,  where  it  exists  only,  and 
does  not  shock  ;  where  too,  it  not  sel- 
dom has  an  effect,  though  an  inharmo- 
nious, an  isolated  effect  of  its  own. 
Take,  for  example,  that  so  common 
trick  of  his,  of  pointing,  of  underlining, 
as  it  were,  his  characters'  comical  say- 
ings with  an  explanation  of  his  own — 
comical,  too,  in  itself  often  enough — as 

*  "  David  Copperfield,"  chap.  xlii. 
f  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  chap.  xix. 


though  he  were  so  delighted  with  the 
fun  (and  who  can  blame  him  for  it  !) 
that  he  could  not  leave  it.  The  immor- 
tal Mrs.  Gamp  supplies  an  instance  of 
it,  in  her  magnificent  apostrophe  to  the 
"  Ankworks  package."  "  *  And  I  wish 
it  was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I  do,*  cried 
Mrs.  Gamp,  appearing  to  confound  the 
prophet  with  the  ivhale  in  this  tniracu/ous 
aspiration."*  If  this  were  our  first  in- 
troduction to  Mrs.  Gamp,  possibly 
some  explanation  might  be  due.  But 
already,  when  we  meet  her  among  the 
steamboats,  we  know  her  well,  her  mar- 
vellous praseology,  her  quaint  illustra- 
tions, her  irrelevant  turns  of  thought. 
Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  ex- 
planation, but  it  is  a  mistake.  "  I  wish 
it  was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I  do  ;"  this 
ends  it.  Thackeray,  let  me  say,  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  this  fault,  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  common  to  Dick- 
ens. Thackeray  never  explains.  He 
will  talk  often  enough  in  his  own  per- 
son, too  often,  perhaps,  some  may 
think  ;  but  while  his  characters  are  talk- 
ing he  stands  aside  and  lets  them  speak 
for  themselves.  Take  the  scene  at 
Rosenbad.  where  Warrington  tells,  for 
Pen's  edification,  the  great  mistake  of 
his  life. 

"  By  gad,  sir,"  cried  the  major,  in 
high  good  humor,  "  I  intended  you  to 
marry  Miss  Laura  here." 

"  And,  by  gad.  Master  Shallow,  I 
owe  you  a  thousand  pounds,"  Warring- 
ton said. 

"  How  d'ye  mean  a  thousand  ?  It 
was  only  a  pony,  sir,"  replied  the  major 
simply,  at  which  the  other  laughed. f 

Does  not  one  feel  here  how  comical 
Dickens  would  have  been  over  the 
major's  simplicity,  how  comical  and 
how  superfluous  ?  And  cannot  one, 
too,  conceive  into  what  an  ingenious 
labyrinth  of  explanations  he  would  have 
led  us  as  he  followed  that  astonishing 
house-keeper  over  the  galleries  of  Car- 
abbas  Castle  ?t  But  Dickens  himself 
can  sometimes  be  nobly  free  from  this 
defect,  and  when  free  how  far  more 
effective  he  is.  In  one  of  Montagu 
Tigg's  speeches  there  is  a  capital 
instance  in  the  speech  where  he  seeks 
to  impress  upon  Pecksniff  his  earnest- 

*  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  chap.  xl. 

f  "  Pendennis,"  chap.  Ivii. 

X  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  chap,  xxviii. 
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ness  and  good  faith,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  all  banding  together  in  the 
common  cause,  the  cause  being  the 
money-bags  of  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
then  lying  sick  at  the  Dragon.  "  I  give 
you  my  brightest  word  of  honor,  sir, 
that  I've  been  looking  through  that 
keyhole,  with  short  intervals  of  rest, 
ever  since  nine  o'clock  this  morning."* 
How  admirable  is  that  touch,  "  I  give 
you  my  brightest  word  of  honor  !" 
How  the  rogue  stands  before  us  in 
his  unblushing  impudence  !  Volumes 
could  not  say  more  ;  and,  happily,  it 
comes  here  in  the  middle  of  the  speech, 
and  Dickens  cannot  stop  to  add  any 
words  of  his  own  to  it.  "  Underlin- 
ing," he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  "  is  not  my  way."  Alas  !  is 
there  another  writer  of  equal  genius  who 
goes  astray  bv  this  way  more  often  than 
he? 

How  far  a  regular  education  would 
have  supplied  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
Dickens,  or  whether  it  would  not  rather 
have  tended  to  restrict  and  weaken  his 
native  gifts  without  any  counterbalanc- 
ing advantages,  has  always  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  disputed 
point.  Mr.  Bagehot  was  root  and 
branch  opposed  to  the  notion. f  Men 
of  regular  and  symmetrical  genius,  he 
allows,  may  be  benefited  by  it,  but 
Dickens's  genius,  he  says,  was  irregular 
and  anomalous.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  he  argues,  "  to  have  shut  up  his 
observant  youth  within  the  walls  of  a 
college.  They  would  have  taught  him 
nothing  about  Mrs.  Gamp  there  ;  Sam 
VVeller  took  no  degree."  A  regular 
education,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  too  commonly  understood, 
might  have  done  little  to  cultivate  the 
peculiar  faculties  with  which  Dickens 
worked,  and  might  possibly  have  given 
them  a  wholly  different  ply.  It  is  clear 
that  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  would  have  added  no  touch 
to  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  that  Sam  Weller  would 
have  profited  nothing  by  his  creator's 
capacity  for  turning  a  page  of  the  Spec- 
tator into  Ciceronian  prose.  And  Dick- 
ens, as  he  is,  is  so  wonderful,  so  de- 
lightful, that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
natural     to     distrust    any    proposition 

*  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  chap,  iv, 

f  "Literary    Studies:     Charles    Dickens," 

vol.   II. 


which  might  have  tended  to  make  him 
other  than  he  is.*  Nevertheless  his  de- 
fects exist,  and  are  what  they  are  ;  and, 
remembering  what  they  are,  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  doubt  that  some  stricter 
intellectual  and  aesthetical  discipline 
than  fell  to  his  share  would  not  have 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  re- 
moved them.  This  prime  defect,  the 
defect  from  which  all  his  others  spring, 
the  want  of  artistic  perception  and  con- 
trol, is  precisely  such  as  a  larger  and 
deeper  acquaintance  with  "  the  best 
that  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the 
world"  would  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  removing.  It  would  have 
tempered  his  fancy  and  strengthened 
his  imagination  ;  it  would  have  fertiliz- 
ed a  soil  naturally  rich  and  productive, 
but  inevitably  weakened  by  a  system 
which  drained  without  renewing  the 
gifts  of  nature.  When  those  splendid 
and  untiring  spirits  which  count  so 
eminently  in  his  earlier  work  died,  as  in 
the  course  of  nature  they  could  not  but 
die  away,  it  would  have  given  him  in 
their  stead  a  second  harvest,  less  easy 
to  gather  perhaps,  and  less  alluring  to 
the  eye,  but  of  larger  grain  and  mel- 
lower growth.  Reading  alone  does  not, 
it  is  true,  make  a  full  man.  "  Read- 
ing," wrote  Burke  to  his  son,  "and 
much  reading,  is  good  ;  but  the  power 
of  diversifying  the  matter  infinitely  in 
your  own  mind,  and  of  applying  it  to 
ever}'  occasion  that  arises,  is  far  better." 
But  the  power  of  diversifying  the  matter 
is  of  little  avail  without  the  matter. 
That  Dickens's  acquaintance  with  any 
kind  of  literature  was  extremely  super- 
ficial even  Mr.  Forster  is  obliged  to 
confess  ;  and  though  that  thorough- 
going friend  has  sought  to  show  that 
Dickens's  judgments  on  such  literature 
as  he  had  read  were  sound,  he  does  not 
really  prove  much  more  than  that  he 
had  read  very  little.  No  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  great  forerunners,  Field- 
ing and  Smollett,  may  be  detected  in 
his  writings — of  Goldsmith,  the  traces 
that  Professor  Ward  discovers  are  hard- 


*  "Personne,"  says  M.  Edmond  Scheres, 
"  personne  ne  reconnait  plus  que  noi  ce  qu'il  y 
a  d'injuste,  pour  ne  pas  dire  d'absurde,  a  de- 
mander  d'un  auteur  autre  chose  que  ce  qu'il 
a  voulu  donner,  ou  pire  encore,  a  lui  reprocher 
de  ne  pas  etre  un  autre  homme  que  la  Nature 
ne  I'a  fait." 
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ly  so  clear — but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  less  the  way  in  which  they  worked 
that  had  influenced  him  than  the  mate- 
rial   with   which   they  worked.     "  His 
writings,"    says     Mr,      Bagehot,    "  no- 
where indicate  that  he  possesses  in  any 
degree  the  passive  taste  which  decides 
what  is  good  in  the  writings  of  other 
people,  and  what  is  not,  and  which  per- 
forms  the   same  critical  duty   upon   a 
writer's  own  efforts  when  the  confusing 
mists  of    productive    imagination  have 
passed  away.     Nor  has  he  the  gentleman- 
ly instinct  which  in  many  minds  supplies 
the  place  of  purely  critical  discernment, 
and  which,  by  constant  association  with 
those  who  know  what  is  best,  acquires  a 
secondhand  perception  of  that  which  is 
best."     Hard 'speaking,     perhaps,   but 
indisputably  true.     The  constant  asso- 
ciation with  what  is  best  must  be  fruit- 
ful of  good  to  every  man,   whatever  his 
natural  gifts  may  be,  whatever  the  field 
in  which  he  employs  them.     And  high 
as  must  be  our  admiration  for  the  work 
of  Dickens's  unaided   genius,   to  deny 
that   education    would    have    removed 
from  that  work  so  much  of  what  is  not 
best,  and  which  too  often  cramps  and 
hinders  what  is,    adds  nothing   to   his 
praise  ;  to  allow  it,  takes  nothing  away. 
I  have  said  that  in  "  David  Copper- 
field  "    Dickens    is    freer   from   defect 
than  in  any  other  of  his  works.     It  is 
rarely  that  public  opinion  has  ratified  an 
author's  judgment  so  completely   as  it 
has   here.     As  we  all   know,   this  was 
Dickens's  favorite,  and  the  reason  we 
all  know.     It  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
how  characteristic   of   the  two  men  is 
their    choice.     To     Dickens     "  David 
Copperfield "     was,     to    use    his    own 
words,  his  favorite  child,  because  in  its 
pages  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  own 
youth.     Thackeray,    though    he  never 
spoke  out  on  such  matters,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  looked  not  a  little  into 
his  own  heart  when  he  wrote  "  Penden- 
nis. ' '     Yet  his  favorite  was  ' '  Esmond, ' ' 
for  "  Esmond  "  he  rightly  felt  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  of  his  works  ; 
in  that  exquisite  book  his  art  touched 
its  highest  point.     With  "  David  Cop- 
perfield,"  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the 
writer's  partiality  is  in  some  sense  the 
secret  of  the  reader's.     Though  none, 
perhaps,    have    been   so   outspoken   as 
Hogg,  every  man  takes  pleasure  in  writ- 


ing about  himself,   and  we  are   always 
pleased   to  hear  what  he  has  to    say  ; 
egotism,  as  Macaulay  says,  so  unpopu- 
lar in  conversation,   is  always   popular 
in   writing.     But  not  in   the  charm  of 
autobiography  alone  lies  the  fascination 
which  this  delightful  book  has  exercised 
on  every  class  of  readers.     It  is  not  only 
Dickens's  most  attractive  work,  but  it  is 
his   best  work.     And  it  is  his  best  for 
this    reason,    that    whereas     in    all    his 
others  he  is  continually  striving  to  real- 
ize the  conception  of  his  fancy,   in  this 
alone  his  business  is  to  idealize  the  real- 
ity ;  in   this  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
his  imagination  prevails  over  his  fancy. 
In  this  alone  he  is  never  grotesque,  or 
for  him  so  rarely  that  we  hardly  care  to 
qualify  the  adverb.     Nowhere    else    is 
his  pathos  so  tender  and  so  sure  ;  no- 
where else  is  his  humor,  though  often 
more  boisterous  and  more  abundant,  so 
easy  and  so  fine  ;  nowhere   else  is  his 
observation  so  vivid  and  so  deep  ;  no- 
where else  has  he  held  with  so  sure  a 
hand  the  balance  between  the  classes. 
If  in  the  character  of  Daniel   Pegotty 
more   eloquently    and   more  reasonably 
than  he  has  ever  done  elsewhere,  even 
in  honest  Joe  Gargery,  he  has  enlarged 
on  his  favoiite  abiding-place  for  virtue, 
he  has  also  nowhere  else  been  so  ready 
and  so  glad   to  welcome   her  in   those 
more    seemly    places   wherein    for   the 
most  part  he  can  find  no  resting-place 
for  her  feet.     Weak-minded  as  Doctor 
Strong  is,  fatuous,  if  the  reader  pleases, 
we  are  never  asked  to  laugh  at  the  kind- 
ly, chivalrous  old  scholar,  as  we  are  at 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  ;  Clara   Pegotty 
is  no  better  woman  than   Agnes   Wick- 
field.     And   even    in    smaller   matters, 
and  in  the  characters  of  second-rate  im- 
portance,  we  may  find  the  same  sure- 
ness  of  touch.     It  has  been  made  a  re- 
proach against  him  that  his  characters 
are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  exter- 
nals of   their  callings,  that  they  never 
speak  without  some  allusion  to  their  oc- 
cupations, and  cannot  be  separated  from 
them.     In    the    extraordinary    number 
and  variety  of  characters  that  he  has 
drawn,  no  doubt  one  can  find  instances 
of  this.     For  so  many  of  these  charac- 
ters, nearly  all,    indeed,    of   the  comic 
ones,    real   as  he  has  made  them  to  us, 
are   not,    when   we   come    to   examine 
them,  realities,   but  rather  conceptions 
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of  his  fancy,  which  he  has  to  shape  into 
realities  by  the  use  of  certain  traits  and 
peculiarities  of  humanity  with  which  his 
extraordinary  observation  has  supplied 
him.  Major  Pendennis,  and  Costi- 
gan,  and  Becky  Sharp  ari?  realities  whom 
Thackeray  idealizes,  makes  characters 
of  fiction  out  of.  But  Sam  Weller  and 
Mrs.  Gamp  are  the  children  of  fancy 
whom  Dickens  makes  real,  partly  by 
the  addition  of  sundry  human  attri- 
butes, but  even  more  so  by  the  marvel- 
lous skill  and  distinctness  with  which 
he  brings  them  and  keeps  them  before 
us.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  is  oblig- 
ed never  to  lose  sight,  or  to  suffer  us  to 
lose  sight,  of  those  peculiarities,  whether 
of  speech,  or  manner,  or  condition, 
which  make  them  for  us  the  realities  that 
they  are.  And  in  so  doing  it  cannot 
but  happen  that  he  seems  to  thrust 
those  peculiarities  at  times  somewhat  too 
persistently  upon  us.  In  "  David  Cop- 
perfield  "  this  is  not  so,  or  much  less 
so  than  anywhere  else,  except,  of 
course,  in  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
Dickens's  only  essay  at  the  romance 
proper,  where  the  characters  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  story.  We  may  see  this, 
for  example,  by  comparing  Omer,  the 
undertaker,  in  "  David  Copperfield, " 
with  Mould,  the  undertaker,  in  "  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit."  Mould  and  all  his 
family  live  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
funerals  ;  his  children  are  represented 
as  solacing  their  young  existences  by 
*'  playing  at  buryin's  down  in  the  shop, 
and  foUowin'  the  order-book  to  its  long 
home  in  the  iron  safe  ;"  and  Mr. 
Mould's  own  idea  of  fellowship  is  of  a 
person  '*  one  would  almost  feel  disposed 
to  bury  for  nothing,  and  do  it  neatly, 
too  !"  On  his  first  introduction,  after 
old  Anthony's  death,  he  sets  the  seal 
on  his  personality  by  the  remark  that 
Jonas's  liberal  orders  for  the  funeral 
prove  "  what  was  so  forcibly  observed 
by  the  lamented  theatrical  poet — buried 
at  Stratford — that  there  is  good  in 
everything."*  That  touch  is  very 
comical,  but  also  very  grotesque  ;  it  is 
a  touch  of  .fancy,  not  of  nature.  But 
when  David  Copperfield,  as  a  man,  re- 
calls himself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
good-hearted  Omer,  who  had  known 
him  as  a  boy,  the  undertaker  is  revealed 

*  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  chap.  xix. 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVII..  No.   3 


in  a  very  different  fashion.  "  To  be 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  touching  my 
waistcoat  with  his  forefinger  ;  "  and 
there  was  a  little  child  too  !  There  was 
two  parties.  The  little  party  was  laid 
along  with  the  other  party.  Over  at 
Blunderstone  it  was,  of  course.  Dear 
me  !  And  how  have  you  been  since  .?"* 
Every  one  must  be  conscious  of  the 
difference  here. 

"  Coragio  !  and  think  of  2850," 
wrote  Macaulay  in  his  diary,  to  console 
himself  for  some  bitter  pill  of  American 
criticism  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow. 
We  need  not  cast  our  thoughts  quite  so 
far  into  the  future  to  see  that  much  of 
what  gave  Dickens  his  popularity,  and 
still  keeps  it  with  so  many  of  us,  will 
avail  him  nothing  then.  Those  qualities 
which  so  endeared  his  writings  to  the 
great  mass  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
won  the  respect  even  of  those  who  could 
not  always  admire  the  method  and 
direction  of  their  employment,  will  have 
for  posterity  no  more  attraction  than 
will  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
so  lavishly  and  dauntlessly  expended  - 
them.  Our  descendants  will  have,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  too  frequent  and  too 
real  claims  upon  their  compassion  to  let 
them  spare  many  tears  for  those  rather 
theatrical  personages  which  Dickens  too 
often  employed  to  point  his  moral. 
Harsh  as  it  may  seem  to  say,  whatever 
his  writings  may  actually  have  done  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  human  suffering  will 
tell  against  rather  than  for  them.  It 
will  always  be  so  with  those  who  employ 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  some  particu- 
lar social  or  political  reformation  ;  for 
the  wrongs  they  help  to  remove,  and 
the  evils  they  help  to  redress,  will  seem, 
slight  and  unreal  in  the  pages  of  fic-^ 
tion,  because  they  have  so  long  ceased' 
to  form  a  part  of  actual  existence.  A, 
soul  of  goodnature  and  kindness  is  a 
quality  we  are  right  to  recognize  in  con- 
temporary work,  and  for  that  work  it 
constitutes  a  special  and  a  noble  title  to 
our  praise  ;  but  posterity  will  judge  the 
writings  of  one  whom  their  forefathers 
called  a  great  writer  by  the  sheer  value 
of  the  writing,  and  such  praise,  if  it  be 
found  to  rest  on  no  more  practical 
foundation,  will  seem  to  them,  to  use 
the   words   of  one   of   Dickens's    own 

*  "  David  Copperfield,"  chap.  xxi. 
13 
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characters,  pious,  but  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  inevitable  that  much  of  his 
serious  and  sentimental  work  will  have 
for  future  generations  neither  the  at- 
traction nor  the  solidity  that  it  had  for 
his  own.  For  the  tears  he  sought  to 
draw,  the  graver  feelings  he  sought  to 
move,  he  went  too  often,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  to  local  sources,  too  often  to 
artificial.  What  Lamb  said  of  comedy 
is  surely  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all 
fiction:  our  "fire-side  concerns,"  at- 
tractive as  they  are  to  us,  cannot  in 
reason  have  the  same  attraction  for 
those  who  have  never  warmed  them- 
selves at  our  hearth.  Each  age  has  its 
own  fireside  ;  each  age  provides  its  own 
tears.  The  "  familiar  matter  of  to-day  " 
will  not  be  the  familiar  matter  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  the  splendid  sorrows  of 
a  Priam  or  a  Lear  that  touch  the  heart 
of  Time. 

"  The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it  ;  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount 
To  whose  huge  spokes   ten   thousand   lesser 

things 
Are   mortised   and    adjoin 'd  :  which    when  it 

falls 
Each  small  annexraent,  petty  consequence,     ^' 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan." 

But  the  quality  of  a  humor  founded  in 
the  roots  of  our  common  humanity  can 
never  wax  old  nor  die,  and  it  seems  im- 


possible to  imagine  a  day  when  the 
world  will  refuse  to  laugh  with  Dickens. 
The  careless  glance  of  curiosity,  or  the 
student's  all-ranging  eye,  may  turn  a 
century  hence  upon  the  little  Nells  and 
Pauls,  the  Joes  and  the  Trotty  Vecks  ; 
but  the  Wellers  and  the  Pecksniffs,  the 
Swivellers  and  the  Micawbers  must 
surely  abide  forever,  unchanging  and 
immortal — immortals  of  lesser  note,  and 
with  more  of  mortal  mixture,  but  still  of 
the  same  lineage  with  Falstaff.  And 
then  with  the  laughter  that  they  stir  will 
be  remembered  and  confessed  the  real 
worth  of  the  noble  praise  Dean  Stanley 
gave  to  their  creator's  memory,  praise 
whose  significance  our  own  age  has  in 
truth  too  ample  means  for  judging  : 
"  Remember,  if  there  be  any  who  think 
you  cannot  be  witty  without  being 
wicked  ;  who  think  that  in  order  to 
amuse  the  world,  and  to  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  hearers  or  readers,  you  must 
descend  to  filthy  jests,  and  unclean  sug- 
gestions, and  debasing  scenes,  so  wrote 
not  the  genial  loving  humorist  we  now 
mourn.  However  deep  his  imagination 
led  him  to  descend  into  the  dregs  of 
society,  he  still  breathed  an  untainted 
atmosphere  around  him  ;  he  was  still 
able  to  show  by  his  own  example  that, 
even  in  dealing  with  the  darkest  scenes 
and  most  degraded  characters,  genius 
could  be  clean  and  mirth  decent." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Drs. 
Huggins  and  Miller  published  the  first 
results  obtained  from  the  spectroscopic 
study  of  stars,  few  could  have  supposed 
that  a  line  of  research  so  difficult  and 
delicate  would  lead  to  the  bold  and  start- 
ling views  of  the  star  depths  which  now 
seem  opening  out  before  us.  Still  less 
would  it  have  been  thought  that  the 
method  of  research  would  be  so  modi- 
fied that  the  observations  belonging  to  it 
could  be  pursued  without  the  direct 
personal  study  of  the  stellar  spectra 
which  had  been  found  so  difficult  and 
even  (where  exact  researches  were  in 
question)  so  painful.  In  1864  the  ob- 
server who  wished  to  determine  whether 


a  special  substance  existed  in  the  vapor- 
ous atmosphere  of  a  star,  had  to  com- 
pare the  spectrum  of  the  star  directly 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  substance.  In 
other  words,  he  had  first  to  turn  his 
telescope  upon  the  star  with  such  pre- 
cision that  the  image  of  the  star  should 
fall  on  the  fine  slit  of  the  spectroscope 
(and  be  kept  there  by  clock  motion, 
driving  the  telescope  throughout  the 
operation),  and  the  light  of  the  star  be- 
ing then  sifted  out  by  the  action  of  the 
prisms  in  the  spectroscope,  so  as  to  form 
a  rainbow- tinted  streak  or  spectrum 
crossed  by  dark  lines  where  certain  tints 
are  missing  (on  account  of  special  ab- 
sorptive action  in  the  vaporous  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  star),  the  observer  had  to 
bring  into  the  same  field  of  view,  and 
into  precisely  corresponding  position, 
by  the  action  of  the  same  spectroscope, 
the  bright  line  spectrum  of  whatever 
substance  he  wished  to  deal  with.  If 
the  bright  lines  forming  the  spectrum 
of  magnesium,  or  sodium,  or  calcium, 
or  the  like,  were  found  to  correspond 
exactly  with  dark  lines  or  missing  tints 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  star,  then  the 
observer  would  know  that  the  particular 
substance  giving  those  bright  lines  (or 
more  correctly  shining  with  those  tints) 
existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star. 
But  he  might  very  well  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  coinci- 
dences (on  which  everything  depends), 
or  he  might  not  be  able  to  perceive  clear- 
ly, yet  might  suspect  the  existence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  dark  lines  necessary 
to  complete  the  evidence.  To  make 
sure  he  must  cause  the  electric  spark 
producing  the  spectrum  of  the  substance 
he  is  dealing  with  to  flash  again  and 
again  out  of  the  darkness,  wearying  the 
eye  by  the  constant  alternation  of  dark- 
ness with  bright  light.  Not  a  few 
minutes,  but  many  hours,  or  even  sever- 
al observing  nights,  would  be  required 
for  each  observation  of  the  sort  ;  and 
later,  some  other  observer,  with  differ- 
ent visual  powers,  or  with  instruments 
of  greater  or  less  precision,  might  throw 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tion, and  the  whole  work  might  have  to 
be  repeated. 

Now,  all  this  is  changed.  A  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  spectrum  is  taken 
(hitherto  only  of  the  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra-violet  part,  but  before  long  the 
whole  visible  spectrum,  and  parts  invisi- 
ble beyond  the  red  and  violet,  will 
doubtless  be  photographed),  and,  either 
at  the  same  time  or  under  precisely  the 
same  optical  conditions,  a  photograph  of 
the  sun's  spectrum  (not  taken  directly 
from  the  sun,  but  either  from  the  twi- 
light sky  or  from  a  planet  like  Venus 
which  reflects  pure  sunlight):  and  then 
the  known  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum can  be  compared  directly  with  the 
dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star. 
If  doubt  be  afterward  thrown  on  the 
result,  the  slips  with  the  recorded  pho- 
tographic spectra  are  always  available 
for  comparison.  And  thus  star  after 
star  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
whose   light-record   of  their    vaporous 


structure  has  been  obtained.  Fainter 
and  fainter  stars  can  be  dealt  with  as 
the  sensitive  plates  are  made  more  deli- 
cate, or  as  the  accuracy  of  the  clock- 
driving  of  telescopes  is  increased,  until 
the  photographic  plate  may  be  exposed 
during  the  whole  of  any  clear  night  to 
receive  the  light  impressions  from  a 
star.  Already  Dr.  Draper  has  obtained 
records  of  the  spectra  of  stars  of  the 
tenth  magnitude — that  is,  far  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  vision — though  as 
yet  such  records  of  faint  stars  have  not 
been  available  for  the  kind  of  research 
we  are  considering.  In  fact,  they  have 
only  been  received  accidentally,  so  to 
speak,  when  search  was  being  made  for 
something  entirely  different. 

We  are  not,  however,  here  concerned 
to  consider  at  any  length  the  methods 
employed.  It  is  interesting,  and  will 
appear  more  so  as  we  proceed,  to  note 
how  widely  the  research  we  are  consid- 
ering is  likely  to  be  extended  in  the 
future.  But  at  present  we  propose 
chiefly  to  discuss  the  most  remarkable 
result  which  has  rewarded  the  method 
of  spectroscopic  inquiry  into  the  stars, 
whether  by  ordinary  vision  or  by  the 
use  of  photographic  appliances. 

The  result  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
marshalling  of  the  stars  into  orders, 
different  in  color,  which  spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  to  be  due  to  difference 
in  present  physical  constitution,  which 
again  analogical  reasoning  shows  to  be 
due  to  difference  in  age. 

Take  first  the  bluish-white  stars  of 
which  Sirius,  Vega,  Altair,  and  others 
are  typical. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  that  the 
only  star  of  this  order  whose  distance 
has  been  even  roughly  determined 
(Alpha  Centauri  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere is  a  yellowish-white  star)  is  de- 
monstrably a  much  larger  orb  than  our 
own  sun,  if  the  quantity  of  light  which 
a  sun  emits  is  any  indication  of  size. 
Sirius  is  so  remote  that  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  her  vast  orbit,  185  million 
miles  in  diameter,  scarcely  at  all  affects 
the  apparent  position  of  that  brilliant 
star.  Very  exact  and  careful  study  of 
the  star  indicates  apparent  motion  (due 
to  the  earth's  real  motion)  in  a  tiny 
ellipse,  the  larger  axis  of  which  is 
roughly  about  the  4000th  part  of  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter — the  nature 
of  the  observation  being  such  that  this 
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larger  axis  may  be  as  much  as  the  3000th 
or  as  little  as  the  5000th  part  of  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter,  or  even  lie 
outside  those  limits.  Taking  the  mean 
of  the  best  measurements,  a  distance  is 
inferred  so  great  that  our  sun's  light, 
were  he  placed  at  that  distance,  would 
be  reduced  to  about  the  50th  part  of 
the  apparent  lustre  of  a  leading  first- 
magnitude  star,  or,  roughly,  to  about 
the  200th  part  of  the  lustre  of  Sirius. 
Hence  it  would  follow  that  if  an  aver- 
age square  mile  of  the  surface  of  Sirius 
emits  as  much  light  as  an  average 
square  mile  of  the  sun's  surface,  the 
surface  of  Sirius  must  be  200  times  as 
large  as  the  surface  of  our  sun.  If  so, 
the  diameter  of  Sirius  would  be  about 
14  times  the  diameter  of  the  sun  (for  14 
times  14  are  196),  and  his  volume  about 
2800  times,  or  in  round  numbers  3000 
times  the  volume  of  the  sun.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  this  volume,  or 
probably  his  mass,  is  less  than  a  thou- 
sand times  larger  than  the  sun's. 

Of  other  stars  of  the  bluish-white 
order  we  know  less,  with  precision,  but 
we  do  know  so  much  as  this,  that  all  the 
brighter  ones  must  be,  and  therefore 
even  the  fainter  ones  probably  are,  very 
much  larger  than  the  sun.  For  though 
the  actual  distance  of  Vega  and  Altair, 
for  example,  cannot  be  determined,  it 
is  because  they  are  so  far  away  that  at- 
tempts at  measurement  fail.  If  either 
of  them  were  as  near  as  Sirius,  its  dis- 
tance would  be  as  readily  determinable. 
But  the  measures  which,  applied  to 
Sirius,  give  a  recognizable  result,  fail 
utterly  when  applied  to  Vega  and 
Altair.  It  is  true,  results  are  published 
in  our  books  of  astronomy  which  if  ac- 
cepted would  indicate  a  measured  dis- 
tance^":. *he  case  of  Vega,  but  it  is  ut- 
terly untrustworthy.  Vega  and  Altair 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  best 
methods  of  measurement  yet  invented. 
But  noting  that  their  lustre  still  ex- 
ceeds many  times  that  which  the  sun 
\  would  have  if  removed  to  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  we  infer  safely  that  the  lustre 
of  these  two  bluish-white  stars  exceeds 
in  yet  greater  degree  that  which  our  sun 
would  have  if  removed  to  their  dis- 
tance :  in  what  precise  degree  we  can- 
not determine,  but  we  may  confidently 
say  that  these  stars  are  very  much  lar- 
ger than  our  own  sun.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  all  the  brighter  stars  of 


the  bluish-white  kind.  And  having 
thus  inferred  that  so  many  stars  of  this 
color  exceed  our  sun  in  size,  it  is  a 
highly  probable  inference  that  all  do  (the 
fainter  being  simply  very  much  farther 
away),  if  it  shall  appear  that  all  the 
stars  of  this  kind  possess  certain  physi- 
cal characteristics  which  stars  of  other 
colors  do  not  possess.  For  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  because  all  bluish -white 
stars  yet  examined  possess  such  charac- 
teristics, so  will  others  of  the  same  color 
which  may  hereafter  be  examined  ;  and 
again,  that  because  no  other  stars  have 
yet  been  found  to  possess  these  charac- 
teristics but  stars  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  therefore  others  which  may  here- 
after be  found  to  possess  them  will  also 
be  of  this  color  ;  it  is  clearly  as  fair  an 
inference  to  assume  that  the  great  size 
characterizing  all  the  stars  of  this  kind 
yet  tested  or  testable  in  this  respect  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  class. 

Now  it  appears  from  direct  spectro- 
scopic study  of  these  stars,  as  well  as 
from  their  spectra,  that  they  differ  in 
physical  structure  in  marked  manner 
and  degree  from  our  sun.  The  lines 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  relatively 
cool  hydrogen — hydrogen  exerting  an 
absorptive  action  on  the  light  from  the 
central  glowing  mass — in  these  stars, 
are  always  much  stronger  and  broader 
than  in  the  spectrum  of  our  sun.  I  do 
not  dwell  here  on  a  question  which  has 
arisen  as  to  a  certain  line  which  ap- 
pears to  be  common  both  to  calcium 
and  hydrogen,  and  has  therefore  given 
rise  to  certam  discussions  (running,  in 
my  opinion,  far  in  advance  of  the  evi- 
dence) as  to  the  identity  of  some  ele- 
ment common  to  both  calcium  and  hy- 
drogen, which  of  course,  according  to 
that  view,  would  neither  of  them  be 
elements.  I  prefer  now  to  consider  only 
the  broad  lines  of  distinction  between 
the  various  orders  of  stars,  and  not  to 
discuss  minutia  which  may  hereafter 
very  probably  be  shown  to  be  altogether 
without  significance.* 

Now  the  great  breadth  and  strength 

*  Just  as  Professor  Young,  by  using  spec- 
troscopes of  great  dispersive  power  and  show- 
ing lines  to  be  diverse  which  with  inferior  in- 
struments had  seemed  identical,  has  entirely 
destroyed  the  imagined  validity  of  evidence  on 
which  certain  very  bold  assumptions  as  to  the 
elementary  constitution  of  matter  had  been 
based. 
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of  the  hydrogen  lines  in  these  monstrous 
suns  (suns  exceeding  our  sun  much  as 
our  sun  exceeds  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
as  these  planets  exceed  our  earth,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mars)  may  be  taken  safely 
enough  to  indicate  the  existence  of  much 
deeper  and  denser  atmospheres  of  rela- 
tively cool  hydrogen  around  those  suns 
than  exist  around  our  own.  Yet  the  in 
tense  brightness  and  whiteness  of  those 
suns  serve  to  show  that  such  deep  envel- 
opes of  relatively  cool  hydrogen  are  by 
no  means  due  to  the  longer  continuance 
of  a  process  of  cooling.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  radiation  of  those  parts 
of  the  stars'  light  which  form  the  contin- 
uous background  of  the  spectrum,  and 
not  the  greater  intensity  of  the  absorp- 
tive action  of  the  hydrogen,  which  really 
occasions  these  lines  to  appear  broad 
and  dark.  The  hydrogen  itself,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  lightness  of  this  ele- 
ment under  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  extends  high 
above  the  other  gaseous  envelopes,  form- 
ing the  outer  parts  of  these  intensely 
bright  white  stars,  is  no  doubt  itself  in- 
tensely hot.  Most  probably  it  is  far 
hotter  than  those  hydrogen  layers  which 
cause  the  finer  absorptive  lines  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  spectrum  of  our  own  sun 
and  his  fellows.  But  so  much  more 
intense  is  the  light  radiated  from  the 
glowing  mass  within  (mostly  from  glow- 
ing gas  at  great  pressure,  I  think)  that 
the  absorptive  lines  of  hydrogen  appear 
by  contrast  very  broad  and  very  strong. 

On  this  view  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  darkness  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
is  a  characteristic  of  stars  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  our  sun  and 
suns  of  his  class.  And  finding  this 
characteristic  associated  with  some 
stars  which  are  certainly  of  enormous 
size,  and  with  other  stars  which  may 
be  thus  exceptionally 'large,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  this  association  is  not  ac- 
cidental— that  all  stars  having  these 
very  strong  hydrogen  lines  are  very 
much  larger  than  our  own  sun. 

Whether  we  can  accept  this  infer- 
ence or  not  will  depend  very  much  on 
whether  we  can  regard  the  youth  of  a 
sun  as  in  any  way  correlated  with  the 
sun's  size.  The  reasoning  which  I 
have  applied  to  planets — the  justice  of 
which    reasoning   seems   confirmed    by 


the  accordance  of  the  results  to  which 
it  leads  with  observed  facts — may  be 
applied  also  to  the  stars.  I  have  shown 
that  if  two  planets  of  different  size  are 
at  any  given  epoch  in  the  same  stage  of 
planetary  life — that  is,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature— the  smaller  will  presently 
pass  into  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
the  larger  will  have  attained  to,  because 
it  will  part  with  its  heat  at  a  relatively 
greater  rate.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
the  diameter  of  the  larger  planet  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller, 
and  therefore  the  surface  four  times  as 
great,  and  the  volume  (or  mass,  if  the 
planets  are  of  nearly  the  same  density) 
eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, or  eight  times  as  great  in  the  larger 
planet  when  the  two  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  while  the  rate  of  emission, 
being  proportional  to  the  surface,  is  but 
four  times  as  great,  the  supply  of  heat 
in  the  larger  will  last  twice  as  long  as 
the  smaller  supply  of  heat  in  the  smaller 
planet.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  rea- 
soning applies  equally  to  the  stars  ;  and 
if  we  could  only  be  assured  that  at  any 
given  time  two  stars  of  unequal  size 
were  in  exactly  the  same  stage  of  stellar 
life,  we  should  be  sure  that  at  any  much 
later  stage  the  smaller  star  would  be 
much  more  advanced  in  stellar  life  than 
the  larger. 

The  difficulty  arises  here,  however, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  proving,  but 
on  the  contrary  strong  reason  for  doubt- 
ing, whether  the  stars  of  our  galaxy  be- 
gan their  existence  of  stars  at  any  com- 
mon time.  When  we  see  the  various 
orders  of  nebulous  masses  within  the 
galaxy,  and  note  how  very  different  these 
nebulae  seem  to  be  as  to  condition,  while 
the  very  existence  of  true  nebulae  (many 
of  which  we  may  regard  as  unformed 
suns  or  star  clusters)  indicates  the  great 
diversities  of  age  existing  among  the 
occupants  of  stellar  space,  we  perceive 
how  very  unsafe  it  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  stars,  simply  because  they  are 
stars,  began  their  existence  as  such  all 
at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  contrary  is  not  only  far  more  prob- 
able, but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
certain. 

All  we  can  safely  assume  is,  that  the 
greater  size  and  mass  of  a  star  indicates 
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the  much  longer  continuance  of  all  the 
stages  of  its  career,  past  and  to  come — 
that  it  has  been  much  longer  in  passing 
through  the  inchoate  stage,  and  through 
its  first  stages  as  a  formed  sun,  and  that 
it  will  be  very  much  longer  in  passing 
through  all  those  stages  which  it  has 
still  to  go  through,  than  our  own  sun  or 
other  suns  of  the  same  class.  Looking 
at  such  a  sun  as  Sirius,  for  example,  we 
may  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  its 
present  stage  of  existence  as  a  bluish- 
white  sun,  our  sun  and  Sirius  may  have 
both  been  bluish-white,  but  that  our 
sun,  being  very  much  smaller,  has  passed 
onward  into  the  stage  when  a  star  shines 
with  yellowish-white  lustre,  and  will  per- 
haps pass  onward  to  the  later  stages  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  while  Sirius 
and  Vega  are  still  shining  as  bluish-white 
stars.  But  we  cannot  assume  that  any 
small  bluish-white  star  which  gives  (as 
many  small  stars  do)  the  same  sort  of 
spectrum  as  Sirius,  is  in  reality  an  enor- 
mously large  sun,  another  Sirius  in  fact, 
shining  with  the  same  sort  of  light  be- 
cause, beginning  its  existence  at  about 
the  same  epoch,  it  has  taken  a  much 
longer  time  than  our  sun  to  reach  the 
same  stage  of  sun  life.  It  may  be  that 
a  bluish-white  star,  with  strong  hydro- 
gen lines  in  its  spectrum,  is  no  larger 
than  our  sun,  or  is  even  smaller  than  he 
is  ;  but  having  come  into  existence  as  a 
sun  much  later,  has  not  reached  the  same 
stage  of  development. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  here 
fall  into  an  error  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  which  vitiated  the  earlier  reasonings 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  respecting  the 
stellar  distances.  He  regarded  the 
brightness  of  a  star  as  fairly  indicating 
its  distance,  assuming  all  stars  to  be  of 
the  same  general  order  ;  later  we  see  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  fall  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  regard  brightness  as 
rather  indicating  the  real  size  of  a  star 
than  proximity.  Neither  inference  can 
in  point  of  fact  be  relied  upon  ;  some 
faint  stars  are  large  ones  very  far  off ; 
others  are  really  small  stars  not  farther 
off,  or  even  nearer,  than  their  fellows. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Some 
bluish-white  suns  with  spectra  indicative 
of  stellar  youth  are  no  doubt  enormously 
large  orbs,  compared  with  which  our  sun 
is  little  more  than  as  a  dwarf  compared 
with  a  giant  ;  such  suns  are  young  be- 


cause they  are  large  ;  the  stages  of  their 
lives  are  all  very  much  shorter  than  the 
corresponding  stages  of  the  lives  of  our 
sun.  But  others  no  doubt  of  these 
young  suns  are  really  young  in  years  as 
well  as  in  development  ;  they  are  young- 
er than  our  sun,  not  because  they  re- 
quire longer  time  intervals  for  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  life,  but  because  they 
began  their  stellar  life  later. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  spectra 
of  these  bluish-white  stars  are  not  all 
exactly  alike.  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  greater  or  less 
breadth  and  diffuseness  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen,  and  also  by  various  degrees 
of  strength  and  visibility  of  the  finer 
lines.  It  may  possibly  be  that  hereafter, 
in  such  distinctions  as  these,  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  evidence  as  to  the  size 
of  a  star — that,  for  instance,  a  large  star 
in  passing  through  the  first  stage  of 
stellar  life  may  present  characteristics 
always  different  in  certain  respects  from 
those  presented  by  smaller  orbs  in  pas- 
sing through  the  same  stage.  If  so,  we 
shall  have  a  new  means  of  dealing  with 
the  architecture  of  the  heavens  ;  for, 
knowing  something  of  the  real  size  of  a 
star  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  its  dis- 
tance from  its  apparent  size,  and  thus 
place  it  correctly  in  position  in  space, 
instead  of  knowing  only  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies,  at  some  distance  unknown. 

Pass  now  to  the  next  order  of  suns, 
of  which  Aldebaran,  Capella,  and  our 
own  sun  are  examples.  "  In  the  spec- 
trum of  Aldebaran,"  says  Dr.  Huggins, 
"  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  reduced  to 
about  the  proportion  they  possess  in  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  the  other  lines  of  the 
spectrum  are  no  longer  fine  and  difficult 
to  see  ;  we  have  in  full  the  triple  line  of 
magnesium."  I  have  seen  the  spectrum 
of  Capella  as  photographed  by  Professor 
Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  for  com- 
parison with  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  as 
received  after  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  Jupiter.  Matters  were  so  arranged 
that  the  two  spectra  were  of  the  same 
strength.  Now  when  these  photo- 
graphs were  placed  side  by  side  (the 
corresponding  dark  lines  being  brought 
into  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  eye 
could  run  along  a  dark  line  of  Capella 
into  the  corresponding  dark  line  of  the 
sun)  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize the  slightest  difference  between 
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the  two  spectra.  Almost  every  line  in 
the  spectrum  of  Capella  corresponded 
with  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  ;  in  each  case  the  strength  of  the 
lines  corresponded  very  closely.  Only 
after  a  prolonged  and  close  scrutiny 
could  I  satisfy  myself  that  one  or  two 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  seemed  slight- 
ly stronger  than  the  corresponding  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  Capella,  and  in  these 
cases  I  found  that  these  very  lines  are 
known  to  be  slightly  strengthened  by 
absorptive  action  experienced  as  they 
pass  through  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 
In  this  case,  apart  from  a  slight  dis- 
turbing influence  due  to  this  absorptive 
action,  a  comparison  was  made  between 
our  sun  and  Capella,  precisely  as  from 
a  world  travelling  round  a  sun  equidis- 
tant from  these  two  orbs.  The  practical 
identity  of  the  two  spectra  is  the  best 
proof  yet  afforded  of  the  oneness  of 
constitution  (with  infinite  variety  of  dis- 
tribution) throughout  our  galaxy. 

Again,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  difficulty  akin  to  that 
already  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
bluish-white  stars.  Only  that,  whereas 
in  their  case  we  could  only  recognize 
the  extreme  probability  that  many  stars 
of  that  order  differ  largely  in  size 
from  Sirius  and  Vega,  we  have  in  the 
case  of  stars  of  the  second  order  not 
only  probable  inference  of  this  sort,  but 
proof  positive  that  two  at  least  among 
the  stars  of  the  second  order  differ 
exceedingly  in  size  from  our  own  sun. 

For  although  we  do  not  know  the 
actual  distance  of  either  Capella  or  Alde- 
baran  (I  disregard  utterly  all  the  meas- 
urements of  Capella's  distance  which 
are  given  in  our  books  of  astronomy,  or 
rather  I  regard  these  as  proving  conclu- 
sively that  Capella  lies  utterly  beyond 
the    range   of    measurement*),    we   do 

*  It  is  singular  that  any  faith  should  be 
placed  by  professional  astronomers  in  measure- 
ments so  manifestly  untrustworthy  as  those 
which  have  been  given  in  the  case  of  stars  like 
Capella,  Polaris,  and  Arcturus.  When  we 
remember  that  the  star  61  Cygni,  which  comes 
next  in  distance — probably — to  Alpha  Centauri, 
was  first  set  by  the  careful  measurements  of 
Bessel  some  three  times  as  far  away,  and  then 
brought  by  the  equally  careful  and  refined 
measurements  of  Peters  to  only  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  Alpha  Centauri  —  a  correction  of 
twenty  millions  of  miles,  or  more  than  three 


know  certainly  that  our  sun  placed  at 
the  distance  of  either  of  these  stars  would 
shine  with  very  much  less  light  than 
either  of  them.  We  know  that,  set 
beside  Alpha  Centauri,  he  would  shine 
with  about  a  third  part  of  the  light  of 
that  star.  Now,  Capella  shines  with 
almost  exactly  half  the  light  of  Alpha 
Centauri,  and  Aldebaran  with  about 
three  sevenths.  Thus  our  sun  set  at 
the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri  would 
shine  with  about  two  thirds  the  lustre 
of  Capella,  and  about  seven  ninths  the 
lustre  of  Aldebaran.  But  each  of  these 
stars  is  at  least  five  times  farther  away 
than  Alpha  Centauri,  or  otherwise  the 
persistent  efforts  made  to  determine  the 
distance  of  each  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  rewarded  with  more  success  than 
astronomers  have  hitherto  attained  in 
this  direction.  Thus  each  would  look 
at  least  twenty-five  times  as  bright  as  it 
actually  does  if  removed  from  its  present 
distance  to  that  of  Alpha  Centauri. 
Therefore  Capella  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  give  about  forty  times  (roughly)  as 
much  light  as  our  sun  at  the  same 
distance,  and  Aldebaran  at  least  thirty 
times  as  much.  But  in  the  case  of  two 
stars  whose  spectra  are  very  similar  to 
the  spectrum  of  our  sun,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  on  (the  average)  each  square 
mile  of  surface  gives  out  about  the  same 
quantity  of  light  as  (on  the  average)  each 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
It  would  follow  on  this  assumption, 
which  is  not  a  very  bold  one,  that  the 
surface  of  Capella  is  about  forty  times 
as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
the  surface  of  Aldebaran  about  thirty 
times  as  large — say,  for  convenience  of 


years'  light  journey — we  see  how  utterly  un- 
reliable must  be  estimates  like  those  (due  to 
Peters)  which  set  Arcturus  about  eight  times, 
Polaris  about  fourteen  times,  and  Capella 
about  twenty-one  times  as  far  away  as  Alpha 
Centauri.  The  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  annual  displacement  of  61  Cygni  was  fully 
one^sixth  the  annual  displacement  of  the  near- 
est star  in  the  heavens — Alpha  Centauri — the 
only  star  in  my  opinion  whose  distance  has 
been  fairly,  though  roughly,  measured.  Of 
what  use,  then,  to  give  us  the  annual  displace- 
ments of  the  three  stars  named,  when  even 
that  assigned  to  Arcturus  is  only  the  eighth  of 
that  nearest  star's — that  is,  the  whole  displace- 
ment which  Peters  claimed  to  have  observed 
in  the  case  of  that  star  is  only  three  fourths  of 
the  discrepancy  between  his  result  and  Bessel's 
in  the  case  of  another  star  ? 
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calculation,  thirty-six  instead  of  forty  in 
the  former  case,  and  twenty-five  instead 
of  thirty  in  the  latter.  Then  it  would 
follow  that  the  diameter  of  Capella  is  six 
times  as  great,  that  of  Aldebaran  five 
times  as  great,  as  the  diameter  of  our 
sun.  Hence  the  volume  of  Capella 
would  be  (216)  times  more  than  200 
times,  and  the  volume  of  Aldebaran 
(125  times)  more  than  100  times  our 
sun's.  Of  course  the  calculation  is  very 
rough,  and  a  great  deal  is  assumed. 
Albeit  nearly  all  the  assumptions  have 
been  such  as  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  these 
seemingly  giant  suns  of  our  own  sun's 
order.  It  is  certain  Capella  and  Aldeb- 
aran are  at  least  five  times  farther  away 
than  the  sun — they  may  be  very  much 
farther  away  even  than  that.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  about  the  photo- 
metric measurements  by  which  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  the  sun,  Capella,  and 
Aldebaran,  at  the  same  distance,  has 
been  determined.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubtful  whether  the  intrinsic  bright- 
ness of  the  surface  of  our  sun  is  so  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  the  surfaces  of 
Capella  and  Aldebaran  as  to  leave  the 
estimate  we  have  formed  appreciably 
unaffected  by  whatever  correction  may 
be  due  to  this  cause  ;  but  be  it  noticed 
that  we  have  already  made  a  correction, 
since  we  have  reduced  the  estimate  of 
Capella's  surface  from  forty  to  thirty-six 
times,  and  that  of  Aldebaran' s  from 
thirty  to  twenty-five  times,  that  of  the 
sun's  surface. 

Now,  if  Capella  really  has  a  diameter 
six  times  greater  than  the  sun's,  every 
stage  in  the  cooling  of  Capella — that  is, 
every  stage  of  this  star's  life — would 
probably  last  about  six  times  as  long  as 
the  corresponding  stage  in  the  lifetime 
of  our  sun.  For  the  volume  being  on 
this  assumption  216  times  as  great,  it 
would  be  in  that  degree  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  Capella,  at  any  the  same 
stage  of  its  existence,  would  exceed  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  sun,  whether  we 
consider  actual  or  potential  heat  arising 
from  the  contraction  due  to  gravity. 
The  heat  would  pass  away  from  a  sur- 
face only  36  times  greater  that  is,  not 
216  times  as  fast  (which  would  make  the 
supply  last  just  as  long,  but  at  one  sixth 
that  rate)  ;  therefore  the  supply  would 
last  about  six  times  as  long.      In  the 


case  of  Aldebaran  the  supply  for  each 
stage  of  star-cooling  would  last  about 
five  times  as  long.  These  numbers  are, 
of  course,  very  far  from  exactness  ;  but 
they  suffice  to  show  that  the  lifetime  of 
one  star  of  a  given  class  or  order  may 
exceed  very  much  in  duration  that  of 
another  star  of  the  same  kind. 

We  come  next  to  the  stars  or  suns  of 
the  third  order,  whose  light,  instead  of 
being  bluish-white  like  that  of  Sirius  or 
Vega,  or  yellowish  white  like  that  of 
Capella  or  of  our  sun,  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  tint.  The  best  representative  of 
this  class  of  sun  is  Arcturus,  whose 
spectrum  is  somewhat  like  that  of  our 
own  sun,  but  presents  characteristic 
peculiarities,  which  the  late  Father  Sec- 
chi  regarded  as  corresponding  to  what 
we  might  expect  in  a  sun  like  ours  at  a 
time  when  a  great  number  of  spots  were 
present  on  its  surface.  If  we  adopt  this 
opinion,  we  should  regard  Arcturus  as 
a  permanently  spotted  sun.  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  merely  remarks  of  Arcturus  that  it 
is  a  star  of  another  order,  which  includes 
the  solar  type,  Dut  the  star  seems  to  be 
removed  farther  than  the  sun  is  in  the 
order  of  change  from  the  typical  form 
as  we  meet  it  in  Vega  and  Sirius.  Here 
the  typical  lines  are  no  longer  present  as 
a  strong  group.  The  line  which  has 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  both  cal- 
cium and  hydrogen  is  stronger,  relative- 
ly, than  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  spec- 
trum of  this  star  is  crowded  with  fine 
lines,  and  in  the  visible  part  resembles 
the  solar  spectrum,  but  in  the  ultra- 
violet part,  which  hitherto  alone  photog- 
raphy has  recorded,  the  lines  are  more 
intense  than  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
are  differently  grouped. 

The  inference  from  the  observed 
peculiarities  of  the  spectrum  of  the  star 
Arcturus  is  that  this  is  a  sun  further  ad- 
vanced in  sun-life  than  our  own. 

Now,  here  again  the  question  as  to 
size  is  answered  in  a  way  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  present  correlation  be- 
tween the  size  of  a  star  and  its  age  or 
state  of  development.  So  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  Arcturus,  if  it  had  begun  its 
existence  as  a  sun  at  the  same  time  as 
our  own  sun,  should  have  been  much 
less  advanced  than  he  is.  For  Arcturus 
is  half  as  bright  again  as  Capella,  yet  lies 
at  least  as  far  away  as  that  distance 
which  we   have    assigned   as   the  least 
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possible  distance  for  Capella,  There- 
fore all  that  we  have  said  about  Capella 
and  Aldebaran  applies  with  increased 
force  to  Arcturus.  His  surface  is  prob- 
ably at  least  sixty  or  seventy  times  as 
large  as  the  sun's,  even  if  we  assume  that 
the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  surface  of 
this  older  star  is  equal  to  that  of  our 
sun's  surface  ;  but  it  is  probably  less, 
in  which  case  to  account  for  the  great 
amount  of  light  emitted  by  Arcturus  we 
must  assume  the  surface  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  its  intrinsic  brilliancy 
is  less.  Even  with  a  surface  only  sixty- 
four  times  as  great  as  the  sun's,  Arcturus 
would  have  a  diameter  exceeding  his 
eight  times,  and  a  volume  exceeding  his 
nearly  five  hundred  times.  Arcturus 
would  therefore  be  a  sun  marvellously 
surpassing  our  own  in  volume,  and  pre- 
sumably in  mass  also.  We  may  infer, 
reasonably  enough,  that  the  family  of 
worlds  over  which  this  mighty  orb  bears 
sway  surpasses  in  like  degree  in  dignity 
and  importance  that  ruled  over  by  our 
own  sun. 

In  passing,  let  it  be  noticed  that  all 
these  considerations  as  to  the  great 
size  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  stars 
of  the  first  order  (the  bluish-white 
suns),  of  some  at  any  rate  of  the  stars 
of  the  second  order  (the  yellowish-white 
suns),  and  of  one  at  least  of  the  stars  of 
the  third  order  the  (orange-yellow  suns) 
are  enormously,  one  may  say  overwhelm- 
ingly, strengthened,  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Siemens'  view  of  the  exhaustion  of  each 
sun's  rays  as  they  do  their  work  in 
space.  For  in  that  case  all  the  stars 
must  emit  very  much  more  light  than 
we  have  been  assuming  that  they  do. 
In  fact,  if  that  theory  were  true,  the 
mere  visibility  of  a  star  at  the  distance 
of  Sirius  would  imply  that  the  sun  so 
seen  across  depths  of  space  exceeding 
at  least  a  million  times  the  entire  span  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  was  an  orb  compared 
with  which  our  sun  is  less  than  the 
tiniest  meteor  compared  with  the  mighty 
mass  of  our  earth.  For  our  own  sun, 
if  he  does  anything  like  the  work  as- 
signed him  by  Dr.  Siemens,  must 
exhaust  all  his  light-giving  as  well  as 
heat-giving  energies  long  before  he  can 
extend  the  news  of  his  existence  as  a 
sun  even  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
star.  Yet  there  in  the  star  depths  are 
ten  thousand  suns  which  do  much  more 


than  merely  make  themselves  visible 
athwart  such  distances,  some  of  them 
even  giving  hundreds  of  times  as  much 
light  as  our  sun  would  give  if — without 
any  such  exhaustion  of  his  rays  in  space 
— he  shone  from  beyond  such  distances 
as  separate  those  orbs  from  us. 

But  apart  from  all  such  questions  as 
these,  there  is  to  me  something  most 
impressive  in  the  thought  of  what,  as 
thus  interpreted  by  spectrum  analysis, 
the  heavens  reveal  to  us.  Of  old  it 
was  known  that  one  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory — meaning  perhaps  in 
brightness  only.  In  color,  too,  it  had 
been  seen  that  the  stars  are  unlike.  But 
who  would  have  ventured  to  surmise 
that  in  real  size  the  suns  that  people 
space  are  so  unlike  ?  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  any  instruments  men  could 
devise  would  enable  us  to  judge  which 
are  the  younger,  which  the  older  stars  ? 
Yet  even  the  most  cautious  among  our 
astronomical  physicists,  Dr.  Huggins, 
the  ablest  of  our  spectroscopists,  accepts 
this  as  the  only  reasonable  solution  of 
the  observed  differences  in  star  spectra. 
"  We  cannot  resist,"  he  says,  "  the  feel- 
ing that  in  Arcturus  "  (and  the  other 
stars  of  that  class)  "  we  have  to  do  with 
a  star  which  has  departed  farther  from 
the  condition  in  which  Vega  now  is  than 
our  sun  has  yet  done.  The  question 
presents  itself.  Have  we  before  us  stars 
of  permanently  different  orders,  or  have 
we  to  do  with  some  of  the  life-changes 
through  which  all  stars  pass  ?  Does 
the  sun's  position,  somewhere  before 
Arcturus  in  the  order  of  change,  indicate 
also  his  relative  age  ?  On  these  points 
we  know  nothing  certainly."  "If  I 
may  give  some  play  to  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination,"  he  added,  address- 
ing his  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
"  I  would  ask  you  to  imagine  an  inhabi- 
tant from  some  remote  part  of  the 
universe,  seeing  for  the  first  time  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  wrinkled  brow, 
to  ask,  '  Was  he  born  thus  ?'  the  answer 
would  be,  '  No  ;  in  this  child,  this  youth, 
this  man  of  mature  age,  you  see  some 
of  the  life-changes  through  which  the  old 
man  has  passed.'  So,  giving  play  to  the 
scientific  imagination,  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  a  photograph  of  the 
solar  spectrum  would  have  presented 
the  typical  lines  only  which  are  still  in 
Vega-     At   a  subsequent   period   these 
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would  have  been  narrower  and  more 
defined,  and  other  lines  would  have 
made  their  appearance.  And  if  we  allow 
this  scientific  imagination  to  proiect  these 
Royal  Institution  Friday  evenings  into 
the  far  future,  the  lecturer,  clad  it  may 
be  in  the  skin  of  a  white  bear,  may  have 
to  describe  how  the  spectrum  of  the  then 
feeble  sun  has  already  passed  into  the 
class  of  spectra  distinguishing  those 
stars  which  shine  with  red  light," 

It  is  evident  that  our  great  astronomi- 
cal physicist  recognizes  no  perpetual 
energy  in  suns,  even  in  the  mightiest. 
He  sees  them  passing  downward  along 
the  scale  of  stellar  being,  gradually  part- 
ing with  more  and  more  of  their  stored- 
up  energies,  not  recruiting  themselves 
with  their  own  energies  stored  up  after 
doing  their  full  work  !  And  in  this,  with 
all  respect  to  an  eminent  practical  physic- 
ist, he  shows  himself  more  philosophical 
as  well  as  more  practical.  He  recognizes 
that  the  same  law  which  affects  the  small 
and  the  short-lived,  the  large  and  the 
long-lived  must  also  submit  to.  Prac- 
tically eternal  though  to  our  conceptions 
the  duration  of  each  stage  of  a  sun's 
life  may  be,  each  such  stage  is  neverthe- 


less finite,  even  though  a  sun  exceed  our 
own  a  million  times  in  volume  or  in 
mass.  The  heavens  present  to  us  a 
scene  of  tremendous — nay,  of  inconceiv- 
able energy.  Suns  upon  suns,  to  mill- 
ions, to  tens  of  millions,  to  ^hundreds, 
even  to  thousands  of  millions,  occupy 
space  around  us.  In  every  stage  of 
stellar  life  they  are  at  work,  illumining, 
heating,  and  guiding  the  systems  which 
circle  around  them.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  most  powerful  telescope  lie  thou- 
sands of  millions  more,  repeating  the 
same  story  of  seemingly  infinite  energy, 
seemingly  endless  duration.  Yet  each 
one  of  those  orbs,  and  therefore  the 
sum  of  all,  or  the  universe  as  we  know 
it,  tends  to  an  end — an  end  which  may 
be,  however,  but  the  beginning  of  new 
forms  of  existence,  while  the  gaseous 
nebuljE,  now  mere  masses  of  vapor,  may 
then  have  entered  on  sun-life,  to  carry 
on  the  same  story,  to  teach  the  same 
lesson,  that  though  each  order  of  cre- 
ated things  tends  onward  to  an  end, 
yet  to  such  orders  we  can  trace  no  visi- 
ble limit — "End  is  there  none  to  the 
universe  of  God  ;  lo,  also,  there  is  no 
beginning. ' ' — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY    THE    LATE    CHARLES    BADHAM. 


Sweet  spirit,  from  that  semblance  free 

Of  frail  mortality,  see  how 
My  widowed  heart  divorced  from  love  and  rest, 

Unblessing  and  unblessed, 

Still  mourns  for  thee. 
My  couch  of  silence  hast  thou  visited  ? 

There  lies  the  head 
That  never  ached,   but  hands  of  thine, 
With  looks  of  love  and  touch  divine, 

Its  pillow  spread  ; 
There  beats  the  heart  so  lonely  and  unfriended 

That  if  on  joy  depended 

Its  pulse  of  life,  that  ministry 
With  thy  last  sigh  had  ceased  to  be 

In  grief's  forlorn  captivity, 

With  hope  unblended, 
That  left  me  none  beloving,  loved  by  none, 

Now  thou  art  gone, 
To  pains  unshared,  unsharing, 
Of  every  good  despairing, 

Unsoothed,  alone  ! 


—Temple  Bar. 
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A    LESSON    ON    DEMOCRACY.* 


BY    JAMES   ANTHONY    FROUDE. 


You  have  invited  me  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  your  Institute  for  the  present 
year.  I  look  over  the  list  of  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  office,  and  I 
see  the  names  of  men  supremely  distin- 
guished in  science  and  literature,  and  I 
naturally  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
the  position  in  which  I  stand.  In  most 
respects  my  office  is  a  sinecure — a  great 
honor  to  me,  but  an  honor  which  carries 
no  authority  with  it,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  working  of  the  Institute  ;  I 
do  not  know  in  any  detail  the  subjects 
with  which  you  are  occupied.  Person- 
ally you  are  almost  all  strangers  to  me, 
but  you  expect  me  to  make  you  an  ad- 
dress ;  and  an  address,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
a  mere  vague  declamation,  implies  some 
thing  in  common  between  the  speaker 
and  his  audience.  I  am  myself  a  mere 
literary  student  ;  you  are  busy  men, 
busy  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
practical  and  political  life  of  England. 
What  topic  am  I  to  select  on  which  I 
can  speak  and  you  will  care  to  listen  to 
me  ? 

You  wish  me,  I  presume,  to  take  some 
historical  subject.  But  history  is  the 
record  of  all  that  men  have  thought  and 
said  and  done  and  made  of  themselves 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  that  is 
a  very  wide  field  indeed.  I  might  take 
if  I  liked  some  critical  or  striking  epoch 
in  English  annals  and  talk  about  that 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  do  not  see  of 
what  use  it  would  be.  A  lecture  may 
be  worth  something  if  it  is  addressed  to 
a  class  who  are  themselves  studying  the 
subject  of  it.  It  is  of  no  value  at  all 
when  it  is  a  mere  display  of  the  lecturer's 
opinions  on  a  subject  of  which  his  hear- 
ers have  no  particular  knowledge  and 
do  not  care  to  acquire  any.  They  can- 
not judge  whether  he  is  talking  sense 
or  nonsense,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  them  whether  it  be  one  or  the  other. 
If  he  can  hold  their  attention  they  will 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  ;  but  they 
will  go  away  and  forget  all  about  it — per- 
haps the  wisest  thing  that  they  can  do. 

*  Address   to    the    Institute,    Birmingham, 
November  3d,  1882. 


I  do  not  wish  to  waste  your  time  or 
my  own  either,  and,  therefore,  having 
the  world  before  me,  I  have  considered 
what  is  the  greatest  common  interest 
which  you  and  I  have  together.  I  find 
it  in  the  relation  in  which  we  all  stand 
together  at  this  time  to  our  common 
country.  When  John  Knox  once  spoke 
freely  to  Queen  Mary  about  some  of  her 
doings  in  Scotland,  the  Queen  asked 
him  who  he  was,  that  he  dared  to  speak 
thus  to  his  sovereign.  Knox  answered, 
"  I  am  a  plain  citizen  of  this  common- 
wealth, madam."  We  are  all  citizens 
of  this  English  commonwealth,  but  we, 
the  people  of  England,  are  also  in  some 
sense  now  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
It  has  been  governed  by  kings  ;  it  has 
been  governed  by  an  aristocracy  ;  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  people.  What  the 
people  say  shall  be  done  will  be  done  ; 
what  the  people  say  shall  be  the  law  will 
be  the  law  ;  and  you  in  particular  in 
this  town  have  not  the  least  to  say  in  the 
matter.  The  destinies  of  this  great 
empire  are  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation  itself,  and  we  all  collectively 
will  have  to  answer  to  those  who  come 
after  us  for  the  condition  to  which  we 
bring  it. 

I  have  chosen,  therefore,  for  our  sub- 
ject on  this  occasion  the  fortunes  of 
some  other  commonwealths,  which  pass- 
ed through  the  same  stages  which  we 
have  passed  through,  and  arrived  at  the 
same  result,  where  privilege  of  class  was 
extinguished,  where  all  the  citizens  had 
equal  political  rights,  and  the  power  was 
vested  in  the  numerical  majority.  We 
have  their  history  before  us  ;  we  can  see 
how  they  rose,  how  they  acted,  and  to 
what  end  they  came.  There  is  no  special 
virtue  in  the  form  of  a  constitution,  as 
if  any  constitution  could  be  devised 
which  would  enable  a  country  to  go  on 
mechanically  when  once  the  form  was 
completed.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
succeed  or  fail  as  they  manage  their 
affairs  well  or  ill.  Wise  action  depends 
on  knowledge,  and  a  chart  which  shows 
the  rocks  and  shoals  where  other  free 
communities  have  gone  to  pieces  ought 
to  be  welcome  to  all  of  us. 
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You  have  all  heard,  at  least,  in  a  gen- 
eral ;  way,  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  and  Argos,  and  such  places. 
They  were  the  leading  commonwealths 
among  a  multitude  of  independent  states 
— states  which  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  continental  Greece,  over  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  North  Africa. 
Each,  as  a  rule,  was  independent  of 
every  other  ;  each  had  its  own  constitu- 
tion, and  made  its  own  wars  and  revo- 
lutions exactly  as  it  pleased.  The 
Hellenic  race  had  the  same  passion  for 
freedom  which  we  have.  These  sepa- 
rate centres  of  political  and  intellect- 
ual life  stimulated  each  others  emula- 
tion ;  and  small  as  the  whole  race  was, 
according  to  modern  notions,  they  made 
so  much  of  themselves  that  the  names 
of  their  illustrious  men  shine  like  fixed 
stars  in  the  pages  of  human  history. 
They  have  left  works  of  art  behind 
them  which  later  sculptors  have  scarcely 
approached  and  have  never  excelled, 
and  a  literature,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
history  which  are  the  purest  intellectual 
treasures  that  the  world  possesses. 

Mere  spots  they  were  most  of  them. 
Birmingham  alone  would  have  cut  up 
into  half  a  dozen  of  them.  Five  or  six 
thousand  families  were  enough  to  form 
an  independent  community.  But  we 
find  in  their  development  all  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  we  are  familiar  on 
our  own  larger  stage,  the  same  preju- 
dices, the  same  passions,  the  same  am- 
bitions, the  same  struggles.  They  had 
their  privileged  classes,  who  believed 
that  all  the  world  was  made  for  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  in,  and  there  were  the 
workers  outside  who  thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  good 
things,  and  at  last  to  the  whole  of  them. 
There  were  reform  bills  and  revolutions, 
kingships  passing  into  constitutions, 
constitutions  into  democracies,  democ- 
racies perishing  of  their  own  excesses 
and  turning  into  despotisms.  Such 
phenomena,  recurring  in  innumerable 
instances  and  under  all  varieties  of  cir- 
cumstances, point  to  tendencies  in 
human  nature  itself  which  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  wherever  men  of  vigorous 
tempers  are  gathered  into  civil  society. 
So  like,  indeed,  was  that  old  Greek 
world  to  our  modern  world,  that  one  is 


tempted  to  believe  with  Leibnitz  that 
we  are  but  automatons  after  all,  fancy- 
ing ourselves  free,  yet  going  through  our 
transmigrations  as  surely  and  with  as 
little  volition  of  our  own  as  an  acorn  is 
metamorphosed  into  an  oak  or  a  cater- 
pillar into  a  butterfly. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  larger  grains 
of  quicksilver  did  not  swallow  the  small, 
why  the  stronger  of  these  states  did  not 
annex  the  weak  ?  They  were  constantly 
at  war  with  one  another.  Why  did  they 
not  follow  up  their  victories  l)y  crush- 
ing their  enemies  down  and  taking  their 
liberties  away  ?  The  answer  is  that  it 
was  against  the  genius  of  a  free  race. 
The  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
greatness  held  that  liberty  was  the 
parent  of  everything  that  is  excellent  in 
men,  and  that  each  community  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  govern  itself  in  its 
own  way.  That  was  one  reason. 
Another  was,  that  they  believed  that  a 
state  which  aims  at  empire  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  by  losing  its  own  liberties. 
So  strongly  this  was  felt  that  they  did 
not  even  attempt  to  keep  in  subjection 
their  own  colonies.  Men  who  had  been 
bred  under  free  institutions  desired 
necessarily  to  be  no  less  free  when  they 
migrated  elsewhere.  They  carried  their 
liberty  with  them,  and  insisted  on  keep- 
ing it  in  its  fullest  measure  ;  and  the 
parent  state  was  obliged  to  consent  or 
to  violate  its  own  principles.  A  colony 
could  be  held  against  its  will  only  by 
military  force,  and  liberty,  it  was  well 
understood,  would  have  a  short  shrift  at 
home  when  it  meant  tyranny  abroad. 

Athens  only,  in  the  height  of  her 
splendor,  intoxicated  by  her  great  vic- 
tories at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  at- 
tempted to  form  an  empire.  She  con- 
stituted herself  sovereign  of  the  seas, 
and  forced  the  island  states  to  be  her 
subjects.  It  was  not  the  work  of  her 
hereditary  nobles.  It  was  not  the  work 
of  ambitious  soldiers.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  democracy  led  on  by  enthusiastic 
orators  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that 
after  fifty  years  Athenian  statesmen  had 
come  to  believe  that  right  and  wrong 
were  only  words,  and  cynically  to  say 
so.  Athens,  themother  city  of  freedom, 
roused  the  genius  of  freedom  itself  to 
take  arms  against  her.  She  fell  after  a 
struggle  which  stands  recorded  in  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  Thucydides.     Her  em- 
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pire  was  torn  from  her.  She  was  left 
free  under  the  form  of  a  constitution, 
but  her  spine  was  broken.  Her  glory 
and  her  greatness  were  gone  forever. 

Three  centuries  later  another  great 
republic  went  in  for  empire.  The  Ro- 
man generals  brought  under  the  Eagles 
half  Europe  and  Asia,  the  whole  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  They  conquered 
it  and  they  kept  it ;  but  to  keep  it  they 
had  to  sacrifice  their  own  liberties.  If 
there  be  any  general  truth  at  all  estab- 
lished by  political  experience,  it  is  this  : 
that  one  free  people  cannot  keep  subject 
to  them  against  their  wills  other  people 
of  the  same  nature  and  aspirations  as 
themselves.  Kings  may  govern  an  em- 
pire, aristocracies  and  oligarchies  may 
govern  an  empire,  and  the  dependent 
states  will  submit  because  they  are  no 
worse  treated  than  their  fellow-subjects 
at  home.  But  free  nations  are  bound 
to  respect  in  others  the  rights  which  they 
claim  for  themselves,  and  for  a  free 
nation  to  conquer  another  and  hold  it 
fast,  and  then  tell  it  to  govern  itself 
under  the  forms  of  freedom  in  a  way 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
queror, is  a  problem  of  which  no  states- 
man has  yet  found  a  solution,  and,  I 
imagine,  never  will.  The  experiment  can 
only  end  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  subject  countries  will  be  let  go,  or 
the  conquering  country  itself  will  fall 
under  the  same  authority  as  its  domin- 
ions. 

The  smaller  Greek  states  then  re- 
mained, many  of  them  for  centuries, 
each  working  out  for  itself  the  condi- 
tions of  political  existence.  It  would 
be  merely  confusing  if  I  was  to  follow 
the  history  of  them  in  detail  ;  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  They  were 
studied  by  one  of  the  acutest  men  who 
ever  wrote  on  political  subjects.  Aris- 
totle surveyed  them  all,  and  drew  from 
the  examination  certain  principles  on 
government  in  general,  and  on  the  dan- 
gers to  which  democratic  states  in  par- 
ticular were  exposed.  They  were  then 
very  near  their  extinction.  Their  best 
days  were  over.  Aristotle  did  not  write 
as  a  patriot  or  as  a  prophet.  He  wrote 
as  a  scientific  observer  with  the  phe- 
nomena complete  in  his  hands. 

The  mother  states,  like  Athens  and 
Thebes  and  Sparta,  and  many  others, 
had  begun  as  monarchies.     According 


to  the  story,  their  first  kings  had  been 
the  sons  of  the  Olympian  gods.  They 
had  been  men  at  any  rate  of  energy  and 
genius,  and  young  communities,  before 
laws  and  customs  had  had  time  to  grow, 
necessarily  remained  under  some  capable 
leader  or  leaders.  When  a  king  died, 
his  son  or  his  brother  was  his  natural  suc- 
cessor. Sensible  men  wished  to  avoid 
disputes,  and  inheritance  was  a  rough- 
and-ready  rule  which  came  first  to  hand. 
It  was  true  that  the  sons  of  the  sens  of 
gods  were  only  grandsons  of  gods,  and 
the  virtue  might  become  attenuated. 
But  the  lineage  was  good.  Children  of 
illustrious  fathers  had  a  noble  example 
before  them  and  had  been  nobly  trained, 
and  if  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  they  soon  lost  their  thrones. 
The  early  princes  were  indeed  like  our 
own  Plantagenets,  rather  the  first  among 
their  peers  than  absolute  sovereigns, 
and  they  continued  to  rule  because  they 
could  do  all  that  their  subjects  could  do 
better  than  they.  Homer's  Ulysses  was 
king  of  Ithaca,  a  little  island  no  bigger 
than  Jersey.  Yet  Ulysses  filled  the 
world  with  his  name.  He  was  first  in 
battle  first  in  council,  first  as  an  orator, 
first  in  the  athletic  games.  And  this  was 
not  all.  He  was  seaman,  carpenter 
and  shipwright,  and  husbandman. 
"  Put  me  in  a  fallow  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  before  me,"  he  said  ;  "  put  me  in 
a  meadow  with  a  scythe  when  the  hay  is 
ready  for  cutting,  and  let  me  see  the 
man  in  Greece  that  can  do  a  better 
day's  work  than  I."  The  most  high- 
spirited  people  saw  no  shame  in  being 
ruled  by  such  chiefs  as  Ulysses,  and 
while  the  breed  lasted  they  did  not  ask 
for  constitutions. 

But  the  breed  could  not  last  forever. 
Not  every  Ulysses  had  a  Telemachus  for 
a  son.  To  be  born  to  high  place  may 
make  one  man  into  a  hero,  but  it  may 
make  another  into  a  blockhead  or  a 
profligate.  You  may  remember  Dr. 
Johnson's  defence  of  primogeniture  that 
it  made  but  one  fool  in  a  family.  In 
due  time  the  sovereignty  would  fall  to 
some  prince  who  was  vicious  and  inca- 
pable ;  but  meanwhile,  when  great  men 
died  they  did  not  die  altogether  ;  they 
left  their  minds  behind  them  in  the  form 
of  laws.  In  the  place  of  personal  power 
there  grew  up  the  power  of  laws,  of 
which   the   whole   community  was   the 
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guardian.  Kings  and  nobles  then  be- 
came less  necessary  ;  the  people  were 
able  to  manage  much  for  themselves  ; 
and  as  all  movements  tend  to  continue 
till  checked  by  some  external  form,  from 
claiming  much  the  people  claimed  the 
whole,  and  the  power  of  the  state  came 
to  rest  in  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens.  But  the  process  did  not 
rest  there.  Democracies  go  on  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal  ;  and 
this  is  not  true,  for  nature  has  made 
them  unequal.  Some  are  wise,  some 
foolish,  some  are  brave,  some  are  cow- 
ards, some  are  industrious,  some  idle, 
some  weak,  some  determined  and  strong. 
The  superior  nature  leads  the  inferior. 
The  inferior  feels  the  difference  and 
cannot  help  itself.  Thus  parties  formed 
under  ambitious  chiefs,  parties  turned  to 
factions,  and  factions  to  sedition.  Law 
lost  its  authority,  and  as  an  escape  from 
anarchy  the  boldest  popular  leaders 
became  dictators  and  despots. 

Thus  in  a  hundred  instances  the  fa- 
miliar forms  of  political  transformations 
were  present  before  Aristotle's  eyes  like 
a  set  of  specimens  on  a  dissecting  table. 
To  give  his  inquiry  method,  he  began 
with  asking  for  what  object  political  con- 
stitutions existed.  "  Man  in  society," 
he  says,  "  is  the  best  of  animals.  Man  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  the  worst,  for  he  has 
no  law  but  his  own  will  ;  his  appetites 
are  unbounded,  and  his  superior  faculty 
makes  him  the  more  able  to  gratify 
them.  The  object  of  civil  society, 
therefore,  is  to  cultivate  the  best  part  of 
man's  nature,  and  to  raise  him  from  being 
a  savage  into  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being.  If  men  are  to  live  in  society  they 
must  consider  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Rules  must  be  laid  down  for 
their  conduct,  and  all  are  not  equally 
able  to  judge  what  those  rules  should 
be.  Some  see  clearer  than  others  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  Some 
are  better  natured  than  others,  and  are 
more  ready  to  do  right  when  it  is  shown 
them.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  bad  must  be  guided  in  some 
way  or  other  by  those  who  are  wiser  and 
better  than  themselves." 

But  then  the  question  rises  who  are 
the  wise  and  who  are  the  good.  How 
are  they  to  be  discovered  and  placed  in 
authority  ?  Like  seeks  to  like.  The 
wise  are  the  minority  ;  and  the  majority 


are  not  likely  to  distinguish  them. 
Nature  offers  her  help.  In  the  act  of 
forming  they  have  been  led  by  some 
superior  person  to  begin  with.  The 
high-bred  horse  produces  the  high-bred 
colt.  When  the  father  goes  they  take 
his  son,  thinking  it  probable  that  the 
virtue  will  be  inherited.  And,  in  fact, 
Aristotle  says  this  is  so  in  a  certain 
measure,  or  the  principle  of  inheritance 
would  never  have  been  submitted  to 
as  it  has  been.  Blood  does  go  for  much, 
and  breeding  goes  for  much.  Very 
brilliant  qualities  are  often  transmitted 
through  several  generations.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  nature  does  her  best  she 
sometimes  fails.  The  heir  may  be  a  fool, 
or  the  line  may  degenerate  altogether. 
Some  other  rule  has  to  be  looked  for. 
Inheritance  breaks  down,  and  then  men 
look  to  7vealth.  They  choose  those  who 
have  great  possessions.  Rich  men  have 
managed  their  own  affairs  well.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  they  will  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  well.  They 
can  attend  to  them,  for  they  are  not 
obliged  to  work.  They  will  be  above 
corruption,  for  they  have  enough  al- 
ready, and  can  afford  to  be  impartial. 

So  men  think,  says  Aristotle,  but 
they  find  they  are  mistaken.  Rich  men 
never  believe  they  have  enough,  and  if 
you  give  them  power  they  will  use  it  for 
their  own  advantage.  The  means  by 
which  wealth  is  accumulated  do  not 
always  point  to  the  best  kind  of  men, 
and  often  indicate  the  worst.  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  inherited,  and  so  indicate  no 
fitness  at  all.  A  plutocracy,  in  fact, 
has  all  the  faults  of  an  aristocracy  and 
none  of  its  merits.  To  make  political 
superiority  a  reward  of  money,  is  to  set 
the  whole  community  on  making  money 
as  the  first  business  of  life,  and  thus 
demoralize  every  one. 

What  is  to  be  done,  then,  Aristotle 
asks.  Where  is  wisdom  to  be  found  and 
what  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  If, 
he  says,  any  man  or  set  of  men  were 
distinctly  and  visibly  superior  to  the  rest 
in  intellect  and  character,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  comparison,  such  man,  or 
men,  as  the  matter  of  course,  would  rule 
the  rest.  Or,  again,  if  there  were  any 
distinctly  stronger  than  the  rest,  they 
would  rule,  because  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them.  The  hares 
and  rabbits,  he  says,  once  petitioned  the 
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lions  for  equality  of  suffrage.  The 
lions  told  them  they  must  wait  till  their 
teeth  and  claws  were  grown.  The 
barons  at  Runnymede,  who  forced 
Magna  Charta  exit  of  King  John,  would 
have  given  the  English  people  much  the 
same  answer.  We  talk  of  rights  ;  but 
rights  are  abstract  and  the  world  is 
practical.  There  are  only  so  many 
concrete  rights  in  the  world  as  there  is 
power  to  enforce.  You  may  say  that 
men  have  a  right  to  justice  because  they 
cannot  be  governed  without  some  degree 
of  it  ;  but  all  have  not  a  right  to  a  share 
in  the  government  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  insist  upon  their  share,  and 
what  that  share  is  to  be  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances and  on  their  own  tempera- 
ment. Warlike  races  whose  business 
lies  in  fighting  prefer  to  be  under  a 
chief.  So  do  people  who  have  warlike 
neighbors  and  are  liable  to  invasion. 
The  Israelites  asked  for  a  king,  because 
they  suffered  from  Philistines  and  Amal- 
ekites.  Our  colony  of  Natal  refuses  to 
be  responsible  for  itself  because  of 
Cetewayo  and  the  Zulus.  The  essential 
thing,  Aristotle  says,  is  that  the  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  is,  shall  be  of  a  kind 
which  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  In  average  times,  however, 
hard  as  the  problem  may  be  of  finding 
out  the  ablest  man,  impossible  as  it  may 
be  to  do  it  completely  well,  Aristotle's 
decided  opinion  was  that  countries  ought 
to  succeed  the  best,  the  level  of  life 
and  character  was  likely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  people  happiest  and  best  satis- 
fied, where  they  made  their  own  laws  and 
themselves  elected  their  own  officers. 
Why  then  was  it  that  all  Greece  was 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  free  consti- 
tutions ?  It  was  in  part,  he  said,  because 
the  people  when  they  obtained  power 
had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  alter 
their  laws.  They  had  assumed  that 
laws  were  likely  to  be  unfair  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  princes  and 
nobles.  They  had  not  seen  that,  while 
the  first  condition  of  stability  in  a  free 
constitution  was  that  all  ranks  should  be 
equally  subject  to  law,  law  depended 
for  its  observance  on  custom  and  rev- 
erence ;  and  to  familiarize  men  with  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  easily  changed,  was 
to  break  the  back  of  its  authority.  All 
men  agreed  that  the  best  and  wisest 
ought  to  rule.     The  law  was  but  the 


accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ablest  men 
of  many  generations.  It  had  no  force 
save  what  it.  derived  from  the  consent 
or  respect  of  those  who  lived  under  it. 
It  was  not  like  a  law  of  nature,  which 
would  enforce  itself.  It  might  need 
amending,  but  even  real  improvements 
did  more  harm  than  good  if  they  shook 
the  feeling  of  prescriptive  reverence. 
In  art  and  sciences  new  inventions  might 
be  adopted  immediately.  In  politics, 
where  so  much  depended  on  custom,  the 
changes  ought  to  be  as  few  as  possible, 
and  always  to  be  undertaken  reluctantly. 
From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
Aristotle  was  a  Conservative,  but  he 
was  true  to  the  central  principles  of 
Liberalism,  and  he  refused  to  admit 
that  free  constitutions  had  failed  from 
the  cause  generally  alleged  to  explain  it. 
In  self-governed  states  the  power  is 
with  the  numerical  majority.  It  was 
said  then,  and  it  has  been  said  in  our 
time,  that  in  every  community  the  fools 
are  the  majority.  Dion  Cassius,  the  his- 
torian, speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  says  that  the  change  to  the 
Empire  was  necessarily  a  change  for  the 
better,  because  the  majority  of  people 
were  always  incapable  of  judging  right 
even  by  accident  ;  whereas  the  gods  did 
occasionally  send  a  wise  emperor, 
though,  he  admitted,  not  very  often. 
The  objection  would  perhaps  be  fatal 
if  the  fools  always  combined.  Happily 
there  are  fools  on  both  sides  in  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  a  fool  that  he  generally  chooses  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  likes 
to  differ  from  his  neighbor,  to  show  his 
originality,  and  thus  the  agreement 
which  would  be  dangerous  is  made  im- 
possible. It  is  true  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  may  make  a  whole 
population  go  mad  together.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  what  the  Germans 
call  Schwcirmerey,  enthusiasm  as  we 
translate  it,  but  it  means  "swarming," 
swarming  as  bees  do,  moving  in  a 
great  wild  mass  together,  they  know  not 
whither.  And  then  come  those  revo- 
lutionary excesses  which  bring  disgrace 
upon  popular  governments.  But  these 
cases  are  rare.  Kings,  and  even  infal- 
lible popes,  have  been  also  occasionally 
mad  ;  and  exceptions  prove  nothing. 
Aristotle  defends  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  as  likely  to  be  on  the  whole 
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more  right  than  that  of  any  individual 
person.  A  man  may  be  very  clever, 
very  wise,  wiser  a  great  deal  than  any 
ONE  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  he 
may  not  be  wiser  than  the  whole  of  the 
rest  collectively.  The  one  wise  man 
will  have  his  prejudices  and  his  vanities, 
and  in  large  numbers  prejudices  and 
vanities  neutralize  one  another.  Aris- 
totle says,  and  it  is  a  very  true  observa- 
tion, that  the  public  are  better  judges  of 
works  of  art  and  literature  than  artists 
and  men  of  letters  themselves.  Artists 
and  men  of  letters  are  sometimes  jeal- 
ous, sometimes  narrow-minded.  The 
public  are  impartial,  and  come  to  'a  bet- 
ter conclusion.  The  rule  is  not  univer- 
sal. Physicians  can  tell  best  of  the 
merits  of  other  physicians.  Scientific 
men  only  can  measure  properly  the 
character  of  scientific  theories,  because 
the  outside  public  have  not  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  But  even  in 
such  cases  personal  feeling  occasionally 
intrudes,  and  the  public,  if  fairly  edu- 
cated, are  seldom  far  wrong  in  their 
verdicts.  And,  again,  Aristotle  ob- 
serves that  a  man  who  lives  in  a  house 
knows  its  merits  better  than  the  archi- 
tect ;  and  the  guest  at  a  dinner  party 
can  tell  when  a  dish  is  well  dressed 
better  than  the  cook. 

This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  my  own  profession,  for  instance,  the 
world  is  a  better  judge  of  literary  merit 
than  authors  or  critics.  Shakespeare 
stands  as  high  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries as  the  oak  of  the  forest  above  the 
garden  evergreens.  But  it  was  the  world 
which  found  it  out.  Shakespeare's 
brother  poets  were  not  conscious  of  any 
steep  difference  between  him  and  them. 
Ben  Jonson  stands  next  to  Shakes- 
peare, and  says  he  loved  him  on  this 
side  idolatry  as  much  as  any  man.  But 
when  it  was  said  that  Shakespeare  had 
never  blotted  a  line,  Ben  Jonson  wish- 
ed that  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  ;  and 
perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  was 
of  opinion  that  if  every  one  had  his  due 
there  was  another  fellow  that  could  do 
as  well  as  the  player  from  Stratford. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  which 
Aristotle  did  not  mention.  He  was 
writing  only  about  small  states.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  great  na- 
tions could  be  self-governed,  and  that 


actions  of  immense  M^orld-wide  conse- 
quence could  turn  on  the  sudden  im- 
pulse of  millions  of  voters.  He  was 
speaking  of  general  tendencies,  and  if 
these  could  be  trusted  he  was  satisfied. 
But  for  the  world  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment, you  must  allow  the  world  time. 
Even  in  literature  the  world  will  often 
run  after  a  VVill-o'-lhe-wisp  at  its  first 
appearance.  Immediate  popularities 
are  almost  always  short-lived.  The 
highest  [fame  is  of  slowest  growth,  and 
writers  who  have  been  ultimately  recog- 
nized as  the  wisest  of  their  kind  have 
been  received  when  they  began  with  in- 
difference and  contempt. 

In  literature  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. A  good  book  can  wait.  The 
world  may  run  after  sugar  and  syrup,  and 
get  no  worse  harm  than  an  indigestion. 
But  in  politics  time  is  just  what  cannot 
be  granted.  Politics  are  immediate  and 
practical.  A  crisis  rises,  measures  are 
proposed  which  will  bring  boundless 
consequences  after  them.  Laws  are  to 
be  passed  or  repealed,  conquests  under- 
taken or  abandoned,  institutions  abol- 
ished or  set  up.  Masses  of  people  will 
fly  at  such  things  in  excitement,  in 
wild  hope,  in  the  curious  confidence 
which  each  generation  of  us  always  feels 
in  its  own  judgment.  Under  such  con- 
ditions popular  impulse  is  quite  as  like- 
ly to  be  wrong  in  politics  as  about  the 
merits  of  a  new  novel,  while  the  results 
of  being  wrong  may  be  very  serious  in- 
deed. Give  the  people  time,  and  all  will 
be  well  ;  but  time  is  often  the  very 
thing  which  circumstances  will  not  al- 
low them,  or  which  they  will  not  allow 
to  themselves. 

People  talked  in  Aristotle's  time,  and 
they  talk  now,  as  if  the  voice  of  a 
majority  on  any  given  occasion  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  decisive,  and  could  not  be 
wrong.  And  yet  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served that  all  the  great  beneficial  move- 
ments among  mankind  have  been  the 
work  of  determined  minorities.  When 
the  matter  in  question  can  wait,  the  mi- 
nority trusts  to  reason  and  argument  to 
bring  the  majority  over  to  its  side.  But 
sometimes  it  will  not  wait.  The  Catho- 
lics were  in  a  large  majority  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
they  wanted  to  compel  the  Protestants 
to  go  to  Mass.  The  Protestants  would 
not  go  to  Mass.  They  fought  for  forty 
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years,  and  won  their  liberty  with  swords 
in  their  hands.  There  is  no  divine 
right  in  majorities.  No  voting,  though 
all  mankind  were  unanimous,  will  make 
right  out  of  wrong  ;  and  voting  is  only 
a  rough-and-ready  means  of  finding 
what  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  at  a 
given  moment.  You  hear  it  said  that 
the  source  of  power  is  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  men  must  have  themselves 
consented  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
to  be  governed,  with  other  such  conven- 
tional forms  of  speech.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit that  such  expressions  are  conven- 
tional and  nothing  else.  It  has  happen- 
ed to  me,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  of 
us,  to  have  been  in  the  minority  on 
some  occasions  in  my  life.  Money,  for 
instance,  has  been  voted  for  wars,  the 
Crimean  war  for  instance,  which  I  ab- 
horred. I  paid  because  I  was  obliged. 
I  did  not  consent.  1  objected  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  and  I  submit- 
ted only  to  superior  force. 

There  is  but  one  ultimate  divine  right, 
and  that  is  the  thing  which  on  any  oc- 
casion ought  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
right  way  of  doing  a  thing  and  a  wrong 
way,  from  the  cooking  a  mutton-chop  to 
the  guiding  an  empire  ;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  a  majority,  provided  the  people 
are  of  fair  intelligence  and  character 
and  courage,  is  an  indication  where  the 
right  lies  ;  but  that  is  ail — an  indication 
only,  not  a  proof  ;  and  in  extreme  cases 
other  methods  have  to  be  adopted.  In 
fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
voice  which  at  any  given  moment  al- 
ways decides  is  the  voice  of  those  who 
are  at  that  moment  the  strongest.  The 
universe  is  so  constructed  that  it  must 
be  so  ;  whether  the  decision  be  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  no  appeal  from  it  till  the 
balance  of  strength  is  altered.  In  the 
Greek  republics,  as  in  modern  Europe 
and  America,  a  majority  of  the  people 
was  presumed  to  be  the  strongest. 
The  balance  of  force  was  assumed  to 
lie  with  the  greater  number  without  try- 
ing the  question  by  force.  But  it  was 
not  so  between  the  lions  and  the  hares 
and  rabbits.  It  was  not  so  between 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  One  Greek 
in  the  field  equalled  ten  Asiatics.  He 
was  not  likely  to  give  the  Asiatic  an 
equal  vote  with  hira. 

And  when  any  great  question  rises  even 
in  the  most  advanced    community,  any 
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question  which  touches  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  men,  as  it  was  with  those 
poor  Dutchmen  that  I  spoke  of,  the 
same  difference  is  produced  by  superior 
constancy,  by  superior  courage,  by 
readiness  to  die  rather  than  submit  to 
what  is  false  or  unjust  ;  and  in  such 
cases  minorities  of  brave  men  have  car- 
ried their  point  against  the  majority  by 
force,  trusting  to  time  to  acquit  them, 
and  so  I  believe  they  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  there  is  any  worth  in  human 
nature.  The  army  which  made  Oliver 
Cromwell  Protector  represented  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  English  nation 
counted  by  heads.  If  the  vote  could 
be  taken  now,  the  English  nation  would 
perhaps  still  he.  found  equally  unfavor- 
able to  him.  Yet  Cromwell  is  slowly 
taking  his  place  in  the  estimate  of  the 
intelligent  part  of  mankind  as  one  of 
the  very  greatest  and  best  Englishmen 
that  ever  lived. 

But  notwithstanding  objections,  Aris- 
totle lemained  of  opinion  that  govern- 
ment by  a  majority  of  votes  was  on  the 
whole  the  happiest  and  most  secure. 
No  adjustment  of  human  affairs  will 
work  perfectly  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. If  nature  had  provided  any 
such  arrangement,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  long  ago,  and  we  should  all 
have  gone  to  sleep.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment will  save  us  from  our  own  faults. 
If  the  commonwealth  is  to  prosper,  we 
have  each  our  own  parts  to  play.  It  is 
the  continual  struggle,  the  continual 
necessity  to  watch  our  own  lives,  which 
gives  spirit  and  force  to  human  exist- 
ence. And  this  Aristotle  saw.  He  did 
not  condemn  monarchies  ;  he  did  not 
condemn  aristocracies.  Under  either 
of  these  forms  a  brave,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple might  be  contented  and  become 
great.  The  government  of  a  nation  by 
itself  had  its  dangers  also,  and  might 
degenerate  into  mob  rule  and  anarchy. 
Majorities  might  go  wrong,  being  com- 
posed of  fallible  human  beings.  But 
taking  things  for  all  in  all,  the  national 
spirit  was  likely  to  rise  higher,  the  laws 
were  likely  to  be  more  impartial,  and  to 
be  more  impartially  executed,  when  the 
people  were  their  own  legislators  and 
chose  their  own  ofticers.  Decidedly 
that  state  ought  to  be  in  its  happiest 
condition  when  all  citizens  had  equal 
rights,  when  there  was  no  privilege 
14 
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either  of  birth  or  wealth,  and  each  man 
could  rise  to  any  condition  for  which 
nature  and  industry  had  qualified  him. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that  all  popular 
governments  were  so  short-lived  ?  Why 
was  it  that  popular  constitutions  seemed 
to  expand  naturally  in  the  direction  of 
equality  ? 

"  Freedom  broadening  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 

till  the  last  links  of  privilege  were 
broken  ;  yet  only  to  be  as  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe,  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  qualities  which  had  matured  un- 
der other  conditions,  as  a  prelude  to 
eclipse  and  dissolution.  Aristotle  him- 
self witnessed  the  collapse  of  Grecian 
liberty  under  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
Had  he  lived  three  hundred  years  later, 
he  would  have  seen  republican  Rome 
sink  under  the  sword  of  its  own  army. 
The  people  who  could  win  their  free- 
dom were  unable  to  keep  it.  Aristotle's 
business,  like  Plato's  before  him,  was 
to  mark  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  where 
freedom  made  shipwreck. 

After  a  general  sketch  of  his  subject, 
he  reverts  to  the  question  with  which 
he  sets  out :  What  is  the  real  object  of 
human  existence  ?  Is  it  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  men  should  have  more 
money,  more  luxury,  more  of  what  is 
called  enjoyment  ?  or  is  it  that  they 
should  become  better  men,  and  have 
more  of  what  is  called  virtue  ?  They 
all  admit,  in  words,  that  virtue  ought  to 
be  first.  They  all,  in  practice,  put  en- 
joyment first,  and  the  freer  they  are  the 
more  they  run  after  enjoyment.  But  if 
free  government  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  requires  the  best  kind  of 
men  ;  it  can  only  succeed  when  the  citi- 
zens aim  consistently  at  high  and  worthy 
objects.  Very  mean  creatures  can  be 
governed  tolerably  by  kings  and  nobles. 
Only  those  who  have  a  high  standard  of 
character  are  able  to  govern  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  he  says,  the  average  of 
men  never  really  recognize  this,  and 
never  really  believe  it.  They  demand 
freedom,  but  they  mean  by  freedom  the 
power  of  doing  what  they  like,  and  of 
getting  what  they  like.  They  will  talk 
finely  about  the  beauty  of  goodness,  but 
their  working  faith  is  in  the  beauty  of 
money.  Give  them  money,  they  think, 
and  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself. 


You  remember  Tennyson's  Northern 
Farmer  : 

"  'Tisn't  them  as  has  money  as  breaks  into 

houses  and  steals, 
Them  as  has  coats  to  their  backs  and  takes  their 

regular  meals." 

Becky  Sharp  thought  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  be  good  with  £5000  a  year. 
The  creed  is  as  old  as  Aristotle's  time. 
The  citizens  in  the  Greek  states,  he 
says,  were  entirely  persuaded  that  the 
essential  thing  was  to  have  means 
enough  to  enjoy  life.  Courage,  temper- 
ance, justice,  wisdom,  were  of  course 
very  desirable  things,  and  people  ought 
not  to  be  without  them  ;  but  if  they 
were  only  well  off  there  was  no  fear  but 
there  would  be  virtue  enough,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  real  subject  which  occu- 
pied every  man's  mind  was  how  to 
better  his  condition. 

Now  Aristotle  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  good  for  men  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Even  Dr  Johnson  said  that  they 
could  hardly  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  making  money.  It  is 
every  one's  business  to  provide  an 
honest  living  for  himself  and'  his  family. 
But  the  question  is,  how  they  will  make 
it  ;  and  if  money  is  the  end  on  which 
their  minds  are  fixed,  they  are  not  par- 
ticular about  the  hcnv.  A  man  has 
work  to  do,  and  he  is  bound  to  do  it 
honestly  ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
he  can  make  more  money  by  doing  it 
dishonestly.  If  the  first  object  of  exist- 
ence is  to  become  rich,  Aristotle  de- 
clares that  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munity is  certain  to  be  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  general  creed,  and  discon- 
tent will  follow,  and  faction  and  politi- 
cal corruption,  and  corruption  will  make 
an  end  of  liberty.  All  may  be  virtuous, 
but  all  cannot  be  rich.  Of  money,  as 
of  the  things  which  money  symbolizes, 
there  is  but  a  limited  quantity.  If  a 
few  have  very  much,  many  must  have 
little  and  some  have  none  ;  and  in  a 
state  where  rich  and  poor  have  equal 
political  power,  inequality  of  wealth  is 
peculiarly  hard  to  bear.  It  is  endured 
easily  under  monarchies  and  aristoc- 
racies. The  imaginations  of  men  are 
governed  by  custom.  Whey  they  see 
certain  of  their  fellow  creatures  born  to 
rank  and  authority,  they  regard  them  as 
a  different  order  of  beings.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  the  laborer  to  live  in  a  smoky 
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cabin  while  the  noble  lord  lives  in  lux- 
ury in  a  palace.  Nature  has  so  ordered 
it,  and  there  is  an  end.  But  it  is  other- 
wise when  political  distinctions  are 
abolished,  when  the  noble  lord  and  the 
laborer  have  equal  rights  and  share 
equally  in  the  government.  The  labor- 
ers may  be  patient  while  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  a  remedy,  but  the 
anomaly  is  galling,  and  they  will  indis- 
putably look  for  a  remedy.  There  is  no 
visible  superiority  in  the  lucky  beings 
who  have  great  possessions.  They  are 
no  better  than  their  fellows  morally  or 
mentally — very  ordinary  bipeds  under- 
neath their  clothes.  Thinking  people, 
especially  if  their  wits  are  sharpened  by 
what  they  consider  injustice,  come  to 
see  that  all  wealth  is  the  produce  of 
somebody's  labor  ;  and  if  rich  men,  as 
is  oftdn  the  case,  are  contented  to  live 
in  idle  indulgence  and  do  nothing  to  de- 
serve it,  the  question  will  rise  and  will 
force  its  way  into  politics.  Why  should 
one  man  have  so  much  and  another  so 
little  ? 

Here  Aristotle  thought  (I  am  speaking 
entirely  of  old  times)  lay  the  special 
danger  of  free  constitutions  ;  and  it  was 
the  greater  from  the  shape  which,  under 
popular  governments,  politics  tended  to 
assume.  The  politicians  divided  them- 
selves into  two  sections — partly  from 
circumstances,  partly  from  natural  ten- 
dencies in  the  human  character — and 
the  leaders  bid  one  against  the  other 
for  popular  favor.  Parties  came  into 
being  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  peo- 
ple made  their  way  to  power  by  degrees, 
the  privileged  classes  fighting  over  each 
step.  Division  of  feeling  remained 
after  privilege  was  gone.  Interests  sur- 
vived of  various  kinds.  There  was  a 
difference  in  the  temperament  of  men  : 
some  were  slow  and  cautious,  others 
were  enthusiastic  and  eager  for  change. 
The  essential  causes  of  difference  had 
ceased,  but  two  traditional  parties  still 
contended  for  supremacy,  and  as  the 
distinctions  grew  more  unreal,  the  more 
bitter  faction  became.  Men  of  real 
ability,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged, 
thought  at  heart  very  much  alike.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  stand  still  in  a 
world  of  change,  and  they  knew  that  if 
they  let  the  horses  run  away  there  was 
the  risk  of  an  overturn.  When  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  principle  the 


contention  of  parties  in  the  legislature 
degenerated  into  a  struggle  for  power, 
and  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  were  driven 
forward  by  a  fatal  necessity  to  raise  new 
questions,  to  excite  new  hopes,  and  to 
appeal  to  passion  to  decide  on  problems 
which  required  the  coolest  reason. 
However  able  a  man  was  he  could  not 
do  his  ability  justice.  His  duty  was  to 
his  party — his  party  first,  his  country 
after.  Statesmen  might  see  the  truth, 
but  they  dared  not  act  upon  it.  They 
were  arranged  in  opposite  camps,  each 
advocating  one  set  of  opinions  only, 
and  denouncing  their  rivals  as  public 
enemies.  They  had  often  to  thwart  what 
they  knew  to  be  good,  and  to  advocate 
what  ^they  really  disapproved.  If  the 
result  was  music,  the  music  was  made 
out  of  discord.  A  genuine  patriot 
could  only  exclaim,  "  A  plague  o'  both 
your  houses  !" 

The  more  unreal  the  differences,  the 
sharper  were  the  bonds  of  party  discip- 
line. Private  judgment  had  to  be  laid 
aside.  A  man  who  intended  to  take  a 
part  in  public  life  was  forced  to  be  one 
thing  or  the  other.  If  he  asserted  his  in- 
dependence he  forfeited  confidence,  and 
was  held  capricious  and  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Thus  he  could  be  only  half  him- 
self. He  had  to  trust  to  the  opponents 
whom  he  was  denouncing  to  supply  the 
checks  which  he  knew  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. It  was  as  if,  having  received  two 
eyes  from  nature,  he  had  been  required 
to  see  with  but  one,  and  instead  of  walk- 
ing like  a  man,  to  stumble  on  a  single 
leg. 

Under  party  government,  as  it  is 
called,  public  life  becomes  like  a  court  of 
justice  :  the  people  are  the  jury,  the 
politicians  are  advocates  who  make  the 
best  of  their  own  side,  and  only  occa- 
sionally and  by  accident  speak  their  real 
opinions.  Often  they  know  that  the 
right  is  with  their  adversary,  and  they 
could  argue  better  against  themselves. 
In  a  court  of  justice  advocacy  is  in  its 
place,  every  one  knows  what  it  means. 
Both  sides  require  to  be  heard  by  im- 
partial judges,  and  the  opposite  views, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  are  brought 
out  by  separate  speakers.  But  in  poli- 
tics the  cause  at  stake  is  the  jury's  own, 
and  passions  are  roused,  and  victory  is 
fought  for  and  the  spoils  of  victory. 
The  chiefs  have  to  throw  their  hearts 
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into  the  quarrel,  to  rouse  their  followers 
by  passionate  appeals,  to  fight  against 
the  party  opposite  as  if  they  were  con- 
spirators against  the  public  good.  And 
yet  it  is  assumed  that  on  both  sides  in  the 
state  there  are  men  of  equal  judgment 
and  capacity  ready  to  take  the  reins  if 
necessary.  And  therefore  a  great  states- 
man making  a  party  speech,  represent- 
ing his  antagonists  as  mean  and  blind 
and  unworthy,  can  mean  but  part  of 
what  he  says.  He  knows  all  the  while 
that  the  very  constitution  which  he  ad- 
mires would  cease  to  exist  if  there  was 
not  an  opposition  to  check  and  criticise 
him,  and  take  a  turn  at  the  helm. 
Whether  this  particular  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  Greece  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
know  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Very 
probably  it  did,  for  it  rises  out  of  the 
nature  of  things.  At  any  rate  we  see 
the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties  con- 
tinuing to  struggle,  and  alternately  get- 
ting the  power  into  their  hands,  till 
privilege  was  at  an  end.  Afterward 
they  survived  as  factions,  and  resolved 
themselves  at  last,  as  it  was  mathemati- 
cally certain  that  they  must  do,  into  the 
parties  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As 
long  as  privilege  lasted  the  war  against 
property  was  in  abeyance.  When  the 
level  ground  was  once  won,  the  new 
battle  began  between  the  few  who  had 
much  property  and  the  many  who  had 
little.  Politicians  who  depended  for 
their  existence  on  having  the  majority 
behind  them  took  up  the  question. 
Another  class  of  men  stepped  to  the 
front,  and  instead  of  prudent  statesmen, 
the  leadership  passed  to  popular  ora- 
tors, who  rose  to  power  by  inveighing 
against  property.  It  was  a  good  sub- 
ject, for  they  were  too  sure  of  a  favor- 
able audience  ;  and  here,  in  Aristotle's 
opinion  and  Plato's  also,  was  the  origin 
of  the  misfortunes  which  overtook  the 
Greek  commonwealths. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  existence 
they  had  been  ruled  by  the  men  who 
could  best  handle  sword  and  lance  ; 
afterward  by  those  who  had  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Then  came  those  who 
could  speak  best  on  platforms  and  stir 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  And  it  may 
be  asked,  Wl^y  should  not  those  rule 
whose  speech  is  most  effective  ?  The 
best  speaker  is  he  who  is  quickest,  read- 
iest,   best  informed,   who  feels  deeply 


and  can  make  others  feel.  Eloquence  is 
the  very  music  of  the  soul,  and  every 
heart  vibrates  in  unison  with  its  en- 
chanting notes.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  human  powers  :  and  in  the 
lips  of  noble  men,  and  used  for  noble 
purposes,  it  is  the  best  of  human 
powers. 

But,  like  the  sword,  it  is  but  a 
weapon.  It  can  be  used  for  truth,  it 
can  be  used  for  gilding  lies.  It  can  be 
used  by  men  who  are  pouring  out  the 
inmost  convictions  of  their  hearts  ;  it 
can  be  used,  and  with  tremendous 
effect,  by  men  who  mean  no  word  that 
they  are  saying.  In  the  Greek  states  the 
art  of  oratory  became  the  one  avenue  to 
political  power.  If  a  man  could  make  a 
fine  speech  he  had  the  world  at  his  feet. 
It  was  to  this,  therefore,  that  every 
young  political  aspirant  devoted  himself. 
Let  him  be  eloquent,  and  he  wanted  no 
more.  Without  eloquence,  truth,  cour- 
age, knowledge,  character,  availed  him 
nothing.  There  were  schools  of  rheto- 
ric all  over  Greece.  There  were  profes- 
sional crammers  in  rhetoric.  Aristotle 
himself,  in  his  cool  scientific  way,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  it.  The  supreme  artists 
themselves  occasionally  let  out  the 
secret.  Demosthenes,  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  of  any  age,  was  asked  to 
explain  his  mystery.  He  answered  that 
it  lay  in  acting,  and  he  said  it  three 
times — Acting,  acting,  acting.  The 
speaker  was  to  accompany  his  words 
with  such  gestures,  such  looks,  such  in- 
flections of  the  voice,  as  would  best  im- 
press them  on  his  hearers.  If  he  was 
not  speaking  truth  he  was  to  imitate 
truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  learn  the 
art  of  the  stage  player,  who  counterfeits 
emotions  which  he  does  not  personally 
feel. 

When  I  was  in  New  York,  Wendell 
Phillips  gave  a  lecture  there  upon  ora- 
tory. When  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
about  it,  I  said  he  had  given  a  fair  ac- 
count of  the  business  ;  but  he  had  omit- 
ted one  requisite,  that  the  orator  should 
have  something  true  to  say.  I  was  an- 
swered immediately  that  the  art,  as  an 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  truth.  The 
less  truth,  the  greater  the  skill  needed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Thus  the  Ameri- 
cans hold  oratory  in  esteem,  but  not  in 
the  highest  esteem.  They  do  not  make 
their    great    speakers    into  Presidents. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  President 
they  have  had  since  Washington,  had  a 
sharp  wit,  but  he  never  talked  spread- 
eagleism.  General  Grant  hardly  ever 
stood  on  a  platform  in  his  life.  A 
Yankee  once  observed  to  me,  when  he 
had  been  listening  to  a  famous  per- 
former, "  A  very  small  piece  of  soap 
will  make  a  deal  of  froth  in  the  mouth.'  * 
Indeed,  the  truly  great  political  ora- 
tors whose  speeches  are  an  heirloom  of 
mankind,  the  most  finished  examples 
of  noble  feeling  perfectly  expressed, 
have  rarely  understood  correctly  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  time.  They  felt 
passionately,  but  for  that  reason  they 
could  not  judge  calmly.  Demosthenes, 
whom  I  named  just  now,  stirred  his 
countrymen  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet 
to  fight  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  his 
countrymen  could  not  fight  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  fell  the  harder  for  trying. 
If  speaking  could  have  saved  the  Roman 
republic,  it  would  have  been  saved  by 
Cicero.  His  orations  against  Antony 
were  the  finest  ever  heard  in  forum  or 
senate.  But  they  were  only  modulated 
wind.  We  have  killed  the  king,  he  was 
obliged  to  say,  but  the  kingdom  remains. 
The  mob,  who  one  year  made  the 
streets  ring  with  shouts  for  Cicero, 
shouted  the  next  as  loudly  for  Augus- 
tus. To  fight  against  fact  might  be  very 
beautiful  and  noble.  The  patriot,  in 
his  failure,  could  console  himself  as 
Lucan  did. 

"  Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 

Cato  could  still  think  that  he  was  more 
righteous  than  the  gods.  But  the  gods 
had  their  way. 

Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cato,  were, 
however,  real  men.  What  they  said 
they  meant  with  all  their  souls.  The 
professional  orators  in  the  Greek  repub- 
lics meant  only  to  make  their  own  fort- 
unes. Most  organized  beings  are 
troubled  with  parasites.  The  parasites 
of  governments,  says  Aristotle,  are 
"flatterers."  The  parasite  of  a  mon- 
archy is  some  smooth-tongued  courtier, 
who  winds  his  way  into  his  master's 
confidence,  panders  to  his  vices,  plays 
on  his  weaknesses,  tells  him  that  he  is 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  has  his  reward 
in  wealth  and  power.  The  parasite  of 
a  democracy,  Aristotle  also  says,  is  the 
popular  orator.     His  master  is  the  peo- 


ple. He,  in  turn,  plays  on  the  people's 
weaknesses,  panders  to  the  people's 
passions,  speaks  to  them  what  will  best 
answer  for  the  present  moment,  careless 
of  the  next ;  and  they,  in  their  delight 
with  him,  say.  Here  is  our  wisest  man, 
he  shall  reign  over  us.  A  state  prospers 
by  wisdom  and  justice.  A  state  which 
knew  its  own  interests  would  have  put 
its  flatterer  in  a  sack  with  a  stone  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  have  sunk  him  in  the 
sea.  Aristotle,  who  admired  real  ora- 
tory as  much  as  any  man,  declares  that 
the  tastes  of  the  Greek  states  for  these 
bastard  professors  of  it,  these  flatterers  of 
their  follies,  had  been  the  rock  on  which 
their  liberties  had  made  shipwreck.  Plato 
was  more  bitter  still.  To  him,  with  his 
keen  dialectic  insight,  the  rhetorical  art 
was  itself  contemptible,  and  from  the 
powers  which  it  exercised  was  absolutely 
horrible.  He  compares  oratory  to  fash- 
ionable cookery.  The  plain  truth  was 
the  wholesome  loaf  or  joint.  The  flow- 
ing speech  was  the  dainty  side  dish, 
made  out  of  nothing  and  flavored  with 
poison.  He  draws  a  picture  of  a  plat- 
form favorite  'of  the  Athenian  ATy/iiof, 
his  rounded  periods,  his  metaphors  and 
similes,  his  starts  and  pauses,  and  the 
fine  inflections  of  his  voice  ;  and  then 
exclaims  in  a  passion,  "  I  declare  that 
the  meanest  honest  workman,  who  can 
neither  write  "nor  spin,  is  fitter  to  be 
trusted  with  the  government  than  such 
a  fellow  as  that. ' ' 

For  these  orators  understood  their 
work.  Liberty  was  a  fine  word,  but 
words  will  not  feed  empty  stomachs. 
Poverty  was  a  fact  and  wealth  was  a 
fact,  and  the  sure  road  to  the  people's 
hearts  was  to  stand  before  them  with 
platitudes  about  eternal  justice  ;  to  ring 
the  changes  on  inequality,  and  insist  on 
an  equal  division  of  the  common  in- 
heritance. Here,  Aristotle  says,  in  all 
countries  where  to  make  money  has 
been  the  first  object  of  life,  is  the 
Malestrom  where  free  constitutions  are 
generally  swallowed.  It  ruined  Greece, 
it  ruined  Rome.  We  have  seen  the 
same  symptoms  in  Paris  in  our  own 
time,  and  wherever  it  appears  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  coming  catastrophe.  Socialis- 
tic equality  is  pretty  and  becoming  in 
Utopia,  but  in  this  world  it  means  tak- 
ing away  from  men  what  they  have 
themselves    earned    and    giving    it    to 
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others  who  have  not  earned  it.  Prop- 
erty may  seem  to  be  distributed  unfair- 
ly. It  may  be  often  in  bad  hands  and 
be  badly  used,  but  it  represents  on  the 
whole  energy,  industry,  and  prudence. 
Those  who  have  none  are  no  doubt  dis- 
satisfied, but  their  whole  view  of  the 
question  alters  with  their  first  savings. 

*'  Property,"  said  Hartley  Coleridge 
to  me  once,  "  I  hate  the  word — because 
— I  have  got  none  of  my  own." 

When  laws  are  passed  which  touch 
property,  argument  turns  to  violence, 
and  despotism  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
not  far  off.  The  "  tyrants  "  that  were 
so  much  execrated  in  Greece  had  been 
mostly  demagogues  who  had  gone  in  for 
communism.  Their  shrift  was  gener- 
ally short,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
be  fatal.  When  you  have  cut  down  a 
tree  you  cannot  set  it  up  again. 

Aristotle  makes  one  very  wise  obser- 
vation. All  forms  of  government,  he 
says,  should  study  the  interests  of  those 
classes  which  are  least  represented  in 
them.  Kings  and  nobles  should  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Democracies  should 
be  especially  careful  how  they  meddle 
with  property.  No  free  commonwealth 
ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  of  steady 
continuance  which  does  not  secure  men 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what 
they  have  lawfully  made  their  own. 

Philosophers  have  said  that  the  insti- 
tution of  property  is  the  cause  of  all 
crime  and  all  misery.  It  began,  they 
say,  in  Paradise.  All  was  perfect  there 
except  the  fatal  prohibition,  "  II  est  de- 
fendu  a  toucher  les  pommes."  Plato 
made  property  common  in  his  ideal 
commonwealth.  The  first  Christians 
tried  the  experiment  practically.  In 
later  days  we  have  heard  the  cry,  "  La 
propri^tec'est  le  vol, "  and  the  Tuileries 
was  burnt  down  for  a  light  to  read  the 
doctrine  by.  It  is  like  a  wave  washing 
against  the  rocks  of  human  instinct.  A 
division  of  property,  if  carried  out  at 
all,  can  be  carried  out  only  under  an 
absolute  military  rule,  for  free  men  will 
not  consent  to  it. 

People  are  misled,  says  Aristotle,  by 
the  word  Freedom.  They  think  it 
means  that  all  shall  share  and  share 
alike  ;  that  every  one  shall  do  as  he 
pleases,  because  to  do  as  he  does  not 
please  is  to  be  a  slave  ;  that  there  shall 
be  no  government,  or  as  little  govern- 


ment as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  either  savages  or  angels,  because 
among  imperfect  progressive  human 
beings  the  state  of  things  which  they 
desire  cannot  be. 

So  for  the  third  time  he  reverts  to 
his  first  question,  What  is  the  purpose 
of  life  ?  It  is  not  to  have  all  that  we 
wish,  but  to  become  good  men.  The 
test  of  a  nation's  condition  is  not  its 
wealth,  but  the  character  of  the  men 
that  it  is  producing.  If  as  individuals 
they  are  manly,  and  just,  and  temper- 
ate, and  wise,  they  are  fit  for  political 
freedom,  and  when  they  have  it  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  it.  The  sum  of  his 
advice  is  something  like  this.  Make 
money  if  you  will,  but  let  it  be  your 
second  object,  not  your  first.  Endeavor 
first  to  be  good,  and  money  enough  will 
follow.  Do  not  seek  for  empire.  You 
are  free  yourselves,  respect  freedom  in 
others,  or  it  may  be  that  you  will  lose 
your  own.  True  freedom  means  rever- 
ence for  law.  Do  not  meddle  hastily 
with  your  laws.  Institutions  which  are 
slowest  to  change  last  the  longest.  Re- 
spect property,  and  do  not  run  away 
after  fine  speeches.  Distrust  orators. 
Reflect  and  reason.  First  and  last  re- 
member, that  each  man's  chief  business 
is  with  himself.  If  you  wish  to  reform 
the  state,  begin  at  home. 

Then  at  the  end  he  passes  to  educa- 
tion. Each  state,  he  says,  ought  to 
have  a  system  of  education  adapted  to 
its  constitution.  Children  ought  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  genius  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  ;  and  thus  I  too 
am  brought  round  to  our  present  meet- 
ing here,  to  those  English  Institutes 
which  take  up  the  work  of  education 
when  the  schools  leave  it.  Very  briefly 
I  must  mention  Aristotle's  views  of 
education. 

Between  the  old  free  communities  and 
ours  there  was  one  vital  difference. 
The  Greeks  were  slave-owners.  All  hard 
manual  work  was  done  by  barbarians^ 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  who  had 
been  taken  in  war  and  sold.  Aristotle 
justifies  slavery.  A  certain  quantity  of 
mean  work  has  to  be  done  in  this  world, 
he  says,  and  mean-natured  men  are  in- 
tended to  do  it.  The  slave  is  improved 
by  being  placed  under  the  authority  of 
some  one  higher  than  himself,  and  the 
superior  race  has  leisure  to  cultivate  its 
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finer  qualities.  So  manual  labor  came 
in  Greece  to  be  thought  a  degradation 
suited  only  for  beings  who  were  but  an 
improved  kind  of  animal.  Even  free- 
men who  worked  for  wages  Aristotle 
placed  outside  the  constitution.  A  man 
who  sold  his  skill  to  others,  he  regarded 
as  a  slave  in  all  but  the  name. 

Leaving  work  as  beneath  his  notice, 
Aristotle  says  that  the  education  of  a 
free  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth 
should  be  in  four  subjects  :  grammar, 
drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Gram- 
mar included  literature  ;  drawing  and 
music  included  art  ;  and  gymnastics 
what  we  mean  by  athletics.  He  was 
contemplating  evidently,  therefore,  a 
set  of  gentlemen  whose  time  was  their 
own,  and  who  had  leisure  to  cultivate 
their  minds  and  bodies  to  the  highest 
perfection.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
foimd  here,  if  he  had  looked  for  it,  the 
explanation  of  the  influences  of  those 
dreadful  orators. 

Those  critical  and  finished  intellects 
were  likely  enough  to  over  estimate 
dainty  and  finely-turned  periods.  They 
had  time  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they 
so  spent  their  time  we  can  understand 
liow  many  of  them  were  poor.  St.  Paul 
found  the  men  of  Athens  occupied  only 
in  hearing  or  telling  some  new  thing. 
The  aspiration  of  the  Greek  was  to  be 
like  the  gods  of  his  own  Olympus, 
raised  above  the  petty  cares  of  life  ; 
and  however  such  a  life  might  suit 
Olympus,  it  was  not  wholesome  for 
earth. 

Modern  England,  modern  Europe, 
has  been  trained  on  the  exactly  oppo- 
site principle,  not  that  work  is  degrad- 
ing, but  that  idleness  is  degrading,  and 
that  in  work  alone  is  salvation.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Greeks  were  Pagans,  and 
we  are  Christians.  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  a  working  men.  The 
apostles  were  working  men.  St.  Paul 
lived  by  tent-making  while  he  was  con- 
verting the  world.  I  can  but  glance  at 
the  surface  of  this  enormous  subject. 
But  you  see  on  the  face  of  it  that  Chris- 
tianity had  made  an  end  of  the  notion 
that  there  was  any  dishonor  in  manual 
labor. 

In  this  country,  as  far  back  as  we 
know  anything  in  detail  of  its  social 
condition,  every  village  boy  was  educat- 
ed to  do  something  useful.     Every  lad 


who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
was  apprenticed  to  some  art  or  trade. 
He  was  brought  up  to  plough  or  to  dig, 
to  be  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  smith,  a 
seaman,  a  shopkeeper,  a  doctor,  a  law- 
yer, or  whatever  it  might  be.  No  idle- 
ness was  allowed,  not  even  (in  the  old 
days)  to  unfortunate  eldest  sons  ;  and 
though  music  and  drawing  and  the  rest 
of  it  were  well  enough  as  ornaments,  the 
essential  matter  was  that  every  man 
worth  calling  a  man  should  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  by  honest  industry. 

This  was  education  as  understood  by 
our  forefathers,  and  it  accomplished 
what  Aristotle  thought  impossible.  It 
trained  up  not  a  small  township,  but  a 
great  nation  capable  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  its  widest  sense.  The  ap- 
prentice system  may  be  melting  away, 
as  encroaching  too  much  on  liberty. 
For  my  part  I  think  it  is  melting  too 
fast.  But  if  we  take  it  merely  as  a 
scaffolding,  it  has  left  behind  that  fun- 
damental change  in  the  estimate  of  labor 
which  can  never  leave  us  again.  In  an 
apprenticeship  a  lad's  occupation  was 
his  school.  As  he  advanced  in  skill  his 
mind  advanced  along  with  it.  The 
clever  mason  became  an  architect  or 
sculptor ;  the  carpenter  a  carver  of 
designs  in  wood  ;  the  chemist  a  man  of 
science.  Each  trade  developed  into  an 
art  in  which  the  intellect  could  grow  to 
its  full  dimensions,  while  hand  and  brain 
went  on  together.  This  is  gone. 
Machinery  and  the  division  of  labor  has 
made  an  end  of  it.  The  intellect  can- 
not grow  to  much  in  making  screws  and 
buttons  and  gun-barrels,  but  an  effect 
remains  in  studying  men  and  giving 
them  a  grasp  on  facts  ;  and  schools  and 
institututes  must  now  do  the  rest. 
Books  and  newspapers,  lectures  and 
discussions,  open  endless  avenues  of 
knowledge  ;  and  those  whose  days  are 
spent  in  engine  rooms  and  counting- 
house  can  cultivate  their  minds  in  these 
associations. 

But  it  must  be  as  a  complement  of 
work,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Work, 
after  all,  is  the  only  real  educator,  for 
work  alone  forces  you  into  contact  with 
outer  things  as  they  really  are.  Nature 
allows  no  illusions.  You  must  know 
the  actual  properties  of  what  you  have 
in  your  hands  before  you  can  make  use 
of  it.     You  must  obey  nature's  condi- 
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tions  before  nature  will  obey  you.  So 
long  as  the  English  are  a  working-peo- 
ple, I  have  no  fears  for  the  English  con- 
stitution. But  I  distrust  all  mere  intel- 
lectual culture  :  I  distrust  men  who 
spend  their  time  in  reading  and  talking 
and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  think- 
ing. If  machines  could  be  invented 
which  would  take  place  of  the  old 
slaves,  which  would  build  our  houses, 


make  our  clothes,  cook  our  dinners,  and 
surround  us  all  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, while  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
cultivate  ourselves,  I  conceive  that  in 
the  human  gardens  there  would  be  more 
weeds  than  wholeseme  fruit,  and  that 
the  liberties  we  are  so  proud  of  would 
soon  go  the  way  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Greek  states. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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"  There  are  two  Goethes  !"  exclaimed 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Char- 
lotte von  Stein,  in  the  first  bitterness  of 
her  surprise,  when  she  discovered  that 
her  favored  poet,  the  prospective  Jupi- 
ter of  the  German  Olympus,  had  de- 
scended from  the  high  platform  of  pure 
spiritual  communion  with  her  to  the 
common  level  of  flesh-and-blood  mar- 
riages— "  There  are  two  Goethes '"  Yes, 
my  fair  lady,  most  unquestionably  :  as 
certainly  as  you  have  a  right  hand  and  a 
left,  or,  what  comes  nearer  to  the  point, 
a  soul  and  a  body,  so  certainly  there 
were  two  Goethes — a  spiritual  Goethe 
and  a  material  Goethe,  a  Platonic 
Goethe  and  an  Epicurean  Goethe  ; 
Antisthenes  to-day,  and  Aristippus  to- 
morrow ;  a  most  equivocal  Goethe,  a 
most  ambidextrous  Goethe,  a  most  un- 
reliable Goethe — and  you  ought  to  have 
known  it.  You  ought  to  have  known 
that  God  did  not  clothe  the  spirit  of 
that  glorious  Teutonic  Apollo  with  flesh 
and  blood  in  vain.  You  performed  a 
wonderful  feat,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  the 
royal  Bengal  tiger  hanging  by  our 
skirts  and  sucking  spiritual  nourishment 
from  you,  as  a  child  takes  milk  from 
its  mother,  in  the  very  spring-tide  of  his 
blood,  for  a  whole  decade  of  years  ; 
but  you  ought  to  have  known  that  na- 
ture was  nature,  and  that  a  purely  spirit- 
ual marriage  could  not  satisfy  a  Goethe 
forever.  Yes,  there  were  two  Goethes 
■ — or  rather  a  dozen,  or  it  may  be  more,  if 
you  will  only  try  for  a  moment  to  [count 
them  on  your  fingers.  There  is  first,  of 
course,  the  Goethe  that  worshipped  you, 
and  composed  the  Hymn  of  the  Angels 
in  the  prologue  to  Faust — a  hymn 
worthy  to  receive  a  prominent  place  in 
all  Christian  psalm-books  ;  the  Platonic 
Goethe  ;  the     semi-Christian    Goethe  ; 


certainly  the  devout  Goethe  for  the 
nonce.  Then  comes  the  Epicurean 
Goethe,  or,  to  use  a  more  vulgar  term, 
the  Dionysiac  Goethe,  the  Aphroditic 
Goethe,  the  sensual  Goethe,  the  Greek 
Goethe,  the  heathen  Goethe,  the 
Goethe  who  read  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and 
Propertius,  and  Joannes  Secundus  de 
basiis,  who  married  Christiane  Vulpius, 
and  who  wrote  the  Roman  elegies,  and 
in  soft-flowing  pentameters  said  : 

^*  Eine  Welt  zwar  bist  du,    0  Rom,  dock  ohne 

die  Liebe 
Ware  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt,  ware  denn  Rom 

auch  nicht  Rom  f 

Not  Platonic  love  at  all  this  time  cer- 
tainly. Then,  as  a  third  Avatar,  comes 
the  philosophical  and  the  theological 
Goethe,  the  student  of  Spinoza  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  passage  on  the  supremacy 
of  Reverence  in  the  higher  culture,  and 
the  supremacy  of  Christianity  as  the 
highest  form  of  all  possible  manifesta- 
tions of  that  virtue.  After  that  we  have 
the  scientific  Goethe,  the  curious  stu- 
dent of  cold  stones  and  dry  bones,  the 
patient  observer  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  through  refracting  media,  and  the 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  congruity  of 
type  and  metamorphosis  of  organs  in  the 
vegetable  world.  Then  there  was  the 
artistical  Goethe — the  Goethe  who, 
when  in  Rome,  had  his  crayon  and  his 
pencil  twenty  times  in  his  hand  for  once 
that  he  wielded  the  pen  ;  the  Goethe 
who  was  so  powerfully  attracted  by 
works  of  art,  and  so  eager  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  eye  which  they  imparted, 
that  for  many  years  he  was  sorely  exer- 
cised to  know  whether  nature  had 
meant  him  for  a  painter  or  a  poet. 
Fifthly  comes  the  critical  Goethe,  the 
man  of  large  survey,  subtle  insight,  lov- 
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ing  'appreciation,  and  cool  judgment  ; 
the  man  who  knew  exactly  where  he 
stood,  and  where  other  people  stood  ; 
and  who  practically  achieved  in  his  own 
judgments  the  wonder  which  he  saw  ex- 
pressed on  the  countenance  of  his  be- 
loved Baroness,  "  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  see  all  things  with  love  " — 
"  the  greatest  poet  of  our  age,  and  the 
greatest  critic  of  all  ages,"  as  Matthew 
Arnold  pointedly,  and  not  untruly, 
said.  Lastly,  there  was  Goethe  the  man 
of  the  world  and  the  man  of  business, 
the  statesman  and  the  administrator  ; 
not  in  a  light-fingered,  easy,  perfunctory 
style,  as  traducers  are  fond  to  insinu- 
ate, but  earnestly,  thoroughly,  and 
effectively,  as  indeed  he  did  all  things, 
combining  the  sensibility  of  the  poet, 
and  the  ebulliency  of  youthful  spirits, 
with  the  clear  intelligence  and  the  stern 
resolve  of  an  energetic  and  fruitful  man- 
hood. Well,  then,  here  are  at  least 
six  Goethes,  and  never,  even  to  Aris- 
totle, was  the  epithet  of  "  many-sided  " 
more  justly  applied.  For  the  great 
Grecian,  though  he  knew  all  knowable, 
and  was  a  master  in  two  departments 
wherein  the  German  was  a  blank — logic 
and  mathematics — was  in  all  his  variety 
and  in  all  his  vastness  a  mere  creature 
of  cognition,  a  universal  register,  a  liv- 
ing encj'clopsedia,  a  walking  college. 
But  Goethe,  as  we  have  seen,  though  he 
neither  knew,  nor  had  the  capacity  to 
know,  all  things  knowable,  presented  in 
the  most  wonderful  harmony  an  an- 
tagonism of  adverse  qualities  which 
nature  in  her  creative  function,  with  a 
wise  economy,  generally  keeps  apart. 

The  West-Eastern  Divan — of  which 
the  present  paper  is  intended  to  give  a 
notion— belongs  to  the  Epicurean, 
Dionysiac,  or  Anacreontic  Avatar,  of 
Goethe's  Muse.  By  this,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  that  it  breathes  exclusively 
the  atmosphere  of  emotional  enjoy- 
ment, of  which  wine  and  beauty  are  the 
most  common  and  the  most  popular 
symbols.  Not  at  all.  Goethe  could 
never  be  a  mere  Anacreon,  or  a  mere 
Epicurus,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
term  :  the  real  Epicurus,  as  history 
teaches,  was  a  wise  man  not  less  than 
Zeno  ;  for  the  man  who  teaches  how  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  and  to  en- 
joy them  moderately  and  with  discrimi- 
nation,   is    always    wise ;    though,    of 


course,  he  has  not  the  stuff  in  him  that 
makes  a  martyr  or  an  apostle.  Of  this 
stuff  certainly  neither  Goethe,  nor  HSfiz, 
nor  an  old  college  friend,  Horace,  to 
whom  Hafiz  has  been  compared,  was 
made.  Still  Goethe  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  even  Epicurus  at  his  best ; 
the  Hafizian  element  in  him,  which  the 
West-Eastern  Divan  brings  to  the  front, 
is  only  a  voluptuous  oriental  dress 
thrown  slightly  round  the  frame  of  a 
stout  and  severe  hard-working  occiden- 
tal Teuton  ;  or,  as  Carlyle  aptly  has  it, 
the  soft  grass  that  mantles  the  slopes  of 
the  hard  granite  Ben.  The  West-East- 
ern Divan  is  a  collection  of  short 
poems,  or  lightly  thrown  out  verses  and 
versicles,  in  the  style  and  under  the 
mask  of  the  great  Persian  poet  Hafiz. 
In  fact,  in  this  book  Goethe  pleases 
himself  to  throw  off  the  German  and 
play  the  Persian  for  the  nonce,  while  at 
the  same  time,  no  doubt,  he  remains 
at  heart  what  God  made  him,  and  takes 
up  only  as  much  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Hafiz  as  suits  his  humor  for 
the  moment.  And  it  is  not  so  much 
the  literary  style  or  the  rhythmical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Persian  poetry,  that 
Goethe  gives  us  in  this  remarkable  little 
book  ;  it  is  rather  the  tone  and  atmos- 
phere, the  Persian  spirit  of  rosy  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  calm,  cheerful  wisdom,  to 
which  we  are  introduced.  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  poet's  later  years,  com- 
posed at  intervals  between  the  years 
i8ro  and  1819,  when  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  was  travelling  toward 
his  seventieth  ;  the  recreation,  therefore, 
of  a  wise  old  gentleman,  not  particular- 
ly given  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  dis- 
turb himself  with  the  existence  of  evils 
in  the  world  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  mend.  The  materials  of 
which  it  was  put  together — no  doubt  as 
diverse  in  their  origin  as  they  are  loose 
in  their  texture — first  began  to  take 
serious  shape  in  the  year  1815 — the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  insert  here  the 
account  which  the  poet  gives  of  the 
matter  in  his  dairy  {Tag  und  Jahres 
he/te)  for  the  year  : 

"  1815.  The  year  before  I  had  received 
Von  Hammer's  translation  of  the  poems  of 
Hafiz  ;  and  though  I  had  not  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  specimens  of  this  great  poet 
which   had   appeared   occasionally  in   various 
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periodicals,  the  complete  body  of  the  works  to 
which  \1  was  now  formally  introduced  moved 
me  so  powerfully,  that,  if  I  had  not  contrived 
some  means  of  exercising  my  own  productive 
powers  on  the  material  they  presented,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  overwhelmed  by  it. 
On  reading  these  translations,  everything  of  a 
cognate  character  that  in  the  course  of  years  I 
had  myself  produced  came  to  the  surface,  and 
this  with  so  much  the  more  emphasis,  that  pre- 
cisely at  that  period  I  felt  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  retreat  from  the  threatful  aspect  of  the 
actual  world  into  an  ideal  world  in  which  I 
could  at  will  participate  according  to  my 
capacity  of  sympathy  and  enjoyment. 

"  I  did  not  enter  into  this  world  as  a  total 
stranger,  but  had  from  old  times  carried  about 
with  me  so  much  of  oriental  associations  that 
I  could  even  amuse  myself  a  little  with  the 
language,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  relish  of  the  poetry,  and  even  with  the 
writing  and  its  peculiarities  and  ornamenta- 
tions. I  brought  out  from  my  portfolios  the 
Moallakats,  of  which  I  had  translated  some  im- 
mediately after  their  appearance.*  I  en- 
deavored to  train  my  imagination  to  a  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  "iife  of  the  Bedouins  ; 
and  the  life  of  Mahomet  by  Oelsner,  with 
which  I  had  been  familiar  from  old  times,  gave 
me  a  new  impulse.  My  relation  to  Diez  be- 
came more  and  more  intimate  ;  the  book  of 
Cabus  opened  to  me  the  spectacle  of  these 
oriental  manners  in  a  very  significant  age  not 
unlike  our  own,  in  which  a  prince  had  strong 
reasons  for  indoctrinating  his  son  how,  in  bad 
times,  he  could  best  perform  his  part  and  ex- 
ercise his  functions  in  the  world.  Medjnun 
and  Leila,  as  examples  of  a  boundless  love, 
were  again  brought  near  to  my  feelings  and 
imagination  ;  the  pure  religion  of  the  Parsees, 
redeemed  from  its  later  corruptions,  rose  to 
view  in  its  original  beautiful  simplicity  ;  the 
travels  which  I  had  studied  long  ago  of  Andrea 
della  Valle,  Tavernier,  and  Chardin,  were  read 
through  again  with  a  purpose  ;  and  in  this 
way  materials  were  heaped  up,  and  resources 
stored  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  at  last 
proceed  to  appropriate  and  to  apply  so  much 
of  the  new  matter  as  suited  my  wants.  Diez 
was  all  complaisance  to  answer  my  strange  in- 
terrogations ;  Lorsbach  was  full  of  sympathy 
and  readiness  to  help,  and  through  his  means 
I  could  even  dare  to  approach  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  ;  and  though  these  illustrious  men  could 
have  little  notion  of  what  I  was  driving  at, 
nevertheless  each  of  them  contributed  largely 
to  clear  up  my  notions  in  a  region  about  which 
I  had  frequently  hovered,  but  with  which  I  had 
never  seriously  exercised  myself  ;  and  as  I  had 
Von  Hammer' s  excellent  translation  always 
beside  me,  which,  in  fact,  became  for  me  for  a 
season  the  book  of  books,  I  had  constant  op- 
portunity of  picking  out  from  his  rich  mines 
many  a  precious  gem." 

*  "The  Moallakats  are  prize  odes  of  the 
Arabs — odes  which  were  victorious  at  the  great 
public  competitions  of  the  poets  before  Ma- 
homet's time,  which  were  written  in  golden 
letters  and  hung  up  on  the  portals  of  the  sacred 
shrine  at  Mecca." — Goethe. 


So  much  for  the  creation  and  genesis 
of  the  book.  For  the  structure,  the 
"  Divan"  consists  of  two  parts — a  poeti- 
cal and  a  prose  part — the  prose  form- 
ing a  separate  volume,  in  the  way  of  in- 
troduction to,  or  commentary  on,  the 
verses.  The  volume  contains  general 
views  of  the  growth  and  character  of 
oriental  poetry  generally,  and  the  Per- 
sian in  particular.  The  Arabs  and  the 
Persians,  Mahomet,  the  Caliphate,  and 
the  Persian  potentates,  from  Mahomet 
of  Gasna  downward,  are  all  sketched 
with  a  few  lines  of  refined  but  discrim- 
inating characteristic.  Next  to  the  in- 
fluences, political  and  religious,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  which  they  lived,  the 
seven  great  poets  of  the  Persians  are 
taken  in  succession  :  first,  Firdusi,  the 
national  chronicler,  who  died  in  1030  ; 
second,  Enweri  (115 2) — a  Court  poet 
and  eulogist,  such  as  always  has  been  an 
ornamental  adjunct  of  oriental  kingship  ; 
then  Nizami  (11 80) — the  poet  of  love, 
love  adventures,  and  love  tragedies. 
Fourth  in  order,  Jalaleddin  Rumi 
(11 62) — the  poet  of  pious  meditation 
and  religious  mysticism.  Contrasted 
with  him  came  Sadi,  who  drifted  about 
largely  in  the  world  from  east  to  wcFt — 
like  Ulysses,  had  "  seen  the  cities  and 
known  the  minds  of  many  men,"  and 
became  the  great  teacher  of  the  wisdom 
of  life  to  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
the  year  1291,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
102  years.  Then  comes  Hafiz  (1389); 
and  last  of  the  seven,  Jami,  contempo- 
rary with  A-^asco  da  Gama  (1494),  whose 
books  are  represented  as  a  sort  of  sum- 
mation of  all  who  went  before  him— like 
the  pebbles  at  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  which  contain  contributions  from 
the  whole  geology  of  the  districts  through 
which  the  swelling  current  has  travelled 
in  its  course.  But  it  is  with  Hafiz  only 
that  we  have  specially  to  do  in  the 
"  Divan  ;"  and  so  we  may  here  shortly 
insert  what  the  catholic-minded  old 
Weimarian  sage  says  of  him  : 

"  Hafiz,  a  great  genius,  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  happy  temper,  who  finds  his  pleasure  in 
feeling  independent  of  most  things  after  which 
men  eagerly  strive,  and  though  many  degrees 
above  his  fellow-men,  as  a  cheerful  philoso- 
pher, never  forgets  that  he  is  their  brother  by 
sharing  their  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  a  broth- 
er, is  willing  to  be  happy  with  them  on  their 
own  ground.  He  is  a  poet,  to  be  understood 
properly  only  by  a  poet  of  the  nation  to  which 
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he  belongs  ;  but  once  comprehended  in  this  re-  with  this  cup  of  light  entertainment  an  occa- 
lation.  he  remains  through  life  the  most  pleas-  sional  impulse  to  something  better,  which,  pre- 
ant  of  companions  ;  so  much  so  that,  even  at  sented  with  a  less  grateful  accompaniment, 
the  present  day,  after  three  hundred  years,  the  their  stomachs  would  imperatively  have  re- 
camel-drivers  and  the  mule-drivers  in  the  sandy  jected." 
deserts  of  the  East  delight  to  lighten  the  road 

by  humming  his  distichs,  not  so  much  on  ac-  So  much  for  the  prOSe.      Let  US   noW 

count  of  the  sense  of  the  poem,  which  himself  give    a    few    specimens   of   the   poetical 

°^^^^l^P^^^^yP^^^^,]?v}^^^^,fon^ccount  volume.     This   is   divided   into  twelve 

of  the  brightness  and  lightness  of  the  tone  that  ,       ,         .•!        -n      1        r     ^i        o-  ^ 

permeates  everything   he   wrote.      For  west-  books  ;   the    Book    of     the    Singer,    the 

world  readers,  this  favorite  of  the  voluptuous  Book  of  Hafiz,    the  Book  of   Love,    the 

East  may  appear  trifling,  or  effeminate,  or  even  Book  ^of   Contemplation,    the    Book   of 

vicious;  but  the  true  test  of  all  literary  great-  Hl.Humor.  the  Book   of  Wise   Saws   or 

ness  dwells  with  him,  that  the  more  intimately  -n  u      lu     -n      i      r  t--  ^.i.     t>      1 

you  know  him,  the  more  you  love  and  admire  Pj^verbs,  the  Book  of  Tissar,  the  Book 

him.     In  him  a  happy  natural  genius,  great  Ot   Zuleika,  the  Book  of   Drmkmg,    the 

culture,   extraordinary  facility,  are   combined  Book    of    Parables,     the     Book     of    the 

with  the  habitual  conviction  that  the  only  way  Parsees.    and   the    Book   of    Paradise, 

to  deal  with  mankind   if  you  wish  your  verses  p  ^j^         ^ooks  we  have  picked  out  a 

to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  their  minds^  is  to  ^  .  .  11^  j 

sing  to  them  what  they  like  to  hear,  and  what  few   pieces,    ]USt    as    they   happened    to 

they  can  easily  understand,  while  you  mix  up  suit  our  fancy.      Here  they  are. 


x^oetry  is  a  gushing  well 

That  scorns  the  niggard  measure  ; 
Keeps  the  blood  warm,  and  makes  it  swell 

In  pulsing  veins  with  pleasure. 

Blame  me  not !     the  cup  of  sorrow, 
*  When  it  comes  to  me, 

I  can  sip,  nor  need  to  borrow 
Modest  airs  from  thee. 

Modesty's  a  pretty  thing  '  -^^ 

In  a  maid  when  woo'd  ; 
Modestly  she  folds  her  wing 

From  handling  coarse  and  rude. 

And  sober  thought,  the  wise  man  says, 

In  wise  hour  teaches  me 
For  time  to  order  well  my  days, 

And  for  eternity. 

But  rhyme  disowns  the  sober  mood  ; 

I  love  to  rhyme  alone. 
Or  with  one  friend  or  two  whose  blood 

Flows  kindly  like  my  own  ! 

Cowled  or  uncowled,  let  preachers  come 

To  dam  my  foaming  river  ; 
They  may  prevail  to  make  me  dumb, 

But  to  be  sober  never  ! 

When  the  poet's  fancy  burns. 

Be  slow  to  reprimand  him  ; 
You'll  forgive  his  wildest  turns, 

When  once  you  understand  him  ! 

These  lines  manifestly  are  an  expres-  wheelings  by  the  laws  which    regulate 

sion  of  the  poet's  quiet  disregard  for  the    movements    of    pedestrian    prose, 

that  class  of  persons    who    cannot   be  Under  the  head  of  "  Talisman  "  in  the 

made  to  understand  that  a  song  is  not  a  same  book  we  find  a  bundle  of  pious 

sermon  ;  or  that  a  poet,  who,  as  Plato  versicles,  pointing  to  faith  in  God,  and  in 

says,  is  a  winged  animal,  cannot  be  ex-  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  as 

pected  to  regulate  his  airy  flights  and  the  only  compass  that  can  enable  weak 
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mortals  to  steer  securely  through  the 
stormy  seas  of  life.  All  poetry,  indeed, 
especially  oriental  poetry,  has  humanity 
for  its  root  and  piety  for  its  atmosphere  ; 
it  is  only  the  cold  occidental  mind,  in 
some  isloated  exercises  of  the  mere  cog- 
nitive faculty,  that  can  make  a  parade 
of  being  godless.  Goethe,  though  a  de- 
voted student  of  nature,   had  not  the 


least  sympathy  with  those  meagre  scien- 
tists who  see  all  things  in  the  world, 
only  not  the  resonable  soul  which  alone 
could  make  it  a  world  ;  and  who  exer- 
cise the  faculty  of  reverence,  so  far  as 
they  have  any,  in  acknowledging  no 
greater  god  than  that  which  lives  ih 
their  own  bosoms. 


RELIGION. 


The  East  belongs  to  God  ;  the  West 
Gladly  obeys  His  high  behest ; 
Tropic  heat,  and  Arctic  cold. 
His  hand  in  peaceful  bond  doth  hold. 


Only  God  is  just ;  He  sees 

What  thing  is  good  for  each  and  all]; 
Call  Him  by  what  name  you  please, 

But  praise  His  name,  both  great  and  small 


Life's  a  labyrinth,  whose  plan 
Thou  canst  not  learn  from  wit  of  man  ; 
But  make  God  guide  in  all  thy  ways, 
And  he  will  lead  thee  through  the  maze. 


Two  graces  give  our  breathing  worth,    '  > 

To  draw  air  in,  then  send  it  forth  ; 

That'with  a  power  to  cramp  and  tighten, 

This  to  expand  us,  and  to  lighten  ; 

So  wondrously  our  life  unites 

Mysterious  play  of  opposites. 
Then  thank  thou  God  when  He  confines  thy  way, 
And  thank  Him  too  when  He  gives  larger  sway. 


From  the  Book  of  Hafiz  we  extract 
only  one,  but  a  very  noticeable  little 
poem,  in  which  the  German  singer  is 
fond  to  identify  himself  with  his  orien- 
tal brother  in  one  point,  that  the  super- 
ficial student  of  either  would  not  be 
ready  to  anticipate.  Hafiz,  we  are 
told,  derived  the  surname  by  which  we 
know  him  from  his  memory,  richly 
stored  as  it  was  with  the  texts  of  the 
Koran.  He  professed  to  owe  all  his 
success  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  to  that 
sacred  book  ;  and  Goethe  has  once  and 
again  been  equally  forward  to  declare 
his  familiarity  with  the  contents,  and 
reverence  for  the  authority,  of  the  Chris- 


tian Scriptures,  with  which,  like 
Timothy,  he  was  familiar  from  a  boy. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  in- 
consistency in  two  poets,  not  of  a  pre- 
dominantly religious  tone,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  They  were  both  extremely  Broad 
Church  ;  and  pleased  themselves  to  take 
from  the  sacred  books  of  their  country 
what  suited  their  genius,  and  what  they 
thought  the  essence  of  the  matter.  An 
eclectic  piety  of  this  kind  we  see  large- 
ly exemplified  in  Pindar,  ^schylus, 
Socrates,  Plutarch,  and  other  men  of 
"light  and  leading"  in  the  classical 
literature  of  the  Greeks. 


HAFIZ — WHY   so    NAMED  ? 

Poet. 

Mohammed  Shemseddin,  tell  me  why 
Thy  people,  who  are  good  and  wise, 
Did  thee  with  such  fair  name  baptize— 
H&foz? 
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Hafiz. 

Wise  is  thy  quest  ;  and  fitly  I 

Will  make  to  thee  a  wise  reply. 

For  that  the  Koran's  sacred  lore 

In  faithful  memory  I  store, 

And  keep  it  there  so  firm  and  sure 

That  all  the  world's  craft  and  meanness 

Cannot  cloud  my  soul's  sereneness, 

While  I  hold  its  teaching  pure  ; 

That  no  evil  thing  can  cleave 

To  me,  or  any  who  believe 

In  the  prophet  without  blame  : 

From  faithful  memory  grew  my  fame. 

And  who  is  wise  spells  memory  from  my  name. 

Poet. 

Hafiz,  if  this  thing  be  so, 
I  may  fitly  call  thee  brother  ; 
For  whose  thoughts  together  flow 
Their  souls  are  kin  to  one  another. 
As  the  Koran  was  to  thee. 
So  our  Bible  is  to  me. 
Stamping  my  soul  with  impress  fair 
Of  heavenly  beauty  pictured  there. 
Even  as  that  maid  of  saintly  grace 
Took  to  herself  the  Saviour's  face 
In  her  white  kerchief,  so  I  took 
Into  my  soul  the  holy  Book, 
And  there  in  spite  of  sceptic  error, 
Gloomy  doubt,  and  fearful  terror, 
I  kept  unharmed  from  cloudy  scaith 
The  pure  bright  image  of  the  faith. 

In  the  third  book,  entitled  "  Uschk  Boeotian  yeomen,    in  the  "  Works  and 

nameh,"  or  the  Book  of  Love,  we  find  Days,"  some  three  thousand  years  ago  : 

only   a   few   pretty   scraps   of   graceful  for  in  the  East,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 

T(indelei,  not  sufficiently  significant  to  all  wisdom  took  the  form  of  verse  ;  as 

tempt  us  to  translation.     Some  compen-  indeed  singing  is  everywhere  older  than 

sation  for  this  blank  is  found  in   the  writing,  and  writing  than  reading. 

"  Tefkir  nameh,"  or  Book  of  Contem-  Here  is  good  advice  in  curt   phrase 

plations,  full  of  wise  saws  and  rules  of  under  five  heads  : 
life,   such  as  old  Hesiod  gave  to  the 

FIVE  THINGS. 

What  makes  the  time  run  short  ? 

Business,  or  busy  sport ; 
What  makes  it  long  to  you? 

Hands  with  no  work  to  do  ; 
What  brings  debts  quickly  in  ? 

Slowness  to  work  and  win  ; 
What  wins  the  glowing  gold  ? 

The  stroke  that  is  brisk  and  bold  ; 
What  man  stands  near  the  throne  ? 

The  man  who  can  hold  his  own  ! 

In  the  Koran,  as  in  our  Scriptures  nevertheless  from  the  mouth  of  Homer 
and  in  all  Eastern  religions,  among  the  heard  with  pleasure  that  "  beggars  and 
virtues  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  strangers  come  from  Jove. "  The  grace 
"  alms-giving  ;"  as  indeed  even  the  of  charity,  accordingly,  is  prettily  ex- 
Greeks,  who  did  not  preach  so  much  the  pressed  in  the  following  lines  : 
duty  of  the  strong  to  support ,the  weak, 

BRIGHT   AND   BRIGHTEST. 

Bright  is  the  fair  maid's  eye  that  looks  on  thine  ; 
Bright  is  the  drinker's  eye  that  greets  the  wine  ; 
And  like  the  sun  that  robes  the  flowery  year, 
The  sovereign's  word  falls  on  the  favored  ear. 
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But  brighter  far  than  all  these  bright-faced  things 
Is  the  fair  thanks  thy  gracious  bounty  brings 
From  the  poor  starveling,  that  with  beaming  face 
And  outspread  hand  receives  thy  kindly  grace  : 
Peruse  it  well,  that  speaking  face,  and  thou 
Wilt  ever  give,  as  thou  art  giving  now. 

Goethe,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  culture,  he  understood  moral  as  well  as 
has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  a  intellectual  culture.  This  is  quite  plain, 
Titantic  specimen  of  intellectual  ego-  among  other  things,  from  the  famous 
tism,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  cult-  discourse  on  "  Reverence,"  in  Meister's 
ure,"  he  held  up  as  a  type  of  human  "  Wanderjahre  ;"  and  he  who  wishes 
perfection  to  his  countrymen.*  The  to  find  the  same  all-important  truth 
present  writer  is  happy  to  say  that  he  shortly  and  significantly  expressed  in 
never  could  find,  after  many  years'  verse,  could  not  do  better  than  take 
familiarity  with  this  great  thinker,  the  with  him  to  college  or  to  the  critical  re- 
slightest  foundation  of  this  view  of  his  viewer  the  following  lines: 
character.     By   the   word   Bildung^    or 

TRUE  CULTURE. 
Love  and  Knozoledge. 

The  bazaar  on  splendid  trash  ' 

Tempts  the  buyer  to  waste  his  cash  ; 

He  who  goes  to  learned  college 

Comes  back  puflfed  up  with  empty  knowledge  ; 

But  if  true  bliss  thou  wish  to  brook. 

Learn  to  live  in  quiet  nook. 

If  your  every  nerve  you  strain 

To  store  your  mind  with  various  lore, 

'Tis  well.     But  how  to  use  your  lore — 

The  better  wisdom — this  to  gain. 

You  must  knock  at  another  door. 

Nor  hast  thou  far  to  search  and  seek  ; 

Let  the  God  within  thee  speak  ; 

Love  all  things  that  lovely  be. 

And  God  will  show  His  best  to  thee  ! 

How  prominent  a  place  Goethe  as-  ^Besonders  keinen  Memchen  hassen — love 

signed  to  moral  above  mere  intellectual  being,   in  fact,   the  soul  of   all  higher 

culture,  is  manifest  from  his  short  rule  knowledge,  and  the  only  key  to  all  true 

of   life    (printed  in  this   Magazine  last  knowledge  of  man.     The  same  doctrine 

December),  where  he  says  emphatically,  is  preached  in  the  following  lines  : 


The  years  have  robbed  thee  of  so  many  things,' 
Thy  passions  cooled,  and  dipt  thy  wanton  wings, 
Thy  memory  maimed  of  all  that  yesterday 
Brought  of  sweet  trifles  ;  thy  foot  fond  to  stray,  , 
Bound  to  short  tether  ;  and  made  dull  the  ear 
To  the  fair  praise  and  the  applausive  cheer 
That  heaved  thee  on.     Thy  crippled  soul  is  stranger 
To  joy  in  work  and  to  delight  in  danger  ; 
Say  now,  old  gentleman,  what  joys  are  thine  ? 
I  have  enough,  while  truth  and  love  are  mine. 

Poets — at  least  Moore  says  so  in  his     specially  famous  for  making  good  hus- 
"  Life    of    Byron " — have     not     been     bands.     Marriage  is  always    a   serious 

business.     Lord   Byron    made   a   sorry 
mess  of  it.     Goethe  did  not  manage  it 


*  To  this   unlovely   fashion    John    Sterling      .  t     i  • 

forms  an  honorable  exception.     See   "Jour-      in  the  sublimest  Style.      In  his  youth  he 
nals  of  Caroline  Fo.\ "  (1862),  chap.  viji.  indulged    pretty  freely  in   incalculable 
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flirtations  ;  but  when  he  did  marry  at  this  ?     Because   he   knew   how  to   deal 

last,  he  proved  himself  a  good  domestic  with   women,    which    Byron    did    not, 

man,  and  lived  happily  with  the  mother  Witness  the  following  versicle  : 
of  his   family  for  thirty    years.     How 

Use  the  woman  tenderly,  tenderly  ; 

From  a  crooked  rib  God  made  her  slenderly  : 

Straight  and  strong  He  could  not  make  her, 

So  if  you  try  to  bend  you'll  break  her  ; 

But  let  her  alone  and  have  her  own  way. 

She'll  grow  more  crooked  every  day. 

What's  to  be  done  with  her,  Adam,  my  boy  ? 

Use  her  tenderly,  that's  what  I  say, 

To  break  your  own  rib  will  bring  you  small  joy. 

Finally,   from  this  book  of  practical     secret  of  the  poet's  own  remarkable  suc- 
wisdom  we  translate  the  following  four     cess  in  life  : 
stanzas,    which    seem    to    express    the 

QUIET   WORKING, 

Ask  not  by  what  gate  thou  entered 

Into  life,  the  garden  of  God  ; 
But  in  the  quiet  nook  assigned  thee. 

Trim  the  beds  and  break  the  clod. 

Look  around  thee,  then,  for  wise  men. 

Look  for  men  of  high  command  ; 
These  will  help  thee  with  good  counsel. 

These  will  give  strength  to  thy  hand. 

And  when  long  years  of  faithful  service 

Thou  hast  given  to  the  State, 
Know  that  many  then  will  love  thee. 

Know  that  none  will  dare  to  hate. 

And  the  prince  will  own  the  loyal 

Soul,  that  breathes  through  all  thy  ways, 
Linking  firmly  each  to-morrow 

With  long  chain  of  yesterdays. 

In  the  fifth  book — the  Book  of  111-  strangle  such  feelings  and  to  smother 
Humor — the  poet  in  the  introduction  such  explosions  ;  nay,  it  may  sometimes 
makes  a  characteristic  apology:  "111-  even  be  beneficial  to  give  vent  to  our 
humor  is  always  egotistical.  It  has  its  vexation  in  this  way,  when  small-mind- 
root  in  demands  for  things  external  ed  persons  with  their  petty  obtrusive- 
which  have  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ness  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honest 
grumbler;  it  is  presumptuous  in  tone  man's  useful  activity."  The  following 
and  repulsive  in  attitude,  and  brings  joy  is  a  fretful  switch  of  the  lion's  tail  at  the 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  those  who  are  host  of  small  flies  who  were  indignant 
suffering  under  the  same  malady,  that  the  poet  would  not  on  all  occasions 
Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  always  to  be  exactly  as  they  wished  him  to  be  : 


Did  I,  when  you  went  a-warring, 
Bid  your  bloody  battles  cease  ? 

Did  1  make  loud  protestation 

When  your  Congress  patched  a  peace  ? 

Did  I  tell  the  practised  angler 
Where  to  fling  his  baited  line  ? 

Did  I  give  the  wright  instructions 
Where  to  split,  and  where  to  join  ? 
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But  you  will  give  me  directions 

How  to  read  and  how  to  write 
From  the  mighty  book  which  nature 

Opened  to  the  poet's  sight. 

If  you  have  the  poet's  vision, 

Show  what  thing  God  showed  to  you  ; 
But  if  my  work  you  would  measure, 

First  learn  what  I  meant  to  do. 

This  is  the    first    question,  of  course,  mentary  knowledge  sufficient  to  cover 

with  all  just  criticism,    What   did  the  absolute  ignorance  ;  and  with   him  the 

author  mean  to  do  ?     as  the  second  is,  two  questions  are,  first.    What  shall  I 

How  has  he  done  it  ?     But  criticisms,  find  to  say  ?  and  second.   What  shall  J 

unfortunately,  are  not  rare  in  England  find  to  find  fault  with?     To  criticism 

as  in  Germany,  where  the  critic  meddles  of  this  temper  a  man  who  has  any  con- 

with  a  business  which  does  not  belong  cern  for  his  happiness  will  give  no  more 

to  him,  and  assumes  to  decide  on  a  sub-  attention  than  the  traveller  does  to  the 

ject  with  regard  to  whcih  he  has  only  dust  that  blows  in  his  eyes  as  he  trudges 

picked  up  hastily  a  few  scraps  of  ele-  along  the  road.  < 

NEVER   MIND  ! 

When  you  see  things  wrong, 

Never  fret  and  fume  ; 
Folly  will  be  strong 

Till  the  day  of  doom. 

O'er  things  base  the  base 

Brook  a  just  authority  ; 
And  wisdom  finds  no  place 

Before  a  throned  majority 

Wayfarer,  never  waste 

Words  on  such  dusty  riot. 
But  march  on  easy-paced 

To  your  own  goal  in  quiet. 

The  contemptible  nature  of  that  criti-  Nizami,  which  Goethe  gives  in  the  in- 

cism  which  delights  in  fault-finding,  was  troduction     under     the    title    "  Allge- 

never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  meines." 
verses    about    the    Dead     Dog,    from 

Jesus,  as  He  walked  through  the  world. 

To  a  fleshmarket  came  one  day. 
And  there  before  the  butcher's  door 

Right  on  the  road  a  dead  dog  lay. 
A  crowd  around  the  carcass  stood, 

As  vultures  gather  ;  and  one  said, 
•'  The  stench  of  this  abhorrM  hound 

Sickens  my  brain  inside  my  head." 
Another  said,  "  The  grave  has  cast 

Its  refuse  up  for  bad  luck  here  ;  " 
And  thus  each  in  his  way  reproached 

The  poor  dead  brute  with  bitter  jeer. 
Then  the  Lord  Jesus  oped  his  mouth — 

Not  He  with  sharp  reproach  and  spite  ; 
But  from  a  loving  heart  and  true, 

He  said,  "  Like  pearls  his  teeth  are  white." 
They  heard,  and  none  might  dare  to  blame — 

Their  hearts  were  burning  hot  with  shame. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  follows     ed  space  warns  us  to  abstain.     Here  is 
sixth    in    order,    contains    many     fine     a  pious  hint  on  toleration  : 


pieces,  from  which,  however,  our  limit- 


If  God  to  men  were  as  severe 
As  you  and  I  are,  when  we  jar, 

We  both  had  scanty  comfort  here  ; 
But  he  takes  men  just  as  they  are. 
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And  here  follow  some   suggestive  lines     ion,  which  Bacon    somewhere  says    is 
on   the  mixture   of   illusion    with   truth     rather  agreeable : 
in  the  complex  tissue  of  human  opin- 

TRUTH   AND   ERROR. 

'Tis  bad,  but  haps  once  and  again, 

That  Truth  will  walk  in  Error's  train  : 

It  is  her  whim  ;  and  who  will  dare 

To  blame  the  whim  of  lady  fair  ? 
If  Error  then  sometimes  on  Truth's  fair  train  might  trample, 
Why  should  my  lady  fret  ?  herself  gave  the  example. 


The  small  book,  "  Tissar  nameh," 
supposed  to  allude  to  Napoleon,  has  an 
unfinished  look  about  it  ;  and  so  we 
pass  on  to  "  Zuleika  nameh, "  a  name, 
as  every  one  knows,  famous  in  the 
stories  of  the  East,  and  which  the  sep- 
tuagenarian poet  employed  to  cover  his 
last  bosom  affection  for  a  Frankfort 
lady  named  Mariana  Willimer,  of  whom 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  in 
Diinzer's  life  of  the  poet,  Book  IX. 
Into  the  story  of  Goelhe's  loves,  on 
which  an  English  gentleman  has  written 


an  interesting  little  essay,*  we  cannot 
afford  to  enter  at  present.  Only  one 
thing  we  may  note,  that  the  fair  ladies 
to  whom  he  successively  gave  the  hom- 
age of  his  large  heart,  seem  on  every  oc- 
casion to  have  been  made  perfectly 
aware  of  the  acts  of  fervent  worship 
formerly  paid  at  the  now  deserted 
shrine.  No  Frenchman  certainly  could 
have  given  the  last  link  of  this  erotic 
succession  a  more  graceful  turn  than  is 
contained  in  the  following  : 


ZULEIKA. 

Tell  me  this,  and  tell  me  true, 

Have  you  not  been  always  writing 
Verses  old  and  verses  new, 

Spinning  sonnets,  songs  inditing? 
Tiny  tomes  all  neatly  bound, 

Pearly-white  and  bright  as  gold, 
You  have  sent  the  country  round 

To  the  young,  and  to  the  old  ; 
But  this  I  guess,  to  young  and  old, 
The  self-same  tale  of  Love  was  told. 

HATEM — i.e.,  GOETHE. 

Yes,  fair  maid,  'twas  even  so  ; 

Mouihs  with  wreathed  fancies  smiling, 
Teeth  as  white  as  shining  snow, 

Twining  locks  and  looks  beguiling, 
Neck  and  bosom  hung  with  charms. 

Glances  like  Apollo's  dart, 
Dainty  fingers,  lily  arms, 

All  brought  dangers  to  my  heart ; 
But  all  these  loves,  both  old  and  new, 
Were  prophecies  that  told  of  you. 


Without  WINE,  poetry,  in  Goethe's  es- 
timation, could  not  exist.  This  glo- 
rious sun-brewst,  indeed,  has  been  the 
symbol  of  joy  and  exuberance  to  poets 
from  King  David  downwards  to  Hafiz 
and  Tom  Moore  :  it  is  only  in  this 
latter  age  that  a  water-drinking  poet  has 
been  proved  not  to  be  an  impossibility. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  at 
the  foUowmg  verses,  which  are  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Hafiz,  though  some  readers 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  2 


may  be  shocked  at  the  comparison,  and 
maybe  even  think  the  concluding  coup- 
let profane.  But  Hafiz,  though  a  pious 
man,  was  no  Calvinist  ;  and  though  a 
wine-drinker,  could  still,  as  we  had  oc- 
casion above  to  reveal,  be  a  Broad 
Church  Mussulman. 

*  The  loves  of  Goethe  in  Studies  and  Ro- 
mances.    By  H.   Schutz   Wilson.      London  : 

1873- 
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Was  the  Koran  uncreated  ? 

That's  a  question  I  don't  ask  ; 
Or  did  it  begin,  and  when  was  it  dated  ? 

That's  for  me  too  hard  a  task. 
That  Allah  breathed  it  every  line, 

As  a  good  Moslem  I  believe  it  ; 
But  that  undated  was  good  wine. 

With  most  firm  faith  I  receive  it  ; 
Or  it  may  be,  as  some  one  thinks, 

The  angels  made  its  sparkling  grace, 
In  kindness  to  our  mortal  race  ; 

This  way  or  that,  in  any  case 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  man  who  drinks 

Looks  God  more  brightly  in  the  face  ! 

Drinking  is  generally  made  poetical  quiet  brooding  soul  to  sit  and  sip  alone, 
by  the  social  associations  which  accom-  as  smokers  smoke,  meditating  on  many 
pany  it.     It  is  possible,  however,  for  a     pleasant  things.     Hence  the  following  : 

DRINKING. 

Here  I  sit  alone,  alone. 
With  my  room  and  my  leisure  all  my  own  ; 
Tell  me  where  my  time  I  could  pass 
Better  than  here  with  myself  and  my  glass  ? 
With  no  man  near  to  nip  in  the  bud 
The  pleasant  thoughts  that  stir  my  blood  : 
Here  I  am  alone  with  myself  and  my  glass.  \ 

From  the  four  concluding  books  the  following  four  pieces  shall  suffice  : 

AGAINST  SYSTEM-BUILDERS. 

All  men,  both  great  and  small,  are  fain 
,      To  weave  a  web  out  of  their  brain. 
While  in  the  middle  they  sit  at  ease 
To  clip  and  snip  as  they  may  please  ; 
Then  if  a  breeze  comes  some  fine  day 
To  sweep  their  flimsy  threads  away. 
Straightway  they  cry — "  What  fiendish  malice 
To  overthrow  our  splendid  palace  !" 

STUPID  PIETY. 

If  the  Ass  whose  back  did  carry, 
'Mid  pomp  of  palms,  the  Son  of  Mary, 
To  Mecca  should  devoutly  fare. 
And  worship  with  the  pilgrims  there, 
He  would  go  and  back  return 
-  ■  An  Ass — the  ass  that  he  was  born  ! 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Jesus  came  down  from  heaven,  and  brought 
The  text  of  the  gospels  in  His  hand, 
The  text  which  God's  own  finger  wrote. 
And  read  it  to  the  faithful  band 
Of  His  disciples.     The  word  of  grace 
Once  sown  in  good  soil  grows  apace. 
He  rose  to  heaven,  and  with  Him  took 
The  faultless  text  of  the  sacred  book  ; 
But  in  their  hearts  the  truth  remained. 
And  each  one  wrote  from  day  to  day 
What  in  his  memory  each  retained. 
And  pictured  forth  in  his  own  way. 
Well,  they  were  men,  to  whom  God  lent. 
A  diverse  wit,  and  diverse  bent. 
And  therewith  we  must  be  content : 
We'll  get  no  more,  one  thing  is  clear. 
Till  the  last  trump  sounds  in  our  ear. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in     tical   scholars   have  not  always  shown 
this   short  poem,  which  our  hermeneu-     themselves  possessed  of. 

ADMISSION. 
HOURI. 

Here  by  Heaven's  decree  I  stand, 

A  warder  at  the  gate  of  grace  ; 
Thou  wouldst  come  in,  but  strange  misgiving 

Stirs  me  when  I  read  thy  face. 

Art  thou  faithful  to  the  prophet  ? 

Of  our  cousiiiship  and  kin  ? 
Through  what  sweatful  struggle  didst  thou 

Earn  the  right  to  enter  in  ? 

Didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  for  Allah  ? 

Show  thy  wounds  and  claim  reward  : 
Never  yet  against  the  faithful 

Was  the  blissful  portal  barred. 

Poet. 

Why  this  doubting  and  misgiving? 

I'm  a  man  ;  be  this  enough. 
Life's  a  battle  ;  I  have  fought  it 

With  sharp  sword  and  temper  tough. 

Whet  thine  eyes,  and  look  within  me. 
See  the  wounds  that  scar  this  heart — 

Wounds  from  Fortune's  freakish  humor- 
Wounds  from  Love's  delicious  dart? 

Yet  my  faith  was  never  shaken  : 

I  believed  my  love  was  true  ; 
Never  cursed  the  babbling  world, 

Though  it  gave  me  much  ado. 

With  a  band  of  noble  workers 

I  did  work,  and  knew  no  rest, 
Till  my  name  woke  love  bright-flaming 

From  the  hearts  of  all  the  best. 

No,  thou  wilt  not  choose  the  worser  ; 

Give  thy  hand,  and  grant  me  this. 
To  live,  and  on  thy  dainty  fingers 

Count  eternities  of  bliss. 

From  these  specimens,  the  readers  of  studies  in  which  their  great  school  of 
German  poetry  will  understand  that  the  philologers  was  then  beginning  to  exer- 
West  Eastern  Divan  is  really  only  a  cise  itself  ;  to  us  they  open  an  interest- 
book  of  scraps,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  ing  page  in  the  book  of  curious  and  cos- 
any  wise  as  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  stuff  mopolitan  scholarship  which  German 
on  which  the  poet's  reputation  with  pos-  literature  unfolds.  It  was  said  by 
terity  will  rest.  But  they  are  scraps  Lewes  that  Goethe  was  a  Greek  born  in 
from  the  rich  and  varied  portfolio  of  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
Germany's  master-mind  ;  and,  like  the  eenth  century.  This  is  so  far  true. 
obiter  dicta  of  a  great  lawyer,  will  justly  The  luxurious  enjoyment  and  reveren- 
carry  more  weight  than  formal  treatises  tial  worship  of  nature,  which  are  prom- 
from  a  less  gifted  mind.  To  the  Ger-  inent  everywhere  in  the  works  of  the 
mans,  these  excursions  of  their  great  German,  are  pure  Greek  ;  the  form  also 
poet  into  the  far  East  had  the  special  of  some  of  his  most  classical  works  is 
merit  of  opening  to  their  view  the  decidedly  Greek,  but  not  therefore  anti- 
general  human  aspects  of  those  oriental  German  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  tak- 
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ing  into  his  essentially  German  nature 
the  excellences  of  two  souls  so  far  apart 
as  Sophocles  and  Hafiz,  shows  a  capac- 
ity of  assimilation  and  reproduction 
which  is  characteristically  German. 
Taken  all  in  all,  as  a  man  of  various 
learning,  deep  thought,  laborious  scien- 


tific   research,  delicate  sensibility,  and    wood' s  Magazine. 


rich  fancy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
of  all  the  great  creative  intellects  that  in 
these  latter  days  have  given  a  European 
ascendency  to  the  literature  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  is 
their  most  complete  and  most  distinctly 
marked    representative    man.  —  Black- 


FESTIVAL  AMONG   THE    BASQUES. 


The  games  and  festivals  of  the  mod- 
ern Basques  furnish,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
approach  in  Western  Europe  to  what 
may  have  been — their  grosser  and  more 
brutal  features  excepted — the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games  of  ancient  Greece. 
Boxing,  wrestling,  chariot  and  horse 
racing  have  no  place  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Basques.  The  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales  presents  the  literary  side  of  these 
meetings  ;  the  gathering  of  the  high- 
landers  at  Braemar,  the  athletic.  But 
the  Basques  unite  recreation  of  mind 
with  that  of  the  body  ;  prizes  are  given 
equally  for  the  best  prose  or  verse 
composition,  to  the  best  improvisatore, 
to  the  successful  ball  player,  and  to  the 
athlete.  But  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
the  spectacles,  the  j)astorale  or  tragedie, 
a  dramatic  performance  with  dance  and 
music,  which  lasts  a  whole  day,  has  not 
even  a  prize  at  all  ;  rarely  does  the  sum 
collected  equal  the  expense  of  setting 
up  the  piece  ;  and,  stranger  still,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  exercises,  the 
manly  dance,  is  actually  paid  for  by  the 
dancers.  At  the  close  of  a. pastorale  the 
right  of  performing  the  first  dance  on 
the  vacant  stage  is  put  up  to  auction  by 
the  actors,  and  the  villages  or  co)?mmnes, 
bidding  against  each  other,  purchase  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  youth  to  dance 
the  first  saiit  Basque  alone  before  the 
public  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  money, 
but  artistic  enjoyment  and  local  fame, 
which  is  the  greatest  stimulant  to  suc- 
cess at  these  fetes. 

In  another  respect  these  fetes  are  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  yare  always 
held  in  the  open  air.  The  pastorale  or 
tragedie  is  performed  on  a  rough  plat- 
form, enclosed  by  no  barrier,  open  to  all 
the  spectators,  and  with  the  sky  alone  for 
its  roof.  The  long  ball  court,  with  its 
seats  at  the  upper  end  and  down  the 
sides,  is  equally  uncovered.     Like  the 


Greek  theatre  it  is  often  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  the  site.  In  the  dis- 
tance at  least  the  mountains  are  almost 
always  to  be  seen  ;  secular  trees  often 
overshadow  the  stone  or  wooden  seats 
on  which  the  principal  spectators  sit, 
and  afford  a  most  welcome  shade  from 
the  mid-day  sun  ;  while,  near  the  coast, 
the  breaking  wave  with  its  deeper  mur- 
mur fills  up  the  intervals  of  the  buzz  of 
conversation,  of  music,  of  shouting,  or 
of  applause.  These  different  kinds  of 
relaxation  are  not,  however,  found  com- 
bined all  in  any  one  district.  In  La 
Soule,  alone,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
French  divisions  of  the  Pays  Basque, 
are  dramatic  representations  given  ;  it 
is  there  too  that  dancing  flourishes  most, 
and  there  alone  are  the  strange  animal , 
dances,  with  their  quaint  tunes,  still 
preserved.  There  too,  on  the  outside 
of  the  throng,  athletes  may  be  seen 
throwing  the  heavy  iron  bar,  or  leaping 
with  a  somersault  in  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump.  In  the  Labourd  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarre 
the  ball  games  are  the  most  keenly  prac- 
tised, though  they  are  common  every- 
where ;  and  there  the  gift  and  habit  of 
improvisation  is  most  frequent,  and  the 
copla^ari^  makers  of  couplets,  or  berso- 
lari,  makers  of  verses,  contend  against 
each  other  in  poetic  strife  ;  it  is  there 
too  that  prizes  are  most  frequently  given 
for  written  compositions  both  in  prose 
and  verse. 

We  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  this  year's  fete  at  Sare,  a 
village  of  the  Labourd  which  boasts  the 
best  ball-players,  and  where,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie 
the  distinguished  Membre  de  I'lnstitut, 
the  art  of  improvisation  has  been  most 
carefully  fostered. 

The  fete  was  most  sadly  curtailed  by 
the  weather.     Nothing  could  be  done 
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on  the  second  and  third  days,  and  but 
little  even  on  the  first.  The  morning  of 
September  nth  opened  very  gloomily. 
It  had  rained  heavily  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  rain  was  still  falling. 
Little  by  little  things  looked  brighter. 
It  was  impossible  to  begin  the  sports  at 
the  appointed  hour,  but  toward  noon 
men  might  be  seen  with  sponges  sop- 
ping up  the  water  on  the  court.  Wood 
shavings  were  then  strewn  over  the 
wettest  parts,  fires  were  kindled,  and 
thus  the  place  was  sufficiently  dried  by 
the  afternoon  to  allow  of  the  first  in- 
ternational match  between  French  and 
Spanish  Basques  being  played. 

The  ball  court  here,  as  often  else- 
where, is  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  in 
front  of  the  mairie.  Formerly,  when 
leathern  gloves  alone  were  used,  the 
length  did  not  exceed  ninety  yards  ;  but 
since  the  invention  first  of  a  wooden, 
then  of  a  wicker  gauntlet,  bound  to  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  beyond  which  it 
extends  about  a  foot,  the  length  of  the 
court  has  been  extended  up  to  over  100 
yards.  At  Sare  the  distance  from  the 
extreme  wall  of  the  court  to  the  mairie 
is  115  measured  metres  (124  yards)  ; 
yet  the  ball,  which  weighs  125  grammes 
(over  four  ounces),  will  sometimes  strike 
the  first  story  before  it  reaches  the 
ground,  and  will  be  returned  clear  over 
the  20-feet  wall  at  the  other  end.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  muscular  force 
required.  The  ball,  though  driven  with 
such  force,  is  constantly  taken  before  it 
touches  the  ground,  and  to  an  uniniti- 
ated spectator  it  appears  as  if  the  impact 
would  almost  tear  off  the  striker's  arm  ; 
but  an  imperceptible  yielding  movement, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  before 
giving  the  forward  blow,  renders  it- 
harmless,  and  even  gives  an  appearance 
of  ease  to  the  stroke.  The  width  of  the 
court  is  about  25  feet.  The  chief  play- 
ers, on  whom  the  success  of  the  game 
mainly  depends,  are  on  the  in-side — the 
one  who  stands  at  the  M'all  and  receives 
the  ball  from  the  server,  and  strikes  it 
back  to  the  farther  end  of  the  court. 
On  the  out-side  it  is  the  huior^  or  server, 
and  the  player  who  stands  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  court  ;  the  other  players 
stand  between,  one  of  each  side  op- 
posite the  other.  The  sides  may  be  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  even  of  six  each. 
The  bulor,  or  server,  stards  at  about  25 


yards  from  the  wall,  and  strikes  the  ball 
with  his  open  hand  as  it  bounds  from  a 
small  wooden  or  stone  stand  on  which 
he  has  let  it  fall,  so  as  to  make  it  touch 
first  a  small  paved  spot  in  front  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  wall,  then  rise 
and  strike  the  wall,  when  it  is  caught  at 
the  rebound  by  the  opposing  player,  and 
hurled  in  a  magnificent  curve  to  the 
farther  end.  The  great  aim  of  the  server 
is  to  strike  the  flagged  space  just  at  its 
Juncture  with  the  wall  ;  the  ball  does 
not  then  rise,  but  shoots  along  the 
ground,  trying  to  the  utmost  the  skill  of 
the  striker  to  take  it  at  all.  A  very 
picturesque  feature  of  the  game  are  the 
attitudes  into  which  the  striker  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  by  the  very  varied  condi- 
tions under  which  he  takes  the  ball.  He 
first  stands  facing  the  bowler,  follows 
with  his  eye  the  coming  ball,  turns  to 
sees  where  it  will  strike  the  wall,  judges 
of  the  rebound,  then,  swiftly  turning, 
strikes  it  with  his  utmost  force — some- 
times at  his  full  height,  if  the  ball 
bounds  high,  sometimes  half  stooping, 
sometimes  on  his  back,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  taking  it  when  it  shoots 
along  the  ground.  The  postures  thus 
assumed  often  present  a  fine  study  for 
a  sculptor.  One  which  frequently 
occurs  when  the  ball  is  low  is  singularly 
like  that  of  the  archer  in  the  ^^ginetan 
marbles.  The  left  leg  is  extended  as 
far  as  possible  forward,  the  right  bent 
under  the  body  ;  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  and  arm  fall  naturally  and  lightly 
on  the  left  knee  ;  the  head  and  body  are 
thrown  back  ;  the  muscles  of  the  uplifted 
right  arm  are  still  in  full  tension  from 
the  force  of  the  blow  ;  and  the  wistful, 
eager  face  and  eyes  are  watching  the  bail 
as  it  speeds  in  lofty  curve  to  the  most 
distant  player.  As  in  cricket,  a  wet 
day  is  in  favor  of  the  bowler  or  server  ; 
a  fine  day,  when  the  ball  bounds  high, 
in  favor  of  the  striker.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  day  was  all  in  favor  of  the 
servers  ;  again  and  again  the  strikers 
were  on  their  backs,  sometimes  fairly 
rolling  over  on  the  ground  ;  yet,  such 
was  their  skill,  they  rarely  altogether 
missed  the  ball.  The  excitement  of  the 
game  when  the  ball  is  returned  four  or 
five  times  in  succession  from  either  end 
of  the  court  is  intense.  It  is  curious 
then  to  note  how  all  the  heads  of  the 
vast  crowd  turn    simultaneously,   as  if 
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moved  by  machinery,  in  the  direction  of 
the  ball's  flight.  This  does  not  very 
often  happen  ;  at  the  second  or  third 
stroke  the  ball  is  usually  driven  along 
the  ground,  and  is  stopped  or  returned 
by  one  of  the  middle  players,  and  the 
score  is  reckoned  by  the  place  where  it 
finally  rests.  The  drawback  of  the  game 
is  that  the  ball  is  so  often  sent  out  of 
court,  and  falta,  a  fault,  is  called  ;  but 
it  has  this  advantage  over  cricket,  that 
every  one  on  both  sides  is  always  actively 
engaged  —  none  are  standing  still.  A 
blow  from  a  ball  of  such  a  weight,  driven 
by  the  gauntlet,  is  not  slight  ;  yet  the 
spectators  are  quite  unprotected,  and  the 
squeezing,  and  ducking,  and  warding 
with  parasols  and  umbrellas  when  the 
ball  comes  among  them  afford  great 
merriment  to  those  in  safety  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  players  are  wonderfully 
quick  in  dodging  the  ball  when  it  is  not 
their  interest  to  take  it  ;  but  if,  in  the 
rush  to  strike  it,  a  spectator  gets  in  the 
way,  he  is  bowled  over  without  mercy, 
and  must  take  his  fail  good-humoredly. 
An  apology  is  almost  always  tendered 
immediately  afterward  ;  but  any  attempt 
to  resent  would  be  laughed  at,  or  be 
dangerous,  as  all  present  would  take  the 
player's  part.  The  counting  goes,  as  in 
tennis,  by  15,  30,  40,  and  the  game. 
There  are  chasses  and  demi-chasses,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  ex- 
plain. Three  or  five  umpires  are  always 
appointed,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  for  solemn  consultation  on  any 
doubtful  point.  Their  decision  is  never 
impugned  ;  but  in  very  dubious  cases 
they  call  in  the  aid  of  any  of  the  spec- 
tators, but  so  as  always  to  keep  the 
number  of  deciding  voices  odd. 

The  best  players  are  as  well  known  as 
are  our  eminent  cricketers.  "  Who  is 
that?"  I  asked  in  my  simplicity  of  a 
chance  neighbor.  "  That  !  That  is  the 
famus  Arrondo,"  replied  he,  with  a 
glance  of  such  intensely  contemptuous 
pity  that  I  questioned  him  no  more.  As 
a  rule  the  Spanish  Basques  are  better 
players  than  the  French,  and  are  often 
stronger  men.  The  French  account  for 
this  superiority  by  the  greater  laziness 
of  the  Spanish.  "  We  work,"  say  they, 
"  and  have  fewer  holidays  ;  they  don't 
work,  but  play  whenever  they  like,  and, 
beside,  have  many  more  holidays  to 
practise  in."   On  the  present  occasion, 


however,  the  Spanish  Basques  were  both 
smaller  and  fairer  men  than  the  French, 
and  after  a  fine  struggle,  in  which  the 
game  was  twice  called  even,  they  were 
beaten.  The  victory  was  chiefly  due  to 
a  douanier,  Berterretche,  who  served  on 
the  French  side,  and  to  their  two  strik- 
ers, Arrondo  and  Zilhar.  "  Bravo, 
Zilhar  !"  was  shouted  again  and  again 
during  the  contest  ;  but  the  beaten  party 
were  allowed  to  have  played  a  fine 
game. 

Among  other  characteristics  the 
stranger  will  notice  how,  at  noon,  when 
the  Angelus  is  sounded,  the  play  stops 
on  the  instant,  spectators  and  players 
uncover,  the  band  plays  softly  the 
Angelic  hymn,  every  head  is  bowed  in 
silence,  the  fingers  move  in  rapid  cross- 
ings, and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 
"  Who  says  Basque  says  Catholic,"  is 
a  country  proverb.  The  games  for 
money  prizes  are  contested  by  those  who 
may  be  called,  in  a  sense,  professional 
players  ;  but  on  other  occasions  men  of 
all  ranks  join,  and,  though  never  in  a 
public  match,  at  other  times  the  long 
cassock  of  a  priest  may  be  seen  whirling 
in  wondrous  gyrations  as  its  owner  takes 
his  part  in  a  game  where  every  one  else 
is  in  shirt  sleeves  and  pantaloons. 

Hardly  had  the  game  of  ball  been 
concluded,  and  the  spectators  left  the 
seats  which  they  had  patiently  occupied 
for  four  hours,  when  \.h.Q  garde-champ(ltre, 
a  fine  old  sailor,  mounted  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  court,  and,  using  his 
hands  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  sum- 
moned the  improvisatore  to  a  more 
gentle  contest.  First  a  blind  old  laborer, 
x^nibar  of  Sare,  appeared,  led  on  by  a 
boy.  As  he  crept  slowly  along  the  wall, 
twelve  feet  above  the  gathering  audience 
below,  there  was  a  cry  lest  he  should 
fall,  but  the  boy  held  him  firmly  by  the 
shoulders.  Then  a  pause  and  a  mur- 
mur of  disappointment  began  that  there 
would  be  no  other  candidate  ;  but  a  cur- 
ly headed  youth,  Pelho  of  Cambo,  came 
forward,  and  then  a  shout  announced 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Spanish 
bersolari,  Elicegni,  el  molinero  (the  mil- 
ler) of  Oyarzun,  in  Guipuzcoa  ;  a  laborer 
from  Echalar,  in  Navarre,  then  stood 
up  ;  then  Makharra  of  Souraide,  and  a 
man  from  Baigorry,  whose  heart,  how- 
ever, failed  him  before  it  came  to  his 
turn,  made  up  the  full  list.     The  jury. 
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who  sat  at  right  angles  to  the  competi- 
tors and  on  a  level  with  them,  were  four 
of  the  best  known  literary  men  of  the 
Pays  Basque — Dr.  Guibbeau,  maire  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  winner  of  poetical 
prizes  in  his  younger  days  ;  Captain 
Elisamboure,  best  of  living  song-writers 
in  Basque  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees  ;  M. 
Sallaberry,  of  Mauleon,  author  of  the 
best  collection  of  Basque  songs  set  to 
music  ;  *  and  Captain  Duvoisin,  the 
excellent  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Labourdin  dialect  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte. 

The  contest  was  conducted  in  this 
manner.  The  candidates  were  suces- 
sively  brought  forward  in  pairs  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall,  standing  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  mass  of  the  audience, 
chiefly  men,  in  the  court  beneath. 
Then  ensued  a  rapid  consultation  among 
the  jury,  and  the  theme  for  poetical 
debate  was  given  out.  Anibar  the  blind 
defended  the  cause  of  "  Sobriety" 
against  young  Pelho  of  Cambo,  who 
maintained  that  of  "  Good  Cheer." 
Each  sang,  or  rather  chanted,  a  verse  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  to  which  his  rival 
replied.  The  old  man,  in  a  voice  some- 
what broken  by  age,  started  with  a 
stanza  which  might  be  the  prelude  to 
anything.  Pelho  looked  horribly  ner- 
vous, and  squeezed  his  beret  (cap)  in  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  doomed  under 
severest  penalties  to  wring  out  the  last 
drop  of  any  moisture  that  might  be  in  it. 
Very  slowly  he  sang  his  first  verse, 
looking  anything  but  like  an  advocate  of 
good  cheer.  Anibar  replied,  but  again 
shot  wide  of  the  mark.  Pelho  was  less 
nervous  than  before.  His  third  verse 
in  reply  raised  the  first  burst  cf  ap- 
plause :  his  nervousness  wore  off  ;  his 
face  grew  smiling,  his  voice  firmer,  his 
song  quicker  and  more  lively,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  sixth  stanza  he  was  pro- 
claimed the  winner.  One  could  not 
help  pitying  the  poor  old  blind  man  as 
he  was  led  back  to  a  seat  where  he  sat 
dejectedly  to  the  end.  The  next  pair 
called  were  el  molinero  and  Etcheto,  the 
laborer  from  Navarre,  who  disputed  in 
Spanish  Basque.  The  subject  given 
was  the  lot  of  a  miller  compared  with 
that  of  a  laborer  ;  each  upheld  his  own 

*  "  Chants  Populaires  du  Pays  Basque,"  par 
J.  D.  J.  Sallaberry.    Bayonne  :  1870. 


calling.  The  miller  had  far  the  best  of 
it,  and  turned  the  laugh  on  his  own  side 
by  his  quick  repartees  when  accused  of 
taking  toll  of  grist  and  meal,  and  was 
proclaimed  the  victor.  The  man  from 
Baigorry  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  no 
chance  against  the  miller,  had  mean- 
while quietly  disappeared,  so  Pelho 
again  was  pitted  against  Makharra,  a 
laborer  of  Souraide.     The  subject  was 

Life  with  Contentment  at  Home" 
against  "  The  Search  for  Wealth  by 
Emigration  to  America."  The  new- 
comer was  smiling  and  confident,  rapid 
in  improvisation,  and  sang  well  with  an 
agreeable  voice  ;  but  though  he  had  the 
more  popular  side  of  "  Home  Life"  he 
failed  as  a  poet,  and  Pelho  won  his 
second  trial  amid  loud  applause  ;  but  the 
contest  had  been  closer  than  those  pre- 
ceding it.  Now  came  on  the  final 
struggle  between  Pelho  and  the  miller, 
the  one  a  French,  the  other  a  Spanish 
Basque,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
almost  an  international  character  to  the 
competition.  There  was,  however,  but 
little  expectation  among  the  French 
that  their  young  champion  would  hold 
his  own  against  the  redoubted  victor  of 
many  a  former  contest.  It  was  amid 
breathless  silence  (except  on  the  part  of 
some  chattering  girls)  that  the  two 
began.  The  miller  defended  the  condi- 
tion of  "  A  poor  Peasant  Proprietor," 
Pelho  that  of  "  A  Servant  or  Metayer 
(tenant)  under  a  Good  Master."  The 
appearance  and  attitude  of  the  men 
were  very  different. 

The  molinero  is  a  man  of  barely  mid- 
dle height,  but  of  Herculean  build,  and 
he  stood  with  arms  folded  across  his 
broad  chest,  occasionally,  during  a 
pause,  taking  a  hasty  sip  from  a  small 
wine  skin  proffered  by  his  brother. 
Pelho,  taller  and  slighter,  crushed  his 
cap  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  singing 
swayed  both  arms  to  the  tune  in  no 
ungraceful  fashion.  At  the  close  of 
each  of  his  first  few  verses  he  turned 
with  an  arch  glance  to  see  their  effect  on 
his  opponent  ;  but  he  discontinued  this 
when  he  found  him  always  ready.  The 
miller  sang  of  the  blessings  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  charms  of  ancestral  prop- 
erty, of  being  at  no  man's  beck  and  call, 
of  the  rent  which  the  tenant  farmer  had 
to  pay,  etc.,  etc. 
"  Yes,"  sang  Pelho  in  reply  ;  "  but  I 
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have  no  anxiety  ;  everything  is  provided 
for  me  ;  my  master  is  kind  and  good  ;  I 
don't  get  into  debt,  and  when  I  have 
paid  my  rent  I  have  still  money  to  put 
by.  I  do  not  borrow  to  cultivate  my 
land,  and  have  no  fear  of  mortgage  and 
of  lawsuit."  The  improvisation  was 
very  rapid.  Every  verse  was  saluted 
with  applause  ;  each  was  evidently  ready 
as  soon  as  his  rival  ceased,  and  began 
the  instant  that  he  could  be  heard.  For 
some  six  or  seven  verses  Pelho  held  his 
own  well,  but  after  that  the  physical 
strength  of  the  miller  began  to  tell. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  go  on  forever  ; 
but  Pelho  was  beginning  to  look  worn 
and  exhausted,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  stanza  the  jury  mercifully  de- 
cided that  the  prize  (80  francs)  should  be 
divided  between  them.  Two  verses  of 
thanks  from  each  to  the  jury,  to  the 
audience,  and  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  the 
prize-giver,  concluded  the  scene,  and 
the  successful  competitors  were  hurried 
off  to  the  mairie  to  receive  the  prize, 
Pelho  being  hugged  and  slapped  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  his  admiring 
friends.  It  was  striking  to  notice  here, 
as  in  the  pastorals,  how  much  further 
the  voice  can  be  heard  in  the  open  air 
in  singing,  chant,  or  recitation  than  in 
speaking.  The  jury,  though  seated 
near  to  them,  had  to  shout  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  to  the  candidates,  and  were 
even  then  heard  with  difficulty,  while 
every  word  of  the  younger  singers  was 
distinctly  heard.  Each  trial  lasted  from 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  the  better  per- 
formers getting  through  double  the  num- 
ber of  verses  which  the  inferior  actors 
did  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the  first 
pair  sung  only  six  verses  each,  the  last 
thirteen  each  in  almost  the  same  time. 
The  improvisatori  are  almost  all  of  the 
class  of  laborers,  peasant  farmers,  or 
artisans.     On  one  occasion  a  girl  ap- 


peared among  the  candidates  at  Sare, 
and  —  hear,  O  advocates  of  women's 
rights — was  at  once  unfairly  handicapped 
by  the  jury,  and  ordered  to  compose  in 
the  familiar  "  thou"  conjugation  instead 
of  the  ordinary  "  you"  form.  She  did 
it  fairly  well,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  prize. 

There  is,  however,  another  prize  given 
at  these  festivals,  for  which  men  of  all 
ranks  compete,  a  written  composition  in 
verse,  and  occasionally  in  prose.  The 
best  writers  among  both  French  and 
Spanish  Basques  engage  in  this.  While 
the  above  improvisations  were  going  on, 
printed  copies  of  the  two  prize  poems 
were  handed  round.  The  first  was 
gained  by  Pierre  Dibarrart,  the  pre- 
centor of  the  church  at  Baigorry,  for  a 
song  of  eleven  verses  called  "  The 
Charcoal-burner  on  the  Mountain  ;"  the 
second  by  Larrondoberri,  a  yeoman  of 
Sare,  for  a  fable  in  the  irregular  verse 
of  La  Fontaine,  "  The  Wolf  turned 
Saint."  Neither  are  above  the  usual 
level  of  prize  poems.  In  fact,  these 
contests,  though  undoubtedly  keeping 
alive  a  certain  amount  of  literary  taste, 
have  produced  no  really  fine  poem. 
The  best,  perhaps,  is  one  of  recent 
years  on  the  "  Basque  Language,"  by 
Sr.  Arrese  y  Beitia  ;  none  of  the  others 
are  above  the  rank  of  pleasing  songs. 

The  next  day  the  rain  was  unceasing, 
and  so  few  came  to  the  fete  that  the 
contest  for  the  best  "irrintz,"  the 
peculiar  shrill  mountain  cry  of  the 
Basque,  as  the  "  jodel"  is  among  the 
Tyrolese,  could  not  be  entered  on.  The 
rain,  however,  did  not  deter  the  peasants 
from  bringing  their  cattle  to  show  for 
prizes  on  the  Wednesday  morning  ; 
but  nothing  else  could  be  done,  and, 
except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
the  festival  was  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
weather." — Corn/iill  Magazine. 
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Chapter  I. 


A  LITTLE  one-horse  carriage,  very 
rickety,  very  steep  to  climb  into,  was 
jingling  its  way  along  the  road  from 
Orthez  to  Sauveterre.  There  was  much 
fuss  in  its  progress,  the  bells  on  the 
horse's  collar  shook,  the  wheels  rattled. 


the  drag  was  loose  and  made  a  dis- 
cordant noise,  but  for  all  that  the  pace 
was  not  very  great. 

There  were  two  occupants  of  this  un- 
comfortabie  vehicle,  a  young  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  and  a  small  trunk  was  strap- 
ped on  behind,  betraying  the  fact  that 
they  were  travellers. 
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"It  seems  a  very  long  way,  Dick," 
said  the  girl  restlessly  ;  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  so  far.  And  the  country  is 
very  disappointing,"  she  added  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  yet, 
dear,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  from  Sau- 
veterre  we  are  to  see  the  Pyrenees.  Al- 
ways impatient,  Nellie  !" 

"  I  am  not  exactly  impatient,  Dick," 
she  answered  ;  "  I  am  tormented  with 
fancies.  If  I  have  not  done  right  after 
all  !  if  this  governess's  place  turns  out 
a  failure,  and  it  is  a  very  long  way  from 
you  and  aunt  Mary,"  with  a  little  sob. 

"Oh,  my  dear  little  cousin,"  cried 
Dick  taking  her  hand  in  both  his,  "  you 
make  me  too  miserable  ;  is  it  not  your 
own  doing  ?  Have  not  I  implored  you 
almost  on  my  knees  to  give  it  up  ?  Has 
my  mother  left  anything  unsaid  to  per- 
suade you  to  make  Holmedale  your 
home  ?  and  you  did  nothing  but  go  on 
with  all  that  pretty  nonsense  of  yours 
about  being  independent.  How  can  a 
beautiful  child  like  you,  ever  be  inde- 
pendent ?  You  must  be  looked  after, 
and  taken  care  of,  wherever  you  go, 
and  yet  you  preferred  throwing  yourself 
on  the  kindness  of  utter  strangers,  to 
remaining  with  your  nearest  of  kin  and 
leading  the  life  of  a  princess  with  all  of 
us  for  your  slaves." 

"  Dick,  dear,  I  am  almost  sorry 
now," 

"  Sorry  ?  well,  then,  not  a  step  farther 
will  we  go  !  you  shall  go  back  with  me  ! 
Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie,  only  say  the  word  and 
back  we  go  at  once." 

"  Impossible!"  she  said.  Then,  sud- 
denly shaking  her  head,  and  smiling 
through  irrepressible  tears,  she  went  on, 
"  They  would  sue  me  for  breach  of 
contract  !  beside,  being  sorry  that  I 
came,  does  not  make  me  wish  to  go 
back." 

"  Does  it  not  ?"  said  Dick,  releasing 
her  hand,  and  turning  away  his  face  to 
conceal  his  disappointment. 

"  No,  no,  Dick,  you  poor  dear  old 
boy,"  said  Nellie  with  that  kind  of  pat- 
ronizing, affectionate  kindness  very 
young  ladies  [are  apt  to  use)  toward 
their  cousins  ;  "all  my  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting this  situation  were  so  admirable 
that  it  would  be  very  highly  unreason- 
able to  discard  them  now." 

"  It    would   be   the    first   reasonable 


thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,"  said 
Dick  bitterly.  He  was  a  tall  strapping 
fellow  about  thirty,  with  somewhat  ir- 
regular features,  his  want  of  beauty 
redeemed  by  the  honest  frank  expres- 
sion of  a  well-shaped  mouth,  and  won- 
derfully kindly  eyes.  He  wasted  the 
strong  love  of  his  heart  on  this  bright 
fanciful  girl  who,  being  extremely  ro- 
mantic and  with  a  gilded  imagination, 
had  yet  all  the  want  of  sympathy  of  ex- 
treme youth. 

Poor  Dick  !  how  fain  would  he  have 
taken  her  away  with  him,  back  to  the 
safe  shelter  of  his  own  lovely  old 
Berkshire  farm,  where,  as  he  fondly 
imagined,  everything  existed  to  make 
the  life  of  his  young  wife  a  Paradise  ; 
he  was  wealthy  enough  to  make  farming 
(to  her  at  least)  Arcadian,  asking  noth- 
ing more  of  her  than  to  share  his  love 
for  his  magnificent  Clydesdales,  his 
grand  shorthorns,  not  even  aspiring  to 
the  smallest  sympathy  for  the  black 
Berkshire  pigs,  so  precious  as  to  be  num- 
bered as  kings  only  expect  to  be.  Sally 
the  Fourteenth  and  Betty  the  Twelfth 
were  unique  !  Dick  Gordon  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  do  without  sympa- 
thy ;  his  mother,  who  lived  with  him, 
had  one  of  those  large  loving  natures 
that  influence  everything  and  every  one 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  A 
very  clever  woman  also,  capable,  manag- 
ing, full  of  tact.  She  also  was  very 
fond  of  Nellie  Grey,  the  only  child  of 
her  brother,  and  when  at  seventeen  the 
little  orphan  was  left  all  alone  in  her 
dingy  London  home,  Mrs.  Gordon 
hastened  to  bring  her  to  Holmedale  and 
be  to  her  as  loving  and  a  thousand  times 
more  motherly  than  her  own  dead  moth- 
er had  been. 

Nellie  had  been  brought  up  in  Lon- 
don ;  her  father  had  been  a  fashionable 
London  doctor,  and  had  at  one  time 
made  much  money,  but  with  affluence 
came  imprudence  ;  he  speculated,  hoping 
to  treble  what  he  possessed,  and  failed  ; 
when  he  died,  nothing  was  left  for 
Nellie,  not  even  enough  to  pay  for  her 
black  gowns. 

The  girl's  life  had  been  a  very  happy, 
if  somewhat  neglected  one  ;  she  had  had 
masters  for  all  the  usual  accomplish- 
ments, spoke  French  and  German  with 
facility,  played  the  piano  rather  incor- 
rectly,   and   sang   charmingly  ;  no  one 
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superintended  her  reading,  and  she  read 
every  novel  that  she  could  get  hold  of — 
fortunately  those  that  her  father's  house 
contained  were  not  harmful,  but  of  a 
very  romantic  order,  and  Nellie's  mind 
was  full  of  castles  in  the  air,  wonderful 
ideal  heroes,  and  strange  adventures. 

Her  first  experience  of  real  love  in 
real  life  was  her  cousin  Dick's  attach- 
ment, which  he  concealed  for  a  time  so 
effectively  that  had  she  not  been  enlight- 
ened by  her  friend,  the  vicar's  pretty 
daughter,  she  would  never  have  found 
it  out. 

Could  anything  be  less  romantic, 
more  odiously  commonplace  than  to 
marry  such  a  man  as  Dick — a  man  with 
such  a  close  cropped  head,  such  a  thick 
rough  mustache,  and  who  was  not  in 
the  least  fond  of  poetry  ? 

Nellie  hated  Holmedale  ;  she  was 
horribly  afraid  of  the  horses  and  cows, 
always  thought  that  Dick  would  be 
thrown  when  he  went  out  hunting,  and 
could  not  be  got  to  like  walks  in  the 
fields  or  ploughed  land  ;  she  was  a  born 
cockney,  and  country  life  had  no  charms 
for  her.  When  Mrs.  Gordon  realized 
that  her  son  had  really  given  away  his 
heart's  love  to  Nellie  Grey,  she  felt  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  ;  no  sorrow 
that  she  had  endured  herself  seemed  to 
her  heavier  than  that  of  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  pain  that  must  come  to  her 
boy  ;  yet  she  said  to  him  no  word  of 
remonstrance,  she  knew  too  well  the 
utter  uselessness  of  such  a  course  ;  but 
she  set  herself  to  study  Nellie's  char- 
acter, to  try  and  develop  her  really 
excellent  qualities,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface.  But  poor  little  Nellie  did 
not  want  to  be  taken  au  s'erieux  as  yet — 
she  wanted  to  wait  and  enjoy  herself 
and  dream  of  an  ideal  future,  and 
escape  from  the  deadly  monotony  of 
beautiful  Holmedale.  She  found  the 
opportunity  at  last.  A  friend  of  her 
early  days,  a  Miss  Graham,  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman  ;  she  wrote  to  her  fre- 
quently, urging  her  not  to  allow  herself 
to  become  a  dependent  on  her  aunt's 
kindness,  but  to  strike  out  a  line  for 
herself,  gain  her  own  bread,  see  some- 
thing of  the  world.  These  letters, 
combined  with  her  extreme  longing  for 
variety,  made  Nellie  search  the  adver- 
tisement sheets  of  the  Times  daily,  with 
a    hope    of    finding    something   which 


would  exactly  meet  her  wishes.  It  came 
at  last,  a  rather  unusual  advertisement, 
but  which  took  her  fancy  : 

"On  dematide  une  Institutrice  anglaise, 
munie  de  bons  renseignements,  au  pair  ;  s'a- 
dresser  a  Madame  la  Harpe,  Sauveterre." 

Nellie  did  what  was  not  right  :  she 
answered  the  advertisement,  obtained 
recommedations  from  old  friends  in 
London,  and  not  till  the  whole  thing 
was  arranged  did  she  tell  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  much  disturbed, 
grieved  and  displeased  with  what  she 
had  done,  but  unable  to  resist  the 
coaxing,  pleading  ways  and  kisses  of  the 
culprit.  She  consented  to  let  her  go, 
after  satisfying  herself  by  very  careful 
inquiries  that  the  French  lady  who 
advertised  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  she  was  not  without  a  secret  hope 
that  Nellie  might  learn  in  the  house  of 
strangers  to  appreciate  the  happy  home 
she  was  ready  to  sacrifice. 

Dick  Gordon  accompanied  her  on  her 
journey,  much  to  his  own  inconvenience, 
in  the  busy  spring-tide  of  the  year,  but 
to  the  last  he  cherished  a  hope  that  she 
might  repent  and  let  him  take  her  back 
again. 

The  little  carriage  jingled  on,  cross- 
ing, one  after  another,  long  vine-covered 
low  hills,  always  rising  and  falling  with 
about  the  same  unvaried  view — now  they 
passed  through  a  village,  now  again 
dipped  into  a  valley  and  up  once  more  ; 
vine-clad  hills  are  more  profitable  than 
picturesque,  the  straight  monotonous 
lines  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Nellie  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  by- 
and-by  she  put  out  a  cold  little  hand  for 
Dick  to  take  and  hold  ;  she  felt  great 
comfort  and  strength  in  his  warm,  strong 
clasp,  and  she  wanted  comfort  like  a 
child,  and  sought  for  it  without  a 
thought  of  the  cruel  pain  she  was  inflict- 
ing, for  Dick,  with  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  his  sympathetic  nature,  under- 
stood the  silent  appeal  and  took  it  for 
what  it  was  worth. 

As  the  road  rose  over  the  last  hill, 
and  reached  the  end  of  the  series,  the 
hills  stopped,  and,  as  it  were,  rolled 
back  to  right  and  left,  and  they  stood 
on  a  kind  of  high  plateau,  while  a  glori- 
ous view  broke  upon  them. 

Nestled  on  the  hillside  lay  Sauveterre, 
bounded  in  by  a  terrace-wall  ;  far  below. 
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a  deep  valley  fringed  with  trees,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  amid  stones  and  rocks 
and  boulders  of  granite,  rushed  the  river 
Gave  ;  behind,  the  low  vine-covered 
hills  ;  in  front,  all  middle  distances 
swept  away,  and  a  wondrous  vision 
standing  out  in  the  clear  air — the  grand 
range  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  framed  in 
by  the  branches  of  an  old  chestnut  tree 
which  hung  over  the  road,  seeming 
almost  like  a  cloud  in  the  air,  rose  the 
snow-clad  Pic  du  Midi. 

Neither  of  the  travellers  spoke  for  a 
moment — then  Nellie  turned  and  said 
breathlessly  : 

"  Oh,  Dick,  is  it  not  beautiful  ?" 

But  Dick  did  not  answer  ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  far  distance,  and  there 
was  a  strange  yearning  look  in  them, 
solemn,  intensely  sad.  Had  an  intuition 
come  to  him,  all  indefinite  as  yet,  that 
for  him  also  there  was  no  middle  distance 
in  life,  only  a  rushing  torrent  beating  it- 
self on  the  stones,  and  far  away  a  vision 
of  distant  heavenly  hills  ? 

But  there  was  no  time  for  thought  ; 
with  a  tremendous  crack  of  his  long- 
lashed  whip,  the  driver  urged  his  little 
horse  to  dash  into  the  stone-paved 
streets  of  Sauveterre  at  full  galop. 

Chapter  II. 

"  Where  do  Monsieur  and  Made- 
moiselle wish  to  descend  ?" 

"  At  the  Maison  de  Mabendie, 
Madame  la  Harpe, "  answered  Dick. 

"  Here  we  are.  Monsieur,"  and  the 
little  carriage  drew  up  suddenly  before 
a  narrow  little  street.  "  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  must  get  out  here,  go 
along  the  little  street,  turn  to  the  left, 
and  before  them  they  will  see  the  Maison 
de  Mabendie.  Does  Monsieur  propose 
to  return  to  Orthez  to-night  ?" 

Mr.  Gordon  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I 
must  be  at  Orthez  in  time  to  catch  the 
nine  o'clock  train,"  he  said.  "  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  take  me 
down  ?" 

"  Monsieur  must  not  start  later  than 
half-past  six.  See,  an  hour  to  rest  my 
horses,  and  Monsieur  must  start." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  only  an  hour,"  said 
Nellie  piteously  ;  she  had  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  stood  beside  him  trem- 
bling. 

"  An  hour  is  a  good  long  time,  Nell," 
he    said,    smiling   encouragement  —  he 


would  help  her  now  as  much  as  he 
could. 

The  coachman  remounted  his  seat  and 
drove  off  to  the  little  inn,  promising  to 
send  round  a  man  with  the  boxes  and 
small  packages  in  a  few  moments,  and 
anxious  to  lose  none  of  the  precious 
moments  in  which  he  wished  to  make 
himself  acquainted  as  much  as  possible 
with  his  cousin's  future  home,  Dick  drew 
her  quickly  with  him  down  the  ill- 
paved,  dirty  little  street.  The  approach 
was  unpromising,  but  ended  in  a  small 
open  court.  The  old  house  which  was 
their  destination  stood  in  a  beautiful 
situation  on  the  walls,  with  a  narrow 
terrace  round  it,  bounded  by  a  low 
parapet  actually  overhanging  the  valley 
and  the  river.  The  valley  was  half 
spanned  by  a  very  ancient  bridge,  the 
middle  arches  of  which  had  long  been 
swept  away,  the  rest  remained,  all 
clothed  with  ivy  and  other  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  the  far  distance  the 
wonderful  mountains.  It  would  be 
difificult  to  find  a  more  lovely  situation. 

The  old  house  was  large  and  pict- 
uresque, carrying  on  each  end  the 
iourelles,  indispensable  attributes  of 
noblesse.  It  was  washed  all  over  with 
yellow-wash  of  a  warm  color,  concealing 
the  thick  stone  walls,  in  many  places 
from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  The  nar- 
row terrace  was  bright  with  flowers  in 
great  earthen  jars. 

"It  is  very  pretty,  Nellie  !  Come, 
dear  !  don't  be  so  frightened  !"  said 
Dick,  patting  her  hand,  as  he  rang  the 
bell. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  with  a  kind 
of  rush,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
family  of  La  Harpe  poured  into  the 
courtyard. 

Outstretched  hands  greeted  the  new- 
comers, and  a  torrent  of  welcoming 
words. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  face  there  pho- 
tographed itself  on  Dick  Gordon's 
brain,  so  great  was  the  tension. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Harpe 
were  both  short,  both  perfectly  round. 
Madame  seemed  to  roll  rather  than 
walk,  bound  rather  than  turn  ;  very 
active,  very  voluble,  and  in  a  black 
gown  flashing  with  jet  beads. 

Mademoiselle  la  Harpe,  Amelie,  was 
just  what  her  mother  must  have  been  at 
her  age,   short,    plump,   rather  pretty 
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with  a  profusion  of  frizzy  black  hair, 
and  too  large  a  face,  all  epanouie  with 
good-nature. 

Monsieur  Jean  the  eldest  son,  and  his 
wife,  were  of  a  somewhat  different  type. 
Monsieur  Jean,  avocai,  thin,  pale,  bald, 
and  studious.  As  for  Madame  Jean, 
her  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  pitying 
saint — so  sweet,  so  sad,  and  so  worn. 
Behind  stood  two  bonnes^  with  rosy  faces 
and  bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  pict- 
uresquely tying  up  their  black  hair. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  make 
enough  of  Nellie.  They  pressed  her 
cousin  to  stay,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse,  his  presence  was  urgently  wanted 
at  home.  They  then,  all  of  them,  des- 
patched the  bonnes  to  prepare  some 
refreshment  for  him  before  his  depart- 
ure, and  conducted  them  into  the  large, 
cool  salon.  Time  was  going,  flying  very 
fast.  Dick  at  last  boldly  determined 
that  no  more  must  be  lost.  He  ad- 
vanced to  Monsieur  la  Harpe  and  asked 
to  speak  to  him  in  private. 

But  Madame  la  Harpe  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  excluded  from  the  inter- 
view, and  she  solemnly  led  the  way  into 
another  room,  followed  meekly  by  her 
lord  and  the  tall  Englishman,  who 
seemed  to  them  almost  colossal. 

"  I  have  but  a  very  short  time,"  said 
Dick,  in  his  frank,  open  way,  "  but  I 
am  most  anxious  to  commend  my  little 
cousin  to  your  care — she  has  no  nearer 
relation  than  my  mother  and  myself." 

Madame  la  Harpe  gave  a  little  wave 
of  her  hand.  "  You  may  depend  upon 
us,"  she  said.  "  Her  situation  with  us, 
au  pair,  makes  her  in  all  respects  one  of 
ourselves  ;  the  advantages  my  Amelie 
derives  from  her,  she  also  will  derive 
from  my  Amelie,  and — 

"Yes,  Madame,"  said  Dick  earnest- 
ly, "  but  I  venture  to  ask  even  more. 
She  is  only  seventeen  and  an  orphan. 
I  ask  for  her  your  tenderness,  your  care, 
your  consideration." 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  gave  his  chest 
such  a  resounding  thump  that  Dick  quite 
started. 

;  "  Faith  of  z.p'^re  de  famille  f  he  ex- 
claimed. "  She  shall  be  as  our  own 
child,  and  with  your  concurrence,  my 
good  sir,  I  will  marry  her  myself." 

Dick  started  again.  Madame  la 
Harpe  nodded  approvingly. 

"But,  my  friend,"    she  said,  "per- 


haps Monsieur  intends  to  marry  her  him- 
self ;  it  is  his  right,  and  as  her  only 
male  relative,  his  bounden  duty  ;  of 
course,  if  he  should  desire  it,  I  also  will 
do  my  best." 

A  confused  sense  came  flitting  over 
Dick's  bewildered  mind  that,  like  Boaz, 
as  nearest  of  kin,  he  had  a  solemn  duty 
to  perform  in  espousing  his  cousin  ;  then 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  crossed 
him,  and  he  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  In  England,  "  he  said  "it  is  our 
habit  to  let  young  ladies  please  them- 
selves about  marrying." 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  and  repre- 
hensible custom,"  said  Madame  la 
Harpe  severely. 

"  Madame  est  servie,"  said  a  maid  at 
the  door. 

"  Ah,  and  there  is  so  little  time,  and 
farewells  to  be  said  and  all  !"  cried  the 
good  father.  "  Monsieur."  with  another 
portentous  slap  on  the  breast,  "  you 
may  rest  contented,  we  will  take  every 
care  of  our  sacred  trust.  You  may  put 
every  confidence  in  me." 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  \"  said  Dick  heart- 
ily. He  read  something  straightforward 
and  honest  in  the  little  man's  black, 
bead-like  eyes. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  rose  and  bowed 
profoundly,  Dick  returned  the  bow  ; 
Madame  la  Harpe  courtesied,  and  Dick 
repeated  his  salutation.  It  was  like  the 
seal  of  some  solemn  compact.  Then 
she  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

If  Dick  Gordon's  healthy  English 
appetite  had  looked  for  cold  beef,  it 
looked  in  vain.  The  repast  consisted  of 
a  vast  omelette  salad,  bread  and  fruit, 
and  excellent  vin  ordinaire.  Nellie 
could  not  eat  a  mouthful  ;  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  cousin  as  if  she  would 
never  take  them  off.  The  time  was 
going  so  fast. 

Dick  Gordon  looked  again  at  his 
watch.  "  I  ought  to  start  for  the  inn  in 
five  minutes,"  he  said.  He  gave  a 
quick  look  round  at  the  whole  assem- 
bled family  :  his  look  ended  imploringly 
on  Madame  Jean.  A  flash  of  sympathy 
passed  between  them.     She  rose. 

"  Let  us  go,  my  friends,"  she  said. 
"  Our  friends  would  wish  to  say  their 
adieus  in  private  ;  and  little  demoiselle 
Nellie  must  have  many  messages  to 
send." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  cried  all  the 
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kind-hearted  family,  who  would  never 
have  thought  about  it  themselves,  and 
they  all  bustled  out. 

Nellie  waited  till  they  were  all  gone, 
then  she  ran  up  to  her  cousin  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  dear  Dick,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  been  so  wicked,  so  ungrateful. 
I  have  never  been  half  good  enough  to 
you,  and  now  you  are  going  away. 
Oh,  Dick  !  say  you  forgive  me  ;  and 
give  my  dear,  dear,  dearest  love  to  Aunt 
Mary." 

"  Forgive  you,  Nellie  ?  Child,  there 
is  nothing  to  forgive,  Nellie,  I  have 
never  told  you — I  did  not  want  you  to 
know  ;  but,  darling,  you  are  my  own 
heart's  love  !  Hush,  hush  ;  I  only  tell 
you  that  you  may  know  that  whenever 
you  want  a  home  or — or  a  friend,  a 
brother  or  protector,  I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you — to  welcome  you,  my  little  love, 
and  ask  nothing — nothing  in  return." 

She  was  sobbing  on  his  breast. 

There  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Madame  Jean's  soft  voice  : 

"  The  voiturier  begs  that  Monsieur 
will  come.' 

"  Dick,  Dick!  kiss  me,"  cried  Nellie 
almost  frantically,  for  her  cousin  had 
wrung  her  hands  and  was  turning  away. 

"  Good-by,  darling,  good-by. " 

"Dick,  won't  you  kiss  me?"  she 
cried,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck 
like  a  child. 

Then  he  stooped,  and  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately. 

"  God  bless  you  and  help  you,  Nellie  ! 
Good-by." 

He  went  out.  They  were  all  waiting 
for  him  outside.  How  he  got  through 
all  the  salutations,  bows,  and  farewells 
he  could  not  tell.  But  it  was  over  at 
last,  and  he  was  once  more  rapidly 
driving  down  the  road  to  Orthez. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Jean  stole  quietly 
back  to  Nellie,  and  allowed  her  to  sob 
out  her  grief  and  loneliness  in  her  kind 
arms. 

Chapter  III. 

In  a  very  few  days  Nellie  Grey  was 
quite  at  home  in  the  Maison  de  Maben- 
die,  and  now  the  spring  days  were 
lengthening,  and  the  sudden  summer  of 
the  South  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  hot 
splendor. 

At  first  Amelia  and  Nellie,  still  some- 


what shy  of  each  other,  worked  well 
together,  alternately  at  English  and 
French,  but  by  degrees  their  ardor  for 
study  somewhat  waned,  and  as  it  grew 
hotter  they  grew  more  desultory. 

The  life  was  very  different  to  anything 
to  which  Nellie  had  been  accustomed, 
but  the  facility  with  which  she  adapted 
herself  to  it  was  quite  astonishing.  Some- 
times she  wondered  with  a  little  start  of 
dismay,  what  her  Aunt  Mary  would 
have  said  if  she  had  seen  her  in  the 
mornings  going  about  the  house  in  a 
loose  dressing  gown  of  Pompadour 
print,  with  her  hair  not  done,  only 
rolled  up  over  a  comb.  At  first  she  felt 
very  untidy,  but  all  the  others  were  the 
same,  so  she  soon  began  to  think  it 
impossible  to  take  the  trouble  of  dress- 
ing herself  before  it  was  time  for  the 
twelve  o'clock  breakfast.  The  food  at 
first  seemed  a  little  strange  :  meat  was 
only  to  be  had  once  a  week  at  Sauve- 
terre.  Nobody  expected  it  oftener — not 
the  La  Harpes,  the  wealthiest  people 
in  the  little  town  ;  not  the  Marquis  and 
his  Parisienne  wife,  who  came  from 
Paris  to  spend  the  summer  in  their 
pretty,  old  chateau — nobody  thought  it 
necessary.  The  town  was  full  of  hens 
and  chickens  ;  eggs  abounded,  and 
formed  the  piece  de  resistance  at  every 
meal.  Then  Jeannette,  the  cook,  was 
so  clever  at  all  kinds  of  soups,  and 
would  go  along  ihe  roads  pulling  little 
tufts  of  foliage  out  of  the  banks,  from 
which  she  would  produce  a  delicious 
mdigre  or  a  fresh  salad  that  was  quite 
astonishing. 

Nellie  Grey  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
as  her  mother  had  been  before  her. 
The  church  stood  outside  the  town,  and 
was  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  except 
for  the  beauty  of  the  view.  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  stir  our  of  the  streets 
without  coming  into  sight  of  the  distant 
Pyrenees,  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening  constantly  varying  in  the  color 
of  their  splendor. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  was  the 
little  cemetery,  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  Thither  the  two  girls  would  walk 
every  Sunday  evening  before  the  hour  of 
the  last  service,  the  Salut.  They  ac- 
companied Madame  Jean,  for  in  the 
little  cemetery  lay  one  of  the  secrets  of 
her  sadness — two  baby  graves  side  by 
side,  their  little  mounds  railed  in  with 
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white  railings  like  the  sides  of  a  child's 
crib,  and  within  a  bright,  wild  bush  of 
flowers,  varying  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  always  sweet-smelling  and  luxu- 
riant. 

Madame  Jean  would  often  kneel  on 
the  wooden  step  at  the  foot  of  the  tiny 
graves  and  hide  her  face,  and  become 
so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  she  would 
hear  nothing — not  even  the  church  bells 
— and  the  two  girls  would  rouse  her 
tenderly,  and  glance  at  each  other  with 
awe  at  the  sight  of  her  far-away  look. 
There  was  another  secret  in  her  sad 
life  :  Monsieur  Jean  believed  nothing. 
He  was  tolerant  ;  he  did  not  scoff,  but 
for  all  that,  he  had  no  faith. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Madame  Jean  very 
softly  one  day,  "  the  Holy  Innocents 
must  have  a  peculiar  power  in  prayer, 
for  their  prayers  must  be  so  pure,  and 
unbiassed  by  even  natural  earthly  love. 
Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  dear  Madame,"  said 
Nellie  gently,  and  Madame  Jean  said  no 
more. 

One  day  Madame  la  Harpe  came  into 
the  salo7i,  where  all  the  younger  ladies 
were  busy  at  their  different  occupations. 

"  My  children,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a 
good  deed  to  propose  to  you  for  the 
improvement  of  your  souls.  Are  you 
willing  ?" 

"  Assuredly  !"  said  Amelie,  looking 
up  with  a  smile  ;  ''  Fi  done !  Mamma  ; 
do  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"It  is  old  Benoite  come  up  again. 
A  hundred  more  francs  are  wanted. 
Your  papa  will  give  five  ;  perhaps 
among  us  we  can  make  up  a  few  more." 

"  Who  is  old  Benoite  ?  What  is  it 
for?" 

"  You  shall  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
hear  the  story,  mignomie,"  said  Madame 
Jean," 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  qutte.  Mam- 
ma ?     A  begging  expedition  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  was  about  to  propose, 
Fran9oise.  You  and  Amelie  can  take 
half  the  town,  and  I  myself  with  Nellie, 
can  do  the  rest." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Nellie  shrinking, 
"  I  do  not  think  I  could  go  begging.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing,  I  should  not  like 
it  at>ll." 

".Then,  how  very  good  for  your 
soul  !"  said  Madame  Jean  quickly  and 
smiling. 


"  You  will  not  mind,  Nellie,"  said 
Amelie  encouragingly.  "  Mamma  will 
do  all  the  talking.  She  is  the  best 
queteuse  in  Sauveterre." 

"Go  to  the  kitchen,  ma  fill e^"  said 
Madame  la  Harpe,  "  and  take  Amelie 
with  you,  and  hear  Benoite' s  story  ;  she 
talks  French,  not  Basque." 

The  two  girls  went  down  to  the 
kitchen.  A  strong,  handsome-looking 
old  peasant  woman  was  seated  in  the 
place  of  honor  by  the  window. 

Jeannette  was  peeling  onions  in  a  big 
wooden  bowl  ;  Celestine,  the  other 
bonne,  balancing  herself  backward  or 
forward  on  her  pointed  sabots,  doing 
nothing.  "  Mademoiselle  has  not  seen 
Benoite,"  she  said,  pointing  out  the 
peasant  with  admiration. 

"  Ah  !  so  this  is  the  young  foreign 
lady,"  said  Benoite,  not  rising,  but  lift- 
ing up  her  head,  and  looking  at  Nellie 
with  a  pair  of  fine  dark  eyes  strangely 
brilliant  and  clear.  "  And  I  hear  that 
she  is  charitable  and  never  omits  to 
give  her  sous  at  the  church  door.  I  may 
surely  depend  upon  help  from  her." 

"  Surely,"  murmured  the  two  bonnes 
together. 

"But  then,  Benoite,"  said  Amelie 
playfully,  "  this  young  lady  sees  you  in 
a  beautiful  dark  cotton  gown,  with  a 
crimson  handkerchief  and  a  silk  one  on 
your  head.  She  must  say  to  herself. 
Why  does  this  rich  person  beg — hein  ?" 

"  So  she  knows  nothing,  my  little 
demoiselle  ?  Sit  down,  sit  down,  you 
shall  hear,"  and  with  the  gesture  of  a 
hostess  rather  than  a  guest,  she  made 
the  two  girls  sit  down  on  the  bench  be- 
fore her. 

"  I  was  young  once,  mes  filles,"  she 
began,  "  and  I  had  a  young  husband;  he 
was  very  bad,  very  wicked.  Most  hus- 
bands are  ;  be  advised  my  children,  do 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry  ;  the  single 
are  happier,  it  is. better  so — Fa  /" 

They  listened  with  all  submission. 

"  My  husband  was  so  bad  that  I  often 
wished  myself  dead  ;  he  beat  me,  he 
turned  me  out  on  the  hill-side  twice  on 
winter  nights,  he  drank — at  last  he  was 
never  sober.  We  had  two  children  ;  the 
eldest  was  a  girl,  her  name  was  Aline.  I 
called  her  Aline  after  Mdlle.  Aline  de 
Mabendie,  the  last  of  the  old  family. 
Aline  was  three  years  old  when,  in  a 
drunken  fit,  her  father  killed  her." 
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Nellie  gave  a  start  of  horror  and  dis- 
may, then  looked  with  astonishment  at 
Benoite.  She  had  told  the  story  so 
often  that  it  had  become  a  merely 
mechanical  narration,  in  fact,  there  was 
a  little  triumphant  complacency  in  her 
voice,  but  no  trace  of  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  But  that  was 
going  too  far  ;  Monsieur  le  Cure  would 
not  absolve  him  for  that  ;  the  drink- 
fever  came  on,  and  he  died  without  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  ;  he  was  very 
bad,  my  children.  Heaven  rest  his 
soul!     Well." 

Her  dark  eyes  lit  up,  she  was  evident- 
ly coming  to  the  interest  of  her  story. 
"  My  second  child  was  Jean  Marie  ;  he 
was  an  infant  at  the  time  ;  emotion  had 
tried  me,  I  could  not  nourish  him.  I 
had  a  goat  at  the  time  with  a  kid.  I 
sold  the  kid,  and  gave  Jean  Marie  to  the 
goat  ;  she  suckled  him  as  her  own  kid, 
and  at  the  sound  of  his  cry,  would  come 
bounding  in  to  stand  over  his  cradle  and 
feed  him,  and  he  throve  well.  Now  I 
knew  that  my  bad  husband  could  only 
be  saved  by  a  very  great  effort  on  my 
part,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  make 
my  boy  into  a  priest,  and  that  his  first 
mass  should  be  for  his  father's  soul.  I 
labored,  mes  Jilles,  I  worked  night  and 
day  ;  my  hands  are  not  weak  yet,  do 
you  see  ?  but  once  they  were  stronger 
than  two  women's.  God  helped  me. 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  saw  my  purpose  and 
educated  my  boy,  caused  him  to  pass 
into  the  college  ;  he  learns  a  great  deal, 
my  little  Jean  Marie.  See  !  here  are 
his  certificates,"  and  she  drew  a  little 
bundle  of  papers  from  her  pocket. 
"  Five  is  the  highest  mark,  see  !  Mes- 
demoiselles,  all  of  you,  come  close- 
Divinity  five.  Philosophy  five.  Good 
Conduct  four,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  says  they  are  excel- 
lent, and  now  he  will  be  ordained  in 
three  months,  and  a  hundred  francs  are 
required  for  his  fees,  and  these  are 
wanting." 

And  with  a  fine  dramatic  gesture 
Benoite  rose  to  her  feet,  drew  her  cloak 
round  her,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
kitchen. 

"  I  commend  the  matter  to  ces  de- 
moiselles," she  said.     "  Au  revoir.'' 

"  She  has  confidence,"  said  Jeannette 
with  admiration. 


"  She  is  quite  right,"  said  Amelie. 
"Come,  courage,  every  one.  You 
Jeannette  and  Celestine  must  also  do 
your  best.  Fancy  if,  after  all,  Jean 
Marie  should  not  be  ordained." 

"  It  must  not  be  thought  of,"  said 
the  stout  Jeannette,  putting  her  arms-a- 
kimbo— "  if  I  have  to  resign  all  my 
economies." 

"  You  will  not  refuse  to  undertake 
\\iQ  quete  now,  Nelline  ?"  said  Amelie, 
taking  the  arm  of  her  friend.  "  Indeed, 
you  need  have  no  fear.  Mamma,  as  I 
said,  is  an  accomplished  qtuteuse.'' 

Half  an  hour  later,  Madame  la  Harpe 
in  a  splendid  toilette  covered  with 
black  fringe,  and  a  bonnet  with  ostrich 
feathers,  started  on  her  pious  mission 
with  Nellie  by  her  side,  looking  very 
fair  and  shy  in  her  white  gown. 

They  went  to  all  the  principal  houses 
in  the  little  town,  and  Nellie,  at  first 
painfully  shy,  became  more  and  more 
amused. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  refuse 
me,  Madame,"  Madame  la  Harpe  would 
say  in  one  house.  "  You  have  such 
beautiful  and  amiable  children,  who  are 
so  especially  blessed  in  your  interior  I 
Such  a  good  object  !  Ah  !  Monsieur, 
your  face  is  the  very  type  of  the  benev- 
olent. You  have  never  refused  me 
before,  and  never,  no,  never  have  I  ask- 
ed for  a  more  worthy  object." 

Sous,  half-francs,  francs,  even  five- 
franc  pieces  rained  upon  her. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Madame  la  Harpe. 
"  I  am  dead  with  fatigue,  I  believe  my 
bonnet  to  be  on  one  side,  my  face 
streams.  Truly,  when  one  is  as  fat  as  I 
am,  one  should  limit  one's  piety. 
Stop  ;  there  is  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
himself.  She  gave  me  ten  francs,  but 
he  does  not  know  that,  and  he  might 
give  us  a  trifle." 

A  gentleman  was  strolling  up  the 
street  with  two  fat  mottled  pointers  at 
his  heels. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  en  province  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  shave  ;  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  improved  by  a  three 
weeks'  growth  of  irregular  whiskers,  his 
white  linen  dress  and  panama  hat  with 
a  broad  black  ribbon  spoke  of  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  elegance  relaxed. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried  Madame  la 
Harpe,   rapidly  grossing  the  road  with 
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the  bounding  motion  peculiar  to  her, 
"you  are  just  the  one  whom  I  have 
been  hoping  to  meet  !" 

"  At  your  service,  Madame,"  with  a 
low  bow,  and  the  gentleman  removed 
his  cigarette  from  between  his  teeth. 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  for  a  work  of  char- 
ity," she  began — 

**  Ah  bah  !  I  leave  all  these  matters 
of  my  wife,"  said  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
somewhat  abruptly. 

"  We  all  know  the  charity  of  Madame 
your  wife,  but  see.  Monsieur,  I  should 
like  to  give  you  also  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  little  something  for  your  soul." 

"  Which  wants  it  badly,  hein^ 
Madame?"  said  the  Marquis,  laughing. 

"  Of  that  I  can  be  no  judge  until  you 
have  either  refused  me  or  given  me  a 
little  donation." 

"  An  excellent  answer,  Madame.  So 
you  will  not  accept  my  wife's  alms  as 
mine  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  though  you  are  mar- 
ried fifteen  years,  you  have  not  lost 
your  individuality." 

"  And  this  young  lady.  Is  she  on 
the  same  quest  ?" 

Madame  la  Harpe  gave  a  rapid 
glance  at  Nellie,  which  she  interpreted 
rightly  as  an  entreaty  for  help.  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  stood  looking  at  her 
with  his  head  on  one  side  and  a  pair 
of  bright  little  eyes  glancing  like  jet 
beads.     She  looked  up  merrily, 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  my  first  queie,"  she 
said.  "  And  if  I  did  chance  to  take 
home  a  gold  napoleon  I  should " 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  I  should  jump  for  joy,"  said  Nellie 
demurely. 

Madame  la  Harpe  looked  shocked, 
she  evidently  thought  that  Nellie's  de- 
mand was  excessive. 

"  How  is  one  to  refuse,"  said  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  throwing  out  his 
hands,  "  when  wit  and  beauty  beg  ?" 

"  And  conscience  enjoins,"  said 
Nellie. 

"  Ah,  for  that  !"  and  he  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  opening 
his  purse  he  took  out  a  shining  napo- 
leon, and  hapded  it  to  Nellie  with  a 
profound  bow. 

"  Now  jump  !  jump  for  joy,  Made- 
moiselle," he  said. 

But  Nellie  had  become  suddenly  shy, 
and  blushed  rosily. 


"  Experience  is  not  so  charming  as 
anticipation,"  he  said  sharply. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Nel- 
lie.     "  I  shall  jump  when  I  get  home  !" 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  !"  And 
with  another  salute.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis resumed  his  cigarette  and  strolled 
on. 

"That  is  beyond  my  dreams,"  said 
Madame  la  Harpe.  "  I  wonder  how 
Amelie  and  my  daughter-in-law  have 
fared  ?" 

* '  No  one  could  refuse  Madame  Jean, ' ' 
said  Nellie.  "  It  would  be  like  refus- 
ing St.  Catherine  herself." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  very  saint,  -  my 
daughter-in-law,"  said  Madame  la 
Harpe  with  a  sigh.  "  Her  vocation 
was  always  the  cloister." 

"Indeed?"  said  Nellie  eagerly. 
"  Then  why  did  she  marry  ?" 

"  It  was  the  will  of  her  parents.  She 
had  a  good  portion,  and  was  a  very 
suitable /a/Y/  for  our  Jean,  We  had  no 
idea  that  her  inclination  was  so  strong  a 
one  when  we  arranged  the  marriage." 

"  And  Monsieur  Jean  ?" 

"  He  never  saw  her  till  all  was  ar- 
ranged ;  then  he  was  quite  satisfied  ;  he 
looked  upon  her  vocation  as  a  childish 
folly  that  she  would  soon  shake  off,  but 
she  never  will." 

"  Never  !"  said  Nellie  emphatically. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  sabots 
cloppeting  after  them  in  full  pursuit  ar- 
rested their  attention,  and  Toinnette, 
the  fat  bonne  from  the  inn,  came  up 
with  them. 

"  Stop,  stop,  Madame  !"  she  cried  in 
Basque.  "  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
The  omnibus  from  Orthez  has  just 
come  in,  and  three  gentlemen  have  de- 
scended at  the  inn.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  to  stop  or  to  go  on 
when  Jean  Marie's  horses  have  rested, 
but  they  are  rich,  and  beautiful — offi- 
cers !  and  in  uniform  ;  they  are  now 
seated  on  the  terrace  each  with  a  cigar,  a 
demi-tasse,  and  cognac.  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  they  would  give  largely.  It  was 
Madame's  Jeannette  who  sent  me  flying 
after  )'ou,  ladies." 

Madame  la  Harpe  5et  her  fringes  to 
rights  with  a  shake,  righted  her  bonnet 
and  turned  round. 

"Courage,  my  child,"  she  said  to 
Nellie.  "  This  task  shall  be  performed 
by  you." 
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"  But,  Madame,  surely — will  it  be 
really  right?" 

"  Your  duty — and  not  the  smallest 
impropriety  in  it  !  Heavens  !  My 
dear  child,  should  / — /  of  all  people — 
advise  an  indiscretion  ?  Anybody  may 
speak  or  converse  to  anybody  on  a 
qmte^  and  no  one  ever  takes  advantage 
of  it.  You  may  meet  the  same  individ- 
ual ten  minutes  after,  no  one  ventures 
to  bow,  there  is  no  acquaintance.  It  is 
strange  that  you  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  etiquette.  But  here  we  are  ! 
Why,  you  are  quite  pale,  Nelline  ?" 

"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,  Madame," 
said  Nellie  nervously. 

They  approached  the  narrow  strip  of 
garden  bordered  by  terrace,  belonging 
to  the  inn.  At  a  small  iron  table,  in 
the  midst  of  a  kind  of  arbor  of  untidy 
greenery,  sat  three  officers,  whose  epau- 
lettes and  gleaming  sword-belts  caught 
the  light  of  the  now  setting  sun. 

' '  Now,  my  child,  courage. ' ' 

Nellie  went  forward  desperately — 
went  quite  forward  till  she  stood  before 
the  three  men,  who  all  rose  to  their  feet 
simultaneously. 

"  Messieurs,"  she  began  tremulously 
and  clasping  her  hands  nervously  to- 
gether with  a  little  gesture  of  entreaty 
"  if  you  had  a  little  money,  just  a  few 
francs,  to  bestow  on  charity  !" 

"  Tiens  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  a  tone  of  such  unmixed  aston- 
ishment that  Nellie  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  laugh. 

"It  is  not  for  myself,"  she  said. 
"  Indeed  it  is  for  Benoite." 

"And  who  is  Benoite?"  said  the 
oldest  of  the  party — a  stout  gentleman 
with  a  magnificent  white  mustache 
pointed  with  mastic — with  great  sever- 
ity. 

' '  Benoite  has  a  son  and ' ' 

' '  Ah,  Benoite  has  a  son  !  then  why, 
Mademoiselle,  may  I  ask,  does  not 
Benoite's  son  support  his  mother  ?" 

"  The  young  lady  is  an  inexperienced 
queteiise,  man  General,"  said  one  of  the 
officers  in  a  low  voice. 

Nellie  caught  the  words,  and  looked 
gratefully  at  the  speaker.  He  was  tall 
for  a  Frenchman,  with  a  dark  face  and 
bright  observing  eyes,  a  mustache  of 
the  kind  called  coquettish  in  France, 
short,  well-trimmed,  and  turned  up- 
ward at  the  comers  with  a  twist,  cheeks 
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and  chin  of  the  blue  tint  of  a  dark  man 
closely  shaved. 

When  his  eyes  met  hers  there  was  a 
look  of  unbounded  admiration,  mixed 
with  some  pity  in  them. 

"  Old  Benoite's  son  cannot  help  her. 
Monsieur  le  General,''  she  said  with 
some  spirit.  "  He  is  in  a  seminar)',  and 
is  to  be  ordained  if,  among  us,  who  are 
the  friends  of  his  mother,  enough  money 
can  be  raised  to  pay  his  fees." 

"  Peste  !"  said  the  General.  "  I  am 
sorry.  Mademoiselle,  but  I  can  give  you 
nothing  ;  if  I  had  my  will,  the  conscrip- 
tion should  extend  to  the  priesthood, 
and  every  man-jack  among  them  should 
serve  his  time.  We  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  it  is  so. ' ' 

Nellie  made  a  little  haughty  bow  and 
turned  away,  when  she  was  again  arrest- 
ed by  the  young  officer  who  had  spoken 
before. 

"  If  Mademoiselle  will  accept  of  my 
small  contribution,"  he  said,  handing 
her  a  couple  of  francs,  "  I  shall  feel 
honored." 

Nellie  took  the  money,  saying  the 
formal  words  used  on  each  occasion  by 
Madame  la  Harpe  :  "  The  good  God 
will  reward  you.  Monsieur  " — and  she 
was  going  on  her  way  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  shrill  little  cry  and  a  rush 
past  her. 

"£tienne!" 

"  Mamma  !" 

And  the  young  officer  was  in  Madame 
la  Harpe' s  arms,  rapid  kisses  from  each 
side  to  the  other,  showering  between 
them. 

"  You  here,  my  son  ;  and  not  come 
at  once  to  me  !  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 

"  Hush,"  and  he  walked  away  with 
them  out  of  earshot  of  the  other  officers. 
"  I  am  with  the  General,  Mamma,  and 
cannot  leave  him  till  he  departs  by  the 
diligence  in  half  an  hour.  Then,  at 
once  I  join  you  !  I  have  news  for  you  too, 
but  I  must  not  stay  now.     A  iantSt.'" 

And  he  returned  to  his  duty. 

The  General  was  smoking  and  saying 
blasphemous  things,  launching  bad 
words,  and  worse  insinuations  against 
the  priests,  his  aide-de-camp  listen- 
ing with  profound  indifference,  when 
Etienne  la  Harpe  came  back. 

"  You  are  of  this  town,  docteur,'"  said 
the    General.     "  Who     is     the    lovely 
quUeuse  ?" 
16 
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"  She  is  a  young  Englishwoman,  7no7i 
General,  staying  with  my  mother." 

''  Peste !  I  envy  your  luck — she  is 
beautiful  as  a  houri." 

Chapter  III. 

"But  who  is  he,  Madame?"  said 
Nellie  when  her  breath  came  back,  and 
she  and  Madame  la  Harpe  were  hurry- 
ing rapidly  home  to  prepare  for  the  new 
arrival. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  He  is  my  Etienne,  my 
beautiful,  good  youngest  son  !  What  will 
they  all  say  !  We  did  not  expect  to  see 
him  for  another  three  months." 

'*  But  I  had  understood  that  your 
youngest  son  was  a  doctor,  Madame  ?" 

"  So  he  is  a  doctor — military  doctor, 
you  know.  He  must  have  got  promo- 
tion !  nothing  else  could  have  brought 
him  back  so  soon  !  oh  la  !  la  !  how  my 
bones  do  ache  !  To  think  that  Etienne 
should  be  come  back  so  soon  !' ' 

"  Well,  Mamma  !  and  what  success 
have  you  had  ?"  cried  Am6lie,  meeting 
them  at  the  door. 

"  He  is  come,  Amelie  !  He  has  ar- 
rived with  the  General  and  is  seeing  him 
off  by  the  diligence  at  this  very 
moment."     Amelie  looked   bewildered. 

"  Come  !"  she  said.  "  But  is  it 
then  too  late  ?  has  he  missed  his  chance 
for  lack  of  the  fees  ?" 

"  Missed  his  chance  !  for  shame, 
Amelie,  it  means  promotion,  on  the  con- 
trary. Oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again  !" 

Amelie' s  hands  went  up  in  the  air, 
her  eyes  opened. 

"  Heavens,  Mamma  !  is  this  delir- 
ium ?  And  you  look  so  hot  and  ex- 
hausted !  What  is  she  speaking 
about  ?"  she  added,  leading  her  mother 
in,  and  appealing  to  Nellie,  but  before 
Nellie  could  reply,  Jeannette  came  flying 
up  to  the  door,  the  ends  of  her  hand- 
kerchief streaming  behind  her  head. 

"  But  hear,  Mesdames  !  Monsieur 
le  docteur  has  come.  He  is  here  in 
person  !     Oh,  the  happy  day  !" 

"  Etienne  ?"  cried  Amelie. , 

"  Etienne  !  Who  speaks  of  Etienne  ?" 
and  out  of  his  room  came  Monsieur  le 
Harpe  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

' '  Etienne  is  here  !  he  but  sends  off 
the  General  and  joins  us  !"  said  Madame 
la  Harpe   sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Hark  !  the  horn  !  the  diligence 
goes  !"  cried  Jeannette. 


The  distant  note  of  the  diligence 
sounded  on  the  air,  and  it  had  hardly 
died  away  befor  Monsieur  Etienne  came 
clanking  into  view  in  all  the  splendor 
of  full  uniform.  Nellie  stood  by  watch- 
ing the  lavish  kisses,  from  the  first  ones 
bestowed  heartily  on  both  the  plump 
cheeks  of  "  Papa  "  to  those  finally  given 
to  Jeannette  the  foster-sister  of  Mon- 
sieur le  docteur. 

The  warm  greetings  were  over  at  last. 
The  evening  was  very  hot,  and  after 
dinner  the  whole  party  were  glad  to  de- 
scend to  the  terrace.  That  evening  was 
never  effaced  from  Nellie's  memory. 
They  all  sat  grouped,  the  ladies  with 
their  work,  the  gentlemen  leaning  back 
luxuriously.  Madame  Jean  with  her 
calm  pale  face  and  long  black  gown 
flitted  about  making  glasses  of  syrup  for 
Monsieur  Jean  and  Etienne,  the  latter 
took  the  hand  which  presented  the  glass 
to  him  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Always  a  ministering  angel,  ma 
soeur,''  he  said,  and  she  smiled  her  sweet 
sad  smile. 

Nellie  was  too  shy  to  look  much  at 
the  young  ofiicer,  but  his  quick  bright 
glances  followed  her  every  movement. 
She  sat  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
her  elbow  on  the  low  parapet  ;  the  fair 
soft  masses  of  her  golden  hair  were  a 
little  disordered  by  the  soft  wind  ;  her 
large  blue  eyes  were  cast  down  and  veil- 
ed often  by  their  thick  dark  lashes  ;  the 
bright  pink  color  came  and  went  in  her 
cheek.  Darkness  stole  softly  down 
over  the  mountains,  and  deepened  the 
shadows  in  the  valley  ;  the  noisy  dash 
of  the  river  below  made  a  sweet  monot- 
onous music. 

There  came  a  certain  hush  upon  all 
the  party  ;  they  felt  the  calm  of  the 
hour.  Monsieur  Jean  broke  the  silence 
first  ;  he  was,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
romantic. 

"  You  have  never  told  us  what 
brought  you  back  so  much  sooner  than 
we  expected,  Etienne,"  he  said. 

"  I  told  my  mother,"  answered  the 
young  doctor,  bending  forward  and  pat- 
ting the  little  fat  hand  of  Madame  la 
Harpe.  "  I  have  promotion.  I  have 
been  offered  the  post  of  medecin-en- 
chef  de  I'hopital  militaire  of  .  .  . 
Algiers  !" 

*'  Sapristi  r   cried    Monsieur  Jean  ; 
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"but  that  is  a 'good  position^!  a  first- 
rate  position  !"     , 

"  It  is  !"  said  Etienne,  leaning  back 
and  twisting  the  point  of  his  mustache. 

"  I  always  said  that  he  would  go  far  I' ' 
said  Monsieur  la  Harpe,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  a  chuckle. 

"  Merit,  skill  and  perseverance  always 
succeed,"  said  Monsieur  Jean. 

"  With  the  blessing  of  the  good 
God,"  said  Madame  Jean  softly. 
"  Etienne,  receive  my  congratulations." 

"  And  mine,  and  mine,  "  came  the 
chorus.  Nellie  felt  that  she  must  add 
her  little  offering,  and  she  said  timidly, 
"  Let  me  also  congratulate  you.  Mon- 
sieur." He  turned  sharply  round  at 
her  words  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
e?npressement. 

"  You  are  too  good,  Mademoiselle," 
he  said.  He  looked  at  her,  hoping  for 
some  further  speech,  but  she  said  no 
more. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  good  position,  Etienne," 
repeated  Monsieur  Jean,  leaning  back 
and  sipping  his  syrup.  "  But  Algiers 
is  far  from  home  ;  you  will  be  lonely. 
What  do  you  say,  my  father — shall  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  making  a  mar- 
riage for  this  famous  medecin-en-chef  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  it,"  said 
Madame  la  Harpe  gravely. 

A  sudden  flush  came  over  the  young 
doctor's  dark  face. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
"  if  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  begin 
such  a  subject  before  all  the  world,  I 
must  vanish," 

"All  the  world!"  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe.  "  Why,  you  are  in  the  bosom 
of  your  family  !" 

"  And  as  for  Nelline,"  said  Amelie 
affectionately,  "  she  is  one  of  us." 

"  A  dear  little  sister,"  said  Madame 
Jean  impulsively.  Madame  la  Harpe 
added  a  sounding  kiss. 
/  Nellie  laughed  a  little,  and  blushed 
still  more,  but  she  was  touched.  A 
contrast  flashed  into  her  mind  ;  all  this 
caressing,  this  vivacity  and  demon- 
strative words,  the  pretty  flattery,  the 
petting,  and  idle  sunny  life,  how  pleas- 
ant it  was  !  She  remembered  how 
different  it  was  at  Holmedale,  where 
every  one  was  busy,  where  her  Aunt 
Mary  always  expected  her  to  be  draw- 
ing, or  singing,  or  working  in  the  house, 
where  her  kiss  in  the  morning  was  so 


calm  and  gentle.  And  Dick,  [how  wel^ 
she  remembered  his  bitter  words  :  "  To 
go  back  would  be  the  first  reasonable 
thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life."  The 
words  had  not  struck  her  at  the  time, 
but  now  they  came  back  in  contrast 
with  all  the  petting  in  the  new  life. 
Then  came  a  little  pang  of  self-re- 
proach, and  a  vision  of  Dick's  kind, 
sorrowful  eyes  looking  down  upon  her 
with  that  haunting  look  of  intense  love. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  cold,  you 
shiver  ;  allow  me  to  put  this  round 
you." 

It  was  Etienne  offering  her  a  little 
shawl  ;  in  his  manner  the  devotion  of  a 
Frenchman. 

Down  below,  the  fire-flies  came  out 
and  danced  their  wild  starry  dance  in 
the  valley.  Nellie  had  shivered,  but 
not  with  cold — a  strange  sad  feeling 
stole  over  her.  Dick,  faithful,  noble 
Dick,  was  far  away,  with  his  young 
vigorous  life  blighted  by  the  cold  touch 
of  disappointment.  She  knew  now  that 
it  must  be  so,  and  she  took  the  shawl 
from  Etienne  la  Harpe  with  a  smile, 
and  a  little  profusion  of  pretty  French 
words. 

M  adame  Jean  that  night  came  up  to 
the  bedroom  occupied  by  Nellie  and 
Amelie,  and  sat  down  on  the  window- 
seat  while  they  loosened  their  hair. 
Nellie's  was  very  long,  and  flowed  all 
round  her  down  to  the  knees  when  [un- 
bound. 

"  You  are  like  a  fair  Magdalen,  my 
child,"  said  Madame  Jean  admiringly. 

Nellie  came  and  knelt  beside  her, 
putting  her  arms  round  her  waist,  "  And 
you  are  lovely  as  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, ' ' 
she  said.  "  Ah  !  why  is  there  sorrow 
to  hurt  this  beautiful,  happy  world  ?" 

"  Happiness  is  not  everything, 
Nelline  ;  live  for  anything  !  for  love, 
for  duty,  for  charity  if  you  will,  but  not 
for  happiness." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  for  which  I 
care  to  live,"  said  Nellie,  throwing  back 
her  long  hair  and  looking  up  at  her 
friend,  "  without  it  I  should  wish  to 
die!" 

"  God  help  you,  poor  little  sparkling 
fire-fly,"  said  Madame  Jean  tenderly, 
"  and  God  help  the  good,  noble  Eng- 
lishman who  loves  you  so  !" 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  cried 
Nellie,  starting   and  blushing   crimson. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  it ;  he  does  not  know 
what  love  is." 

"  Nelline  !  Nelline  !  and  do  you  ?'* 
cried  Amelie,   laughing. 

"  I  can  imagine,"  said  Nellie  hotly. 
"  My  cousin  finds  fault  with  me — true 
love  would  think  me  perfection  !" 

Madame  Jean  patted  her  cheek. 
'*  Well,  well,  nngnonne,"  she  said, 
*'  your  good  friends  will  take  care  of 
you,  you  need  not  worry  your  little  self 
about  such  matters.  Go  to  bed  and 
sleep." 

Chapter  IV. 

The  sunny  days  passed  on. 

"  How  changed  is  Monsieur  le  doc- 
teur,"  said  Jeannette  to  her  fellow- 
bonne.  * '  Formerly  he  was  out  all  day, 
now  he  spends  all  his  time  at  home,  and 
he  is  absorbed — distraite.  He  smokes 
less,  he  uses  double  the  perfumes. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Dame  !  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  !" 
said  Celestine,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Monsieur  la  Harpe 
very  gravely,  "  I  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you." 

Madame  la  Harpe  looked  startled  ;  it 
was  not  often  that  her  husband  originat- 
ed an  idea,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
very  often  a  good  one. 

"  I  listen,  my  friend,"  she  said. 

"  We  need  go  no  further  in  our  cor- 
respondence with  Monsienrand  Madame 
Lagrange.  Etienne  will  never  marry 
their  daughter." 

"  What  !  never  marry  her  !  a  young 
lady  with  65,000  francs  !  Madame 
Lagrange  would  never  have  given  a 
thought  to  Etienne  but  for  this  excel- 
lent position  he  has  acquired." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe,  "  he  will  never  marry  her." 

' '  But  why,  my  friend  .''' '  said  his  wife, 
with  suppressed  ire,  and  a  lurking  dread 
that  her  own  suspicions  might  be  con- 
firmed by  his  answer. 

"  Because  he  has  lost  his  heart,  and 
set  his  whole  affections  on  thelittle  Eng- 
lishwoman." 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  she  exclaimed, 
sinking  heavily  into  a  chair. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  rubbed  his 
hands.  "  I  have  been  reflecting,  ma 
femme,'^  he  said. 

She  looked  up  with  a  ray  of  hope — 
his  rare  reflections  were  apt  to  be  good. 


^  "  I  propose  to  say  nothing  to 
Etienne,"  he  said,  "  but  to  write  to 
that  good  Englishman  myself,  to  see 
whether  an  arrangement  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  These  Englishmen  are  rich  ; 
he  is  her  nearest  relative  ;  it  is  for 
him  to  settle  her  in  life  ;  at  all  events 
we  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  propose. 
If  the  affair  fails,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  thwart  Etienne,  but  1  [am  not  with- 
out hope.  Hist  !  not  a  word  !  let  us 
keep  this  little  affair  between  ourselves. ' ' 

Madame  la  Harpe  smiled  and  sighed. 
*' Mon  ami,"  she  said,  "finesse  is  re- 
quired. What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we 
not  break  off  finally  the  Lagrange  affair, 
but  leave  both  open  for  the  time  ? 
Etienne  may  be  in  love,  but  he  is  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  let  that  in- 
terfere with  a  business  arrangement  such 
as  marriage. ' ' 

"It  is  possible  !"  said  Monsieur  la 
Harpe,  "  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  another  child  with  eyes  like  those 
of  Jean's  wife  !" 

"  Bah  !  men  are  made  of  quite 
another  paste,"  said  Madame  la  Harpe. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  by  a  jerk  at  the  string  of  the 
persiennes  enabled  himself  to  see  out. 

"  Look,  ma  bonne,"  he  said.  "  Judge 
for  yourself. ' ' 

The  young  people  were  all  on  the 
terrace,  Amelie  and  Madame  Jean  seat- 
ed and  both  embroidering,  Nellie  filling 
a  large  earthenware  pot  with  a  huge 
wild  bouquet  of  sweet  roses  ;  by  her 
side  stood  Doctor  Etienne,  in  his  atti- 
tude, the  turn  of  head,  pose,  eveiything, 
the  look  of  empressement  almost  peculiar 
to  a  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  be 
speaking  very  earnestly,  for  they  saw 
Nellie  suddenly  pause  and  look  up  at 
him,  her  eyes  met  his,  and  suddenly  the 
bright  pink  color  flushed  her  fair  little 
face  ;  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  shyly 
took  up  a  little  rose  and  handed  it  to 
him.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with 
passion,  and  Nellie,  gathering  up  all 
that  remained  of  her  flowers  into  her 
gown,  went  hastily  over  to  Madame 
Jean  and  kneelt  down  beside  her. 

"Oh  la!  la!  "exclaimed  Madame 
la  Harpe. 

' '  Am  I,  or  am  I  not  a  man  of  pene- 
tration ?"  said  her  husband  smiting  his 
breast.     "  I  go  in,  I  write." 

Far  away   in   sunny  Berkshire,    one 
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sweet  fresh  evening  of  the  English 
summer,  Dick  Gordon  and  his  mother 
sat  in  the  garden  under  rustling  linden- 
trees,  when  a  large  and  important  look- 
ing letter  with  a  foreign  post-mark  was 
put  into  his  hand. 

"From  Nellie,  Dick?"  said  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

*'  No  !  but  from  Sauveterre  all  the 
same."     He  glanced  at  the  signature. 

"  From    the    old    father  ;  how    odd  ! 
What  can  he  have  to  say  ?" 

"  Nellie  has  not  written  for  some 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  looking 
rather  wistfully  at  her  son. 

He  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  reading 
the  letter,  and  though  a  fair  French 
scholar,  the  small  near  handwriting 
seemed  not  quite  easy  to  decipher. 

Dick  read  it  quite  through,  then  with- 
out a  word  of  comment  he  handed  it  to 
his  mother, 

"  Mother,  the  evening  is  fine,  I  am 
going  for  a  long  walk, "  he  said.  She 
thought  that  there  was  something  a  little 
odd  in  his  voice,  but  before  she  could 
speak,  he  was  gone,  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps crunching  the  gravel,  then  a  hollow 
sound  as  he  crossed  the  rustic  bridge 
over  the  little  river,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  tears  rose  to  Mrs.  Gordon's  eyes, 
but  she  brushed  them  quickly  away,  put 
on  her  spectacles  and  read  the  letter  : 

"  My  Dear  Monsieur  : 

"  You  may  recollect  that  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  I  had  the  honor  to  have 
with  you,  I  undertook  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  your  charming  young 
cousin  as  a  child  of  my  own  ;  at  that 
time  neither  I  nor  my  wife  could  foresee 
how  much  her  amiable  character,  her 
beauty,  ^her  freshness  and  her  piety 
would  endear  her  to  us  all.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  from  Mademoiselle 
Nellie  of  the  arrival  at  Sauveterre  of  my 
second  son  Etienne,  medecin-en-chef 
de  I'hOpital  militaire  de.  .  .  en  Alger. 
This  grade  he  has  recently  attained  :  it 
is  a  fine  position,  especially  when  ac- 
quired at  so  young  an  age  ;  my  son  is 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  mother 
and  myself  before  consigning  him  to  so 
distant  a  station  are  anxious  to  marry 
him,  and  already  a  very  desirable  alliance 
has  presented  itself.  But  youth  will  be 
youth.  My  son  has  become  madly  in 
love  with   Mademoiselle  your    cousin. 


It  is  with  difificulty  I  write,  terrified  lest 
you  should  perceive  in  me  the  smallest 
absence  of  delicacy  when  I  venture  to 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Nellie,  with 
every  discretion,  yet  appears  favorably 
inclined  toward  him.  You  are  aware, 
my  dear  Monsieur,  that  these  things  are 
affairs  of  business.  I  therefore  venture 
to  ask  whether  any  arrangements  could 
be  made,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of 
these  youthful  and  interesting  senti- 
ments. My  son,  with  an  income  from 
his  appointment  of  12,500  francs  a 
year,  enjoys  also  the  interest  of  the 
sum  that  he  will  inherit  at  my  death, 
namely  100,000  francs.  You  will  nat- 
urally understand  that  when  a  man  has 
a  competence  so  comfortable  to  offer, 
that  his  parents  hope  for  some  reciproc- 
ity in  choosing  a  wife  for  him.  With 
the  assurance  of  my  profoundly  distin- 
guished sentiments,  I  am, 
"  Jean  Marie  Etienne  la  Harpe." 

Mrs.  Gordon  laid  down  the  letter 
with  a  little  gasp.  "  My  poor  boy," 
she  said  to  herself. 

The  air  blew  chilly  through  the  trees. 
She  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  shivered, 
and  went  indoors. 

She  could  not  go  to  bed  or  rest.  She 
waited  in  her  room,  as  the  slow  hours 
struck  one  after  another,  till  she  heard 
Dick's  step  on  the  stairs — a  slow,  heavy 
step,  as  of  a  tired  man.  She  slipped 
out  into  the  passage,  and  met  him  at  the 
door  of  his  room. 

"  Good-night,  mother,"  he  said,  kiss- 
ing her  very  affectionately.  "  Good- 
night, dear  mother." 

That  was  all  that  was  ever  said 
between  them  to  betray  poor  Dick's 
buried  hopes. 

Chapter  V. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  la  Harpe 
awaited  with  ill-concealed  impatience 
the  answer  to  his  letter.  Things  were 
not  quite  easy  to  manage.  The 
Lagrange  family  were  beginning  to  dis- 
like the  procrastination  and  indecision 
of  the  La  Harpes'  proceedings.  It  was 
even  intimated  that  before  the  week  was 
over,  Madame  Lagrange  would  arrive 
in  Sauveterre,  and  this  idea  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  La  Harpes. 

But  on  the  first  day  that  an  answer 
from  England  could  have  been  reason- 
ably expected,  it  came. 
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Monsieur  la  Harpe  and  his  wife,  both 
quite  tremulous  with  excitement^  had  a 
little  mild  contention  as  to  who  should 
break  the  seal,  in  which  the  lady  pre- 
vailed. 

"  Heavens  !  what  writing  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Colossal,  but  legible,"  said  Mon- 
sieur la  Harpe,  and  he  slowly  read  as 
follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  My  cousin  will  have  a  fortune  of 
125,000  francs.  But  before  finally  con- 
senting to  such  a  marriage,  as  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  propose,  I  should  pre- 
fer making  the  acquaintance  of  Docteur 
la  Harpe.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  ar- 
rive in  Sauveterre  the  day  after  your  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter.     Yours,  etc." 

*'  Most  satisfactory,"  said  Monsieur 
la  Harpe  complacently.  "  It  more  than 
doubles  Etienne's  fortune." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Madame  la  Harpe 
gloomily.  "It  is  delightful,  but  oh, 
mon  ami,  if  he  should  not  arrive  before 
Madame  Lagrange  !" 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Let  us  not  anticipate  misfortunes," 
he  said.     "  And  now  to  tell  Etienne. " 

He  opened  the  door  and  called  his 
son.  The  young  doctor  came  in  twir- 
ling 'his  mustaches,  with  defiance  in 
his  face. 

Monsieur  la  Harpe  was  seated  pom- 
pously, his  hands  spread  on  his  ample 
tartan  waistcoat. 

"  My  son,"  he  began,  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  marriage." 

"  Papa,"  said  the  young  man  firmly, 
"  my  affections  are  engaged.  It  is  with 
infinite  pain,  but  without  hesitation, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  the  proffer- 
ed alHance. " 

"  Sir  !  Your  affections  are  engaged  !" 
cried  Monsieur  la  Harpe,  indignation  in 
his  tone,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Irrevocably,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
voice  of  despondency. 

"  And  may  I  ask  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  ?' ' 

"Need  you  ask?"  said  Etienne, 
throwing  out  both  his  hands.  "  When 
you  yourself  have  presented  me  to  her 
under  your  own  roof.  Sapristi !  one 
has  eyes." 

"Is  it  Nellie  Grey?" 


"Ah,  Papa  !" 

"  My  son  ;  I  bestow  her  upon  you  !" 

A  little  cry  of  astonishment,  then 
Etienne  threw  himself  into  his  father's 
arms  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
immediately  repeating  the  little  scene 
with  his  mother. 

They  showed  him  Dick  Gordon's 
letter,  of  which  he  approved  highly,  and 
he  readily  agreed  to  his  parents'  sug- 
gestion— that  not  a  word  should  be  said 
to  Nellie  until  after  her  cousin's  arrival. 

The  next  day  Madame  la  Harpe,  hav- 
ing quite  forgotten  that  Nellie  Grey 
was  still  ignorant  of  her  cousin's  pro- 
posed visit,  spoke  of  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelve  o'clock  breakfast. 

"  Nellie,  "she  said,  "  we  shall  hear 
the  horn  of  the  diligence  about  five 
o'clock,  and  Monsieur,  your  cousin,  is 
sure  to  come  by  it." 

"  My  cousin  coming?"  cried  Nellie, 
very  much  startled.  "  Indeed,  Mad- 
ame ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  mig- 
nonne.  Yes  ;  he  has  consented  to  come 
at  last  and  pay  us  a  little  visit." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him," 
said  Madame  Jean  kindly. 

Nellie  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
say.  Her  cheeks  burned,  her  head 
throbbed,  so  various  and  conflicting 
were  the  feelings  the  news  awakened  in 
her. 

Docteur  la  Harpe,  seeing  her  confu- 
sion, was  seized  with  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
and  went  away  for  the  whole  afternoon 
fishing  in  the  Gave. 

"  One  would  imagine  you  were  not 
altogether  pleased  to  see  your  cousin, 
Nellie,"  said  Madame  Jean  a  little 
sadly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Nellie,  pushing 
her  hair  away  from  her  temples  with  a 
rather  bewildered  look.  * '  I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  am  or  not." 

' '  But  why,  niignonne  ?  He  is  so 
good  and  kind,  and  so  fond  of  his  little 
cousin  !     Why,  what  is  it,  child  ?' ' 

For  Nellie  had  suddenly  put  her  arms 
round  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  drying  her 
tears,  but  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
"  Only  I  am  angry  with  myself.  We 
were  so  happy  and  peaceful,  every  day 
succeeded  each  other  with  so  much  that 
was  delightful.  I  am  a  little  sorry  that 
any  change  should  come." 
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"  And  you  think  that  your  good,  lov- 
ing cousin's  arrival  will  interrupt  this 
happy  state  of  things?"  said  Madame 
Jean,  a  little  severely. 

"  No,  no  !  I  don't  know  what  I 
mean.  Do  not  think  badly  of  me  ! 
But  Dick  finds  fault  with  me." 

"  He  loves  you  dearly." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Don't  you  understand  ? 
A  great  deal  too  much.  I  am  not  good 
enough!     It  oppresses  me. " 

There  was  petulence  in  her  voice. 
Madame  Jean  understood  all.  She 
wiped  away  the  tears  with  her  handker- 
chief. 

"  Well,  don't  cry  any  more,  mtgtionne, 
or  he  will  think  we  do  not  make  you 
happy." 

"  Oh  !  he  can  never  think  that," 
cried  Nellie  startled. 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can  think  other- 
wise, my  child,  if  you  meet  him  with 
red  eyes  and  a  little  red  nose." 

"  I  will  run  up  for  some  rose-water." 

Madame  Jean  looked  after  her  as  she 
ran  away,  with  a  smile  and  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  hope  the  poor,  brave,  good  Eng- 
lishman will  not  take  it  too  much  to 
heart,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Dick  Gordon  arrived  duly  by  the  dili- 
gence. He  went  first  to  the  inn  to  make 
some  improvement  in  his  appearance, 
as  he  had  travelled  day  and  night,  but 
before  seven  o'clock  he  arrived  at  the 
Maison  de  Mabendie,  and  found  the 
whole  party  just  rising  from  table. 

It  was  exceedingly  hot.  The  gentle- 
men were  clad  in  white  linen  from  head 
to  foot. 

Nellie  put  out  a  very  cold  little  hand 
to  meet  her  cousin,  and  hardly  ventured 
to  look  up  at  him  ;  but  when  she  did 
so,  she  gave  a  little  start. 

"  Oh,  Dick  !  Dick  !  Have  you  been 
ill?" 

"  No,  Nellie  ;  certainly  not.  What 
makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  You  are  so  changed." 

Dick's  face  had  grown  very  thin, 
which  made  his  eyes  look  much  larger, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  brown,  ruddy 
color  was  gone,  and  his  expression  was 
much  graver,  firmer,  and  older. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  be  more 
changed  than  you  are,  Nellie,"  he  said. 

"Am  I  changed?"  she  said  a  little 
coquettishly,  conscious  of  trained  curls 


on  her  brow  instead  of  the  old  natural 
silky  waviness,  and  of  considerable 
alterations  in  dress, 

"  Yes,  very  much  ;  you  look  older  and 
more  sedate,  and  you  have  become  quite 
a  little  Frenchwoman." 

Nellie  had  half  expected  a  compli- 
ment, and  missed  it.  She  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

In  the  evening  Dick  Gordon  and  the 
two  parents  had  an  interview  ;  it  was 
almost,  but  not  quite  satisfactory.  If 
Nellie  should  consent  to  this  marriage, 
her  cousin  would  settle  five  thousand 
pounds  on  her,  but  the  money  was  to 
remain  in  England,  in  securities  chosen 
by  himself,  and  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
^Ionsieur  la  Harpe  would  have  preferred 
that  his  son  should  have  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  money,  but  Dick  was  inex- 
orable, and  after  all,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man said,  "  Nowhere  could  it  be  in 
safer  hands  than  in  those  of  this  most 
amiable  of  cousins." 

It  was  proposed  that  Dick  should 
speak  to  Nellie  the  following  morning. 
He  shrunk  from  the  duty,  and  even  pro- 
posed that  the  young  doctor  should  be 
permitted  to  plead  his  cause,  but  this 
idea  was  received  with  such  horror  that 
Dick  perceived  himself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  of  some  enor- 
mity and,  inwardly  chafing  against  all 
this  nonsense  as  he  deemed  it,  he  con- 
sented. The  opportunity  came  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  Dick  stopped 
Nellie  as  she  was  following  Amelie  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Nellie  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
he  said  gently.  She  became  rather 
pale,  but  came  obedientl)'  back  into  the 
dining-room. 

"  They  will  be  coming  to  take  away 
the  things,"  said  Dick  nervously. 
"  Can't  we  go  somewhere  where  we  shall 
not  be  disturbed  ?" 

Nellie  did  not  speak,  but  led  the  way 
into  a  small  unused  saIo7i.  Dick  walk- 
ed to  the  window,  and  began  to  speak 
with  his  back  to  her. 

"  Nellie,"  he  said,  "  I  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  say  to  you,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  begin.  You  see, 
in  England  a  man  proposes  for  himself, 
but  here  it  is  different.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  la  Harpe  have  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  about  Doctor  Etienne." 
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"Ah!" 

Dick  turned  round  abruptly.  Nellie 
was  standing  with  her  hands  straight 
down  before  her,  clasped  tightly,  her 
face  raised,  her  fresh  lips  parted,  and  a 
glowing  tender  light  in  the  blue  eyes 
upraised  and  fixed  on  vacancy,  that  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast. 

"I  think  I  need  not  ask,"  he  said 
gently,  "  what  your  answer  will  be. 
Will  you  marry  him,  Nellie  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  word  was  hardly  breathed. 

Dick  turned  away  for  a  moment, 
passed  his  hand  quickly  over  his  face, 
then  came  forward  abruptly  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  Nellie,"  he  said,  his  lips  quivering 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  "  you  are  very 
young  ;  I  stand  in  the  position  of 
brother  or  even  of  father  to  you.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  consider.  Etienne  la 
Harpc  is  a  good,  honest,  well-conducted 
man." 

The  words  seemed  to  jar  upon  Nellie. 
She  drew  her  hand  away. 

*'  No,  hear  me,  dear,"  he  said  grave- 
ly. "  To  marry  him  you  must  resign 
your  country,  your  home,  all  the  habits 
of  your  youth,  indeed  even  your  old 
friends." 

"  All  this  is  nothing,"  she  said. 

Dick  turned  away,  this  time  bitterly 
wounded,  but  he  would  not  show  it. 
He  smiled  bravely  and  said,  "  I  have 
certainly  said  enough,  Nellie,  and  Doc- 
tor Etienne  may  now  plead  his  own 
cause.     I  will  go  and  tell  him." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  arm  and 
looked  up  at  him. 

"  Before  you  go,  Dick,"  she  said, 
"  say,  '  God  bless  you,  Nellie.'  " 

"  God  bless  you-,  my  own  little  sis- 
ter." 

"  And  you — you  don't  mind,  do  you  ? 
You  know,"  falteringly,  "you  always 
found  fault  with  me." 

"  Well,  Nellie,  never  again  !  I  have 
resigned  all  my  right  to  do  so.  But  did 
I  ?     I  don't  think  I  did  ;  but  let  me 

go-". 

Dick  went  downstairs.     He  said  two 

words  to  Doctor  Etienne,  who  dashed 
upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time  ;  then  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

Madame  Jean  passed  him,  and  caught 


a  glimpse  of  his  white  set  face.  "  Ah, 
mon  I)ieu,"  she  sighed,  "  the  world  is 
very  sad." 

But  there  were  two  upstairs  who  did 
not  think  so. 

Chapter  VI. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  preparation 
before  the  wedding,  Dick  Gordon  went 
away,  travelling  to  Pau  and  Biarritz, 
then  over  the  mountains  into  Spain. 
He  stayed  away  till  the  very  day  before 
the  marriage. 

The  ladies  had  often  bewailed  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  but  Etienne  must 
go  to  Algiers  to  begin  his  new  duties, 
and  modistes  and  lingeres  must  be  hasten- 
ed accordingly. 

Dick  Gordon  gave  his  cousin  two 
hundred  pounds  for  her  trousseau,  and 
the  result  was  charming. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Etienne 
and  Nellie  were  married,  old  Benoite's 
son  was  ordained 

"  A  good  omen  !"  said  Madame  Jean. 

The  last  moment  came,  all  must  sepa- 
rate ;  bride  and  bridegroom  bound  to 
their  far-distant  home  ;  Dick  back  to 
England  with  a  weary  weight  of  chill 
disappointment  on  his  young  heart  ; 
Madame  Jean,  strong  to  suffer  and 
strong  to  pray,  left  at   Sauveterre. 

There  were  tears  and  sobs  and  kisses. 

Doctor  Etienne  twisted  his  mus- 
taches and  looked  on. 

"  Take  care  of  her,"  said  Dick,  his 
warm  grasp  hurting  the  young  French- 
man's delicate  hand. 

"  That  is  the  affair  as  much  of  my 
honor  as  of  my  heart,"  he  answered, 
and  embraced  Dick  on  both  cheeks. 

Nellie  leant  forward  in  the  carriage  as 
they  drove  away,  watching  till  the  very 
last.  A  little  tiny  pang  stole  across  her 
even  then.  Dick  was  nearly  a  head 
taller  than  Etienne  or  any  man  there. 
"  It  is  all  very  well,"  she  said  to  herself 
a  little  impatiently,  "  but  poor  dear 
Dick  puts  every  one  out  of  propor- 
tion." 

Dick  Gordon  went  home.  He  found 
his  mother  waiting  for  him  at   the  door. 

"Well,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  "I 
have  married  her." 

"  My  dear  Dick,  what  ?" 

He  gave  an  odd  little  laugh. 

* '  I  have  become  so  used  to  French 
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ways,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  married  her  who  had  brought  the   shadow  on  her 

to  Dr.  la  Harpe."  son's  life. 

"  I  hope  she  will  live  to  repent  it,"         "  God  forbid,"   said  Dick  hastily. — 

said  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  hot,  burning  feel-  Temple  Bar. 
ing  rising  in  her  breast  against  the  girl 


AN   AUTUMN   MORNING. 

After  a  night  of  storm,  the  morning  breaks^ 

Gray,  soft,  and  still. 
Each  little  bird  within  its  bush  awakes, 

A  voice  in  feathers,  and  with  right  good  will 
Tunes  up  for  the  sweet  music  birds  have  played 
Since  the  glad  day  when  little  fowls  were  made. 

The  swarthy  crow  alights  upon  the  field 

Mid  silver  dews  ; 
His  keen  eye  marks  the  savory  grub  concealed, 

Nor  fears  he  for  the  wetting  of  his  shoes  ; 
Woe  to  the  worm  who  crawls  abroad,  a  prey 
Where  hunger  waits  with  cruel  beak  to  slay. 

Hunger,  imperious  lord,  thy  stem  decree 

Brooks  no  dispute  ; 
Never  a  despot  wielded  spell  like  thee, 

O'er  reasoning  man,  and  ruminating  brute — 
Old  serpent,  in  thy  coign  of  vantage  curled, 
Thy  well-poised  lever  moves  the  mighty  world  ! 

Who  whets  the  sickle  for  the  golden  corn 

On  yonder  hill  ? 
Who  wakes  the  reaper  in  the  misty  morn, 
To  garner  crops  for  sleepers  lying  still  ? 
Restless  and  ruthless  master,  at  thy  call. 
Harvests  are  reaped,  and  Sloth  will  leap  a  wall. 

Who  gives  a  savor  to  the  poor  man's  bread 

No  monarch  tastes  ? 
Wins  the  rare  pearl  thro'  peril  dark  and  dread  ? 

Plants  a  fair  garden  in  deserted  wastes  ? 
'Tis  thou,  great  motive  power  of  mortal  toil ; 
And  fruit  is  plucked  when  thou  dost  stir  the  soil. 

Yea,  fruit  is  plucked — what  cries  of  muffled  glee 

Arouse  mine  ear  ? 
Away,  ye  manikins,  that  apple-tree 

Bears  fruit  forbidden  !     Ah,  the  case  is  clear, 
The  roystering  wind  last  night  hath  wrought  me  ill, 
And  boys  are  boys,  with  many  a  void  to  fill. 

In  ragged  breeches,  pockets  have  no  holes, 

An  instinct  wise 
In  thrity  mothers — they,  poor  patient  souls. 
Must  build  up  life  with  small  economies  ; 
They  mend  their  nets,  and  have  their  sure  reward. 
Rough  winds  blow  dumplings  to  the  frugal  board. 
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But,  lo  !  the  gallant  sun  comes  forth  to  cheer 

All  hearts  and  eyes  ; 
Across  the  stream's  bright  mirror,  shining  clear, 

The  little  dabchicks  skim  with  joyful  cries ; 
And  in  cool  depths,  below  the  bridge's  rail, 
Theold  trout  lies,  and  moves  a  cautious    tail. 

The  cows  that  pasture  by  the  river's  brim, 

Contented  eat ; 
And  feeding,  in  the  distance,  golden  dim. 

On  the  hill  acre  where  we  cut  the  wheat, 
Sheep,  stepping  slowly  through  the  stubble,  seem 
A  flock  in  fairy-land,  where  poets  dream. 

O  Autumn  Morning,  sweet  enchantress,  rest, 

Fly  not  so  soon  ! 
Whisper  thy  secret  to  this  troubled  breast, 

For  all  the  world  is  listening  ere  the  noon  ; 
Alas,  already  shines  the  perfect  day, 
The  magic  morn  hath  vanished  away  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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The  remarkable  letter  of  the  Times' 
Philadelphia  Correspondent,  published 
on  Tuesday,  illustrates  what  is  believed 
in  America  to  be  the  greatest  or,  at  least, 
the  most  immediate  of  American  social 
dangers — the  growing  prominence  of 
the  Plutocrats,  and  the  growing  jeal- 
ousy with  which  they  are  regarded. 
We  have  nothing  in  England  quite  like 
the  American  millionnaire.  We  have  rich 
men  on  this  side,  but  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  are 
not  English,  and  of  whose  position  no- 
body knows  anything  accurately,  our 
Millionnaires  are  not  so  rich,  are  not  so 
prominent  in  the  national  life,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  devote  themselves  solely 
to  affairs.  Nobody  hears  much  of  Lord 
Overstone,  perhaps  of  all  British  sub- 
jects the  man  with  the  largest  available 
resources  ;  and  the  lesser  millionnaires, 
men  with  from  two  millions  to  five, 
either  "found  families,"  a  process 
which  involves  large  purchases  of  land 
and  comparative  obscurity  ;  or  take  to 
art  and  culture  ;  or,  like  Sir  T.  Brassey, 
range  themselves  into  the  system  by  ac- 
cepting office.  We  cannot  recall  a  man 
who  makes  himself  very  visible  by  his 
use  of  money  alone,  and  still  less  one 
who  makes  himself  obnoxious.  Baron 
Grant  wanted  to  do  the  former,  but  did 
not  succeed,  and  now  is  only  remember- 
ed by  Emma  shareholders,  and  the  cos- 


mopolitans in  rusty  coats  who  sit  about 
on  his  seats  and  enjoy  the  dreary  liveli- 
ness of  Leicester  Square.  In  America, 
however,  the  millionnaire  is  what  a  King 
is  in  Europe — an  object  always  of  per- 
petual notice,  and  often  of  fanatical  de- 
testation. Owing  partly  to  the  immense 
spaces,  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
and  partly  to  habit,  almost  all  great  un- 
dertakings in  the  Union,  and  more  es- 
pecially undertakings  in  the  interest  of 
communication,  are  carried  on  nomi- 
nally by  corporations,  and  these  corpora- 
tions tend  to  fall  under  individual  con- 
trol. The  Americans,  to  begin  with, 
prefer  the  Presidential  system  to  the 
Parliamentary  in  all  things,  and  leave 
to  individuals  whom  we  should  call 
Chairmen,  far  more  direct  power  than 
Englishmen  usually  do.  They  do  not 
use,  moreover,  the  checks  by  which 
we  habitually  prevent  single  men  from 
monopolizing  stock  in  any  concern,  and 
then  governing  it  at  their  own  discre- 
tion. The  notion  of  one  man  owning 
all  the  shares  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  appointing  all  the  Directors,  would 
horrify  Englishmen.  An  American  with 
a  great  fortune  can  buy  a  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  or  a  railway  line,  or  a  great  tele- 
graph system,  and  govern  it  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  he  has  many  temptations 
to  do  it.  He  wants  occupation,  he 
wants  power,  and  he  wants  status  ;  and 
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the  control,  say,  of  a  railway,  with  its 
stocks,  its  contracts,  its  patronage,  and 
its  importance  to  State  Governments, 
gives  him  all  he  wishes  for,  beside  a 
prospect,  if  he  manages  well,  of  indefi- 
nitely increasing  his  pile."  What 
Americans  want  with  colossal  fortunes 
we  can  hardly  imagine,  for  they  get 
little  that  Englishmen  think  pleasant  out 
of  them  ;  but  they  do  want  them,  and 
set  before  themselves  pecuniary  ideals 
which  to  Englishmen  seem  fabulous. 
Capitalists  who  should. know  tell  us  that 
Mr,  Stewart,  with  nineteen  millions, 
was  not  the  richest  American  alive,  one 
man,  at  least,  possessing  a  much  heavier 
impediment  to  carry  on  his  road  to 
heaven.  With  a  million  and  a  few  six- 
pences an  Englishman  is  inclined  to  re- 
tire, and  pursue  his  tastes  in  quiet  ;  but 
an  American  is  just  beginning  to  "  oper- 
ate ' '  on  the  grand  scale,  and  with  a 
sense  of  power  and  freedom.  With 
that  money,  he  begins  to  use  his  brains. 
An  American  millionnaire,  therefore, 
often  makes  himself  master  of  some 
grand  concern,  or  group  of  concerns, 
and  is  thenceforward  a  sort  of  King, 
governing  as  he  pleases,  pushing  his 
"  policy  "  as  against  other  "  policies," 
fighting  huge  corporations,  defying  the 
public,  with  which  he  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come  into  collision,  corrupting 
State  Governments,  and  even  influenc- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
He  occupies  the  position  at  once  of  a 
great  company  and  a  great  aristocrat, 
and  as  he  has  usually  as  few  bowels  as 
a  company,  and  is  as  self-centred  as  the 
great  aristocrat,  he  is  hated  as  neither 
is  hated  in  this  country.  And  there  is 
often  cause  for  hate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  community  than 
that  a  single  man  should  control  all  tele- 
graph lines,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent  is  nearly  the  case  in  America, 
or  should  be  able  to  make  or  destroy  en- 
tire cities,  counties,  and  methods  of 
industry,  by  altering  railway  routes  or 
rates — things  entirely  within  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  power,  or  Mr.  Jay  Gould's 
— throughout  great  States  ;  or  not  only 
own,  but  insist  on  doing  the  repairs  for 
half  a  city,  like  Mr.  Astor  in  New 
York.  A  feeling  grows  up  that  the  in- 
dividual should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  use  of  such  gigantic  power,   even 


though  it  be  derived  from  property,  just 
as  it  would  grow  up  here,  if  the  Grosven- 
ors,  the  Russells,  or  the  Bentinck  ladies 
used  the  enormous  powers  in  their  hands 
through  their  ownership  of  West  Lon- 
don in  any  whimsical  way.  Respect  for 
property  is  stronger  here  than  in  the 
Union  ;  but  just  let  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster order  his  tenants,  as  leases  fall 
in,  to  paint  all  their  houses  black. 
This  feeling  is  more  bitter  against  in- 
dividuals than  corporations — naturally, 
because  the  latter  create  less  sense  of  in- 
dividual and  unreasoning  will  ;  and  in 
America  it  rises  to  such  heights,  that  the 
most  prominent  millionnaires,  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  are  in  near- 
ly as  much  danger  from  dynamite  as 
ordinary  European  Kings.  Of  course, 
any  appearance  of  absolutism,  and  es- 
pecially, of  coarsely  cynical  absolutism, 
in  their  management,  deepens  the  feel- 
ing, both  on  its  good  and  its  bad  side, 
rousing  mere  envy  into  hatred,  while  it 
gives  to  the  hatred  the  excuse  of  patriot- 
ism. We  can  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  when,  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  W. 
Vanderbilt,  in  presence  of  an  "  inter- 
viewer," believed  by  his  readers  to  be 
trustworthy,  openly  "  damned  the  pub- 
lic," and  declared  that  anti-monopolists 
"  don't  come  so  high,"  but  are  always 
purchasable  at  reasonable  figures,  all 
America  began  discussing  his  position. 
The  sentence  was  probably  not  so  brutal 
as  it  reads,  for  a  "  black-mailer"  would 
be  very  likely  to  avail  himself  of  a  pop- 
ular feeling  to  extort  terms  ;  and  natu- 
rally Mr.  Vanderbilt  confuses  such  men, 
whom  he  often  sees,  with  the  patriots, 
whom  he  does  not  see  ;  but  the  speech, 
supposing  it  spoken,  reveals  a  habit  of 
purchasing  legislators,  and  so  far  justi- 
fies the  strongest  suspicion  that  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  means 
by  which  the  great  monopolists  seek 
their  ends.  It  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  American  world  cannot  be  sure  that 
immense  pecuniary  power  will  be  tem- 
pered by  great  public  spirit,  or  that  its 
possessors  will  never  be  tempted  by 
large  profits  to  themselves  or  their  stock- 
holders consciously  to  inflict  injury  on 
the  public.  They  did  do  it  in  the 
famous  Gold  Ring,  and  Americans,  with 
that  experience  behind  them,  are  right- 
fully jealous,  and  ask  what  would  hap- 
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pen  if  Mr.  Vanderbilt  saw  his  way  to  raise 
dividends  by  impoverishing  the  people  ? 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
not  very  easy  to  find.  That  public  feel- 
ing in  America  will  grow  more  bitter, 
we  have  little  doubt,  as  little  as  that  re- 
spect for  property  will  not  of  itself 
check  remedial  action.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  think  that  unreasonsble  ; 
but  if  one  of  these  Americans  came  over 
here,  and  shut  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
bought  all  its  shares,  as  he  easily 
might,  or  produced  a  "  Black  Friday" 
every  year,  by  withdrawing  gold,  as  he 
also  easily  might,  or  knocked  all  invest- 
ments to  pieces  by  perpetually  "  cor- 
nering"  Consols,  which,  is  not  so  im- 
possible as  it  looks,  we  doubt  if  English 
scruples  about  legislation  against  indi- 
viduals would  be  irremovably  strong  ; 
and  Americans  regard  the  "people" 
and  the  "  country  "  as  old  Legitimists 
regard  the  King.  They  sometimes  feel 
as  if  there  were  treason,  where  we 
should  only  see  oppressiveness.  But  to 
say  that  they  will  at  last  do  something, 
is  not  to  discern  the  method  they  will 
adopt.  A  much  sharper  Statute  of  Dis- 
tributions for  properties  exceeding  a 
million,  a  statute  absolutely  compelling 
division  on  pain  of  the  State  stepping  in 
as  heir,  would  palliate  the  evil,  for  it 
takes  two  generations  to  make  fortunes 
colossal,  and  to  place  them  in  young 
hands  ;  and  such  a  statute  would  not  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  American  senti- 
ment. They  do  not  actually  legislate 
against  Wills,  but  juries  very  often 
upset  them  upon  grounds  which  are 
really  reasons  of  public  sentiment.  An 
easier  way  would  be  to  create  a  Board 
of  Control  for  gigantic  concerns,  just  as 
we  did  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
have  done  recently  for  the  collective 
Railway  Interest  ;  but  the  Americans 
are  hampered  by  their  Constitution. 
When  evils  rise  to  a  certain  height,  the 
popular  will  has  nothing  to  act  through. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  single  State  to 


act,  in  the  face  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  about  breach  of  contract 
and  special  taxes,  and  we  are  not  cer- 
tain of  the  right  of  the  Central  Legisla- 
ture. We  do  not  ourselves  see  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
which  should  forbid  Congress  to  expro- 
priate with  compensation  any  property 
whatever  which  it  is  of  national  import- 
ance that  the  nation  should  possess  ;  and 
the  power  of  expropriation  implies  rights 
of  control,  in  the  public  interest.  Nor 
do  we  see,  either,  why  Congress  should 
not  legislate  for  all  means  of  communi- 
cation, as  it  does  for  the  Post  Office, 
and,  in  fact,  embrace  all  within  the  con- 
trol of  that  establishment.  American 
lawyers,  however,  shook  their  heads 
over  Emancipation  by  law,  except  as  an 
incident  of  the  War  ;  the  States  would 
be  jealous,  as  usual  ;  and  hitherto  the 
control  of  Railways  has  been  considered, 
as  was  shown  in  the  Illinois  agitation 
for  lower  rates,  within  State  purview. 
The  millionnaires  will,  therefore,  we 
conceive,  be  protected  by  legal  difficul- 
ties, until  on  some  fine  day  some  one  of 
them  does  something  which  touches 
general  feeling  to  the  quick,  and  pro- 
duces one  of  those  resolves  to  be  done 
with  the  evil  which  in  America,  as  in 
England,  so  enlighten  Constitutional 
lawyers.  A  ' '  latent  power, "  or  a 
"  legal  fiction,"  or  the  possibility  of  an 
"amendment,"  will  then  be  discover- 
ed pretty  fast,  and  the  world  will  won- 
der where  the  difficulty  was.  Before 
that  happens,  however,  we  expect  fully 
to  see  a  Central  Syndicate  in  New  York 
composed  of  millionnaires  only,  and  con- 
trolling all  telegraphs,  all  railways,  and 
consequently  not  only  all  intercommuni- 
cation, but  all  prices.  The  members  of 
that  Syndicate,  if  they  could  only  keep 
alive  a  twelvemonth — which  might  be 
difficult — would  at  the  end  of  the  time 
smile  at  the  Rothschilds  as  persons  who, 
in  the  petty  businesses  of  Europe,  were 
accounted  very  rich. — The  Spectator. 
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In  publishing,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Whitman,  Mr.  Rossetti  considered  that 
he  was  preparing  the  ground  for  the 


ultimate  publication  in  England  of  a 
complete  edition  of  the  poems  of  that 
remarkable,  if  rather  eccentric,  writer. 
That  event  has  now    at  length  taken 
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place  (though  not,  it  seems,  without  un- 
forseen  difficulty  of  some  kind,  marked 
by  a  long  interval  between  the  adver- 
tisement and  the  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  by  a  change  of  publishers  ap- 
parently at  the  last  moment),  and  Lon- 
don can  at  length  supply  us  from  its 
own  resources  with  copies  of  *'  Leaves 
of  Grass,"* under  which  title  the  author 
apparently  now  wishes  to  include  all  his 
poetical  works  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  are  presented  at  the  same  time  with 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  (published  1855  in  a  thin 
quarto,  type  set  up  by  the  author  him- 
self), which  is  now  not  easily  to  be  met 
with.  This  preface  was  not  reprinted 
in  subsequent  editions,  but  was  prefixed 
with  some  omissions  by  Mr.  Rosetti  to 
his  volume  of  selections.  For  what 
has  been  given  us  we  must  be  thankful, 
though  we  may  mildly  complain  that 
Whitman's  other  prose  works,  consist- 
ing of  two  books — one  a  magnificent 
political  prophecy,  and  the  other  a  per- 
sonal narrative  of  deep  interest — are  ap- 
parently to  be  withheld  from  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  though  long  ago  advertised 
as  published  or  to  be  published  in  com- 
pany with  the  preface  afore-mentioned. 
Even  in  America,  says  a  personal  friend 
of  the  author,  these  books  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  published,  though 
readers  occasionally  find  them  out,  and 
certainly  in  England  they  are  little 
enough  known.  The  reader  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  may  find  there  a  copy  of 
"  Democratic  Vistas,"  but  he  will 
search  in  vain  for  "  Memoranda  during 
the  War." 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  real  service 
has  been  rendered  to  us  by  the  publica- 
tion in  London  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass," 
and  against  the  printing  of  the  volume 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  with  few 
apparent  misprints,  excellencies  which 
no  doubt  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 
author,  who  knows  practically  what 
printing  is.  For  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  previous  editions  of  the 
poems  this  publication  has  an  interest 
of  its  own  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 

♦"Leaves  of  Grass."  By  Walt  Whitman. 
London,  David  Bogue,  1881.  "  Leaves  of 
Grass."  Preface  to  the  original  edition,  1855. 
London,  TrUbner  &  Co.,  1881. 


it  is  the  first  complete  English  edition. 
There  are  poems  contained  in  it  which 
have  either  never  appeared  before,  or 
only  in  a  separate  form  not  readily  to 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "  Song  of  the  Exposition," 
"  After  all  not  to  create  only,"  with  its 
funeral  chant  for  feudalism,  which  has 
passed  now  to  its  charnel  vault 

Coffin'd  with  crown  and  armour  on. 
Blazoned  with  Shakspere's  purple  page 
And  dirged  by  Tennyson's  sweet  sad  rhyme. 

There  are  also  throughout  the  poems 
changes  of  title,  omissions,  and  correc- 
tions, such  as  the  author  continually 
makes  in  his  works,  for,  rough  as  they 
seem  and  often  are,  the  roughness  is  not 
caused  by  want  of  revision  ;  and,  finally, 
the  poems  are  rearranged,  sometimes 
under  new  heads  altogether,  such  as 
"  Autumn  Rivulets,"  while  "  Passage 
to  India  "  remains  only  as  the  title  of  a 
single  poem,  which  in  1872  gave  its 
name  to  a  whole  volume.  But  to  men- 
tion these  in  detail,  and  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  them  taken  together,  would 
be  impossible  without  assuming  in  the 
reader  a  previous  knowledge  which  in 
most  cases  he  would  not  possess.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
more  general  considerations. 

Whitman  has  been  the  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiastic  and  rather  un- 
discriminating  admiration,  and  also  of  a 
certain  amount  of  furious  and  equally 
undiscriminating  abuse.  Neither  is  de- 
served, but  he  lays  himself  open,  it  must 
be  said,  almost  equally  to  both.  It  is 
time,  however,  that  an  attempt  were 
made  to  arrive  at  a  sober  estimate  of  his 
real  value  ;  and  to  the  formation  of  such 
an  estimate  those  should  contribute  who, 
having  carefully  considered  the  writings 
of  the  man,  feel  his  influence  strongly 
indeed,  as  all  such  will,  but  are  not 
overpowered  by  it,  and  see  his  great 
merits  plainly  without  being  thereby 
prevented  from  seeing  plainly  also  his 
great  excesses  and  defects.  A  few  of 
such  critics  have  already  essayed  the 
task,  but  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  no  room  for  more. 


It  is  said,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  said 
truly,  that  this  prophet  is  not  honored 
in  his  own  country.  This  does  not 
mean  that  his    books    have  not    been 
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bought  and  read  ;  indeed,  the  n-umber 
of  copies  sold  of  the  first  editions  of 
"  Leaves  of  Grass"  is  to  me  rather  a 
subject  of  surprise.  Astonishment  at 
the  audacity  of  the  venture  must  have 
had  some  share  in  raising  the  public  in- 
terest, for  the  book  unquestionably  sold 
well.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  merit 
of  the  author  was  quite  unrecognized  ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  some  who  were  most 
competent  to  judge,  he  was  estimated 
at  a  very  high  value.  "  The  most  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  America  has  yet  contributed  "  was 
Emerson's  verdict  on  the  book,  and 
Thoreau  thought  he  saw  something  al- 
most more  than  human  in  the  personal- 
ity of  .the  man.  But  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  were  not  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  accept  him  ;  they  have  per- 
haps too  little  confidence  in  their  own 
literary  originality  to  appreciate  duly 
one  from  among  themselves  who  breaks 
through  all  the  conventional  usages  of 
literature  ;  they  have  too  much  squeam- 
ish delicacy  to  admit  to  their  society  one 
who  is  so  brutally  outspoken  and  unre- 
fined. It  is  necessary  perhaps  that  this 
writer,  for  [we  need  not  be  zealous  to 
claim  for  him  the  title  of  poet,  should 
be  first  accepted  in  the  Old  World  before 
he  can  be  recognized  by  the  New, 
which  at  present  can  see  nothing  in 
literature  but  by  reflected  light.  Strange 
irony  of  fate,  if  such  should  be  the  des- 
tiny of  one  who  cast  off  the  conven- 
tional forms  in  order  to  free  himself  and 
his  country  from  Old  World  influences  ! 
"The  proof  of  a  poet  shall  be  sternly 
deferred  till  his  country  absorbs  him  as 
affectionately  as  he  has  absorbed  it." 
This  he  has  said  and  still  believes,  wait- 
ing in  confidence  for  that  proof  of  his 
title  to  be  forthcoming.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  he  should  be  slowly 
if  at  all  admitted  to  his  rights,  whether 
in  Old  World  or  in  New,  and  to  glance 
at  some  of  these  reasons  before  we  pro- 
ceed further  will  not  be  amiss. 

He  is  perhaps  of  all  writers  the  most 
repellent  to  the  reader  who  glances  at 
him  superficially.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  indecent,  and  that  too  not  accident- 
ally but  on  principle.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  morality,  and  that  I  hold 
to  be  essentially  sound  and  healthy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  section  of 
his  work,   and  occasionally  throughout 


the  poems  and  prose,  he  outrages  every 
ordinary  rule  of  decency.  There  is 
nothing  impure  in  this  kind  of  expos- 
ure ;  it  has  indeed  the  direct  anthitesis 
to  prurient  suggestion,  and  the  intention 
of  it  is  unquestionably  honest,  but  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  the  grav- 
est of  faults,  it  is  essentially  and  irre- 
deemably ugly  and  repulsive.  We  are 
most  of  us  agreed  that  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  a  region  of  reticence,  and 
into  this  region  the  writer  has  rushed 
himself  and  drags  us  unwillingly  after 
him.  He  stands  convicted  of  dnecpo- 
KaXca.,  if  of  nothing  worse.  Akin  to  this 
first  instance  of  defect  in  artistic  per- 
ception is  a  second — his  use,  namely,  of 
words  which  are  either  not  English  or 
essentially  vulgar  ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  a  not  unfrequent  neglect  of  syn- 
tax, which,  together  with  looseness  in 
the  application  of  some  words,  makes 
him  at  times  vague  or  unintelligible. 
Occasionally  there  occur  words  or  ex- 
pressions which,  though  not  ordinarily 
found  in  literature,  have  a  native  force 
which  justifies  them  ;  but  generally  it  is 
the  case  that  for  the  French  word  or  for 
the  vulgarism  savoring  either  of  the  gut- 
ter on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Yankee 
penny-a-liner  on  the  other  might  be  sub- 
stituted a  good  English  word  equally  ex- 
pressive. But  here  also  we  too  prob- 
ably have  before  us  a  fault  of  wilfulness, 
for  we  know  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
language  of  English  literature  to  be  large 
enough  for  the  poets  of  America,  but 
expects  accessions  to  it  from  Tennessee 
and  California.  If,  however,  he  has  in 
his  choice  of  words  sought  that  simplic- 
ity which  (to  quote  his  own  words)  is 
"  the  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression, 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters,' ' 
he  has  certainly  not  seldom  failed  to  at- 
tain it,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  attained 
by  pouring  out  indiscriminately  into  his 
pages  the  words  which  ran  naturally  off 
his  pen.  The  "  art  of  sinking  "  is  illus- 
trated in  his  juxtaposition  of  the  most 
incongruous  things,  and  this  especially 
in  his  well-known  catalogues,  which, 
though  sometimes  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting, are  generally  .only  absurd  and 
dull.  The  fact  that  they  are  introduced 
on  principle  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  an 
excuse  for  their  inartistic  and  formless 
character,  any  more  than  a  similar  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  allowed  for  offences  against 
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decency.  From  many  of  these  faults  a 
sense  of  humor  would  have  protected 
him  ;  and  this  also  might  have  preserved 
him  from  some  of  that  violently  feeble 
exaggeration  with  which  he  speaks  es- 
pecially of  his  own  countrymen  and 
their  institutions,  and  from  the  parade 
with  which  he  sometimes  announces 
truisms,  as  if  they  had  been  just  now  for 
the  first  time  discovered  by  himself. 
His  defence  on  the  general  charge  is 
finely  given  in  a  poem  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  written  in  Platte 
Canon,  Colorado. 

Spirit  that  formed  this  scene. 
These  tumbled  rock-piles  grim  and  red, 
These  reckless  heaven-ambitious  peaks, 
These    gorges,    turbulent-clear    streams,    this 

naked  freshness, 
These  formless  wild  arrays  .  .  . 
Was't  charged  against  my  chants  they  had  for- 
gotten art?  .  .  . 
But  thou  that  revelest  here,  spirit  that  formed 

this  scene. 
They  have  remembered  thee. 

But  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  attained  by  heaping  together 
uncouth  masses.  We  complain  not  so 
much  that  the  work  lacks  polish,  as  that 
the  writer  has  not  been  preserved  by 
his  own  native  genius  from  ugly  excres- 
cences. 

These  artistic  defects  and  his  general 
disregard  of  form  make  many  of  his 
works  repulsive,  and  do  not  allow  us  to 
accept  any  one  as  faultless.  But  they 
are  mostly  such  as  expurgation  could 
remove,  and  therefore  are  not  vital. 
The  characteristic  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  and  yet  repels,  is  his  intense 
egotism  and  self-assertion.  His  longest, 
and  in  some  respects  most  important, 
work — a  poem  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  lines,  with  which  the  original 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  opened — has  or 
had  his  own  name  as  the  title*  and  his 
own  personality  as  the  subject  ;  and 
this  self-assertion  of  the  individual  is 
perhaps  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Whitman's  work,  that  which  makes  it  in 
fact  representative  in  some  degrees  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the  egotism, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  personal  as 
typical.  The  poet  is  a  Kosmos,  and 
contains  within  himself  all  unity  and  all 

*  The  title  "Walt  Whitman,"  which  this 
poem  has  generally  borne  in  American  editions, 
is  now  altered  to  "Song  of  Myself." 


diversity.  What  he  claims  for  himself 
he  thereby  claims  for  others  on  the  same 
terms.  "  Underneath  all,  to  me  is  my- 
self, to  5'ou  yourself."  We  feel  when 
the  poet  proclaims  himself  "  an  acm^  of 
things  accomplished,"  for  whose  birth 
all  the  forces  of  the  universe  have  been  a 
preparation,  he  is  speaking  less  for  him- 
self individually  than  for  humanity,  the 
humanity  of  his  own  day  and  of  future 
days.  The  egotism  becomes  more  offen- 
sive when  it  is  obviously  personal  and 
indicates  himself  as  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  literature  ;  and  that,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  not  unseldom,  though  here  too 
he  claims  to  be  speaking  less  for  him- 
self than  for  the  future  race  of  demo- 
cratic poets.  To  these  charges  it  may  be 
added  that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  conven- 
tionality, he  is  in  his  more  ordinary 
work  a  mannerist  of  the  most  vulgar 
kind.  "  Oh  !  to  realize  space  !"  "  Have 
you  reckoned  a  thousand  acres  much  ?" 
"  Has  any  one  supposed  it  lucky  to  be 
born  ?  I  hasten  to  inform  him  or  her 
that  it  is  just  as  lucky  to  die."  "  I 
have  said  that  the  soul  is  not  more  than 
the  body,  and  I  have  said  that  the  body 
is  not  more  than  the  soul."  "  I  swear 
I  think  there  is  nothing  but  immortal- 
ity, that  the  exquisite  scheme  is  for  it, 
and  tlie  nebulous  float  is  for  it,  and  the 
cohering  is  for  it  !"  If  these  are  not  all 
exact  quotations,  every  one  will  recog- 
nize them  as  genuine  types.  No  style 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  parody  and 
burlesque.  But  when  he  is  at  his  best 
the  mannerism  is  in  a  great  measure 
shaken  off. 

The  disregard  of  metrical  uniformity 
is  another  fact  which  is  observed  by  the 
most  superficial  reader,  and  probably  re- 
pels him,  but  with  far  less  reason  than 
the  points  above  mentioned.  It  is  not 
indeed  correct  to  says  that  "  there  is  no 
trace  of  rhyme  or  metre "  in  these 
poems.  There  is  at  least  one  poem 
which  affords  an  instance  of  perfectly 
regular  metre  and  rhyme  throughout, 
and  in  another  the  regularity  in  these 
respects  is  all  but  complete  ;  while  in 
some  others,  such  as  "  Pioneers  "  and 
the  "  Dirge  for  two  Veterans,"  though 
there  is  no  rhyme  nor  an  absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  lines,  there  is  a 
stanziac  uniformity,  which  satisfies,  or 
almost  satisfies,  the  convenlional  expec- 
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tations.  As  for  the  rest,  some  is  quite 
formless  ;  but  for  the  most  part  there  is 
a  stongly  marked  and  characteristic 
rhythm,  not  strictly  metrical,  though 
with  metrical  tendencies,  nor  properly 
to  be  called  the  rhythm  of  prose.  It 
has  rather  the  monotony  of  a  chant  than 
the  varied  tones  of  the  best  rhythmical 
prose,  though  it  must  be  said  that  it  not 
only  resembles  but  is  identical  with  the 
early  prose  rhythm  of  the  same  author.* 
Every  reader  of  the  preface  before  us 
will  perceive  this  ;  and  we  are  relieved 
from  the  possibilty  of  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  passages  from  this  preface  have 
been  introduced  word  for  word,  or  with 
insignificant  changes,  into  subsequently 
published  poems,  being  divided  sticho- 
metrically  into  lines  by  the  natural 
pauses  of  the  sentence.  The  words 
which  he  himself  uttered  in  this  preface 
on  the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  uni- 
formity are  among  the  best  which  have 
been  spoken  on  that  subject  yet,  and  no 
apology  is  needed  for  quoting  them. 

The  poetic  quality  is  not  marshalled  in  rhyme 
or  uniformity  ,  .  .  but  is  the  life  of  these  and 
much  else,  and  is  in  the  soul.  The  profit  of 
rhyme  is  that  it  drops  seeds  of  a  sweeter  and 
more  luxuriant  rhyme,  and  of  uniformity  that 
it  conveys  itself  into  its  own  roots  in  the  ground 
out  of  sight.  The  rhyme  and  uniformity  of 
perfect  poems  show  the  free  growth  of  material 
laws,  and  bud  from  them  as  unerringly  and 
loosely  as  lilacs  and  roses  on  a  bush,  and  take 
shapes  as  compact  as  the  shapes  of  chestnuts, 
and  oranges,  and  melons,  and  pears,  and  shed 
the  perfume  impalpable  to  form.  The  fluency 
and  ornaments  of  the  finest  poems,  or  music, 
or  orations,  or  recitations  are  riot  independent 
but  dependent.  .  .  .  Who  troubles  himself 
about  his  ornaments  or  fluency  is  lost. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  though 
Whitman's    lines     are     not    ordinarily 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  later 
prose  of  "Democratic  Vistas,"  a  book  which 
is  comparatively  free  from  his  characteristic 
weaknesses,  the  writer  attains  to  a  prose  style 
of  much  greater  excellence.  This  book,  with 
its  Carlylian  eloquence  and  anti-Carlylian  op- 
timism, is  not  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  robust  faith  of  the  writer  in  the  .future  of 
American  democracy,  than  on  account  of  his 
keen  perception  and  vigorous  denunciation  of 
its  present  faults  and  failings,  and  is  enough 
by  itself  to  stamp  him  as  a  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  a  prose  poet  of  the  first 
order.  The  English  reader  who  would  under- 
stand the  author's  drift  and  hear  the  key-note 
of  his  philosophy,  could  not  do  better  than  be- 
gin with  this  book,  but  that  it  is  in  England  al- 
most unobtainable. 


metrical,  yet  they  have  metrical  tenden- 
cies, and  this  will  readily  be  perceived 
by  any  one  who  reads  them  aloud.  The 
prevailing  rhythm  is  dactylic.  Every 
reader  of  Whitman  will  recognize  as 
characteristic  the  following  examples, 
chosen  purely  to  illustrate  the  move- 
ment : 

Vigil  strange  I  kept  on  the  field  one  night ; 

When  you,  my  son  and  my  comrade,  dropt  at 
my  side  that  day, 

One  look  I  but  gave,  which  your  dear  eyes  re- 
turn'd  with  a  look  I  shall  never  forget  ; 

One  touch  of  your  hand  to  mine,  O  boy, 
reach'd  up  as  you  lay  on  the  ground. 

Then  onward  I  sped  in  the  battle.   .  .  . 

Or  again — 

It  is  well — against  such  I  say  not  a  word,  I  am 

their  poet  also  ; 
But  behold  such  swiftly  subside,  burnt  up  for 

Religion's  sake  ; 
For  not  all  matter  is  fuel  to  heat,  impalpable 

flame,  the  essential  life  of  the  earth. 
Any  more  than  such  are  to  Religion. 

Not  unseldom  we  find  regular  or 
slightly  irregular  hexameters,  sometimes 
several  in  succession,  and  occasionally 
also  pentametres,  e.g. — 

Do  you  not  know,  O  speech,  how  the  buds  be- 
neath you  are  folded  ? 

Or, 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles,  and 
pierced  with  missiles  I  saw  them, 

And  carried  hither  and  yon  through  the  smoke, 
and  torn  and  bloody. 

Or  again  (an  elegiac  couplet) — 

Chants  going  forth  from  the  centre,  from  Kan- 
sas, and  thence  equidistant 

Shooting  in  pulses  of  fire,  ceaseless,  to  vivify 
all. 

But  these  are  accidents.  Let  me  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  one  form  of 
this  rhythm  which  is  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  design,  the  occasional  lengthen- 
ing of  line  in  passionate  lyrical  out- 
bursts, which  produces  sometimes  a  re- 
markable effect  of  intensity  in  that  it 
"  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates  " 
the  notes  in  the  eagerness  as  it  were  of 
the  verse  to  find  a  cadence. 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  O  I  think  you  could 
give  me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only 
would. 

From  these  dactylics  we  pass  to  the 
inspiring  trochaics  of  "  Pioneers,"  and 
finally,  as  the  poet  grows  graver  in  the 
more  deeply  spiritual  songs  of  the  soul 
and  of  death,  which  are  among  his  last 
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productions,  with  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
earlier  rhythm  mingles  the  graver  tone 
of  the  iambic,  as  in  the  remarkable 
poem  called  "  Passage  to  India." 

Passage  indeed,  O  soul,  to  primal  thought. 
Not  lands  and  seas  alone,  thy  own  clear  fresh- 
ness. 
The  young  maturity  of  brood  and  bloom, 
To  realms  of  budding  bibles. 

Or  again,  in  the  still  more  recent  "  Song 
of  the  Redwood  Tree  "  — 

Nor  yield  we  mournfully,  majestic  brothers. 

We  who  have  grandly  filled  our  time  ; 

With  nature's   calm  content,   with  tacit  huge 

delight, 
We  welcome  what  we  wrought  for  through  the 

past. 
And  leave  the  field  for  them.  , 

But  enough  of  the  outward  form  ;  it 
is  time  that  we  examine  more  closely  the 
value  of  the  contents. 

II, 

If  we  were  asked  for  justification  of 
the  high  estimate    of   this  poet,  which 
has  been  implied,  if  not  expressed,   in 
what   has  been    hitherto  said,   the   an- 
swer would  be  perhaps  first,  that  he  has 
a  power  of    passionate   expression,    of 
strong    and    simple    utterance    of    the 
deepest  tones  of  grief,   which  is  almost 
or  altogether  without  its  counterpart  in 
the  world.     Not  often  has  he  exerted 
his  power,   but  often  enough  to  let  us 
understand  that  he  possesses  it,  and  to 
stamp  him  as  a  poet  inferior  to  few,  if 
any,  of  our  time  in  strength  of  native 
genius,    however  he  may     fall    behind 
many      in     artistic     perception.     Two 
poems  of  death,  indicated  often  by  him- 
self as  the  highest  theme,    though  not 
faultless,   for   none    of  his  work  is  so, 
are   enough   in   themselves   to  rest  his 
claim  upon.     The  first  is  "  Out  of  the 
Cradle    endlessly    rocking ;"     and   the 
other  that  funeral  hymn  for  President 
Lincoln  which  begins,    "  When   Lilacs 
last     in     the     Door-yard     bloomed." 
Nothing  illustrates  more  strongly  than 
these  two  poems  the  intense  sympathy 
of  the  writer  with  nature,   animate  and 
inanimate,  and  the  deep  emotional  sig- 
nificance which  it  has  for  him.     Both 
are  saturated  with  influences  of  sky,  sea, 
or  forest.     The  first  is  of  the  ocean, 
whose  husky  moaning  is  a  fit  accompani- 
ment to  the  song  of  desolate  loneliness  ; 
the  second  is  of  the  forest,  whose  pine- 
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fragrance  is  as  the  perfume  of  the  sweet 
soul  that  is  gone.  In  both  the  most 
passionate  outpourings  come  forth  in 
the  notes  of  birds — the  mocking-bird, 
the  most  magnificent  of  songsters,  and 
the  hermit  thrush,  the  gray-brown  min- 
strel of  the  cedar  swamp,  lyrical  mourn- 
ers whose  chant  is  fused  and  translated 
into  words  by  the  ecstatic  listener. 
Shelley's  skylark  pours  forth  a  harmo- 
nious madness  of  joy,  Keats'  nightingale 
seems  to  be  intoxicated  with  passionate 
yearning  ;  but  never  before  has  a  bird 
poured  forth  to  a  poet  a  song  so  capable 
of  stirring  the  depths  of  emotion  in  the 
heart,  so  heart-breaking  indeed  in  its 
intensity  of  grief,  as  that  of  the  long 
singer  "  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scal- 
loped stake,  dovvn  almost  among  the 
slapping  waves."  The  burden  of  the 
first  division  of  the  chant  is  "  Two  to- 
gether." 

Shine  !  shine  !  shine  I 

Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  sun  ! 

While  we  bask,  we  two  together 

Two  together  ! 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north. 

Day  come  white  or  night  come  blark. 

Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home. 

Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time 

While  we  two  keep  together. 

Such  is  the  joyous  and  careless  song 
of  the  two  feathered  guests  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Paumanok,  when  the  snows  had 
melted  and  the  lilac  scent  was  in  the  air, 
while  every  day  the  boy,  curious  but 
never  disturbing  them,  peered  cautious- 
ly at  the  he-bird,  flitting  to  and  fro,  and 
the  she-bird,  "  crouch' d  on  her  nest, 
silent  with  bright  eyes,"  till  on  a  sud- 
den, "  may-be  killed  unknown  to  her 
mate,"  she  disappeared,  nor  returned 
that  day  nor  the  next,  nor  ever  appeared 
again.  And  thenceforward  all  the  sum- 
mer, day  and  night,  over  the  surging  of 
the  fierce  mother,  the  sea,  the  boy  hears 
at  intervals  the  solitary  one  who  is  left. 

Blow  !  blow  !  blow  ! 

Blow  up,  sea  winds,  along  Paumdnok's  shore. 

I  wait  and  I  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. 

Often  the  child,  gliding  down  to  the 
beach,  had  stood  with  bare  feet,  the 
wirid  wafting  his  hair,  with  "  the  white 
arms  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  toss- 
ing," to  listen  and  translate  the  notes 
of  the  demon  or  bird. 

Soothe  !  soothe  !  soothe  ! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 
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And  again  another  behind,  embracing  and  lap- 
ping, every  one  close, 

But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late, 

It  is  lagging — oh,  I  think  it  is  heavy  with  love, 
with  love. 

Oh,  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land, 

With  love,  with  love. 

O  night !  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out 
among  the  breakers  ? 

What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the 
white  ? 

Loud  !  loud  !  loud  ! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love  ! 

High   and   clear   I   shoot   my  voice   over  the 
waves. 

Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here. 

You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love. 

Low-hanging  moon  ! 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  ? 

Oh,  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate  ! 

O  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 

Land  !  land,  O  land  ! 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  O  I  think  you  could  give 
me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only  would, 

For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  which- 
ever way  I  look. 
******* 

But  soft !  sink  low  ! 

Soft  !  let  me  just  murmur. 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment,'you  husky-noised 
sea. 

For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  re- 
sponding to  me, 

So  faint,  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen, 

But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not 
come  immediately  to  me. 

Hither,  my  love  ! 

Here  I  am  !  here  ! 

With  this  just-sustained  note  I  announce  my- 
self to  you. 

This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  for  you. 

Do  not  be  decoyed  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  it  is  not  my 
voice  ; 

That   is   the  fluttering,   the  fluttering   of    the 
spray  ; 

Those  are  the  shadows  of  the  leaves. 

O  darkness  !  O  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  I  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful. 

******* 

O  past !  O  happy  life  !  O  songs  of  joy  ! 

In  the  air,  in  the  woods,  over  fields. 

Loved  !  loved  !  loved  !  loved  !  loved  ! 

But  my  mate  no  more,  no  more  with  me  ! 

We  two  together  no  more. 

It  Stirs  the  boy's  heart,  and  he  feels 
that  it  is  toward  him  and  not  really 
toward  its  mate  that  the  bird  sings,  and 
a  thousand  echoes  have  started  to  life  in 
his  soul. 

Oh,  give  me  the  clew  !  (it  lurks  in  the  night 

here  somewhere), 
Oh,  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  more! 
Whereto  answering,  the  sea. 
Delaying  not,  hurrying  not, 
Whispered   me   through  the   night,    and  very 

plainly  before  daybreak. 


Lisped  to  me  the  low  and  delicious  word  death. 
And  again  death,  death,  death,  death. 
Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor 

like  my  arous'd  child's  heart, 
But  edging  near  as  privately  for  me  rustling  at 

my  feet, 
Creeping  thence  steadily  up  to  my  ears  and 

laving  me  softly  all  over. 
Death,  death,  death,  death,  death. 

.This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  cries 
of  unsatisfied  love,  and  here  lies  the 
highest  problem  which  awaits  the  poet 
always  with  its  unconquerable,  almost 
unassailable,  mysteriousness.  This  word 
it  is  which  he  gives  as  the  key  to  the 
thousand  responsive  songs  awakened  in 
him  from  that  hour,  the  word  which  the 
sea  whispered,  "  like  some  old  crone 
rocking  the  cradle,  swathed  in  sweet 
garments,  bending  aside."*  "  Whispers 
of  Heavenly  Death  "  is  the  title  of  one 
section  of  these  poems,  and  it  is  the 
"Carol  of  Death"  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  second  of  the  two  poems 
to  which  attention  has  now  been  called. 
Splendidly  imaginative  is  this  "  noc- 
turne," with  its  three  ever-recurring 
chords,  "  lilac,  and  star,  and  bird."  Of 
more  intricate  construction  than  the 
other  and  less  directly  passionate, 
because  expressive  of  a  more  reflecting 
sorrow,  it  is  yet  a  composition  which 
few  can  read  or  hear  unmoved. 

Ever-returning  Spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you 

bring, 
Lilac  blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star  in 

the  west, 
And  thought  of  him  I  love. 

The  star  is  disappearing  in  the  black 
murk  of  clouds,  while  cruel  hands  hold 
him  powerless  ;  but  his  senses  are  steep- 
ed in  the  perfume  of  the  lilac  and  the 
song  from  secluded  recesses,  "  death's 
outlet  song  of  life,"  of  the  singer  among 
the  cedars,  while  "  over  the  breast  of 
the  spring,"  through  lanes  and  through 
streets  of  cities. 

Passing  the  yellowspear'd  wheat,  every  grain 
from  its  shroud  in  the  dark  brown  fields  up- 
risen. 

Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink 
in  the  orchards. 

Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the 
grave, 

Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

To  the  coffin  that  slowly  passes,  with 
the  great  cloud  darkening  the  land,  with 
the  people's  mourning  and  "  the  tolling 

*  A  line  added  in  this  edition. 
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tolling  bells'  perpetual  clang,"  he 
brings  a  sprig  with  its  flower  broken 
from  the  lilac  bush,  with  its  delicate 
blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves.  Nor 
for  this  coffin  alone,  but  for  all  he  would 
bring  blossoms  and  branches  and  chant 
a  song  "  for  you,  O  sane  and  sacred 
Death."  This,  after  all,  was  what  the 
great  star  must  have  meant  a  month 
since — 

As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent 

to  me  night  after  night, 
As  you  dropped  from  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to 

my  side,  while  the  other  stars  all  look'd  on, 
As  we  wander'd  together  the  solemn  night  (for 

something,  I  know  not  what,  kept  me  from 
sleep). 

But  he  is  drawn  by  the  song  of  the 
bird,  though  for  a  moment  he  lingers, 
detained  by  the  star,  his  departing  com- 
rade, and  by  the  mastering  odor  of  the 
lilac.  Sea  winds  blown  from  east  and 
west,  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Pacific,  shall  be  the  perfume  for  the 
grave  of  the  man  he  loves.  Pictures  of 
growing  spring  "  with  floods  of  the  yel- 
low gold  of  the  gorgeous  .indolent  sink- 
ing sun,"  of  all  the  scenes  of  life  in 
country  or  city  of  this  varied  and  ample 
land,  these  shall  adorn  his  burial  house. 
But  over  all  these  falls  the  dark  cloud. 

And  I  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred 

knowledge  of  death. 
Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking 

one  side  of  me, 
And  the  thought  of  death  close-walking  the 

other  side  of  me, 
And  I  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and 

as  holding  the  hands  of  companions, 
I  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night,  that 

talks  not, 
Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by 

the  swamp  in  the  dimness. 
To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars   and   ghostly 

pines  so  still. 

The  bird  sang  the  "  Carol  of  Death." 

Prais'd  be  the  fathomless  universe, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowl- 
edge curious, 

And  for  love,  sweet  love — but  praise  !  praise  ! 
praise  ! 

For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding 
death. 

The  hearer  stands  wrapt  by  the  charm 
and  holding  as  if  by  the  hand  his  mys- 
tic companions,  while  the  sight  that  was 
bound  in  his  eyes  "  unclosed,  as  to 
long  panoramas  of  visions."  He  sees 
the  vision  of  armies,  of  battle  flags 
borne  through  the  smoke,  of  the  corpses 


of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war,  and 
he  sees  that  they  were  not  as  had  been 
thought. 

They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suf- 
fered not  ; 
The  living  remained  and  suffer'd. 

Passing  from  the  visions  and  from  the 
song,  he  unlooses  the  hold  of  his  com- 
rades' hands,  and  leaves  the  cedars  and 
the  lilac  with  heart-shaped  leaves  ;  yet 
each  and  all  he  keeps. 

The  song,  the  wondrous  chant  of   the   gray- 
brown  bird. 
And  the  tallying  chant,  the  echo  arous'd  in  my 

soul, 
With  the  lustrous  and  drooping  star,  with  the 

countenance  full  of  woe, 
With  the  holders  holding  my  hand  nearing  the 

call  of  the  bird, 
Comrades  mine,  and  I  in  the  midst,  and  their 

memory  ever  I  keep,  for  the  dead  I  loved  so 
well. 
For  the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days 

and  lands — and  this  for  his  dear  sake. 
Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant 

of  my  soul. 
There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and   the   cedars 

dusk  and  dim. 

III. 

The  passage  from  this  region  of  pure 
imagination  and  passion  to  the  other 
works  of  the  same  writer  compels  us  to 
deal  with  his  religious  and  political  phi- 
losophy. In  religion,  if  he  is  to  be  label- 
led with  a  name,  it  must  be  perhaps 
"  Pantheist  ;"  he  is  an  exponent  of 
"  Cosmic  Emotion."  "  I  hear  and 
behold  God  in  every  object,  yet  under- 
stand not  God  in  the  least."  It  is  the 
contemplation  of  '*  the  fathomless  uni- 
verse," and  all  its  movements  and  rests, 
i(s  organic  and  inorganic  existences^ 
which  stirs  the  religious  emotion  in  his 
soul.  Men  are  inclined  to  cry,  "  What 
is  this  separate  nature  so  unnatural  ? 
What  is  this  earth  to  our  affections  ? 
(unloving  earth  without  a  throb  to  an- 
swer ours,  cold  earth,  the  place  of 
graves)."  To  answer  this  question  is 
the  function  of  the  poet,  to  soothe  "  the 
sad  incessant  refrain,  Wherefore,  un- 
satisfied soul  ?  and  Whither,  O  mocking 
Life?"  His  answer  is,  "Bathe  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  intoxicate  thyself 
with  God." 

Thoughts,  silent  thoughts,  of  Time,  and  Space, 

and  Death,  like  waters  flowing. 
Bear  me  indeed  as  through  the  regions  infinite, 
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Whose  air  I  breathe,  whose  ripples  hear,  lave 

me  all  over, 
Bathe  me,  O  God,  in  thee,  mounting  to  thee, 
I  and  my  soul  to  range  in  range  of  thee. 

0  Thou  transcendent. 
Nameless,  the  fibre  and  the  breath, 

Light  of  the  light,  shedding  forth  universes  .  .  . 
Thou  pulse,   thou  motive  of  the  stars,  suns, 

systems, 
That,  circling,  move  in  order,  safe,  harmonious. 
Athwart  the  shapeless  vastnesses  of  space. 
How  should    I    think,   how  breathe    a   single 

breath,  how  speak,  if  out  of  myself 

1  could  not  launch  to  those  superior  universes  ? 

God,  as  he  includes  all,  includes  per- 
sonality, and  from  God  will  come  some- 
how a  satisfaction  of  the  longing  of  the 
soul.  What  conclusions,  if  any,  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  alteration  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  poem  called  "Gods,"  I 
leave  it  to  the  curious  to  consider  ;  but 
in  it  clearly,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  an- 
ticipation of  the 

Lover  divine,  and  perfect  comrade. 
Waiting  content,  invisible  yet,  but  certain, 

of  whom,  whether  he  be  ideal  or  real, 
we  cannot  pronounce. 

About  immortality  he  doubts,  yet 
strongly  believes.  In  moments  of  cool 
reflection  he  feels  that  the  question  of 
"  identity  beyond  the  grave "  is  the 
great  unsolved  problem.  Yet  his  poeti- 
cal optimism  continually  leads  him 
to  assert  immortality,  and  that  not 
merely  the  merging  of  our  life  in  the 
vital  forces  of  the  universe,  though  that 
is  sometimes  his  meaning,  but  actual 
personal  identity  of  the  human  soul  after 
death.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
among  his  first  utterances — 

I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt,  to  grow  from  the 
grass  I  love  ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  later 
the  picture  of  the  chamber  of  death, 
where 

The  living  look  upon  the  corpse  with  their  eye- 
sight. 

But  without  eyesight  lingers  a  different  living 
and  looks  curiously  on  the  corpse  ; 

and  again  the  cry — 

If  maggots  and  rats  ended  us,  then  alarum  ! 

for  we  are  betrayed. 
Then  indeed  suspicion  of  death. 

On  the  whole  he  seems  to  become 
more  definite  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  an- 
ticipation of  "  identity  after  the  grave." 
As  for  defined  creeds,  it  is  not  they 
%hich  give  the  life  ; 


Leaves  are  not  more  shed  from  the  trees,  or 
trees  from  the  earth,  than  they  are  shed 
out  of  you. 

God  and  the  soul  are  not  to  be 
argued  about  ; 

Logic  and  sermons  never  convince  ; 
The  damp  of  the  night  strikes  deeper  into  my 
soul. 

But  religion  is  the  thing  above  all,  and 
he  rarely  fails  to  point  the  way  to  spirit- 
ual meanings. 

His  morality  is  almost  comprised  in 
the  one  word  "  health,"  health  of  body 
and  health  of  soul,  the  healthy  and  sane 
man  to  be  the  ultimate  standard. 
These  are  Greek  ethics,  and  the  maxim 
on  which  they  seem  to  be  based — 

Whatever  tastes  sweet  to  the  most  perfect  per- 
son, that  is  finally  right — 

is  thoroughly  Aristotelian.  A  "  sane 
sensuality,"  as  it  is  called  by  one  of  his 
friends,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ideal 
man.  The  body  is  sacred  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  to  assert  its  sacredness  is  the 
purpose  of  his  sometimes  outrageous 
physiological  details,  which  can  hardly 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  are  clearly 
not  meant,  nor  indeed  adapted,  to 
minister  to  vicious  tastes  ;  they  may 
disgust,  but  they  can  hardly  corrupt. 
There  is  indeed  something  in  this  tear- 
ing away  of  veils  which,  however  justly 
it  may  offend  true  modesty,  is  to  un- 
healthiness  and  pruriency  as  sunlight 
and  the  open  air  ;  they  shrink  from  the 
exposure,  and  shiver  at  the  healthy 
freshness  ;  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  long  survive  ;  mystery 
is  the  region  in  which  they  thrive,  and 
here  all  mystery  is  rudely  laid  bare. 
This  man's  nature  is  itself,  as  healthy 
as  the  sea,  which  endangers  not  us 
with  all  the  fevers  deposited  in  it. 

His  judgment  of  actions  is  rather 
aesthetic  than  strictly  moral,  and  he  ad- 
mires the  unconscious  blossoming  out 
of  good  and  kindly  deeds  more  than  all 
the  moral  struggles  which  proceed  from 
religious  introspection.  He  envies  the 
careless  rectitude  of  the  movements  of 
animals  who  are  placid  and  self-contain- 
ed, and  do  not  "  sweat  and  whine  about 
their  condition."  He  is  sure  that  good 
deeds  have  their  happiness  in  them- 
selves and  not  in  any  external  or  future 
reward,  and  that  bad  deeds  have  their 
misery  in  themselves  and  not  in  any  ex- 
ternal or  future  punishment. 
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The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him  ; 
The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him  ; 
The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back  most 

to  him  ; 
The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most 

to  him  ; 
The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most 

to  him,  it  cannot  fail. 

And  again  of  a  future  life — 

I  have  dreamed  that  we  are  not  to  be  changed 

so  much,  nor  the  law  of  us  changed  ; 
I  have  dreamed  that  heroes  and  good  doers 

shall  be  under  the  present  and  past  law, 
And  that  murderers,  drunkards,  and  liars  shall 

be  under  the  present  and  past  law, 
For   I   have  dreamed    that   the   law  they  are 

under  now  is  enough. 

But  underlying  all,  so  far  as  he  him- 
self is  concerned,  is  a  sympathy  embrac- 
ing all  human  beings,  however  vile,  and 
all  animals  and  plants,  however  irre- 
sponsive. It  is  this  which  leads  him  at 
times  to  emphasize  his  own  sensuality, 
that  he  may  make  himself  the  equal  of 
the  most  depraved,  to  draw  them  if  it 
may  be  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy  to 
himself.  It  is  this  which  is  the  open 
secret  of  that  magnetic  influence  which 
he  is  said  to  exercise  over  those  whom 
he  casually  meets.  It  was  this  which 
led  him  to  the  hospitals  rather  than  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  makes  him  recall 
in  memory  now  the  experiences  of  the 
"  Dresser,"  rather  than  the  great  battles 
and  sieges  at  which  he  was  present. 
No  study  of  the  poet  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  the  section  of  his 
work  which  deals  with  the  war  and 
after,  which  indeed  contains  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  spirit-stirring 
trumpet-blasts,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  deeply-moving  aspects  of  suffering 
and  death  ever  expressed  by  poet. 
Here  was  a  great  theme,  and  he  treated 
it  nobly  ;  with  all  notes  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  flag  is  beautifully 
blended  sympathy  for  the  vanquished, 
and  deep  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded.  On  the  whole  no  part 
of  his  work  is  more  interesting  than 
this  ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  the  born  poet  of 
emancipation,  tender  to  all  suffering 
persons,  yet  with  nerve  strong  enough  to 
endure  without  fainting  or  shrieking  the 
stroke  of  necessary  surgery.  Magnifi- 
cent is  his  war  cry,  as  in  the  "  Song  of 
the  Banner  at  Daybreak,"  and  his  note 
of  triumph,  "  The  war  is  completed,  the 


price  is  paid,  the  title  settled  beyond  re- 
call ;"  yet  finer  still  is  the  "  Vigil  on 
the  Field  of  Battle,"  the  memories  of 
the  hospital  tent  with  its  long  row  of 
cots,  the  vision  of  the  Mother  of  All 
gazing  desperate  on  her  dead,  the  reflec- 
tion on  those  "  Camps  of  Green  "  where 
friend  and  foe  without  hatred  sleep,  and 
need  not  any  longer  provide  for  out- 
posts, nor  word  for  the  countersign,  nor 
drummer  to  beat  the  morning  drum. 
Other  things,  too,  he  gathered  from  the 
experiences  of  the  war  :  he  gathered 
from  them  more  than  from  all  else  the 
steadfastness  of  his  belief  in  democracy, 
in  the  nobleness  and  courage  of  common 
men.  But  to  speak  of  this  would  be- 
long rather  to  a  review  of  the  "  Demo- 
cratic Vistas,"  which  is  not  my  task  ; 
the  poetical  aspects  of  the  theme  are 
enough.  The  poet  then  believes  in  the 
power  of  sympathy,  but  he  believes  also 
in  individuality  "  underneath  all — indi- 
viduals." At  least  half  his  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  assertion  of  this,  and  yet 
with  this  sympathy  and  "  adhesiveness" 
is  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  he  has  as  his 
watchword  still  the  word  of  democracy, 
the  word  En-masse.  The  reconcilia- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  prose  more 
clearly  than  in  the  verse,  but  Whitman 
is  not  over-anxious  for  reconciliation  ; 
he  is  large,  he  contains  multitudes,  and 
has  room  for  contradictions. 

Do  I  contradict  myself  ? 

Very  well  then,  I  contradict  myself. 

That  being  so,  his  optimism  is  the  more 
comprehensible  ;  and  it  is  upon  a  basis 
of  optimism  after  all  that  he  builds  his 
whole  religion  and  philosophy.  He  has 
to  firm  a  grasp  of  fact  to  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  evil.  If  he  exclaims  at  times, 
"There  is  no  evil,"  he  adds,  "  or  if 
there  is,  it  is  just  as  important  to  you  as 
anything  else."  "  I  am  not  the  poet  of 
goodness  only  ;  I  am  just  as  much  the 
poet  of  evil."  But  he  believes  that  evil 
is  transient,  and  relative  ;  he  holds  that 
the  drift  of  things  is  toward  good ; 
that  all  is,  not  at  once,  but  finally  for 
the  best.  This  he  says,  in  plain  prose,  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  his  life,  and 
in  verse,  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
going  forward  long  the  roads  of  the  uni- 
verse, 

They  go,  they  go,  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I 
know  not  where  they  go, 
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But  I  know  that  they  go  forward  toward  the 
best. 

This  it  is  which  makes  him  so  much 
at  peace  about  God  and  about  death. 
"  No  array  of  words  can  describe  how 
much  I  am  at  peace  about  God  and 
about  death  ;"  the  heroic  failures  of 
this  world  are  to  him  eternal  successes. 
"  Battles  are  lost  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  they  are  won  ;"  therefore, 
"  Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed  !" 
And  above  all  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
finally  succeed. 

Revolt !  and  still  revolt !  revolt  ! 

******** 

When  liberty  goes  out  of  a  place,  it  is  not  the 

first  to  go,  nor  the  second  or  third  to  go, 
It  waits  for  all  the  rest  to  go,  it  is  the  last. 
When  there  are  no  more  memories  of  heroes 

and  martyrs, 
And  when  all  liie  and  all  the  souls  of  men  and 

women  are  discharged  from  any  part  of  the 

earth, 
Then  only  shall  liberty,  or  the  idea  of  liberty, 

be  discharged  from  that  part  of  the  earth, 
And  the  infidel  come  into  full  possession. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of 
the  religion  and  morality  of  the  poet, 
and  too  little  of  the  literary  aspect  of  his 
works.  But  this  it  is  difficult  to  illus- 
trate sufficiently  by  quotation,  and  im- 
possible to  set  forth  without  illustration. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  suggestions  of  the 


drift  of  the  whole  were  more  likely  to  be 
useful  than  attention  to  particular 
points.  Every  one  will  remark  first  the 
too  frequent  infelicity  of  sentiment  and 
phrase,  and  then  the  striking  directness 
of  utterance,  and  the  stumbling,  as  if  by 
accident,  on  the  absolutely  best  words 
in  the  absolutely  best  order,  which  char- 
acterizes his  finest  work.  Whether  these 
be  truly  poems,  or  fine  imaginings  only, 
we  need  not  be  much  concerned  to  in- 
quire. His  own  claim  to  be  the  poet  of 
America  is  based  on  other  than  purely 
literary  grounds. 

Give  me  the  pay  I  have  served  for, 

Give  me  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  great  Idea, 

take  all  the  rest. 
I  have  loved  the  earth,  sun,  animals  ;  I  have 

despised  riches  ; 
I  have  given  alms  to  every  one  that  asked.  .  .  . 
I  have  dismissed  whatever  insulted  my  own 

soul  or  defiled  my  body, 
Claimed  nothing  to  myself  which  I   have  not 

carefully  claimed  for  others  on  the  same 

terms, 
Sped  to  the  camps,  and  comrades  found  and 

accepted  from  every  state, 
(Upon  this  breast  has  many  a  dying  soldier 

leaned  to  breathe  his  last). 

******* 

Say,  O  mother,  have  I  not  to  your  thought 

been  faithful  ? 
Have   I  not  through  life  kept  you  and  yours 

before  me  ? 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Ensilage  is  the  packing  of  green 
forage  in  air  and  water-tight  structures. 
The  packing  should  be  performed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  forage  spread 
evenly  as  it  is  stored,  so  as  to  fill  the 
space,  especially  at  the  sides.  When  the 
silo,  that  is,  the  pit,  is  full,  a  temporary 
structure  may  be  built  round  its  sides, 
and  a  further  supply  heaped  on  top. 
It  is  then  covered  with  planks  sawn  so 
as  to  nearly  fit  the  length  of  the  pit, 
and  the  whole  heavily  weighted.  By 
these  means  the  forage  is  pressed  into  a 
close  mass,  fermentation  is  early  ar- 
,  rested,  and  the  forage  is  kept  sound  and 
serviceable  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Some  fermentation  does  take  place,  but 
it  is  said  that  in  a  well-constructed  silo 
this  fermentation  is  useful,  if  not  neces- 
sary.    Agricultural  chemists  allege  that 


the  fermentation  is  that  which  naturally 
takes  place  in  the  first  stomach  of 
ruminant  animals,  and  that  therefore  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  aided  by  ensilage.  The  term  ensilage 
is  used  to  denote  the  process  of  storing 
and  the  product  when  stored. 

The  practice  of  ensilage  is  very 
ancient.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  known 
five  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  was  probable  inse- 
curity. Husbandmen  dug  water-tight 
cavities  under  their  houses  and  barns  in 
order  to  store  their  produce  and  keep  it 
from  marauders,  heaping  earth  or  stones 
over  the  store,  and  so  excluding  the  air. 
In  course  of  time,  they  found  that  these 
hoards  of  grain  were  preserved  in  a  sound 
state  for  a  very  long  period.  Corn,  we 
are  told,  was  laid  up  in  ear,  and  kept  for 
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a  century.  The  only  condition  was  to 
protect  the  storage  from  air  and  moist- 
ure. The  practice  was  known  and 
adopted  from  Britain  and  Germany  on 
the  north,  to  Africa  on  the  south,  Cap- 
padocia  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  east. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  Euripides, 
and  described  by  nearly  all  the  Latin 
writers  on  agriculture. 

It  seems  that  M.  Goffart,  of  Sologne, 
in  France,  published,  in  1877,  a  work 
on  ensilage.  This  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  at  New  York  in 
1879.  The  experience  of  the  French 
agriculturist  was  rapidly  adopted  in  the 
New  England  States,  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  even  in  some  of  the  other 
and  more  distant  parts  of  the  American 
Union  and  in  Canada.  It  is  now 
becoming  general,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons.  Before  the  translation  and 
publication  of  M.  Goffart's  book,  experi- 
ments of  a  more  or  less  successful 
character  had  been  made,  notably  by 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Pompton,  New  Jersey, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  ensilage  in 
America.  M.  Goffart  began  the  prac- 
tice of  ensilage  in  1852,  and  his  work  is 
therefore  the  record  of  an  experience 
extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  was  good  reason  for  adopting 
any  system  which  should  save  forage  in 
the  eastern  states  of  America,  and  give 
stalled  cattle  a  food  which  should  be 
equally  good  all  the  year  round,  and  be 
unchanged — or  I  presume  change  of 
food  always  involves  some  distaste  on 
the  part  of  cattle,  and  some  loss,  even 
if  the  new  food  may  be  as  nutritive  as 
that  which  it  displaces  and  may  cost  no 
more.  The  sudden  adoption  and  rapid 
extension  of  ensilage  in  the  east  of 
America  are  easily  accounted  for,  by 
reasons  of  climate,  soil,  and  competi- 
tion. 

Climate.  —  The  heat  of  the  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  are  excessive  in 
the  States.  The  rainfall  is  great,  much 
greater  than,  on  the  average,  in  Eng- 
land, but  falls  in  large  quantities  at  par- 
ticular periods,  and  is  alternated  with 
bright  and  dry  weather.  The  cold  of 
the  winter  is  extreme,  constantly  falling 
below  zero  in  a  latitude  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  central  or  even  southern 
Spain.  The  heat  of  the  summer  ripens 
Indian    com,   the    grape,   and    even  a 


number  of  semi-tropical  products.  The 
cold  of  the  winter  kills  furze  and  ivy. 
It  makes  a  crop  of  roots  precarious  and 
their  storage  difficult.  It  makes  the 
housing  of  cattle  in  winter  necessary. 
Again,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  is 
requisite  to  cool  a  dairy  by  means  of 
an  ice-house  in  contiguity  with  it,  and  in 
the  winter  to  keep  milk  from  freezing  by 
artificial  warmth.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient  to  discover 
some  means  by  which  cattle,  as  well  as 
man,  can  be  sheltered  from  such  exces- 
sive alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Hence 
there  is,  owing  to  the  variations  in  the 
climate,  a  stronger  motive  for  the  use  of 
ensilage  in  the  United  States  than  there 
would  be  in  England.  Beside,  during 
summer,  insect  plagues  are  far  more 
vexatious  in  America  than  they  are  in 
England,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
sheep  suffer  so  much  from  fluke  as  they 
do  with  us,  perhaps  because  rabbits  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  States,  at  least 
as  a  generally  diffused  animal. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  northeastern 
States  is  generally,  almost  universally, 
sterile.  For  the  most  part  it  consists, 
where  it  is  at  all  cultivable,  of  a  course 
gravel,  sprinkled  with  boulders.  Some 
of  these  Ijoulders  are  of  enormous  size — 
frequently  they  almost  cover  the  ground. 
In  much  of  the  country  the  soil  is  so 
rocky  that  it  is,  and  always  will  be, 
natural  forest,  /.  e.  a  tract  of  rather  low, 
close-growing  trees.  In  what  is  culti- 
vable, the  soil,  with  rare  exceptions,  is 
only  redeemed  from  barreness  by  careful 
cultivation  and  manure  ;  and  in  some 
poorer  farms,  where  the  owner  is  needy 
and  unterpnsing,  th^  soil  is  almost 
exhausted.  A  New  England  farmer  of 
fifty  acres  is  only  a  degree  removed  from 
a  pauper.  Laborers  have  constantly 
purchased  farms  with  their  savings,  for 
tenant-farming  is  almost  unknown,  and 
find  themselves  worse  off  than  when  they 
worked  for  wages.  To  such  farmers, 
ensilage,  by  greatly  increasing  the  feed- 
ing powers  of  forage,  is  a  boon  of  the 
most  valued  kind,  and  as  it  is  possible 
at  very  small  cost  to  create  a  silo  in  a 
hill  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
system  which  at  first  was  necessarily  the 
experiment  of  opulent  landowners  will 
become  the  universal  expedient  of  such 
New  England  farmers  as  wish  to  better 
their  condition.     To  add  to  the  natural 
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inconveniences  of  his  position,  the  New 
England  farmer  is  plundered  in  every 
detail  of  his  expenditure  by  the  nefari- 
ous system  of  Protection  in  the  States, 
of  which  he  is  the  principal  and  constant 
victim.  Machines,  in  a  country  where 
agricultural  labor  is  costly,  are  unnat- 
urally enhanced  in  price,  and  many 
important  chemicals  are  loaded  with 
heavy  ad  valorem  duties.  The  peasant 
pays  double  the  price  for  his  clothing 
that  he  would  pay  under  a  fairer  system, 
and  constantly  contributes  twice  as 
much  in  indirect  duties  on  sugar  as  he 
does  on  his  direct  taxation. 

Compelition. — But  these  are  not  his 
only  embarrassments.  The  American 
farmer  in  the  east  is  subjected,  as 
Western  Europe  is,  to  the  competition 
of  that  almost  illimitable  district  be- 
tween the  AUeghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  very  high.  He  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  against  this  competition. 
The  cost  of  transit  is  comparatively 
low,  for  there  is  keen  rivalry  between 
the  various  railway  systems  which 
traverse  the  prairies,  and  all  compete 
against  each  other  for  freight.  Low  as 
the  freights  are,  there  is  great  discontent 
at  their  amount,  and  there  is  growing 
up  a  party  in  the  Union,  under  the 
name  of  the  anti-monopolists,  whose 
organization  is  directed  against  railroad 
rates.  The  east  had  ceased  to  supply 
wheat  to  the  great  cities  on  the  coast, 
and  was  rapidly  failing  to  supply  meat 
and  dairy  produce.  If  the  land  there- 
fore was  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  new  method 
of  agriculture.  If  prices  were  not  to  be 
constantly  enhanced,  it  was  expedient 
for  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer, to  welcome  anything  which  would 
give  a  new  fertility  to  the  soil,  and 
a  nearer  market  to  the  public.  This  is 
what  the  advocates  of  ensilage  assert  to 
have  been  effected  by  its  introduction. 
They  call  it  "a  new  dispensation," 
"the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  as 
**  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  dairy  farming,"  and 
"  to  restore  the  agriculture  of  New 
England  to  its  former  importance  and 
profitableness."  Mr.  Bailey,  after 
making  a  calculation  as  to  the  receipts 
of  a  New  England  farmer,  and  con- 
cluding   that     under    the    old    system 


the  farmer  "  works  for  nothing  except 
house-rent,  fuel,  and  vegetables,  and 
pays  ten  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  and  does  not  wonder  that 
the  girls  declare  they  won't  marry 
a  farmer,"  asserts  that  the  "  system  of 
ensilage  reduces  the  comparative  value 
of  good  timothy  hay  to  four  dollars 
(i6s.)  a  ton,"  and  that  it  will  bring 
about,  upon  its  general  introduction  and 
adoption,  "  an  agricultural  millennium 
— almost." 

Much  of  this  writing — and  more  might 
be  quoted — is  doubtlessly  extravagant. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  new  system 
have  had  to  encounter  considerable 
criticism  of  that  dogmatic  kind  which 
scientific  people  are  apt  to  employ 
against  anything  which  they  do  not 
find  out  for  themselves.  "  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact"  (complains  one  of  the  farm- 
ers' journals),  "  that  while  many  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  numerous  professors 
in  agricultural  colleges,  and  eminent 
chemists,  denounce  this  system  of  en- 
silage as  unworthy  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  agriculturist,  yet  hundreds  of 
practical  farmers  have,  notwithstanding, 
proceeded  to  build  silos,  store  fodder 
crops,  and  give  ensilage  to  their  live- 
stock with  almost  unvarying  success. 
Surely  the  best  theories  are  those  which 
have  some  foundation  in  actual  practice. 
We  predict  thousands  of  new  silos  next 
season  where  hundreds  have  heretofore 
been  the  rule."  The  American  farmer 
has  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  prej- 
udice of  ignorance,  but  the  bigotry  of 
science — two  of  the  most  persistent 
enemies  of  practical  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  New  England 
farmer  had  every  motive  to  adopt  any 
agricultural  expedient  which  would  re- 
store efficiency  to  the  land  which  formed 
his  holding.  But  on  the  other  hand  his 
means  were  so  scanty,  and  the  margin 
for  experiment  was  so  narrow,  that  he 
could  ill  afford  failure.  Fortunately 
there  were  persons  who  could  afford  to 
make  the  trial,  and  so  certify  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  method,  while  they 
guarded  him  against  mistakes.  Those 
capitalists  who  owned  large  hotels,  were 
naturally  disposed  to  try  the  experiment. 
As  is  well  known,  hotel-keeping  is  a 
special  calling  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  prudently-managed  hotel  is  one  of 
the    most  lucrative   and   regular  kinds 
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of  business  in  which  men  can  engage 
large  capitals.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
all  others  which  needs  an  unvarying 
reputation  and  incessant  attention  to 
economies.  If  an  American  hotel-keeper 
feeds  his  guests  ill,  he  soon  finds  that 
his  receipts  shrink,  his  rooms  empty, 
and  his  returns  on  a  large  capital  tend- 
ing to  a  minus  quantity.  Unless  he  can 
buy  in  the  best  market,  his  profits  will 
be  small,  however  numerous  and  regular 
his  customers  are.  If  he  can  supply 
himself  from  his  own  estate  with  some 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  con- 
sumption, he  will  carry  on  his  calling  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Now  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  profitable  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  perhaps 
in  the  Old  World,  is  the  elimination  of 
the  middle  man  from  great  business  un- 
dertakings. My  friend,  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
whose  estate  in  New  Jersey  has  silos  in 
(at  present)  their  most  perfect  form,  is  a 
sugar  refiner,  whose  extensive  business — 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  world 
— is  successful  against  all  rivals,  not 
only  because  of  the  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  its  principal,  but  because  he 
supplies  himself,  as  far  as  possibly  can 
be  done,  and  at  first  hand,  with  all  that 
is  necessary  for  his  manufacture, 

Mr.  Wolcott,  the  ovvner  of  Vendome 
Hotel,  Boston,  who  is,  I  believe,  a 
retired  soldier  of  the  great  civil  war, 
supplies  his  huge  and  excellent  hotel 
with  produce  from  his  farm.  The  mate- 
rial for  his  silos  was  the  produce  of 
thirty-four  acres,  half  corn  (maize),  half 
rye.  The  two  crops  were  procured  in 
one  year  from  the  same  land,  the  rye 
being  cut  in  May.  The  amount  put 
into  silos  was  over  750  tons,  or  nearly 
twenty-three  tons  to  the  acre,  i.e.  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  pounds  weight  of  pre- 
served forage  (the  American  ton  is  2000 
lbs.),  or  food  for  100  milch  cows  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  pounds  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days.  The  summer  of  1881, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  was 
exceptionally  dry,  and  perhaps  had  there 
been  more  rain,  the  produce  of  the  corn 
might  have  been  a  third  more  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  cultivation,  manure, 
labor,  and  storage,  was — Mr  Wolcott 
gave  me  a  carefully  drawn  balance  sheet 
of  his  operations — a  little  over  380I.  in 
English  money  at  five  dollars  the  pound 
sterling.    With  the  produce,  eighty  cows 


were  fed.  "  With  this  food,  and  a  ra- 
tion of  two  quarts  of  grain  daily,  cows 
will  give  ten  per  cent  more  milk  than 
with  the  best  English  hay  and  six  quarts 
of  grain  daily.  The  cost  of  feeding  is 
reduced  more  than  one  half.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  one  acre  of  land  in  ensilage 
will  keep  one  cow  for  twenty-four 
months,  and  I  doubt  if  any  farmer  in 
New  England  can  show  an  acre  of  land, 
which  will,  by  the  old  system  of  farm- 
ing, support  a  cow  half  the  length  of 
that  time."  The  produce  of  Mr.  Wol- 
cott's  farm  is  consumed  at  his  hotel, 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  butter  supplied  from  it.  I  am 
told  that  both  are  equally  good  in  the 
winter,  and  the  produce  even  more 
plentiful,  as  there  is  no  loss  to  the 
animal  from  the  heat  and  the  worry  of 
insects.  Testimony  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wolcott — whose  statements  I  have 
quoted  because  I  conversed  with  him, 
received  his  figures,  and  could  put  to 
the  test  the  value  of  his  method — was 
made  by  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ensilage  congress  at  New  York  in  Jan- 
uary last. 

The  attention  which  I  gave  to  the  new 
system  of  storage  was  not  accidental. 
In  the  present  year  (June)  a  Parliamen- 
tary Paper  was  distributed  among  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  containing 
reports  from  divers  Secretaries  of  Lega- 
tion, and  among  them  one  from  Mr. 
Drummond  for  the  United  States.  This 
report  contained  a  description  of  two 
ensilage  farms  in  New  Jersey,  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Havemeyer,  at  Mah- 
wah,  the  other  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Pompton. 
I  determined  to  see  both,  and  had  no 
difficulty,  as  INIr,  Havemeyer  is  intimate 
with  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr. 
David  Wells,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  the 
shrewdest  and  most  intelligent  econo- 
mist, and,  I  need  not  add,  free-trader  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Mills  resides 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, and  we  drove  on  an  afternoon 
to  Pompton  during  my  visit  to  the  for- 
mer gentleman. 

Mr.  Mills  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  ensilage  into  the  States,  and 
to  have  suggested  the  heavy  weighting  of 
the  fodder  in  the  silo.  His  farm  and 
silos  are  those  which  are  described  at 
the  greatest  length  by  Mr,  Drummond. 
His  experiments  were  made  in  1876,  as 
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an  attempt  to  save  a  crop  of  unripe 
corn,  sown  from  seed  which  could  not, 
as  he  found,  ripen  in  the  Northern 
States.  He  made  several  rough,  silos  in 
a  gravel  bank,  put  his  corn  in  whole, 
covered  it  with  straw  and  planks,  and 
then  heaped  earth  over  it.  When  the 
frost  broke  up  in  the  following  spring, 
he  opened  his  pits,  found  the  fodder  in 
good  preservation,  got  it  out,  and  found 
his  horses  liked  it.  He  bought  cows, 
and  found  that  they  ate  it  greedily  and 
throve  on  it.  Since  this  date  he  has 
regularly  carried  on  the  practice.  He 
has  now  two  pits,  holding  together  six 
hundred  tons,  unless  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  account.  This  is  the  prod- 
uce of  thirteen  acres  of  land  —  a 
prodigious  yield,  as  it  is  over  forty- six 
tons  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
only  lool.  to  sow,  till,  reap,  and  store, 
and  we  are  told  that  one  pit  up  to  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1882,  without  being  exhaust- 
ed, maintained  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horned  cattle  and  twelve  horses  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Mills  reckoned  that 
the  residue,  with  the  produce  of  the 
other  pit,  would  keep  the  stock  for 
seven  months  more.  The  store  was,  I 
presume,  exhausted  early  in  October, 
when  I  saw  it.  Mr.  Mills  now  weights 
his  forage  with  boxes  of  dry  earth.  He 
does  not  trample  or  shred  it,  and  told 
me  that  he  thought  the  former  bruised 
the  forage,  the  latter  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  pressing  air  out  of,  and  deterio- 
rated the  quality  of,  the  substance.  My 
own  impression  of  the  growing  crop  of 
maize  which  I  saw  on  Mr.  Mills's  farm 
was  that  it  would  average  considerably 
less  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
land  of  Mr.  Mills's  farm,  though  toler- 
ably level  and  free  from  boulders,  was 
very  poor — little  better  than  a  drift 
shingle. 

Mr.  Havemeyer's  estate  is  altogether 
about  six  hundred  acres.  Here  I  may 
say  that  American  estates,  even  when 
the  property  of  wealthy  persons,  are 
rarely  large.  Cultivation  by  any  but 
the  owner  is  rare,  though  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York  tenants  are 
to  be  found,  though  on  long  terms 
and  with  liberal  covenants.  The  area 
of  the  Union  is  so  vast  that  a  huge 
estate  brings  no  glory  to  its  owner — is 
indeed  evidence  that  the  district  in 
which   the   property  lies   is   backward. 


There  is  no  means  by  which  the  owner 
can  turn  it  to  account  but  by  selling  it, 
and  though  in  the  American  Union  land 
is  rapidly  occupied,  it  is  slowly  settled. 
The  estate  at  Mahwah  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  a  rocky  and  wooded 
mountain  on  one  side  of  the  Ramapo 
river — a  stream  fully  as  broad  as  the 
Tay  at  Scone,  but  containing  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  water — and  a  flat, 
rather  low  valley  on  the  other  side.  The 
soil  as  usual  is  a  coarse  shingle,  the 
detritus  of  the  trap  rocks  which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  owe?  its  fertility  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  to  cultivation.  Pro- 
fessor Sumner,  of  Yale,  told  me  that  he 
had  never  in  all  his  experience  found  a 
piece  of  land  in  New  England,  New 
York,  or  New  Jersey,  which  bore  a  cent 
of  Ricardian  rent.  This  is,  I  think,  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  nearly  a  reality 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  huge  district. 
I  should  think  that  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
farm  is  naturally  poorer  than  that  of 
Mr.  Mills.  The  soil  is  so  porous  that 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
river,  shallow  pits  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  stream,  are  soon  filled  with  water. 
I  saw  the  river  in  flood,  after  violent 
storms  of  rain,  about  seven  inches  of 
which  fell  in  less  than  three  days.  It 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  therefore  flood 
does  little  toward  warping  the  land  and 
deepening  the  soil,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  river  passed  over  rocks  that  were 
easily  abraded. 

Of  the  three  hundred  cultivable 
acres,  about  one  third  was  reserved  for 
hay,  one  third  for  grain  and  roots,  one 
third  for  ensilage  crops.  In  the  year 
1882,  ninety-seven  acres  were  devoted, 
as  I  was  told,  to  the  last  of  these 
objects,  and  the  crops  were  principally 
rye,  cut  early,  clover,  cow-peas,  and 
corn.  Some  of  the  corn,  about  ten 
acres,  I  should  guess,  was  uncut  on 
October  2d,  the  last  day  of  my  residence 
at  Mahwah.  The  earlier  cut  had  been 
put  into  silos,  and  was  being  fed.  The 
cattle  were  eating  ensilage  of  maize  in 
rations  of  about  twenty  three  pounds 
twice  a  day,  with  a  quart  of  ground  oats 
to  each  ration.  The  ration  for  the 
evening  meal  was  spread  out  in  the 
morning.  It  had  a  slight  sour  and  a 
slight  vinous  smell,  the  former  very  like 
that   of   milk    when   just   beginning   to 
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turn.  The  cows  ate  it  greedily,  and 
after  their  meal  were  turned  out  into  a 
yard  running  along  one  length  of  the 
cow-house.  The  calves  were  in  another 
range  of  buildings,  the  bulls  in  a  third, 
the  pigs  in  a  fourth,  the  poultry  in  a 
fifth,  the  sheep,  when  housed — for  while 
I  was  there  they  were  grazing  in  an 
orchard — in  a  sixth.  All  these  animals 
thrive  on  ensilage.  Beside  these  build- 
ings there  was  a  very  large  stable.  The 
horses  were  not  here  fed  on  silo  forage, 
the  hay  and  part  of  the  oats  grown  on 
the  farm  being  mainly  destined  for  them. 

The  farm  maintains  about  150  milch 
cows,  bulls,  and  heifers,  beside  a 
number  ^of  calves.  I  was  promised  an 
account  of  the  stock,  and  a  balance 
sheet,  but  as  it  did  not  reach  me  before 
I  left,  it  has  I  fear  gone  astray.  I  saw 
about  fifty  sheep  and  as  many  swine. 
There  were  no  poultry  to  speak  of. 
The  cows  were  pedigree  Jerseys,  and 
had  been  imported  or  purchased  at  high 
prices.  I  was  told  by  my  friend  that 
both  sides  of  his  balance  sheet — that  of 
his  stock  and  that  of  his  dairy  produce 
— were  quite  satisfactory  ;  that  he  got 
good  profit  from  sales  of  young  stock 
and  from  his  butter.  I  can  quite 
believe  the  latter,  for,  on  ensilage 
forage  and  a  little  ground  oats  most  of 
the  cows  had  yielded  through  the  winter 
more  than  their  own  weight  of  milk 
monthly. 

The  cows  are  housed  in  a  long  and 
lofty  T-shaped  house,  the  stem  of  the 
figure  being  occupied  by  the  animals, 
the  two  extremities  by  the  silos  and  (he 
dairy  buildings,  the  latter  comprising 
ice  and  milk  rooms,  the  principal  dairy- 
man's house,  and  the  engine-house. 
The  north  wing,  93  feet  long,  and  40 
feet  wide,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
silos,  except  that  the  nearer  end  to  the 
main  barn,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
mouth  of  the  silos,  is  used  to  store 
cutting  machines  and  similar  tools. 
The  frame  which  incloses  the  silos  is 
timber,  and  resembles  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

The  silos  are  built  entirely  above 
ground.  The  soil  is  such  that  when 
the  river  is  high  three  feet  below  the 
surface  would  come  to  water.  The 
foundation  is  stone,  and  concrete  walls 
2^  feet  thick,  are  built  on  it  to  the 
height  of  25  feet.     Two  are  59  feet  long 


and  14  feet  wide,  two  others  35  feet 
by  12  feet.  The  longer  are  now  divided 
into  six  compartments,  the  shorter  into 
four,  by  interior  wooden  walls.  The 
average  capacity  is  100  tons  of  forage. 
They  may  each  be  easily  filled  in  a  day, 
the  forage  being  chopped  on  a  platform 
at  the  east  of  the  barn,  and  conveyed 
into  the  pits  by  carriers  through  doors 
in  the  space  above  the  silos.  At  first 
one  of  the  undivided  silos  only  was 
stored,  and  the  forage  cut  from  the  side 
as  hay  is  cut.  Now  that  they  are 
divided,  the  weights  and  boards  are 
lifted  and  deposited  in  an  empty  pit,  and 
the  forage  taken  out  from  the  top. 

When  the  silos  are  filled  as  full  as 
possible,  and  piled  even  above  the 
mouth  inside  a  temporary  hoarding,  and 
the  surfa:e  made  level,  inch-thick  planks 
are  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  whole 
weighted.  Some  persons  use  earth, 
others  heavy  stones.  Mr.  Havemeyer 
employs  barrels  filled  with  sand,  each 
weighing  about  500  lbs.  Three  tiers  of 
these  barrels  are  laid  on  the  planks,  and 
the  mass  within  ten  days  sinks  to  about 
two-thirds  its  original  dimensions.  Some 
fermentation  takes  place,  but  this  is 
slight,  beneficial  rather  than  injurious, 
and  is  speedily  arrested.  The  silo  is 
not  opened  for  use  till  after  three 
months,  but  it  may  be  kept  closed  with- 
out any  alteration  in  its  quality  for  a 
year.  When  it  is  opened  the  barrels 
are  raised  by  a  clip  and  pullies,  and 
lowered  into  an  empty  silo,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Persons  who  speak  with  authority  in 
England,  inform  the  public,  and  those 
who  take  their  advice,  that  American 
farmers  pack  their  forage  with  a  large 
quantity  of  chopped  straw.  They  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  also  state 
that  ensilage  is  practised  only  on  green 
maize  and  sorghum,  the  latter  a  grass 
from  which  a  coarse  sugar,  much  con- 
sumed by  the  negroes,  is  made.  This  is 
also  incorrect.  Corn  is  undoubtedly  the 
commonest  and  most  general  material 
for  ensilage.  But  I  find  the  following 
kinds  of  green  forage  also  used,  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  crops  being  cut 
when  the  stalk  is  still  green  and  the 
grain  immature  :  Oats,  rye,  meadow 
grass,  aftermath  or  rowen,  Hungarian 
grass,  clover,  peas,  millet,  and  in  the 
south,  dhurra.     Sorghum  is  only  occa- 
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sionally  used,  but  I  have  found  it  grown 
as  far  north  as  Canada.  Rye,  being  an 
early  crop,  would  be  a  more  general 
favorite,  but  some  of  the  farmers  are 
afraid  of  ergot. 

Ensilage  has  not  been  practised  for 
more  than  four  years  in  America — 
hardly  at  all,  in  fact,  till  after  M. 
Goffart's  book  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  1879.  But  it  has  excited  so 
much  attention  that  in  June  of  the 
present  year  Mr.  Loring,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
issued  a  circular  from  his  department  in 
Washington  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  known  to  practise  it.  The  circular 
contained  twenty-six  questions  of  a 
practical  kind,  to  which  answers  were 
invited.  Over  ninety  answers  were  re- 
ceived, and  it  may  be  noted  that  among 
these  are  not  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Mills,  Havemeyer,  Wolcott, 
Abram  Hewitt,  Robinson,  Remington, 
and  others,  who  are  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  system,  and  active  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  evidence  given  by  those 
who  had  tried  the  new  system  was  con- 
clusive as  to  its  importance  and  value  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  community.  Most 
persons  estimate  it  as  enabling  the 
farmer  to  feed  four  cattle  at  the  cost  of 
two  under  the  older  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether 
ensilage  can  profitably  be  adopted  in 
England.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
root  crops  in  abundance  which  America 
has  not,  and  heavier  crops  of  hay. 
Again,  we  cannot  calculate  with  security 
on  a  double  crop  annually  ;  say  rye  and 
green   corn,   or  rye    and  vetches   with 


grass,  as  the  Americans  can,  although 
in  the  greater  part  of  England  maize  can 
be  made  a  green  crop.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  silo  renders  the  farmer 
indifferent  to  weather.  He  can  store 
grass,  clover,  and  similar  crops,  if  his 
silo  be  properly  made,  without  risk  that 
they  will  be  spoiled.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  hay  are  annually  spoiled  by  wet 
in  England.  They  would  be  saved  in 
silos.  A  still  larger  area  of  aftermath 
is  lost,  and  lost  to  the  injury  of  the  land, 
which  could  be  similarly  saved.  A  vast 
amount  of  corn  in  Scotland,  lost  annu- 
ally to  the  husbandman  by  the  lateness 
of  season  and  wetness  of  weather,  could 
be  saved.  Where  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  at  turnips  under  deep  snow,  a 
silo  would  help  the  farmer  over  the 
interval.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  it  would  be  advantageously  employ- 
ed for  the  green  crops  of  heavy  clays, 
and  for  produce  where  land  is  foul,  for 
Americans  expressly  state  that  it  sweet- 
ens a  forage  which,  if  turned  into  hay, 
would  be  unsalable,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  weeds.  But  I  do  not  pretend 
to  advise  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  experiments  will  be  tried 
in  England,  and  those  prudently,  under 
the  best  conditions  and  most  careful 
precautions.  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
sanguine  when  I  express  it,  as  my  firm 
conviction,  that  ensilage  will  do  more  to 
revive  or  restore  British  agriculture, 
multiply  home  produce,  and  give  an 
energetic  and  permanent  stimulus  to  the 
most  important  of  all  trades — the  home 
trade,  than  anything  which  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  this  by  proof  of  practi- 
cal experience. — Macmillans  Magazine. 
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At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, one  of  the  most  remarkable  instru- 
ments is  to  be  seen — the  first  chronom- 
eter, the  parent  of  a  numerous  prog- 
eny of  chronometers,  used  on  board 
of  every  sea-going  ship,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  navigation,  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  of  science.  As  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  17 14, 
the  English  Government  offered  the 
large   prize  of   20, cool,   to  the   person 


who  should  find  the  method  of  discov- 
ering the  longitude  at  sea,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits.  The  reward  was 
offered  to  the  world,  to  inventors  and 
scientific  men  of  all  countries,  without 
any  restriction  of  pation,  or  race,  or 
language.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one 
— it  was  thought  remarkable,  and  it  was 
remarkable — the  prize  was  won  by  a 
man  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  vil- 
lage carpenter,  of  no  school,  or  college, 
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or  university.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
great  mechanic,  like  the  poet,  is  born, 
not  made  ;  and  John  Harrison,  the 
winner  of  the  famous  prize,  was  a  born 
mechanic.  He  did  not,  however,  ac- 
compHsh  his  object  without  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  skill,  patience,  and  per- 
severance. Indeed,  his  life,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  the  facts  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  difificulties 
overcome,  and  of  undaunted  persever- 
ance eventually  crowned  by  success,  in 
the  whole  range  of  biography. 

No  complete  narrative  of  Harrison's  ' 
career  was  ever  written.  Only  a  short 
notice  of  him  appears  in  the  "  Biograph- 
ica  Britannica, "  published  in  1766, 
during  his  lifetime — the  facts  of  which 
were  obtained  from  himself.  A  few 
notices  of  him  appear  in  the  "  Annual 
Register,"  also  published  during  his  life- 
time. But  no  Life  of  him  has  since  ap- 
peared. Had  he  won  battles  by  land  and 
sea,  we  should  have  had  biographies  of 
him  without  end.  But  he  pursued  a 
more  peaceful  and  industrious  course. 
His  discovery  conferred  an  incalculable 
advantage  on  navigation,  and  enabled 
innumerable  lives  to  be  saved  at  sea  ;  it 
also  added  to  the  domains  of  science  by 
its  more  exact  measurement  of  time. 
But  his  memory  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  silently  away,  without  any  record 
being  left  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  The 
following  memoir  includes  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
John  Harrison. 

He  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parish 
of  Wragby,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire, 
in  May  1693.  His  father,  Henry 
Harrison,  was  carpenter  and  joiner  to 
Sir  Rowland  Wynne,  owner  of  the 
Nostel  Priory  estate.  The  present 
house  was  built  by  the  baronet  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  priory.  Henry 
Harrison  was  a  sort  of  retainer  of  the 
family,  and  he  long  continued  in  their 
service. 

Little  is  known  of  the  boy's  educa- 
tion. It  was  certainly  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  Like  George  Stephenson, 
Harrison  had  always  a  great  difficulty 
in  making  himself  understood,  either  by 
speech  or  writing.  Indeed,  every  board- 
school  boy  receives  a  better  education 
now  than  John  Harrison  did  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago.     But   education 


does  not  altogether  come  by  reading  and 
writing.  The  boy  was  possessed  of 
vigorous  natural  abilities.  He  was  es- 
pecially attracted  by  every  machine  that 
moved  upon  ivheels.  The  boy  was  thus 
"  father  to  the  man."  When  six  years 
old,  and  lying  sick  of  small-pox,  a 
going  watch  was  placed  upon  his  pillow, 
which  afforded  him  infinite  delight. 

When  seven  years  old  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Barrow,  near  Barton-on- 
Humber,  where  Sir  Rowland  Wynne 
had  another  residence  and  estate. 
Henry  Harrison  was  still  acting  as  the 
baronet's  carpenter  and  joiner.  In 
course  of  time  young  Harrison  joined 
his  father  in  the  workshop,  and  proved 
of  great  use  to  him.  His  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  were  still  very 
few,  but  he  applied  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  his  workmanship  to  the 
things  that  were  nearest  him.  He 
worked  in  wood,  and  to  wood  he  first 
devoted  his  attention. 

He  was  still  fond  of  machines  going 
upon  wheels.  He  had  enjoyed  the  sight 
of  the  big  watch  going  upon  brass 
wheels  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  but,  now 
that  he  was  a  workman  in  wood,  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  time-keeper  with 
wheels  of  that  material.  After  many 
difficulties — and  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  them — he  succeeded  in 
making  a  wooden  clock,  with  wheels  of 
wood.  This,  however,  was  only  a  be- 
ginning. He  proceeded  to  make  better 
clocks  ;  and  then  he  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  metal,  as  being  more  last- 
ing. He  made  pivots  of  brass,  which 
move  more  conveniently  in  sockets  of 
wood,  with  the  use  of  oil.  He  also 
caused  the  teeth  of  his  wheels  to  run 
against  cylindrical  rollers  of  wood,  fixed 
by  brass  pins,  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  pinions  ;  and  thus  to  a 
considerable  extent  he  removed  the  in- 
conveniences of  friction. 

In  the  mean  time  Harrison  eagerly 
improved  every  incident  from  which 
he  might  derive  further  information. 
There  was  a  clergyman  who  came  every 
Sunday  to  the  village  to  officiate  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
sedulous  application  of  the  young  car- 
penter, he  lent  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Professor  Saunderson's  discoveries. 
The  blind  professor  had  prepared  sev- 
eral lectures  on  natural  philosophy  for 
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the  use  of  his  students,  but  they  were 
never  intended  for  publication.  Young 
Harrison  now  proceeded  to  copy  them 
out,  together  with  the  diagrams.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  writing  or  drawing. 

As  part  of  his  business,  he  undertook 
to  survey  land,  and  to  repair  clocks  and 
watches,  beside  carrying  on  his  trade 
of  a  carpenter.  He  soon  obtained  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  in  clocks  and  watches,  and 
was  able  to  do  not  only  what  the  best 
professional  workers  had  done,  but  to 
strike  out  entirely  new  light  in  the 
clock-  and  watch-making  business.  He 
found  out  a  method  of  diminishing  fric- 
tion by  adding  a  joint  to  the  pallets  of 
the  pendulum,  whereby  they  were  made 
to  work  in  the  nature  of  rollers  of  a 
large  radius,  without  any  sliding,  as 
usual,  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  He 
constructed  a  clock  on  the  recoiling  prin- 
ciple, which  went  perfectly  and  never 
lost  a  minute  within  fourteen  years.  Sir 
Edmund  B.  Denison  says  \  that  he  in- 
vented this  method  in  order  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  going  so  frequently 
to  oil  the  escapement  of  a  turret  clock, 
of  which  he  had  charge  ;  though  there 
were  other  influences  at  work  beside  this. 

But  his  most  important  invention, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  was  his 
compensation  pendulum.  Every  one 
knows  that  metals  expand  with  heat 
and  contract  by  cold.  The  pendulum 
of  the  clock  therefore  expanded  in 
summer  and  contracted  in  winter,  there- 
by interfering  with  the  regular  going 
of  the  clock.  Huygens  had  by  his 
cylindrical  checks  removed  the  great 
irregularity  arising  from  the  unequal 
lengths  of  the  oscillations  ;  but  the 
pendulum  was  affected  by  the  tossing 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  was  also  sub- 
ject to^  a  variation  in  weight,  depend- 
ing on  the  parallel  of  latitude.  Gra- 
ham, the  well-known  clockmaker,  in- 
vented the  mercurial  compensation  pen- 
dulum, consisting  of  a  glass  or  iron  jar 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  pendulum  rod.  When  the 
rod  was  lengthened  by  heat,  the  quick- 
silver and  the  jar  which  contained  it 
were  simultaneously  expanded  and 
elevated,  and  the  centre  of  oscillation 
was  thus  continued  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension. 


But  the  difficulty,  to  a  certain  extent, 
remained  unconquered  until  Harrison 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  observed 
that  all  rods  of  metal  do  not  alter  their 
lengths  equally  by  heat,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  become  shorter  by  cold,  but 
some  more  sensibly  than  others.  After 
innumerable  experiments  Harrison  at 
length  composed  a  frame  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  gridiron,  in  which  the  alter- 
nate bars  were  of  steel  and  of  brass, 
and  so  arranged  that  those  which  ex- 
panded the  most  were  counteracted  by 
those  which  expanded  the  least.  By 
this  means  the  pendulum  contained  the 
power  of  equalizing  its  own  action,  and 
the  centre  of  oscillation  continued  at 
the  same  absolute  distance  from  the 
point  of  suspension  through  all  the  vari- 
ations of  heat  and  cold  during  the  year. 

Thus  by  the  year  1726,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  Harrison 
had  furnished  himself  with  two  compen- 
sation clocks,  in  which  all  the  irregulari- 
ties to  which  these  machines  were  sub- 
ject were  either  removed  or  so  happily 
balanced,  one  metal  against  the  other, 
that  the  two  clocks  kept  time  together 
in  different  parts  of  his  house,  without 
the  variation  of  more  than  a  single 
second  in  the  month.  One  of  them,  in- 
deed, which  he  kept  by  him  for  his  own 
use,  and  constantly  compared  with  a 
fixed  star,  did  not  vary  so  much  as  one 
minute  during  the  ten  years  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  country  after  finishing  the 
machine. 

Living,  as  he  did,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  Harrison  next  endeavored  to  ar- 
range his  timekeeper  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  He  tried  his  clock  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  Barton-on  Humber  ; 
but  his  compensating  pendulum  could 
there  be  of  comparatively  little  use  ;  for 
it  was  liable  to  be  tossed  hither  or 
thither  by  the  sudden  motions  of  the 
ship.  He  found  it  necessary,  therefore, 
to  mount  a  chronometer,  or  portable 
timekeeper,  which  might  be  taken  from 
place  to  place,  and  subjected  to  the  vio- 
lent and  irregular  motion  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  without  affecting  its  rate  of  going. 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  first 
mover  must  be  changed  from  a  weight 
and  pendulum  to  a  spring  wound  up 
and  a  compensating  balance. 

He  now  applied  his  genius  in  this 
direction.     After    pondering    over   the 
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subject  in  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to 
London  in  1728,  and  exhibited  his 
drawings  to  Dr.  Halley,  then  Astrono- 
mer Royal.  The  Doctor  referred  him  to 
Mr.  George  Graham,  the  distinguished 
horologer,  inventor  of  the  dead-beat  es- 
capement. After  examining  the  draw- 
ings and  holding  some  converse  with 
Harrison,  Graham  perceived  him  to  be 
a  man  of  uncommon  merit  and  gave 
him  every  encouragement.  He  recom- 
mended him,  however,  to  make  his 
machine  before  again  applying  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned home  to  Barrow  to  complete  his 
task,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  he 
again  appeared  in  London  to  present 
his  chronometer. 

The  remarkable  success  which  Harri- 
son had  achieved  in  his  compensating 
pendulum  could  not  but  urge  him  on  to 
further  experiments.  He  was  no  doubt 
to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  the  re- 
ward of  2o,oool.  which  the  English 
Government  had  offered  many  years  be- 
fore for  an  instrument  that  should  en- 
able the  longitude  to  be  more  accurately 
determined  by  navigators  at  sea  than 
was  then  possible  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  pecuniary  assistance 
to  assist  him  in  completing  his  chronom- 
eter that  Harrison  made  his  first  visit 
to  London  to  exhibit  his  drawings  in 
1728. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  offering  this 
superb  reward  was  passed  in  17 14,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  right  that  England,  then 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  first  position 
as  a  commercial  nation,  should  make 
every  effort  to  render  navigation  less 
hazardous.  At  that  time  the  ship, 
when  fairly  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  battling  with  the  winds  and  tides, 
was  in  a  measure  lost.  No  method  ex- 
isted for  accurately  ascertaining  the 
longitude.  The  ship  might  be  out  of  its 
course  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles, 
for  anything  that  the  navigator  knew  ; 
and  only  the  wreck  of  his  ship  on  some 
unknown  coast  told  of  the'mistake  which 
he  had  made  in  his  reckoning. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  lati- 
tude of  a  ship  at  sea  every  day  when  the 
sun  was  visible.  The  latitude — that  is, 
the  distance  of  any  spot  from  the  equa- 
tor and  the  pole — might  be  found  by  a 


simple  observation  with  the  sextant. 
The  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  found, 
and  by  a  short  calculation  the  position 
of  the  ship  may  be  ascertained. 

The  sextant,  which  is  the  instrument 
universally  used  at  sea,  was  gradually 
evolved  from  similar  instruments  used 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  object  of 
these  instruments  has  always  been  to 
find  the  angular  distance  between  two 
bodies — that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of  two 
straight  lines  which  are  drawn  from 
those  bodies  to  meet  in  the  observer's 
eye.  The  simplest  instrument  of  this 
kind  may  be  well  represented  by  a  pair 
of  compasses.  If  the  hinge  is  held  to 
the  eye,  one  leg  pointed  to  the  distant 
horizon,  and  the  other  leg  pointed  to 
the  sun,  the  two  legs  will  be  separat- 
ed by  a  certain  angle,  which  will  be 
the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the^horizon  at  the  moment  of  observa- 
tion. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  instrument  used  was  of  this 
simple  kind.  It  was  generally  a  large 
quadrant,  with  one  or  two  bars  moving 
on  a  hinge,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  hugh  pair  of  compasses.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  sight  was^  fixed  by  the  use  of 
a  slit  and  a  pointer,  much  as  in  the  or- 
dinary rifle.  This  instrument  was  vastly 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  telescope, 
which  not  only  allowed  fainter  objects 
to  be  seen,  but  especially  enabled  the 
sight  to  be  accurately  directed  to  the 
object  observed. 

The  instruments  of  the  pre-telescopic 
age  reached  their  glory  in  the  hands  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  He  used  magnificent 
instruments  of  the  simple  "  pair  of  com- 
passes "  kind — circles,  quadrants,  and 
sextants.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
ponderous  fixed  instruments,  and  of 
little  or  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. But  Tycho  Brahe' s  sextant 
proved  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
instrument.  The  general  structure  is 
the  same  ;  but  the  vast  improvement  of 
the  modern  sextant  is  due,  firstly,  to  the 
use  of  the  reflecting  mirror,  and,  second- 
ly, to  the  use  of  the  telescope  for  accu- 
rate sighting.  These  improvements  were 
due  to  many  scientific  men — to  William 
Gascoigne,  who  first  used  the  telescope, 
about  1640  ;  to  Robert  Hooke,  who,  in 
1660,  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the  quad- 
rant ;  to  Sir  Isaac    Newton,    who   de- 
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signed  a  reflecting  quadrant  ;*  and  to 
John  Hadley,  who  introduced  it.  The 
modern  sextant  is  merely  a  modification 
of  Newton's  or  Hadley's  quadrant,  and 
its  present  construction  seems  to  be  per- 
fect. 

It  therefore  became  possible  accu- 
rately to  determine  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea  as  regarded  its  latitude.  But  it 
was  quite  different  as  regarded  the  lon- 
gitude— that  is,  the  distance  of  any  place 
from  a  given  meridian,  eastward  or  west- 
ward. In  the  case  of  longitude  there  is 
no  fixed  spot  to  which  reference  can  be 
made.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes 
the  existence  of  such  a  spot  impossible. 
The  question  of  longitude  is  purely  a 
question  of  time.  The  circuit  of  the 
globe,  east  and  west,  is  simply  repre- 
sented by  twenty-four  hours.  Each 
place  has  its  own  time.  It  is  very  easy 
to  determine  the  local  time  at  any  spot 
by  observations  made  at  that  spot. 
But,  as  time  is  always  changing,  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  time  gives  no 
idea  of  the  position  of  a  moving  object 
— say,  of  a  ship  at  sea.  But  if,  in  any 
locality,  we  know  the  local  time,  and 
also  the  local  time  of  some  other  local- 
ity at  that  moment — say,  of  the  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich — we  can,  by  com- 
paring the  two  local  times,  determine 
the  difference  of  local  times,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  two  places.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  for  the  navigator  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  first-rate  watch  or 
chronometer,  to  enable  him  to  determ.ine 
accurately  the  position  of  his  ship  at 
sea,  as  respected  the  longitude. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  good  watches  were  comparative- 
ly unknown.  The  navigator  mainly 
relied  upon  his  Dead  Reckoning,  with- 
out any  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  depended  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  course  which  he  had  steered 
by  the  compass,  and  the  mensuration  of 
the  ship's  velocity  by  an  instrument 
called  the  log,  as  well  as  by  combining 
and  rectifying  all  the  allowances  for 
drift,  lee-way,  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  trim  of  the  ship  ;  but  all  of  these 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  his  design  to  Ed- 
mund Halley,  then  Astronomer  Royal.  Halley 
laid  it  on  one  side,  and  it  was  found  among 
his  papers  alter  his  death  in  1742,  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Newton. 


were  liable  to  much  uncertainty,  especial- 
ly when  the  sea  was  in  a  boisterous 
condition.  There  was  another  and  in- 
dependent course  which  might  have  been 
adopted — that  is,  by  observation  of  the 
moon,  which  is  constantly  moving 
among  the  stars  from  west  to  east. 
But  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  good  lunar  tables  were  as  much 
unknown  as  good  watches. 

Hence  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude,  with  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy which  is  attainable  in  respect  of 
latitude,  had  for  ages  been  the  grand 
desideratum  for  men  ' '  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships."  Mr.  Macpherson,  in 
his  important  work  entitled  "  The  An- 
nals of  Commerce,"  observes,  "  Since 
the  year  17 14,  when  Parliament  offered 
a  reward  of  20, cool,  for  the  best  method 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea, 
many  schemes  have  been  devised,  but 
all  to  little  or  no  purpose,  as  going 
generally  upon  wrong  principles,  till  that 
heaven-taught  artist  Mr.  John  Harri- 
son arose  ;"  and  by  him,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson goes  on  to  say,  the  difficulty 
w^as  conquered,  having  devoted  to  it 
'*  the  assiduous  studies  of  a  long  life." 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  in  question  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Whereas  it  is  well  known  by  all  that 
are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation 
that  nothing  is  so  much  wanted  and  de- 
sired at  sea  as  the  discovery  of  the  lon- 
gitude, for  the  safety  and  quickness  of 
voyages,  the  preservation  of  ships  and 
the  lives  of  men,"  and  so  on.  The  Act 
proceeds  to  constitute  certain  persons 
commissioners  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude,  with  power  to  receive  and  ex- 
periment upon  proposals  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  grant  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  2000I.  to  aid  in  such  experi- 
ments. The  clause  of  the  Act,  by 
which  rewards  are  offered  to  such  invent- 
ors or  discoverers  as  shall  succeed  in 
enabling  the  longitude  to  be  ascertained 
within  certain  limits,  is  as  follows  : 

"  And  for  a  due  and  sufficient  en- 
couragement  to  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  shall  discover  a  proper  method 
for  finding  the  said  longitude,  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  the 
first  author  or  authors,  discoverer  or 
discoverers,  of  any  such  method,  his  or 
their  executors,  administrators,  or  as- 
signs,  shall   be   entitled  to,    and   shall 
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have  such  reward  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  reward  or 
sum  of  lOjOool.  if  it  determines  the  said 
longitude  to  one  degree  of  a  great  cir- 
cle, or  sixty  geographical  miles  ;  to 
15,000!.  if  it  determines  the  same  to 
two  thirds  of  that  distance  ;  and  to 
20, cool,  if  it  determines  the  same  to 
one  half  of  the  same  distance  ;  and  that 
one  moiety  or  half  part  of  such  reward 
or  sum  shall  be  due  and  paid  when  the 
said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  do  agree  that  any  such  method 
extends  to  the  security  of  ships  within 
eighty  geographical  miles  of  the  shores 
which  are  the  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  the  other  moiety  or  half 
part  when  a  ship,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  shall  thereby  actually  sail  over 
the  ocean  from  Great  Britain  to  any 
such  port  in  the  West  Indies  as  these 
commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  choose  or  nominate  for  the 
experiment,  without  losing  their  longi- 
tude beyond  the  limits  before  mention- 
ed." 

It  will,  in  these  days,  be  scarcely  be- 
lieved that  little  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  a  prize  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  should  have  been 
offered  for  a  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  within  sixty  jniles,  and  that 
double  the  amount  should  have  been 
offered  for  a  method  of  determining  it 
within  thirty  miles !  The  amount  of 
these  rewards  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fearful  necessity  for  improvement  which 
then  existed  in  the  methods  of  naviga- 
tion. And  yet,  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  17 14  until  the  year 
1736,  when  Harrison  finished  his  first 
timepiece,  nothing  had  been  done  tow- 
ard ascertaining  the  longitude  more 
accurately,  even  within  the  wide  limits 
specified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Al- 
though several  schemes  had  been  pro- 
jected, none  of  them  had  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  offered  rewards  there- 
fore still  remained  unclaimed. 

To  return  to  Harrison.  After  reach- 
ing his  home  at  Barrow,  after  his  visit 
to  London  in  1728,  he  began  his  experi- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  marine 
chronometer.  The  task  was  one  of  no 
small  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  against  irregularities  arising 
from  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  to 
New  Skrieb.— Voi.  XXXVH.,  Na  2 


obviate  the  effect  of  alternations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  machine  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  oil  with  which  it  was  lubricat- 
ed. A  thousand  obstacles  presented 
themselves,  but  they  were  not  enough 
to  deter  Harrison  from  grappling  with 
the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  perform. 

Every  one  knows  the  beautiful  machin- 
ery of  a  timepiece,  and  the  perfect 
tools  required  to  produce  such  a 
machine.  Some  of  these  Harrison  pro- 
cured in  London,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber he  produced  for  himself.  Many  en- 
tirely new  adaptations  were  required  for 
his  chronometer.  Wood  could  no 
longer  be  employed,  and  he  had  there- 
fore to  teach  himself  to  work  accurately 
and  minutely  in  brass  and  other  metals. 
Having  been  unable  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Board  of  Longitude,  he  was 
under  the  necessity,  while  carrying  for- 
ward his  experiments,  of  maintaining 
himself  by  working  at  his  trade  of  a  car- 
penter and  joiner.  This  will  account 
for  the  very  long  period  that  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  bring  his  chronometer  to 
such  a  state  that  it  might  be  tried  with 
any  approach  to  certainty  in  its  opera- 
tions. 

Harrison,  beside  his  intentness  and 
earnestness  in  respect  of  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  was  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
man.  He  had  a  fine  taste  for  music, 
and  organized  and  led  the  choir  of  the 
village  church,  which  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  He  invented  a 
curious  monochord,  which  was  not  less 
accurate  than  his  clocks  in  the  mensura- 
tion of  time.  His  ear  was  distressed  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  out  of  tune,  and  he 
set  himself  to  remedy  them.  At  the 
parish  church  of  Hull,  for  instance,  the 
bells  were  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  vicar  and  church 
wardens  he  was  allowed  to  put  them  into 
a  state  of  exact  tune,  so  that  they  proved 
entirely  melodious. 

But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  his 
marine  chronometer.  He  found  it  nec- 
essary, in  the  first  place,  to  alter  the 
first  mover  of  his  clock  to  a  spring 
wound  up,  so  that  the  regularity  of  the 
motion  might  be  derived  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  balances,  instead  of  those  of  a 
pendulum  in  a  standing  clock.  Mr. 
Folkes,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
when  presenting  the  gold  metal  to  Mr. 
Harrison  in  1749,  thus  describes  the  ai- 
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rangement  of  his  new  machine.  The 
details  were  obtained  from  Harrison 
himself,  who  was  present.  He  made 
use  of  two  balances  situated  in  the  same 
plane,  but  vibrating  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, so  that  the  one  of  these  being 
either  way  assisted  by  the  tossing  of  the 
ship,  the  other  might  constantly  be  just 
so  much  impeded  by  it  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  equality  of  the  times  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  balance  of  a  pocket- 
watch  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
spiral  spring  that  lies  under  'it,  so  the 
same  was  here  performed  by  the  like 
elasticity  of  four  cylindrical  springs  or 
worms,  applied  near  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  two  balances 
above  described. 

Then  came  in  the  question  of  com- 
pensation. Harrison's  experience  with 
the  compensation  pendulum  of  his  clock 
now  proved  of  service  to  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  a  similar  expedient 
into  his  proposed  chronometer.  As  is 
well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  springs  moved  by 
balances,  the  stronger  those  springs  are 
the  quicker  the  vibrations  of  the  balances 
are  performed,  and  vice  versa  ;  so  it  fol- 
lows that  those  springs,  when  braced  by 
cold,  or  when  relaxed  by  heat,  must  of 
necessity  cause  the  timekeeper  to  go 
either  faster  or  slower,  unless  some 
method  could  be  found  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience. 

The  method  adopted  by  Harrison 
was  his  compensation  balance,  doubtless 
the  backbone  of  his  invention.  His 
"  thermometer  kirb, "  he  himself  says, 
"  is  composed  of  two  thin  plates  of 
brass  and  steel,  riveted  together  in  sev- 
eral places,  which,  by  the  greater  ex- 
pansion of  brass  than  steel  by  heat  and 
contraction  by  cold,  becomes  convex 
on  the  brass  side  in  hot  weather  and 
convex  on  the  steel  side  in  cold  weather  ; 
whence,  one  end  being  fixed,  the  other 
end  obtains  a  motion  corresponding 
with  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  two  pins  at  the  end,  between  which 
the  balance  spring  passes,  and  which  it 
alternately  touches  as  the  spring  bends 
and  unbends  itself,  will  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  spring,  as  the  change  of 
heat  or  cold  would  otherwise  require  to 
be  done  by  hand  in  the  manner  used 
for  regulating  a  common  watch."  Al- 
though the  method  has  since  been  im- 


proved upon  by  Leroy,  Arnold,  and 
Earnshaw,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all 
that  has  since  been  done  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  marme  chronometers.  Indeed, 
it  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  number  of 
clever,  skilful,  and  industrious  men 
who  have  been  engaged  for  many  hun- 
dred years  in  the  production  of  that  ex- 
quisite fabric — so  useful  to  everybody, 
whether  scientific  or  otherwise,  on  land 
or  sea — the  modern  watch. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  in 
detail  the  particulars  of  Harrison's  in- 
vention. These  were  published  by  him- 
self in  his  "  Principles  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's Timekeeper. "  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  he  invented  a  method 
by  which  the  chronometer  might  be  kept 
going  without  losing  a  second  of  time. 
This  was  during  the  process  of  winding 
up,  which  was  done  once  in  a  day. 
VVhile  the  mainspring  was  being  wound 
up  a  secondary  one  preserved  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  and  kept  the 
machine  going. 

After  seven  years'  labor,  during  which 
Harrison  encountered  and  overcame 
numerous  difhculties,  he  at  last  com- 
pleted his  first  marine  chronometer- 
He  placed  it  in  a  sort  of  moveable 
frame,  somewhat  resembling  what  the 
sailors  call  a  "  compass  jumble, "  but 
much  more  artificially  and  curiously 
made  and  arranged.  In  this  state  the 
chronometer  was  tried  from  time  to  time 
in  a  large  barge  on  the  river  Humber,  in 
rough  as  well  as  in  smooth  weather,  and 
it  was  found  to  go  perfectly,  without 
losing  a  moment  of  time. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Harrison's 
chronometer  when  he  arrived  in  London 
with  it  in  1735,  in  order  to  apply  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  providing 
a  public  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude  at  sea.  He  first  showed  it  to 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  cordially  approved  of  it.  Five  of 
the  most  prominent  members — Dr. 
Halley,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
John  Machin,  and  Mr.  George  Graham 
• — furnished  Harrison  with  a  certificate, 
stating  that  the  principles  of  his 
machine  for  measuring  time  promised  a 
very  great  and  sufficient  degree  of  exact- 
ness. In  consequence  of  this  certifi- 
cate the  machine,  at  the  request  of  the 
inventor  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,   First   Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty,  was  placed  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  and  carried,  with  Mr.  Harrison, 
to  Lisbon  and  back  again.  The  chro- 
nometer was  not  affected  by  the  rough- 
est weather,  or  by  the  working  of  the 
ship  through  the  vast  rolling  waves  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  means  of  its  ex- 
act measurement  of  time  an  error  of 
almost  a  degree  and  a  half  (or  ninety 
miles)  in  the  computations  of  the  reck- 
oning of  the  ship  was  corrected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel. 

Upon  this  first  successful  trial  of 
his  chronometer  the  Commissioners  of 
Longitude  gave  Harrison  the  sum  of 
500I.,  on  condition  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  make  further  improvements 
in  his  machine.  Mr.  George  Graham 
urged  that  the  Commissioners  should 
award  him  double  the  amount  ;  but  this 
was  refused.  At  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Monson,  however,  Harrison  ac- 
cepted the  sum  as  a  help  toward  the 
heavy  expenses  and  labor  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  was  about  to  incur,  in 
perfecting  the  machine.  He  was  in- 
structed to  make  his  new  chronometer 
of  less  dimensions  than  the  first,  which 
was  thought  too  cumbersome  and  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  on  board. 

He  accordingly  proceeded  to  make 
his  second  chronometer.  It  occupied  a 
space  of  about  only  half  the  size  of  the 
first.  He  introduced  several  improve- 
ments. He  lessened  the  number  of  the 
wheels,  and  thereby  diminished  friction. 
But  the  general  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  This  second  machine  was 
finished  in  1739.  It  was  much  more 
simple  in  its  arrangement,  and  much 
less  cumbrous  in  its  dimensions.  It  an- 
swered even  better  than  the  first,  and 
though  it  was  not  tried  at  sea  its  motions 
were  sufficiently  exact  for  finding  the 
longitude  within  the  nearest  limits  pro- 
posed by  Parliament. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  two  machines, 
Harrison  proceeded  to  make  a  third. 
This  was  of  an  improved  construction, 
and  occupied  still  less  space,  the  whole 
of  the  machine  and  its  apparatus  stand- 
ing upon  an  area  of  only  four  square 
feet.  It  was  in  such  forwardness  in 
January  1741  that  it  was  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  and  twelve  of 
the  most  prominent  members  signed  a 
certificate  of  "  its  great  and  excellent 
use,  as  well  for  determining  the  longi- 


tude at  sea  as  for  correcting  the  charts 
of  the  coasts."  The  testimonial  con- 
cluded :  "  We  do  recommend  Mr. 
Harrison  to  the  favor  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  a  person  highly  deserving  of  such  fur- 
ther encouragement  and  assistance  as 
they  shall  judge  proper  and  sufficient 
to  finish  his  third  machine."  The 
Commissioners  granted  him  a  further 
sum  of  500I.  accordingly.  Harrison 
was  now  reduced  to  necessitous  circum- 
stances by  his  continuous  application  to 
the  improvement  of  the  timekeepers. 
He  had  also  got  into  debt,  and  required 
further  assistance  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  construction. 

Although  Harrison  had  promised  that 
the  third  machine  would  be  ready  for 
trial  on  August  1st,  1743,  it  was  not 
finished  for  some  years  after.  In  June 
1746  we  find  him  again  appearing  before 
the  Board,  asking  for  further  assistance. 
While  proceeding  with  his  work  he 
found  it  necessary  to  add  a  new  spring, 
"  having  spent  much  time  and  thought 
in  tempering  them."  Another  500I. 
was  voted  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  to  maintain  himself  and  family, 
and  to  complete  his  machine. 

Three  years  later  he  exhibited  his 
third  machine  to  the  Royal  Society, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  the  year.  In  presenting  it  Mr. 
Folkes,  the  President,  said  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison, "  I  do  here,  by  the  authority  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  the  improving  of  natural 
knowledge,  present  you  with  this  small 
but  faithful  token  of  their  regard  and 
esteem.  I  do,  in  their  name,  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  successes  you  have  al- 
ready had,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
all  your  future  trials  may  in  every  way 
prove  answerable  to  these  beginnings, 
and  that  the  full  accomplishment  of 
your  great  undertaking  may  at  last  be 
crowned  with  all  the  reputation  and  ad- 
vantage to  yourself  that  your  warmest 
wishes  may  suggest,  and  to  which  so 
many  years  so  laudably  and  so  diligent- 
ly spent  in  the  improvement  of  those 
talents  which  God  Almighty  has  bestow- 
ed upon  you,  will  so  justly  entitle  your 
constant  and  imwearied  perseverance." 

Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  speech,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Harrison  as  "one  of  the  most 
modest  persons    he  had  ever  known." 
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"  In  speaking  of  his  own  performances 
he  has  assured  me  that,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  diligent  and  accurate 
experiments  he  has  made,  and  from  the 
severe  tests  to  which  he  has  in  many 
ways  put  his  instruments,  he  expects  he 
shall  be  able  with  sufficient  certainty, 
through  all  the  greatest  variety  of  sea- 
sons and  the  most  irregular  motions  of 
the  sea,  to  keep  time  constantly,  with- 
out the  variation  of  so  much  as  three 
seconds  in  a  week,  a  degree  of  exactness 
that  is  astonishing  and  even  stupendous, 
considering  the  immense  number  of 
difficulties,  and  those  of  very  different 
sorts,  which  the  author  of  these  inven- 
tions must  have  had  to  encounter  and 
struggle  withal," 

Although  it  is  common  enough  now 
to  make  first-rate  chronometers — suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  longitude  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy  in  every  clime 
of  the  world — it  was  very  different 
then,  at  the  time  that  Harrison  was 
occupied  with  his  laborious  experiments. 
Although  he  considered  his  third 
machine  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  scien- 
tific mechanism,  he  nevertheless  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  fourth  timepiece, 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket  watch  about 
five  inches  in  diameter.  He  found  the 
principles  which  he  had  adopted  in  his 
larger  machines  to  apply  equally  well  in 
the  smaller  ;  and  the  performances  of 
the  last  surpassed  his  utmost  expecta- 
tions. But  in  the  mean  time,  as  his 
third  timekeeper  was,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude  as  respected 
the  highest  reward  offered,  he  applied  to 
the  Commissioners  for  leave  to  try 
that  instrument  on  board  a  royal  ship  to 
some  port  in  the  West  Indies,  as  direct- 
ed by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne. 

It  was  not  until  March  12th,  1761, 
that  he  received  orders  for  his  son  Will- 
iam to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  and  go 
on  board  the  Dorsetshire  man-of-war,  to 
proceed  to  Jamaica.  But  another  tedi- 
ous delay  occurred.  The  ship  was 
ordered  elsewhere,  and  William  Harri- 
son, after  remaining  five  months  at 
Portsmouth,  returned  to  London,  By 
this  time  John  Harrison  has  finished  his 
fourth  time  piece — the  small  one — in  the 
form  of  a  walch.  At  length  William 
Harrison  set  sail  with  this  timekeeper 
from   Portsmouth   for  Jamaica  in   the 


Deptford  man-of-war,  on  November' 
1 8th,  1 76 1,  and  returned  to  England  on 
March  26th,  1762.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  Port  Royal  the  timekeeper 
was  found  to  be  only  five  and  one  tenth 
seconds  in  error,  and  during  the  voyage 
of  over  four  months,  on  its  return  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  Merlin,  it  had  only 
erred  one  minute  fifty-four  and  a  half 
seconds.  In  the  latitude  of  Portsmouth 
this  only  amounted  to  eighteen  geograph- 
ical miles,  whereas  the  Act  required 
that  it  should  only  come  within  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  or  minutes  of  a 
great  circle.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Harrison  was  now  clearly  entitled 
to  his  reward  of  20, cool. 

But  the  delays  interposed  by  Gov- 
ernment are  long  and  tedious.  Harri- 
son had  accomplished  more  than  was 
requisite  to  obtain  the  highest  reward. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  petition  Par- 
liament on  the  subject.  Three  reigns 
had  passed  ;  Anne  had  died  ;  George 
I.  and  George  II.  had  reigned  and 
died  ;  and  now  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  Harri- 
son to  obtain  the  sum  of  5000I.  imme- 
diately as  part  of  the  reward.  But  the 
Commissioners  differed  about  the  tem- 
pering of  the  springs.  They  required 
a  second  trial  of  the  timekeeper.  Two 
more  years  passed,  and  Harrison's  son 
again  departed  with  the  instrument  on 
board  the  Tartar  for  Barbadoes  on 
March  28th,  1764.  He  returned  in 
about  four  months,  during  which  time 
the  instrument  enabled  the  latitude  to 
be  ascertained  within  ten  miles,  or  one 
third  the  required  geographical  distance. 

Harrison  memorialized  the  Board 
again  and  again.  In  the  following 
September  they  virtually  recognized  his 
claims  by  paying  him  on  account 
loool.  In  February  1765  the  Board 
entered  a  minute  on  their  proceedings 
that  they  were  "  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  the  said  (Harrison's)  time- 
keeper has  kept  its  time  with  sufficient 
correctness,  without  losing  its  longitude 
in  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Bar- 
badoes beyond  the  nearest  limit  requir- 
ed by  the  Act  of  12th  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  even  considerably  within  the  same." 
They  would  not  give  him  the  necessary 
certificate,  though  they  were  of  opinion 
that  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  the  full 
reward. 
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Harrison  was  now  becoming  old  and 
feeble.  He  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  had  spent  forty  long 
years  in  working  at  the  chronometers. 
He  was  losing  his  eyesight,  and  could 
not  afford   to  wait  much  longer. 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  who  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  spend  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

But  Harrison  had  not  lost  his  spirit. 
On  May  30th,  1765,  he  addressed 
another  remonstrance  to  the  Board, 
containing  much  stronger  language  than 
he  had  up  to  this  time  used.  "  I  can- 
not help  thinking,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am 
extremely  ill-used  by  gentlemen  who  I 
might  have  expected  a  different  treat- 
ment from  ;  for  if  the  Act  of  the  12th 
of  Queen  Anne  be  deficient,  why  have 
I  so  long  been  encouraged  under  it,  in 
order  to  bring  my  invention  to  perfec- 
tion ?  And,  after  the  completion,  why 
was  my  son  sent  twice  to  the  West 
Indies  ?  Had  it  been  said  to  my  son, 
when  he  received  the  last  instruction, 
'  There  will,  in  case  you  succeed,  be  a 
new  Act  on  your  return,  in  order  to  lay 
you  under  new  restrictions,  which  were 
not  thought  of  in  the  Act  of  the  12  th  of 
Queen  Anne  ' — I  say,  had  this  been 
the  case  I  might  have  expected  some 
such  treatment  as  I  now  meet  with. 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  my  case  is 
very  hard  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  the  first, 
and  for  my  country's  sake  I  hope  I  shall 
be  the  last,  that  suffers  by  pinning  my 
faith  upon  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Had  I  received  my  just  reward 
— for  certainly  it  may  be  so  called  after 
forty  years'  close  application  of  the 
talent  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
me — then  my  invention  would  have 
taken  the  course  which  all  improve- 
ments in  this  world  do  ;  that  is,  1  must 
have  instructed  workmen  in  its  princi- 
ples and  execution,  which  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
But  how  widely  this  is  different  from 
what  is  now  proposed,  viz.,  for  me  to 
instruct  people  that  I  know  nothing  of, 
and  such  as  may  know  nothing  of 
mechanics  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  make  them 
understand  to  their  satisfaction,  I  may 
then  have  nothing  ! 

"  Hard  fate  indeed  to  me,  but  still 


harder  to  the  world,  which  may  be  de- 
prived of  this  my  invention,  which  must 
be  the  case,  except  by  my  open  and  free 
manner  in  describing  all  the  principles 
of  it  to  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who 
almost  at  all  times  have  had  free  re- 
course to  my  instruments.  And  if  any 
of  these  workmen  have  been  so  inge- 
nious as  to  have  got  my  invention,  how 
far  you  may  please  to  reward  them  for 
tneir  piracy  must  be  left  for  you  to  de- 
termine ;  and  I  must  set  myself  down 
in  old  age,  and  thank  God  I  can  be 
more  easy  in  that  I  have  the  conquest, 
and  though  I  have  no  reward,  than  if  I 
had  come  short  of  the  matter  and  by 
some  delusion  had  the  reward  !" 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Egmont  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  on  the  day  when  this 
letter  was  read — June  13th,  1765.  The 
Commissioners  were  somewhat  startled 
by  the  tone  which  the  inventor  had 
taken.  Indeed,  they  were  rather  angry. 
But  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  in  waiting, 
was  called  in.  After  some  rather  hot 
speaking,  and  after  a  proposal  was  made 
to  Harrison  which  he  said  he  would  de- 
cline to  accede  to  "so  long  as  a  drop 
of  English  blood  remained  in  his  body," 
he  left  the  room.  Matters  were  at 
length  duly  arranged.  Another  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  appointing  the 
payment  of  the  whole  reward  of  20, cool, 
to  the  inventor  ;  one  moiety  upon  dis- 
covering the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  his  chronometers  and  assigning 
his  four  chronometers  (one  of  which  was 
styled  a  watch)  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  the  remaining  moiety  on  sufficient 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  chronom- 
eters. 

Mr.  Harrison  accordingly,  made  over 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude  his 
■various  timekeepers,  and  deposited  in 
their  hands  correct  drawings,  so  that 
other  skilful  makers  might  construct 
similar  chronometers  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Harrison  expressed  the  great- 
est readiness  to  explain  his  inventions, 
and  to  subject  them  to  every  required 
test.  Indeed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  chronometers,  after  the  ex- 
planations and  drawings  which  Harri- 
son had  published.  An  exact  copy  of  his 
last  watch  was  made  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Kendal,  one  of  Harrison's  appren- 
tices.    This  chronometer  was  used  by 
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Captain  Cook  during  his  three  years' 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  was 
found  to  answer  as  well  as  the  original. 
This,  as  well  as  Harrison's  chronometer, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, and  both  are  in  a  good  going  con- 
dition. 

Although  Harrison  did  not  obtain  the 
remaining  moiety  of  his  reward  until 
1767,  two  years  after  the  above-men- 
tioned meeting  of  the  Board,  his  labors 
were  over,  his  victory  was  secured,  his 


prize  was  won.  Notwithstanding  his 
delicacy  of  health  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer.  He  died  in  1776,  at  his  house 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  It  may  be  said  of  John  Harrison 
that  by  the  invention  of  his  chronom- 
eter, he  conferred  an  incalculable 
benefit  on  science  and  navigation,  and 
established  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.— Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  WATER   WE   DRINK. 


BY    PROF.    SIMPSON,    M.D. 


The  importance  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good  water  for  domestic  purposes 
is,  at  the  present  time,  a  subject  which 
needs  no  discussion.  In  spite  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  water-works  of  the 
Romans,  Greeks,  and  other  ancient 
peoples,  their  aqueducts,  storage  reser- 
voirs, and  public  baths,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lavishness  of  the  supply  for  public 
uses  and  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  has  been  such 
general  and  widespread  interest  as  there 
is  to-day  in  the  matter  of  water  supply 
as  a  sanitary  necessity,  not  only  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  the 
individuals,  no  matter  how  poor,  who 
make  up  the  community.  Absolutely 
pure  water  is  never  found  in  nature's 
laboratory.  The  whitest  snow,  the 
clearest  rain-water,  the  most  transparent 
ice,  all  contain  air,  small  quantities  of 
salts,  and  a  little  organic  matter.  In- 
deed it  is  only  by  special  processes, carried 
out  with  great  care,  that  chemists  can 
obtain  water  which  is  chemically  pure. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  water, 
which  after  air,  is  certainly  the  most 
important  requirement  of  our  existence, 
need  not  be  chemically  pure.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  impurities  in  the  water 
we  drink,  as  in  the  air  we  breathe,  do 
not  exceed  certain  limits  which  scientific 
research  enables  us  pretty  accurately  to 
define.  Water  which  exceeds  these 
limits  of  impurity  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  disease,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
minute  investigation  has  succeeded  in 
showing  the  terrible  mortality  which  it 
inflicts  on  all  classes  of  the  community. 


There  are,  moreover,  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  further  and  more  minute 
research  will  show  impure  water  to  be 
even  a  more  formidable  evil  than  it  is  at 
present  known  to  be.  The  danger 
which  lurks  in  foul  water  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  it  may  lead  to  a 
fatal  result,  or  it  may  only  produce  a 
general  impairment  of  health  without 
giving  rise  to  any  definite  disease.  The 
sources  of  danger  consist  of  (ist)  an  ex- 
cess of  mineral  constituents,  and  (2d) 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  either 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin, 

A  good  drinking  water  should  possess 
the  following  physical  characters  :  it 
should  be  entirely  free  from  color,  taste, 
or  odor  ;  it  should  moreover  be  cool, 
well  aerated,  soft,  bright,  and  entirely 
free  from  all  deposit.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  water  having  all 
these  physical  characters  may  yet  be 
more  or  less  polluted  by  organic  matter 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  drains  and 
sewers. 

Mineral  Ingredients. — The  hardness 
or  softness  of  a  water  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  mineral  ingredients  which  it 
contains.  These  mainly  consist  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  former 
giving  rise  to  what  is  called  tetnporary 
hardness — it  being  for  the  most  part 
removable  by  continued  boiling,  where- 
by it  becomes  incrusted  as  chalk  upon 
the  inside  of  the  visssel  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled  ;  and  the  latter  to  per- 
manent hardness,  because  it  is  not  thus 
removable.  A  very  hard  water  is  injuri- 
ous for  drinking  purposes  because  its 
power  as  a  solvent  for  food  is  impaired, 
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and  because  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
stomach  with  greater  difficulty  than  a 
soft  water,  thus  giving  rise  to  indiges- 
tion or  dyspepsia. 

In  addition  to  the  long  train  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms  which  are  included 
under  the  term  dyspepsia,  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  habitual 
drinking  of  very  hard  water  also  gives  rise 
to  goitre,  a  disease  associated  in  many 
places  with  that  fearful  form  of  idiocy 
known  as  cretinism.  In  many  parts  of 
England  goitre  is  found  to  prevail  only 
in  those  districts  where  the  magnesian 
limestone  formation  is  abundant.  In 
some  districts  in  Switzerland  the  use  of 
certain  spring  waters  of  unusual  hard- 
ness has  been  followed  by  the  produc- 
tion or  augmentation  of  the  disease  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  similar 
results  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
India. 

In  certain  cases  mineral  compounds 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  vvater  ren- 
dering it  more  or  less  unsuitable  for 
drinking  purposes.  For  instance,  where 
iron  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
impart  a  chalybeate  taste  to  the  water, 
the  continued  use  of  the  latter  has  been 
followed  by  headache,  dyspepsia,  and 
various  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
But  a  more  frequent  as  well  as  a  more 
dangerous  impurity,  is  sometimes  found 
in  water  tvhich  has  been  stored  in  leaden 
tanks,  or  conveyed  through  pipes  made 
of  that  metal.  It  has  been  found  that 
absolutely  pure  water,  recently  boiled  to 
deprive  it  of  air,  has  ho  chemical  action 
on  lead  ;  but  if  free  access  of  the  air  be 
permitted,  this  same  water  will  rapidly 
form  a  compound  with  the  lead  which 
remains  for  the  most  part  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water.  Water  in  this 
condition  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  the 
extent  of  the  danger  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  metallic  compound  which 
it  contains.  But  when  water  has  passed 
for  some  time  through  leaden  pipes,  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  latter  become 
coated  by  a  hard  deposit  which  protects 
the  metal  from  further  chemical  action, 
and  the  water  then  becomes  compara- 
tively safe  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  question  as  to  the  action  of  water 
upon  lead  becomes  more  complex  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  constituents  of  the  water  itself.  As 
a  general  rule  soft  and  pure  waters  act 


freely  upon  lead,  whereas  hard  waters, 
containing  a  latge  proportion  of  lime 
salts,  have  no  sucn  action.  But  as  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  wholly  upon  it, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  action  of  any 
particular  sample  of  water  upon  leaden 
pipes  can  only  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined by  actual  experiment. 

Another  source  of  contamination  of 
water  by  lead  consists  in  the  use  of  sy- 
phons in  which  aerated  waters  are  now 
so  frequently  supplied  to  the  public. 
These  syphons  are  provided  with  stop- 
cocks made  of  pewter,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  lead.  The  car- 
bonated water  thus,  especially  after  long 
contact,  has  frequently  been  found  to 
contain  a  dangerous  quantity  of  this 
metal,  thus  giving  rise  to  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  This  danger  may  generally 
be  avoided  by  having  the  syphon-taps 
coated  with  pure  tin  before  being  used. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wanklyn 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  locality 
may  be  considerably  influenced  by  the 
metallic  constituents  in  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  that  the  beneficial  effects  which 
so  often  result  from  what  is  termed 
"  change  of  air,"  may  in  reality  be  due 
to  the  change  in  the  minute  metallic 
impurity  in  the  water  of  the  district 
selected  for  residence. 

Organic  Matter. — The  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  drinking  water  is  of 
greater  importance  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  than  any  of  the  impurities  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered.  Water 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  organic  matter  is  decidedly 
unwholesome,  and  is  liable  to  produce 
not  only  disease  of  a  dysenteric  char- 
acter, but  also  ague,  and  other  malarious 
disorders.  But  the  presence  of  animal 
organic  matter,  whether  in  suspension 
or  solution,  is  attended  with  still  greater 
danger  to  health.  Many  waters  which 
have  given  rise  to  disease  have  been 
found  to  be  more  or  less  turbid,  owing 
to  particles  of  sewage  suspended  in 
them.  Moreover,  disease  has  frequently 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  perfectly 
bright  and  clear  water,  where  there  was 
no  sediment,  and  where  the  animal 
organic  matter  was  held  in  a  state  of 
solution.  This  decaying  animal  matter 
may  find  its  way  into  wells  or  streams 
by  percolation    through  the  soil,   from 
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cesspools  or  other  sewage  accumula- 
tions, thus  rendering  the  water  a  most 
dangerous  poison.  The  danger  is  great- 
est when  the  sewage  is  associated  with 
certain  specific  diseases,  such  as  cholera 
or  gastric  fever,  in  which  case  the  special 
poisons  of  these  diseases  is  readily  con- 
veyed and  propagated  by  the  water. 

The  examination  of  drinking  water 
thus  forms  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  duty  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
struggle    against   preventable    disease  ; 


and  let  us  hope  we  may  see  the  time, 
ere  long,  when  the  supply  of  water  in 
purity  and  plenty  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  the  business  of  the  State,  a  measure 
which  would  prove  a  great  economy  in 
the  end.  But  pure  air  and  wholesome 
food  are  also  essential  to  health  ;  in 
short,  pure  water,  pure  air,  and  good 
wholesome  unadulterated  food,  consti- 
tute the  pillars  of  the  tripod  on  which 
rests  the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. " 
— Good  Words. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 


The  SuBjECTiONJOF  Hamlet  :  An  Essay  tow- 
ard an  Explanation  of  the  Motives  of 
Thought  and  Action  of  Shakespeare's  Prince 
of  Denmark.  By  William  Leighton,  Author 
of  "  Shakespeare's  Dream,"  etc.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Joseph  Crosby,  Hon.  M.R.S.L. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  learned 
minds  have  been  baffled  by  the  problem  pre- 
sented in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Although 
he  has  been  sounded  "  from  the  lowest  note  to 
the  top  of  his  compass, ' '  still  we  do  not  ' '  know 
his  stops."  Mr.  Leighton,  however,  comes 
forward  with  an  explanation  which,  he  believes, 
furnishes  the  true  key  to  Hamlet's  action,  and 
a  means  by  which  we  may,  once  for  all,  "  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  his  mystery."  He  has  great 
confidence  in  his  conclusion,  and  in  supporting 
it  displays  much  interpretative  skill.  "  When 
I  first  read  this  essay,"  says  Mr.  Crosby  in  his 
commendatory  introduction,  "  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  at  the  aptitude  with  which  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton's  hypothesis  harmonized  and  dovetailed 
together  the  seeming  contradictions  of  motive 
and  action  that  have  made  the  character  such  a 
perplexing  study.  I  re-read  the  whole  play 
with  the  sole  object  in  view  of  testing  its  valid- 
ity ;  and  the  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  it  grew 
upon  me."  Notwithstanding  the  high  regard 
that  is  due  to  Mr.  Crosby's  opinion  in  any 
matter  of  Shakespearian  criticism,  we  frankly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  find  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  hypothesis  any  such  happy 
harmonizing  of  the  extremes  of  Hamlet's 
character  ;  neither  can  we  share  in  the  con- 
viction that  "  its  simplicity  makes  it  sur- 
prising that  it  has  not  been  enunciated 
before."  It  is  the  familiar  "  madness  " 
theory  improved,  and  for  the  improvement  the 
author  should  receive  just  credit.  He  believes 
Hamlet  to  be  mad,  not  "  in  spots  and  at  times," 
as  Mr.  Hudson  somewhere  expresses  it,  but 
thoroughly  and  systematically,  in  accordance 


with  a  fixed  psychological  principle.  "His 
mind  lacks  the  governing  power  of  judgment, 
and  this  lack  is  to  be  insane,  unsound."  He 
has  no  control  over  his  own  will,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  mesmeric  force  exerted  by 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His  sen- 
sitive imagination  is  affected  even  by  the  most 
trivial  events  ;  by  a  word  from  Horatio  it  is 
set  flying  into  philosophical  extravagance,  and 
by  the  presence  of  Ophelia  or  the  Queen  it  is 
wrought  up  to  the  most  violent  excesses.  The 
skull  of  Yorick  mesmerizes  him.  His  mind 
"is  constantly  diverted  from  one  theme  to 
another,  forgetting  purpose  and  duty  by  con- 
tact with  circumstances  and  other  minds,  en- 
tangled with  every  mind  he  meets  by  a  strange 
magnetism  that  makes  him  assume  its  thoughts, 
or  reflect  or  mock  its  manner  of  thinking." 
Hi  has  the  power  of  absorbing  the  thoughts  of 
other  minds,  but  meantime  loses  the  force  of 
his  own  will.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  irre- 
sponsible agent  of  a  power  not  himself,  and 
the  pathos  of  his  situation,  that  which  secures 
interest  and  sympathy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  conscious  of  this  great  subtraction  from  his 
being  and  of  his.  inability  to  remedy  it.  This 
constitutes  his  subjection. 

This  idea  is  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Leighton,  and  will  tend  to  confirm  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  are  already  inclined  to  re- 
gard Hamlet  as  a  madman,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  probably  not  disturb  the  convic- 
tions of  those  who  have  faith  in  Hamlet's 
sanity.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  accept 
the  author's  alternative  to  the  insanity  theory, 
as  presented  in  the  final  passage  of  the  essay  ; 
namely,  that  if  Hamlet  is  not  mad,  then  he  is 
"a  sham  and  a  cheat,  debasing  his  soul  with 
lies,  trampling  on  the  purest  affections,  sacri- 
ficing Ophelia's  innocent  life — a  cruel  and 
ignoble  plotter,  who  has  not  even  the  crown 
of  success  with  which  to  hide  the  ugliness  his  un- 
feeling selfishness  has  stamped  upon  his  brow." 
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Winners  in  Life's  Race  :  or  the  Great  Back- 
boned Family.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Author  of  "  The  Fairy-land  of  Science,"  etc. 
New  York :  D.  AppUton  (Sr-  Co.  Facts  and 
Phases  of  Animal  Life,  interspersed  with 
amusing  and  original  anecdotes.  By  Ver- 
non S.  Morwood.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &"  Co, 

These   volumes,  though  intended  primarily 
for  the  instruction  of  young  people,   will  find 
quite  as  many  readers  among  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  author  of  the  first  has  demon- 
strated in  previous  works  her    happy  faculty 
for  popularizing  science    in  a  manner  to  ap- 
peal especially  to  young  minds,  without  at  the 
same  time   sacrificing  scientific  accuracy   and 
method.     Nothing  better  of  its  kind  has  ever 
been     produced    than     the    "  Fairy- Land    of 
Science."     The  present  volume  is  the   natural 
sequel  to  a  former  volume  entitled  "  Life  and 
her   Children,"    which  treated   of   the   lower 
forms  of  animal  life.       The  progress  of    the 
higher  animals,  constituting  one  great  family 
of  vertebrates,  is  here  traced  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.    It  is  shown  how  the   different  forms  as 
fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  four  footed  beast  have 
arisen  one  after  another  and  taken  possession 
of  the  land,  the  water  and  the  air  ;  how  in  dif- 
ferent periods  some  of  those  have  been  left  be- 
hind forever  in  the  race  for  life,  while  others 
maintaining  the  struggle  for    existence,  have 
pressed  forward    far    beyond    all    other  divi- 
sions of  animal    life  ;  and    how  finally  man, 
the  last  and  greatest  "  winner  in  life's  race," 
appears  among  these  higher  animals,  subdu- 
ing or   destroying  them    and  taking    posses- 
sion of  their  dominion.       Nothing  can  be  so 
interesting  as  natural  history  when  written  in 
the  charming  style  of  this  book.      The  numer- 
ous illustrations  have  the  special  merit  of  illus- 
trating, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Morwood's  book  lacks  somewhat  in 
freshness  and  permanent  interest,  but  forms  a 
pleasant  companion  volume  to  the  preceding. 
He  describes  in  a  clear  and  familiar  style  the 
structure  and  habits  of  many  of  our  more  com- 
mon animals,  introducing  numerous  amusing 
and  useful  anecdotes  and  curious  facts,  gleaned 
largely  from  personal  experience.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  special  pleader  in  behalf 
of  these  brute  companions  of  ours,  who  exhibit 
toward  each  other  "  fidelity,  love,  affection, 
and  other  pleasing  characteristics'"  even  as 
men  do,  and  who  deserve  more  considerate 
treatment  than  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
them.  Much  that  is  interesting  is  said  about 
bees,  frogs,  moles,  cats,  goats,  barn  fowls, 
flies, and  spiders,  nature's  "  spinners  and  weav- 
ers," and  even  something  good  is  found  to  say 
about  rats.  Several  chapters  upon  birds,  the 
singers  in  "  nature's  great  cathelrai,"  give  op- 
portunity   for   pleasing    quotations   from   the 


poets,  and  in  connection  with  dogs  and  parrots 
the  author  touches  upon  the  question  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  of  animals.  He 
shows  that  they  possess  the  power  of  language 
and  reason,  and  that  if  this  power  differ  from 
that  of  human  beings,  it  is  merely  a  difference 
of  name. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism.  Chosen 
by  J.  Brander  Matthews.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner' s  Sous. 

The  editor  of  this   pleasant  collection,  in  a 
prefatory    note,   describes  his    plan    and    pur- 
pose as  an  attempt  "to  gather  togelher  the 
patriotic  poems  of  America,    those  which  de- 
pict feelings   as  well  as  those  which  describe 
actions,  since  these  latter  are  as  indicative  of  the 
time.     It  is  a  collection,  for  the  most  part,  of 
old  favorites,  for  Americans  have  been  quick 
to  take  to  heart  a  stirring  telling  of  a  daring 
and  noble  deed  ;  but  these  may  be  found  to 
have  gained  freshness  by  a  grouping  in  order." 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically,    so 
far  as  possible,   thus  presenting  a  connected 
history  of  American  patriotism   as  told  by  the 
poets.     Breaks  occasionally  occur  in  the  story, 
"chiefly   because  there    are   fit   incidents    for 
song  which  no  poet  has  fitly  sung  as  yet."  The 
volume  contains  fifty-seven  poems,  represent- 
ing forty  authors.     It  opens  with  Emerson's 
Centennial    Boston    Ode,     and    appropriately 
closes  with   the  concluding  portion  of  Long- 
fellow's  "  Building   of  the  Ship."     With  few 
exceptions  the  poems  are  printed  entire,  and 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy.     Brief  ex- 
planatory notes   are   annexed  to  many  of  the 
poems,   which   are    often    very   helpful.      The 
collection  is,   indeed,   in  every  respect  admir- 
ably selected  and  arranged,  and  forms  a  most 
charming  book.     The  most  cursory  glance  at 
these  favorites,  as  here  presented  collectively, 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  one  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  pride  in  America's  patriotic  achievements, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  her  achievement  in 
song.     The  extent  and  excellence  of  this  pa- 
triotic poetry  will   be  a  surprise  to  many  read- 
ers.    Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  nation 
could  make  a  more  creditable  showing  in  this 
department  of  poetry. 

Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
A  Critical  History  of  Operations  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Com- 
mencement to  the  Close  of  the  War.  By 
William  Swinton.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

In  reissuing  this  important  work  in  a  revised 
form  the  author  and  publishers  have  conferred 
a  genuine  favor  upon  the  public.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  contemporary 
record  of  the  war  that  we  possess,  and  its 
practical  disappearance  from  the  book-stores 
for  the  space  of  some  ten  years  rendered  the 
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necessity  of  a  republication  almost  imperative. 
It  was  first  published  in  1866,  when  the  author 
was  fresh  from  the  bloody  fields  which  he 
described.  Though  written  with  the  smoke  of 
battle  still  lingering  in  his  nostrils,  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  descriptions  and  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgments  have  endured  the 
test  of  subsequent  investigation  and  criticism, 
and  but  few  modifications  of  the  original  text 
have  been  necessary,  The  broad  scope  of  the 
work  may  be  indicated  in  a  few  lines  from  the 
opening  chapter:  "  I  design  in  this  volume  to 
record,  as  far  as  may  now  be  done,  what  that 
army  did  and  suffered  in  ten  campaigns  and 
tv/o-score  battles,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  history,  if  adequately 
made,  must  be  the  history  also  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  that  gigantic  war  that,  origi- 
nating in  the  secession  of  eleven  states  from  the 
Federal  Union,  ended,  after  four  years,  in  the 
establishment  of  that  Union  on  a  lasting  basis." 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  over  twenty 
maps,  drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  and  is  also 
embellished  with  five  beautifully  executed  steel 
portraits.  The  book  is  in  ev-ery  way  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  noble  achievements  of  the 
Grand  Army. 

American  Men  of  Letters.  James  Fem- 
MORE  Cooper.  By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  df  Co. 

It  was  the  dying  request  of  Cooper  that  no 
authorized  account  of  his  life  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  this  injunction  has  been  scrupu- 
lously and  piously  obeyed  by  his  family.  Ac- 
cordingly during  all  these  years  almost  the 
only  available  record  of  the  great  author's  life 
and  work  has  been  the  brief  memorial  ora- 
tion by  Mr.  Bryanl.  The  material  upon  which 
the  biographer  must  depend  is  found  scattered 
through  the  dusty  files  of  innumerable  papers 
and  magazines,  extending  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Under  these  circumstances  the  task 
of  preparing  an  adequate  biography  of  Cooper 
was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  better  hands.  In- 
deed, although  deprived  of  that  assistance 
which  is  so  necessary  to  biographical  writing, 
according  to  present  standards,  namely,  the 
information  drawn  directly  from  family,  rel- 
atives, private  papers,  and  intimate  corres- 
pondence. Professor  Lounsbury  has  succeed- 
ed in  presenting  not  only  an  excellent,  but  even 
an  ideal  biography.  The  peculiar  difficulties 
were  such  as  could  be  overcome  only  by  a 
scholar  trained  in  methods  of  scientific  accura- 
cy. The  simple  labor  of  gleaning  the  material 
from  the  periodical  literature  of  two  continents 
is  of  itself  something  appalling  to  contemplate, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  few  grains 


of  truth  were  in  almost  every  case  to  be  sifted 
from  a  vast  mass  of  contradiction,  perversion, 
and  slander.  Cooper's  unfortunate  habit  of 
parading  the  innermost  secrets  of  his  mind  be- 
fore the  public  upon  the  slightest  invitation, 
and  his  long  and  bitter  controversies,  in  which 
he  won  only  a  succession  of  Cadmian  victories, 
were  prolific  sources  of  material  for  the  feeders 
of  the  public  press.  Out  of  the  tangle  of  news- 
paper rubbish  and  popular  scandal  Professor 
Lounsbury  has  drawn  the  thread  of  the  great 
novelist's  life  with  remarkable  skill.  His  in- 
defatigable industry,  his  judicial  fairness,  and 
his  critical  acumen  deserve  unqualified  praise. 
Add  to  these  a  pleasing  and  forceful  literary 
style  and  we  have  just  the  combination  of  qual- 
ities needed  for  this  particular  work,  a  com- 
bination, moreover,  that  is  not  too  often  found 
among  the  professional  makers  of  biographies. 
A  vein  of  delicate,  unobtrusive  humor  also 
runs  through  the  narrative,  adding  ^frequently 
a  delightful  piquancy.  In  short.  Professor 
Lounsbury's  book  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  literary  work. 

Many  of  the  facts  here  presented  are  of  course 
entirely  new  to  the  present  generation  of  read- 
ers, and  many  more  that  were  only  half  known 
before  will  have  all  the  interest  of  novelty. 
Not  the  least  strange  fact  about  the  career  of 
Cooper  was  the  accident  that  made  him  an 
author.  He  had  lived  to  be  thirty  years  old 
without  the  thought  of  authorship.  In  the  quiet 
of  his  home  at  Angevine  he  was  one  day  read- 
ing an  English  novel  which  did  not  please 
him,  and,  suddenly  throwing  down  the  book, 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  believe  I  could  write  a 
better  story  myself."  Challenged  to  make 
good  his  boast,  and  constantly  encouraged  by 
his  wife,  he  soon  completed  his  first  novel, 
entitled  "  Precaution."  This  attracted  but 
little  attention,  but  was  soon  followed  by  the 
"  Spy,"  which  was  a  pronounced  success,  and 
two  years  later  appeared  "The  Pioneer," 
the  first  of  the  famous  "  Leather-Stocking 
Tales."  The  first  half  day's  sale  of  this  work 
was  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies.  The 
success  of  these  early  stories  was  simply  mar- 
vellous, and  has  only  a  single  parallel  in 
literary  history.  "  It  is  hard  to  credit,"  says 
the  biographer,  "the  accounts  that  are  given 
on  unimpeachable  testimony. "  In  1833  Pro- 
fessor Morse  wrote  :  "In  every  city  of  Europe 
I  have  visited  the  works  of  Cooper  were  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  windows  of  every 
book-shop.  They  are  published  as  soon  as  he 
produces  them  in  thirty-four  different  places  in 
Europe.  They  have  been  seen  by  American 
travellers  in  the  languages  of  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia, in  Constantinople,  in  Egypt,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Ispahan."  The  account  of  the  period  of  this 
literary  success  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the 
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romances  themselves,  but  equal  interest  will  be 
foynd  in  the  description  of  Cooper's  residence 
abroad,  and  of  his  intense  patriotism,  or  rather 
Americanism,  which  developed  itself  rapidly 
while  in  contact  with  foreigners.  His  love  of 
country  was  an  absorbing  passion.  "It  en- 
tered into  the  very  deepest  feelings  of  his 
heart.  Even  in  the  storm  of  calumny  which 
fell  upon  him  in  his  later  years,  if  the  flame  of 
his  patriotism  seemed  at  times  to  die  away, 
any  little  circumstance  was  sure  to  revive  it  at 
once."  Professor  Lounsbury's  final  chapter 
is  a  fine  critical  summary  of  Cooper's  literary 
and'  personal  character.  Its  judgments  are 
carefully  drawn,  and  will  probably  undergo  but 
very  little  modification.  A  few  lines  upon  the 
moral  tone  of  Cooper's  words  must  be  quoted 
for  their'peculiar  appropriateness  at  the  present 
time.  "Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  his 
writings,  their  influence  is  always  a  healthy 
influence.  Narrow  and  prejudiced  he  some- 
times was  in  his  opinions  ;  but  he  hated  what- 
ever was  mean  and  low  in  character.  It  is 
with  beautiful  things  and  with  noble  things 
that  he  teaches  us  to  sympathize.  Here  are 
no  incitements  to  passion,  no  prurient  sugges- 
tions of  sensual  delights.  The  air  which 
breathes  through  all  his  fictions  is  as  pure  as 
that  which  sweeps  the  streets  of  his  mountain 
home.  It  is  as  healthy  as  nature  itself.  To 
read  one  of  his  best  works  after  many  of  the 
novels  of  the  day,  is  like  passing  from  the 
heated  and  stiffling  atmosphere  of  crowded 
rooms  to  the  purity,  the  freedom,  and  the 
boundlessness  of  the  forest." 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin.  A  Didactic 
Poem.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Friedrich  Ruckert  by  Charles  T.  Brooks. 
Books  I-VI.      Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Brooks  informs  us  that  he  has  already 
made  a  complete  translation  of  Riickert's 
original  poem,  consisting  of  twenty  books. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  "Light 
of  Asia,"  and  the  awakened  interest  in  the 
poesy  and  philosophy  of  the  "  Morning-land," 
he  has  given  to  the  public  the  first  six  books 
of  his  translation,  expressing  the  hope  that 
they  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  whole.  We  cannot  but  wish  him  the 
success  which  his  indefatigable  energy,  as  well 
as  the  real  beauties  of  the  poem  deserve,  but 
as  to  the  public  desire  for  the  rest  of  his  work 
we  can  only  predict  disappointment  of  his 
hopes.  The  qualities  which  constitute  its 
charm  for  many  readers  do  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  taste.  The  author  was  unquestionably 
'one  who  by  his  long  and  deep  study  and 
sympathy  caught  the  spirit  of  oriental  thought 
and  the  style  of  oriental  expression,"  and  he 
has  poured  forth  in  this  poem  much  of   the 


world  wisdom  which  he  has  been  for  years 
"  storing  up  in  his  large  heart,  and  evolving 
out  of  his  creative  soul."  But  moral  and 
philosophical  reflectiveness  necessarily  be- 
comes uninteresting  when  continued  through 
innumerable  verses,  wilh  no  narrative,  no 
movement,  no  connection  of  verses  whatev'er 
except  by  means  of  the  numbering  of  the 
stanzas.  The  poem  is  a  collection  of  brief 
fables,  epigrams,  and  apothegms,  wrought  out 
in  graceful  measures.  Many  of  them  are 
genuine  pearls  of  thought,  soul-lifting  senti- 
ments, and  many  more  are  commonplace  sen- 
tences with  only  the  merit  of  metrical  har- 
mony. Open  the  book  at  random,  however, 
and  something  sweet  and  beautiful  will  be 
found,  and  it  is  in  this  manner,  in  moments  of 
calm  thoughtfulness,  that  the  Brahmin's  wis- 
dom will  be  appreciated. 

Studies  in  Philosophy,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  W.  L.  Courtney.  London: 
Rivingtcns. 

The  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Courtney's  vol- 
ume is  of  most  attractive  character.'  Studies 
of  Idealism  as  it  appears  in  Parmenides  and 
in  Berkeley,  of  Ethics  as  in  Epicurus  and  in 
the  most  recent  sociological  science,  of  the 
Kantian  system  in  its  historical  form  and  in  its 
significance  for  present  thinking,  of  the  new- 
est ideas  in  Psychology  and  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  religion,  have  inter- 
est on  their  surface  sufficient  to  secure  atten- 
tion for  a  work  in  which  they  are  presented. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Courtney's 
volume  bears  out  the  promise  of  its  contents. 
He  has  not  done  justice  either  to  his  subjects 
or  to  himself,  and  one  cannot  but  regard  his 
work  with  a  strong  feeling  of  disappointment. 
The  substance  of  most  of  the  essays  is  very 
thin  and  unsatisfying,  while  in  many  cases  the 
treatment  is  of  so  rudimentary  a  character  as 
to  suggest  the  reflection  that  the  writer  was 
hardly  in  a  position,  relatively  to  his  subject, 
to  warrant  him  in  conveying  the  records  of  his 
work  to  an  outside  public.  In  particular  does 
this  reflection  suggest  itself  in  respect  to  the 
essays  on  the  Kantian  system  which  make  up 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  These 
essays  are  very  discouraging.  For  the  point 
of  view  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  general  nature  of  his  criticisms,  would 
seem  to  be  a  modified  Kantianism.  Yet  the 
remarks  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  cause,  on  the 
historical  genesis  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  on  the  supposed  contradictions  between 
the  results  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  Kantian  ethics  are  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  one  can  hardly  suppose  Mr.  Courtney 
to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  work  he  is  crit- 
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icising.  Even  though  the  difficulties  of  the 
Kantian  system  lay  exactly  where  Mr.  Court- 
ney has  placed  them — and  these  difficulties 
seem  to  Mr.  Courtney  the  very  central  problem 
for  present  philosophy — yet  his  treatment  is 
too  meagre,  and  in  some  respects  based  on  too 
slight  knovpledge,  to  have  any  high  value 
placed  upon  it  as  a  contribution  toward  their 
solution.  We  regret  to  be  able  to  find  so  little 
satisfaction  in  these  essays  ;  but  it  is  even  more 
matter  of  regret,  both  on  account  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  Mr.  Courtney  is  doubtless  warm- 
ly interested  and  for  his  own  reputation,  that 
he  should  have  permitted  work  to  leave  his 
hands  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  form. — 
Academy. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
FROM  THE  Discovery  of  the  Continent. 
By  George  Bancroft.  The  Author's  Last 
Revision.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Z>.  Apple- 
ton  df  Co. 

It  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  book  world  when  a  new  revised  edition 
appears  of  such  a  work  as  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States.  A  peculiar  interest  at- 
taches to  the  event  in  the  present  case.  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  now  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  words  "  author'  s  last  revision  " 
are  appropriately  placed  upon  the  title-page  of 
this  edition.  The  final  verdict  upon  the  value 
of  this  great  work  has  also  probably  been  pass- 
ed, and  its  place  in  American  historical  liter- 
ature permanently  fixed.  The  storms  of  criti- 
cism, from  which  the  author  has  not  failed  to 
profit  in  many  points,  have  passed  away,  and 
the  work  has  secured  for  itself  a  high  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  its  kind.  The  work 
of  the  author  in  the  present  revision  has  been 
mainly  that  of  rewriting  certain  portions  in 
order  to  embody  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
searches and  the  fruits  of  his  own  long  and 
mature  experience.  Occasional  descriptive 
passages,  originally  too  highly  colored,  have 
been  toned  down,  and  frequent  verbal  changes 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  greater  force 
and  clearness  in  the  narrative.  The  plan  of 
the  publishers  in  presenting  this  edition  is  cer- 
tainly a  liberal  one.  The  original  octavo  edi- 
tion of  twelve  volumes  is  to  be  reduced  to  six, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  price.  The 
type  is  necessarily  smaller,  but  is  still  large, 
and  the  printing  is  beautifully  executed.  In- 
deed, in  general  mechanical  excellence  the 
edition  will  not  be  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
the  original  one,  and  will  be  in  every  respect 
a  worthy  form  in  which  to  preserve  the  great 
historian's  life  work.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  period  of  colonization,  extending 
from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  English 
revolution  of  1688. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Madame  de  Novikoff  is  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  biography  of  the  late  General  Skobeleff. 

The  great  edition  of  Keats  upon  which  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman  has  been  engaged  for  so  many 
years  is  now  at  last  passing  through  the  press. 

Prince  Krapotkine  has  prepared  for  an 
early  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Russian  Prisons,"  with  the  interior  of 
which  he  is  familiar. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Duffield,  who  has  recently  yis- 
ited  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  companions, will  publish  short- 
ly "  American  Days  :  the  Romance  of  a  Lost 
Kingdom." 

An  association  has  been  formed  for  carrying 
out  on  a  larger  scale  in  England  the  same 
scheme  of  tuition  by  correspondence,  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  which  in  Scotland  was  de- 
scribed recently  in  Good  Words. 

A  hot  discussion  is  going  on  among  the  Par- 
sis  at  Bombay  with  reference  to  admitting 
proselytes  without  the  ceremony  of  bareshnum, 
or  purification  by  cow's  urine.  The  leader  of 
the  reformers  is  the  learned  Dastur  Jamaspji. 

Mr.  George  Grierson,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  and  Dr.  Hoernle,  of  the  Bengal  Edu- 
cational Department,  are  about  to  publish  a 
dictionary  of  the  Behari  language.  The  exist- 
ence of  Behari  as  an  independent  language 
has  for  some  time  past  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  Bengal. 

Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran  will  publish 
immediately  "A  Wonderful  Ghost  Story  ;  or, 
Mr.  H.'s  own  Narrative,"  reprinted  from  All 
the  Year  Round,  with  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ters from  the  late  Charles  Dickens  respecting 
it.  Mr.  Heaphy's  remarkable  experiences  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  when  they  were 
first  related. 

The  December  number  of  the  Vycstnik 
Evrop'y  {Messenger  0/ Europe)  contains  a  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  M.  Tourguenief,  en- 
titled "Verses  in  Prose."  It  consists,  accord- 
ing to  th^  Novoe  Vremya,  of  a  series  of  sketches 
composed  during  the  author's  recent  illness  at 
Bougival,  and  reflects  some  of  his  personal 
surroundings  during  the  last  six  years. 

Dr.  Smiles  has  in  the  press  a  biography  of 
the  veteran  engineer  and  inventor,  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth,  whose  steam  hammer  has  done  so 
much  solid  work  in  the  world,  as  to  justify  the 
adoption  by  its  inventor  of  the  motto  A'on  arte 
sed  matte.  Mr.  Nasmylh's  varied  accomplish- 
ments  as  an   astronomer,  an   artist,   and   an 
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archaeologist  give  promise  of  a  volume  of  un- 
usual interest,  v?hile  his  personal  reminiscences 
extend  over  a  large  part  of  the  present  century. 
M.  Paul  Rajon  has  etched  for  the  book  one  of 
his  best  portraits,  after  aj  painting  by  Mr. 
George  Reid,  R.  S.  A. 

Dr.  Ferrier  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on  "  The 
Functions  of  the  Brain,"  which  will  embody 
many  new  observations  and  experiments  by 
the  author,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of 
the  various  experimental  and  pathological  in- 
vestigations of  recent  years  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions. 

It  is  generally  affirmed  that  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  first  came  to  England  he  v?as  em- 
ployed at  Palmer's  printing  office  on  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Natute, 
and,  in  fact,  Franklin  himself  asserts  as  much  ; 
but  Mr.  Solly  proves,  in  an  article  which  will 
appear  in  the  December  number  of  the  Bibli- 
ographer, that  it  was  the  third  edition,  published 
in  1725,  after  the  author's  death,  upon  which 
Franklin  worked. 

An  important  discovery  has  just  been  made 
by  two  German  travellers.  Dr.  Sester  and  Dr. 
Buchstein.  On  a  lofty  cliff  of  the  Nimrud 
Dagh,  between  Malatiyeh  and  Samsat,  where 
the  Euphrates  forces  its  way  through  the 
Taurus,  they  have  found  colossal  blocks  of 
stone  covered  with  Hittite  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions. The  mountain  rises  in  terraces  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  it  is  upon  these 
terraces  that  the  new  monuments  have  been  dis- 
covered. They  are  stated  to  be  in  good  pres- 
ervation ;  and,  like  the  sculptures  of  Boghaz 
Kent,  to  represent  the  deities  of  the  Hittite 
race.  The  locality  in  which  they  are  found 
once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Koma- 
gene,  the  Kummukh  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
s>criptions. 

An  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by 
Herr  Otto  Hausner,  member  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsath,  upon  the  present  condition  of 
Polish  literature  gives  some  curious  figures. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1881,  the 
total  number  of  works  of  belles-lettres  published 
in  the  Polish  language  was  2g6 — namely,  192 
in  Poland,  80  in  Galicia,  and  24  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  Posen.  Now,  the  aggregate  number 
of  Polish-speaking  people  is  a  little  over  thir- 
teen millions,  which  gives  one  book  to  every 
2000,  which  is  exactly  the  same  proportion 
as  in  Sweden.  In  Russia  the  proportion  is  one 
to  10,000  ;  in  Germany,  one  to  2800  ;  in  Italy, 
one  to  2200  ;  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, one  to  1900  ;  in  England,  one  to  1800  ; 
in  France  one  to  1600. 


SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

The  Constellations. — Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
Jr.,  has  reprinted  from  Aichaologia  (vol. 
xlvii.)  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  March  1881  upon  "A 
German  Astronomico-astrological  MS.  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac."  The 
substance  of  the  paper  he  has  since  incorporat- 
ed in  his  "Law  of  Kosmic  Order  ;  "  but  we  here 
have  the  quaint  illustrations  of  the  fifteenth 
century  very  skilfully  reproduced.  Mr. 
Brown  has  now  satisfied  himself  that  the 
group  of  seven  human  figures  do  represent  the 
Pleiades,  and  not  the  days  of  the  week,  as  he 
had  at  one  time  thought.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  representations  of  signs  thus  passing  the 
familiar  number  of  48  or  49.  Pliny  says  that 
in  his  time  the  constellations  were  fifty-two  in 
number. 

The  Siamese. — Mr.  Carl  Bock,  the  Swedish 
traveller,  whose  explorations  in  Borneo  have 
been  brought  before  the  public  in  book-form, 
has  recently  returned  from  an  adventurous 
trip  into  Siam,  and  has  visited  many  districts 
where  no  European  has  previously  penetrated. 
In  spite  of  the  cordial  protection  offered  by  the 
king,  and  His  Majesty's  command  that  Mr. 
Bock  should  carry  the  royal  standard  of  Siam, 
the  white-elephant  flag,  the  traveller  met  with 
great  opposition  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  were  not  impressed  with 
a  sight  of  the  white-elephant  flag,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  such  a  national  emblem.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  showed  their  dislike  to  Mr.  Bock's 
progress  by  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
natural-history  collections  which  he  had 
accumulated. 

Science  AND  Suicide. — With  regard  to  the 
recent  sad  suicide  of  a  girl  by  leaping  from  one 
of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Bronardeli's 
expressed  view  that  asphyxiation  in  the  rapid 
fall  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death  has  given 
rise  to  some  correspondence  in  La  Nature.  M. 
Bontemps  points  out  that  the  depth  of  fall  hav- 
ing been  about  66  meters, the  velocity  acquired 
in  the  time  (less  than  four  seconds)  cannot 
have  been  so  great  as  that  sometimes  attained 
on  railways — e.  g.,  33  meters  per  second  on  the 
line  between  Chalons  and  Paris,  where  the  ef- 
fect should  be  the  same  ;  yet  we  never  hear  of 
asphyxiation  of  engine-drivers  and  stokers. 
He  considers  it  desirable  that  the  idea  in  ques- 
tion should  be  exploded,  as  unhappy  persons 
may  be  led  to  choose  suicide  by  fall  from  a 
height,  under  the  notion  that  they  will  die  be- 
fore reaching  the  ground.  Again,  M.  Gossin 
mentions  that  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  Column  of  July  and 
fell  on  an  awning  which  sheltered  workmen  at 
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the  pedestal ;  he  suffered  only  a  few  slight  con- 
tusions. M.  Remy  says  he  has  often  seen  an 
Englishman  leap  from  a  height  of  31  meteis 
(say  103  feet)  into  a  deep  river  ;  and  he  was 
shown  in  1852,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  by  mis-- 
sionaries,  a  native  who  had  fallen  from  a  veri- 
fied height  of  more  than  300  meters  (say  1000 
feet).  His  fall  was  broken  near  the  end  by  a 
growth  of  ferns,  etc.,  and  he  had  only  a  few 
wounds.  Asked  as  to  his  sensations  in  falling, 
he  said  he  only  felt  dazzled. — Nature. 

Cholera  Removed  by  a  Hurricane. — A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  tropical  storms  has  just  occurred  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  population  of  Manila  was 
being  decimated  by  cholera,  when,  at  the  end 
of  October,  a  tremendous  hurricane  swept 
over  the  island,  almost  entirely  destroying  the 
town.  In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  storm  not  a  single  native 
house  was  left  standing.  But  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  on  the  following  day  not  a  single 
case  of  cholera  occurred,  and  not  one  has  been 
reported  in  the  island  since.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  tropical  storms  as  terrible 
scourges  ;  but  the  good  they  do  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere  and  dissipating  disease  and 
disease-germs  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
all  the  damage  to  property  which  they  occa- 
sion.—  Colonies  and  India. 

Dr.  Siemens  on  the  Future  of  Elec- 
tric Lighting. — Last  week  the  introductory 
address  of  the  session  was  delivered  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  C.  W,  Sie- 
mens, and  his  remarks  were  principally  con- 
fined to  the  relative  economy  and  advantages 
of  electric  and  gas  lighting.  The  dynamo  ma- 
chine will,  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
transform  ninety  per  cent  of  the  motive  force 
into  electricity,  and  the  apparatus  Itself  is  sub- 
ject to  but  little  depreciation,  except  that  when 
currents  of  high  potential  are  used,  the  copper 
wire  slowly  becomes  brittle.  One  fourth  of  a 
square  mile  appears  to  be  the  largest  area 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  and  economically 
lighted  from  one  centre.  Take,  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  proposed  lighting  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  which  would  require  no  less  than  a  mo- 
tive force  of  33,220  horse-power,  to  drive  the 
necessary  dynamo  machines  ;  and  if  even 
these  were  installed  in  a  central  position,  the 
copper  conductors  would  have  to  be  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  maintenance 
of  each  i6-candle  incandescent  light  might  be 
expected  to  cost  about  21s.  g^d.,  against  a  cost 
of  29s.  for  the  same  light  as  produced  by  gas  ; 
but  this  estimate  appears  to  make  no  allow- 
ance for  leakage  and  loss  of  electricity,  and 
such  incidental  expenses  as  collection  of 
rates  ;  while  the  gas  estimate  is  founded  on  a 


clear  selling  price  of  the  gas.  If  the  cost  of 
the  gas  were  estimated  on  the  same  lines  as 
Dr.  Siemens  adopted  for  his  electrical  esti- 
mate, the  29s.  would  be  reduced  to  between 
14s.  and  i6s.  Dr.  Siemens  deprecated  the 
prevalent  system  of  rash  electrical  speculation, 
and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Professor  Pacinotti, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  Gramme-ring. 
— Public  Opinion. 

Insect  Hibernation. — Miss  Ormerod's  lect- 
ure, given  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.on  "  The  Effects  of  Weather  on  In- 
sect Life,"  contained  some  interesting  obser- 
vations relating  to  hibernation.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  this  phenomenon  was  a  dis- 
tinct condition  from  the  mere  effect  of  cold, 
and  assumed  a  constitutional  influence,  under 
which,  at  a  certain  season,  insects  instinc- 
tively prepared  a  shelter  for  themselves.  This 
shelter  was  specially  selected  under  leaves  or 
stones  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  prepared  a 
cell  to  protect  their  bodies,  while  they  passed 
into  a  motionless  state,  with  functions  de- 
creasing in  power  with  increase  of  cold. 
Though  frozen  so  hard  that  they  could  be 
broken  across  like  dried  sticks,  many  kinds 
of  caterpillars  were  not  injured  by  the  cold 
so  long  as  they  were  protected  in  the  shel- 
ters which  they  had  selected  or  made  for 
themselves.  The  remedy  for  getting  rid  of 
such  pests  was  for  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
land  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  throw  out  and 
expose  the  creatures  to  the  frost,  thaw,  and 
wet  which  followed.  The  egg-laying  places  — 
rank  grasses  and  weeds — should  be  destroyed  ; 
and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  lim- 
ing and  the  use  of  chemical  manures  are  im- 
portant factors  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
insect  pests. 

Peat-Mould  for  Dressing  Wounds. — The 
phrase  "  Recommended  by  the  faculty,"  has 
been  long  a  favorite  one  with  clever  advertis- 
ers, who  know  well  that  the  majority  of  per- 
sons look  upon  doctors  as  magicians  and  their 
drugs  as  infallible.  Indeed,  the  superstition 
natural  to  man  may  be  said  to  show  itself  prm- 
cipally  in  the  modern  belief  in  drugs  ;  hence 
the  success  of  any  patent  medicine  which  is 
sufficiently  well  advertised.  But  beyond  ordi- 
nary drugs,  there  are  a  number  of  well-known 
remedies  for  various  complaints,  which,  under 
the  care  of  garrulous  old  nurses  and  others, 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  frequently  employed  :  but 
which  are  neither  recognized  nor  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty.  An  instance  in  point  is  af- 
forded by  a  means  of  dressing  wounds  which 
has  been  successfully  practised  by  Dr.  Neu- 
berg.  Two  years  ago,  a  laborer  presented  him- 
self who  had  sustained,  some  days  previously 
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a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. A  comrade  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
had  surrounded  the  limb  with  a  thick  paste  of 
peat-mould.  Dr.  Neuberg,  on  examining  the 
wound,  found  that  it  was  healing  beautifully, 
and  without  suppuration.  The  limb  was  then 
better  fixed,  redressed,  and  the  man  made  a 
good  recovery.  The  doctor  was  then  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  properties  of  this  peat-mould, 
which  doubtless  had  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  patient's  rapid  recovery.  He  found  it  to 
be,  as  is  well  known  of  it  in  peaty  districts,  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  to  take  up  nine  times 
its  own  weight  of  water.  Its  soft  nature  allows 
it  to  be  placed  in  bags  in  required  positions  on 
the  body,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  cheap.  This  peat-mould,  the  virtues  of 
which  have  thus  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
laboring-man  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful 
agent  in  dressing  wounds. —  Chambers's  jour- 
nal. 


MISCELLANY. 

Children's  Books. — "  There  is  no  harm," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  but,  on  the  contrary, 
benefit,  in  presenting  a  child  with  ideas  beyond 
his  easy  and  immediate  comprehension.  The 
difficulties  offered — if  not  too  great  or  too  fre- 
quent— stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage  ex- 
ertion." We  are  so  constituted  that,  even  at 
the  raaturest  state  of  our  minds — when  length 
of  experience  has  rendered  the  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment one  almost  unjustifiable  in  our 
eyes — we  find  the  sense  of  interest  in  a  given 
object  and  feeling  for  its  beauty  to  precede,  far 
more  than  to  follow,  its  comprehensions  ;  or, 
it  were  better  said,  the  belief  of  fully  compre- 
hending. But  with  children,  who  live  only  in 
anticipation,  this  is  more  conspicuously  the 
case  ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  delight  most  in 
what  they  do  not  comprehend.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  insist  on  keeping  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment rigidly  back  till  that  of  comprehension 
has  been  forcibly  urged  forward — who  stipulate 
that  the  one  shall  not  be  indulged  until  the 
other  has  been  appeased — are  in  reality  but  re- 
tarding what  they  most  affect  to  promote  ;  only 
producing  a  prostration,  and  not  a  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers.  In  short,  a  child 
thus  circumstanced  is  only  submitting  his  un- 
derstanding, not  exerting  it^a  very  deplorable 
exchange.  Of  course  the  quality  of  such  works 
varies  with  the  writer,  although  the  principle 
of  neutrality  remains  the  same  ;  and  some- 
times a  little  frothy  liveliness  of  dialogue  is  ex- 
hibited which  might  perhaps  amuse  an  older 
generation,  but  is  thrown  away  upon  children. 
At  least  their  notions  of  smartness  and  reppar- 
tee  are  limited.  They  like  the  jingle  of  words 
which  compose  a  pun,  but  the  point  is  utterly 


lost  on  them.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since 
all  wit  and  irony  derive  their  point  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  cannot  exist 
in  children,  or  is  sure  to  disgust  if  it  does.  A 
practical  joke  is,  therefore,  the  only  form  of 
wit  which  they  understand  and  always  like, 
but  in  an  abstract  way.  The  fable-book  is 
their  only  Joe  Miller,  and  that  as  much  for  the 
marvellousness  as  the  humor  of  its  contents. 
They  can  see  fun  in  the  connection  of  human 
speech  and  ideas  with  the  nose  of  the  fox  or 
the  lill  ot  the  raven,  while  the  far-fetched  wit 
of  a  fellow-child  will  strike  them  as  great  non- 
sense. Children  are  sharp  casuists  as  to  what 
is  put  into  a  child's  mouth.  They  detect  in- 
tuitively what  is  absurd,  or  what  is  unnatural  ; 
and  could  we  see  into  their  hearts,  we  should 
find  a  secret  contempt  for,  or  grudge  against, 
the  little  pedantic  spokesmen  whose  perora- 
tions form  the  greater  part  of  such  volumes. 
Under  the  best  circumstances  we  doubt 
whether  children  who  are  beyond  mere  boy- 
hood enjoy  the  histories  and  pictures  of  their 
own  "  life  and  times"  as  much  as  their  elders 
suppose.  For  us  these  scenes  of  childhood, 
described  as  some  of  our  modern  writers  can 
describe — for  us  these  scenes  have  an  ineffable 
charm  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  we  stand 
in  a  directly  contrary  position  to  their  ostensi- 
ble readers.  We  look  fondly  back  to  child- 
hood— they  ardently  forward  to  maturity  ;  we 
magnify  the  happiness  of  the  past — they  only 
that  which  is  to  come.  For  them  men  and 
women  are  gods  and  goddesses;  and  no  de- 
scription of  the  paradise  they  now  occupy  in- 
terests them  half  as  nmch  as  a  peep  into  the 
Olympus  which  they  hope  one  day  to  climb. 
The  real  secret  of  a  child's  book  consists  not 
merely  in  its  being  less  dry  and  less  difficult, 
but  more  rich  in  interest,  more  true  to  nature, 
more  exquisite  in  art,  more  abundant  in  every 
quality  that  replies  to  childhood's  keener  and 
fresher  perceptions.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
best  of  juvenile  reading  will  be  found  in 
libraries  belonging  to  their  elders,  while  the 
best  of  juvenile  writing  will  no  longer  fail  to 
delight  those  who  are  no  longer  children. — 
Quarterly  Heview. 

Cold  Drinks  in  Cold  Weather. — There 
is  a  practice  against  which  many  persons,  and 
particularly  public  speakers,,  need  to  be  put 
on  their  guard — namely,  drinking  cold  watery 
beverages  in  cold  weather.  The  body  becomes 
heated  with  the  excitement  and  physical  and 
mental  exertion  of  addressing  crowded  assem- 
blies. Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  desire, 
under  such  conditions,  a  draught  of  some  cold 
beverage.  Now  it  happens  that  cold  drinks  are 
depressing  in  their  influence,  and  the  result  of 
taking  such  draughts  when  performing  more 
than  common  feats  of  strength  and  endurance. 
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particularly  in  middle-age  and  advanced  life, 
is  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  nerve  centres  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should 
be  in  exceptionally  good  working  order,  so 
ihat  they  may  retain  the  vitality  necessary  to 
meet  unusual  need.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  physiological  effect  of  iced  potations  taken 
hastily  when  putting  forth  special  strength  and 
making  a  peculiarly  large  demand  on  the  vital 
force  of  the  nervous  system,  is  either  not  un- 
derstood or  is  forgotten.  For  the  sake  of  the 
many  zealous  statesmen  and  politicians  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  given  the  need  of  special  pre- 
cautions in  this  particular  a  single  thought,  it 
is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  worst  illnesses 
may,  and  do,  proceed  apparently  from  insig- 
nificant causes.  This  is  one  of  the  petty  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  sad  results. — Lancet. 

Are  Mushrooms  Poisonous  ? — The  deaths 
which  are  frequently  reported  from  the  con- 
sumption of  supposed  edible  fungi  render  this 
question  an  important  one.  Professor  Ponfick, 
of  Breslau,  has  lately  made  experiments  on  the 
common  mushroom,  and  the  practical  results 
obtained  are  interesting  and  valuable.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  common  mushrooms  are  poison- 
ous— a  fact  not  sufficiently  understood — but 
cooking  deprives  them  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  repeat- 
ed washing  with  cold  water  which  they  usually 
undergo  to  clean  them  takes  away  a  portion  of 
the  poison,  and  boiling  does  the  rest  ;  but  the 
water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  should  always  be  carefully  dis- 
posed of.  Experiments  which  Professor  Pon- 
fick made  on  dogs  showed  that  if  a  dog  ate  its 
own  weight  of  raw  mushrooms  it  fell  sick,  but 
recovered  ;  if  it  ate  one  and  a  half  percent  the 
poison  had  a  more  violent  but  not  fatal  effect, 
and  if  it  ate  2  per  cent  it  was  inevitably  fatal. 
The  water  in  which  mushrooms  had  been 
boiled  was  far  more  poisonous  than  the  raw 
nmshrooms  ;  while  the  mushrooms  thus  boiled 
could  be  taken  without  hurt  to  the  amount  of 
ID  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dog's  body. 
Washing  with  cold  water  does  not  remove  all 
the  poison,  so  that  mushrooms  thus  prepared 
were  poisonous  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
Dried  mushrooms  are  still  dangerous  for  from 
12  to  20  days,  and  also  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  boiled.  They  require  to  be  dried  for 
at  least  a  whole  month,  and  are  really  only  safe 
after  four  months'  drying.  These  are  impor- 
tant facts  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Earth-Worms  in  New  Zealand. — The 
following  interesting  observations  form  part 
of  a  communication  from  Mr,-  A.  T.  Urqu- 
hart,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  and  appear  in  the  September 
number  of  that  periodical.     In  October  1875, 


I  dug  a  trench  on  some  newly-cleared  land 
—a  raised  beach  at  Manukau  Harbor,  The 
section  then  showed  about  4^  inches  of  black 
mould  and  a  horizontal  layer,  i  inch  thick, 
of  burnt  clay,  wood-ashes,  small  stones,  and 
pumice  lying  on  a  brownish  green  arenaceous 
clay.  The  vegetation  cleared  was  the  growth 
of  some  thirty  years.  A  portion  of  the  land 
was  left  undisturbed.  Measurements  again 
taken  a  few  days  ago  gave  an  average  depth  of 
li  inches  of  turf,  sf  inches  of  black  mould,  and 
f there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  layer 
of  ash.  An  angular  block  of  Trachyte— about 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight — placed  in  May 
1875,  had  sunk  i  inch,  allowing  for  the  turf. 
As  the  results  of  some  accurate  calculations,  as 
to  the  number  of  worms  per  acre,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  gives  results  so  considerably  higher  than 
Henson's,  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  pub- 
lish them,  were  he  not  in  a  position  to  prove 
them.  Henson,  it  will  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  Darwin  on  "Vegetable  Mould," 
calculates  that  there  are  53,767  worms  per 
acre  in  garden  mould,  and  above  half  that  num- 
ber in  corn-fields.  Mr.  Urquhart's  estimates, 
founded  on  digging  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
as  w^ell  as  by  a  large  number  of  tests  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  fields,  some  that  were  under 
pasture  for  over  sixteen  years,  gave  from  four 
to  twenty-six  earth-worms  per  each  square  foot. 
The  alluvial  flats,  slopes,  and  richer  portions 
of  the  upper  lands  would  average  eight  to  the 
square  foot  or  say  348,480  per  acre.  In  the  un- 
cultivated fern  lands  worms  are  scarce.  In 
New  Zealand  worms  not  only  leave  their  bur- 
rows, but  climb  up  trees  in  search  of  food;  this 
chiefly  in  the  night  time,  though  often  until  a 
late  hour  on  damp  warm  mornings. 

MOSES  IN   THE   BULRUSHES. 
(Suggested  by  the  picture  by  Paul  Delaroche.) 

BY   KATE  TAYLOR. 

Adrift  upon  the  waves,  fair  child. 

How  seemed  the  earth  to  thee  ? 
The  rushes  bowed,  the  heavens  smiled,^ 

Thou  wert  so  fair  to  see  ! 

Thy  timid  sister  took  her  stand — 

Hidden  from  mortal  sight — 
And  shaded  with  her  sun-browned  hand 

Her  eyes  of  orient  light. 

The  rushes  rustled  in  the  wind. 

The  waves  were  cool  to  see — 
The  Princess  came  ;  her  looks  were  kind. 

Sweet  child,  thus  finding  thee. 

Thy  mother,  with  firm  faith  divine, 

Had  left  thee  to  His  care 
Who  makes  the  glorious 'sun  to  shine, 

The  broad  earth  green  and  fair. 

Would  we  could  learn  from  faith  so  firm  \ 

To  cast  our  care  on  Him  ! 
Then  fewer  hearts  despair  would  learn, 

And  fewer  eyes  be  dim. 
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THE  AMERICANS: 

A     CONVERSATION    AND     A   SPEECH.    WITH    AN    ADDITION. 


BY    HERBERT    SPENCER. 


I. — A  Conversation  :  October  20,  1882. 

[The  state  of  Mr.  Spencer's  health  unfortu- 
nately not  permitting  him  to  give  in  the  form  of 
articles  the  results  of  his  observations  on  Amer- 
ican society,  it  is  thought  useful  to  reproduce, 
under  his  own  revision  and  with  some  addi- 
tional remarks,  what  he  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  especially  as  the  accounts  of  it  which 
have  appeared  in  this  country  are  imperfect  ; 
reports  of  the  conversation  having  been 
abridged,  and  the  speech  being  known  only 
by  telegraphic  summary. 

The  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  conversation, 
which  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  persistent  exclu- 
sion of  reporters  and  his  objections  to  the  inter- 
viewing system,  are  omitted,  as  not  here  con- 
cerning the  reader.  There  was  no  eventual 
yielding,  as  has  been  supposed.  It  was  not  to 
a  newspaper-reporter  that  the  opinions  which 
follow  were  expressed,  but  to  an  intimate 
American  friend  ;  the  primary  purpose  being 
to  correct  the  many  misstatements  to  which  the 
excluded  interviewers  had  given  currency  ;  and 
the  occasion  being  taken  for  giving  utterance 
to  impressions  of  American  afifairs. — Ed.] 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  3 


Has  what  you  have  seen  answered 
your  expectations  ? 

It  has  far  exceeded  them.  Such 
books  about  America  as  I  had  looked 
into  had  given  me  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  immense  developments  of  material 
civilization  which  I  have  everywhere 
found.  The  extent,  wealth,  and  mag- 
nificence of  your  cities,  and  especially 
the  splendor  of  New  York,  have  al- 
together astonished  me.  Though  I 
have  not  visited  the  wonder  of  the  West, 
Chicago,  yet  some  of  your  minor 
modern  places,  such  as  Cleveland,  have 
sufficiently  amazed  me  by  the  results  of 
one  generation's  activity.  Occasion- 
ally, when  I  have  been  in  places  of  some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  where  the  tele- 
phone is  in  general  use,  I  have  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  our  own  unenter- 
prising towns,  many  of  which,  of  fifty 
19 
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thousand  inhabitants  and  more,  make 
no  use  of  it. 

I  suppose  you  recognize  in  these  re- 
sults the  great  benefits  of  free  institu- 
tions ? 

Ah  !  Now  comes  one  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  interviewing.  I  have  been 
in  the  country  less  than  two  months, 
have  seen  but  a  relatively  small  part  of 
it,  and  but  comparatively  few  people, 
and  yet  you  wish  from  me  a  definite 
opinion  on  a  difficult  question. 

Perhaps  you  will  answer,  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  you  are  but  giving 
your  first  impressions  ? 

Well,  with  that  understanding,  I  may 
reply  that  though  the  free  institutions 
have  been  partly  the  cause,  I  think  they 
have  not  been  the  chief  cause.  In  the 
first  place,  the  American  people  have 
come  into  possession  of  an  unparalleled 
fortune — the  mineral  wealth  and  the  vast 
tracts  of  virgin  soil  producing  abun- 
dantly with  small  cost  of  culture.  Mani- 
festly, that  alone  goes  a  long  way 
toward  producing  this  enormous  pros- 
perity. Then  they  have  profited  by  in- 
heriting all  the  arts,  appliances,  and 
methods,  developed  by  older  societies, 
while  leaving  behind  the  obstructions 
existing  in  them.  They  have  been  able 
to  pick  and  choose  from  the  products 
of  all  past  experience,  appropriating  the 
good  and  rejecting  the  bad.  Then, 
beside  these  favors  of  fortune,  there 
are  factors  proper  to  themselves.  I 
perceive  in  American  faces  generally  a 
great  amount  of  determination — a  kind 
of  "  do  or  die  "  expression  ;  and  this 
trait  of  character,  joined  with  a  power 
of  work  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
people,  of  course  produces  an  unparal- 
leled rapidity  of  progress.  Once  more, 
there  is  the  inventiveness  which,  stimu- 
lated by  the  need  for  economizing  labor, 
has  been  so  wisely  fostered.  Among 
us  in  England,  there  are  many  foolish 
people  who,  while  thinking  that  a  man 
who  toils  with  his  hands  has  an  equita- 
ble claim  to  the  product,  and  if  he  has 
special  skill  may  rightly  have  th6  ad- 
vantage of  it,  also  hold  that  if  a  man 
toils  with  his  brain,  perhaps  for  years, 
and,  uniting  genius  with  perseverance, 
evolves  some  valuable  invention,  the  pub- 
lic may  rightly  claim  the  benefit.  The 
Americans  have  been  more  far-seeing. 
TJie  enormous  museum  of  patents  which 


I  saw  at  Washington  is  significant  of  the 
attention  paid  to  inventors'  claims  ; 
and  the  nation  profits  immensely  from 
having  in  this  direction  (though  not  in 
all  others)  recognized  property  in  mental 
products.  Beyond  question,  in  respect 
of  mechanical  appliances  the  Americans' 
are  ahead  of  all  nations.  If  along  with 
your  material  progress  there  went  equal 
progress  of  a  higher  kind,  there  would 
remain  nothing  to  be  wished. 

That  is  an  ambiguous  qualification. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 

You  will  understand  me  when  I  tell 
you  what  I  was  thinking  the  other  day. 
After  pondering  over  what  I  have  seen 
of  your  vast  manufacturing  and  trkding 
establishments,  the  rush  of  traffic  in 
your  street-cars  and  elevated  railways, 
your  gigantic  hotels  and  Fifth  Avenue 
palaces,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the 
Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and  recalled  the  fact  that  while  there 
was  growing  up  in  them  great  commer- 
cial activity,  a  development  of  the  arts 
which  made  them  the  envy  of  Europe, 
and  a  building  of  princely  mansions 
which  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  their  people  were  gradually 
losing  their  freedom. 

Do  you  mean  this  as  a  suggestion  that 
we  are  doing  the  like  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are.  You 
retain  the  forms  of  freedom  ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  the  substance.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  ruled  you  do  not  do 
it  by  means  of  retainers  armed  with 
swords  ;  but  they  do  it  through  regi- 
ments of  men  armed  with  voting  papers, 
who  obey  the  word  of  command  as  loy- 
ally as  did  the  defendants  of  the  old 
feudal  nobles,  and  who  thus  enable  their 
leaders  to  override  the  general  will,  and 
make  the  community  submit  to  their  ex- 
actions as  effectually  as  their  proto- 
types of  old.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
each  of  your  citizens  votes  for  the  can- 
didate he  chooses  for  this  or  that  office, 
from  President  downward  ;  but  his 
hand  is  guided  by  an  agency  behind 
which  leaves  him  scarcely  any  choice. 
"  Use  your  political  power  as  we  tell 
you,  or  else  throw  it  away,"  is  the  alter- 
native offered  to  the  citizen.  The  polit- 
ical machinery  as  it  is  now  worked,  has 
little  resemblance  to  that  contemplated 
at    the    outset    of  your   political   life. 
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Manifestly,  those  who  framed  your 
Constitution  never  dreamed  that  twenty 
thousand  citizens  would  go  to  the  poll 
led  by  a  "  boss."  America  exemplifies 
at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  a 
change  analogous  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  under  sundry  despotisms. 
You  know  that  in  Japan,  before  the  re- 
cent Revolution,  the  divine  ruler,  the 
Mikado,  nominally  supreme,  was  prac- 
tically a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  the  Shogun.  Here  it  seems 
to  me  that  "  the  sovereign  people  "  is 
fast  becoming  a  puppet  which  moves 
and  speaks  as  wire-pullers  determine. 

Then  you  think  that  Republican  in- 
stitutions are  a  failure  ? 

By  no  means  :  I  imply  no  such  con- 
clusion. Thirty  years  ago,  when  often 
discussing  politics  with  an  English 
friend,  and  defending  Republican  insti- 
tutions, as  I  always  have  done  and  do 
still,  and  when  he  urged  against  me  the 
ill-working  of  such  institutions  over 
here,  I  habitually  replied  that  the 
Americans  got  their  form  of  government 
by  a  happy  accident,  not  by  normal 
progress,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
go  back  before  they  could  go  forward. 
What  has  since  happened  seems  to  me 
to  have  justified  that  view  ;  and  what  I 
see  now,  confirms  me  in  it.  America  is 
showing,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,  that  "  paper  Constitutions  "  will 
not  work  as  they  are  intented  to  work. 
The  truth,  first  recognized  by  Mackin- 
tosh, that  Constitutions  are  not  made 
but  grow,  which  is  part  of  the  larger 
truth  that  societies,  throughout  their 
whole  organizations,  are  not  made  but 
grow,  at  once,  when  accepted,  disposes 
of  the  notion  that  you  can  work  as  you 
hope  any  artificially-devised  system  of 
government.  It  becomes  an  inference 
that  if  your  political  structure  has  been 
manufactured  and  not  grown,  it  will 
forthwith  begin  to  grow  into  something 
different  from  that  intended — something 
in  harmony  with  the  natures  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  society  exists.  And  it  evidently  has 
been  so  with  you.  Within  the  forms  of 
your  Constitution  there  has  grown  up 
this  organization  of  professional  politi- 
cians altogether  uncontemplated  at  the 
outset,  which  has  become  in  large 
measure  the  ruling  power. 

But  will  not  education  and  the  diffu- 


sion of  political  knowledge  fit  men  for 
free  institutions  ? 

No.  It  is  essentially  a  question  of 
character,  and  only  in  a  secondary  de- 
gree a  question  of  knowledge.  But  for 
the  universal  delusion  about  education  as 
a  panacea  for  political  evils,  this  would 
have  been  made  sufiiciently  clear  by  the 
evidence  daily  disclosed  in  your  papers. 
Are  not  the  men  who  officer  and  con- 
trol your  Federal,  your  State,  and 
your  Municipal  organizations — who 
manipulate  your  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions, and  run  your  partisan  campaigns 
— all  educated  men  ?  And  has  their 
education  prevented  them  from  engag- 
ing in,  or  permitting,  or  condoning,  the 
briberies,  lobbyings,  and  other  corrupt 
methods  which  vitiate  the  actions  of 
your  administrations  ?  Perhaps  party 
newspapers  exaggerate  these  things  ; 
but  what  am  I  to  make  of  the  testimony 
of  your  civil  service  reformers — men  of 
all  parties  ?  If  I  understand  the  matter 
aright,  they  are  attacking,  as  vicious 
and  dangerous,  a  system  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  natural  spontaneous 
working  of  your  free  institutions — are 
exposing  vices  which  education  has 
proved  powerless  to  prevent  ? 

Of  course,  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  will  secure  the  offices,  and- 
education  will  aid  them  in  their  selfish 
purposes.  But  would  not  those  pur- 
poses be  thwarted,  and  better  Govern- 
ment secured,  by  raising  the  standard 
of  knowledge  among  the  people  at 
large  ? 

Very  little.  The  current  theory  is. 
that  if  the  young  are  taught  what  is 
right,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  right,, 
they  will  do  what  is  right  when  they 
grow  up.  But  considering  what  relig- 
ious teachers  have  been  doing  these  two 
thousand  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
history  is  against  the  conclusion,  as 
much  as  is  the  conduct  of  these  well- 
educated  citizens  I  have  referred  to  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  expect  better 
results  among  the  masses  Personal 
interests  will  sway  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
as  they  sway  the  men  above  them  ;  and 
the  education  which  fails  to  make  the  last 
consult  public  good  rather  than  private 
good,  will  fail  to  make  the  first  do  it. 
The  benefits  of  political  purity  are  so  gen- 
eral and  remote,  and  the  profit  to  each 
individual  is  so  inconspicuous,  that  the 
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common  citizen,  educate  him  as  you  like, 
will  habitually  occupy  himself  with  his 
personal  affairs,  and  hold  it  not  worth 
his  while  to  fight  against  each  abuse  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  Not  lack  of  infor- 
mation, but  lack  of  certain  moral  senti- 
ment, is  the  root  of  the  evil. 

You  mean  that  people  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient sense  of  public  duty  ? 

Well,  that  is  one  way  of  putting  it  ; 
but  there  is  a  more  specific  way.  Prob- 
ably it  will  surprise  you  if  1  say  the 
American  has  not,  I  think,  a  sufficiently 
quick  sense  .of  his  own  claims,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  a  sufficiently  quick  sense  of 
the  claims  of  others — for  the  two  traits 
are  organically  related.  I  observe  that 
they  tolerate  various  small  interferences 
and  dictations  which  Englishmen  are 
prone  to  resist.  I  am  told  that  the 
English  are  remarked  on  for  their  ten- 
dency to  grumble  in  such  cases  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  true. 

Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  peo- 
ple to  make  themselves  disagreeable  by 
resenting  every  trifling  aggression  ?  We 
Americans  think  it  involves  too  much 
loss  of  time  and  temper,  and  doesn't 
pay. 

Exactly  ;  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
character.  It  is  this  easy-going  readi- 
ness to  permit  small  trespasses,  because 
it  would  be  troublesome  or  profitless  or 
unpopular  to  oppose  them,  which  leads 
to  the  habit  of  acquiescence  in  wrotig, 
and  the  decay  of  free  institutions. 
Free  institutions  can  be  maintained  only 
by  citizens,  each  of  whom  is  instant  to 
oppose  every  illegitimate  act,  every  as- 
sumption of  supremacy,  every  official 
excess  of  power,  however  trivial  it  may 
seem.  As  Hamlet  says,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in,  a 
straw,"  when  the  straw  implies  a  princi- 
ple. If,  as  you  say  of  the  American, 
he  pauses  to  consider  whether  he  can 
afford  the  time  and  trouble — whether  it 
will  pay,  corruption  is  sure  to  creep  in. 
All  these  lapses  from  higher  to  lower 
forms  begin  in  trifling  ways,  and  it  is 
only  by  incessant  watchfulness  that  they 
can  be  prevented.  As  one  of  your  early 
statesmen  said  :  "  The  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  But  it  is  far  less 
against  foreign  aggressions  upon  national 
liberty  that  this  vigilance  is  required,  than 
against  the  insidious  growth  of  domestic 


interferences  with  personal  liberty.  In 
some  private  administrations  which  I 
have  been  concerned  with,  I  have  often 
insisted  that  instead  of  assuming,  as 
people  usually  do,  that  things  are  going 
right  until  it  is  proved  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  the  proper  cause  is  to  as- 
sume that  they  are  going  wrong  until  it 
is  proved  that  they  are  going  right. 
You  will  find  continually  that  private 
corporations,  such  as  joint-stock  bank- 
ing companies,  come  to  grief  from  not 
acting  on  this  principle  ;  and  what  holds 
of  these  small  and  simple  private  admin- 
istrations holds  still  more  of  the  great 
and  complex  public  administrations. 
People  are  taught,  and  I  suppose  believe, 
that  the  "  heart  of  man  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wick- 
ed ;"  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
believing  this,  they  place  implicit  trust 
in  those  they  appoint  to  this  or  that 
function.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
human  nature  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  so  well  of  human  nature 
as  to  believe  it  will  go  straight  without 
being  watched. 

You  hinted  that  while  Americans  do 
not  assert  their  own  individualities  siiffi- 
cientl)'  in  small  matters,  they,  recipro- 
cally, do  not  sufficiently  respect  the  in- 
dividualities of  others. 

Did  I  ?  Here,  then,  comes  another 
of  the  inconveniences  of  interviewing. 
I  should  have  kept  this  opinion  to  my- 
self if  you  had  asked  me  no  questions  ; 
and  now  I  must  either  say  what  I  do 
not  think,  which  I  cannot,  or  I  must 
refuse  to  answer,  which,  perhaps,  will 
be  taken  to  mean  more  than  I  intend, 
or  I  must  specify,  at  the  risk  of  giving 
offence.  As  the  least  evil,  I  suppose  I 
must  do  the  last.  The  trait  I  refer  to 
comes  out  in  various  ways,  small  and 
great.  It  is  shown  by  the  disrespectful 
manner  in  which  individuals  are  dealt 
with  in  your  journals — the  placarding  of 
public  men  in  sensational  headings,  the 
dragging  of  private  people  and  their 
affairs  into  print.  There  seems  to  be  a 
notion  that  the  public  have  a  right  to 
intrude  on  private  life  as  far  as  they 
like  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of 
mortal  trespassing.  Then,  in  a  larger 
way,  the  trait  is  seen  in  this  damaging 
of  private  property  by  your  elevated  rail- 
ways without  making  compensation  ; 
and  it  is  again  seen  in  the  doings  of  rail- 
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way  autocrats,  not  only  when  overrid- 
ing the  rights  of  shareholders,  but  in 
dominating  over  courts  of  justice  and 
State  governments.  The  fact  is  that 
free  institutions  can  be  properly  worked 
only  by  men,  each  of  whom  is  jealous 
of  his  own  rights,  and  also  sympatheti- 
cally jealous  of  the  rights  of  others — 
who  will  neither  himself  aggress  on  his 
neighbors  in  small  things  or  great,  nor 
tolerate  aggression  on  them  by  others. 
The  Republican  form  of  government  is 
the  highest  form  of  government  ;  but 
because  of  this  it  requires  the  highest 
type  of  human  nature — a  type  nowhere 
at  present  existing.  We  have  not  grown 
up  to  it  ;  nor  have  you. 

But  we  thought,  Mr.  Spencer,  you 
were  in  favor  of  free  government  in  the 
sense  of  relaxed  restraints,  and  letting 
men  and  things  very  much  alone,  or 
what  is  called  laissez  faire  ? 

That  is  a  persistent  misunderstanding 
of  my  opponents.  Everywhere,  along 
with  the  reprobation  of  Government  in- 
trusion into  various  spheres  where  pri- 
vate activities  should  be  left  to  them- 
selves, I  have  contended  that  in  its 
special  sphere,  the  maintenance  of  equi- 
table relations  among  citizens,  govern- 
mental action  should  be  extended  and 
elaborated. 

To  return  to  your  various  criticisms, 
must  I  then  understand  that  you  think 
unfavorably  of  our  future  ? 

No  one  can  form  anything  more  than 
vague  and  general  conclusions  respect- 
ing your  future.  The  factors  are  too 
numerous,  too  vast,  too  far  beyond 
measure  in  their  quantities  and  intensi- 
ties. The  world  has  never  before  seen 
social  phenomena  at  all  comparable  with 
those  presented  in  the  United  States.  A 
society  spreading  over  enormous  tracts, 
while  still  preserving  its  political  conti- 
nuity, is  a  new  thing.  This  progressive 
incorporation  of  vast  bodies  of  immi- 
grants of  various  bloods,  has  never  oc- 
curred on  such  a  scale  before.  Large 
empires,  composed  of  ditferent  peoples, 
have,  in  previous  cases,  been  formed  by 
conquest  and  annexation.  Then  your 
immense  plexus  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs tends  to  consolidate  this  vast  ag- 
gregate of  States  in  a  way  that  no  such 
aggregate  has  ever  before  been  consoli- 
dated. And  there  are  many  minor  co- 
operating causes,  unlike  those  hitherto 


known.  No  one  can  say  how  it  is  all 
going  to  work  out.  That  there  will 
come  hereafter  troubles  of  various  kinds, 
and  very  grave  ones,  seems  highly  prob- 
able ;  but  all  nations  have  had,  and 
will  have,  their  troubles.  Already  you 
have  triumphed  over  one  great  trouble, 
and  may  reasonably  hope  to  triumph 
over  others.  It  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
cluded that,  both  because  of  its  size  and 
the  heterogeneity  of  its  components,  the 
American  nation  will  be  a  long  time  in 
evolving  its  ultimate  form,  but  that  its 
ultimate  form  will  be  high.  One  great 
result  is,  I  think,  tolerably  clear. 
From  biological  truths  it  is  to  be  infer- 
red that  the  eventual  mixture  of  the  al- 
lied varieties  of  the  Aryan  race  forming 
the  population,  will  produce  a  finer  type 
of  man  than  has  hitherto  existed  ;  and 
a  type  of  man  more  plastic,  more  adapt- 
able, more  capable  of  undergoing  the 
modifications  needful  for  complete 
social  life.  I  think  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties they  may  have  to  surmount,  and 
whatever  tribulations  they  may  have  to 
pass  through,  the  Americans  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
will  have  produced  a  civilization  grander 
than  any  the  world  has  known. 

II. — A  Speech  : 

Delivered  on  the  occasion    of  a    compli- 

tnentary  dinner  in  N'ew  York,  on 

November  9,  1882, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  — 
Along  with  your  kindness  there  comes 
to  me  a  great  unkindness  from  Fate  ; 
for,  now  that,  above  all  times  in  my 
life,  I  need  full  command  of  what 
powers  of  speech  I  possess,  disturbed 
health  so  threatens  to  interfere  with 
them  that  I  fear  I  shall  very  inadequate- 
ly express  myself.  Any  failure  in  my 
response  you  must  please  ascribe,  in 
part  at  least,  to  a  greatly  disordered 
nervous  system.  Regarding  you  as  rep- 
resenting Americans  at  large,  I  feel 
that  the  occasion  is  one  on  which  arrears 
of  thanks  are  due,  I  ought  to  begin 
with  the  time,  some  two-and-twenty 
years  ago,  when  my  highly  valued 
friend  Professor  Youmans,  making 
efforts  to  diffuse  my  books  here,  inter- 
ested on  their  behalf  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton, .  who  have  ever  treated  me  so 
honorably  and  so  handsomely  ;  and  I 
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ought  to  detail  from  that  time  onward 
the  various  marks  and  acts  of  sympathy 
by  which  I  have  been  encouraged  in  a 
struggle  which  was  for  many  years 
disheartening.  But,  intimating  thus 
briefly  my  general  indebtedness  to  my 
numerous  friends,  most  of  them  un- 
known, on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
must  name  more  especially  the  many  at- 
tentions and  proffered  hospitalities  met 
with  during  my  late  tour,  as  well  as,  last- 
ly and  chiefly,  this  marked  expression 
of  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes 
which  many  of  you  have  travelled  so 
far  to  give,  at  great  cost  of  that  time 
which  is  so  precious  to  the  American. 
I  believe  I  may  truly  say,  that  the  better 
health  which  you  have  so  cordially  wish- 
ed me,  will  be  in  a  measure  futhered  by 
the  wish  ;  since  all  pleasureable  emotion 
is  conducive  to  health,  and,  as  you  will 
fully  believe,  the  remembrance  of  this 
event  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  pleasurable  emotion,  exceeded  by 
few,  if  any,  of  my  remembrances. 

And  now  that  I  have  thanked  you, 
sincerely  though  too  briefly,  I  am  going 
to  find  fault  with  you.  Already,  in 
some  remarks  drawn  from  me  respecting 
American  affairs  and  American  charac- 
ter, I  have  passed  criticisms,  which 
have  been  accepted  far  more  good- 
humoredly  than  I  could  have  reasonably 
expected  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  I 
should  now  propose  again  to  transgress. 
However,  the  fault  I  have  to  comment 
upon  is  one  which  most  will  scarcely  re- 
gard as  a  fault.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
one  respect  Americans  have  diverged  too 
widely  from  savages,  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  in  general  unduly  civil- 
ized. Throughout  large  parts  of  the 
population,  even  in  long-settled  regions, 
there  is  no  excess  of  those  virtues  need- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  social  har- 
mony. Especially  out  in  the  West,  men's 
dealings  do  not  yet  betray  too  much  of 
the  "  sweetness  and  light  "  which  we 
are  told  distinguish  the  cultured  man 
from  the  barbarian.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  my  assertion  is  true. 
You  know  that  the  primitive  man  lacks 
power  of  application.  Spurred  by 
hunger,  by  danger,  by  revenge,  he  can 
exert  himself  energetically  for  a  time  ; 
but  his  energy  is  spasmodic.  Monoto- 
nous daily  toil  is  impossible  to  him.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  more  developed 


man.  The  stern  discipline  of  social  life 
has  gradually  increased  the  aptitude  for 
persistent  industry  ;  until,  among  us, 
and  still  more  among  you,  work  has 
become  with  many  a  passion.  This 
contrast  of  nature  has  another  aspect. 
The  savage  thinks  only  of  present  satis- 
factions, and  leaves  future  satisfactions 
uncared  for.  Contrariwise,  the  Ameri- 
can, eagerly  pursuing  a  future  good, 
almost  ignores  what  good  the  passing 
day  offers  him  ;  and  when  the  future 
good  is  gained,  he  neglects  that  while 
striving  for  some  still  remoter  good. 

What  I  have  seen  and  heard  during 
my  stay  among  you  has  forced  on  me 
the  belief  that  this  slow  change  from 
habitual  inertness  to  persistent  activity 
has  reached  an  extreme  from  which 
there  must  begin  a  counterchange — a  re- 
action. Everywhere  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  number  of  faces  which  told  in 
strong  lines  of  the  burdens  that  had  to 
be  borne.  I  have  been  struck,  too,  with 
the  large  proportion  of  gray-haired  men  ; 
and  inquiries  have  brought  out  the  fact, 
that  with  you  the  hair  commonly  begins 
to  turn  some  ten  years  earlier  than  with 
us.  Moreover,  in  every  circle  I  have 
met  men  who  had  themselves  suffered 
from  nervous  collapse  due  to  stress  of 
business,  or  named  friends  who  had 
either  killed  themselves  by  overwork,  or 
had  been  permanently  incapacitated,  or 
had  wasted  long  periods  in  endeavors 
to  recover  health.  I  do  but  echo  the 
opinion  of  all  the  observant  persons  I 
have  spoken  to,  that  immense  injury  is 
being  done  by  this  high-pressure  life — 
the  physique  is  being  undermined. 
That  subtle  thinker  and  poet  whom  you 
have  lately  had  to  mourn,  Emerson, 
says,  in  his  essay  on  the  Gentleman, 
that  the  first  requisite  is  that  he  shall  be 
a  good  animal.  The  requisite  is  a 
general  one — it  extends  to  the  man,  to 
the  father,  to  the  citizen.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  "  the  vile  body  ;"  and 
many  are  encouraged  by  the  phrase  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  health.  But 
Nature  quietly  suppresses  those  who 
treat  thus  disrespectfully  one  of  her 
highest  products,  and  leaves  the  world 
to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  are  not  so  foolish. 

Beyond  these  immediate  mischiefs 
there  are  remoter  mischiefs.  Exclusive 
devotion  to   work  has  the  result  that 
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amusements  cease  to  please  ;  and,  when 
relaxation  becomes  imperative,  life 
becomes  dteary  from  lack  of  its  sole  in- 
terest— the  interest  in  business.  The 
remark  current  in  England  that,  when 
the  American  travels,  his  aim  is  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  sight-seeing  in 
the  shortest  time,  I  find  current  here 
also  ;  it  is  recognized  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  getting  on  devours  nearly  all 
other  satisfactions.  When  recently  at 
Niagara,  which  gave  us  a  whole  week's 
pleasure,  I  learned  from  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  that  most  Americans  come  one 
day  and  go  away  the  next.  Old  Frois- 
sart,  who  said  of  the  English  of  his  day 
that  "  they  take  their  pleasures  sadly 
after  their  fashion,"  would  doubtless,  if 
he  lived  now,  say  of  the  Americans  that 
they  take  their  pleasures  hurriedly  after 
their  fashion.  In  large  measure  with 
us,  and  still  more  with  you,  there  is  not 
that  abandonment  to  the  moment  which 
is  requisite  for  full  enjoyment  ;  and  this 
abandonment  is  prevented  by  the  ever- 
present  sense  of  multitudinous  responsi- 
bilities. So  that,  beyond  the  serious 
physical  mischief  caused  by  overwork, 
there  is  the  further  mischief  that  it  de- 
stroys what  value  there  would  otherwise 
be  in  the  leisure  part  of  life. 

Nor  do  the  evils  end  here.  There  is 
the  injury  to  posterity.  Damaged  con- 
stitutions reappear  in  children,  and  en- 
tail on  them  far  more  of  ill  than  great 
fortunes  yield  them  of  good.  When  life 
has  been  duly  rationalized  by  science,  it 
will  be  seen  that  among  a  man's  duties, 
care  of  the  body  is  imperative  ;  not 
only  out  of  regard  for  personal  welfare, 
but  also  out  of  regard  for  descendants. 
His  constitution  will  be  considered  as 
an  entailed  estate,  which  he  ought  to 
pass  on  uninjured,  if  not  improved  to 
those  who  follow  ;  and  it  will  be  held 
that  millions  bequeathed  by  him  will 
not  compensate  for  feeble  health  and 
decreased  ability  to  enjoy  life.  Once 
more,  there  is  the  injury  to  fellow-citi- 
zens, taking  the  shape  of  undue  disre- 
gard of  competitors.  I  hear  that  a  great 
trader  among  you  deliberately  endeavor- 
ed to  crush  out  every  one  whose  busi- 
ness competed  with  his  own  ;  and  mani- 
festly the  man  who,  making  himself  a 
slave  to  accumulation,  absorbs  an  inor- 
dinate share  of  the  trade  or  profession 
he  is  engaged  in,  makes  life  harder  for 


all  others  engaged  in  it,  and  excludes 
from  it  many  who  might  otherwise  gain 
competencies.  Thus,  beside  the  egois- 
tic motive,  there  are  two  altruistic 
motives  which  should  deter  from  this 
excess  in  work. 

The  truth  is,  there  needs  a  revised 
ideal  of  life.  Look  back  through  the 
past,  or  look  abroad  through  the  present, 
and  we  find  that  the  ideal  of  life  is  vari- 
able, and  depends  on  social  conditions. 
Every  one  knows  that  to  be  a  successful 
warrior  was  the  highest  aim  among  all 
ancient  peoples  of  note,  as  it  is  still 
among  many  barbarous  peoples.  When 
we  remember  that  in  the  Norseman's 
heaven  the  time  was  to  be  passed  in 
daily  battles,  with  magical  healing  of 
wounds,  we  see  how  deeply  rooted  may 
become  the  conception  that  fighting  is 
man's  proper  business,  and  that  industry 
is  fit  only  for  slaves  and  people  of  low 
degree.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
chronic  struggles  of  races  necessitate 
perpetual  wars,  there  is  evolved  an  ideal 
of  life  adapted  to  the  requirements. 
We  have  changed  all  that  in  modern 
civilized  societies  ;  especially  in  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  in  America.  With 
the  decline  of  militant  activity,  and  the 
growth  of  industrial  activity,  the  occu- 
pations once  disgraceful  have  become 
honorable.  The  duty  to  work  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  duty  to  fight  ;  and 
in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the 
ideal  of  life  has  become  so  well  estab- 
lished that  scarcely  any  dream  of  ques- 
tioning it.  Practically,  business  has 
been  substituted  for  war  as  the  purpose 
of  existence. 

Is  this  modern  ideal  to  survive 
throughout  the  future  ?  I  think  not. 
While  all  other  things  undergo  continu- 
ous change,  it  is  impossible  that  ideals 
should  remain  fixed.  The  ancient  ideal 
was  appropriate  to  the  ages  of  con- 
quest by  man  over  man,  and  spread  of 
the  strongest  races.  The  modern  ideal 
is  appropriate  to  ages  in  which  con- 
quest of  the  earth  and  subjection  of  the 
powers  of  Nature  to  human  use,  is 
the  predominant  need.  But  hereafter, 
when  both  these  ends  have  in  the  main 
been  achieved,  the  ideal  formed  will 
probably  differ  considerably  from  the 
present  one.  May  we  not  foresee  the 
nature  of  the  difference  ?  I  think  we 
may.     Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  good 
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friend  of  mine,  and  a  good  friend  of 
yours  too,  though  you  never  saw  him, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  delivered  at  St. 
Andrews  an  inaugural  address  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lord 
Rectorship.  It  contained  much  to  be 
admired,  as  did  all  he  wrote.  There 
ran  through  it,  however,  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  life  is  for  learning  and 
working.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  take  up  the  oppo- 
site thesis.  I  should  have  liked  to  con- 
tend that  life  is  not  for  learning,  nor  is 
life  for  working,  but  learning  and  work- 
ing are  for  life.  The  primary  use  of 
knowledge  is  for  such  guidance  of  con- 
duct under  all  circumstances  as  shall 
make  living  complete.  All  other  uses 
of  knowledge  are  secondary.  It  scarce- 
ly needs  saying  that  the  primary  use  of 
work  is  that  of  supplying  the  materials 
and  aids  to  living  completely  ;  and  that 
any  other  uses  of  work  are  secondary. 
But  in  men's  conceptions  the  secondary 
has  in  great  measure  usurped  the  place 
of  the  primary.  The  apostle  of  culture 
as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  makes  little  or  no  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  first  use  of 
knowledge  is  the  right  ordering  of  all 
actions  ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is  a 
good  exponent  of  current  ideas  about 
work,  insists  on  its  virtues  for  quite 
other  reasons  than  that  it  achieves  sus- 
tentation.  We  may  trace  everywhere  in 
human  affairs  a  tendency  to  transform 
the  means  into  the  end.  All  see  that 
the  miser  does  this  when,  making  the 
accumulation  of  money  his  sole  satis- 
faction, he  forgets  that  money  is  of 
value  only  to  purchase  satisfactions. 
But  it  is  less  commonly  seen  that  the 
like  is  true  of  the  work  by  which  the 
money  is  accumulated — that  industry 
too,  bodily  or  mental,  is  but  a  means  ; 
and  that  it  is  as  irrational  to  pursue  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  complete  living 
it  subserves,  as  it  is  for  the  miser  to 
accumulate  money  and  make  no  use  of 
it.  Hereafter,  when  this  age  of  active 
material  progress  has  yielded  mankind 
its  benefits,  there  will,  I  think,  come 
a  better  adjustment  of  labor  and  enjoy- 
ment. Among  reasons  for  thinking 
this,  there  is  the  reason  that  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution  throughout  the  organic 
world  at  large,  brings  an  increasing  sur- 
plus of  energies  that  are  not  absorbed 


in  fulfilling  material  needs,  and  points 
to  a  still  larger  surplus  for  the  humanity 
of  the  future.  And  there  are  other 
reasons  which  I  must  pass  over.  In 
brief,  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  some- 
what too  much  of  "  the  gospel  of 
work."  It  is  time  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  relaxation. 

This  is  a  very  unconventional  after- 
dinner  speech.  Especially  it  will  be 
thought  strange  that  in  returning  thanks 
I  should  deliver  something  very  much 
like  a  homily.  But  I  have  thought  I  could 
not  better  convey  my  thanks  than  by  the 
expression  of  a  sympathy  which  issues 
in  a  fear.  If,  as  I  gather,  this  intem- 
perance in  work  affects  more  especially 
the  Anglo-American  part  of  the  popula- 
tion— if  there  results  an  undermining  of 
the  physique,  not  only  in  adults,  but 
also  in  the  young,  who,  as  I  learn  from 
your  daily  journals,  are  also  being  in- 
jured by  overwork — if  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence should  be  a  dwindling  away  of 
those  among  you  who  are  the  mheritors 
of  free  institutions  and  best  adapted  to 
them  ;  then  there  will  come  a  further 
difficulty  in  the  working  out  of  that 
great  future  which  lies  before  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  To  my  anxiety  on  this  ac- 
count you  must  please  ascribe  the  un- 
usual character  of  my  remarks. 

And  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell. 
When  I  sail  by  the  Germanic  on  Satur- 
day, I  shall  bear  with  me  pleasant  re- 
membrances of  my  intercourse  with 
many  Americans,  joined  with  regrets 
that  my  state  of  health  has  prevented 
me  from  seeing  a  larger  number. 

[A  few  words  may  fitly  be  added  re- 
specting the  causes  of  this  over-activity 
in  American  life — causes  which  may  be 
identified  as  having  in  recent  times  par- 
tially operated  among  ourselves,  and  as 
having  wrought  kindred,  though  less 
marked,  effects.  It  is  the  more  worth 
while  to  trace  the  genesis  of  this  undue 
absorption  of  the  energies  in  work, 
since  it  well  serves  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral truth  which  should  be  ever  present 
to  all  legislators  and  politicians,  that 
the  indirect  and  unforseen  results  of  any 
cause  affecting  a  society  are  frequently, 
if  not  habitually,  greater  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  direct  and  foreseen  re- 
sults. 

This    high     pressure,    under    which 
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Americans  exist,  and  which  is  most  in- 
tense in  places  like  Chicago,  where  the 
prosperity  and  rate  of  growth  are  great- 
est, is  seen  by  many  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans themselves  to  be  an  indirect  result 
of  their  free  institutions  and  the  absence 
of  those  class  distinctions  and  restraints 
existing  in  older  communities.  A 
society  in  which  the  man  who  dies  a 
millionnaire  is  so  often  one  who  com- 
menced life  in  poverty,  and  in  which  (to 
paraphrase  a  French  saying  concerning 
the  soldier)  every  news-boy  carries  a 
president's  seal  in  his  bag,  is,  by  con- 
sequence, a  society  in  which  all  are  sub- 
ject to  a  stress  of  competition  for 
wealth  and  honor,  greater  than  can  ex- 
ist in  a  society  whose  members  are 
nearly  all  prevented  from  rising  out  of 
the  ranks  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
have  but  remote  possibilities  of  acquir- 
ing fortunes.  In  those  European 
societies  which  have  in  great  measure 
preserved  their  old  types  of  structure 
(as  in  our  own  society  up  to  the  time 
when  the  great  development  of  indus- 
trialism began  to  open  ever-multiplying 
careers  for  the  producing  and  distribut- 
ing classes)  there  is  so  little  chance  of 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  any  great 
rise  in  position  or  possessions,  that 
nearly  all  have  to  be  content  with  their 
places  ;  entertaining  little  or  no  thought 
of  bettering  themselves.  A  manifest 
concomitant  is  that,  fulfilling,  with  such 
efficiency  as  a  moderate  competition  re- 
quires, the  daily  tasks  of  their  respective 
situations,  the  majority  become  habit- 
uated to  making  the  best  of  such  pleas- 
ures as  their  lot  affords,  during  what- 
ever leisure  they  get.  But  it  is  other- 
wise where  an  immense  growth  of  trade 
multiplies  greatly  the  chances  of  success 
to  the  enterprising  ;  and  still  more  is  it 
otherwise  where  class-restrictions  are 
partially  removed  or  wholly  absent. 
Not  only  are  more  energy  and  thought 
put  into  the  time  daily  occupied  in 
work,  but  the  leisure  comes  to  be 
trenched  upon,  either  literally  by 
abridgment,  or  else  by  anxieties  con- 
cerning business.  Clearly,  the  larger 
the  number  who,  under  such  conditions, 
acquire  property,  or  achieve  higher 
positions,  or  both,  the  sharper  is  the 
spur  to  the  rest.  A  raised  standard  of 
activity  establishes  itself  and  goes  on 
rising.     Public   applause    given   to  the 


successful,  becoming  in  communities 
thus  circumstanced  the  most  familiar 
kind  of  public  applause,  increases  con- 
tinually the  stimulus  to  action.  The 
struggle  grows  more  and  more  strenu- 
ous, and  there  comes  an  increasing 
dread  of  failure — a  dread  of  being 
"  left,"  as  the  Americans  say  ;  a  signif- 
icant word,  since  it  is  suggestive  of  a 
race  in  which  the  harder  any  one  runs, 
the  harder  others  have  to  run  to  keep  up 
with  him — a  word  suggestive  of  that 
breathless  haste  with  which  each  passes 
from  a  success  gained  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  further  success.  And  on  contrasting 
the  English  of  to-day  with  the  English 
of  a  century  ago,  we  may  see  how,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  the  like  causes 
have  entailed  here  kindred  results. 

Even  those  who  are  not  directly  spur- 
red on  by  this  intensified  struggle  for 
wealth  and  honor,  are  indirectly  spurred 
on  by  it.  For  one  of  its  effects  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  livmg,  and  eventu- 
ally to  increase  the  average  rate  of  ex- 
penditure for  all.  Partly  for  personal 
enjoyment,  but  much  more  for  the  dis- 
play which  brings  admiration,  those  who 
acquire  fortunes  distinguish  themselves 
by  luxurious  habits.  The  more  numer- 
ous they  become,  the  keener  becomes 
the  competition  for  that  kind  of  public 
attention  given  to  those  who  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  great  expenditure. 
The  competition  spreads  downward 
step  by  step  ;  until,  to  be  "  respect- 
able," those  having  relatively  small 
means  feel  obliged  to  spend  more  on 
houses,  furniture,  dress,  and  food  ; 
and  are  obliged  to  work  the  harder  to 
get  the  requisite  larger  income.  This 
process  of  causation  is  manifest  enough 
among  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  still  more 
manifest  in  America,  where  the  extrav- 
agance in  style  of  living  is  greater  than 
here. 

Thus,  though  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  all  political  and 
social  barriers,  and  the  giving  to  each 
man  an  unimpeded  career,  must  be 
purely  beneficial  ;  yet  there  is  (at  first)  a 
considerable  set-off  from  the  benefits. 
Among  those  who,  in  older  communities, 
have  by  laborious  lives  gained  distinc- 
tion, some  may  be  heard  privately  to 
confess  that  "  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle  ;"  and  when  they  hear  of 
others  who  wish  to  tread  in  their  steps, 
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shake  their  heads  and  say  :  "  If  they 
only  knew  !"  Without  accepting  in  full 
so  pessimistic  an  estimate  of  success, 
we  must  still  say  that  very  generally  the 
cost  of  the  candle  deducts  largely  from 
the  gain  of  the  game.  That  which  in 
these  exceptional  cases  holds  among 
ourselves,  holds  more  generally  in 
America.  An  intensified  life,  which 
may  be  summed  up  as — great  labor, 
great  profit,  great  expenditure — has  for 
its  concomitant  ^  wear  and  tear  which 
considerably  diminishes  in  one  direc- 
tion the  good  gained  in  another.  Added 
together,  the  daily  strain  through  many 
hours  and  the  anxieties  occupying  many 
other  hours — the  occupation  of  con- 
sciousness by  feelings  that  are  either  in- 
different or  painful,  leaving  relatively 
little  time  for  occupation  of  it  by  pleas- 
urable feelings — tend  to  lower  its  level 
more  than  its  level  is  raised  by  the  grati- 
fications of  achievement  and  the  accom- 
panying benefits.  So  that  it  may,  and 
in  many  cases  does,  result  that  diminish- 
ed happiness  goes  along  with  increased 
prosperity.  Unquestionably,  as  long  as 
order  is  fairly  maintained,  that  absence 
of  political  and  social  restraints  which 
gives  free  scope  to  the  struggles  for 
profit  and  honor,  conduces  greatly  to 
material  advance  of  the  society — devel- 
ops the  industrial  arts,  extends  and  im- 
proves the  business  organizations,  aug- 
ments the  wealth  ;  but  that  it  raises  the 
value  of  individual  life,  as  measured  by 
the  average  state  of  its  feeling,  by  no 
means  follows.  That  it  will  do  so 
eventually,  is  certain  ;  but  that  it  does 
so  now  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful. 

The  truth  is  that  a  society  and  its 
members  act  and  react  in  such  wise  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  the 
society  is  determined  by  the  natures  of  its 
members  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  activ- 
ities of  its  members  (and  presently  their 
natures)  are  re-determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  society,  as  these  alter  :  change  in 
either  entails  change  in  the  other.  It 
is  an  obvious  implication  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  life  of  a  society  so 
sways  the  wills  of  its  members  as  to  turn 
them  to  its  ends.  That  which  is  mani- 
fest during  the  militant  stage,  when  the 
social  aggregate  coerces  its  units  into  co- 
operation for  defence,  and  sacrifices 
many  of  their  lives   for  its   corporate 


preservation,  holds  under  another  form 
during  the  industrial  stage,  as  we  at  pres- 
ent know  it.  Though  the  co-operation 
of  citizens  is  now  voluntary  instead  of 
compulsory  ;  yet  the  social  forces  impel 
them  to  achieve  social  ends  while  ap- 
parently achieving  only  their  own  ends. 
The  man  who,  carrying  out  an  inven- 
tion, thinks  only  of  private  welfare  to 
be  thereby  secured,  is  in  far  larger 
measure  working  for  public  welfare  :  in- 
stance the  contrast  between  the  fortune 
made  by  Watt  and  the  wealth  which  the 
steam-engine  has  given  to  mankind. 
He  who  utilizes  a  new  material,  im- 
proves a  method  of  production,  or  intro- 
duces a  better  way  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, and  does  this  for  the  purpose  of 
distancing  competitors,  gains  for  himself 
little  compared  with  that  which  he  gains 
for  the  community  by  facilitating  the 
lives  of  all.  Either  unknowingly  or  in 
spite  of  themselves,  Nature  leads  men 
by  purely  personal  motives  to  fulfil  her 
ends  :  Nature  being  one  of  our  expres- 
sions for  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things, 
and  the  end,  remote  when  not  proxi- 
mate, being  the  highest  form  of  human 
life. 

Hence  no  argument,  however  cogent, 
can  be  expected  to  produce  much 
effect  ;  only  here  and  there  one  may  be 
influenced.  As  in  an  actively  militant 
stage  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  make 
many  believe  that  there  is  any  glory  pref- 
erable to  that  of  killing  enemies  ;  so, 
where  rapid  material  growth  is  going 
on,  and  affords  unlimited  scope  for  the 
energies  of  all,  little  can  be  done  by 
insisting  that  life  has  higher  uses  than 
work  and  accumulation.  While  among 
the  most  powerful  of  feelings  continue 
to  be  the  desire  for  public  applause  and 
dread  of  public  censure — while  the  anx- 
iety to  achieve  distinction,  now  by  con- 
quering enemies,  now  by  beating  com- 
petitors, continues  predominant — while 
the  fear  of  public  reprobation  affects 
men  more  than  the  fear  of  divine  ven- 
gence  (as  witness  the  long  survival  of 
duelling  in  Christian  societies);  this  ex- 
cess of  work  which  ambition  prompts, 
seems  likely  to  continue  with  but  small 
qualification.  The  eagerness  for  the 
honor  accorded  to  success,  first  in  war 
and  then  in  commerce,  has  been  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  to  peopling  the 
earth  with  the  higher  types  of  man,  and 
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the  subjugation  of  its  surface  and  its 
forces  to  human  use.  Ambition  may 
fitly  come  to  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to 
other  motives,  when  the  working  out  of 
these  needs  is  approaching  complete- 
ness ;  and  when  also,  by  consequence, 
the  scope  for  satisfying  ambition  is 
diminishing.  Those  who  draw  the  ob- 
vious corollaries  from  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution — those  who  believe  that  the 
process  of  modification  upon  modifica- 
tion which  has  brought  life  to  its  present 
height  must  raise  it  still  higher,  will 
anticipate  that  "  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds  ' '  will  in  the  distant  future 
slowly  decrease.  As  the  sphere  for 
achievement  becomes  smaller,  the  desire 


for  applause  will  lose  that  predominance 
which  it  now  has.  A  better  ideal  of  life 
may  simultaneously  come  to  prevail. 
When  there  is  fully  recognized  the  truth 
that  moral  beauty  is  higher  than  intel- 
lectual power — when  the  wish  to  be  ad- 
mired is  in  large  measure  replaced  by 
the  wish  to  be  loved  ;  that  strife  for  dis- 
tinction which  the  present  phase  of 
civilization  shows  us  will  be  greatly 
moderated.  Along  with  other  benefits 
may  then  come  a  rational  proportioning 
of  work  and  relaxation  ;  and  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
may  be  properly  balanced. — H.  S.] — 
Contemporary  Review. 
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VI. 

Imogen,  Princess  of  Britain. 

"Alas,  poor  princess. 
Thou  divine  Imogen  !" 

"  So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in  ; 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

— Spenser. 

Mv  dear  Anna  Swanwick  :  You 
wonder,  I  dare  say,  at  my  long  delay  in 
yielding  to  your  urgent  request  that  I 
should  write  of  Imogen — your  chief 
favorite,  as  you  tell  me,  among  all 
Shakespeare's  women.  You  would  not 
wonder,  could  I  make  you  feel  how,  by 
long  brooding  over  her  character,  and 
by  living  through  all  her  emotions  and 
trials  on  the  stage  till  she  seemed  to 
become  "  my  very  life  of  life,"  I  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  put  her  so  far  away 
from  me  that  I  can  look  at  her  as  a 
being  to  be  scanned,  and  measured,  and 
written  about.  All  words — such,  at 
least,  as  are  at  my  command — seem  in- 
adequate to  express  what  I  felt  about 
her  from  my  earliest  years,  not  to  speak 
of  all  that  the  experiences  of  my 
woman's  heart  and  of  human  life  have 
taught  me  since  of  the  matchless  truth 
and  beauty  with  which  Shakespeare  has 
invested  her.     In  drawing  her    he  has 


made  his  masterpiece  ;  and  of  all  hero- 
ines of  poetry  or  romance,  who  can  be 
named  beside  her  ? 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  imper- 
sonate not  a  few  ideal  women  — among 
them  two  of  your  own  Greek  favorites, 
Antigone  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  :*  but 
Imogen  has  always  occupied  the  largest 
place  in  my  heart  ;  and  while  she  taxed 
my  powers  on  the  stage  to  the  utter- 
most, she  has  always  repaid  me  of  the 
effort  tenfold  by  the  delight  of  being  the 
means  of  placing  a  being  in  every  way 
so  noble  before  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
my  audiences,  and  of  making  them  feel, 
perhaps,  and  think  of  her,  and  of  him 
to  whose  genius  we  owe  her,  with  some- 
thing of  my  own  reverence  and  love. 
Ah,  how  much  finer  a  medium  than  all 
the  pen  can  do  for  bringing  home  to  the 
hearts  of  people  what  was  in  Shakes- 
peare's mind,  when  he  drew  his  men 
and  women,  is  the  "  well-trod  stage," 
with  that  living  commentary  which  actor 

*  What  delight  I  had  in  acting  these  plays  in 
Dublin,  and  what  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
audiences!  The  "Antigone"  gave  me  the 
greater  pleasure,  both  for  itself,  and  because  of 
Mendelssohn's  music.  The  chorus  was  admir- 
able, and  all  the  scenic  adjuncts  correct  and 
complete.  Although  the  whole  performance 
occupied  little  more  than  an  hour,  great  audi- 
ences filied  the  house  night  after  night.  It  is 
strange  how  deeply  these  Greek  plays  moved 
the  Irish  heart — much  more  deeply  than  either 
the  Scotch  or  the  English. 
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or  actress  capable  in  their  art  can  give  ! 
How  much  has  he  left  to  be  filled  up 
by  accent,  by  play  of  feature,  by  bear- 
ing, by  action,  by  subtle  shades  of  ex- 
pression, inspired  by  the  heart  and  strik- 
ing home  to  the  heart— by  all  those  little 
movements  and  inflections  of  tone  which 
come  intuitively  to  the  sympathetic 
artist,  and  which  play  so  large  a  part  in 
producing  the  impression  left  upon  us 
by  a  living  interpretation  of  the  master- 
poet  !  To  one  accustomed  like  myself 
to  such  resources  as  these  for  bringing 
out  the  results  of  my  studies  of  Shakes- 
peare's women,  it  seems  hopeless  to  en- 
deavor to  convey  the  same  impressions 
by  mere  words  The  more  a  character 
has  wound  itself  round  the  heart,  the 
more  is  this  felt.  Can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  I  approach  my  "  woman  of  women  " 
with  fear  and  trembling  ? 

Do  you  remember  what  that  bright, 
charming,  frank  old  lady — no,  I  will  not 
call  her  "  old,"  for  there  is  nothing  old 
about  her  ;  I  know  many  far  older  in 
spirit  who  count  not  half  or  a  quarter 
her  years — Mrs  D — S — said  to  me 
lately  when  you  were  standing  by  ? 
She  had  been  scolding  me  in  her  playful 
way  for  not  having  given  her  more  of 
my"  letters  "  to  read,  and,  after  calling 
me  idle,  unkind,  etc.,  asked  me  who  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  my  next.  I  said,  I 
thought  Imogen,  but  that  I  knew  I 
should  find  it  most  difficult  to  express 
what  I  felt  about  her.  "  Ah,  my  dear  !" 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  up  her  hands 
in  her  usual  characteristic  manner  when 
she  feels  strongly,  "  you  will  never  write 
of  Imogen  as  you  acted  her  !"  I  told 
her  that  her  words  filled  me  with  de- 
spair. "  Never  mmd,"  was  her  rejoin- 
der ;  "  goon  and  try.  My  memory  will 
fill  up  the  gaps."  I  have  one  of  the 
kind  letters  by  me,  which  you  wrote 
after  seeing  me  act  Imogen  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1866.  Soyotir  memory  too  will 
have  to  come  to  my  aid,  by  filling  up 
the  gaps.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  think 
that  our  friend's  feeling  may  be  shared 
by  many  of  that  unknown  public  who 
were  always  so  ready  to  put  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  me  ;  but  that  does  not 
make  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to 
you  the  less  formidable. 

Imogen  had  been  one  of  the  great 
favorites  of  my  girlhood.  At  school  we 
used  to  read  the  scenes  at  the  cave  with 


Belarius,  Arviragus,  and  Guiderius  ; 
and  never  can  I  forget  our  getting  them 
up  to  act  as  a  surprise  for  our  governess 
on  her  birthday.  We  always  prepared 
some  "  surprise"  on  this  occasion,  or 
what  she  kindly  took  as  one.  The 
brothers  were  arrayed  in  all  the  fur 
trimmings,  boas,  cuffs,  muffs,  etc.,  we 
could  muster — one  of  the  muffs  doing 
duty  as  the  cap  for  Belarius.  Then  the 
practisings  for  something  suggestive  of 
the  .^Eolian  harp  that  has  to  play  a 
Miserere  for  Imogen's  supposed  death  ! 
Our  only  available  means  of  simulating 
Belarius's  "ingenious  instrument"  was 
a  guitar  ;  but  the  girl  who  played  it  had 
to  be  apart  from  the  scene,  and,  as  she 
never  would  take  the  right  cue,  she  was 
always  breaking  in  at  the  wrong  place. 
1  was  the  Imogen  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  as  Imogen  my  dear  gover- 
ness first  saw  me  on  the  stage.  I  won- 
dered whether  she  remembered  the  inci- 
dents of  our  school-girl  performance  as 
I  did.  She  might  very  well  forget,  but 
not  I  ;  for  what  escapes  our  memory  of 
things  done  or  thought  in  childhood  ? 
Such  little  matters  appear  eventful,  and 
loom  so  very  large  to  young  eyes  and 
imaginations  ! 

I  cannot  quite  remember  who  acted 
with  me  first  in  Cymbeltne,  but  I  can 
never  forget  Mr.  Macready's  finding 
fault  with  my  page's  dress,  which  I  had 
ordered  to  be  made  with  a  tunic  that 
descended  to  the  ankles.  On  going  to 
the  theatre  at  the  last  rehearsal,  he  told 
me,  with  many  apologies  and  much  con- 
cern, that  he  had  given  directions  to 
have  my  dress  altered.  He  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  doing  this,  he  said,  with- 
out consulting  me,  because,  although  he 
could  understand  the  reasons  which  had 
weighed  with  me  in  ordering  the  dress  to 
be  made  as  I  had  done,  he  was  sure  I 
would  forgive  him  when  he  explained  to 
me  that  such  a  dress  would  not  tell  the 
story,  and  that  one  half  the  audience — 
all,  in  fact,  who  did  not  know  the  play 
— would  not  discover  that  it  was  a  dis- 
guise, but  would  suppose  Imogen  to  be 
still  in  woman's  attire.  Remonstrance 
was  too  late,  and,  with  many  tears,  I 
had  to  yield,  and  to  add  my  own  terror 
to  that  of  Imogen  when  first  entering  the 
cave.  I  managed,  however,  to  devise  a 
kind  of  compromise,  by  swathing  my- 
self in  the  "  franklin  housewife's  riding- 
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cloak,"  which  I  kept  about  me  as  I 
went  into  the  cave  ;  and  this  I  caused 
to  be  wrapped  round  me  afterward 
when  the  brothers  carry  in  Imogen — the 
poor  "  dead  bird,  which  they  have 
made  so  much  on." 

I  remember  well  the  Pisanio  was  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Elton,  the  best  Pisanio 
of  my  time.  No  one  whom  I  have  since 
met  has  so  truly  thrown  into  the  part  the 
deep  devotion,  the  respectful  manly 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
it  requires. 

He  drew  out  all  the  nicer  points  of  the 
character  with  the  same  fine  and  firm 
hand  which  we  used  to  admire  upon  the 
French  stage  in  M.  Regnier,  that  most 
finished  of  artists,  in  characters  of  this 
kind.  As  I  write,  by  some  strange  as- 
sociation of  ideas — I  suppose  we  must 
have  been  rehearsing  Cymbeline  at  the 
time — a  little  circumstance  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  this  good  Mr.  Elton 
comes  into  my  mind.  Pardon  me  if  I 
leave  Imogen  for  the  moment,  to  speak 
of  other  matters.  This  helpful  friend 
did  not  always  cheer  and  praise,  but 
very  kindly  told  me  of  my  mistakes. 
We  were  to  appear  in  The  Lady  of 
Lyons^  which  was  then  in  its  first  run, 
and  had  been  commanded  by  the  Queen 
for  a  State  performance.  I  had  never 
acted  before  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  ;  and  to  me,  young  as  I  was, 
this  was  a  great  event.  Immediately  I 
thought  there  ought  to  be  something 
special  about  my  dress  for  the  occasion. 

Now,  either  from  a  doubt  as  to  the 
play's  success,  or  for  some  good  finan- 
cial reason,  no  expense  had  been  incur- 
red in  bringing  it  out,  Mr.  Macready 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  dresses  which  could 
be  adapted  for  Pauline  Deschapelles. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  afford  to  give  me 
new  ones,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
could  manage  without  them.  Of  course 
I  said  I  would  willingly  do  my  best. 
Upon  consulting  with  excellent  Mr. 
Dominic  Colnaghi,  the  printseller  in 
Pall  Mall,  who  always  gave  me  access  to 
all  his  books  of  costume,  I  found,  as  I 
had  already  heard,  that  the  dress  of  the 
young  girl  of  the  period  was  simple  in 
material  and  form — fine  muslin,  with 
\diCe.  fichus,  ruffles,  broad  sashes,  and  the 
hair  worn  in  long  loose  curls  down  the 
back,  my  own  coming  in  naturally  for 
this  fashion.     As  it  was  in  my  case,  so  I 


suppose  it  was  with  the  others — the  cos- 
tumes, however,  being  all  true  to  the 
period.  The  scenery  was  of  course 
good  and  sufficient,  for  in  this  depart- 
ment Mr.  Macready  never  failed.  And 
thus,  with  little  cost,  this  play,  which 
was  to  prove  so  wondrously  successful, 
came  forth  to  the  world  unassisted  by 
any  extraneous  adjuncts,  depending 
solely  upon  its  own  merits  and  the 
actors'  interpretation  of  it.  It  must 
have  been  written  with  rare  knowledge 
of  what  the  stage  requires,  for  not  one 
word  was  cut  out  nor  one  scene  rear- 
ranged or  altered  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation. The  author  was  no  doubt 
lucky  in  his  interpreters.  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  though  in  appearance  far  too 
old  for  Claude  Melnotte,  yet  had  a 
slight,  elastic  figure,  and  so  much  buoy- 
ancy of  manner,  that  the  impression  of 
age  quickly  wore  off.  Ihe  secret  of  his 
success  was,  that  he  lifted  the  charac- 
ter, and  gave  it  the  dignity  and  strength 
which  it  required  to  make  Claude  re- 
spected under  circumstances  so  equivo- 
cal. This  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
a  critical  point  early  in  the  play  (Act 
ii),  where  Claude  passes  himself  off 
as  a  prince.  Mr.  Macready's  manner 
became  his  dress.  The  slight  confusion, 
when  addressed  by  Colonel  Damas  in 
Italian,  was  so  instantly  turned  to  his 
own  advantage  by  the  playful  way  in 
which  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  general's 
bad  Italian,  while  his  whole  bearing 
was  so  dignified  and  courteous,  that  it 
did  not  seem  strange  he  should  charm 
the  girlish  fancy  of  one  accustomed  to 
be  courted,  yet  whose  heart  was  hitherto 
untouched.  He  made  the  hero,  indeed, 
one  of  nature's  exceptional  gentlemen, 
and  in  this  way  prepossessed  his  audi- 
ence, despite  the  unworthy  device  to 
which  Claude  lends  himself  in  the  first 
frenzy  of  wounded  vanity.  Truth  to 
say,  unless  dealt  with  poetically  and 
romantically,  both  Claude  and  Pauline 
drop  down  into  very  commonplace  peo- 
ple— indeed  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  commonplace.  Again,  Mrs. 
Clifford  as  Madame  Deschapelles,  by  a 
stately  aristocratic  bearing,  carried  off  the 
heartless  foolishness  of  her  sayings. 
The  Damas  of  Mr.  Bartley  was  a  fine 
vigorous  impersonation  of  the  blunt, 
impetuous,  genial  soldier.  Mr.  Elton 
acted,  as  he  always  did,  most  carefully 
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and  well,  and  gave  importance  and  style 
to  the  disagreeable  character  of  M. 
Beauseant. 

But  to  return  to  the  evening  t)f  the 
Royal  command.  What  I  was  going  to 
say  was  this.  I  had  nothing  especially 
new  and  fresh  to  wear  ;  so  in  honor  of 
the  occasion  I  had  ordered  from  Foster's 
some  lovely  pink  roses  with  silver  leaves, 
to  trim  my  dress  in  the  second  act.  I 
had  hitherto  worn  only  real  roses — 
friends,  known  and  unknown,  always 
supplying  me  with  them.  One  dear 
friend  never  failed  to  furnish  Pauline 
with  the  bouquet  for  her  hand.  Oh, 
how  very  often,  as  she  might  tell  you, 
did  she  see  me  in  that  play  !*  I 
thought  my  new  flowers,  when  arranged 
about  my  dress,  looked  lovely — quite 
fairy-like.  When  accosted  with  the 
usual  "  Good  evenings  "  while  waiting 
at  the  side  scenes  for  the  opening  of  the 
second  act,  I  saw  Mr.  Elton  looking  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  amused  wonder.  I 
said  at  once,  "  Do  you  not  think  my 
fresh  flowers  pretty?"  "Oh,"  he 
said,  '*  are  they  fresh  ?  They  must  have 
come  a  long  way.  Where  do  they 
grow  ?  I  never  saw  any  of  the  kind 
before.  They  must  have  come  out  of 
Aladdin's  garden*.  Silver  leaves  !  How 
remarkable  !  They  may  be  more  rare, 
but  I  much  prefer  the  home  grown  ones 
you  have  in  your  hand."  Ridicule  of 
my  fine  decoration  !  Alas  !  alas  !  I 
felt  at  once  that  it  was  deserved.  It 
was  too  late  to  repair  my  error.  I 
must  act  the  scene  with  them — before 
the  Queen,  too  !  and  all  my  pleasure 
was  gone.  I  hid  them  as  well  as  I 
could  with  my  fan  and  handkerchief, 
and  hoped  no  one  would  notice  them. 
Need  I  say  how  they  were  torn  off  when 
I  reached  my  dressing-room,  never  to  see 
the  light  again  ?  I  never  felt  so  asham- 
ed and  vexed  with  myself,  f 

*  In  my  mind  was  always  the  idea  that  Pauline 
loved  flowers  passionately.  It  was  in  the  garden, 
among  his  flowers,  that  Claude  first  loved  her. 
I  never  was  without  them  in  the  play  ; 
f  ven  in  the  sad  last  act,  I  had  violets  on  my 
simple  muslin  dress.  You  remember  how 
Madame  Deschapelles  reproaches  Pauline  for 
not  being  en  grande  tenue  on  that  "  joyful  oc- 
casion." 

f  Like  many  pleasures  long  looked  forward 
to,  the  whole  of  this  evening  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  The  side  scenes  were  crowded 
with   visitors,  Mr.  Macready    having    invited 


It  was  well  I  had  a  handkerchief  on 
this  occasion  to  help  to  screen  my  poor 
silver  leaves  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I 
kept  it,  when  playing  Pauline,  in  my 
pocket — and  for  this  reason  :  In  the 
scene  in  the  third  act— where  Pauline 
learns  the  infamous  stratagem  of  which 
she  is  the  victim — on  the  night  it  was 
first  acted  I  tore  my  handkerchief  right 
across  without  knowing  that  I  had  done 
so  ;  and  in  the  passion  and  emotion 
of  the  scene  it  became  a  streamer,  and 
waved  about  as  I  moved  and  walked. 
Surely  any  one  might  have  seen  that 
this  was  an  accident,  the  involuntary  act 
of  the  maddened  girl  ;  but  in  a  criticism 
on  the  play — I  suppose  the  day  after, 
but  as  I  was  never  allowed  to  have  my 
mind  disturbed  by  theatrical  criticisms, 
I  cannot  feel  sure — I  was  accused  of 
having  arranged  this  as  a  trick  to  pro- 
duce an  effect.  So  innocent  was  I  of  a 
device  which  would  have  been  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  in  which  I  look- 
ed at  my  art,  that  when  my  dear  home 
master  and  friend  asked  me  if  I  hadtoxn 
a  handkerchief  m  the  scene,  I  laughed 
and  said,  "  Yes  ;  my  dresser  at  the  end 
of  the  play  had  shown  me  one  in  rib- 
bons."  "  I  would  not,"  was  his 
remark,  *'  have  you  use  one  again  in  the 
scene,  if  you  can  do  without  it  ;"  and  I 
did  not  usually  do  so.  It  was  some 
time  afterward  before  I  learned  his 
reason,  and  then  I  continued  to  keep 
my  handkerchief  out  of  my  reach,  lest 
the  same  accident  should  happen  again  ; 
for,  as  I  always  allowed  the  full  feeling 
of  the  scene  to  take  possession  of  me  I 
could  not  answer  but  that  it  might. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  wrong  in 
acting  upon  what  strong  natural  emotion 
had  suggested  in  the  heat  of  actual  per- 
formance ;  but  all  true  artists  will,  I 
believe,   avoid  the    use  of  any   action, 

many  friends.  They  were  terribly  in  the  way 
of  the  exits  and  entrances.  Worse  than  all, 
those  who  knew  "you  insisted  on  saluting  you  ; 
those  who  did  not,  made  you  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  host  of  curious  eyes,  and  this  in  a  place 
where,  most  properly,  no  stranger  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  intrude.  Then,  too,  though 
of  course  I  never  looked  at  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince,  still  their  presence  was  felt  by  me  more 
than  I  could  have  anticipated.  It  overawed 
me  somehow — stood  between  me  and  Pauline  ; 
and  instead  of  doing  my  best,  I  could  not  in  my 
usual  way  lose  myself  in  my  character,  and, 
on  the  whole,  never  acted  worse  or  more  artifi- 
cially— too  like  my  poor  flowers  ! 
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however  striking,  which  may  become 
by  repetition  a  mere  mechanical  arti- 
fice. 

It  was  different  with  another  suggestion 
which  was  made  to  me  as  to  the  way  I 
acted  in  the  same  scene.  As  I  recalled, 
in  bitter  scorn,  to  Claude  his  glowing 
description  of  his  palace  by  the  Lake  of 
Como,  I  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of 
hysterical  lyughter,  which  came  upon 
me,  I  suppose,  as  the  natural  relief  from 
the  intensity  of  the  mingled  feelings  of 
anger,  scorn,  wounded  pride,  and  out- 
raged love,  by  which  I  found  myself  car- 
ried away.  The  effect  upon  the  audi- 
ence was  electrical,  because  the  impulse 
was  genuine.  But  well  do  I  remember 
Mr.  Macready's  remonstrance  with  me 
for  yielding  to  it.  It  was  too  daring, 
he  said  ;  to  have  failed  in  it  might  have 
ruined  the  scene  (which  was  true).  No 
one,  moreover,  should  ever,  he  said, 
hazard  an  unrehearsed  effect.  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  could  not  help  it  ; 
that  this  seemed  the  only  way  for  my 
feelings  to  find  vent  ;  and  if  the  impulse 
seized  me  again,  again,  I  feared,  1  must 
act  the  scene  the  same  way.  And  often 
as  I  have  played  Pauline,  never  did  the 
scene  fail  to  bring  back  the  same  burst 
of  hysterical  emotion  ;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  did  any  of  my  critics  regard  my 
yielding  to  it  as  out  of  place,  or  other- 
wise than  true  to  nature.  Some  years 
afterward  I  was  comforted  by  reading  a 
reply  of  the  great  French  actor  Baron, 
when  found  fault  with  for  raising  his 
hands  above  his  head  in  some  impas- 
sioned scene,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
gesture  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 
"Tell  me  not  of  art,"  he  said.  "If 
nature  makes  you  raise  your  hands,  be  it 
ever  so  high,  be  sure  nature  is  right,  and 
the  business  of  art  is  to  obey  her." 
When  playing  with  Mr.  Macready  the 
following  year  at  the  Haymarket,  I 
noticed  a  chair  placed  every  evening  at 
the  wing  as  I  went  on  the  stage  for  this 
scene.  On  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  for 
Mrs.  Glover,  the  great  actress  of 
comedy,  who  afterward  told  me  that 
she  came  every  night  to  see  me  in  this 
scene,  she  was  so  much  struck  by  the 
boldness  of  my  treatment  of  it.  She 
said  it  was  bold  beyond  anything  she 
had  ever  known  ;  and  yet  it  was  always 
so  fresh  and  new,  that  each  time  it 
moved   her   as  if  she  had   not   seen   it 


before.  Nature  spoke  through  me  to 
her — no  praise  to  me. 

The  success  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  had 
during  the  rehearsals  been  considered 
very  doubtful.  Its  defects  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  seemed  obvious  to  those 
who  were  capable  of  judging,  and  its 
merits  as  a  piece  of  skilful  dramatic 
construction  could  not  then  be  fully 
seen.  The  master  and  friend  of  my 
youth,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  letter  on 
Juliet,  thought  my  part  of  Pauline  very 
difficult  and  somewhat  disagreeable.  I 
remember  well  his  saying  to  me,  "  You 
have  hitherto,  in  your  Shakespearian 
studies,  had  to  lift  yourself  up  to  the 
level  of  your  heroines  ;  now  you  must, 
by  tone  and  manner  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, lift  this  one  up  to  yourself." 
During  the  rehearsals  no  one  knew  who 
was  the  author.  The  play  had  not  a 
name  given  to  it  until  very  near  the  time 
it  was  brought  out.  There  was  great 
speculation  at  the  rehearsals  as  to  what 
it  was  to  be  called.  Love  and  Duty ^  Love 
and  Pride ^  were  suggested,  but  discarded 
as  too  like  the  titles  of  a  novel.  The 
Gardener  s  Son,  said  one.  No,  that 
suggested  nothing.  The  Merchant  of 
Lyons,  said  another.  No,  surely  not  ; 
was  there  not  a  Merchant  of  Venice  ? 
Upon  which  Mr.  Bartley,  who  was  the 
stage  manager,  and  also  the  first  and  the 
best  Colonel  Damas,  turned  to  me,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  in  the 
soldier-like  manner  of  the  colonel  in  the 
play,  said,  "I  think  'my  young 
cousin  '  should  give  the  play  a  name. 
Shall  it  not  be  called  The  Lady  of 
Lyons?"  Whether  this  name  had  been 
decided  on  before,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but 
shortly  after  the  play  was  announced  by 
that  title. 

During  the  run  of  this  play — it  was  in 
winter — I  suffered  terribly  from  a  con- 
stant cough.  It  would  sometimes  seize 
me  in  the  most  trying  passages.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I  found  Lord 
Lytton  waiting  for  me  as  I  left  the 
scene,  showing  the  greatest  concern, 
and  begging  me  to  take  care  of  my 
health.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  some 
lozenges  to  my  dressing-room,  with  re- 
newed injunctions  to  give  up  acting  for 
a  time.  As  this  involved  the  with- 
drawal of  the  play  at  the  height  of  its 
success,  I  felt  how  generous  he  was. 
Indeed,  I   always   found    Lord   Lytton 
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most  kind  and  considerate,  and  with  a 
very  tender  heart  for  suffering.  Not 
long  afterward,  my  physicians  sent  me 
away  from  my  loved  work  for  many 
weary  months  ;  but  rest  was  quite 
necessary  ;  had  they  not  insisted  upon 
it,  no  more  work  or  play  would  there 
have  been  for  me  in  this  world. 

But,  oh  how  I  have  wandered  from 
Imogen  !     It  is,  I  suppose,  like  Portia — 

"  To  peize  the  time — 
To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length," — 

to  stay  myself  from  grappling  with  a 
task  which  I  yearn  yet  dread  to  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  impossible,  I  find,  to  write  of 
Imogen,  without  treating  in  some  de- 
gree of  all  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play.  She  acts  upon  and  influences 
them  all.  We  must  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  them,  in  order  fully  to 
know  her.  This  opens  up  a  wide  field  ; 
for  the  action  of  the  play  covers  an  un- 
usual space,  and  is  carried  on  by  many 
important  agents.  It  sets  the  unities, 
especially  the  unity  of  space,  entirely  at 
defiance.  We  are  now  in  Britain,  then 
in  Rome — anon  once  more  in  Britain, 
then  back  in  Rome.  The  scene 
changes,  and  we  are  again  at  Cymbe- 
line's  Court  ;  then  in  a  mountainous 
region  of  South  Wales  ;  and  so  back- 
ward and  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
play.  CyjTibeline,  would  be  the  despair 
of  those  getters-up  of  plays  whose  sce- 
nery is  so  elaborate  that  they  can  give 
but  one  scene  to  every  act.  But,  oh 
how  refreshing  to  have  your  thoughts 
centred  upon  such  human  beings  as 
Shakespeare  drew,  with  all  their  joys, 
their  woes,  their  affections,  sufferings, 
passions,  developing  before  you  each 
phase  of  their  characters,  instead  of  the 
immovable  upholstery  and  painted 
simulations  of  reality  in  which  the 
modern  fashion  takes  delight  !  The  eye 
is  pleased,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  ?  People  tell 
us  that  Shakespeare  would,  if  he  could, 
have  availed  himself  of  all  the  material 
resources  of  the  costumier,  scene- 
painter,  and  stage-manager,  of  which 
use  is  now  so  freely  made.  I  venture 
to  think  not.  He  knew  too  well  that  if 
the  eye  be  distracted  by  excess  either 
of  numbers  or  of  movement,  or  by  a 
multiplicity  of  beautiful  or  picturesque 


objects,  the  actor  must  work  at  a  disad- 
vantage. He  can  neither  gain  nor  keep 
that  grasp  of  the  minds  and  sympathies 
of  the  audience  which  is  essential  for 
bringing  home  to  them  the  purpose  of  the 
poet. 

1  have  heard  the  plot  of  Cymbeline 
severely  censured.  The  play  certainly 
wants  the  concentration  which  is  essen- 
tial for  stage  representation,  and  which 
Shakespeare  himself  would  probably 
have  given  to  it  had  it  been  written 
after  he  had  gained  that  exquisite  cun- 
ning in  constructive  skill  which  is  ap- 
parent in  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  some  of 
his  other  plays.  But  the  plot  itself  is 
clear  enough,  and  sufficiently  full  of 
sustained  interest  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  and  keep  it  in  sus- 
pense to  the  close.  The  play,  in  fact, 
is  of  only  too  luxuriant  growth,  such  as 
a  little  judicious  lopping  removes  without 
prejudice  to  it  as  an  acting  drama.  Its 
occasional  diffuseness  is  plainly  caused 
by  an  extreme  anxiety  to  leave  nothing 
obscure  either  in  the  action  or  the  char- 
acters. But  the  genius  of  the  great 
dramatist  is  apparent  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  story  of  Imogen's  trials  is  in- 
terwoven with  traditionary  tales  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  their  relations  to 
Rome,  which  give  to  it  the  vivid  interest 
of  a  grand  historical  background.  The 
incident  on  which  the  play  hinges — the 
wager  between  lachimo  and  Posthumus 
— seems  to  have  been  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio's story,  simply  because  i.t  was 
familiar  to  the  theatre-going  public,  and 
because  Shakespeare  saw  in  it  a  great  op- 
portunity for  introducing  characters  and 
incidents  well  fitted  to  develop,  in  a 
manner  "  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme,"  the  character  of  a  noble,  culti- 
vated, loving  woman  and  wife  at  her 
best.  The  play  might  indeed  be  fitly 
called  Imogen,  Princess  of  Britain,  for 
it  is  upon  her,  her  trials  and  her 
triumph,  that  it  turns. 

Observe  how  carefully  Shakespeare 
fixes  our  attention  upon  her  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  play,  by  the  conversation 
of  the  two  courtiers.  .  "  You  do  not 
meet  a  man  but  frowns,"  says  one  ;  for 
the  king  is  angry,  and  from  him  all  the 
Court  takes  its  tone.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "  But  what's  the  matter?"  he  re- 
plies : 
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"  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom, 

whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son  (a  widow. 
That  late  he  married),  hath  referred  herself 
Unto   a   poor  but  worthy  gentleman.     She's 

wedded; 
Her  husband  banished  ;  she  imprisoned  ;  all 
Is  outward  sorrow  ;  though  I  think  the  king 
Be  touched  at  very  heart. 

2d  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

\st  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too  ;  so  is  the 

queen, 
That  most  desired  the  match  :  but  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

id  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

\st  Gent.  He  that  hath  missed  the  princess  is  a 

thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her 
(I  mean,  that  married  her — alack,  good  man  ! 
And  therefore  banished)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there   would  be  something 

failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuflf  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he." 

The  speaker  has  much  more  to  say  in 
praise  of  Posthumus  Leonatus  ;  but  the 
climax  of  his  panegyric  is,  that  the  best 
proof  of  the  worth  of  Posthumus  lies  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  woman  as  Imogen 
has  chosen  him  for  her  husband  : 

"  His  mistress. 
For  whom  he  now  is  banished, her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his  virtue  ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is." 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  Imogen  is  fitly 
mated.  There  has  been  that  *'  marriage 
of  true  minds  "  on  which  Shakespeare 
lays  so  much  stress  in  one  of  his  finest 
sonnets.  Both  are  noble  creatures,  rich 
in  the  endowments  of  body  as  well  as 
mind,  and  drawn  toward  each  other  as 

"  Like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference, 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love." 

What  Shakespeare  intends  us  to  see 
in  Imogen  is  made  plain  by  the  impres- 
sion she  is  described  as  producing  on  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  her — 
strangers  as  well  as  those  who  have  seen 
her  grow  up  at  her  father's  Court.  She 
is  of  royal  nature  as  well  as  of  royal 
blood,  too  noble  to  know  that  she  is  noble. 
A  'grand  and  patient  faithfulness  is  at 
the  root  of  her  character.  Yet  she  can 
be  angry,  vehement,  passionate,  upon 
occasion.  With  a  being  of  so  fine  and 
sensitive  an  organization,  how  could  it 
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be  otherwise  ?  Her  soul's  strength  and 
nobleness,  speaking  through  her  form 
and  movements,  impress  all  alike  with 
an  irresistible  charm.  Her  fine  taste, 
her  delicate  ways,  her  accomplishments, 
her  sweet  singing,  are  brought  before  us 
by  countless  subtle  touches.  To  her 
belongs  especially  the  quality  of  grace — 
that  quality  which,  in  Goethe's  words, 
"  macht  unwiderstehlich,"*  and  which, 
as  Racine  says,  is  even  "  superior  to 
beauty,  or  rather  is  beauty  sweetly  ani- 
mated." lachimo,  fastidious  and  cloyed 
in  sensuality  as  he  is,  no  sooner  sees  her 
than  he  is  struck  with  admiring  awe  :    ^ 

"  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird." 

And  even  Cloten,  whose  dull  brain  can- 
not resist  the  impression  of  her  queenly 
grace  and  beauty,  grows  eloquent  when 
he  speaks  of  her  : 

"  She's  fair  and  royal, 
And  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  women  ;  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all." 

Like  many  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 
Imogen  has  early  lost  her  mother  ;  but 
she  has  been  most  lovingly  and  royally 
nurtured  by  her  father,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  she  was  doubly  endeared  after  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons.  What  she  was  to 
him,  we  see  when  his  hour  of  trouble 
comes,  and  he  is  left  without  her. 
"  Imogen,  the  great  part  of  my  comfort, 
gone  !"  (Act  iv.  sc.  3.)  Her  fine  intel- 
lect and  strong  affection  would  then 
have  been  the  stay  to  him  it  had  often 
been  in  the  days  before  he  allowed  his 
love  for  her  to  be  overclouded  by  the 
fascinations  of  his  beautiful  crafty 
second  queen.  But  not  even  she  could 
keep  him  from  being  "touched  at 
very  heart,"  despite  his  anger  at  his 
child  for  wedding  Posthumus. 

With  what  skill  the  characters  of  that 
queen  and  of  Cymbeline  himself  are  put 
before  us  !  He  is  full  of  good  impulses, 
but  weak,  wayward,  passionate,  and,  as 
such  natures  commonly  are  when 
thwarted,  cruel,  and  carried  away,  like 

*  "  Die  Schonheit  bleibt  sich  selber  selig. 
Die  Anmuth  macht  unwiderstehlich." 

Beauty  self-pleased,  self-wrapped,  will  sit. 
But  grace  draws  all  men  after  it. 

—Faust,  Part  II. 
20 
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Lear,  by  "  impatient  womanish  vio- 
lence." Having  no  insight  into  charac- 
ter, he  has  been  led  by  designing  flat- 
terers, who  played  upon  his  weakness, 
to  suspect  "  the  perfect  honor  "  of  his 
tried  friend  and  officer  Belarius,  and  to 
banish  him  from  the  Court.  The  loss 
of  his  two  sons,  stolen  from  him  by 
Belarius  in  revenge  for  this  wrong,  has 
imbittered  his  life.  It  probably  cost 
him  that  of  their  mother,  whose  death  left 
the  Princess  Imogen,  her  youngest-born, 
as  his  only  solace.  Out  of  the  nobler 
impulse  of  his  nature  came  the  care  and 
training  which  he  gave  to  Posthumus, 
the  orphaned  son  of  his  great  general, 
Sicilius  Leonatus.  And  yet — after 
treating  him  as  if  her  were  one  of  the 
sons  whom  he  had  lost,  breeding  him 
along  with  Imogen  as  her  "  playfellow," 
and  knowing,  as  he  could  not  fail  to 
know,  the  deep  affection  that  must 
spring  from  such  an  intimacy — on  find- 
ing out  the  marriage,  he  sends  him  from 
the  Court  with  violence  and  in  disgrace, 
heedless  of  the  misery  which,  by  so 
doing,  he  inflicts  on  his  own  child. 
Left  to  himself,  things  might  have 
taken  a  very  different  course.  But  he 
is  blinded  for  the  time  by  the  spell 
which  his  newly-wedded,  beautiful,  soft- 
voiced,  dissembling  queen  has  cast 
upon  him.  At  her  instigation  he  resents 
the  marriage  with  a  bitterness  the  more 
intense  because  it  is  in  some  measure 
artificial,  and  gives  vent  to  his  anger 
against  Posthumus  in  an  undignified 
manner,  and  in  unkingly  phrases  : 
"  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid  !  Hence  from  my 
sight ! 

.  ,      .         Away  ! 
Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood  !" 

In  the  same  passionate  manner  he 
heaps  maledictions  on  his  daughter. 
*'  Oh,  thou  vile  one  !" 

"  Nay,  let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day,  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  !" 

Choleric  and  irrational  as  old  Capulet 
himself,  he  is  equally  regardless  of  every- 
body's feelings  but  his  own.  Just  the 
man,  therefore,  to  become  the  ductile 
tool  of  a  cold,  beautiful,  unscrupulous, 
ambitious  woman  like  his  queen.  She, 
again,  has  but  one  soft  place  in  her 
heart,  and  that  is  for  her  handsome 
peacock-witted  son  Cloten — a  man  so 
vapid    and    brainless    that    he    cannot 


"  take  two  from  twenty  and  leave  eigh- 
teen." For  him  this  fawning,  dissem- 
bling, crafty  woman — this  secret  poison- 
er, in  intention,  if  not  in  act — is  prepared 
to  dare  everything.  If  she  cannot  get 
Imogen  for  her  son,  and  so  prepare  his 
way  to  the  throne,  she  is  quite  ready  to 
"  catch  the  nearest  way  "  by  compassing 
Imogen's  death.  Cymbeline,  infatuated 
by  an  old  man's  love  for  a  handsome 
woman,  is  a  child  in  her  hands, 
Imogen's  keen  intelligence  sees  through 
her  pretended  sympathy,  dismissing  it 
with  the  words  : 

"Oh    disembling    courtesy!     How    fine    this 

tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  !" 

knowing  well  that  she  will  have  less 
cause  to  dread  "  the  hourly  shot  of 
angry  eyes  "  than  the  silent  machina- 
tions of  this  "  most  delicate  fiend." 

The  whole  tragedy  of  her  position  is 
summed  up  by  Imogen  herself  early  in 
the  play,  in  the  words  (Act  i.  sc  6)  : 

"  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  ; 

A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 

That  hath  her  husband    banished  :  Oh,    that 

husband  ! 
My    supreme    crown     of     grief !    and    those 

repeated 
Vexations  of  it  !" 

Note,  too,  how  it  seems  to  the  shrewd 
Second  Lord  in  attendance  upon  Cloten 
(Act  ii.  sc.  i): 

"  Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st  ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step  dame  governed  ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband.     From  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make,   the  heavens  hold 

firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honor  ;  keep  unshaked 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  !" 

And  all  this,  while  she  was  still  "  com- 
forted to  live,"  because  in  her  husband 
she  had  the  one  priceless  "jewel  in  the 
world,  that  she  might  see  again." 
Rudely  stripped  of  that  comfort,  as  she 
soon  is,  what  state  so  desolate,  what 
trial  more  cruel  than  hers  !  But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

When  we  first  see  Imogen,  it  is  at  the 
moment  of  her  partmg  with  Posthunjus. 
Their  marriage-hours  must  have  been  of 
the  shortest.  Even  had  they  tried  to 
conceal  their  union,  which  most  prob- 
ably they  had  not,  the  watchful  queen, 
with  her  spies   everywhere,  would  have 
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speedily  discovered  it.  It  is  she  indeed 
who  has  brought  about  that  union  ;  for 
her  encouragement  of  the  suit  of  her  son 
— "that  harsh,  shallow  nothing'' — has 
made  a  marriage  with  Posthumus  the  only 
effectul  barrier  to  it,  and  enabled  him  to 
prevail  on  Imogen  to  "  set  up  her  dis- 
obedience 'gainst  the  king  her  father." 
One  wrong  leads  to  another.  The  mar- 
riage, when  discovered,  is  followed  by 
the  instant  and  contemptuous  banish- 
ment of  Posthumus  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
sharp  anguish  of  his  separation  from 
Imogen  that  we  first  see  them — anguish 
made  more  poignant  by  the  pretended 
sympathy  of  the  queen,  to  whom  they 
owe  their  misery.  Posthumus  entreats 
his  wife  : 

"  O  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e're  plight  troth." 

They  exchange  those  parting  gifts,  one 
of  which  is  to  work  so  fatally  against 
their  happiness  ;  she  giving  him  what, 
we  may  be  assured,  was  her  most  treas- 
ured possession,  the  diamond  that  had 
been  her  mother's — with  the  words — oh, 
how  full  of  tenderness  ! 

"  Take  it,  heart  ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead  !" 

while  he  fixes  a  bracelet  on  her  arm, 
saying  : 

"  For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  :  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

Jmo.  Oh,  the  gods  ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ?" 

All  further  speech  between  them  is  stop- 
ped by  the  entrance  of  Cymbeline,  who 
thrusts  Posthumus  from  the  Court  with 
words  so  coarsely  insulting  that,  as  he 
goes,  Imogen  exclaims  : 

"  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is." 

And  now  her  father  turns  his  reproaches 
upon  her  ;  and  in  her  replies  we  see  the 
loving,  dutiful  daughter,  the  still  more 
loving  and  devoted  wife  : 

"  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

****** 

Cym.  Thou   mightst  have  had   the 'sole  son 

of  my  queen  ! 
Inio.  Oh,  blest,  that  I  might  not !  .  .  . 


Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar  ;  wouldst  have 
made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness  ! 

Into.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  Oh,  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman  ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.     Almost,    sir :    heaven     restore    me  ! 
Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbor  shepherd's  son  !" 

A  cry,  we  may  well  believe,  that  has 
often  risen  in  palaces  from  hearts 
weary  of  the  irksome  restraints,  or  awed 
by  the  great  responsibilities,  of  princely 
life. 

Her  father  leaves  her,  with  the  order 
to  his  queen,  "  Away  with  her,  and  pen 
her  up  !"  and  Pisanio  returns  with  the 
tidings  that  Cloten  had  drawn  his  sword 
upon  his  master  Posthumus.  Imogen's 
contempt  for  Cloten  breaks  out  despite 
his  mother's  presence  : 

"Your  son's  my  father's  friend  ;  he  takes  his 

part. 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  !     Oh,  brave  sir  ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together  : 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer-back." 

Posthumus,  assured  that  in  Pisanio 
Imogen  would  have  at  least  one  loyal 
friend  who  might  be  counted  to  stand 
firmly  by  her,  has  sent  him  back,  refus- 
ing to  allow  him  to  be  absent  from  her 
even  for  so  brief  a  time  as  was  necessary 
to  reach  the  haven.  But  now  Imogen 
desires  him  to  return  to  "  see  her  lord 
aboard."  Why  she  did  so,  we  see  in 
their  dialogue  when  he  returns  : 

"  Imo.  What  was  the  last 

That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.   It  was,  '  His  queen  !  his  queen  ! ' 

Imo.  Then  waved  his  handkerchief  ? 

Pis.  And  kissed  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen  !    Happier  therein  than 
I! 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  other,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove  or  hat  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 
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lino.  I  would  have  broke,  mine  eyestrings, 

cracked  them,  but 
To  lookuponhim;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  ; 
Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye  and  wept.     But,  good 

Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assured,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.   I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts  and  such  ;  or  I  could  make  him 

swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honor  ;  or  have  charged 

him 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt   two   charming  words,  comes  in   my 

father. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing." 

Imogen  can  pour  out  her  heart  in 
these  exquisite  bursts  of  tenderness 
before  Pisanio  without  reserve,  because 
she  is  assured  of  his  sympathy,  and  of 
his  devotion  to  her  lord  as  well  as  to 
herself.  I  have  always  thought  that 
Pisanio  had  been  a  follower  of  Posthu- 
raus's  father,  Sicilius  Leonatus,  and  had 
therefore  been  assigned  to  his  son  as  a 
special  servant  when  Cymbeline  first 
took  the  orphaned  boy  under  his  care, 
and  made  him  the  playfellow  of- 
Imogen.  He  had  seen  Posthumus  grow 
up  with  all  the  winning  graces  of  a  fine 
person,  and  a  simple,  truthful,  manly 
nature,  so  void  of  guile  himself  as  to  be 
unsuspicious  of  it  in  others  ;  while 
Imogen  had  developed  into  the  beauti- 
ful, accomplished,  high-souled  woman, 
for  whom  mere  "  princely  suitors  " — of 
whom,  we  are  told,  she  had  many — had 
no  attraction,  companioned  as  she  had 
been  from  childhood  to  womanhood  by 
one  whose  high  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  she  knew  so  well.  Pisanio  had 
seen  them  grow  dearer  and  dearer  to 
each  other,  and  never  doubted  that 
Cymbeline  looked  with  favor  on  their 
growing  affection  until  the  evil  hour  when 
he  remarried,  and  was  persuaded  by 
his  queen  to  favor  Cloten's  suit.  The 
character  of  that  coarse,  arrogant, 
cowardly  braggadocio  must  have  made 
his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Imogen 
odious  to  the  whole  Court  that  loved  and 


honored  her,  but  especially  to  Pisanio  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  was  taken  into 
counsel,  when  a  marriage  was  resolved 
upon,  as  the  only  way  to  make  the  union 
with  Cloten  impossible.  Thus  he  has 
drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  the  queen  and  her  handsome, 
well-proportioned,  brainless  son.  I  say 
well-proportioned  ;  for  how  otherwise 
could  Imogen  have  afterward  mistaken 
his  headless  body,  as  she  does  (Act  iv. 
sc.  2),  for  that  of  Posthumus  ? 

These  opening  scenes,  in  which 
Imogen  appears,  are  a  proof  among 
many  other,  how  much  Shakespeare  ex- 
pected from  the  personators  of  his  hero- 
ines. In  them  the  actress  must  contrive 
to  produce  the  impression  of  a  charac- 
ter of  which  all  that  is  afterward  seen 
of  Imogen  is  the  natural  development. 
In  look,  in  bearing,  in  tone  and  accent, 
we  must  see  the  princess,  strong  in  the 
possession  of  fine  and  cultivated  intel- 
ligence, and  equal,  through  all  her 
womanly  tenderness,  and  by  very  reason 
of  that  tenderness,  to  any  strain  which 
may  be  put  upon  her  fortitude  and  en- 
durance— one  who,  while  she  draws  on 
all  insensibly  to  admire  her  by  her  mere 
presence,  at  the  same  time  inspires 
them  with  a  reverent  respectfulness. 
Ah  I  how  little  those  who,  in  mere 
ignorance,  speak  slightingly  of  the 
actor's  art,  can  know  of  the  mental  and 
moral  training  which  is  needed  to  take 
home  into  the  being,  and  then  to  express 
in  action,  however  faintly,  what  must 
have  been  in  the  poet's  mind,  as  his 
vision  of  Imogen  found  expression 
in  the  language  he  has  put  into  her 
mouth  ! 

And  now  we  must  leave  Imogen,  and 
follow  Posthumus  to  Rome,  where  he  is 
expected  at  a  banquet  at  his  friend 
Philario's  house.  Before  he  enters 
(Act  i.  sc.  5)  we  see  that,  except  by  his 
host,  his  presence  is  not  desired.  His 
reputation  as  no  ordinary  man  has  run 
before  him  ;  and  the  French  and  Roman 
guests  already  carp  at  and  depreciate 
him.  When  he  enters,  his  self-posses- 
sion and  dignified  courtesy  show  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  disposition  seen 
in  the  others  to  irritate  and  offend  him. 
lachimo  has  an  old  grudge  against  him. 
He  had  seen  him  in  Britain  before,  and 
the  antagonism  between  his  own  corrupt 
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and  selfish  nature  and  the  noble  qualities 
of  Posthumus  had  bred  mutual  dislike. 
The  Italian's  flippancy  and  loose  style 
of  expression  are  rebuked  by  the  calm 
reticence  of  the  Briton.     This  reserve  is 
made  greater  by  the  deep  sorrow  that  is 
tugging   at    his    heart.     By   what   now 
seems  to  him  his  selfishness  in  pressing 
Imogen   to  a  private  marriage,   he  has 
brought  not  only  disgrace  and  contume- 
ly upon  himself,  but  suffering  and  sorrow 
on  her  whom  his  love  would  have  yearn- 
ed to  shelter  from  any  touch  of  pain. 
Remorse,   love,  and    pride  are  thus   at 
war  within  him.     Angry  with  himself, 
he  is  impatient  of  annoyance  or  opposi- 
•tion.     In    this    mood,    on    reaching   his 
friend's  house,  he  encounters  in  lachimo 
a  man  who  would  have  been  distasteful 
to     him     under     any      circumstances. 
Nothing  could    be    more  unlucky.     In 
his  then  state  of  mind  he  is  fit  company 
for  no  man,  least  of  all  for  this  mock- 
ing, supercilious  Italian,  with  his  osten- 
tatious disbelief  in  woman's  worth,  and 
his  arrogant,  sarcastic  nature,   indolent 
yet  cunning,  and  only  moved  to  action 
by  the  desire  to  gratify  his  vanity  or  his 
senses.     lachimo's  very  manner,    with 
its    assured   complacency,  irritates    and 
frets  the  heart-stricken  Briton.     Had  he 
not  been  at  war  with  himself,   I  believe 
he  would  not  have  allowed  any  conver- 
sation,   in   which    his   mistress's   name 
should  be  brought  forward,  to  take  place 
in  his  presence.     But,  smarting  as  he  is 
under  Cymbeline's    insulting  language, 
and  with  the  echo  of  it  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  is  unable  to  command  his 
usual    forbearance.     He    is    moved   in 
time  to  give  taunt  for  taunt,  boast  for 
boast  ;  and  when  this  insolent  unman- 
nerly stranger  dares  to  bring  the  con- 
stancy  and  honor  of  his  mistress  into 
question,  he  is  provoked  into  accepting 
the  challenge  which  lachimo  proposes  as 
a  test  of  her  virtue,  without  thinking  for 
the  moment  of  the  insult  implied  by  the 
mere  introduction  of  such  a  man  to  the 
presence  of  his  wife. 

We  now  go  back  to  Imogen.  Weeks 
have  obviously  gone  by  ;  but  we  hear 
that  "  she  weeps  still."  The  persecu- 
tion of  a  "  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame 
false,"  and  the  importunities  of  "a 
foolish  suitor,"  serve  but  to  make  her 
cling  closer  to  the  thought  of  her  dear 
lord  and  husband. 


"Oh,  that  husband, 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !     .     .     . 

Had  I  been  thief-stolen 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious." 

She  is  in  this  mood  when  Pisanio  in- 
troduces "  a  noble  gentleman  from 
Rome,"  who  brings  letters  from  her 
lord.  The  mere  mention  of  them  sends 
all  the  color  from  her  face.  lachimo 
noticing  this,  reasures  her  : 

"  Change  you,  madam  ? 
The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly." 

Now  returns  the  delicate  color  to  her 
cheek,  the  warmth  to  her  heart,  and  she 
can  say  with  all  her  accustomed  grace, 
"  Thanks,  good  sir.  You  are  kindly 
welcome."  This  is  her  first  letter 
from  her  wedded  lord  ;  and  while  she  is 
drinking  in  its  words  of  love,  lachimo  is' 
watching  her  with  all  his  eyes.  The 
happiness  in  hers,  lately  so  full  of  tears, 
adds  to  her  fascination,  and  her  whole 
demeanor  expresses,  silently  but  elo- 
quently, the  purity  and  beauty  of  her 
soul.  lachimo,  unbeliever  as  he  is  in 
woman's  worth,  is  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
that  the  charm  of  her  face  and  person 
— "  all  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most 
rich  !"  would  not  be  so  exquisite  but 
for  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  her 
mind.  His  wager,  he  feels  instinctive- 
ly, is  as  good  as  lost  ;  but  the  stake  is 
too  serious  not  to  be  played  for,  at  all 
risks. 

"  Boldness,  audacity,"  must  "  arm 
him  from  head  to  foot,"  aided  by  all  the 
craft  and  subtlety  of  a  spirit  long  versed 
in  guile.  No  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of 
truth,  or  at  what  cost  of  misery  to  his 
victims,  the  wager  must  be  won.  He 
already  feels  it  will  not  be  gained  by 
triumph  over  Imogen's  virtue  ;  but 
means  must  be  found  to  wreak  his  hate 
upon  the  haughty,  self-reliant  Briton, 
and  to  bring  down  his  pride,  by  con- 
vincing him  of  her  disloyalty. 

He  begins  his  advances  in  the  way 
common  to  common  minds,  by  daring  to 
praise  and  seeming  to  be  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  Imogen's  beauty.  But  here  he 
is  entirely  thwarted,  for  she  fails  to  see 
his  meaning,  and  asks,  in  all  simplicity, 
"What,  dear  sir,  thus  wraps  you? 
Are  you  well?"  Having  the  sense  at 
once  to  see  that  he  is  upon  a  wrong 
tack,  he  starts  upon  another,  in  hope  of 
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better  success.  In  reply  to  her  anxious 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  her  lord,  he 
assures  her  that  he  is  not  only  well,  but 

"Exceeding  pleasant  ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome  ;  he  is  called 
The  Briton  reveller. " 

A  report  so  little  in  consonance  with  all 
she  has  known  of  Posthumus  arrests 
Imogen's  attention  for  the  moment, 
lachimo,  thinking  he  has  gained  a  point, 
and  that  he  may  pique  her  pride,  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  the  small  respect  in 
which  her  husband  holds  her  sex,  by  tell- 
ing her  of  a  "  Frenchman,  his  compan- 
ion," over  whose  sighs  for  "a  Gallian 
girl  at  home  "  Posthumus  makes  merry  : 

"  The  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  free  lungs, 

cries  '  Oh  ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,   to  think  that  man,  who 

knows 
Bv  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose, 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ?'  " 

Imogen,  amazed,  can  only  say,  "  Will 
my  lord  say  so?"  But  this  levity  of 
her  lord  must  be  pushed  home  to  her- 
self. Accordingly,  lachimo  goes  on  to 
express  wonder  and  pity  : 

"  Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

Jack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

You  look  on  me  :  what  wreck  discern  you  in 

me 
Deserves  your  pity  ?" 

He  Still  speaks  so  enigmatically,  that 
she  conjures  him  to  say  plainly  what  he 
means  : 

"  You  do  seem  to  know 
Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.     Pray 

you 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do),     .     .     .     discover 

to  me 
What  doth  you  spur  and  stop." 

Upon  this,  he  speaks  so  plainly,  and 
with  such  indignation,  of  her  lord's  dis- 
loyalty, that  for  a  moment  a  cloud  rests 
upon  her  mind.  With  a  sad  dignity  she 
says : 

"  Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain  ! 

lack.  And  himself.      Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue 
Charms  this  report  out." 

He  is  now  striking  into  a  vein  which  re- 


veals a  something  in  the  speaker  from 
which,  as  a  pure  woman,  she  instinctive- 
ly recoils,  and  she  exclaims,  "  Let  me 
hear  no  more  !"  lachimo,  mistaking 
for  wounded  pride  the  shock  to  her 
love,  and  to  all  the  cherished  convic- 
tions of  the  worth  of  Posthumus  on 
which  it  rests,  urges  her  to  be  revenged 
upon  him.  How  beautiful  is  her 
reply  !  For  a  wrong  like  this  there  is 
no  remedy,  no  revenge.  It  is  too  mon- 
strous even  for  belief  : 

"  Revenged  ! 
How  should  I  be  revenged  ?  If  this  be  true — 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse) — if  it  be  true, 
How  shall  I  be  revenged?" 

Imogen,  who  has  throughout  felt  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  the  free-spoken 
Roman — this  bringer  of  ill  tidings — when 
he  now  dares  to  tender  love  and  devotion 
to  herself,  reads  him  on  the  instant 
through  and  through.  She  calls  at  once  for 
Pisanio  to  eject  him  from  her  presence, 
but  the  wily  Italian  has  taken  care  not 
to  have  her  loyal  retainer  within  hearing. 
Quite  early  in  the  scene  he  has  sent  him 
out  of  the  way  by  the  words  : 

"  Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 
My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish." 

Pisanio  does  not,  therefore,  answer  to 
his  mistress's  call,  and  lachimo  con- 
tinues his  advances.  Her  instinct, 
then,  was  right.  The  cloud  vanishes 
that  has  rested  for  a  moment  upon  her 
mind  ;  and  instead  of  the  doubting,  per- 
plexed woman,  wounded  in  her  most 
sacred  belief,  we  see  the  indignant  prin- 
cess sweeping  from  her  presence  in 
measureless  scorn  the  man  whose  every 
word  she  feels  to  be  an  insult  : 

"  Away  !  I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee.     If  thou  wert  honorable. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an    end    thou  seek'st  ;    as  base  as 

strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  Is  as  far 
From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honor  ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike.    What,  ho  !  Pisanio  !" 

At  this  point  the  address  of  the  wily, 
subtle  Italian  comes  to  his  rescue.  The 
vulnerable  point  in  Irtiogen,  he  sees,  is 
her  devotion  to  her  lord,  and  lachimo 
immediately  breaks  out  into  his  praises, 
and  excuses  all  which  he  has  before 
said  by  the  plea  that  his  object  was  to 
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prove  if  Imogen  was  indeed  worthy  of 
"  the  worthiest  sir  that  ever  country- 
called  his  :" 

"  Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoken  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is  new  o'er.     And  he  is  one. 
The  truest  mannered  ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him  : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his." 

Forgetting  her  own  wrong  in  the  delight 
of  hearing  this  tribute  paid  to  the  worth 
of  that  dear  lord  whose  name  has  of  late 
been  only  coupled  in  her  hearing  with 
insulting  and  contumelious  epithets, 
Imogen  murmurs  half  aloud,  "  You 
make  amends."  lachimo,  seeing  his 
advantage,  pursues  it  : 

"He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god  : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     .     .     . 

The  love  I  bear  him 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made 

you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.  Pray,  your  pardon!" 

This  praise  of  Posthumus,  now  so  rare 
at  Cymbeline's  Court,  together  with 
lachimo's  vehement  protestations  of 
regard  for  him,  completely  deceives 
Imogen,  and  she  replies,  "  All's  well,  sir. 
Take  my  power  in  the  Court  for  yours." 
His  "humble  thanks"  are  tendered, 
and  his  audience  ended.  As  he  retires, 
however,  he  turns  back,  and  in  the 
most  seemingly  simple  manner  asks  for 
the  aid  she  has  proffered,  to  help  him 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  costly  plate 
and  jewels  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France,  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor 
from  "  some  dozen  Romans  of  us  and 
your  lord,  the  best  feather  of  our  flock." 
It  is  enough  for  her  that  Posthumus  has 
an  interest  in  their  "  safe  stowage  :" 

"  Since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them, 
In  my  bed-chamber." 

How  lachimo's  heart  must  have  bound- 
ed at  these  words  !  Things  fashion 
themselves  for  him  to  a  wish,  and  make 
easy  the  way,  which  even  now  seemed 
beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  generous  forgiveness  of  the  princess, 
and  her  pleasure  in  showing  courtesy  to 
him  who  had  professed  so  much  regard 
for  her  lord,  thus  become  the  ministers 
to  his  vile  purpose  and  her  own  after- 
misery. 

We  next  see  Imogen  in  her  bed,  read- 


ing. How  rich  were  the  appointments 
of  her  chamber,  we  gather  afterward 
from  lachimo's  description  (Act  ii.  sc. 
4).     It  was  hung 

"  With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra  when   she  met  her  Roman. 

A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value.     .     .     . 

.     .     .     The  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves.     .     .     . 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted." 

And  from  such  luxury,  such  surround- 
ings, which  have  been  with  her  all  her 
life,  the  presence  of  this  ignoble,  crafty, 
selfish  villain,  lying  on  the  watch  there 
in  his  trunk,  was  shortly  to  cast  her 
forth  into  an  unknown  world,  in  misery, 
in  pain  and  weariness  of  body,  with  only 
the  ground  for  her  bed  ! 

Imogen  has  been  reading  for  three 
hours — a  weary  time  for  the  hidden 
"  Italian  fiend  !"  On  hearing  it  is  mid- 
night, she  dismisses  her  woman  Helen, 
telling  her  to  "  fold  down  the  leaf  where 
she  had  left."  This,  we  hear  from 
lachimo  afterward,  was  the  Tale  of 
Tereus,  "  where  Philomel  gave  up  " — 
that  is,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  point 
where  Philomela  and  her  sister  Procne 
were  (in  answer  to  their  prayer  to  escape 
Tereus,  their  infuriated  pursuer)  trans- 
formed, the  one  into  a  nightingale,  the 
other  into  a  swallow.     She  adds  : 

"Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I   prithee,  call    me.      Sleep  hath    seized   me 
wholly." 

She  kisses  fondly  the  bracelet  on  her 
arm,  her  Leonatus's  parting  gift,  and 
with  a  brief  prayer  to  the  gods  for  pro- 
tection "  from  fairies  and  the  tempters  of 
the  night,"  drops  into  that  deep  sleep 
which  enables  lachimo  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  unheard,  unseen.  Libertine 
and  sceptic  as  he  is,  he  is  awed  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  chastity  of  the 
sleeper  : 

"  Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou   becom'st  thy  bed  !   Fresh 

lily! 
And   whiter  than  the  sheets  !      That  I  might 

touch  ! 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss  !     Rubies  unparagoned. 
How   dearly   they   do't.      'Tis   her  breathing 

that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.     The  flame  o'  the 

taper 
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Bows  toward  her  ;  and  would  under-peep  her 

lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tint." 

What  a  picture  is  here  !  Drawn  by  a 
master-hand  ;  for  lachimo  has  all  the 
subtle  perception  of  the  refined  sensual- 
ist. "That  I  might  touch!"  But 
even  he,  struck  into  reverence,  dare  not. 
"  A  thousand  liveried  angels  wait  on 
her,"  so  that  his  approach  is  barred. 
With  all  despatch  he  notes  the  features 
and  furniture  of  the  room,  "  Sleep, 
the  ape  of  death,  lies  dull  upon  her," 
and  this  emboldens  him  to  steal  the 
bracelet  from  her  arm.  While  he  is 
triumphing  in  the  thought  how  this  may 
be  used  to  work  "  the  madding  of  her 
lord,"  his  eye  is  caught  by  a  mark  he 
has  espied  upon  her  bosom,  which 
"rivets,  screws  itself  to  his  memory," 
as  a  conclusive  voucher  with  Posthumus 
that  he  has  "  ta'en  the  treasure  of  her 
honor  :" 

"  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 

What  need  of  further  token  !  Those  of 
which  he  is  now  possessed,  he  is  satis- 
fied, will  be  ample  to  carry  conviction 
to  a  man  of  pure  heart  like  Posthumus, 
who  could  not  conceive  of  baseness  so 
vile  as  that  by  which  lachimo  has  come 
to  know  of  that  sweet  secret  mark. 
Now,  therefore,  he  may  return  to  the 
chest,  and  shut  the  lid,  invoking,  as  he 
does  so,  "  the  dragons  of  the  night  "  to 
fly  swiftly,  that  "  dawning  may  bare  the 
raven's  eye."  His  men  doubtless  have 
their  orders  to  carry  away  the  supposed 
treasure-chest  by  daybreak.  Well  may 
he  dread  the  time  till  then  : 

"  I  lodge  in  fear  ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here." 

And  this  same  hell  he  is  to  carry  about 
with  him,  as  we  shall  see,  forever  after  ; 
a  hell  of  remorse  which  robs  him  of  his 
valor  and  his  peace. 

In  the  morning  we  find  musicians, 
hired  by  Cloten,  singing  under  Imogen's 
chamber- window  that  brightest,  daintiest 
of  serenades,  "  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark 
at  heaven's  gate  sings  !"  as  if  Shakes- 
peare could  not  choose  but  pour  his  own 
heart  out  in  homage  to  the  "divine 
Imogen  "  he  had  created.  Forced  to 
appear  in  answer  to  Cloten's  importuni- 


ties, she  tells  him  frankly,  "  You  lay  out 
too  much  pains  for  purchasing  but 
trouble."  The  silly  underbred  fellow  will 
not  take  her  denial,  and  by  his  rudeness 
forces  her  for  a  moment  to  meet  him 
with  his  own  weapons.  But  it  is  only 
for  a  moment  ;  and  then  she  offers  him 
this  pretty  and  most  characteristic 
apology,  even  while  she  makes  clearer 
than  ever  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit  : 

"  I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal  ;  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,   which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pro- 
nounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity 
(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you  ;  which  I  had 

rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  toast." 

Exasperated    by    this    avowal,    Cloten 
replies  by  attacking  "  that  base  wretch  " 
Posthumus  : 
"  One  bred   of   alms,  and  fostered  with   cold 

dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  the  Court  ; " 

and  asserts  that  her  contract  with  him  is 
no  contract  at  all,  and  that  she,  being 
curbed  in  her  actions  by  "the  conse- 
quence o'  the  crown,"  must  not  soil 

"  The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent." 

On  this  Imogen's  patience  leaves  her, 
and  she  turns  upon  him  with  the  same 
eloquence  of  scorn  with  which  we  have 
before  seen  her  silence  lachimo,  but 
with  even  greater  contempt  : 

"  Profane  fellow  ! 
Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom.     •     .     . 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.     He  never  can  meet  more  mischance, 
than  come  ! 
To  be  but  named  of  thee  !     His  meanest  gar- 
ment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men." 

Even  as  she  speaks,  she  misses  from 
her  arm  the  bracelet  which  had  never 
quitted  it  since  Posthumus  placed  it 
there,  and  summons  Pisanio,  whom  she 
bids  tell  her  woman  to  seach  for  it. 
Vexation  upon  vexation  : 

"  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool  ; 
Frighted,  and  angered  worse." 

As  is  so  common  when  we  first  miss  any- 
thing, she  thinks  she  saw  it  lately  : 
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"  I  do  think 
I  saw't  this  morning  ;  confident  I  am 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kissed  it." 

adding,  with  a  sweet  womanish  touch, 
"  I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he." 

''Aught,'"  you  see,  not  ""any  one.'' 
Alas  !  it  has  gone  to  him,  and  on  a 
deadlier  errand,  "Frighted"  as 
Imogen  now  is,  she  is  in  no  humor  to  be 
longer  ' '  sprighted  by  a  fool. ' '  Cloten'  s 
threat  of  appealing  to  her  father  is  treat- 
ed with  contempt,  and  she  leaves  him 
"to  the  worst  of  discontent, "  and  to 
fierce  threats  of  vengeance,  in  the  midst 
of  which  her  preference  of  her  husband's 
"meanest  garment"  is  always  upper- 
most in  his  foolish  brain. 

In  the  next  scene  we  are  again  in 
Philario's  house  in  Rome,  to  which 
lachimo  has  returned  with  all  possible 
speed.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  skill 
with  which  lachimo  develops  his  proofs 
against  the  virtue  of  Imogen,  bringing 
them  forward  one  by  one,  as  if  they 
were  drawn  from  him  reluctantly,  and 
mingled  with  such  suggestions  as,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  known  voluptuary  like  him- 
self, could  not  fail  to  lend  confirmation 
to  his  story.  Posthumus  is  no  easy 
dupe.  His  faith  in  Imogen  is  too  deep- 
ly rooted.  He  fights  against  conviction 
to  the  last,  and  only  yields  when 
lachimo  crowns  his  story  by  speaking 
of  the  mole  under  Imogen's  breast, 
"  right  proud  of  that  most  delicate  lodg- 
ing." Nor  is  he  alone  in  his  convic- 
tion ;  for  his  friend  Philario,  who  knows 
lachimo  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he 
would  be  in  no  way  scrupulous  about 
truth  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  is  himself 
compelled  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  to  avow  it  by  saying  to 
lachimo,  "  You  have  won."  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  not  to  admire  the  ex- 
quisite art  with  which  this  super-subtle 
Italian  arrays  what  he  afterward 
(Act  V.  sc.  5)  calls  "  simular  proof 
enough  to  make  the  noble  Leonatus 
mad,"  and,  in  doing  so,  fulfils  the 
dramatist's  purpose  of  keeping  alive  our 
respect  for  the  wretched  husband,  whose 
whole  life  is  laid  waste  by  the  ruin  of 
his  belief  in  one  who  had  been  the  incar- 
nation for  him  of  all  that  was  beautiful, 
and  pure,  and  holy  upon  earth.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  could  not  forgive  the 
cruel  device  by  which  he,  who  had  been 


her  "  true  knight,"  all  "of  her  honor 
confident,"  sought  to  avenge  his  im- 
agined wrong,  by  commanding  Pisanio 
to  lure  her  from  the  Court,  on  the  pre- 
text of  bringing  her  to  her  husband, 
and  then  to  take  away  her  life. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  scene  in  which 
Posthumus  gives  vent  to  his  anguish  and 
despair  (Act  ii.  sc,  5)  is  that  in  which 
we  next  see  Imogen  (Act  iii.  sc.  2)!  It 
is  the  one  occasion  in  the  whole  play  in 
which  she  can  smile  and  is  happy. 
That  her  natural  temperament  is  cheer- 
ful, we  see  by  the  readiness  with  which  ' 
she  seizes  this  first  opportunity  to  re- 
joice— a  letter  from  her  lord,  and  when 
least  expected  : 
"  Pis.    Madam,    here    is    a    letter  from    my 

lord. 
Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?   that  is  my  lord,    Leo- 
natus ! " 

How  Pisanio  must  have  shuddered  in- 
wardly as  he  gave  it  to  her,  knowing  for 
what  it  was  devised,  and  seeing  the  ec- 
stasy with  which  it  is  welcomed  !  How 
pretty  is  the  way  m  which  she,  as  it 
were,  talks  to  the  letter  before  she  opens 
it  : 

"  Oh,  learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open." 

Then  the  little  prayer,  like  some  devout 
Greek,  to  the  "  good  gods  "  to 

"  Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content — yet  not, 
That   we    two   are  asunder  —  let   that  grieve 
him." 

In  her  overflowing  happiness,  as  she 
breaks  the  wax  of  the  seals,  she  blesses 
the  very  bees  "  that  make  these  locks  of 
counsel. ' '  And  then  her  transport  when 
she  finds  from  the  letter  that  Posthumus 
is  again  in  Britain,  and  that  he  invites 
her  to  meet  him  !  "  Take  notice  that  I 
am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford  Haven. 
What  your  own  love  will  out  of  this  advise 
you,  follow."  Strange  that,  being  con- 
vinced as  he  is  of  her  disloyalty,  Pos- 
thumus should  be  so  assured  that  she 
would  at  once  fly  to  meet  him  !  She 
had,  he  believed,  given  his  bracelet  to 
another,  "  and  said  she  prized  it  once." 
Why,  then,  should  she  encounter  fatigue, 
and  even  the  peril  of  escape  from  the 
Court,  and  come  to  him  ?  I  can  only 
suppose  that,  being  utterly  distracted  for 
the  time,  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
reasoning  ;  and,  mixing  up  the  memory 
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of  her  former  love  with  the  story  of  her 
late  disloyalty,  he  had  trusted  to  the  old 
love  to  work  upon  her  heart.  As  to 
what  it  does  advise,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Her  first  words  are,  "  Oh,  for  a 
horse  with  wings  !"  Then  she  plies 
Pisanio  rapidly  with  questions  as  to 
how  far  it  is  to  Milford  Haven.  She, 
who  has  never  been  outside  the  precincts 
of  a  Court  except  on  rare  occasions, 
and  then  with  all  its  stately  retinue,  can- 
not plod  along  like  ordinary  mortals, 
who  would  take  a  week  to  do  it,  but  she 
must  "  glide  thither  in  a  day."  Finding 
that  Pisanio  does  not  second  her  so 
eagerly  as  she  wishes,  she,  as  it  were, 
reminds  him  of  his  affection  for  his 
master  : 

"  Then,  true  Pisanio, 
Who  long' St,   like   me,   to  see  thy  lord;  who 

long'st — 
Oh,    let    me    bate  —  but   not  like   me:  —  yet 

long'st. 
But  in  a  fainter  kind  :  oh,  not  like  me  ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond." 

How  charming  is  all  this  !  How  touch- 
ing, too,  when  we  know  what  has 
passed,  and  what  is  to  come  !  There  is 
a  warmth  and  tenderness  in  the  whole  of 
this  scene  which  are  all  but  unequalled. 
The  joy  in  Imogen's  heart  overflows 
upon  her  tongue.  She  cannot  cease  her 
questions.  Everything,  every  place,  is 
"  blessed  "  which  brings  her  nearer  to 
her  lord. 

"  How  far  is  it 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford?    And,  by  the 

way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  ?  " 

a  haven  which  to  her  seems  Elysium, 
for  Posthumus  is  there.  Like  a  happy 
child,  she  goes  running  all  round  the 
subject  ;  and  then  comes  the  thought, 
"How  shall  we  steal  from  hence?" 
How  excuse  their  absence  when  they 
return,  which  she  apparently  thinks  will 
be  soon  ? 

"  But  first,  how  get  hence  ? 
Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter." 

Her  heart  and  thoughts  are  so  full,  that 
she  does  not  notice  Pisanio's  hesitation 
when  she  bids  him  forthwith  provide  a 
riding-suit  for  her,  "  no  costlier  than 
would  fit  a  franklin's  housewife."  And 
when  he  still  prays  her  to  consider,  all 
further  question  is  stopped  by  her  kind- 
ly but  decisive  answer ; 


' '  I  see  before  me,  man  :  nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through." 

Oh,  how  I  enjoyed  acting  this  scene  I 
All  had  been  sad  before.  What  a  burst 
of  happiness,  what  play  of  loving  fancy, 
had  scope  here  !  It  was  like  a  bit  of 
Rosalind  in  the  forest.  The  sense  of 
liberty,  of  breathing  in  the  free  air,  and 
for  a  while  escaping  from  the  trammels 
of  the  Court,  and  her  persecutors  there, 
gave  light  to  the  eyes  and  buoyance  to 
the  step.  Imogen  is  already  in  imagina- 
tion at  that  height  of  happiness,  at  that 
"  beyond  beyond,"  which  brings  her 
into  the  presence  of  her  banished  lord. 
She  can  only  "see  before  her;"  she 
can  look  neither  right  nor  left,  nor  to 
aught  that  may  come  after.  These 
things  have  "  a  fog  in  them  she  cannot 
look  through."  "  Away  !"  she  says, 
"  I  prithee  ;"  and  stops  Pisanio's 
further  remonstrance  with 

"  Do  as  I  bid  thee  !  there's  no  more  to  say  ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way." 

We  can  imagine  with  what  delighted 
haste  Imogen  dons  the  riding-suit  of  the 
franklin's  housewife  !  Pisanio  is  barely 
allowed  time  to  procure  horses.  Her 
women  hurry  on  the  preparations — for, 
as  we  have  heard,  they  are  "  all  sworn 
and  honorable  ;"  and  thus  rejoicingly 
she  starts  on  her  sad,  ill-omened  jour- 
ney. Pisanio  has  little  to  say  during  the 
last  scene  ;  but  what  may  not  the  actor 
express  by  tone,  and  look,  and  manner  ? 
We  know  his  grief  for  her,  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment in  her  husband  : 

"  O  Master  !  what  a  strange  infection 

Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  !     What  false  Italian 

(As  poisonous-tongued  as  handed)  hath  pre- 
vailed 

On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ?     Disloyal?    No; 

She's  punished  for  her  truth.  .  .  .  O  my 
master. 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 

Thy  fortunes  !  " 

These  thoughts  are  in  his  mind,  and 
give  the  tone  to  his  whole  bearing.  Had 
Imogen  been  less  wrapped  up  in  her 
own  happiness,  she  must  have  noticed 
and  questioned  him  about  his  strange 
unwillingness  to  obey  his  master's  orders 
—wondered,  too,  at  his  showing  no 
gladness  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him 
whom  she  believed  that  he,  "  next  to 
herself,"  most  longed  to  see  again.  But 
her  eyes  are  full  of  that  mist  which  ob- 
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scures  everything  from  view  but  the  one 
bright  spot — that  blessed  Milford  where 
her  heart  is. 

And  now  we  have  to  think  of  Imogen 
as  having  escaped  from  her  courtly 
prison-house.  By  her  side  rides  "the 
true  Pisanio,"  her  one  friend,  and  he  is 
conveying  her  to  her  husband.  What 
happy  anticipations  fill  her  heart  !  Now 
she  will  be  able  to  tell  him  all  the 
"  most  pretty  things  "  she  had  to  say, 
when  they  were  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  her  father,  who, 

"  Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shook  all  their  buds  from  blowing." 

Absorbed  in  her  own  sweet  dreams,  she 
does  not  notice  the  continued  silence  of 
her  companion,  until  having  reached 
some  deep  mountain  solitude,  he  tells 
her  the  place  of  meeting  is  near  at  hand, 
and  they  dismount.  It  is  at  this 
moment  that  they  come  before  us. 
Imogen,  very  weary  with  the  unusual 
fatigue,  looks  anxiously  round  for  the 
approach  of  Posthumus.  For  the  first 
time  she  observes  the  strangeness  of 
Pisanio's  manner.  "  What  is  in  thy 
mind  ?"  she  exclaims  in  alarm, 

"  That   makes   thee   stare    thus  ?      Wherefore 

breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee?     One,  but  painted 

thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed 
Beyond  self-explication.     .     .     .     What's  the 

matter?" 

Pisanio,  who  can  find  no  words  to  ex- 
plain his  mission,  the  purport  of  which 
can  neither  be  slurred  over  nor  lightened 
by  any  ray  of  comfort,  simply  offers 
her  Posthumus's  letter  to  himself. 
*'  Why,"  she  exclaims,  "  tender'st  thou 
that  paper  to  me  ?"  She  sees  the  super- 
scription is  in  her  husband's  hand. 
How  the  stories  of  Italian  poisoning 
must  have  penetrated  the  English  mind 
in  Shakespeare's  time  !  At  once  the 
thought  of  danger  from  this  cause  occurs 
to  her  : 

"  That    drug- damned    Italy    hath     outcrafted 

him. 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.     Speak,  man  ; 

thy  tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me." 

At  last  he  does  speak,  but  so  myste- 
riously that  she  has  to  turn  to  the  letter 
itself  without  any  abatement  of  her 
terror. 


My  pen  stops  here.  I  know  not  how 
to  write.  Such  a  charge  as  that  letter 
contains,  to  meet  the  eyes  of  such  a 
creature  !  She  has  begun  to  read,  full 
of  apprehension  for  her  husband's  safety, 
and  from  his  hand  she  now  receives  her 
death-blow.  As  the  last  word  drops 
from  her  lips,  her  head  bows  in  silence 
over  the  writing,  and  her  body  sinks  as  if 
some  mighty  rock  had  crushed  her  with 
its  weight.  These  few  words  have 
sufficed  to  blight,  to  blacken,  and  to 
wither  her  whole  life.  The  wonder  is, 
that  she  ever  rises.  I  used  to  feel  tied 
to  the  earth.  "What  need,"  says 
Pisanio,  "to  draw  my  sword?  The 
paper  hath  cut  her  throat  already.  .  . 
What  cheer,  madam  ?"  What  indeed  ! 
In  a  dull  kind  of  way,  she,  after  a  while, 
repeats  the  words  in  the  letter  :  "  False 
to  his  bed  !  What  is  it  to  be  false?" 
Then,  remembering  how  so  many  weary 
nights  have  been  passed,  she  asks  : 

"  To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To   weep   'twixt   clock   and   clock  ?     If  sleep 

charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?    That's  false  to  his 

bed, 
Is  it?" 

Her  honor  wedded  to  his  honor,  both 
must  be  wrecked  together  !  That  he 
should  entertain  one  instant's  suspicion 
of  her  takes  the  life  out  of  her  heart. 
No  sin  could  be  more  utterly  abhorrent 
to  her  nature  than  that  of  which  she  is 
accused  ;  and  this  no  one  should  know 
so  well  as  her  accuser,  the  companion 
of  her  life,  the  husband  from  whom  no 
secret,  not  one  of  her  most  sacred  feel- 
ings, has  been  withheld.  It  is  because 
she  feels  this,  that  she  can  find  no  other 
solution  to  the  mystery  than  that  the 
"  shes  of  Italy"  have  "betrayed  her 
interest  and  his  honor."  Then  flashes 
upon  her  like  a  flood  of  light  lachimo'S 
account  of  how  the  "jolly  Briton" 
passed  his  time — of  his  opinion  of 
woman,  "  of  what  she  cannot  choose 
but  must  be, "  and  of  his  contempt  for 
any  man  who  will  his  "  free  hours  lan- 
guish for  assured  bondage  " — and, 
worse  still,  how  he  could  "  slaver  with 
lips  as  common  as  the  stairs  that  mount 
the  Capitol  ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  ;"  be 
"  partnered  with  tomboys,"  etc.  All 
this  comes  back  sharply  on  the  memory 
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of  this  poor  bewildered  creature,  who 
holds  no  other  clew  to  the  motive,  can 
imagine  no  reason  why  the  hand  she 
loved  should  desire  to  murder  her.  In 
her  agony  she  remembers  that  lachimo, 
when  accusing  Posthumus  of  incon- 
stancy, "looked  like  a  villain;"  but, 
now  that  his  words  have  seemingly  come 
true,  she  exclaims,  "  Methinks  thy 
favor's  good  enough."  No  suspicion 
crosses  her  mind  that  this  same  villain 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  her  pres- 
ent suffering.  The  sleep  which 
"  seized  her  wholly,"  and  made  her  the 
victim  of  his  treacher)',  was  too  deep  for 
that  ;  neither  could  the  loss  of  her 
bracelet  be  at  all  connected  in  her  mind 
with  him.  Oh,  the  exquisite  cruelty  of 
it  all  !  under  false  pretences  to  get  her 
from  the  Court,  plant  her  in  a  lonely 
desert,  and  there  take  her  life  !  The 
charge  against  herself  of  being  false  ap- 
pears to  her  but  as  a  weak  excuse  for  his 
own  frailty.  He  is  weary  of  her — desires 
to  be  free. 

"  Poor  I  am,  stale — a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,    for   I    am   richer   than   to  hang  by  the 

walls, 
I  must  be  ripped — to  pieces  with   me  !*     Oh, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors  !  " 

When  she  parted  from  Posthumus,  we 
heard  her  say  she  was  "  not  comforted 
to  live,  but  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the 
world,  that  1  may  see  again."  And 
now,  what  has  that  jewel  proved  ? 
What,  then,  is  life  to  her  now  ?  What 
left  her  but  to  show  in  death  her  devo- 
tion to  her  lord  .''  Were  ever  words  so 
full  of  anguish,  of  tender,  passionate 
yearning,  as  hers  ? 

"  Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest  ; 
Do  thou   thy   master's   bidding  :     when    thou 

see'st  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience.     Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself  :  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart ! 
Fear  not ;  'tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief  : 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding;  strike  !" 

She  sees  nothing  before  her  but  to  die  ; 
and  when  Pisanio  refuses  to  "  damn  his 
hand  "  with  the  bloody  task,  she  is  only 

*  How  womanly  are  Imogen's  similes  !  She 
would  have  watched  Posthumus,  as  he  sailed 
away,  "till  the  diminution  of  space  had 
pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  ;" — and  here, 
"  I  must  be  ripped  ;  to  pieces  with  me  !" 
How  Shakespeare  thought  woman's  thoughts, 
with  no  woman  to  embody  them  ! 


restrained  from  killing  herself  with  his 
sword  by  the  thought  of  the  "  divine 
prohibition  "  against  self-slaughter. 
This  "cravens  her  weak  hand;"  but, 
renewing  her  entreaty  to  Pisanio,  she 
tears  open  her  dress,  that  so  a  readier 
access  may  be  given  to  her  bosom. 
Then  comes  that  touch  so  characteristic 
of  the  sovereign  dramatist  : 

"  Come,  here's  my  heart ! 
Something's    afore't  !      Soft,    soft  ;    we'll   no 
defence  ! 

,     , What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turned  to  heresy  !     Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !     You  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  " 

But  even  in  the  climax  of  her  desolation 
and  despair,  the  thought  occurs  to  her 
of  that  inevitable  day  of  remorse,  when 
Posthumus  will  feel  that  her  contempt, 
for  his  sake,  of  the  "  suits  of  princely 
fellows  "  was  not  an  "  act  of  common 
passage,  but  a  strain  of  rareness  ;"  and 
uppermost  in  her  heart  is  her  grief 

"To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be   disedged  by 

her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will   then  be   panged   by  me.     Prithee,   des- 
patch ! 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher.     Where's  thy 

knife  ? 
Thou  are  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  Oh,  gracious  lady. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Into.  Do't  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first. 
Imo.  Wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?     .     .     . 

Why  hast  thou  gone 

so  far. 
To   be   unbent,    when    thou    hast    ta'en    thy 

stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment." 

Praying  her  patience,  Pisanio  then  tries 
to  make  her  think,  as  he  himself  has 
believed  from  the  first,  that  it  cannot  be 
"  but  that  his  master  is  abused." 

"  Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  iu  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury." 

Imogen,  who  can  divine  no  motive  but 
the  one,  will  not  entertain  this  idea. 
But  Pisanio  persists  in  his  belief  ;  and 
tells  her  he  will  send  notice  to  Pos- 
thumus of  her  death,  along  with  some 
bloody  sign  of  it,  obviously  with  the 
conviction  that  this  will  lead  to  some 
explanation  of  the  delusion  under  which 
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his  master  is  laboring.  Will  she  mean- 
while go  back  to  the  Court  ?  Swift  is 
her  answer.  "  No  Court,  no  father  !" 
What  !  face  again  "  the  father  cruel, 
and  the  step-dame  false,"  and  the  per- 
sistent wooing  of  the  "  profane  fellow  " 
her  son  ?  Pisanio  has  anticipated  this 
answer  ;  and  finding  his  mistress  ready 
even  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad  if  neces- 
sary— "  Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that 
shines  ?"  he  suggests  that  a  way  may 
be  found  by  which  she  may  haply  come 
near 

"The   residence  of  Posthumus  ;    so   nigh,   at 

least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves." 

The  right  chord  has  been  touched  by  the 
sympathetic  hand  of  this  most  loyal  of 
retainers.  Posthumus  may  be  seen, 
some  clew  at  least  be  found  to  what  is 
now  all  mystery  and  anguish.  "  Oh  for 
such  means  !"     Imogen  exclaims, 

"  Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure." 

As  a  woman,  Pisanio  knows  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  make  her  way 
alone  to  the  camp  of  the  Roman  general, 
Caius  Lucius,  where  tidings  of  Pos- 
thumus were  most  likely  to  reach  her. 
Accordingly,  he  tells  her  she  must  don 
a  page's  dress,  "  forget  to  be  woman," 
be  "  ready  in  gibes,  quick  answered, 
saucy,  and  quarrelous  as  the  weasel." 
How  little  of  all  this  Imogen  is  in  her 
male  attire  we  shall  presently  see  ;  but 
the  object  before  her  makes  all  hesita- 
tion vanish  : 

"  I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already, ' 

she  says,  and  hails  with  readiness 
Pisanio's  announcement,  that  he  has  by 
anticipation  provided  for  her  "  doublet, 
hat,  hose,  all  that  answer  to  them,"  with 
which  she  may  present  herself  before 
the  noble  Lucius  : 

"  Desire  his  service,  tell  him, 
Wherein  you're  happy  (which  you'll  make  him 

know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)," 

and  where  she  is  sure  to  be  well  received, 
"  for  he  is  honorable,  and,  doubling 
that,  most  holy."  He  must  himself  re- 
turn to  the  Court,  to  avoid  being  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  in  her  escape, 
and  at  parting  gives  her  a  box  of  medi- 


cine, in  the  belief  that,  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, it  "  will  drive  away  distemper." 
It  had  been  given  him  by  the  queen, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  what  she  pro- 
fessed it  to  be  ;  for,  treacherous  as  he 
knows  her,  he  has  no  suspicion  that  she 
would  turn  poisoner.  It  is  only  the 
physician  Cornelius  who  suspects  the 
queen's  purpose,  and  therefore  gives  her 
drugs  which  he  leads  her  to  believe  will 
kill,  but  which,  though  suspending  ani- 
mation for  a  time,  will,  like  Juliet's  po- 
tion, allow  the  patient  to  "  awake  as 
from  a  pleasant  sleep."  So  for  the 
moment  they  separate,  that  she  may  don 
her  man's  apparel.  But  they  obviously 
meet  again,  when  Pisanio  conducts  her 
to  some  mountain-top,  from  which  he 
points  out  Milford  to  her,  which  then 
seemed  "  within  a  ken  "  (Act  iii.  sc.  6), 
but  which  she  was  to  find,  as  inexperi- 
enced mountain-travellers  always  do 
find,  was  much  farther  off  than  it  looked. 
He  would  not  leave  his  "  gracious  mis- 
tress "  until  he  had  seen  that  her  equip- 
ment was  complete,  and  could  start  her 
fairly  on  her  way. 

What  a  picture  Imogen  presents  as 
we  see  her  next  (Act  iii.  sc.  6) — alone 
among  the  wild  hills,  in  a  strange  dress, 
in  a  strange  world — wandering  along  un- 
known paths,  still  far  away  from  Mil- 
ford- Haven  !  Oh  that  name,  Milford- 
Haven  !  I  never  hear  it  spoken,  see  it 
written,  without  thinking  of  Imogen. 
Weary  and  footsore,  she  wanders  on, 
with  the  dull  ache  at  her  heart — far 
worse  to  bear  than  hunger — yearning, 
yet  dreading,  to  get  to  Milford,  that 
"  blessed  Milford,"  as  once  she 
thought  it.  When  I  read  of  the  great 
harbor  and  docks  which  are  now  there, 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  one  little 
corner  could  be  found  to  christen  as 
"  Imogen's  Haven."  Never  did  hero- 
ine or  woman  better  deserve  to  have  her 
name  thus  consecrated  and  remember- 
ed. For  two  nights  she  has  made  the 
ground  her  bed.  What  food  she  had 
has  long  been  exhausted  ;  and  there  is, 
oh,  so  little  spur  of  hope  or  promise  in 
her  heart  to  urge  her  onward  !  She 
complains  but  little.  The  tender  nurs- 
ling of  the  Court  learns,  by  the  rough- 
est lessons,  what  goes  on  in  that  outer 
world  of  which  she  has  seen  nothing. 
"  I  see,"  she  says,  "  a  man's  life  is  a 
tedious  one."     Still,    with    the   patient 
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nobility  of  her  nature,  her  "  resolution 
helps  her."  She  has  set  herself  a  task, 
and  she  will  carry  i  t  through.  In  her 
heart,  despite  what  she  has  said  to 
Pisanio,  there  is  still  a  corner  in  which 
he  "  that  was  the  riches  of  it"  contin- 
ues to  hold  a  place— for  her  love  is  of 
the  kind  that  alters  not  "  where  it 
alteration  finds  ;"  and  she  had  learned 
thoroughly  love's  first  and  greatest 
lesson — fidelity. 

It  was  this  scene,  and  those  at  the 
cave  which  immediately  follow,  that,  as 
I  have  said,  laid  the  strongest  hold  on 
my  young  imagination.  It  seemed  so 
strange,  and  yet  so  fitting,  that,  in  her 
greatest  grief  and  loneliness,  Imogen 
should  be  led  by  an  unseen  hand  to  her 
natural  protectors,  and  that  they,  by  an 
irrepressible  instinct,  should,  at  the  first 
sight,  be  moved  to  love,  admire,  and 
cherish  her.  Before  she  reaches  the 
cave,  which  is  to  prove  a  brief  but 
happy  haven  of  refuge  for  her,  we  have 
learned  who  its  inhabitants  are.  We 
have  been  told  how  the  old  courtier  and 
soldier  Belarius,  in  revenge  for  having 
been  wronged,  insulted,  and  banished 
by  Cymbeline,  had,  with  the  help  of 
their  nurse  Euriphile,  stolen  his  two 
young  sons,  and  brought  them  up  in  a 
mountain-fastness  as  his  own  ;  how  he 
had  taught  them  all  the  arts  he  himself 
knew,  and  into  what  princely  fellows 
they  had  grown,  with  but  one  desire  un- 
gratified,  which  was  to  see  the  world 
which  they  knew  only  by  report,  and  to 
take  some  part  in  its  stirring  life.  How 
delightful  a  relief  to  the  overwhelming 
pathos  of  the  previous  scene  is  the  acci- 
dent which  brings  these  two  noble  spirits 
into  contact  with  a  being  like  Imogen,  in 
whom  all  that  makes  a  woman  most 
winning  to  unspoiled  manly  natures  is 
unconsciously  felt  through  the  boyish 
disguise  !  And  she — how  well  prepar- 
ed she  is  to  take  comfort  in  the  gentle, 
loving  thoughtfulness  shown  to  her  by 
these  "  kind  creatures  !" 

Think  of  her,  the  daintily  nurtured 
woman,  as  she  comes  to  their  cave, 
spent  with  fatigue,  and  made  desperate 
by  hunger  !  On  her  way  she  has  met 
two  beggars,  whom  she  may  have  helped 
with  money,  but  who  could  not  help  her 
with  food.  They  have  told  her  she 
"could  not  miss  her  way ;"  yet  she 
has  missed  it.     How  touching  the  vein 


of  thought  this  incident  opens  in  her 
mind  ! 

"  Will  poor'folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ?     .     .     .     Yes  ; 

no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true." 

Then,  more  in  pity  than  reproach,  she 
adds,  "My  dear  Lord,  thou  art  one  o* 
the  false  ones  I"  We  see  that  he  is  her 
"dear  Lord"  still.  But  the  thought 
of  him  brings  back  her  heart-sickness, 
and  takes  away  her  hunger — although, 
just  before,  she  was  at  the  "point  to  sink 
for  food."  Then  she  perceives  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  of  Belarius,  and  the 
path  to  it. 

"  'Tis  some  savage  hold  : 
'Twere  best  not  call  ;  I  dare  not  call." 

In  my  first  rehearsals  of  this  scene,  I 
instinctively  adopted  a  way  of  entering 
the  cave  which  I  was  told  was  unusual. 
My  dear  friend  and  master  approved  of 
my  conception.  Mr.  Elton,  my  Pisa- 
nio, liked  it  much  ;  and  Mr.  Macready, 
after  expressing  many  apprehensions, 
thought  I  might  try  it.  You  have  seen, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  dwell  on  it 
more  than  to  remind  you  that  Imogen's 
natural  terror  was  certain  to  make  her 
exaggerate  tenfold  the  possible  dangers 
which  that  cave  might  cover,  from 
wild  animals,  or,  still  worse,  from  sav- 
age men.  Remember  her  Court  training, 
and  her  entire  unfitness  for,  and  igno- 
rance of,  anything  unlike  the  life  she  had 
been  reared  in — for,  as  she  says  her- 
self : 
"  Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards  ;  hardness 

ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother." 

But  for  sheer  famine — which  "ere  it 
clean  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  val- 
iant"— she  would  rather  have  gone 
away,  given  up  the  thought  of  help,  and 
laid  her  down  to  die,  "  as  to  a  bed,  that 
longing  she'd  been  sick  for."  The 
"  Ho  !  who's  here  ?"  was  given,  as  you 
may  remember,  with  a  voice  as  faint 
and  full  of  terror  as  could  be — followed 
by  an  instant  shrinking  behind  the  near- 
est bush,  tree,  or  rock.  Then  another 
and  a  little  bolder  venture  :  "  If  any- 
thing that's  civil,  speak  !"  Another 
recoil.  Another  pause  :  "If  savage, 
take  or  lend  !  Ho  !"  Gaining  a  little 
courage,  because  of  the  entire  silence  : 
"No  answer?  then  I'll  enter!"  peer- 
ing right  and  left,  still  expecting  some- 
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thing  1:0  pounce  out  upon  her,  and 
keeping  ready,  in  the  last  resort,  to  fly. 
Then  the  sword,  which  had  been  an  en- 
cumberance  before,  and  something  to  be 
afraid  of,  comes  into  her  mind.  If  the 
dreaded  enemy  be  as  cowardly  as  her- 
self, it  will  keep  him  at  bay  : 

"  Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look 
on't." 

And  so,  with  great  dread,  but  still 
greater  hunger,  and  holding  the  sword 
straight  before  her,  she  creeps  slowly  into 
the  cave. 

What  a  vision  is  that  which,  as  she 
sits  in  the  semi-darkness  of  their  rude 
home,  Imogen  presents  to  Belarius  and 
his  two  foster-sons  as  they  return  from 
the  chase  !  Looking  in,  he  warns  them 
back  : 

"  Stay  ;  come  not  in  ! 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
It  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel  !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  !  Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  !" 

Startled  by  their  voices,  Imogen  comes 
forward,  still  trembling  with  fear,  to  ex- 
plain why  she  had  entered  unbidden  into 
their  cave  : 

"  Good  masters,  harm  me  not ; 
Before  I  entered  here,  I  called  ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd  or  bought  what  I  have  took. 

Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  naught  ;  nor  would  not,  though  I 

had  found 
Gold  strewed  o'  the  floor." 

How  that  sweet  pleading  figure,  that 
voice  so  wistful,  so  irresistible  in  its 
tender  beseeching  pathos,  finds  an 
instant  passage  to  their  hearts  !  When 
she  offers  money  for  what  she  has  eaten, 
the  suggestion  is  received  with  a  burst 
of  surprise  by  the  young  mountaineers, 
which  she  mistakes  for  anger  ! 

' '  I  see  you're  angry  : 
Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it." 

The  young  fellows,  abashed  that  their 
words  have  caused  fresh  alarm  when 
they  meant  but  kindness,  leave  Belarius 
to  inquire  her  name,  and  whither  she  is 
going.  She  gives  herself  an  apt  one — 
Fidele — and  explains  that  she  is  on  her 
way  to  Milford  to  join  a  kinsman  who 
has  embarked  there  for  Italy.  Belarius 
tries  to  reassure  her  by  words  of  cordial 


kindness,  and  bids  the  boys,  who  are 
hanging  shyly  back,  to  give  her  wel- 
come. They  do  so,  each  in  a  way  that 
marks  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
Guiderius,  the  elder,  and  more  likely  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  womanly  element 
that  gives  this  seeming  boy  so  much  of 
her  charm,  says,  ' '  Were  you  a  woman, 
youth,  I  would  woo  hard  but  be  your 
groom."  Arviragus  accosts  her  with 
the  words  that  must  have  gratified  her 
more  : 

"  I'll  make't  my  comfort. 
He  is  a  man  ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother  ; 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
A  ter  long  absence,  such  is   yours.     Most  wel- 
come ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends  !" 

"  'Mongst  friends  !"  murmurs  Imogen 
to  herself,  adding,  as  if  to  give  voice  to 
the  prophetic  instinct  which  draws  her 
toward  them  : 

"  If  brothers  ?    Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons  !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus." 

Posthumus,  ever  Posthumus,  coming 
upward  in  her  mind  !  As  a  fresh  spasm 
of  pain  passes  over  her  face  at  the 
thought  of  him,  Belarius  says  to  the 
boys,  "He  wrings  at  some  distress  ;" 
and  they,  true  knightly  spirits  as  they 
are,  are  all  eagerness  to  avert  it  : 

"  Gid.     Would  I  could  free't  ! 
Arv.  Or  I  ;  whate'er  it  be. 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  !     Gods  !" 

While  the  common  blood  of  near  re- 
lationship is  warming  the  hearts  of  these 
noble  boys,  Imogen  recognizes  the  true 
ring  of  fine  breeding  in  them.  Of  Be- 
larius she  takes  little  note.  Her  thoughts 
centre  upon  them.  No  prince  or  pala- 
din, she  sees,  with  that  fine  penetrating 
appreciation  of  character  which  Shakes- 
peare marks  as  one  of  her  qualities, 
"could  outpeer  these  twain  :" 

"  Pardon  me,  gods  ! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  false." 

She  still  keeps  aloof  with  natural 
timidity,  but  at  length  yields  to  their  re- 
peated prayers  that  she  will  "  draw 
near,"  and  share  their  supper  with 
them  in  the  "rude  place  they  live  in." 

We  can  imagine  the  scene  in  the  cave 
that  evening.  When  they  have  supped, 
they   would    "mannerly   demand"    the 
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Story  of  the  boy,  which,  we  hear  after- 
ward, was  told  in  a  very  guarded  way  : 
"  Cui.    He  said  he  was  gentle,  yet  unfortu- 
nate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 
Arv.     Thus   did  he   answer   me  ;  yet   said, 
hereafter 
I  might  know  more." 

What  that  "more"  was,  how  little  could 

they  guess  !  By  this  time  they  would 
have  found  their  softest  skins  to  make  a 
couch  for  one  so  delicate,  which  she, 
with  all  a  woman's  feeling,  would  wrap 
well  round  her  limbs.  Then,  forgetting 
fatigue,  she  would  sing  or  recite  to 
them  some  tale,  of  which  we  know  she 
had  many  well  stored  in  her  memory. 
How  the  charm  her  presence  had 
wrought  would  deepen  upon  them  as  the 
night  wore  away,  and  how  the  dreams 
that  filled  their  sleep  would  carry  on  the 
sweet  dream  of  the  waking  hours  which 
they  had  passed  by  her  side  ! 

How  long  Imogen  remains  their  guest 
we  are  not  told — some  days  it  must 
have  been,  else  all  the  things  they 
speak  of  could  not  have  happened. 
For  the  first  time,  their  cave  is  felt  to 
be  a  home.  On  their  return  from  their 
day's  sport,  a  fresh  smell  of  newly  strewn 
rtishes,  we  may  think,  pervades  it. 
Where  the  light  best  finds  its  way  into 
the  cavern  are  seen  such  dainty  wild- 
flowers  as  she  has  found  in  her  solitary 
rambles.  Fresh  water  from  the  brook 
is  there.  The  vegetables  are  washed, 
and  cut  into  quaint  shapes  to  garnish  the 
dishes  ;  a  savory  odor  of  herbs  comes 
from  the  stewing  broth,  and  a  smile, 
sweet  beyond  all  other  sweetness  in 
their  eyes,  salutes  them  as  they  hurry 
in,  each  vying  with  the  other  who  first 
shall  catch  it.  When  the  meal  is  ready, 
they  wait  upon  Fidele,  trying  with  the 
daintiest  morsels  to  tempt  her  small  ap- 
petite ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  they  lay 
themselves  at  her  feet,  while  she  sings 
to  them,  or  tells  them  tales  of  "  high 
emprise  and  chivalry,"  as  becomes  a 
king's  daughter.  Even  the  old  Belarius 
feels  the  subtle  charm,  and  wonders, 
yet  not  grudgingly,  to  see  how  this 
stranger  takes  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  two  boys  even  before  himself  : 

"  I  am  not  their  father  ;  ^et  who  this  should 

be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me." 

Meanwhile,  great  events  have  taken 
place  at  CymlDeline's  Court.    He  has  re- 


fused to  acknowledge  the  claim  for 
tribute  presented  from  the  Roman  Em- 
peror by  his  envoy  Caius  Lucius,  who, 
after  announcing  that  it  will  be  claimed 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  craves  and 
receives  a  safe  conduct  for  himself 
overland  to  Milford  Haven.  Cymbe- 
line  has  prepared  for  the  eventuality 
of  war,  and  his  preparations  are  so  far 
advanced  that  he  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  issue-  The  kingly 
qualities  of  the  man  are  well  shown,  and 
contrast  with  his  weakness  in  his 
domestic  relations.  And  now  he  misses 
his  daughter,  whom  he  has  not  had  time 
to  think  of  for  some  days  : 

"My  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?     She  hath  not  appear- 
ed 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day." 

An  attendant  is  despatched  to  sum- 
mon her  to  the  presence  ;  while  the 
queen,  continuing  to  play  the  part  of  a 
seeming  tender  mother  to  her,  who,  as 
we  know,  "was  a  scorpion  to  her 
sight  " — to  her  whose  life  she  had  in- 
tended to  have  "ta'en  off  by  poison" — 
explains,  that  since  the  exile  of  Pos- 
thumus,  Imogen  has  kept  in  close  re- 
tirement, the  cure  whereof 

"  'Tis  Time  must  do.  Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her.  She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her." 

When  the  attendant  returns  after 
finding  the  princess's  chambers  locked 
and  tenantless,  the  king  is  seriously 
alarmed.  His  conscience  smites  him 
when  he  thinks  to  what  his  unkindness 
may  have  led  : 

"  Her  doors  locked  ? 
Not  seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  heaven,  that  which 

I  fear 
Prove  false  !" 

And  he  rushes  away,  followed  by 
Cloten,  to  find  his  worst  fears  confirmed. 
Pisanio  gone,  and  Imogen  !  In  this  the 
queen  sees  a  step  gained  in  her  plot  to 
raise  her  son  to  the  throne.  Pisanio's 
absence,  she  hopes,  may  be  caused  by 
his  having  swallowed  the  drug — a 
poisoned  one,  as  she  believes — which 
she  had  given  him.  As  for  Imogen, 
she  is  gone 

"  To  death  or  to  dishonor  ;  and  my  end 

Can  make  good  use  of  either  :  she  being  down, 

I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown." 
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The  king,  Cloten  tells  her  on  his  re- 
turn, is  so  wild  with  rage,  that  "none 
dare  come  about  him."  The  fitter, 
then,  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  her  cajol- 
ing !  Accordingly  she  hurries  away  to 
reinforce  her  sway  over  him,  "  by  watch- 
ing, weeping,  tendance,'"  and  affecta- 
tion of  sympathy,  and  so  to  move  him 
by  her  craft  "to  work  her  son  into  the 
adoption  of  the  crown." 

Meantime  this  son  is  working  for 
himself  a  very  different  ending  to  his 
ignoble  life.  Seeing  Pisanio,  who  has 
just  returned,  he  accosts  him  with  his 
usual  braggart  air  : 

"  Where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Close  villain  ! 

I'll  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it !" 

Pisanio,  not  knowing  how  else  to  ac- 
count for  Imogen's  absence,  and  to 
mislead  Cloten,  gives  him  the  letter  from 
Posfhumus,  appointing  the  meeting  at 
Milford  Haven — one  of  those  "  script- 
ures of  the  loyal  Leonatus,"  which  he 
had  picked  up  when  she  tore  them  from 
her  breast. 

"Or  this,"  he  says  to  himself,  "or 
perish  !" 

"  She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger 

I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.  O  Imogen, 
Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  again  !" 

Cloten,  who  meantime  has  been  read- 
ing and  re-reading  the  letter — for  we 
have  been  told  how  dull  his  wits  are — 
sees  in  it  an  opening  for  the  revenge  on 
Posthumus  and  Imogen  on  which  he  has 
set  his  heart.  He  will  get  from  Pisanio 
a  suit  of  his  master's  clothes  ;  and 
Pisanio,  who  has  no  reason  to  withhold 
them  from  the  silly  fellow,  agrees  to  let 
him  have  the  same  suit  that  Posthumus 
wore  when  he  took  leave  of  Imogen. 
Thus,  in  the  very  garment  which  she 
had  lately  told  him  "  she  held  in  more 
respect  than  his  noble  and  natural  per- 
son," will  he  pursue  the  princess  to 
Milford  Haven,  kill  Posthumus  before 
her  eyes,  and  "knock  her  back  to  the 
Court — foot  her  home  again.  She  hath 
despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be 
merry  in  my  revenge." 

When  we  next  see  Cloten,  he  has 
reached  the  spot  to  which  Pisanio, 
believing  Imogen  to  be  by  this  time  in 
the  service  of  the  Roman  general,  felt  he 
might  safely  direct  him  as  the  meeting- 
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place  of  the  lovers.  It  is  near  Bela- 
rius's  cave.  Cloten  is  more  than  ever 
enamored  of  his  personal  appearance  in 
the  garments  of  Posthumus.  "  The 
lines  of  my  body,"  he  says,  "are  as 
well  drawn  as  his  ;  no  less  young,  more 
strong  " — sentences  skilfully  introduced 
by  the  poet  to  account  for  his  body 
being  presently  mistaken  by  Imogen, 
when  she  sees  it  lying  headless,  for 
that  of  Posthumus.  Drawing  his  sword, 
he  goes  off  in  search  of  those  who,  he 
fancies,  vaporing  fool  as  he  is,  will  be 
his  easy  victims.  Straightway  from  the 
cave  comes  forth  the  group  that  inhabit 
it.  Imogen,  with  all  their  care,  is  still 
sick.  Belarius  would  have  her  remain 
in  the  cave  until  they  return  from  hunt- 
ing. "  Brother,"  says  Arviragus,  "  stay 
here  :  are  we  not  brothers?"  At  their 
first  meeting  he  had  said  he  would  love 
her  as  a  brother,  and  every  hour  since 
had  deepened  the  feeling  on  his  part. 
Imogen  can  but  answer  ambiguously  : 

"  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick." 

Upon  this  Guiderius,  who,  though  of  a 
more  robust,  is  yet  evidently  of  a  more 
sensitive  nature,  and  who  from  the  first 
had  wished  FideJe  were  a  woman, 
offers  to  remain  behind  to  tend  him. 
But  now  Imogen  makes  light  of  her  ail- 
ment, being  in  truth  only  too  glad  to 
remain  alone  with  her  heart-sickness, 
which  she  can  then  give  way  to.  Gentle 
and  kind  as  her  companions  are,  she  is 
upon  the  stretch  when  they  are  by, 
dreading  to  be  further  questioned  as  to 
her  story,  and  by  reason  of  her  natural 
disposition  to  lose  herself  in  others,  de- 
siring also  to  do  her  utmost  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
She  cannot  deny  that  she  is  ill — 

"  But  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable." 

Then  she  adds  playfully,  to  set  them  at 
ease  in  leaving  her  : 

"  I'm  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me 

here  ; 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself." 

Again  do  both  the  boys  proffer  in 
warmest  terms  the  assurance  of  their 
love,  avowing  it  to  be  deeper  than  that 
for  their  supposed  father — the  only  love 
they  have  ever  known  ;  but  as  she  still 
21 
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deprecates  their  absenting  themselves 
from  the  chase,  they  yield  to  her  wish. 
Their  tenderness  and  perfect  courtesy 
have  gone  to  her  very  heart ;  and  as  she 
moves  lingeringly  back  toward  the  cave, 
she  says  : 

"  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods,  what  lies  I 

have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say  all's  savage  but  at  Court. 
Experience,  oh,  thou  disprovest  report  ! 

I  am  sick  still — heart-sick.      Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug." 

Her  companions  watch  her  as  she  re- 
tires. There  is  something  so  touching, 
so  especially  and  mysteriously  sad, 
about  her  look  and  movements  to-day, 
that  they  will  not  go  without  a  fresh  as- 
surance to  her  that  they  will  soon  be 
back — 

"  Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 
Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife." 

"  Well  or  ill,  I  am  bound  to  you  !"  are 
Imogen's  words,  as  she  disappears  into 
the  cave,  with  a  wistful  smile  that  in- 
sensibly awakens  fresh  perplexity  in 
their  hearts,  as  we  see  by  what  follows  : 

"Bel.     This  youth,  howe'er  distressed  he  ap- 
pears, halh  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.     But  his    neat  cookery  !     He  cut  our 
roots  in  characters, 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.                           Nobly  he  yokes 
A  smiling  with  a  sigh 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together." 

What  a  picture  do  these  sentences  bring 
before  us  of  a  true  lady  and  princess — 
not  sitting  apart,  brooding  over  her  own 
great  grief,  that  her  dear  lord  should  be 
"  one  o'  the  false  ones,"  but  bestirring 
herself  to  make  their  cavern-home  as 
attractive  and  pleasant  to  them  as  only 
a  refined  woman's  touch  and  feeling 
could  ! 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Cloten,  who,  not  seeing  them  at 
first,  exclaims,  "  I  cannot  find  these 
runagates  !"  Belarius,  who  has  seen 
Cloten  at  the  Court  many  years  before, 
recognizes  him  as  the  queen's  son,  and, 
thinking  that  the  phrase  applies  to  him- 
self and  his  companions,  suspects  that 
some  ambush  has  been  set  for  them. 
He  aad   Arviragus  are   hurried  off  by 


Gulderius,  to  "  search  what  companies 
are  near,"  while  he  remains  to  con- 
front this  stranger.  Cloten,  catching 
sight  of  them  as  they  retire,  tries  to  stop 
them  by  recourse  to  his  usual  strain  of 
bullying  arrogance  : 

"  What  are  you. 
That  fly  me  thus  ?  Some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such.     What  slave  art  thou  ?" 

Of  all  tones,  this  is  the  least  likely  to 
move  the  manly  spirit  of  Guiderius.  To 
Cloten's  demand  that  he  should  yield  to 
him,  he  replies  scornfully  : 

"  To  who  ?    To  thee  ?    What  art  thou  ?     Have 

not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger  ;  for  I   wear 

not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say  what  thou  art, 
That  I  should  yield  to  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ?" 

This  only  provokes  in  Guiderius  utter 
contempt  for  his  assailant.  "Thou  art 
some  fool  ;  I  am  loath  to  beat  thee." 
As  little  is  he  awed  by  Cloten's 
further  announcement  of  his  name,  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  son  to  the  queen. 
Fool  to  the  last,  Cloten  now  attacks 
Guiderius,  with  perfect  confidence  that 
he  must  make  short  work,  first  of  him, 
and  then  of  his  companions  ;  and  they 
go  out  fighting,  with  the  result,  as  we 
presently  hear,  that  Guiderius  disarms 
him,  cuts  off  his  head  with  his  own 
sword  and  casts  it  into  the  river,  that  it 
may  thence  "  to  the  sea,  and  tell  the 
fishes  he's  the  queen's  son  Cloten." 
It  seems  too  good  a  death  for  such  a 
creature  to  die  by  the  hands  of  this  right 
royal  youth.  Yet,  remembering  his 
persecution  of  Imogen,  and  the  brutality 
of  his  intentions  toward  her,  it  is 
most  lit  that  her  brother  should  be  her 
avenger,  and  so  commence  the  work  of 
retribution,  the  next  stage  of  which  is 
the  death  of  Cloten's  mother,  who  dies 
in  mad  despair  for  his  death,  having 
first  made  confession  of  her  deadly  de- 
signs, and  thereby  solved  many  myste- 
ries which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
difficult  to  clear  up  (Act  v.  sc.  5). 

When  Belarius  hears  of  Cloten's 
death  he  is  naturaUy  apprehensive  that 
the  search  which  will  be  made  for  him 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their 
mountain  retreat.  "We'll  hunt  no 
more  to-day,"  he  says,  "  nor  seek  for 
danger  where  there's  no  profit  ;"  and 
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he  sends  Arviragus  to  the  cave,  telling 
him,  "  You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks." 
"Poor  sick  Fidele  !"  Arviragus  ex- 
claims. 

"I'd  willingly  to  him  :  to  gain  his  color, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Cloten's  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity." 

What  a  change  Imogen  has  wrought 
upon  his  young  pupils  !  What  charm- 
ing features  in  their  character  have 
been  developed  by  her  influence  ! 
This  we  see  from  what  Belarius  says  of 
them,  while  he  stays  without,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  Guiderius  : 

"  O  thou  goddess  ! 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In   these   two    princely   boys  !     They   are   as 

gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

Guiderius  returns  to  tell  that  he  has 
sent  Cloten's  "clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
in  embassy  to  his  mother."  Suddenly 
they  hear  the  "ingenious  instrument  " 
which  Belarius  had  made,  and  which 
"solemn  thing"  had  not  been  set  in 
motion  since  the  death  of  Euriphile,  the 
supposed  mother  of  the  boys.  Why 
should  this  be  ?  What  does  Arviragus 
mean  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  his  is- 
suing from  the  cave,  "bearing  Imogen 
as  dead  in  his  arms."  I  know  not  with 
what  emotions  this  passage  is  received 
in  the  theatre,  for  I  have  never  seen  the 
play  acted  ;  but,  often  as  I  have  read  it, 
I  can  never  read  it  afresh  without  a 
rush  of  tears  into  my  eyes  : 

"  Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.  I  had  rather 
Have  skipped  from  sixteen    years  of  age   to 

sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping-time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  one  half  so  well 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bfl. Thou  blessed  thing  ! 

Jove    knows    what  man   thou    mightst    have 

made  ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see  ; 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not   as   death's  dart,    being   laughed   at  ;  his 

right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor  : 

His  arms  thus  leagued.     I    thought  he  slept, 
and  put 


My  clouted  brogues  from  ofi  my  feet,  whose 

rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps  : 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  : 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers. 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad   grave.     Thou   shalt  not 

lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ; 

nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  rot  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath  ; 

Yea,   and  furred    moss  beside,   when  flowers 

are  none. 
To  winter  ground  thy  corse. 

Gtii.  Prithee,  have  done  ; 

And  do   not  play   in  wench-like  words  with 

that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt.     To  the  grave  ! 

Arv.  Say,  where  shall's  lay  him  ? 

Gui.     By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be't  so  : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,     ....    sing  him  to- 

the  ground. 
As  once  our  mother." 

Then  says  the  deep-hearted  Guiderius,^. 

"I  cannot  sing  ;  I'll  weep,  and  word  it 

with  thee."     Belarius,   who    has  stood" 

silently  by,  now  says  : 

"Great  griefs,   I  see,   medicine  the  less;   foa 
Cloten 

Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys  ; 

And  though  he  cam^our  enemy,  remember 

He  was  paid  for  that.     .     .     .     Our  foe  was- 
princely  ; 

And   though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our 
foe. 

Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 

When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  say  our  song  the  while.     Brother,  be- 
gin." 

And  then  they  repeat  that  sweetest, 
dirge  that  ever  was  devised  by  aching 
heart  for  those  who,  having  done  their 
worldly  task,  have  gone  to  a  better  than 
mortal  home — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,"  etc. 

When  Belarius  returns  with  the  body 
of  Cloten,  they  lay  it  by  Imogen's  side. 
Belarius  will  not  leave  the  poor  "dead 
bird,"  even  for  a  little,  without  a 
further  tribute  : 
"  Here's  a  few  flowers  ;  but,  about  midnight, 

more  ! 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the 
night 
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Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves.    Upon   their 

faces  : 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered  :  even  so 
These    herblets    shall,    which   we    upon    you 

strow. 
Come  on,  away  ;  apart,  upon  our  knees." 

So  do  they  retire  to  pray  and  meditate, 
purposing  to  return  at  a  later  hour  to  lay 
the  bodies  in  the  grave.  \Vell  do  I  re- 
member my  delight,  in  my  early  read- 
ings of  the  play,  that  only  flowers  were 
put  upon  Imogen's  face,  and  that  she 
awakened  so  soon  after  !  Perhaps  their 
cool  fresh  fragrance  helped  to  recover 
her  from  the  swoon.  Had  she  lain  till 
midnight,  no  doubt  the  burial  rites 
would  have  been  completed,  and  the 
earth — oh,  horrible  !  would  thus  have 
covered  up  and  smothered  her.  When, 
late  in  the  evening,  for  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  general  and  his  men,  who 
come  presently  to  the  spot,  must  have 
made  them  avoid  it  for  a  time,  her  com- 
panions return  with  the  night-flowers, 
to  complete  the  last  sad  rite  of  burial, 
what  must  have  been  their  surprise  to 
find  that  their  office  had  been  anticipa- 
ted— no  trace,  at  least,  left  of  the  bodies 
which  they  had  so  lately  left  ! 

Scarcely  have  they  gone  apart  to  pray, 
before  Imogen  awakes,  and  finds  by  her 
side  what  she  thinks  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband.  Though  the  semblance 
of  life  has  been  suspended  by  Pisanio's 
drug,  her  sleep  has  not  been  dreamless. 
She  awakens  asking  her  way  to  Milford 
Haven  from  some  one,  who  she  fancies 
tells  her  it  is  still  six  miles  distant.  The 
dream  is  still  with  her  : 

'  I  thank  you.     By  yon  bush  ?     Pray  how  far 

thither? 
'Ods  pittikins  !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet? 
I  have  gone  all  night.     'Faith,  I'll  lie  down 
and  sleep." 

Then,  becoming  conscious  of  something 
by  her  side  : 

"  But  soft !  no  bedfellow!     O  gods  and  god- 
desses !" 

She  is  now  fully  awake,  feels  the  flowers 
about  her,  and  sees  the  blood-stained 
body  by  her  side  : 

"These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the 

world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care   on't.      I  hope    I 

dream  ; 
For  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
-And  cook  to  honest  creatures  ;   but   'tis   not 

-so." 


Surprise  combines  with  fear  to  over- 
whelm her  : 

"  Good  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear.     But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  feared  gods,  a  part  of  it !" 

She  looks  about  her ;  the  cave,  the 
rocks,  the  woodland  that  she  knew,  are 
there  : 

"  The  dream's  here  still:  even  when  I  wake, 

it  is 
Without    me,    as   within   me,    not   imagined, 

felt." 

And  yet  how  comes  it  that  she  should 
be  lying  beside  a  headless  man  ?  On 
looking  closer  she  recognizes  the  gar- 
ments of  Posthumus — the  figure  too — 
'tis  very  Posthumus  ! 

"I  know  the  shape  of  his   leg;    this   is   his 

hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murther  in  heaven  !  How  !  'Tis  gone  !" 

At  once  her  thoughts  fix  on  Pisanio  as 
having  betrayed  them  both  with  his 
forged  letters.  It  is  he,  "conspired 
with  that  irregulous  devil  Cloten,'  that 
has  cut  off  her  lord.  All  former  dis- 
trust of  that  "dear  lord"  vanishes  on 
the  instant,  and  he  is  restored  to  the 
place  in  her  heart  and  imagination  which 
he  had  held  before.  They  have  both 
been  the  victims  of  the  blackest  treach- 
ery, and  Pisanio,  "danmed  Pisanio," 
hath— 

"  From  this  most  bravest  vessel  in  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  !" 

Think  of  the  anguish  of  her  cry  : 

"O  Posthumus!  Alas, 
Where  is  thy  head?   where's  that?     Ah  me  ! 

Where's  that  ? 
Pisanio  might  have  killed  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on.     How  should  this  be? 

Pisanio — 
'Tis   he,  and   Cloten.      Malice   and   lucre   in 

them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here^    Oh,  'tis  pregnant, 

pregnant ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which  he  said  was  pre- 
cious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?     That   confirms    it 

home  !" 
"  All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !" 

And  with  one  long  agonized  wail,  "  Oh, 
my  lord,  my  lord  I"  she  falls  senseless 
upon  the  body. 

There  she  is  presently  found  by  Caius 
Lucius  and  his  followers,  as  they  pass  on 
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their  way  to  Milford  Haven  to  meet  the 
legions  from  Gallia,  and  a  select 
corps  from  Italy  "  under  the  conduct 
of  the  bold  lachimo,"  who  have  arrived 
there  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
tribute  from  Cymbeline.  On  perceiving 
the  body  of  Cloten,  Lucius  exclaims  : 

"  Soft,  ho  !     What  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top  ?    The  ruin  speaks  that  some- 
time 
It  was  a  worthy  building.     How  !     A  page  ! 
Or  dead,    or    sleeping    on   him  ?      But  dead 

rather ; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face." 

They  raise  him  from  the  body,  and 
Lucius  asks  in  language  full  of  sym- 
pathy, "What  is  thy  interest  in  this  sad 
wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
Who  art  thou?"  What  a  world  of 
pathos  is  in  her  answer  ! 

"  I  am  nothing  ;  or,  if  not. 
Nothing  to  be  were  better." 

Truly  may  she  say  so  !  All  interest  in 
life  is  over.  She  is  full,  too,  of  self-re- 
proach, to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
loss.  How  could  she  slander,  even  in 
thought,  the  man  who  was,  in  her  es- 
teem, "worth  any  woman,"  so  much 
worthier  than  herself  that  he  had  "over- 
bought her  almost  the  sum  he  paid?" 
Her  words  now  shall  at  least  make  some 
atonement  : 

"This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain.     Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters.     I  may  wan- 
der 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth, 

Thou  mov'st  no   less  with   thy    complaining, 

than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.     Say  his  name,  good 
friend. 
Imo.    Richard  du  Champ.     [Aside.]     If  I  do 
lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it  !     Say  you,  sir  ? 
Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

L»io.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.    Thou  dost   approve   thyself   the   very 
same  : 
Thy   name   well  fits  thy  faith,   thy  faith   thy 

name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?     I  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered,  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  beloved." 

Here  we  see  how  the  very  tone  and  look 
of  Imogen,  apart  from  the  boy's  deso- 


late state,  impress  Caius  Lucius,  as  they 
have  done  all  those  who  have  ever  been 
near  her,  with  their  resistless  charm. 
He  continues  : 

"  The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  could  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.     Go  with 
me." 

The  boy  says  he  will  follow,  but  first 
must  see  all  honor  paid  to  his  master's 
grave.  It  shall  be  as  deep,  to  hide  him 
from  the  flies,  as  these  "poor  pickaxes  " 
(his  hands)  can  dig.  And  when  it  has 
been  strewn  with  wild  wood-leaves  and 
weeds,  and  he  has  "on  it  said  a  century 
of  prayers"  as  best  he  can  through 
choking  tears  and  sighs,  he  will  then 
take  leave  of  the  master  of  whom  the 
world  holds  "from  east  to  Occident  "  no 
other  such,  and  will  follow  Lucius — "So 
please  you  entertain  me."  He  promises 
no  new  service  to  this  new  master.  He 
looks  forward  to  nothing.  The  strength 
of  his  heart,  his  hopes,  his  usefulness, 
will  all  be  buried  in  the  grave  thus  left 
behind.  Not  to  go  with  this  kind  man 
who  offers  help  would  have  seemed  un- 
gracious ;  and  to  keep  up  her  disguise 
for  a  while  will  leave  Imogen  more  free  to 
nurse  her  grief.  Alas  !  alas  !  all  the 
strangers  to  her  are  kind  and  pitiful  ; 
but  the  one  is  gone,  done  horribly  to 
death,  who  could  alone  have  brought 
comfort  to  her  heart  !  If  anything 
could  have  drawn  her  toward  this 
gentle,  manly  Roman,  it  would  have 
been  the  way  he  assures  the  boy  that  he 
shall  be  taken  into  his  service,  and 
treated  by  him  as  a  father  rather  than  a 
master.     "My  friends,"  he  adds, 

"  The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave.     .     ,     .     Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us  ;  and  he  shall  be  interred 
As  soldiers   can.      Be   cheerful ;    wipe   thine 

eyes. 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise." 

And  so  we  lose  sight  of  Imogen  for  a 
time.  That  she  should  be  "cheerful," 
we  know  to  be  impossible  : 

"  All  was  ended  now — the  hope,  the  fear,  and 

the  sorrow  ; 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless  unsatisfied 

longing  ; 
All  the  dull  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of 

patience." 

But  from  what  we  have  seen  of  her 
before,    we   know   that    she    will   fight 
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bravely  with  her  own  heart,  and  will  not 
let  others  be  made  unhappy  by  her 
grief.  Forget  she  cannot,  but  she  will 
repay  the  kindness  shown  her  by  throw- 
ing herself  zealously  into  the  duties  of 
her  position.  Lucius  will  keep  the  boy 
near  him,  employing  him  in  light  tasks 
about  his  tent.  He  will  note  with  what 
noble  gentleness  and  patience  these 
duties  are  performed.  For  amid  the 
noisy  stir  of  the  camp,  as  in  the  silent 
solitude  of  the  cave,  Imogen,  with  the 
self  abnegation  and  devotion  to  others 
which  distinguish  her,  bears  her  heavy 
burden  silently  and  alone.  Never 
master,  as  Lucius  afterward  tells  us,  had 
"  A  p'age  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So. tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like." 

We  must  leave  Imogen  for  a  while, 
for  the  events  are  now  hurrying  on  which 
are  to  bring  her  sorrows  to  a  happy 
close.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act 
we  find  Posthumus,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
in  the  ground  betwixt  the  Roman  and 
the  British  camps,  having  been  brought 
over,  as  he  tells  us,  "among  the  Italian 
gentry,  to  fight  against  his  lady's  king- 
dom." From  the  hour  the  "bloody 
cloth  "  reached  him,  which  Pisanio  has 
sent  as  the  evidence  of  Imogen's 
death,  he  has  been  upon  the  rack. 
What  was  he,  that,  even  were  she  the 
guilty  thing  he  thought  her,  he  should 
have  sent  her  from  the  world  with  her 
sin  unshriven  ? 

"  Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 

never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 
Me,  wretch  mole  worth  your  vengeance." 

Never,  never  can  he  have  been  without 
misgiving  that  all  lachimo  had  said  of 
her  was  untrue.  Since  her  supposed 
death,  "the  idea  of  her  life"  must, 
have  "sweetly  crept  into  his  study  of 
imagination,"  and  pictured  her  there  as 
the  sweet,  pure,  noble  creature  who  had 
fostered  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in 
himself.  Again  have  come  back  to 
him,  in  all  their  vivid  freshness,  her 
beauty,  her  "gracious  parts,"  her  bright 
mind,  the  grace  and  color  of  all  things 
that  she  did. 

"  'Tis  enough 
That.    Britain,    I    have    killed    thy    mistress. 

Peace  ! 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.     .     .     .     I'll  dis- 
robe me 


O  these  Italian  words,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant  :  so  I'll  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  I'll  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death." 

And  to  what  purpose  he  does  fight  we 
soon  see.  The  gods  have  "put  the 
strength  of  the  Leonati  "  in  him  for 
which  he  prays,  and  so  made  him  a  main 
instrument  in  bringing  about  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Imogen  to  his  arms,  and  in 
avenging  the  wrong  wrought  upon  them 
both  by  lachimo.  In  the  next  scene,  he 
encounters  lachimo,  and  after  disarm- 
ing him,  he  leaves  him  unscathed,  prob- 
ably from  a  noble  impulse  not  to  take 
the  lite  of  a  man  toward  whom  he  felt 
a  profound  personal  repugnance, 
lachimo,  who  has  not  recognized  Pos- 
thumus in  his  peasant's  garb,  thinks  that 
his  guilt  has  robbed  him  of  his  man- 
hood, and  that  the  air  of  the  country, 
whose  princess  he  has  belied,  "  reveng- 
ingly  enfeebles  ' '  him.  How  else  should 
one  of  its  mere  "  carles  "  have  subdued 
him  ? 

The  battle  continues,  success  waver- 
ing from  side  to  side.  At  first  the 
Romans  have  the  best  of  it,  and  Cymbe- 
line  is  taken.  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and 
Arviragus  arrive,  and  rally  the  flying 
Britons.  The  stir  of  war,  we  have  been 
shown  in  a  previous  scene,  has  roused 
the  princely  ardor  of  the  youths,  and  at 
all  risks  they  have  resolved  to  strike  a 
stroke  in  the  tented  field  for  their 
country's  sake.  How  they  fight,  sup- 
ported by  Belarius,  Posthumus,  who  had 
come  to  their  aid,  afterward  tells  us  in 
one  of  those  passages  written  at  a  white- 
heat,  in  which  Shakespeare's  patriotic 
spirit  revels.  "Athwart  the  lane,''  he 
says,  "  an  ancient  soldier,"  "  with  two 
striplings," 
"  Made  good  the  passage  ;  cried  to  those  that 

fled, 
'  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backward  ! 

Stand.' 

These  three, 

Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many — 

.     .     — with  this  word, '  Stand,  stand,' 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness  (which  could  have 

turned 
A  distaff  to  a  lance),  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renewed  ;  that  some, 

turned  coward 
But  by  example  (oh,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damned  in  the  first  beginners  !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters,"  etc. 
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The  tide  of  battle  is  turned,  Posthumus 
himself  performing  prodigies  of  valor  in 
the  rescue  of  Cymbeline,  while  he  seeks 
vainly  for  the  death  he  cannot  find  : 

"  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charmed, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I    did  hear  him 

groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck. 

Well,  I  will  find  him." 

He  will  resume  the  Roman  dress,  and  so 
be  taken  prisoner  : 

"  For  me,  my  ransom's  death  ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath. 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen." 

His  wish  is  gratified.  Some  British  sol- 
diers bring  him  a  willing  captive  to  the 
presence  of  the  king.  A  crowd  of 
prisoners  is  already  there,  among  them 
lachimo,  Lucius,  and  with  them 
Imogen,  who  has  obviously  followed 
Lucius,  despite  his  entreaties  to  the  con- 
trary, through  all  the  chances  of  the 
battle,  hoping,  like  Posthumus,  to  meet 
in  death  a  release  from  her  now  hopeless 
sorrow.  Here  the  fine  character  of 
Lucius  is  again  shown.  He  asks  no 
mercy  for  himself.  "  Sufficetha  Roman 
with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer."  His 
only  care  is  for  the  boy  who  has  served 
him  so  well : 

"  This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat  ;  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransomed.     .     . 

He  hath  done  no  Briton  harm. 
Though  he  have  served  a  Roman.     Save  him, 

sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside." 

Cymbeline  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
boy's  resemblance  to  some  erewhile 
familiar  face.  At  once  his  heart  warms 
toward  him.  "  Boy,  thou  hast  looked 
thyself  into  my  grace,  and  art  mine 
own."  Not  only  does  he  give  him  life  ; 
he  bids  him,  as  a  further  assurance  of 
his  favor,  ask  "  what  boon  thou  wilt," 
"  Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner. 
The  noblest  ta'en." 

Both  Cymbeline  and  Lucius  naturally 
think  that  he  will  demand  the  life  of  his 
master.  But  "alack,"  as  Imogen  says, 
"there's  other  work  in  hand."  She 
has  in  the  mean  time  espied  lachimo 
among  the  Roman  prisoners,  and 
noticed  upon  his  finger  what  was  once 
her  best  treasure,  "  the  diamond  that 
was  her  mother's,"  and  which  she  had 
given  to  Posthumus  at  parting.  She  re- 
members now  that  it  was   not   on    the 


hand  which  she  had  lately  thought  her 
husband's.  How  had  lachimo  come  by 
it  ?  Honorably  or  dishonorably  ?  This 
must  before  all  things  be  explained. 
Cymbeline,  the  more  he  notes  the  boy, 
is  the  more  drawn  to  him.  He  marks 
his  perplexed  looks,  his  fixed  gaze 
upon  lachimo.  "  Speak  !"  he  says, 
"  Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ? 
Thy  friend  ?"  Imogen  asks  permission 
to  tell  him  in  private  the  reason  of  her 
conduct,  and  they  step  aside  that  she 
may  do  so.  How  intently  she  has  been 
absorbed  in  watching  lachimo  is  further 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that,  though 
near  her  late  companions  of  the  cave, 
she  has  not  observed  them.  They  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  to  see  alive 
the  Fidele  whom  they  had  left  for  dead. 
Belarius  will  not  believe  it  is  he  : 

"  Peace,  peace  !     See  further  ;  he  eyes  us  not ; 

forbear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he,  I'm  sure 
He  vvould  have  spoke  to  us." 

Pisanio  has  no  such  doubts.  "  It  is  my 
mistress  !"  he  murmurs  in  delight  to 
himself. 

"  Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good  or  bad." 

And  now  Imogen  comes  forward  with 
Cymbeline,  who  bids  the  stand  by  his 
side  and  make  her  demand  aloud,  com- 
manding lachimo  at  the  same  time  to 
answer  him  frankly  on  pain  of  torture. 
My  boon,  says  Imogen,  is,  "  that  this 
gentleman  may  render  of  whom  he  had 
this  ring?"  Amazed  at  a  question  so 
strange,  Posthumus  mutters  to  himself, 
"  What's  that  to  him  ?"  Remorse  has 
so  far  turned  to  penitence  in  lachimo, 
that  he  is  "  glad  to  be  constrained  to 
utter"  what  "torments  him  to  con- 
ceal :" 

"  By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring  ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel. 
Whom  thou  didst   banish  ;    and   (which  more 

may  grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground." 

By  villainy  ?  Yet  how  ?  As  yet  Imogen 
is  without  a  clew.  But  lachimo's  next 
words,  in  answer  to  Cymbeline's  de- 
mand for  further  explanation,  must  have 
sent  all  the  blood  back  to  her  heart  : 

"  That  paragon,  thy  daughter. 
For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false 

spirits 
Quail  to  remember — Give  me  leave,  I  faint !" 
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How  dear  a  place  that  daughter  really 
held  in  Cymbeline's  heart,  we  see  from 
his  exclamation  : 

"  My  daughter  !     What  of  her  ?     Renew  thy 

strength  : 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature 

will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.     Strive,  man,  and 

speak  !" 

On  this,  lachimo  proceeds  to  recount 
the  incidents  of  the  wager,  and  of  his 
visit  to  the  Court  of  Britain,  together 
with  the  details  noted  down  in  Imogen's 
chamber,  that  composed  "the  simular 
proof  "  which  made  "  the  noble  Leona- 
tus  mad." 

Imagine  Imogen's  state  of  mind  dur- 
ing the  recital  !  Oh  the  shame,  the 
agony  with  which  she  hears  that  her 
"dear lord"  has  indeed  had  cause  to 
think  her  false  !  All  is  now  clear  as 
day.  The  mystery  is  solved  ;  but  too  late, 
too  late  !  She  remembers  the  supposed 
treasure  in  the  chest,  although  lachimo 
does  not  speak  of  it.  Then  the  lost 
bracelet  !  How  dull  has  she  been  not 
to  think  before  of  how  it  might  have 
been  stolen  from  her  !  Worst  misery 
of  all,  Posthumus  has  died  in  the  belief 
of  her  guilt.  No  wonder  he  wished  for 
her  death  !  What  bitter  hopeless  shame 
possesses  her,  even  as  though  all  were 
true  that  he  had  been  told  !  Only  in 
the  great  revealing  of  all  mysteries 
hereafter  will  Posthumus  learn  the  truth. 
But  till  then  she  has  to  bear  the  burden 
of  knowing  with  what  thoughts  of  her 
he  passed  out  of  life. 

Ah,  dear  friend,  as  I  write,  the  agony 
of  all  these  thoughts  seems  again  to  fill 
my  mind,  as  it  ever  used  to  do  when  act- 
ing this  scene  upon  the  stage.  I  won- 
der if  I  ever  looked  what  I  felt  !  It  is 
in  such  passages  as  these  that  Shake- 
speare surpasses  all  dramatic  writers. 
He  has  faith  in  his  interpreters,  and 
does  not  encumber  them  with  words. 
No  words  could  express  what  then  is 
passing  in  Imogen's  soul.  At  such 
moments,  Emerson  has  truly  said,  we 
only  "  live  from  a  great  depth  of  being. " 

I  cannot  conceive  what  Imogen  would 
have  done  had  Posthumus  been  indeed 
dead.  But  I  could  conceive  the  strange 
bewildered  rapture  with  which  she  sees 
him  spring  forward  to  interrupt 
lachimo' s  further  speech.  He  is  not 
dead.     He  has  heard  her  vindication  ; 


and  she,  too,  lives  to  hear  his  remorse, 
his  self-reproaches,  his  bitter  taunts 
upon  his  own  credulity  !  From  his 
own  lips  her  vindication  comes  : 

"  The  temple 

Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 

Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me, 
set 

The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  !  Every  vil- 
lain 

Be  called  Posthumus  Leonatus.  .  .  .  O 
Imogen  ! 

My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !     O  Imogen  ! 

Imogen,  Imogen  !" 

Unable  to  bear  his  anguish  longer,  and 
forgetting  her  page's  disguise,  she 
springs  forward  to  throw  herself  into 
his  arms,  with  the  words,  "  Peace,  my 
lord  ;  hear,  hear  !"  But  he  will  neither 
look  nor  hear,  and  casts  the  "  scornful 
page  " — who,  he  thinks,  is  trifling  with 
his  grief — with  violence  away  from  him. 
Pisanio,  who,  next  to  Posthumus  and 
Imogen,  has  been  the  most  interested 
and  wondering  hearer  of  lachimo's 
story,  says,  as  he  stoops  to  raise  Imogen 
from  the  ground  : 

"  O  gentlemen,  help  ! 
Mine  and  your  mistress  !     Oh,  my  Lord  Pos- 
thumus, 
You  ne'er  killed  Imogen  till  now.   Help  !  help  ! 
Mine  honored  lady  !" 

When  she  returns  to  consciousness  Pos- 
thumus has  scarce  recovered  from  the  be- 
wilderment of  his  surprise,  to  find 
Imogen  still  alive  of  whose  death  he  had 
thought  himself  guilty.  But  with  what 
pangs  and  yearnings  of  the  heart  must 
he  have  heard  her  sweet  reproach  ! 

"Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 

you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing. 

Post.     Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die." 

Imogen  has  meanwhile  learned  how 
innocent  Pisanio  was  of  all  evil  inten- 
tion in  regard  to  the  drug  which  the 
queen  had  hoped  would  prove  fatal  to 
her,  and  how  that  intention  had  been 
frustrated  by  Cornelius  giving  to  the 
queen,  instead  of  a  poison, 

"Certain   stuff,    which,    being    ta'en,    would 

cease 
The  present  power  of  life,  but  in  short  time 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions." 

The  loyal  servant,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  more  than  requited  for  the  suspicion 
that  had  for  a  time  rested  on  him,  by 
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the  kind  glances  with  which  Imogen 
would  greet  him.  But  a  last  sweet 
moment  is  yet  to  come  for  her,  when 
she  hears  the  story  of  Belarius,  and 
learns  that  those  from  whom  she  had 
received  such  timely  help  and  kindness 
are  indeed,  what  she  had  then  wished 
them  to  be,  her  brothers.  When  Cym- 
beline  says  to  her,  "  O  Imogen,  you 
have  lost  by  this  a  kingdom,"  how  true 
to  all  her  generous  impulses  is  her  re- 
joinder !  A  kingdom  !  What  is  so 
poor  a  thing  as  a  kingdom  in  her  ac- 
count ?  "No,  my  lord;  I  have  got 
two  worlds  by  it  !"  And  then,  as  when 
the  heart  is  very  full  of  happiness,  we  are 
afraid  of  giving  way  to  emotion,  or  of 
trusting  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  joy  we 
feel,  she  seeks  relief  in  reminding  them, 
half  jestingly,  as  she  places  herself 
between  them,  of  the  past  : 

"  Oh,  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met  ?     Oh,  never  say  hereafter 
But   I   am   truest   speaker.      You    called   me 

brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister  ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  ye  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.   Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.         And  at  the  first  meeting  loved  ; 
Continued  so,  until  we  thought  she  died. 

Cor.   By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowed. 

Cy?n.  Oh,  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?" 

When  now  Cymbeline  hails  Belarius  as 
his  brother,  Imogen  will  not  be  behind 
in  thankful  recognition.     She  says  : 

"  You  are  my  father  too,  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season." 

Nor  is  Lucius  forgotten  ;  for  when 
Cymbeline,  in  his  exuberant  happiness, 
bids  his  prisoners  be  joyful  too,  "  for 
they  shall  taste  our  comfort,"  Imogen, 
as  she  still  hangs  upon  the  breast  of 
Posthumus,  turns  to  the  noble  Roman 
with  the  words,  "  My  good  master,  I 
will  yet  do  you  service."  They  are  the 
last  she  speaks  ;  and  here  I  might  well 
leave  her,  with  the  picture  of  her  in  our 
minds  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  for 
us  in  the  words  of  her  delighted  father  : 

"  See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her 

eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy." 

Here,  too,  I  believe,  most  people  will 
prefer  to  leave  her,  as  Shakespeare 
leaves  her  and  all  around  her,  both  good 


and  bad,  happy  :  "  Pardon's  the  word 
for  all  !"  But  you  know  how,  in  my 
letter  on  Portia,  I  said  that  I  never  left 
my  characters  when  the  scene  closed  in 
upon  them,  but  always  dreamed  them 
over  in  my  mind  until  the  end.  So  it 
was  with  Imogen.  Her  sufferings  are 
over.  The  "  father  cruel,"  made  so  by 
the  "  step-dame  false,"  has  returned  to 
his  old  love  and  pride  in  her — the  love 
made  doubly  tender  by  remembrance  of 
all  that  he  has  caused  her  to  suffer. 
The  husband — ah,  what  can  measure  his 
penitence,  his  self-abasement  !  That 
he  had  dared  to  doubt  her  purity,  her 
honor — he  who  had  known  her  inmost 
thoughts  almost  from  childhood  ! 

But  Imogen — can  she  think  of  him  as 
before  ?  Yes  !  She  is  truly  named  the 
"  divine  Imogen  ;"  at  least,  she  has  so 
much  of  the  divine  "  quality  of  mercy  " 
in  her,  that  she  can  blot  from  her 
memory  all  his  doubts,  all  his  want  of 
faith,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Her 
love  is  infinite — "beyond  beyond." 
Hers  is  not  a  nature  to  do  things  by 
halves.  She  has  forgotten  as  well  as 
forgiven.  But  can  Posthumus  forgive 
himself  ?  No  !  I  believe,  never.  The 
more  angel  she  proves  herself  in  her  lov- 
ing self-forgetfulness,  the  blacker  his 
temporary  delusion  will  look  in  his  own 
eyes.  Imogen  may  surmise  at  times  the 
thorn  which  pricks  his  conscience  so 
sharply.  Then  she  will  quietly  double 
the  tender  ways  in  which  she  delights  to 
show  her  love  and  pride  in  him.  But  no 
spoken  words  will  tell  of  this  heart- 
secret  between  them. 

In  her  brothers  Imogen  has  none  but 
sweet  and  happy  memories.  These 
'*  two  worlds  "  are  an  immense  and  un- 
looked-for gain  to  her  life  ;  they  fill  it 
with  new  thoughts,  new  sympathies.  She 
has  their  future  to  look  forward  to,  their 
present  to  help.  One  can  see  how 
their  unsophisticated  natures  will  go 
forth  to  her  ;  how  the  tender  memory 
of  the  "rare  boy  "  Fidele  will  give  an 
added  charm  to  the  grace  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  sweet  sister-tie  ;  how,  in 
their  quiet  hours  alone,  they  will  re- 
peat the  incidents  of  the  cave-life. 
Imogen  will  never  tell  them  the  whole 
of  her  sorrow  there.  She  fears  they 
would  not  forgive  Posthumus.  We  can 
suppose,  too,  how,  in  this  so  new  life  to 
them,   the  young  princes  would  be  for 
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ever  seeking  this  sweet  counsellor  to 
guide  them  in  the  usages  and  customs 
of  the  Court  life,  all  so  strange  to  them. 
Men  will  ask  from  women  what  they 
would  be  shy  of  asking  from  one 
another.  Think  of  the  pleasant  banter- 
ings  there  would  be  between  them  ! 
How  amused  Imogen  would  be  at  their 
mistakes  !  How  often,  laughingly,  she 
would  have  to  put  them  right  ;  and  how 
all  these  things  would  draw  them  nearer 
to  each  other  ! 

Then,  too,  the  old  soldier  Belarius, 
the  tried  retainer  and  friend  Pisanio  ! 
What  a  group  of  loving  hearts  about  the 
happy  princess  !  Caius  Lucius  also,  in 
Rome,  carrying  in  his  memory  tender 
thoughts  of  his  once  "kind,  duteous" 
page  Fidele,  together  with  the  admiring 
respect  he  feels  for  the  noble  Imogen, 
princess  of  Britain.  And  lachimo  ! 
The  time  is  to  come  when  his  repent- 
ance will  flow  from  a  still  deeper  source. 
When  at  the  Court  of  Britain,  he  could 
not  fail  to  hear  of  all  the  misery  which 
he  had  wrought  upon  the  noble  lovers. 
With  his  own  ears  he  heard  the  despair 
of  Posthumus  on  learning  the  truth — 
his  agony,  his  self-accusations,  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  taken  away  the  life 
of  the  maligned  princess.  But  even 
bitterer  pangs  of  remorse  than  he  then 
felt  will  assail  lachimo  and  never  leave 
him — for  we  find  he  is  capable  of  feeling 
them — when  he  learns  that  before  very 
long  the  young  noble  life  is  quenched 
through  what  he  brought  upon  it.  For 
quenched,  I  believe,  it  is. 

Happiness  hides  for  a  time  injuries 
which  are  past  healing.  The  blow 
which  was  inflicted  by  the  first  sentence 
in  that  cruel  letter  went  to  the  heart  with 
too  fatal  force.  Then  followed,  on  this 
crushing  blow,  the  wandering,  hopeless 
days  and  nights,  without  shelter,  with- 
out food  even  up  to  the  point  of  famine. 
Was  this  delicately  nutured  creature  one 
to  go  through  her  terrible    ordeal    un- 


scathed ?  We  see  that  when  food  and 
shelter  came,  they  came  too  late.  The 
heart-sickness  is  upon  her  :  "  I  am  sick 
still — heart-sick."  Upon  this  follows 
the  fearful  sight  of,  as  she  supposes,  her 
husband's  headless  body.  Well  may 
she  say  that  she  is  "  nothing  ;  or  if  not, 
nothing  to  be  were  better. "  When  hap- 
piness, even  such  as  she  had  never 
known  before,  comes  to  her,  it  comes, 
like  the  food  and  shelter,  too  late. 

Tremblingly,  gradually,  and  oh,  how 
reluctantly  !  the  hearts  to  whom  that 
life  is  so  precious  will  see  the  sweet 
smile  which  greets  them  grow  fainter, 
will  hear  the  loved  voice  grow  feebler  ! 
The  wise  physician  Cornelius  will  tax 
his  utmost  skill,  but  he  will  find  the  hurt 
is  too  deep  for  mortal  leech-craft.  The 
"  piece  of  tender  air  "  very  gently,  but 
very  surely,  will  fade  out  like  an  exhala- 
tion of  the  dawn.  Her  loved  ones  will 
watch  it  with  straining  eyes,  until  it 

"  Melts  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Will  turn  their  eyes  and  weep.'' 

And  when,  as  the  years  go  by,  their 
grief  grows  calm,  that  lovely  soul  will  be 
to  them 

"  Like  a  star 
Beaconing  from  the  abodes  where  the  Immor- 
tals are  ;" 

inspiring  to  worthy  lives,  and  sustaining 
them  with  the  hope  that  where  she  is, 
they  may,  in  God's  good  time,  become 
fit  to  be.  Something  of  this  the 
"  divine  Imogen  "  is  to  us  also.  Is  it 
not  so  ? 

This  was  my  vision  of  Imogen  when 
I  acted  her  ;  this  is  my  vision  of  her 
still.  Ever,  my  dear  friend,  affection- 
ately yours, 

Helena  Faucit  Martin. 

Brvntysilio,  Llangollen, 
North  Wales,  Oc/.,  1882. 

— Blackwoo(r s  Magazine. 


THE  LAST  EXTREMITY. 


There  is  one  sad  matter  that  in  de- 
scriptions of  privation  is  apt  to  be  left 
out  by  the  survivors,  but  which,  when 
it  takes  place,  affects  them  more  than 
all  the  rest — namely,  the  necessity  that 


sometimes  arises  for  the  sacrifice  of  one 
or  two  individuals  to  furnish  sustenance 
for  the  rest.  By  some  persons,  even  in 
the  sharpest  pangs  of  starvation,  this 
last  shift  is  never  resorted  to.     They  are 
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ready  enough,  since  cruel  Fate  demands 
it,  to  take  their  chance  by  lot  with  the 
others  as  to  who  shall  die,  that  his  fel- 
lows may  live,  but  they  themselves 
steadily  decline  to  keep  life  in  them  by 
such  means.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
human  nature  that  there  have  been 
many  examples  of  this  fortitude,  for  un- 
less one  has  tried  what  starvation  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  passion- 
ate voracity  with  which  the  most  unac- 
customed, and  finally  the  most  loath- 
some, things  are  devoured.  While  ad- 
miring, therefore,  the  courage  that  with- 
stands so  dreadful  a  temptation,  we 
must  not  be  uncharitable  to  the  poor 
wretches  who,  tried  beyond  their 
powers  of  endurance,  at  last  give  way 
to  it.  The  readiness  with  which,  from 
greed,  we  metaphorically  "  devour  one 
another"  is,  indeed,  much  more  hate- 
ful, because  it  is  not  compulsory,  than 
the  unnatural  extremities  to  which  hun- 
ger drives  us. 

As  John  Lery,  in  his  terrible  story  of 
the  famine  on  board  the  Le  Jacques  ob- 
serves :  "  None  can  know  who  has  not 
experienced  it,  what  it  is  to  rage  with 
hunger.''  The  most  horrible  sensations 
accompany  it  ;  "  not  only  were  the 
bodies  of  our  people, "  he  says,  "  debili- 
tated, but  their  dispositions  became 
morose,  irritable,  and  ferocious,  till  after 
a  while  they  began  to  look  at  one 
another  z£////^  a  malignant  eye'' — which  is 
the  preface  to  the  terrible  proposal  is 
question.  The  pangs  of  thirst  are  even 
more  dreadful,  but,  what  is  very  curi- 
ous, the  young  do  not  suffer  from  that 
so  much  as  their  elders. 

On  board  the  Pandora,  for  example,  a 
young  midshipman  sold  his  miserable  al- 
lowance of  water  for  two  days,  for  one 
allowance  of  bread  ;  and  the  ship's  boys 
were  the  first  to  find  relief  from  their 
ravenous  appetite  in  chewing  their 
leathern  jackets  and  shoes,  or  in  sucking* 
the  horn  plates  of  the  ship's  lanterns. 
Long  before  this,  "  the  sweepings  of  the 
bread-room,  though  full  of  maggots,  had 
been  carefully  collected  together,  and 
made  into  dough,  as  black  and  bitter  as 
soot,"  and  all  the  parrots  and  monkeys 
which  they  had  on  board  had  been  de- 
voured. The  last  device  this  unhappy 
crew  hit  upon,  while  any  strength  was 
left  in  them,  was  to  hunt  on  board  their 
water-logged     and     almost    motionless 


vessel  for  mice,  "for  which  many  lay 
watching,  like  cats,  all  night.  A  single 
mouse  was  more  prized  than  an  ox  on 
shore.  The  surgeon  having  been  so 
successful  as  to  catch  two,  was  offered 
(of  course  in  vam)  a  complete  suit  of 
new  clothes  for  them,  and  after  the 
master  had  cut  off  the  feet  of  a  large 
rat,  which  were  left  (as  offal)  outside  the 
cabin  door,  he  returned  to  collect  and 
broil  them  on  the  coals,  declaring  that 
they  were  more  savory  than  the  best 
game."* 

The  last  things  Lery  remembers  eat- 
ing on  board  Le  Jacques  were  the  claws 
and  beak  of  his  favorite  parrot  ;  the 
bird  had  been  sacrificed  long  ago,  though 
with  hesitation  as  well  as  regret,  "since 
two  or  three  nuts  would  have  kept  it 
alive  without  water." 

In  the  Dolphin  sloop,  where  the  crew 
were  "  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days  in 
a  state  of  famine,"  they  lived  for  twenty 
days  on  a  daily  allowance  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  square  of  the  leather  lining  of  a 
pair  of  breeches,  and  on  the  grass  grow- 
ing on  the  deck,  which  the  captain  (one 
Bradshaw  of  New  York)  asserts  to  have 
been  from  four  to  five  inches  long. 
Who  can  wonder  that  in  such  agonies 
the  very  last  extremity  was  resorted  to, 
and  that  lots  were  at  last  drawn,  "  the 
shortest  to  mark  the  victim,  and  the 
shortest  but  one  the  executioner?" 
Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  even  the  rud- 
est justice  is  dispensed  with,  and,  by 
the  law  of  the  stronger,  the  boys  on 
board  are  sacrificed  ;  and  more  than 
once,  in  the  sad  stories  of  shipwreck, 
one  finds  the  captain  beseeching,  with 
desperate  energy,  for  four-and-twenty 
hours'  delay,  which  is  some  cases  has 
saved  them  from  their  destined  fate. 

From  the  reticence  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  naturally  observed  re- 
specting this  matter,  there  is  a  general 
idea  that  cannibalism  in  shipwreck  is 
very  rare.  It  is,  or  rather  was  (for  the 
chances  of  the  sufferers  being  picked 
up  are  now,  of  course,  far  greater  than 


*  In  spite  of  some  very  particular  inquiries. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  whether  the 
sight  of  eatable  but  unaccustomed  objects 
causes,  as  we  say,  "  the  mouth  to  water  "  with 
starving  men.  The  spectacle  of  a  cook's  shop 
of  course  would  do  so,  but  would  that  of  a 
butcher's  shop  ?  The  sufferers  forget  and  cannot 
tell  me  ;  the  savans  know  nothing  about  it. 
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they  were  formerly),  by  no  means  rare 
— though  only  on  ship-board.  Sutferers 
from  starvation  on  land  are  much  more 
loath  to  give  way  to  this  last  temptation. 
My  conviction  is  that  this  arises  from 
two  causes  :  first,  that  the  keenness  of 
the  air  at  sea  makes  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger more  insupportable  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is 
weaker.  With  "  water,  water  all  around, 
and  not  a  drop  to  drink,"  men  seem  to 
themselves  to  be  alone  in  the  world  ;  to 
have  no  other  fellow-creatures  save  those 
who  are  undergoing  the  same  calamity, 
and  to  be  therefore  less  responsible  for 
their  actions.  On  land,  though  no 
other  human  beings  are  visible,  they 
may  be  so,  any  moment  :  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  or  from  out  of  the  wood,  there 
may  appear  some  fellow-creature  with 
assistance,  and  also  with  reproach ; 
"  Why  could  you  not  wait  an  hour 
longer  before  committing  this  terrible 
crime  ?"  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a 
crime  which  to  some  natures  at  least  is 
compulsory. 

There  is  a  terrible  story,  admirably 
told  (I  think  by  Henry  Kingsley),  of  the 
escape  of  three  convicts  in  Australia, 
two  of  whom  were  driven  to  eat  their 
fellow  in  the  bush  ;  but  such  shocking 
extremities  are  almost  never  resorted  to 
save  at  sea.  Among  the  immense  num- 
ber of  narratives  of  privation  which  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  read  for  a  certain 
purpose,  I  find  only  one  case  in  whir.h 
this  most  terrible  occurrence  happened 
on  land.  It  took  place  after  the  wreck 
of  the  Nottingham  Galley. 

This  vessel,  of  ten  guns  and  fourteen 
men,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Dean, 
in  sailing  from  England  to  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1710,  was  cast  away  on  a  rock 
called  Boon  Island,  off  Massachusetts 
Bay.  When  she  struck,  she  labored  so 
violently  and  the  waves  ran  so  high  that 
there  was  no  standing  on  deck,  while 
the  weather  was  so  thick  that  the  rock 
was  invisible.  **  Upon  this,"  says  the 
captain,  "  I  immediately  called  all 
hands  down  to  the  cabin,  where  we 
continued  a  few  minutes,  earnestly  sup- 
plicating the  mercy  of  Providence." 
One  of  the  men  presently  went  out  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  reported  "  something 
black"  ahead,  which  he  volunteered  to 
investigate  if  accompanied  by  some 
other  swim.mer.     Three  men  thus  ven- 


tured, only  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
darkness  ;  but  as  by  this  time  the  ship 
had  almost  broken  up — "  her  decks 
opening,  and  her  back  breaking,  so 
that  the  stern  was  nearly  under  water" 
— there  was  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
same  course.  "  I  therefore  stripped  off 
most  of  my  clothes,  and  moving  gradu- 
ally forward  [on  the  bowsprit]  between 
every  sea,  at  last  quitted  it,  and  cast 
myself  forward  with  all  my  strength." 
Conceive  what  "  a  leap  in  the  dark," 
in  every  sense,  this  must  have  been  ! 
The  rock  being  very  slippery,  he  could 
get  no  hold  of  it  when  he  reached  it, 
but,  miserably  lacerated,  was  thrown  on 
and  off  it  with  every  wash  of  the  sea  ; 
"  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  exposed  to 
the  same  peril,  but  still,  through  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  we  all  escaped  with 
our  lives."  On  the  rock  they  found 
the  three  men  who  had  preceded  them, 
and  "  having  all  met  together,  we 
returned  humble  thanks  for  our  deliv- 
erance," The  good  or  evil  that  hap- 
pens to  us  is  comparative,  otherwise  we 
might  well  say  that  these  poor  souls 
were  thankful  for  small  mercies.  The 
rock,  which  was  but  one  hundred  yards 
long  and  fifty  broad,  afforded  no  shelter 
on  its  leeward  side  ;  it  was  so  craggy 
that  they  could  not  walk  to  keep  them- 
selves warm  ;  and  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  with  rain  and  snow.  With 
daylight  came  little  cheer,  since  it  only 
disclosed  the  miseries  of  their  position. 
From  the  wreck  there  were  cast  ashore 
some  planks  and  sails,  "  but  no  provi- 
sion save  some  small  fragments  of 
cheese,  which  we  picked  up  among  the 
rock-weed. "  They  had  a  steel  and  flint, 
and  also  "  a  drill  with  a  very  swift 
motion,"  but  having  nothing  in  their 
possession  which  had  not  been  long 
soaked  in  water,  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  procure  a  light  were  unsuccessful, 
•and  after  eight  days  of  failure  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned,  "  All  night  we 
crowded  upon  one  another  under  canvas, 
so  as  to  preserve  our  mutual  heat," 

The  only  hope  of  the  castaways,  un- 
less they  should  be  discovered  by  some 
passing  sail,  was  to  build  a  boat  from 
the  material  of  the  wreck  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  could  not  live  on  hope. 
The  cook  died,  exclaiming,  "  I  am 
starved  to  death,"  and  his  body  was 
placed  "  in  a  convenient  place  ' '  for  the 
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sea  to  carry  it  away.  "  No  one  pro- 
posed to  eat  the  body,  though  they 
afterward  acknowledged  that  they  had 
thought  of  it  ;  as  indeed,"  says  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  had  myself." 

The  frost  now  became  so  intense  as  to 
deprive  the  hands  and  feet  of  most  of 
the  men  of  all  sensation,  and  to  render 
them  so  discolored  as  to  suggest  morti- 
fication. They  pulled  off  their  boots 
(and  the  nails  of  their  toes  with  them), 
and  wrapped  their  feet  in  vain  in  oakum 
and  canvas.  They  had  built  a  tent  out 
of  the  ship's  sails,  within  which  there 
was  just  room  for  all  to  lie  down  "  each 
on  our  side,  so  that  none  could  turn  un- 
less the  whole  turned,  which  was  done 
about  every  two  hours,  on  notice  given. " 
The  building  of  the  boat  also  proceed- 
ed, but  very  slowly  ;  they  had  few  tools, 
the  carpenter  was  very  ill,  and  "  the 
weather  of  such  extreme  rigor  (it  was 
December)  that  we  could  stay  out  of  the 
shelter  of  the  tent  only  four  hours  a  day. 

The  piety  of  these  poor  folks  was  re- 
markable (which  renders  their  subse- 
quent proceedings  only  explicable  upon 
the  ground  of  absolute  necessity),  and 
the  captain  gives  thanks  to  Providence 
for  the  casting  ashore  of  a  carpenter's 
awl  wherewith  the  boat  is  finished — only 
to  be  staved  to  pieces  the  instant  it  is 
launched.  In  the  boat  were  both  awl 
and  hammer,  so  that  the  building  even 
of  a  raft  was  rendered  almost  impossi- 
ble :  still,  "  we  had  reason  to  admire 
the  goodness  of  God  in  making  our  dis- 
appointment the  means  of  our  safety, 
since  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  day 
that  if  we  had  been  in  that  poor  imita- 
tion of  a  boat  we  should  certainly  all 
have  perished.  '  They  were  almost 
perishing  now.  Their  extremities  were 
frozen  and  mortified,  and  they  had 
wounds,  with  nothing  but  one  linen  rag 
wherewith  to  dress  them.  There  was 
no  fire  ;  their  cheese  was  quite  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  they  "  had  nothing  to  support 
our  feeble  bodies  save  rock-weed  and  a 
few  mussels,  scarce  and  difficult  to  be 
got,  and  at  most  two  or  three  a  day  to 
each  man."  Moreover,  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  approaching 
spring  tides,  with  the  high  wind,  would 
overflow  the  rock  whereon  they  had  es- 
tablished their  miserable  abode.  "  The 
pinching  of  cold  and  hunger,  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain  and  weakness,  to  many 


the  racks  of  conscience,  and  to  all  the 
foresight  of  a  certain  but  lingering  death, 
destitute  of  the  remotest  chances  of  es- 
cape !  How  heightened,  how  exagger- 
ated, was  such  misery  !"  The  captain, 
however  still  clung  to  hope  :  "  Provi- 
dence," he  touchingly  says,  "  a  little 
to  alleviate  our  distress  and  fortify  our 
faith,  guided  my  mate  to  strike  down  a 
sea-gull,  which  he  joyfully  brought  me, 
and  I  distributed  in  equal  portions  to 
every  one.  Though  raw,  and  such  a 
mouthful,  we  received  it  thankfully." 

The  miserable  chance  of  constructing 
a  seaworthy  raft  was  still  left  them, 
and  was  earnestly  urged  by  a  certain 
stout  (or  once  stout)  Swede,  who,  not- 
withstanding he  had  lost  the  use  of 
both  feet,  was  very  active  in  putting 
it  together.  They  accomplished  their 
task  with  infinite  labor,  and  raft  was 
launched,  but  at  once  overset,  with  the 
intrepid  Swede,  who,  however,  swam 
ashore.  He  again  embarked  upon  it, 
with  another  sailor  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him,  asserting  that  they 
would  rather  be  drowned  in  the  sea 
than  endure  such  lingering  torments. 
The  poor  fellows  had  their  wish,  for 
they  were  never  heard  of  more. 

What  added  to  the  yiiseries  of  the 
survivors  was  misplaced  hope.  They 
had  arranged  that  their  late  companions 
should  light  a  fire  on  the  mainland  in 
case  they  reached  it,  and  they  observed 
for  two  days  a  smoke  issuing  from  a 
certain  wood,  which  they  took  for  a 
good  sign. 

The  poor  captain  now  found  that  his 
stomach  rejected  mussels,  and  his  food 
was  therefore  restricted  to  rock-weed  ; 
he  was  the  strongest  of  the  castaways, 
and  we  can  therefore  picture  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  rest,  es- 
pecially of  "a  young  brother  I  had 
with  me,  and  another  young  gentleman, 
neither  of  whom  had  ever  been  at  sea, 
or  before  endured  any  severities." 
Fresh  water  they  got  from  the  rain  and 
melted  snow,  and  it  was  administered  to 
the  sick  in  the  tent  with  a  powder-horn. 
Part  of  a  green  hide,  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  the  main  yard,  being  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  was  minced  small,  and  swal- 
lowed voraciously. 

Then  the  carpenter  dies.  The  cap- 
tain orders  the  men  to  thfow  the  body 
into  the  sea  ;  they  plead  their  inability 
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through  weakness,  and  he  himself  is  not 
strong  enough  for  the  task.  Breaking 
down  in  the  attempt,  "  and  being  ready 
to  faint,  I  crept  back  into  the  tent, 
when,  as  the  highest  aggravation  of  dis- 
tress, my  men  requested  me  to  give  them 
the  body  of  their  lifeless  comrade  to 
support  their  own  existence."  The 
struggle  in  the  captain's  breast  is  most 
pitiable  and  pathetic.  "  This  was  of 
all  I  had  hitherto  experienced  the  most 
grievous  and  shocking  to  me,  to  see  my- 
self and  my  companions,  who  had  three 
weeks  before  been  laden  with  provi- 
sions, now  reduced  to  such  a  deplorable 
situation  that  two  of  us  were  absolutely 
starved  to  death,  and  that  the  rest, 
though  still  suiviving,  were  at  the  last 
extremity,  to  desire  to  eat  the  dead. 
After  mature  reflection  and  consultation 
on  the  lawfulness  and  sinfulness  of  the 
act  on  one  hand,  and  absolute  necessity 
on  the  other,  judgment,  conscience,  and 
other  considerations  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  more  prevailing  arguments 
of  our  craving  appetite." 

What  was  very  curious,  though  the 
captain  thus  gave  way  to  the  general 
desire,  and  even  upon  his  own  account, 
yet  when  the  moment  came  for  indulg- 
ing in  this  dreadful  repast  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  partake  of  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  men,  had  fallen  the 
grievous  task  of  preparing  the  hideous 
meal  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  never 
touched  it.  The  others,  though  some 
held  out  for  a  day  or  two,  "  ate  abun- 
dantly and  with  the  utmost  greediness  ;" 
so  much  so  that  he  had  to  carry  the 
dreadful  thing  some  distance  from  the 
tent,  out  of  which  they  could  not  stir. 
This  terrible  experience  seems  to  have 
been  physically  little  harmful  to  them, 
while  it  undoubtedly  supported  life,  but 
morally   it  had  the  same  effect  which 


has  almost  always  been  observed  of  it 
in  similar  cases.  "  The  affectionate, 
peaceable  temper  which  my  men  had 
hitherto  displayed,  was  altogether  lost. » 
Their  eyes  became  wild  and  staring, 
their  countenances  fierce  and  barbarous, 
and  instead  of  obeying  my  commands 
as  they  had  readily  and  unreservedly 
done  before,  I  found  that  all  I  could 
say  was  vain  and  fruitless.-"  The  nar- 
rator appears  to  have  had  little  doubt 
that  had  their  sufferings  been  prolong- 
ed, or  in  other  words,  a  second  neces- 
sity arisen  for  the  same  loathsome  food, 
there  would  have  been  murder  done, 
since  there  was  not  enough  sense  of  right 
left  for  the  casting  of  lots. 

Early  in  January  the  fragments  of 
their  raft,  having  come  ashore  on  the 
mainland,  attracted  attention,  and  boats 
were  sent  out  for  their  deliverance.  It 
was  some  time,  however,  by  reason  of 
the  high  seas,  before  succor  could  reach 
them,  and  longer  still  ere  they  could  be 
transferred  in  their  miserable  and  crip- 
pled state  to  ship-board.  One  of  their 
visitors,  ere  this  was  done,  perceiving 
the  remains  of  their  poor  comrade  ex- 
posed on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that,  notwith- 
standing their  deplorable  condition, 
they  were  not  utterly  destitute.  I  ac- 
quiesced in  the  remark,"  says  Captain 
John  Dean,  "  but  I  kept  the  truth  to 
myself."  Even  when  they  were  rescued 
he  seems  not  to  have  revealed  the 
matter,  but  finding  himself  in  England 
a  few  months  afterward — some  of  his 
crew  "  having  sailed  one  way  and  some 
another" — thought  it  no  harm  to  pub- 
lish his  narration.  Captain  Dean  was 
the  'only  one  of  the  castaways  who  es- 
caped without  losing  finger  or  toe  from 
frost-bite  :  he  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years 
afterward,  and  died  British  Consul  at 
Ostend.  — Belgravia. 
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September  nth.  Latitude  8i°  40'  N.; 
longitude  2°  E.  —  Still  lying-to  amid 
enormous  ice-fields.  The  one  which 
stretches  away  to  the  north  of  us,  and 


to  which  our  ice  anchor  is  attached, 
cannot  be  smaller  than  an  English 
county.  To  the  right  and  left  unbroken 
sheets   extend  to    the    horizon.     This 
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morning  the  mate  reported  that  there 
were  signs  of  pack  ice  to  the  south- 
ward. Should  this  form  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  bar  our  return,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  of  danger,  as  the  food, 
I  hear,  is  already  running  somewhat 
short.  It  is  late  in  the  season  and 
the  nights  are  beginning  to  reappear. 
This  morning  I  saw  a  star  twinkling 
just  over  the  fore-yard — the  first  since 
the  beginning  of  Alay.  There  is  con- 
siderable discontent  among  the  crew, 
many  of  whom  are  anxious  to  get  back 
home  to  be  in  time  for  the  herring 
season,  when  labor  always  commands 
a  high  price  upon  the  Scotch  coast.  As 
yet  their  displeasure  is  only  signified  by 
sullen  countenances  and  black  looks, 
but  I  heard  from  the  second  mate  this 
afternoon  that  they  contemplated  send- 
ing a  deputation  to  the  captain  to  ex- 
plain their  grievance.  I  much  doubt 
how  he  will  receive  it,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
fierce  temper,  and  very  sensitive  about 
anything  approaching  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  rights.  I  shall  venture 
after  dinner  to  say  a  few  words  to  him 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  always  found 
that  he  will  tolerate  from  me  what  he 
would  resent  from  any  other  member  of 
the  crew.  Amsterdam  Island,  at  the 
north  -  west  corner  of  Spitzbergen,  is 
visible  upon  our  starboard  quarter — a 
rugged  line  of  volcanic  rocks,  intersect- 
ed by  white  seams,  which  represent 
glaciers.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  probably  no 
human  being  nearer  to  us  than  the 
Danish  settlements  in  the  south  of 
Greenland — a  good  nine  hundred  miles 
as  the  crow  flies.  A  captain  takes  a 
great  responsibility  upon  himself  when 
he  risks  his  vessel  under  such  circum- 
stances. No  whaler  has  ever  remained 
in  these  latitudes  till  so  advanced  a 
period  of  the  year. 

9  P.M. — I  have  spoken  to  Captain 
Craigie,  and  though  the  result  has  been 
hardly  satisfactory,  1  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say 
very  quietly  and  even  deferentially. 
When  I  had  finished  he  put  on  that  air 
of  iron  determination  which  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  upon  his  face,  and 
paced  rapidly  backward  and  forward 
across  the  narrow  cabin  for  some  min- 
utes. At  first  I  feared  that  I  had  serious- 
ly offended  him,  but  he  dispelled  the 


idea  by  sitting  down  again,  and  putting 
his  hand  upon  my  arm  with  a  gesture 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  caress. 
There  was  a  depth  of  tenderness  too  in 
his  wild  dark  eyes  which  surprised  me 
considerably  "Look  here,  Doctor," 
he  said,  "  I'm  sorry  I  ever  took  you — I 
am  indeed — and  I  would  give  fifty 
pounds  this  minute  to  see  you  standing 
safe  upon  the  Dundee  quay.  It's  hit  or 
miss  with  me  this  time.  There  are  fish 
to  the  north  of  us.  How  dare  you 
shake  your  head,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  I 
saw  them  blowing  from  the  masthead  I" 
— this  in  a  sudden  burst  of  fury,  though 
I  was  not  conscious  of  having  shown 
any  signs  of  doubt.  "  Two  and  twenty 
fish  in  as  many  minutes  as  I  am  a  living 
man,  and  not  one  under  ten  foot.* 
Now,  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  can  leave 
the  country  when  there  is  only  one  in- 
fernal strip  of  ice  between  me  and  my 
fortune  ?  If  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the 
north  to-morrow  we  could  fill  the  ship 
and  be  away  before  the  frost  could  catch 
us.  If  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the 
south — well,  I  suppose  the  men  are  paid 
for  risking  their  lives,  and  as  for  myself 
it  matters  but  little  to  me,  for  I  have 
more  to  bind  me  to  the  other  world  than 
to  this  one.  I  confess  that  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  though  I  wish  I  had  old 
Angus  Tait  who  was  with  me  last  voy- 
age, for  he  was  a  man  that  would  never 
be  missed,  and  you — you  said  once  that 
you  were  engaged,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  snapping  the 
spring  of  the  locket  which  hung  from 
my  watch-chain,  and  holding  up^  the 
little  vignette  of  Flora. 

"  Blast  you  !"  he  yelled,  springing 
out  of  his  seat,  with  his  very  beard 
bristling  with  passion.  "What  is  your 
happiness  to  me  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  her  that  you  must  dangle  her  pho- 
tograph before  my  eyes?"  I  almost 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  strike  me 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  rage,  but  with 
another  imprecation  he  dashed  upon  the 
door  of  the  cabin  and  rushed  out  upon 
deck,  leaving  me  considerably  astonish- 
ed at  his  extraordinary  violence.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  he  has  ever  shown  me 
anything  but  courtesy  and  kindness.     I 


*  A  whale  is  measured  among  whalers  not  by 
the  length  of  its  body,  but  by  the  length  of  its 
whalebone. 
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can  hear  him  pacing  excitedly  up  and 
down  overhead  as  I  write  these  lines. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
character  of  this  man,  but  it  seems  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  such  a  thing  upon 
paper,  when  the  idea  in  my  own  own 
mind  is  at  best  a  vague  and  uncertain 
one.  Several  times  1  have  thought  that 
I  grasped  the  clew  which  might  explain 
it,  but  only  to  be  disappointed  by  his 
presenting  himself  in  some  new  light 
which  would  upset  all  my  conclusions. 
It  may  be  that  no  human  eye  but  my 
own  shall  ever  rest  upon  these  lines,  yet 
as  a  psychological  study  I  shall  attempt 
to  leave  some  record  of  Captain  Nicho- 
las Craigie. 

A  man's  outer  case  generally  gives 
some  indication  of  the  soul  within. 
The  captain  is  tall  and  well-formed, 
with  dark,  handsome  face,  and  a  curious 
way  of  twitching  his  limbs,  which  may 
arise  from  nervousness,  or  be  simply  an 
outcome  of  his  excessive  energy.  His 
jaw  and  whole  cast  of  countenance  is 
manly  and  resolute,  but  the  eyes  are  the 
distinctive  feature  of  his  face.  They 
are  of  the  very  darkest  hazel,  bright 
and  eager,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
recklessness  in  their  expression,  and  of 
something  else  which  I  have  sometimes 
thought  was  more  allied  with  horror 
than  any  other  emotion.  Generally  the 
former  predominated,  but  on  occasions, 
and  more  particularly  when  he  was 
thoughtfully  inclined,  the  look  of  fear 
would  spread  and  deepen  until  it  im- 
parted a  new  character  to  his  whole 
countenance.  It  is  at  these  times  that 
he  is  most  subject  to  tempestuous  fits  of 
anger,  and  he  seems  to  be  aware  of  it, 
for  I  have  known  him  lock  himself  up 
so  that  no  one  might  approach  him  until 
his  dark  hour  was  passed.  He  sleeps 
badly,  and  I  have  heard  him  shouting 
during  the  night,  but  his  room  is  some 
little  distance  from  mine,  and  I  could 
never  distinguish  the  words  which  he 
said. 

This  is  one  phase  of  his  character, 
and  the  most  disagreeable  one.  It  is 
only  through  my  close  association  with 
him,  thrown  together  as  we  are  day 
after  day,  that  I  have  observed  it. 
Otherwise  he  is  an  agreeable  companion, 
well-read  and  entertaining,  and  as  gal- 
lant a  seaman  as  ever  trod  a  deck.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  way  in  which 


he  handled  the  ship  when  we  were 
caught  by  a  gale  among  the  loose  ice  at 
the  beginning  of  April.  I  have  never 
seen  him  so  cheerful,  and  even  hila- 
rious, as  he  was  that  night  as  he  paced 
backward  and  forward  upon  the  bridge 
amid  the  flashing  of  the  lightning  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind.  He  has  told 
me  several  times  that  the  thought  of 
death  was  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  which 
is  a  sad  thing  for  a  young  man  to  say  ; 
he  cannot  be  much  more  than  thirty, 
though  his  hair  and  mustache  are  al- 
ready slightly  grizzled.  Some  great 
sorrow  must  have  overtaken  him  and 
blighted  his  whole  life.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  the  same  if  I  lost  my  Flora — 
God  knows  !  I  think  if  it  were  not  for 
her  that  I  should  care  very  little  whether 
the  wind  blew  from  the  north  or  the 
south  to-morrow.  There,  I  hear  him 
come  down  the  companion  and  he  has 
locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  which 
shows  that  he  is  still  in  an  amiable 
mood.  And  so  to  bed,  as  old  Pepys 
would  say,  for  the  candle  is  burning 
down  (we  have  to  use  them  now  since 
the  nights  are  closing  in),  and  the  stew- 
ard has  turned  in,  so  there  are  no  hopes 
of  another  one. 

September  \2th. — Calm  clear  day,  and 
still  lying  in  the  same  position.  What 
wind  there  is  comes  from  the  south-east, 
but  it  is  very  slight.  Captain  is  in  a 
better  humor,  and  apologized  to  me  at 
breakfast  for  his  rudeness.  He  still 
looks  somewhat  distrait,  however,  and 
retains  that  wild  look  in  his  eyes  which 
in  a  Highlander  would  mean  that  he  was 
"  fey" — at  least  so  our  chief  engineer 
remarked  to  me,  and  he  has  some  rep- 
utation among  the  Celtic  portion  of 
our  crew  as  a  seer  and  expounder  of 
omens. 

It  is  strange  that  superstition  should 
have  obtained  such  mastery  over  this 
hard-headed  and  practical  race.  I  could 
not  have  believed  to  what  an  extent  it  is 
carried  had  I  not  observed  it  for  myself. 
We  have  had  a  perfect  epidemic  of  it 
this  voyage,  until  I  have  felt  inclined  to 
serve  out  rations  of  sedatives  and  nerve 
tonics  with  the  Saturday  allowance  of 
grog.  The  first  symptom  of  it  was  that 
shortly  after  leaving  Shetland  the  men 
at  the  wheel  used  to  complain  that  they 
heard  plaintive  cries  and  screams  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship,  as  if  something  were 
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following  it  and  were  unable  to  overtake 
it.  This  fiction  has  been  kept  up  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  on  dark  nights 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seal-fishing  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  men 
could  be  induced  to  do  their  spell.  No 
doubt  what  they  heard  was  either  the 
creaking  of  the  rudder-chains,  or  the  cry 
of  some  passing  sea-bird.  I  have  been 
fetched  out  of  bed  several  times  to 
listen  to  it,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
was  never  able  to  distinguish  anything 
unnatural.  The  men,  however,  are  so 
absurdly  positive  upon  the  subject  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  argue  with  them.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  the  captain 
once,  but  to  my  surprise  he  took  it  very 
gravely,  and  indeed  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  what  I  told  him. 
I  should  have  thought  that  he  at  least 
would  have  been  above  such  vulgar  de- 
lusions. 

All  this  disquisition  upon  superstition 
leads  me  up  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Man- 
son,  our  second  mate,  saw  a  ghost  last 
night — or,  at  least,  says  that  he  did, 
which  of  course  is  the  same  thing.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  have  some  new  topic 
of  conversation  after  the  eternal  routine 
of  bears  and  whales  which  has  served 
us  for  so  many  months.  Manson  swears 
the  ship  is  haunted,  and  that  he  would 
not  stay  in  her  a  day  if  he  had  any  other 
place  to  go  to.  Indeed  the  fellow  is 
honestly  frightened,  and  I  had  to  give 
him  some  chloral  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium this  morning  to  steady  him  down. 
He  seemed  quite  indignant  when  I  sug- 
gested that  he  had  been  having  an  extra 
glass  the  night  before,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pacify  him  by  keeping  as  grave  a 
countenance  as  possible  during  his  story, 
which  he  certainly  narrated  in  a  very 
straightforward  and  matter-of-fact  way. 

"  I  was  on  the  bridge,"  he  said, 
*'  about  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch, 
just  when  the  night  was  at  its  darkest. 
There  was  a  bit  of  a  moon,  but  the 
clouds  were  blowing  across  it  so  that 
you  couldn't  see  far  from  the  ship. 
John  McLeod,  the  harpooner,  came  aft 
from  the  foc'sle-head  and  reported  a 
strange  noise  on  the  starboard  bow.  I 
went  forrard  and  we  both  heard  it, 
sometimes  like  a  bairn  crying  and  some- 
times like  a  wench  in  pain.  I've  been 
seventeen  years  to  the  country  and  I 
never  heard  seal,  old  or  young,  make  a 
New  Seiubs.— Vol.  XXXVH.,  No.  3 


sound  like  that.  As  we  were  standing 
there  on  the  foc'sle-head  the  moon  came 
out  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  we  both 
saw  a  sort  of  white  figure  moving  across 
the  ice  field  in  the  same  direction  that 
we  had  heard  the  cries.  We  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a  while,  but  it  came  back  on 
the  port  bow,  and  we  could  just  make  it 
out  like  a  shadow  on  the  ice.  I  sent  a 
hand  aft  for  the  rifles,  and  McLeod  and 
I  went  down  on  to  the  pack,  thinking 
that  maybe  it  might  be  a  bear.  When 
we  got  on  the  ice  I  lost  .  sight  of 
McLeod,  but  I  pushed  on  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  could  still  hear  the  cries. 
I  followed  them  for  a  mile  or  may  be 
more,  and  then  running  round  a  hum- 
mock I  came  right  on  to  the  top  of  it 
standing  and  waiting  for  me  seemingly. 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  It  wasn't  a 
bear  any  way.  It  was  tall  and  white 
and  straight,  and  if  it  wasn't  a  man  nor  a 
woman,  I'll  stake  my  davy  it  was  some- 
thing worse.  I  made  for  the  ship  as 
hard  as  I  could  run,  and  precious  glad 
I  was  to  find  myself  aboard.  I  signed 
articles  to  do  my  duty  by  the  ship,  and 
on  the  ship  I'll  stay,  but  you  don't 
catch  me  on  the  ice  again  after  sun- 
down." 

That  is  his  story  given  as  far  as  I  can 
in  his  own  words.  I  fancy  what  he  saw 
must,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  have  been  a 
young  bear  erect  upon  its  hind  legs,  an 
attitude  which  they  often  assume  when 
alarmed.  In  the  uncertain  light  this 
would  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  human 
figure,  especially  to  a  man  whose  nerves 
were  already  somewhat  shaken.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  occurrence  is 
unfortunate,  for  it  has  produced  a  most 
unpleasant  effect  upon  the  crew.  Their 
looks  are  more  sullen  than  before  and 
their  discontent  more  open.  The 
double  grievance  of  being  debarred 
from  the  herring  fishing  and  of  being 
detained  in  what  they  choose  to  call  a 
haunted  vessel,  may  lead  them  to  do 
something  rash.  Even  the  harpooners, 
who  are  the  oldest  and  steadiest  among 
them,  are  joining  in  the  general  agita- 
tion. 

Apart  from  this  absurd  outbreak  of 
superstition,  things  are  looking  rather 
more  cheerful.  The  pack  which  was 
forming  to  the  south  of  us  has  partly 
cleared  away,  and  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  are  ly- 
22 
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ing  in  one  of  those  branches  of  the 
gulf-stream  which  run  up  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  There 
are  numerous  small  Medusse  and  seale- 
mons  about  the  ship,  with  abundance 
of  shrimps,  so  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sibility of  "  fish"  being  sighted.  In- 
deed one  was  seen  blowing  about 
dinner-time,  but  in  such  a  position  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  boats  to  follow  it. 

September  iT^th.  —  Had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  the  chief  mate,  Mr. 
Milne,  upon  the  bridge.  It  seems  that 
our  captain  is  as  great  an  enigma  to  the 
seamen,  and  even  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  as  he  has  been  to  me.  Mr. 
Milne  tells  me  that  when  the  ship  is 
paid  off,  upon  returning  from  a  voyage. 
Captain  Craigie  disappears,  and  is  not 
seen  again  until  the  approach  of 
another  season,  when  he  walks  quietly 
into  the  office  of  the  company,  and  asks 
whether  his  services  will  be  required. 
He  has  no  friend  in  Dundee,  nor  does 
any  one  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  early  history.  His  position  depends 
entirely  upon  his  skill  as  a  seaman,  and 
the  name  for  courage  and  coolness  which 
he  had  earned  in  the  capacity  of  mate, 
before  being  intrusted  with  a  separate 
command.  The  unanimous  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  a  Scotchman, 
and  that  his  name  is  an  assumed  one. 
Mr.  Milne  thinks  that  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  whaling  simply  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  occupation 
which  he  could  select,  and  that  he 
courts  death  in  every  possible  manner. 
He  mentioned  several  instances  of  this, 
one  of  which  is  rather  curious,  if  true. 
It  seems  that  on  one  occasion  he  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  office,  and 
a  substitute  had  to  be  selected  in  his 
place.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Russian  and  Turkish  war.  When  he 
turned  up  again  next  spring  he  had  a 
puckered  wound  in  the  side  of  his  neck 
which  he  used  to  endeavor  to  conceal 
with  his  cravat.  Whether  the  mate's  in- 
ference that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say.  It  was 
certainly  a  strange  coincidence. 

The  wind  is  veering  round  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  but  is  still  very  slight.  I 
think  the  ice  is  lying  closer  than  it  did 
yesterday.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
on  every  eide  there  is  one  wide  expanse 
of  spotless  -white,  only  broken  by  an  oc- 


casional rift  or  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
hummock.  To  the  south  there  is  a  nar- 
row lane  of  blue  water  which  is  our  sole 
means  of  escape,  and  which  is  closing  up 
every  day.  The  captain  is  taking  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  himself.  I 
hear  that  the  tank  of  potatoes  has  been 
finished,  and  even  the  biscuits  are  run- 
ning short,  but  he  preserves  the  same 
impassible  countenance  and  spends  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  at  the  crow's 
nest,  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his 
glass.  His  manner  is  very  variable, 
and  he  seems  to  avoid  my  society,  but 
there  has  been  no  repetition  of  the  vio- 
lence which  he  showed  the  other    night. 

7.30  P.M. — My  deliberate  opinion  is 
that  we  are  commanded  by  a  madman. 
Nothing  else  can  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary vagaries  of  Captain  Craigie. 
It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  kept  this 
journal  of  our  voyage,  as  it  will  serve 
to  justify  us  in  case  we  have  to  put  him 
under  any  sort  of  restraint,  a  step  which 
I  should  only  consent  to  as  a  last 
resource.  Curiously  enough  it  was  he 
himself  who  suggested  lunacy  and  not 
mere  eccentricity  as  the  secret  of  his 
strange  conduct.  He  was  standing 
upon  the  bridge  about  an  hour  ago, 
peering  as  usual  through  his  glass,  while 
I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
deck. The  majority  of  the  men  were 
below  at  their  tea,  for  the  watches  have 
not  been  regularly  kept  of  late.  Tired 
of  walking,  I  leaned  against  the  bul- 
warks, and  admired  the- mellow  glow 
cast  by  the  sinking  sun  upon  the  great 
ice  fields  which  surround  us.  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  the  revery  into 
which  I  had  fallen  by  a  hoarse  voice  at 
my  elbow,  and  starting  round  I  found 
that  the  captain  had  descended  and  was 
standing  by  my  side.  He  was  staring 
out  over  the  ice  with  an  expression  in 
which  horror,  surprise,  and  something 
approaching  to  joy  were  contending  for 
the  mastery.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  great 
drops  of  perspiration  were  coursing 
down  his  forehead,  and  he  was  evidently 
fearfully  excited.  His  limbs  twitched 
like  those  of  a  man  upon  the  verge  of  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  were  drawn  and  hard. 

"  Look  !"  he  gasped,  seizing  me  by 
the  wrist,  but  still  keeping  his  eyes  upon 
the  distant  ice,  and  moving  his  head 
slowly  in  a   horizontal  direction,  as    if 
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following  some  object  which  was  moving 
across  the  field  of  vision.  "  Look  ! 
There,  man,  there  !  Between  the  hum- 
mocks !  Now  coming  out  from  behind 
the  far  one  !  You  see  her,  you  musi  see 
her  !  There  still  !  Flying  from  me,  by 
God,  flying  from  me — and  gone  !" 

He  uttered  the  last  two  words  in  a 
whisper  of  concentrated  agony  which 
shall  never  fade  from  my  remembrance. 
Clinging  to  the  ratlines  he  endeavored 
to  climb  up  upon  the  top  of  the  bul- 
warks as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
last  glance  at  the  departing  object.  His 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  attempt, 
however,  and  he  staggered  back  against 
the  saloon  skylights,  where  he  leaned 
panting  and  exhausted.  His  face  was 
so  livid  that  I  expected  him  to  become 
unconscious,  so  lost  no  time  in  leading 
him  down  the  companion,  and  stretching 
him  upon  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  cabin. 
I  then  poured  him  out  some  brandy 
which  I  held  to  his  lips,  and  which  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  him,  bringing 
the  blood  back  into  his  white  face  and 
steadying  his  poor  shaking  limbs.  He 
raised  himself  up  upon  his  elbow,  and 
looking  round  to  see  that  we  were  alone, 
he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  and  sit  be- 
side him. 

'*  You  saw  it,  didn't  you  ?"  he  asked, 
still  in  the  same  subdued  awesome  tone 
so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  man. 

"  No,  I  saw  nothing." 

His  head  sank  back  again  upon  the 
cushions.  "  No,  he  wouldn't  without 
the  glass,"  he  murmured.  "  He 
couldn't.  It  was  the  glass  that  showed 
her  to  me,  and  then  the  eyes  of  love — 
the  eyes  of  love.  I  say,  13oc,  don't  let 
the  steward  in  !  He'll  think  I'm  mad. 
Just  bolt  the  door,  will  you  !" 

I  rose  and  did  what  he  had  com- 
manded. 

He  lay  quiet  for  a  little,  lost  in 
thought  apparently,  and  then  raised 
himself  up  upon  his  elbow  again,  and 
asked  for  some  more  brandy. 

"  You  don't  think  I  am,  do  you 
Doc  ?"  he  asked  as  I  was  putting  the 
bottle  back  into  the  after-locker. 
"  Tell  me  now,  as  man  to  man,  do  you 
think  that  I  am  mad  ?" 

*'  I  think  you  have  something  on 
your  mind,"  I  answered,  "  which  is  ex- 
citing you  and  doing  you  a  good  deal  of 
harm." 


"  Right  there,  lad  !"  he  cried,  his 
eyes  sparkling  from  the  effects  of  the 
brandy.  "  Plenty  on  my  mind — 
plenty  !  But  I  can  work  out  the  lati- 
tude and  the  longitude,  and  I  can 
handle  my  sextant  and  manage  my 
logarithms.  You  couldn't  prove  me 
mad  in  a  court  of  law,  could  you,  now  ?" 
It  was  curious  to  hear  the  man  lying 
back  and  coolly  arguing  out  the  question 
of  his  own  sanity. 

"  Perhaps  not, "  I  said,  "but  still  I 
think  you  would  be  wise  to  get  home  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  settle  down  to  a 
quiet  life  for  a  while." 

"  Get  home,  eh  ?"  he  muttered  with  a 
sneer  upon  his  face.  "  One  word  for 
me  and  two  for  yourself,  lad.  Settle 
down  with  Flora — pretty  little  Flora. 
Are  bad  dreams  signs  of  madness  ?" 

"Sometimes,"  I  answered. 

"  What  else  ?  what  would  be  the  first 
symptoms  ?" 

"  Pains  in  the  head,  noises  in  the 
ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  delusions — 

"  Ah  I  what  about  them  ?"  he  inter- 
rupted. "  What  would  you  call  a  de- 
lusion ?" 

"  Seeing  a  thing  which  is  not  there  is- 
a  delusion." 

"  But  she  was  there  !"  he  groaned  to- 
himself.    Shea'^i-  there  !"  and  rising^  he- 
unbolted  the  door  and  walked  with  slow 
and  uncertain  steps  to  his  own  cabin,, 
where   I   have   no   doubt   that  he   will 
remain  until  to-morrow  morning.     His- 
system  seems  to  have  received  a  terrible 
shock,  whatever  it  may  have  been  that 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  seen.     The 
man  becomes  a  greater  mystery  every 
day,   though    I    fear   that   the   solution, 
which  he  has  himself  suggested  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  his  reason  is  affect- 
ed.    I  do  not  think  that  a  guilty  con- 
science has  anything  to  do  with  his  ber 
havior.     The   idea    is   a    popular    one- 
among  the  officers,  and,  I  believe,  the 
crew  ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  sup>- 
port  it.     He  has  not  the  air  of  a  guilty 
man,  but  of  one  who  has  had  terrible 
usage  at  the  hands  of  fortune,  and  who 
should  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  rather 
than  a  criminal. 

The  wind  is  veering  round  to  the 
south  to-night.  God  help  us  if  it  blocks 
that  narrow  pass  which  is  our  only  road 
to  safety  !  Situated  as  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  main  Arctic  pack,  or   the 
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"  barrier"  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers, 
any  wind  from  the  north  has  the  effect 
of  shredding  out  the  ice  around  us  and 
allowing  our  escape,  while  a  wind  from 
the  south  blows  up  all  the  loose  ice 
behind  us  and  hems  us  in  between  two 
packs.     God  help  us,  I  say  again  ! 

September  \^th. — Sunday,  and  a  day 
of  rest.  My  fears  have  been  confirmed, 
and  the  thin  strip  of  blue  water  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  southward.  Nothing 
but  the  great  motionless  ice  fields 
around  us,  with  their  weird  hummocks 
and  fantastic  pinnacles.  There  is  a 
deathly  silence  over  their  wide  expanse 
which  is  horrible.  No  lapping  of  the 
waves  now,  no  cries  of  sea-gulls  or 
straining  of  sails,  but  one  deep  universal 
silence  in  which  the  murmurs  of  the  sea- 
men and  the  creak  of  their  boots  upon 
the  white  shining  deck,  seem  discordant 
and  out  of  place.  Our  only  visitor  was 
an  Arctic  fox,  a  rare  animal  upon  the 
pack,  though  common  enough  upon  the 
land.  He  did  not  come  near  the  ship, 
however,  but  after  surveying  us  from  a 
distance  fled  rapidly  across  the  ice. 
This  was  curious  conduct,  as  they 
generally  know  nothing  of  man,  and 
being  of  an  inquisitive  nature  become  so 
familiar  that  they  are  easily  captured. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  this 
little  incident  produced  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  crew.  "  Yon  puir  beastie  kens 
mair,  aye  an'  sees  mair  nor  you  nor 
me  !"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  the 
leading  harpooners,  and  the  others 
nodded  their  acquiescence.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  argue  against  such  puerile 
superstition.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  there  is  a  curse  upon  the 
ship,  and  nothing  will  ever  persuade 
'them  to  the  contrary. 

The  captain  remained  in  seclusion 
.all  day  except  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  came  out  upon 
the  quarter-deck.  I  observed  that  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  spot  where 
sthe  vision  of  yesterday  had  appeared, 
and  was  quite  prepared  for  another  out- 
burst, but  none  such  came.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  me  although  I  was  standing 
close  beside  him.  Divine  service  was 
read  as  usual  by  the  chief  engineer.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  in  whaling  vessels 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book  is 
always  employed,  although  there  is  never 
.a  member  of  that  Church  among  either 


officers  or  crew.  Our  men  all  are 
Roman  Catholics  or  Presbyterians,  the 
former  predominating.  Since  a  ritual 
is  used  which  is  foreign  to  both,  neither 
can  complain  that  the  other  is  preferred 
to  them,  and  they  listen  with  all  atten- 
tion and  devotion,  so  that  the  system 
has  something  to  recommend  it. 

A  glorious  sunset,  which  made  the 
great  fields  of  ice  look  like  a  lake  of 
blood.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  and 
at  the  same  time  more  ghastly  effect. 
Wind  is  veering  round.  If  it  will  blow 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  north  all 
will  yet  be  well. 

September  \^th. — To-day  is  Flora's 
birthday.  Dear  lass  !  it  is  well  that  she 
cannot  see  her  boy,  as  she  used  to  call 
me,  shut  up  among  the  ice  fields  with  a 
crazy  captain  and  a  few  weeks'  provi- 
sions. No  doubt  she  scans  the  shipping 
list  in  the  Scotsman  every  morning  to 
see  if  we  are  reported  from  Shetland.  I 
have  to  set  an  example  to  the  men  and 
look  cheery  and  unconcerned  ;  but  God 
knows,  my  heart  is  very  heavy  at  times. 

The  thermometer  is  at  nineteen  Fah- 
renheit to-day.  There  is  but  little 
wind,  and  what  there  is  comes  from  an 
unfavorable  quarter.  Captain  is  in  an 
excellent  humor  ;  I  think  he  imagines 
he  has  seen  some  other  omen  or  vision, 
poor  fellow,  during  the  night,  for  he 
came  into  my  room  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stooping  down  over  my  bunk 
whispered,  "  It  wasn't  a  delusion,  Doc, 
it's  all  right  !"  After  breakfast  he 
asked  me  to  find  out  how  much  food 
was  left,  which  the  second  mnate  and  I 
proceeded  to  do.  It  is  even  less  than  we 
had  expected.  Forward  they  have  half 
a  tank  full  of  biscuits,  three  barrels  of 
salt  meat,  and  a  very  limited  suppl)'  of 
coffee  beans  and  sugar.  In  the  after- 
hold  and  lockers  there  are  a  good  many 
luxuries  such  as  tinned  salmon,  soups, 
haricot  mutton,  etc.,  but  they  will  go  a 
very  short  way  among  a  crew  of  fifty 
men.  There  are  two  barrels  of  flour  in 
the  store-room,  and  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  tobacco.  Altogether  there  is 
about  enough  to  keep  the  men  on  half 
rations  for  eighteen-  or  twenty  days — 
certainly  not  more.  When  we  report- 
ed the  state  of  things  to  the  captain,  he 
ordered  all  hands  to  be  piped,  and  ad- 
dressed them  from  the  quarter-deck,  I 
never    saw   him   to    better    advantage. 
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With  his  tall,  well-knit  figure  and  dark, 
animated  face,  he  seemed  a  man  born 
to  command,  and  he  discussed  the  situ- 
ation in  a  cool  sailor-like  way  which 
showed  that  while  appreciating  the 
danger  he  had  an  eye  for  evory  loophole 
of  escape. 

"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  you 
think  I  brought  you  into  this  fix,  if  it  is 
a  fix,  and  maybe  some  of  you  feel  bitter 
against  me  on  account  of  it.  But  you 
must  remember  that  for  many  a  season 
no  ship  that  comes  to  the  country  has 
brought  in  as  much  oil-money  as  the  old 
Pole-star,  and  every  one  of  you  has  had 
his  share  of  it.  You  can  leave  your 
wives  behind  you  in  comfort  while  other 
poor  fellows  come  back  to  find  their 
lasses  on  the  parish.  If  you  have  to 
thank  me  for  the  one  you  have  to  thank 
me  for  the  other,  and  we  may  call  it 
quits.  We've  tried  a  bold  venture 
before  this  and  succeeded,  so  now  that 
we've  tried  one  and  failed  we've  no 
cause  to  cry  out  about  it.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  make  the 
land  across  the  ice,  and  lay  in  a  stock 
of  seals  which  will  keep  us  alive  until 
spring.  It  won't  come  to  that, 
though,  for  you'll  see  the  Scotch  coast 
again  before  three  weeks  are  out.  At 
present  every  man  must  go  on  half 
rations,  share  and  share  alike,  and  no 
favor  to  any.  Keep  up  your  hearts  and 
you'll  pull  through  this  as  you've  pulled 
through  many  a  danger  before." 
These  few  simple  words  of  his  had  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  crew.  His 
former  unpopularity  was  forgotten,  and 
the  old  harpooner  whom  I  have  alreadj' 
mentioned  for  his  superstition,  led  off 
three  cheers,  which  were  heartily  joined 
in  by  all  hands. 

September  16th. — The  wind  has  veered 
round  to  the  north  during  the  night,  and 
the  ice  shows  some  symptoms  of  opening 
out.  The  men  are  in  a  good  humor  in 
spite  of  the  short  allowance  upon  which 
they  have  been  placed.  Steam  is  kept 
up  in  the  engine-room,  that  there  may 
be  no  delay  should  an  opportunity  for 
escape  present  itself.  The  captain  is  in 
exuberant  spirits,  though  he  still  retains 
that  wild  "fey"  expression  which  I 
have  already  remarked  upon.  This 
burst  of  cheerfulness  puzzles  me  more 
than  his  former  gloom.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.     I  think  I  mentioned   in   an 


early  part  of  this  journal  that  one  of  his 
oddities  is  that  he  never  permits  any 
person  to  enter  his  cabin,  but  insists 
upon  making  his  own  bed,  such  as  it  is, 
and  performing  every  other  office  for 
himself.  To  my  surprise  he  handed  me 
the  key  to-day  and  requested  me  to  go 
down  there  and  take  the  time  by  his 
chronometer  while  he  measured  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  a  bare 
little  room  containing  a  washing-stand 
and  a  few  books,  but  little  else  in  the 
way  of  luxury,  except  some  pictures 
upon  the  walls.  The  majority  of  these 
are  small  cheap  oleographs,  but  there 
was  one  water-color  sketch  of  the  head 
of  a  young  lady  which  arrested  my  at- 
tention. It  was  evidently  a  portrait, 
and  not  one  of  those  fancy  types  of 
female  beauty  which  sailors  particularly 
affect.  No  artist  could  have  evolved 
from  his  own  mind  such  a  curious  mixt- 
ure of  character  and  weakness.  The 
languid,  dreamy  eyes  with  their  drooping 
lashes,  and  the  broad,  low  brow  unruffled 
by  thought  or  care,  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  clean-cut,  prominent 
jaw,  and  the  resolute  set  of  the  lower 
lip.  Underneath  it  in  one  of  the  corners 
was  written  "  M.  B.,  set.  19."  That 
any  one  in  the  short  space  of  nineteen 
years  of  existence  could  develop  such 
strength  of  will  as  was  stamped  upon 
her  face  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be 
well-nigh  incredible.  She  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  woman.  Her 
features  have  thrown  such  a  glamour  over 
me  that  though  I  had  but  a  fleeting 
glance  at  them,  I  could,  were  I  a 
draughtsman,  reproduce  them  line  for 
line  upon  this  page  of  the  journal.  I 
wonder  what  part  she  has  played  in  our 
captain's  life.  He  has  hung  her  picture  at 
the  end  of  his  berth  so  that  his  eyes 
continually  rest  upon  it.  Were  he  a  less 
reserved  man  I  should  make  some 
remark  upon  the  subject.  Of  the  other 
things  in  his  cabin  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  mention — uniform  coats,  a 
camp  stool,  small  looking-glass,  tobacco 
box  and  numerous  pipes,  including  an 
oriental  thookah — which  by-the-by  give 
some  color  to  Mr.  Milne's  story  about 
his  participation  in  the  war,  though  the 
connection  may  seem  rather  a  distant 
one. 

11.20  P.M. — Captain  just  gone  to  bed 
after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation 
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on  general  topics.  When  he  chooses 
he  can  be  a  most  fascinating  companion, 
being  remarkably  well  read,  and  having 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinion 
forcibly  without  appearing  to  be  dog- 
matic. 1  hate  to  have  my  intellectual 
toes  trod  upon.  He  spoke  about  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  sketched  out  the 
views  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  upon  the 
subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
seems  to  have  a  leaning  for  metempsy- 
chosis and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 
In  discussing  them  we  touched  upon 
modern  spiritualism,  and  I  made  some 
joking  allusion  to  the  impostures  of 
Slade,  upon  which,  to  my  surprise,  he 
warned  me  most  impressively  against 
confusing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  argued  that  it  would  be  as  logical  to 
brand  Christianity  as  an  error,  because 
Judas  who  professed  that  religion  was 
a  villain.  He  shortly  afterward  bade 
me  good-night  and  retired  to  his  room. 

The  wind  is  freshening  up,  and  blows 
steadily  from  the  north.  The  nights 
aje  as  dark  now  as  they  are  in  England. 
I  hope  to-morrow  may  set  us  free  from 
our  frozen  fetters, 

September  i^ih. — The  Bogie  again. 
Than  Heaven  that  I  have  strong 
nerves  !  The  superstition  of  these  poor 
fellows,  and  the  circumstantial  accounts 
which  they  give,  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness and  self-conviction,  would 
horrify  any  man  not  accustomed  to  their 
ways.  There  are  many  versions  of  the 
matter,  but  the  sum-total  of  them  all  is 
that  something  uncanny  has  been  flitting 
round  the  ship  all  night,  and  that 
Sandie  McDonald  of  Peterhead  and 
"  lang  "  Peter  Williamson  of  Shetland 
saw  it,  as  also  did  Mr.  Milne  on  the 
bridge — so  having  three  witnesses,  they 
can  make  a  better  case  of  it  than  the 
second  mate  did.  I  spoke  to  Milne 
after  breakfast  and  told  him  that  he 
should  be  above  such  nonense,  and  that 
as  an  officer  he  ought  to  set  the  men  a 
better  example.  He  shook  his  weather- 
beaten  head  ominously,  but  answered 
with  characteristic  caution,  "  Mebbe 
aye,  mebbe  na.  Doctor,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
didna  ca'  it  a  ghaist.  I  canna'  say  I 
preen  my  faith  in  sea  bogles  an'  the  like, 
though  there's  a  mony  as  claims  to  ha' 
seen  a'  that  and  waur.  I'm  no  easy 
feared,  but  maybe  your  ain  bluid  would 
run   a   bit   cauld,    mun,    if   instead   o' 


speerin'  aboot  it  in  daylicht  ye  were  wi' 
me  last  night,  an'  seed  an  awfu'  like 
shape,  white  an'  gruesome,  whiles  here, 
whiles  there,  an'  it  greetin'  and  ca'ing 
in  the  darkness  like  a  bit  lambie  that 
hae  lost  its  mither.  Ye  would  na'  be 
sae  ready  to  put  it  a'  doon  to  auld 
wives'  clavers  then,  I'm  thinkin'."  I 
saw  it  was  hopeless  to  reason  with  him, 
so  contented  myself  with  begging  him 
as  a  personal  favor  to  call  me  up  the 
next  time  the  spectre  appeared — a  re- 
quest to  which  he  acceded  with  many 
ejaculations  expressive  of  his  hopes  that 
such  an  opportunity  might  never  arise. 

As  I  had  hoped,  the  white  desert 
behind  us  has  become  broken  by  many 
thin  streaks  of  water  which  intersect  it 
in  all  directions.  Our  latitude  t6-day 
was  80°  52'  N.,  which  shows  that  there 
is  a  strong  southerly  drift  upon  the 
pack.  Should  the  wind  continue  favor- 
able it  will  break  up  as  rapidly  as  it 
formed.  At  present  we  can  do  nothing 
but  smoke  and  wait  and  hope  for  the 
best,  I  am  rapidly  becoming  a  fatalist. 
When  dealing  with  such  uncertain  fac- 
tors as  wind  and  ice  a  man  can  be  noth- 
ing else.  Perhaps  it  was  the  wind  and 
sand  of  the  Arabian  deserts  which  gave 
the  minds  of  the  original  followers  of 
Mahomet  their  tendency  to  bow  to 
kismet. 

These  spectral  alarms  have  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  the  captain.  I  feared  that 
it  might  excite  his  sensitive  mind,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  absurd  story 
from  him,  but  unfortunately  he  over- 
heard one^f  the  men  making  an  allusion 
to  it,  and  insisted  upon  being  informed 
about  it.  As  I  had  expected,  it  brought 
out  all  his  latent  lunacy  in  an  exagger- 
ated form.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  man  who  discoursed 
philosophy  last  night  with  the  most 
critical  acumen,  and  coolest  judgment. 
He  is  pacing  backward  and  forward 
upon  the  quarterdeck  like  a  caged  tiger, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  throw  out 
his  hands  with  a  yearning  gesture,  and 
stare  impatiently  out  over  the  ice.  He 
keeps  up  a  continual  mutter  to  himself, 
and  once  he  called  oat,  "  But  a  little 
time,  love — but  a  little  time  !"  Poor 
fellow,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  gallant  seaman 
and  accomplished  gentleman  reduced  to 
such  a  pass,  and  to  think  that  imagina- 
tion and  delusion  can  cow  a  mind  to 
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which  real  danger  was  but  the  salt  of 
life.  Was  ever  a  man  in  such  a  position 
as  I,  between  a  demented  captain  and  a 
ghost-seeing  mate  ?  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  the  only  really  sane  man  abroad 
the  vessel — except  perhaps  the  second 
engineer,  who  is  a  kind  of  ruminant  and 
would  care  nothing  for  all  the  fiends  in 
the  Red  Sea,  so  long  as  they  would 
leave  him  alone  and  not  disarrange  his 
tools. 

The  ice  is  still  opening  rapidly,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  make  a  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. They  will  think  I  am  inventing 
when  I  tell  them  at  home  all  the  strange 
things  that  have  befallen  me. 

1 2 P.M. — I  have  been  a  good  deal 
startled,  though  I  feel  steadier  now, 
thanks  to  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy.  I  am 
hardly  myself  yet,  however,  as  this  hand- 
writing will  testify.  The  fact  is  that  I 
have  gone  through  a  very  strange  ex- 
perience, and  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  I  was  justified  in  branding 
every  one  on  board  as  madmen,  because 
they  profess  to  have  seen  things  which 
did  not  seem  reasonable  to  my  under- 
standing. Pshaw  !  I  am  a  fool  to  let 
such  a  trifle  unnerve  me,  and  yet  com- 
ing as  it  does  after  all  these  alarms,  it 
has  an  additional  significance,  for  I  can- 
not doubt  either  Mr.  Manson's  story  or 
that  of  the  mate,  now  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  which  I  used  formerly  to 
scoff  at. 

After  all  it  was  nothing  very  alarming 
— a  mere  sound,  and  that  was  !^all.  I 
cannot  expect  that  any  one  reading  this, 
if  any  one  ever  should  read  it,  will  sym- 
pathize with  my  feelings,  or  realize  the 
effect  which  it  produced  upon  me  at  the 
time.  Supper  was  over  and  I  had  gone 
on  deck  to  have  a  quiet  pipe  before 
turning  in.  The  night  was  very  dark — 
so  dark  that  standing  under  the  quarter 
boat,  I  was  unable  to  see  the  officer 
upon  the  bridge.  I  think  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  silence 
which  prevails  in  these  frozen  seas.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  be  they  ever  so 
barren,  there  is  some  slight  vibration  of 
the  air — some  faint  hum,  be  it  from  the 
distant  haunts  of  men,  or  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  or  the  wings  of  the 
birds,  or  even  the  faint  rustle  of  the 
grass  that  covers  the  ground.  One  may 
not  actively  perceive  the  sound,  and  yet 


if  it  were  withdrawn  it  would  be  missed. 
It  is  only  here  in  these  Arctic  seas  that 
stark,  unfathomable  stillness  obtrudes 
itself  upon  you  in  all  its  gruesome  real- 
ity. You  find  your  tympanum  straining 
to  catch  some  little  murmur  and  dwell- 
ing eagerly  upon  every  accidental  sound 
within  the  vessel.  In  this  state  I  was 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks  when  there 
arose  from  the  ice  almost  directly  un- 
derneath me,  a  cry,  sharp  and  shrill, 
upon  the  silent  air  of  the  night,  begin- 
ning, as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  a  note  such 
as  prima  donna  never  reached,  and 
mounting  from  that  ever  higher  and 
higher  until  it  culminated  in  a  long  wail 
of  agony,  which  might  have  been  the 
last  cry  of  a  lost  soul.  The  ghastly 
scream  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 
Grief,  unutterable  grief,  seemed  to  be 
expressed  in  it  and  a  great  longing,  and 
yet  through  it  all  there  was  an  occasion- 
al wild  note  of  exultation.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  close  beside  me,  and  yet 
as  I  glared  into  the  darkness  I  could 
make  out  nothing.  I  waited  some  little 
time,  but  without  hearing  any  repetition 
of  the  sound,  so  I  came  below,  more 
shaken  than  I  have  ever  been  in  ray 
life  before.  As  I  came  down  the  com- 
panion I  met  Mr.  Milne  coming  up  to 
relieve  the  watch.  "  Weel,  Doctor,"  he 
said,  "may  be  that's  auld  wives' 
clavers  tae  ?  Did  ye  no  hear  it  skirl- 
ing ?  May  be  that's  a  supersteetion  ? 
Wihat  d'ye  think  o't  noo  ?"  I  was 
obliged  to  apologize  to  the  honest  fel- 
low, and  acknowledged  that  I  was 
puzzled  by  it  as  he  was.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow things  may  look  different.  At 
present  I  dare  hardly  write  all  that  I 
think.  Reading  it  again  in  days  to 
come,  when  I  have  shaken  off  all  these 
associations,  I  should  despise  myself 
for  having  been  so  weak. 

September  \^th. — Passed  a  restless  and 
uneasy  night  still  haunted  by  that 
strange  sound.  The  captain  does  not 
look  as  if  he  had  had  much  repose 
either,  for  his  face  is  haggered  and  his 
eyes  bloodshot.  I  have  not  told  him  of 
my  adventure  of  last  night,  nor  shall  I. 
He  is  already  restless  and  excited, 
standing  up,  sitting  down,  and  appar- 
ently utterly  unable  to  keep  still. 

A  fine  lead  appeared  in  the  pack  this 
morning,  as  I  had  expected,  and  we 
were  able  to  cast  off  our  ice-anchor,  and 
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steam  about  twelve  miles  in  a  west-sou- 
westerly  direction.  We  were  then 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  great  floe  as  mas- 
sive as  any  which  we  have  left  behind 
us.  It  bars  our  progress  completely, 
so  we  can  do  nothing  but  anchor  again 
and  wait  until  it  breaks  up,  which  it  will 
probably  do  within  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  wind  holds.  Several  bladder- 
nosed  seals  were  seen  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  one  was  shot,  an  immense 
creature  more  than  eleven  feet  long. 
They  are  fierce,  pugnacious  animals, 
and  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  a  bear.  Fortunately  they  are  slow 
and  clumsy  in  their  movements,  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  in  attacking  them 
upon  the  ice. 

The  captain  evidently  does  not  think 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  our  troubles, 
though  why  he  should  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation  is  more  than  I  can 
fathom,  since  every  one  else  on  board 
considers  that  we  have  had  a  miraculous 
escape,  and  are  sure  now  to  reach  the 
open  sea. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  it's  all  right 
now.  Doctor  ?' '  he  said  as  we  sat 
together  after  dinner. 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  answered. 

"  We  mustn't  be  too  sure — and  yet 
no  doubt  you  are  right.  We'll  all  be  in 
the  arms  of  our  own  true  loves  before 
long,  lad,  won't  we  ?  But  we  mustn't 
be  too  sure — we  mustn't  be  too  sure." 

He  sat  silent  a  little,  swinging  his  leg 
thoughtfully  backward  and  forward. 
"  Look  here,"  he  continued.  "  It's  a 
dangerous  place  this,  even  at  its  best — a 
treacherous,  dangerous  place.  I  have 
known  men  cut  off  very  suddenly  in  a 
land  like  this.  A  slip  would  do  it 
sometimes — a  single  slip,  and  down  you 
go  through  a  crack  and  only  a  bubble 
on  the  green  water  to  show  where  it  was 
that  you  sank.  It's  a  queer  thing,"  he 
continued  with  a  nervous  laugh,  "  but 
all  the  years  I've  been  in  this  country  I 
never  once  thought  of  making  a  will — 
not  that  I  have  anything  to  leave  in 
particular,  but  still  when  a  man  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  he  should  have  every- 
thing arranged  and  ready — don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  wondering 
what  on  earth  he  was  driving  at. 

"  He  feels  better  for  knowing  it's  all 
settled,"  he  went   on.     "  Now  if  any- 


thing should  ever  befall  me,  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  after  things  for  me.  There 
is  very  little  in  the  cabin,  but.  such  as  it 
is  I  should  like  it  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  divided  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  oil -money  among  the  crew.  The 
chronometer  I  wish  you  to  keep  yourself 
as  some  slight  remembrance  of  our  voy- 
age. Of  course  all  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
caution, but  I  thought  I  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  about  it. 
I  suppose  I  might  rely  upon  you  if  there 
were  any  necessity  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  I  answered  ; 
"  and  since  you  are  taking  this  step,  I 
may  as  well — " 

"  You  !  you  !"  he  interrupted. 
You  re  all  right.  What  the  devil  is  the 
matter  viiXhyou  ?  There,  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  peppery,  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  a 
young  fellow,  that  has  hardly  began  life, 
speculating  about  death.  Go  up  on 
deck  and  get  some  fresh  air  into  your 
lungs  instead  of  talking  nonsense  in  the 
cabm,  and  encouraging  me  to  do  the 
same. ' ' 

The  more  I  think  of  this  conversation 
of  ours  the  less  do  I  like  it.  Why 
should  the  man  be  settling  his  affairs  at 
the  very  time  when  we  seem  to  be 
emerging  from  all  danger  ?  There  must 
be  some  method  in  his  madness.  Can 
it  be  that  he  contemplates  suicide  ?  I 
remember  that  upon  one  occasion  he 
spoke  in  a  deeply  reverent  manner  of 
the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  self-de- 
struction. I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon 
him  however,  and  though  I  cannot  ob- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  his  cabin,  I 
shall  at  least  make  a  point  of  remaining 
on  deck  as  long  as  he  stays  up. 

Mr.  Milne  pooh-poohs  my  fears,  and 
says  it  is  only  the  "  skipper's  little 
way."  He  himself  takes  a  very  rosy 
view  of  the  situation.  According  to 
him  we  shall  be  out  of  the  ice  by  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  pass  Jan  Meyen 
two  days  after  that,  and  sight  Shetland 
in  little  more  than  a  week.  I  hope  he 
may  not  be  too  sanguine.  His  opinion 
may  be  fairly  balanced  against  the 
gloomy  precautions  of  the  captain,  for 
he  is  an  old  and  experienced  seaman, 
and  weighs  his  words  well  before  utter- 
ing them. 

****** 

The  long-impending  catastrophe  has 
come  at  last.     I  hardly  know  what  to 
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write  about  it.  The  captain  is  gone. 
He  may  come  back  to  us  again  alive, 
but  I  fear  me — I  fear  me.  It  is  now 
seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  September.  I  have  spent  the 
whole  night  traversing  the  great  ice-floe 
in  front  of  us  with  a  party  of  seamen  in 
the  hope  of  coming  upon  some  trace  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  I  shall  try  to  give 
some  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  upon  his  disappearance. 
Should  any  one  ever  chance  to  read  the 
words  which  I  put  down,  I  trust  they 
will  remember  that  I  do  not  write  from 
conjecture  or  from  hearsay,  but  that  I, 
a  sane  and  educated  man,  am  describ- 
ing accurately  what  actually  occurred 
before  my  very  eyes.  My  inferences 
are  my  own,  but  I  shall  be  answerable 
for  the  facts. 

The  captain  remained  in  excellent 
spirits  after  the  conversation  which  I 
have  recorded.  He  appeared  to  be 
nervous  and  impatient,  however,  fre- 
quently changing  his  position,  and  mov- 
ing his  limbs  in  an  aimless  choreic  way 
which  is  characteristic  of  him  at  times. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  went  upon 
deck  seven  times,  only  to  descend  after 
a  few  hurried  paces.  I  followed  him 
each  time,  for  there  was  something 
about  his  face  which  confirmed  my 
resolution  of  not  letting  him  out  of  my 
sight.  He  seemed  to  observe  the  effect 
which  his  movements  had  produced,  for 
he  endeavored  by  an  over-done  hilarity, 
laughing  boisterously  at  the  very  small- 
est of  jokes,  to  quiet  my  apprehensions. 

After  supper  he  went  on  to  the  poop 
once  more,  and  I  with  him.  The  night 
was  dark  and  very  still,  save  for  the 
melancholy  soughing  of  the  wind  among 
the  spars.  A  thick  cloud  was  coming 
up  from  the  north-west,  and  the  ragged 
tentacles  which  it  threw  out  in  front  of 
it  were  drifting  across  the  face  of  the 
moon,  which  only  shone  now  and  again 
through  a  rift  in  the  wrack.  The  cap- 
tain paced  rapidly  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  then  seeing  me  still  dogging 
him,  he  came  across  and  hinted  that  he 
thought  I  should  be  better  below — 
which  I  need  hardly  say  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  my  resolution  to  remain 
on  deck. 

I  think  he  forgot  about  my  presence 
after  this,  for  he  stood  silently  leaning 
over  the  lafifrail,  and  peering  out  across 


the  great  desert  of  snow,  part  of  which 
lay  in  shadow,  while  part  glittered 
mistily  in  the  moonlight.  Several  times 
I  could  see  by  his  movements  that  he 
was  referring  to  his  watch,  and  once  he 
muttered  a  short  sentence  of  which  I 
could  only  catch  the  one  word  "  ready." 
I  confess  to  having  felt  an  eerie  feeling 
creeping  over  me  as  I  watched  the  loom 
of  his  tall  figure  through  the  darkness, 
and  noted  how  completely  he  fulfilled 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  is  keeping  a  tryst. 
A  tryst  with  whom  ?  Some  vague  per- 
ception began  to  dawn  upon  me  as  I 
pieced  one  fact  with  another,  but  I  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  sequel. 

By  the  sudden  intensity  of  his  attitude 
I  felt  that  he  saw  something.  I  crept 
up  behind  him.  He  was  staring  with  an 
eager  questioning  gaze  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  wreath  of  mist,  blown  swiftly  in 
a  line  with  the  ship.  It  was  a  dim 
nebulous  body  devoid  of  shape,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less  apparent,  as 
the  light  fell  on  it.  The  moon  was 
dimmed  in  its  brilliancy  at  the  moment 
by  a  canopy  of  thinnest  cloud,  like  the 
coating  of  an  anemone. 

"  Coming,  lass,  coming,"  cried  the 
skipper,  in  a  voice  of  unfathomable 
tenderness  and  compassion,  like  one 
who  soothes  a  beloved  one  by  some 
favor  long  looked  for,  and  as  pleasant 
to  bestow  as  to  receive. 

What  followed,  happened  in  an 
instant.  I  had  no  power  to  interfere. 
He  gave  one  spring  to  the  top  of  the 
bulwarks,  and  another  which  took  him 
on  to  the  ice,  almost  to  the  feet  of  the 
pale  misty  figure.  He  held  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  clasp  it,  and  so  ran  into 
the  darkness  with  outstretched  arms  and 
loving  words.  I  still  stood  rigid  and 
motionless,  straining  my  eyes  after  his 
retreating  form,  until  his  voice  died 
away  in  the  distance.  I  never  thought 
to  see  him  again,  but  at  that  moment  the 
moon  shone  out  brilliantly  through  a 
chink  in  the  cloudy  heaven,  and  illu- 
minated the  great  field  of  ice.  Then  I 
saw  his  dark  figure  already  a  very  long 
way  off,  running  with  prodigious  speed 
across  the  frozen  plain.  That  was  the 
last  glimpse  which  we  caught  of  him — 
perhaps  the  last  we  ever  shall.  A  party 
was  organized  to  follow  him,  and  I  ac- 
companied them,  but  the  men's  hearts 
were  not  in  the  work,  and  nothing  was 
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found.  Another  will  be  formed  within 
a  few  hours.  I  can  hardly  believe  I 
have  not  been  dreaming,  or  suffering 
from  some  hideous  nightmare  as  1  write 
these  things  down. 

7.30  P.M.  —Just  returned  dead  beat 
and  utterly  tired  out  from  a  second  un- 
successful search  for  the  captain.  The 
floe  is  of  enormous  extent,  for  though 
we  have  traversed  at  least  twenty  miles 
of  its  surface,  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
its  coming  to  an  end.  The  frost  has 
been  so  severe  of  late  that  the  overlying 
snow  is  frozen  as  hard  as  granite,  other- 
wise we  might  have  had  the  footsteps  to 
guide  us.  The  crew  are  anxious  that 
we  should  cast  off  and  steam  round  the 
floe  and  so  to  the  southward,  for  the  ice 
has  opened  up  during  the  night,  and  the 
sea  is  visible  upon  the  horizon.  They 
argue  that  Captain  Craigie  is  certainly 
dead,  and  that  we  are  all  risking  our 
lives  to  no  purpose  by  remaining  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  escape.  Mr. 
Milne  and  I  have  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  to  wait  until 
to-morrow  night,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  promise  that  we  will  not  under 
any  cricumstances  delay  our  departure 
longer  than  that.  We  propose  therefore 
to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep  and  then  to 
start  upon  a  final  search. 

September  20th,  evening. — I  crossed 
the  ice  this  morning  with  a  party  of  men 
exploring  the  southern  part  of  the  floe, 
while  Mr.  Milne  went  off  in  a  northerly 
direction.  We  pushed  on  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  without  seeing  a  trace  of 
any  living  thing  except  a  single  bird, 
which  fluttered  a  great  way  over  our 
heads,  and  which  by  its  flight  I  should 
judge  to  have  been  a  falcon.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  ice  field  taper- 
ed away  into  a  long  narrow  spit  which 
projected  out  into  the  sea.  When  we 
came  to  the  base  of  -this  promontory, 
the  men  halted,  but  I  begged  them  to 
continue  to  the  extreme  end  of  it  that 
we  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  no  possible  chance  had  been 
neglected. 

We  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred  yards 
before  McDonald  of  Peterhead  cried 
out  that  he  saw  something  in  front  of 
us,  and  began  to  run.  We  all  got  a 
glimpse  of  it  and  ran  too.  At  first  it 
was  only  a  vague  darkness  against  the 
white  ice,  but  as  we  raced  along  together 


it  took  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  eventu- 
ally of  the  man  of  whom  we  were  in 
search.  He  was  lying  face  downward 
upon  a  frozen  bank.  Many  little  crys- 
tals of  ice  and  feathers. of  snow  had 
drifted  on  to  him  as  he  lay,  and  spark- 
led upon  his  dark  seaman's  jacket.  As 
we  came  up  some  wandering  puff  of 
wind  caught  these  tiny  flakes  in  its  vor- 
tex, and  they  whirled  up  into  the  air, 
partially  descended  again,  and  then, 
caught  once  more  in  the  current,  sped 
rapidly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
To  my  eyes  it  seemed  but  a  snow-drift, 
but  many  of  my  companions  averred 
that  it  started  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  stooped  over  the  corpse  and 
kissed  it,  and  then  hurried  away  across 
the  floe.  I  have  learned  never  to  ridi- 
cule any  man's  opinion,  however 
strange  it  may  seem.  Sure  it  is  that 
Captain  Nicholas  Craigie  had  met  with 
no  painful  end,  for  there  was  a  bright 
smile  upon  his  blue  pinched  features, 
and  his  hands  were  still  outstretched  as 
though  grasping  at  the  strange  visitor 
which  had  summoned  him  away  into  the 
dim  world  that  lies  beyond  the  grave. 

We  buried  him  the  same  afternoon 
with  the  ship's  ensign  around  him,  and 
a  thirty-two  pound  shot  at  his  feet.  I 
read  the  burial  service,  while  the  rough 
sailors  wept  like  children,  for  there  were 
many  who  owed  much  to  his  kind  heart, 
and  who  showed  now  the  affection  which 
his  strange  ways  had  repelled  during  his 
lifetime.  He  went  off  the  grating  with 
a  dull,  sullen  splash,  and  as  I  looked 
into  the  green  water  I  saw  hirii  go 
down,  down,  dovvn  until  he  was  but  a 
little  flickering  patch  of  white  hanging 
upon  the  outskirts  of  eternal  darkness. 
Then  even  that  faded  away  and  he  was 
gone.  There  he  shall  lie,  with  his 
secret  and  his  sorrows  and  his  mystery 
all  still  buried  in  his  breast,  until  that 
great  day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead,  and  Nicholas  Craigie  come  out 
from  among  the  ice  with  the  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  his  stiffened  arms  out- 
stretched in  greeting.  I  pray  that  his 
lot  may  be  a  happier  one  in  that  life 
than  it  has  been  in  this. 

I  shall  not  continue  my  journal.  Our 
road  to  home  lies  plain  and  clear  before 
us,  and  the  great  ice  field  will  soon  be 
but  a  remembrance  of  the  past.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  I  get  over  the 
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shock  produced  by  recent  events. 
When  I  began  this  record  of  our  voy- 
age I  little  thought  of  how  I  should  be 
compelled  to  finish  it.  I  am  writing 
these  final  words  in  the  lonely  cabin, 
still  starting  at  times  and  fancying  I 
hear  the  quick  nervous  step  of  the  dead 
man  upon  the  deck  above  me.  1  enter- 
ed his  cabin  to-night  as  was  my  duty; 
to  make  a  list  of  his  effects  in  order 
that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  offi- 
cial log.  All  was  as  it  had  been  upon 
my  previous  visit,  save  that  the  picture 
which  I  have  described  as  having  hung 
at  the  end  of  his  bed  had  been  cut  out 
of  its  frame,  as  with  a  knife,  and  was 
gone.  With  this  last  link  in  a  strange 
chain  of  evidence  I  close  my  diary  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Pole-star. 

[Note  by  Dr.  John  McAlister  Ray,  senior. — 
"I  have  read  over  the  strange  events  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  Captain  of  the  Pole-star, 


as  narrated  ih  the  journal  of  my  son.  That 
everything  occurred  exactly  as  he  describes  it  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  positive  certainty,  for  I  know  him  to  be  a 
strong-nerved  and  unimaginative  man,  with  the 
strictest  regard  for  veracity.  Still,  the  story  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  so  vague  and  so  improbable, 
that  I  was  long  opposed  to  its  publication.  With- 
in the  last  few  days,  however,  I  have  had  inde- 
pendent testimony  upon  the  subject  which 
throws  a  new  light  upon  it.  I  had  run  down  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  when  I  chanced  to  come 

across  Dr.  P ,  an  old  college  chum  of  mine, 

now  practising  at  Saltash,  in  Devonshire.  Upon 
my  telling  him  of  this  experience  of  my  son's, 
he  declared  to  me  that  he  was  familar  with  the 
man,  and  proceeded, to  my  no  small  surprise,  to 
give  me  a  description  of  him,  which  tallied 
remarkably  well  with  that  given  in  the  journal, 
except  that  he  depicted  him  as  a  younger  man. 
According  to  his  account,  he  had  been  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  of  singular  beauty  residing 
upon  the  Cornish  coast.  During  his  absence  at 
sea  his  betrothed  had  died  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  horror.] 
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Any  phenomenon  outside  the  daily 
round  of  things  necessarily  fixes  upon 
itself  the  attention  of  even  the  less  ob- 
servant of  men.  Among  these  uncom- 
mon phenomena,  comets  by  their  sud- 
den coming,  rapid  movements  and 
changing  forms,  are  especially  remark- 
able. It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
uncritical  ages  of  the  world,  these 
*'  wonders"  should  also  be  looked  upon 
as  "  signs  ;"  and  the  fiery  and  threaten- 
ing appearance  of  large  comets  made 
them  to  be  regarded  as  the  messengers 
of  evil.  Du  Bartas  speaks  of  them 
thus  \\ 

There  with  long  bloudy  haire,  a  Blazing  Star 
Threatens  the  World  with  Famin,  Plague  and 

W^ar : 
To    Princes,     death :     to    Kingdoms,     many 

crosses  : 
To  all  Estates,  ineuitable  Losses  : 
To    Heard-men,   Rot :    to    Plough-men,  hap- 

lesse  Seasons : 
To  Saylers,' Storms  :  to  Cities,  ciuill,  Treasons, 

Last  year,  including  telescopic  com- 
ets, no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  por- 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  was  given  in 
a  Discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday 
evening,  January  21,  1882. 

f  Du  Bartas,  translated  by  J.  Sylvester,  folio 
1621,  p,  33; 


tents  of  woe  showed  themselves  in  the 
heavens,  and  this  year  another  large 
comet,  which  will  be  unusually  fiery, 
though  not  conspicuous  in  the  daylight, 
has  come  to  threaten  us.  If  Du  Bartas 
were  writing  this  paper,  he  would  say, 
"  See,  how  true  to  the  letter  were  my 
words  some  three  centuries  ago  !  How 
real  have  been  the  '  death  to  princes,' 
'  the  many  crosses  to  kingdoms,'  '  the 
inevitable  losses  to  all  estates,*  the 
'  hapless  seasons,'  '  the  storms  to  sail- 
ors,' and  now,  alas  !  the  '  civil  trea- 
sons !'  " 

In  the  present  critical  age,  comets 
have  in  an  unusual  degree  fixed  upon 
themselves  the  attention  of  scientific 
men,  because  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties which  present  themselves,  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  their  marvel- 
lous phenomena  by  the  rigid  application 
to  them  of  the  laws  of  physics.  In- 
deed, at  first  sight  there  seems  some- 
thing almost  supernatural  about  them, 
"  more  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy," some  profound  and  still  un- 
known mystery  of  nature.  But  "  where 
wise  men  hesitate  to  tread,  fools  rush 
in,"  and  so  a  great  cloud  of  absurd  the- 
ories has  been  raised  about  the  nature 
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of  comets.  Even  the  cautious  guesses 
at  truth  by  the  masters  of  science  are 
based  on  different,  and  in  some  cases 
on  opposing,  principles  of  explanation. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  accepted 
consensus  of  scientific  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  bodies. 

Recently  by  the  application  to  comets 
of  the  very  fruitful  method  which  dis- 
tinguishes modern  research,  of  confront- 
ing together  classes  of  phenomena  which 
were  formerly  kept  strictly  apart,  some 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
comets  has  been  gained.  I  refer  to  the 
application  of  chemistry  by  means  of 
the  method  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  to 
the  linking  of  comets  in  close  blood-re- 
lationship with  shooting-stars,  through 
the  discovery  of  orbits  common  to  these 
two  orders  of  bodies.  It  is  the  writer's 
object  to  describe  what  we  have  learned 
from  these  methods  of  investigation,  and 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  what  we 
really  know  of  cometary  phenomena, 
and  those  points  on  which  at  present  we 
can  only  speculate. 

Obviously  it  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  speak  of  remarkabe  com- 
ets, or  even  to  describe  in  detail  the 
more  purely  astronomical  side  of  the 
subject.  Some  comets  come  suddenly, 
we  know  not  whence,  pay  a  visit  to  our 
sun,  and  then  go  off  again,  we  know  not 
whither.  Other  comets  have  settled 
among  us,  have  become  naturalized 
members  of  our  system,  and  now 
acknowledge  permanent  allegiance  to 
our  sun.  It  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  a  comet's  velocity  of  motion  to  the 
sun's  attractive  power  whether  its  future 
course  shall  be  a  closed  orbit,  bringing 
it  back  to  us  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  If  the  comet  when  at  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun  be  moving 
more  rapidly  than  twenty-six  miles  a 
second,  it  will  go  off  again  into  space, 
never  to  come  back  to  us.  Possessed 
of  a  slower  motion,  it  will  become  sub- 
ject to  the  sun,  and  periodically  return, 
at  regular  intervals,  after  longer  or 
shorter  wanderings.  It  so  happens  that 
in  the  case  of  many  comets,  including 
the  bright  comet  of  last  year,  their  veloc- 
ity is  so  near  the  parabolic  limit  that 
from  the  observations  made  in  the  small 
part  of  their  orbit,  when  near  the  sun 
and  visible  to  us,  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
certain  if  they  will  return  or  not.  This 
uncertainty  applies  to  most  of  the  com- 


ets to  which  very  long  periods  have  been 
assigned.  A  number  of  comets,  chiefly 
small  ones,  is  certainly  periodic,  and  of 
some  of  these,  several  returns,  true  to 
the  calculated  times,  have  been  observed. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  with  some 
care  the  phenomena  which  have  to  be 
explained,  namely,  the  essential  appear- 
ances and  changes  which  comets  exhibit 
during  their  approach  to  the  sun  when 
they  are  visible  to  us.  This  small  por- 
tion of  their  life  is  quite  exceptional,  and 
unhke  the  ordinary  course  of  their  hum- 
drum existence.  It  consists  of  a  short 
period  of  extreme  excitement,  accom- 
panied by  rapid  and  marvellous  changes 
of  form,  often  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  all  who  read 
these  lines  have  seen  the  really  grand 
spectacle  of  a  great  comet  sweeping 
majestically  along,  among  the  quiet 
stars  ;  some  have  also  gazed  through  a 
telescope  at  the  less  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  comet-family,  at  the  more  or 
less  oval  or  fan-like  wisp  of  faint  light. 
But  these  differences  are  subordinate 
and  individual  ;  and  all  comets  have  in  . 
common  three  distinctive  parts,  however 
much  these  may  be  modified  and  con- 
cealed by  the  special  conditions  of  the 
individual.  They  are,  the  nucleus,  the 
coma,  and  the  tail. 

I.  The  Nucleus. — With  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  a  bright  point  may  be  detected 
in  the  heads  of  most  comets.  This  ap- 
parently insignificant  speck  is  truly  the 
heart  and  kernel  of  the  whole  thing — 
potentially  it  is  the  comet.  It  is  this 
.part  of  the  comet  which  conforms  rigor- 
ously lo  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
moves  strictly  in  its  orbit.  If  we  could 
see  a  great  comet  during  its  distant  wan- 
derings, when  it  has  put  off  the  gala 
trappings  of  perihelion  excitement,  it 
would  appear  as  a  very  sober  object, 
and  consist  of  little  more  than  nucleus 
alone.  The  nucleus  is  the  only  part  of 
the  comet  which  can  have  any  claim  to 
solidity  or  even  appreciable  weight. 
Though  many  telescopic  comets  are  of 
extremely  small  mass,  nucleus  included 
— so  small  indeed  that  they  are  unable 
to  perturb  such  small  bodies  as  Jupiter's 
satellites — yet  we  should  mistake  greatly 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  all  comets  are 
"  airy  nothings."  In  some  large  com- 
ets the  nucleus  may  be  a  few  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  or  even  very  much 
larger,  and  may  consist  of  solid  matter. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  colli- 
sion of  a  cometary  nucleus  of  this  order 
with  the  earth  would  produce  destruc- 
tion on  a  wide  scale. 

2.  The  Coma. — The  comet's  hair  ap- 
pears usually  as  a  luminous  fog,  sur- 
rounding the  nucleus,  especially  on  the 
side  toward  the  sun. 

3.  The  Tail  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun  of  the  luminous  fog  of 
the  coma.  This  appendage  appears  as 
if  it  were  due  to  the  matter  of  the  coma 
driven  backward.  The  tail  may  be 
very  small,  or  it  may  extend  half  across 
the  heavens,  and  be  many  millions  of 
miles  in  length.  The  tail  may  be  single 
or  divided  into  branches,  and  accom- 
panied by  bright  rays  or  secondary  tails. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  greatly 
as  comets  differ  from  each  other,  each 
individual  comet  remains  fixed  and  un- 
altered in  form.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  comet  is  most  protean  in  its  char- 
acters. What  the  naked  eye  sees  is  but 
the  general  outcome  of  ceaseless  com- 
motions and  tumultuous  actions  taking 
place  within,  which  the  telescope  reveals 
to  us.  The  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  nucleus  is  pre-eminently  the  stage 
where  these  spectacular  transformations, 
often  on  an  enormous  scale,  take  place. 
From  the  glowing  nucleus  streams  flash 
forth  sunward.  Shortly  their  sunward 
motion  is  arrested,  they  gather  them- 
selves together  to  form  one  or  more 
bright  halos,  or  envelopes  as  they  are 
technically  called,  concentrically  ar- 
ranged in  front  of  the  nucleus.  Now 
is  seen  to  take  place  a  change  which  is 
most  puzzling,  namely,  these  envelopes 
of  light  appear  to  give  up  their  sub- 
stance under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
repulsive  force  exerted  from  the  sun, 
and  to  be  forced  backward,  flowing  past 
the  nucleus  on  all  sides,  still  ever 
expanding  and  shooting  backward  until 
a  tail  is  formed  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  sun.  This  tail  is  usually  curved, 
though  sometimes  rays  or  extra  tails 
sensibly  straight  are  also  seen.* 

These   are   some   of   the  phenomena 

*  Last  year  photography  was  for  the  first 
time  successfully  applied  to  the  forms  of 
comets.  The  brightest  comet  was  photo- 
graphed by  M.  Janssen  in  France,  by  Mr. 
Common  near  Ealing,  and  by  Dr.  Draper  at 
New  York. 


which  ask  an  explanation  at  our  hands. 
We  shall  clear  the  ground  if  we  consider 
first  two  primary  questions  :  (i)  whether 
a  comet  shines  wholly  by  reflecting  solar 
light,  or  whether  it  has  also  light  of  its 
own  ;  and  (2)  of  what  kind  of  stuff  is  a 
comet  composed  ? 

It  is  here  that  spectrum  analysis  has 
come  to  our  aid.  The  spectroscope  has 
enabled  us  to  subject  the  cometary  mat- 
ter to  chemical  analysis — a  result  which 
some  years  ago  appeared  forever  im- 
possible. The  vibrations  of  the  ether 
we  call  light  are  the  only  possible  go- 
between  ;  it  is,  indeed,  through  them 
alone  we  know  of  the  comet's  existence. 
But  this  light  has  in  it  much  more  than 
the  eye  can  see.  By  means  of  a  prism 
we  can  unroll  it  into  a  rainbow  manu- 
script, full  of  writing.  Now  we  learn 
that  there  are  lights  and  lights.  What 
the  eye  fails  to  distinguish  the  prism 
shows  to  be  unlike,  and  to  tell  a  differ- 
ent tale.  The  spectroscope  lays  bare 
before  us  the  precise  kinds  of  vibration 
of  which  the  light  consists.  Laboratory 
research  teaches  that  different  sets  of 
vibrations  are  peculiar  to  different  sub- 
stances. In  the  dark  and  bright  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  a  heaven- 
ly body  we  may  read,  therefore,  the 
symbols  of  the  substances  by  which  the 
light  was  emitted,  or  through  which  it 
has  passed. 

The  first  successful  application  of  the 
spectroscope  to  the  light  of  a  comet  was 
made  by  Donati  in  1864,  who  found  it 
resolved  into  three  bright  bands.  In 
1866  the  writer  was  able  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  light  from  a  telescopic 
comet,  the  one  kind  giving  a  continuous 
spectrum  and  presumably  reflected  solar 
light,  and  the  other  a  spectrum  with 
three  bright  bands  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  seen  by  Donati.  But  in  1868 
a  great  advance  was  made.  The  close 
agreement  of  measures  taken  by  the 
writer  of  the  positions  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  three  bright  bands  of  comet  b  of 
that  year  with  measures  he  had  previous- 
ly taken  of  similar  bright  bands,  which 
are  characteristic  of  certain  compounds 
of  carbon,  suggested,  what  was  most  un- 
expected, that  some  combinations  of 
carbon  might  be  present  in  the  comet. 

In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,  he  confronted 
directly  in  the  spectroscope  attached  to 
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the  telescope  the  comet's  light  with  that 
from  induction-sparks  passing  in  olefiant 
gas.  The  sensible  identity  of  the  two 
spectra  left  no  doubt  of  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  cometary  stuff  with  the 
gas  comppsed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
that  was  employed  for  comparison. 
Since  that  time  the  light  from  some 
twenty  comets  has  been  examined  by 
different  observers.  The  general  close 
agreement  in  all  cases,  notwithstanding 
some  small  divergences,  of  the  bright 
bands  in  the  cometary  light  with  those 
seen  in  the  spectra  of  hydrocarbons, 
justifies  us  fully  in  ascribing  the  original 
light  of  these  comets  to  matter  which 
contains  carbon  in  combination  with 
hydrogen. 

Last  year  another  important  advance 
was  made.  The  eye  is  very  limited  in 
its  range  of  power.  We  are  blind  to  all 
light  outside  about  one  octave  of  vibra- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  luminous 
gamut.  On  both  sides-  of  the  visible 
part  of  light,  beyond  the  violet,  and  be- 
low the  red,  are  great  tracts  of  vibra- 
tions, which  may  become  known  to  us 
through  their  decomposing  power  upon 
very  delicately  balanced  silver  salts. 
Thanks  to  Captain  Abney,  photography 
can  now  explore  for  us  the  dark  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  as  successfully  as  it  had 
done  the  invisible  light-tones  beyond  the 
violet  limit  of  vision. 

The  writer  had  already  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  ex- 
isting in  the  stars  by  a  photographic 
exploration  of  the  ultra-violet  part  of 
their  spectra,  which  consists  of  vibra- 
tions shorter  than  the  eye  can  see. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
spectroscope  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  astronomer,  the  coming  of  a  bright 
comet  made  it  possible  to  extend  this 
method  to  the  invisible  parts  of  the 
cometary  spectnm.  Making  use  of  a 
spectroscope,  in  which  glass  is  replaced 
by  Iceland  spar  and  quartz,  attached  to 
a  reflecting  telescope  which  can  accu- 
rately follow  the  comet  by  a  clock  rno- 
tion,  the  writer  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
head  of  the  brightest  comet  of  last  year. 

The  plate  showed  a  continuous  spec- 
trum containing  many  well-known 
Fraunhofer  lines.  The  presence  of 
these  lines  was  crucial,  and  made  it  cer- 
tain that  one  part  of  the  comet's  light  is 


reflected  sunlight,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  most  comets  a  part  of  the 
continuous  spectrum  is  due  to  light 
emitted  by  the  comet.  But  there  was 
also  a  second  spectrum  of  bright  lines. 
These  lines  possessed  extreme  interest, 
for  there  was  certainly  contained  within 
this  hieroglyphic  writing  some  new  in- 
formation. A  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tions of  these  new  lines  showed  them  to 
be  undoubtedly  the  same  lines  which 
appear  in  certain  compounds  of  carbon. 
Not  long  before  Professors  Liveing  and 
Dewar  had  found  from  their  laboratory 
experiments  that  these  lines  are  only 
present  when  nitrogen  is  also  present, 
and  that  they  indicate  a  nitrogen  com- 
pound of  carbon,  namely  cyanogen. 
Two  other  bright  groups  were  also  seen 
in  the  photograph,  confirming  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrogen  carbon,  and  nitrogen.* 

To  sum  up,  the  spectroscope  has  en- 
abled us  to  obtain  trustworthy  answers 
to  the  two  questions  we  had  put.  We 
have  learned  that  a  comet  shines  partly 
by  reflected  solar  light,  and  partly  by 
light  of  its  own  ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
second  question  we  have  found  that  one 
part  of  the  cometary  stuff  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  gas,  and  that  this  gas  in  a  large 
majority  of  comets  contains  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  possibly 
also  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  hydrocar- 
bons, cyanogen,  and  possibly  oxygen 
compounds  of  carbon. 

We  must  now  consider  the  informa- 
tion about  comets  which  has  come  to  us 
from  a  wholly  different  source. 

On  almost  any  fine  night,  after  a 
short  watch  of  the  heavens,  we  may  see 
the  well-known  appearances  of  "  shoot- 
ing stars."  At  ordinary  times  these  are 
small,  are  far  between,  and  occur  in- 
differently in  all  parts  of  the  heavens  ; 
but  on  certain  nights  they  show  them- 
selves in  great  numbers,  and  of  such 
brilliancy  as  to  present  a  spectacle,  of 
much  magnificence.  On  such  occasions 
one  remarkable  feature  presents  itself. 
The  meteors  all  shoot  forth  from  one 
spot,  which  is  called  the  radiant  point. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
appearance  is  due  to.  perspective,    and 

*  Some  days  subsequently  Dr.  Draper  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  photograph  of  this  com- 
et's spectrum.  It  appears  to  confirm  the 
statements  given  above,  with  the  exception 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
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represents  the  vanishing  point  of  the 
parallel  courses  in  which  the  meteors  are 
moving.  Hence  we  learn  that  they  all 
belong  to  an  enormous  swarm  of  these 
bodies  which  the  earth  is  meeting  ;  and, 
further,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  swarm  is  moving  rel- 
atively to  the  earth.  Now  the  re- 
searches of  Olbers,  H,  A.  Newton,  and 
Adams  showed  that  the  November 
meteors  really  form  a  planetary  swarm, 
revolving  round  the  sun  in  about  thirty- 
three  and  a  quarter  years.  Then  the 
investigations  of  Schiaparelli,  Leverrier, 
and  Oppolzer  brought  out  the  astonish- 
ing result  that  the  path  of  the  November 
meteors  is  really  identical  with  that  of 
a  comet  discovered  by  Tempel  in  1865. 
Schiaparelli  showed  further  that  another 
independent  group  of  meteors  which 
appears  in  August  has  an  orbit  identical 
with  the  third  comet  of  1862.  We  are 
thus  led  to  see  the  close  physical  con- 
nection and  oneness  of  origin,  if  not, 
indeed,  identity  of  nature  of  comets  and 
of  these  meteor  swarms.  Now  the 
meteors  belonging  to  these  swarms  are 
for  the  most  part  too  minute  to  pass 
unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
ignition  by  our  atmosphere  ;  most  hap- 
pily they  do  not  bombard  us  with  an  in- 
cessant Gatling  discharge  of  meteoric 
stones,  but  are  burned  up  before  they 
reach  the  earth.  At  other  times  small 
celestial  masses  do  come  down  to  us, 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  are  of 
the  same  order  of  bodies  and  similar  in 
chemical  nature.  In  these  meteorites, 
which  we  can  handle  and  analyze  at  our 
leisure,  we  possess  probably  good  ex- 
amples of  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  the 
nuclei  of  comets  are  composed. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  far  are 
the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope 
about  comets  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
celestial  waifs  and  strays  ?  Meteorites 
may  be  arranged  in  a  long  series,  pass- 
ing from  metallic  iron  alloyed  with 
nickel  at  one  extremity,  to  those  of  a 
stony  nature,  chiefly  silicates,  at  the 
other.  In  meteorites  more  than  twenty 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  have  been 
found,  including  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen,  which  the  spectroscope  has 
shown  to  be  in  comets.  Here  a  diffi- 
culty presents  itself :  if  the  meteoric  mat- 
ter itself  were  decomposed,  we  should 


expect  to  have  a  more  complicated 
spectrum  from  the  light  of  comets.  It 
may  be  that  in  ordinary  cometary  phe- 
nomena we  have  not  to  do  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meteoric  matter,  but 
with  the  setting  free  of  gases  occluded 
within  the  meteoric  matter  which  forms 
the  comet's  nucleus. 

In  the  year  1867  Professor  Graham 
extracted  from  a  meteorite  the  gas  it  had 
brought  down  to  us  from  celestial  space. 
This  meteorite  was  of  the  iron  type,  and 
yielded  nearly  three  times  its  volume  of 
gas,  of  which  85  per  cent  was  hydro- 
gen, 5  per  cent  carbonic  oxide,  and  10 
per  cent  nitrogen.  Since  that  time 
Professor  Wright  has  experimented  with 
a  meteorite  of  the  stony  type,  but  con- 
taining small  grains  of  metallic  iron. 
This  meteorite  yielded  similar  gas,  but 
in  different  proportions,  there  being  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  car- 
bon ;  when  at  a  low  temperature  carbon 
dioxide  was  chiefly  given  off.  Now  in 
all  these  cases  a  spectrum  similar  to  that 
of  comets  would  be  given  by  these  gases 
under  suitable  conditions.  Some  years 
ago  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Nevil  Story  Maskelyne,  examined 
the  spectra  of  certain  meteorites,  and 
obtained  in  several  cases  a  spectrum 
similar  to  that  of  comets.  Some  meteo- 
rites, like  that  from  Bokkveldt,  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  hydrocarbons. 
Professor  H.  C.  Vogel  has  recently  ex- 
perimented in  the  same  direction,  and 
finds  that  the  gas  which  comes  off  from 
the  meteorite  he  used  gives  a  hydrocar- 
bon spectrum  mixed  with  that  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  spectrum  of  the  hydrocarbon 
predominates,  and  assumes  a  character 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
bright  comet  of  last  year. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
meteorites  throw  but  little  light  upon 
the  question  whether  the  nitrogen  com- 
pound of  carbon  of  which  the  photo- 
graph tells  us,  is  already  present  m  the 
comet,  or  whether  it  is  formed  under 
the  conditions  which  cause  the  comet  to 
emit  light  by  the  interaction  of  carbona- 
ceous and  nitrogenous  matter.  In  the 
latter  case  we  should  have  to  admit  a 
high  temperature,  which  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  view  of  an  electric  origin  of 
the  comet's  light  unless  indeed  some 
substance  containing  nitrogen  were  pres- 
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ent  under  conditions  specially  favorable 
to  this  action.  Professor  Dewar  has 
found  that  conditions  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
brought  about  if  ammonia  or  a  similar 
nitrogen  compound  is  introduced  into  a 
flame  where  carbon  is  liberated.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  comparatively 
low  temperature  of  ordinary  flame  is 
sufficient  to  bring  out  in  the  spectrum 
the  ultra-violet  lines  which  are  distinc- 
tive of  cyanogen,  and  were  present  in 
the  photographic  spectrum  of  the  bright 
comet  of  last  year.  In  our  experiments 
on  meteorites  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  at  the  disadvantage,  of  not  being 
able  to  examine  them  as  they  exist  in 
celestial  space,  but  only  after  having 
sufferea  superficial  ignition  in  passing 
through  the  air. 

Since  these  words  were  written  the 
writer  has  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
comet  (Wells)  of  the  present  year.  This 
comet,  for  the  first  time  since  spectrum 
analysis  has  been  applied  to  the  light  of 
these  bodies,  gives  a  spectrum  which 
differs  from  the  hydrocarbon  type  com- 
mon to  all  comets  which  have  appeared 
since  1864,  The  visible  spectrum  con- 
tains the  bright  lines  of  sodium  and 
some  other  bright  lines  and  groups  of 
lirjes,  some  of  which  may  agree  in  posi- 
tion with  the  stronger  of  the  hydrocarbon 
groups.  The  writer's  photograph  shows 
that  the  original  light  of  the  comet  which 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum  was  too 
strong  to  allow  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
being  recognized  in  the  reflected  solar 
light.  Between  G  and  H  at  least  five 
bright  groups  are  present,  which  extend 
to  the  light  of  the  coma.  The  cyanogen 
groups  are  not  present  in  the  photo- 
graph. Professor  A.  Herschel  and 
Dr.  Von  Konkoly  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  the  spectra  of  the  periodic  meteors 
belonging  to  different  swarms  differ  from 
each  other,  and  the  meteorites  which 
come  down  to  us  differ  in  their  chemical 
constitution.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of  this 
comet  to  exhibit  a  chemical  difference 
from  that  of  other  comets,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  great  heat  from  a  near  approach 
to  the  sun  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  now  completed  that  part  of 
our  purpose  which  was  to  present  some 
account  of  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 


character  of  the  nature  of  comets  which 
we  have  gained  from  the  more  modern 
methods  of  research.  We  have  reached 
the  very  shore  of  the  solid  ground  of 
ascertained  fact  about  comets.  If  we 
would  advance,  it  must  be  by  embarking 
on  the  uncertain  sea  of  speculation. 
There  is  certainly,  beyond,  a  new  world 
of  further  truth,  but  if  we  would  gain  its 
shores,  it  must  be  by  betaking  ourselves 
to  hypotheses  more  or  less  seaworthy. 

Of  whatever  nature  we  may  regard  the 
tremendous  changes  which  take  place 
in  these  bodies,  we  must  certainly  look  to 
the  sun  as  the  primary  disturbing  cause. 
Is  the  solar  heat  sufficient  to  account 
directly  for  the  self-light  of  comets,  or 
does  it  act  the  part  of  a  trigger  setting 
free  chemical  or  electrical  forces  ?  On 
this  point,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  solar 
radiation,  we  must  look  not  to  ihe  few 
cases  of  exceptionally  close  approach 
to  the  sun,  but  to  the  more  average 
distance  of  comets  at  perihelion. 

Professor  Stokes  has  suggested  that 
some  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Crookes  in 
the  course  of  his  brilliant  experiments 
on  high  vacua  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question.  He  concluded  from 
his  experiments  that  in  such  vacua  as 
exist  in  planetary  space  the  loss  of  heat, 
w^hich  in  such  cases  would  take  place 
only  by  radiation,  would  be  exceedingly 
small.  In  this  way  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  by  the  comet  would  accu- 
inulate,  and  we  should  get  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  remarkable  persistence  of 
the  bright  trains  of  meteors  in  the  rare 
upper  air,  which  sometimes  remain  visi- 
ble for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  light  fades  out  by  the  gradual  dissi- 
pation of  energy.  Our  reasoning  on 
these  points  would  undergo  considerable 
modification  if  we  accept  the  views  as 
to  the  condition  of  interplanetary  space 
and  of  the  sun's  action  which  have  been 
recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  his 
solar  theory.  The  readers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  have  recently  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  these  views  as  set 
forth  by  the  able  pen  of  the  author  him- 
self ;  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  them  further  in  the  present 
article.* 

•  See  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  1882. 
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It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  briefly 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  hypotheses  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  explain  the  formation 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  tails  of  com- 
ets. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
enormous  tails  of  bright  comets,  many 
millions  of  miles  in  length,  cannot  be 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  material 
object,  brandished  round  like  a  great 
flaming  sword,  as  the  comet  moves  about 
the  sun.  It  is  but  little  less  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  cometary  mass  is  of  so 
large  an  extent  as  to  include  all  the 
space  successively  occupied  by  the  sweep 
of  the  tail  at  perihelion,  the  enormous 
stretch  of  tail  maintaining  a  position 
always  opposite  to  the  sun,  as  the  comet 
moves  round  the  sun.  Therefore,  on 
the  theory  that  material  cometary  matter 
is  present  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  the  tail,  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  view 
that  this  appendage,  often  of  stupendous 
magnitude,  is  constantly  being  renewed 
and  reformed,  either  by  matter  stream- 
ing from  the  nucleus  or  in  some  other 
way.  But  such  a  view  involves  veloc- 
ities of  transportation  of  matter  far 
greater  than  the  force  of  gravitation 
could  account  for,  and  indeed  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  for  we  need  a  force  of 
repulsion  of  some  kind  from  the  sun, 
and  not  of  attraction  toward  it. 

Consider  a  little  closely  the  order  of 
the  apparent  phenomena.  As  a  comet 
approaches  the  sun,  luminous  jets  issue 
from  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat.  These 
are  seen  to  be  almost  immediately  arrest- 
ed in  their  motion  sunward,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  luminous  cap  ; 
the  matter  of  this  cap  then  appears  to 
stream  out  into  the  tail  as  if  by  a  violent 
wind  of  some  kind  setting  against  it. 
Now  one  hypothesis  supposes  these  ap- 
pearances to  correspond  to  the  real  state 
of  things  in  the  comet,  and  that  there 
does  exist  a  repulsive  force  of  some  kind 
acting  between  the  sun  and  the  gaseous 
matter  which  has  been  emitted  from  the 
nucleus.  On  this  hypothesis  the  forms 
of  the  tails  of  comets  which  are  usually 
curved,  and  denser  on  the  convex  side, 
admit  of  the  following  explanation. 
Each  separate  particle  of  matter  of  the 
tail  is  moving  in  a  curved  course,  under 
the  influence  of  the  motion  it  originally 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  3 


possessed,  combined  with  that  of  this 
hypothetical  repulsive  force.  But  in 
the  form  which  the  tail  assumes  for 
spectators  on  the  earth,  we  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  effect  of  perspective, 
but  also  the  circumstance  that  the  comet 
itself  is  rapidly  advancing  in  its  course, 
so  that  the  tail  visible  at  any  moment  is 
due  to  the  portion  of  space  which  at  the 
time  contains  all  the  repelled  matter,  of 
which  each  particle  describes  its  own 
independent  orbit,  and  reflects  to  the 
eye  the  solar  light,  or  gives  out  its  own 
light  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  a  rule  the  tails  of  comets  appear 
to  be  luminous  by  reflecting  solar  light, 
but  at  times  the  light-emitting  stuff 
which  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
or  a  continuous  spectrum  is  carried  into 
the  tail,  and  retains  this  power  of  giving 
out  light  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  head.  The  value  of  the  re- 
pulsive force  which  would  be  necessary 
on  this  theory  has  been  investigated  by 
Bessel,  Peirce,  Faye,  and  others.  Re- 
cently Bredichin,  of  the  Observatory  of 
Moscow,  by  a  series  of  investigations, 
has  shown  that  the  curvatures  of  a  large 
number  of  comets  fall  into  three  distinct 
classes,  each  type  of  curve  depending 
upon  a  different  assumed  value  of  the 
repulsive  force.  In  this  connection 
come  in  the  secondary  tails  which  are 
often  present.  On  the  hypothesis  under 
consideration,  these  would  appear  to  be 
darted  off  under  an  energy  of  repulsion 
so  enormously  great  that  the  original 
motion  of  the  nucleus  ttlls  for  very  lit- 
tle, and  hence  these  secondary  tails  or 
rays  are  but  slightly  curved,  or  even  ap- 
pear sensibly  straight.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  this  repulsive  force,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  varies  as  the 
surface,  and  not  like  gravity  as  the  mass, 
substances  of  different  specific  gravity 
would  be  very  differently  affected  by  it, 
and  consequently  separated  from  each 
other.  On  this  view  these  secondary 
straight  or  nearly  straight  tails  would 
consist  of  the  lightest  matter  winnowed 
out  from  the  other  constituents  of  the 
cometary  stuff.  Of  course,  on  this  view 
a  comet  would  suffer  a  waste  of  material 
at  each  return  to  perihelion,  as  the 
nucleus  would  not  be  able  by  the  force 
of  gravity  to  gather  up  again  to  itself 
the  widely-scattered  matter  of  the  tail. 
It  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  this 
23 
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view  that  no  comet  of  short  period  has 
a  tail  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

A  different  view  of  the  whole  matter 
has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Tait, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  give  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible,  and  in  nearly  his 
own  words.  He  supposes  not  the  nu- 
cleus only  but  the  whole  comet  to  consist 
of  an  enormous  swarm  of  minute  me- 
teoroids,  which  becomes  self-luminous 
at  and  about  the  nucleus  in  consequence 
of  the  impacts  of  the  various  meteoric 
masses  against  each  other,  giving  rise  to 
incandescence,  melting,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  glowing  gas,  and  the 
crushing  and  breaking  up  of  the  bodies 
into  fragments  of  different  sizes,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  great  variety  of  velocities. 
The  tail  he  conceives  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  less  dense  part  of  the  train  illumin- 
ated by  sunlight,  and  visible  or  invisible 
to  us,  according  not  only  to  circum- 
stances of  density,  illumination,  and 
-^  nearness,  but  also  of  tactic  arrange- 
ment, as  of  a  flock  of  birds  under 
different  conditions  of  perspective,  or 
the  edge  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 
If  on  this  hypothesis  we  are  to  suppose 
the  glowing  gas  to  arise  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  meteoric  matter,  we 
should  expect  to  have  a  more  compli- 
cated spectrum  from  comets,  and  their 
spectra  to  differ  from  each  other  more 
than  is  the  case,  the  comet  of  the  pres- 
ent year  standing  alone  in  possessing  a 
spectrum  different  from  the  type  of 
spectrum  common  to  all  the  other 
comets — about  twenty — observed  since 
1864. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  growing 
feeling  among  physicists  that  both  the 
self-light  of  comets  and  the  phenomena 
of  their  tails  belong  to  the  order  (Jf 
electrical  phenomena.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  American  astronomers  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  writer  :  "As  to 
American  views  of  the  self-light  of 
comets,  I  cannot  speak  with  authority 
for  any  one  but  myself,  still  I  think  the 
prevailing  impression  among  us  is  that 
the  light  is  due  to  an  elecrtic,  or,  if 
I  may  coin  the  word,  electric-oid  action 
of  some  kind."  The  spectroscopic 
results  fail  to  give  conclusive  evidence 
on  this  point  ;  still,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  especially  if  we  consider  the  pho- 
tographs of  last  year,  the  teachings  of 
the  spectroscope   are  in    favor    of    the 


view  that  the  self-light  of  comets  is  due 
to  electric  discharges.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  truth  lies 
in  this  direction  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  precise  modes  in  which  they 
would  apply  the  known  laws  of  electric 
action  to  the  phenomena  of  comets. 
Broadly  the  different  applications  of  the 
principle  of  electricity  which  have  been 
suggested  group  themselves  about  the 
common  idea  that  great  electrical  dis- 
turbances are  set  up  by  the  sun's  action 
in  connection  with  the  vaporization  of 
some  of  the  matter  of  the  nucleus,  and 
that  the  tail  is  probably  matter  carried 
away,  possibly  in  connection  with  elec- 
tric discharges,  under  an  electrical  in- 
fluence of  repulsion  exerted  by  the  sun. 
This  view  necessitates  the  supposition 
that  the  sun  is  strongly  electrified, 
either  negatively  or  positively,  and, 
further,  that  in  the  processes  taking 
place  in  the  comet,  either  of  vaporiza- 
tion or  of  some  other  kind,  the  matter 
thrown  out  by  the  nucleus  has  become 
strongly  electrified  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sun,  i.e.^  negatively  if  the  sun's  electric- 
ity is  negative,  or  positively  if  the  sun's 
is  positive.  The  enormous  disturbances 
which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be 
always  at  work  in  the  sun  must  be  ac- 
companied by  electrical  changes  of  equal 
magnitude,  but  we  know  nothing  as  to 
how  far  these  are  all,  or  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  in  one  direction,  so  as 
to  cause  the  sun  to  maintain  permanently 
a  high  electrical  state,  whether  positive 
or  negative.  Unless  some  such  state  of 
things  exists,  Sir  John  Herschel's  state- 
ment, "  that  this  force  cannot  be  of  the 
nature  of  electric  or  magnetic  forces," 
must  be  accepted,  for,  as  he  points  out, 
"  the  centre  of  gravity  (of  each  particle) 
would  not  be  affected.  The  attraction 
on  one  of  its  sides  would  precisely  equal 
the  repulsion  on  the  other.*  Repulsion 
of  the  cometary  matter  could  only  take 
place  if  this  matter,  after  it  has  been 
driven  off  from  the  nucleus,  and  the 
sun,  have  both  high  electric  potentials  of 
the  same  kind.  Further,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  luminous  jets,  streams,  halos, 
and  envelopes  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  phenomena  as  the  aurora,  the  electri- 
cal brush,  and  the  stratified  discharges 

*   Familiar  Lectures  on   Scientijic   Subjects, 
p.  140. 
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of     exhausted    tubes.      Views     resting  itself  the  new  information  of  a  certain 

more  or  less  on  this  basis  have  been  put  character    which     the     more     modern 

forward  by  several   physicists,   and    in  methods  of  research  have  gained  for  us, 

particular  by  the  late  Professor  Zollner,  and  he  has  stated  briefly  the  more  prob- 

who  endeavored  to  show  that  on  certain  able  hypotheses  as  to  what  is  still  un- 

assumed  data,  which  appeared  to  him  to  known.     Let  us   try  to  catch  in  these 

be  highly  probable,  the  known  laws  of  hypotheses    the     first    strains     of     the 

electricity  are  fully  adequate  to  explain  "Leitmotiv"     of     advancing     perfect 

the  phenomena  of  comets.*  knowledge  of  the  stupendous  and  almost 

The  writer's  task  is  completed.     He  mysterious    phenomena    of    comets. — 

has  defined  sharply  and  kept  clearly  by  Nineteenth  Century. . 


POOR  MATTHIAS. 
BY    MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

Poor  Matthias  !     Found  him  lying 
Fall'n  beneath  his  perch  and  dying — 
Found  him  stiff,  you  say,  though  warm- 
All  convulsed  his  little  form  ? 
Poor  canary  !  many  a  year 
Well  he  knew  his  mistress  dear ; 
Now  in  vain  you  call  his  name. 
Vainly  raise  his  rigid  frame, 
Vainly  warm  him  in  your  breast, 
Vainly  kiss  his  golden  crest — 
Smooth  his  ruffled  plumage  fine, 
Touch  his  trembling  beak  with  wine. 
One  more  gasp — it  is  the  end  ! 
Dead  and  mute  our  tiny  friend  ! 
— Songster  thou  of  many  a  year. 
Now  thy  mistress  brings  thee  here 
Says,  it  fits  that  I  rehearse. 
Tribute  ask'd  by  thee,  a  verse, 
Meed  for  daily  song  of  yore 
Silent  now  forevermore. 

Poor  Matthias  !  Wouldst  thou  have 
More  than  pity?  claim' st  a  stave? 
Friends  more  near  us  than  a  bird 
We  dismiss'd  without  a  word. 
Rover,  with  the  good  brown  head, 
Great  Atossa,  they  are  dead — 
Dead,  and  neither  prose  nor  rhyme 
Tells  the  praises  of  their  prime. 
Thou  didst  know  them  old  and  gray, 
Know  them  in  their  sad  decay  ;j 
Thou  hast  seen  Atossa  sage 
Sit  for  hours  beside  thy  cage  ; 
Thou  wouldst  chirp,  thou  foolish  bird, 
Flutter,  chirp — she  never  stirr'd  ! 


*  A  theory  based  on  chemical  decomposition  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Tyndall  ; 
and  Professor  A.  W.  Wright  and  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney  have  suggested  that  the  bright 
lines  do  not  indicate  heated  matter,  but  are  due  to  the  opacity  of  the  cometary  gas  to  those 
particular  kinds  of  light. 
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What  were  now  these  toys  to  her  ? 
Down  she  sank  amid  her  fur — 
Eyed  thee  with  a  slou  resign* d — 
And  thou  deemedst  cats  were  kind  ! 
— Cruel,  but  composed  and  bland, 
Dumb,  inscrutable  and  grand, 
So  Tiberius  might  have  sat, 
Had  Tiberius  been  a  cat. 

Rover  died — Atossa  too. 
Less  than  they  to  us  are  you  ! 
Nearer  human  were  their  powers, 
Closer  knit  their  life  with  ours. 
Hands  had  stroked  them,  which  are  cold, 
Now  for  years,  in  churchyard  mould  ; 
Comrades  of  our  past  were  they, 
Of  that  unreturning  day. 
Changed  and  aging,  they  and  we 
Dwelt,  it  seem'd,  in  sympathy.  ' 

Always  from  their  presence  broke 
Somewhat  which  remembrance  woke 
Of  the  loved,  the  lost,  the  young — 
Yet  they  died,  and  died  unsung. 

Geist  came  next,  our  little  friend  ; 
Geist  had  verse  to  mourn  his  end. 
Yes,  but  that  enforcement  strong 
Which  compell'd  for  Geist  a  song — 
All  that  gay  courageous  cheer, 
All  that  human  pathos  dear ; 
Soul-fed  eyes  with  suffering  worn, 
Pain  heroically  borne. 
Faithful  love  in  depth  divine — 
Poor  Matthias,  were  they  thine? 

Max  and  Kaiser  we  to-day 
Greet  upon  the  lawn  at  play. 
Max  a  dachshound  without  blot — 
Kaiser  should  be,  but  is  not  ; 
Max,  with  shining  yellow  coat. 
Prinking  ears  and  dewlap  throat — 
Kaiser,  with  his  collie  face. 
Penitent  for  want  of  race. 
— Which  may  be  the  first  to  die. 
Vain  to  augur,  they  or  I  ! 
But,  as  age  comes  on,  I  know. 
Poet's  fire  gets  faint  and  low  ; 
If  so  be  that  travel  they 
First  the  inevitable  way, 
Much  I  doubt  if  they  shall  have 
Dirge  of  mine  to  crown  their  grave. 

Yet,  poor  bird,  thy  tiny  corse 
Moves  me,  somehow,  to  remorse  ; 
Something  haunts  my  conscience,  brings 
Sad,  compunctious  visitings. 
Other  favorites,  dwelling  here. 
Open  lived  to  us,  and  near ; 
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Well  we  knew  when  they  were  glad, 
Plain  we  saw  if  they  were  sad — 
Joy'd  with  them  when  they  were  gay, 
Sooth' d  them  in  their  last  decay — 
Sympathy  could  feel  and  show 
Both  in  weal  of  theirs  and  woe. 

Birds,  companions  more  unknown,  • 

Live  beside  us,  but  alone  ; 
Finding  not,  do  all  they  can, 
Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 
Kindness  we  bestow,  and  praise, 
Laud  their  plumage,  greet  their  lays  ; 
Still,  beneath  their  feather'd  breast, 
Stirs  a  history  unexpress'd. 
Wishes  there,  and  feelings  strong, 
Incommunicably  throng  ; 
What  they  want,  we  cannot  guess, 
Fail  to  track  their  deep  distress — 
Dull  look  on  when  death  is  nigh. 
Note  no  change,  and  let  them  die. 
Poor  Matthias  !  could'st  thou  speak, 
What  a  tale  of  thy  last  week  ! 
Every  morning  did  we  pay 
Stupid  salutations  gay. 
Suited  well  to  health,  but  how 
Mocking,  how  incongruous  now  ! 
Cake  we  offer'd,  sugar,  seed. 
Never  doubtful  of  thy  need  ; 
Praised,  perhaps,  thy  courteous  eye, 

Praised  thy  golden  livery.  ^ 

Gravely  thou  the  while,  poor  dear  ! 
Sat' St  upon  thy  perch  to  hear. 
Fixing  with  a  mute  regard 
-    Us,  thy  human  keepers  hard. 
Troubling,  with  our  chatter  vain, 
Ebb  of  life,  and  mortal  pain — 
Us,  unable  to  divine 
Our  companion's  dying  sign, 
Or  o'erpass  the  severing  sea 
Set  betwixt  ourselves  and  thee. 
Till  the  sand  thy  feathers  smirch 
Fallen  dying  off  thy  perch  ! 

Was  it,  as  the  Grecian  sings, 
Birds  were  born  the  first  of  things, 
Before  the  sun,  before  the  wind, 
Before  the  gods,  before  mankind. 
Airy,  ante-mundane  throng — 
Witness  their  unworldly  song ! 
Proof  they  give,  too,  primal  powers, 
Of  a  prescience  more  than  ours — 
Teach  us,  while  they  come  and  go. 
When  to  sail,  and  when  to  sow. 
Cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill. 
Swallow  skimming  by  the  mill, 
Mark  the  seasons,  map  our  year. 
As  they  show  and  disappear. 
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But,  with  all  this  travail  sage 
Brought  from  that  anterior  age, 
Goes  an  unreversed  decree 
Whereby  strange  are  they  and  we  ; 
Making  want  of  theirs,   and  plan, 
Indiscernible  by  man. 

No,  away  with  tales  like  these 
Stol'n  from  Aristophanes  !  ^ 

Does  it,  if  we  miss  your  mind, 
Prove  us  so  remote  in  kind  ? 
Birds  !  we  but  repeat  on  you 
What  among  ourselves  we  do. 
Somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less, 
'Tis  the  same  unskilfulness. 
What  you  feel,  escapes  our  ken — 
Know  we  more  our  fellow-men  ? 
Human  suffering  at  our  side, 
Ah,  like  yours  is  undescried  ! 
Human  longings,  human  fears, 
Miss  our  eyes  and  miss  our  ears. 
Little  helping,  wounding  much, 
Dull  of  heart,  and  hard  of  touch, 
Brother  man's  despairing  sign 
Who  may  trust  us  to  divine  ? 
Who  assure  us,  sundering  powers 
Stand  not  'twixt  his  soul  and  ours  ? 

Poor  Matthias  !  See,  thy  end 
What  a  lesson  doth  it  lend  ! 
For  that  lesson  thou  shalt  have. 
Dead  canary-bird  !  a  stave  ; 
Telling  how,  one  stormy  day, 
Stress  of  gale  and  showers  of  spray 
Drove  my  daughter  small  and  me 
Inland  from  the  rocks  and  sea. 
Driv'n  inshore,  we  follow  down 
Ancient  streets  of  Hastings  town — 
Slowly  thread  them — when  behold, 
French  canary-merchant  old 
Shepherding  his  flock  of  gold 
In  a  low  dim-lighted  pen 
Scann'd  of  tramps  and  fishermen  ! 
There  a  bird,  high-colored,  fat, 
Proud  of  port,  though  something  squat — 
Pursy,  play'd-out  Philistine — 
Dazzled  Nelly's  youthful  eyne. 
But,  far  in,  obscure,  there  stirr'd 
Ou  his  perch  a  sprightlier  bird, 
Courteous-eyed,  erect  and  slim  ;  ' 

And  I  whisper'd  :   "Fix  on  him!*' 
Home  we  brought  him,  young  and  fair, 
Songs  to  trill  in  Surrey  air, 
Aere  Matthias  sang  his  fill, 
Saw  the  cedars  of  Pains  Hill ; 
Here  he  pour'd  his  little  soul, 
Heard  the  murmur  of  the  Mole, 
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Eight  in  number  now  the  years 
He  hath  pleased  our  eyes  and  ears  ; 
Other  favorites  he  hath  known 
Go,  and  now  himself  is  gone. 
— Fare  thee  well,  companion  dear  ! 
Fare  forever  well,  nor  fear 
Tiny  though  thou  art,   to  stray- 
Down  the  uncompanion'd  way  !  " 
We  without  thee,  little  friend. 
Many  years  have  not  to  spend  ; 
What  are  left,  will  hardly  be 
'Better  than  we  spent  with  thee. 

MacmillafCs  Magazine. 
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There  is  something  remarkable,  and 
not  flattering  to  human  sagacity,  in  the 
periodical  resurrection  of  superstitions. 
Houses,  for  example,  go  on  being 
"  haunted  "  in  country  dristicts,  and  no 
educated  man  notices  the  circumstance. 
Then  comes  a  case  like  that  of  the 
Diummer  of  Tedworth,  or  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost,  and  society  is  deeply 
moved,  philosophers  plunge  into  con- 
troversy, and  he  who  grubs  among  the 
dusty  tracts  of  the  past  finds  a  world  of 
fugitive  literature  on  forgotten  bogies. 
Chairs  move  untouched  by  human  hands, 
and  tables  walk  about  in  lonely  castles 
of  Savoy,  and  no  one  marks  them,  till  a 
day  comes  when  the  furniture  of  some 
American  cottage  is  similarly  afflicted, 
and  then  a  shoddy  new  religion  is  based 
on  the  phenomenon.  The  latest  revival 
among  old  beliefs  is  that  in  the  divining 
rod.  "  Our  liberal  shepherds  give  it  a 
shorter  name,"  and  so  do  our  conserva- 
tive peasants,  calling  the  "  rod  of  Jacob" 
the  "twig."  To  "work  the  twig"  is 
rural  English  for  the  craft  of  Douster- 
swivel  in  the  "  Antiquary,"  and  per- 
haps from  this  comes  our  slang  expres- 
sion to  "  twig"  or  divine,  the  hidden 
meaning  of  another.  Recent  corre- 
spondence in  the  newspapers  has  proved 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 
the  "  twig,"  belief  in  its  powers  is  still 
very  prevalent.  Respectable  people  are 
not  ashamed  to  bear  signed  witness  to 
its  miraculous  powers  of  detecting 
springs  of  water  and  secret  mines.  It 
is  habitually  used  by  the  miners  in  the 
Mendips,  as  Mr.  Woodward  found  ten 
years  ago  ;  and  forked  hazel  divining 
rods  from  the  Mendips  are  a  recognized 


part  of  ethnological  collections.  There 
are  two  ways  of  investigating  the  facts 
or  fancies  about  the  rod.  One  is  to  ex- 
amine it  in  its  actual  operation — a  task 
of  considerable  labor,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  undertaken  by  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  ;  the  other,  and 
easier,  way  is  to  study  the  appearances 
of  the  divining  wand  in  history,  and  that 
is  what  we  propose  to  do  in  this  article. 
When  a  superstition  or  belief  is  widely 
spread  in  Europe,  as  the  faith  in  the 
divining  rod  certainly  is  (in  Germany 
rods  are  hidden  under  babies'  clothes 
when  they  are  baptized),  we  naturally 
expect  to  find  traces  of  it  in  ancient 
times  and  among  savages  all  over  the 
modern  world.  Let  us  take  what  seems 
a  very  similar  example.  There  is  a 
magical  instrument — a  small  fish-shaped 
piece  of  thin,  flat  wood  tied  to  a  thong 
— which,  when  whirled  in  the  air,  pro- 
duces a  strange  noise,  a  compound  of 
roar  and  buzz.  This  instrument  is  sa- 
cred among  the  natives  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  used  to  call  together  the 
men,  and  to  frighten  away  the  women 
from  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  males. 
The  same  instrument  is  used  for  similar 
purposes  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand — parts  of  the 
world  very  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  and  inhabited  by  very  diverse 
races.  It  has  also  been  lately  discovered 
that  the  Greeks  used  this  toy,  which  they 
called  po^ifiog,  in  the  Mysteries  of  Diony- 
sus, and  possibly  it  may  be  identical 
with  the  mystica  vannus  lacchi  (Virgil, 
"  Georgics,"  i.  166).  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that  this  ob- 
ject, called  Turndun  by  the  Australians, 
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is  a  very  early  savage  invention,  proba- 
bly discovered  and  applied  to  religious 
purposes  in  various  separate  centres,  and 
retained  from  the  age  of  savagery  in  the 
mystic  rites  of  Greeks  and  perhaps  of 
Romans.  Well,  do  we  find  anything 
analogous  in  the  case  of  the  divining 
rod  ? 

Future  researches  may  increase  our 
knowledge,  but  at  present  little  or  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  divining  rod  in  clas- 
sical ages,  and  not  very  much  (though 
that  little  is  significant)  among  uncivil- 
ized races.  It  is  true  that  in  all  coun- 
tries rods  or  wands,  the  Latin  virga, 
have  a  magical  power.  Virgil  obtained 
his  mediaeval  repute  as  a  wizard  because 
his  name  was  erroneously  connected 
with  virgula,  the  magic  wand.  But  we 
do  not  actually  know  that  the  ancient 
wand  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  in  Ho- 
mer, or  the  wand  of  Hermes,  was  used, 
like  the  divining  rod,  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  hidden  wealth  or  water. 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  (line 
529),  Apollo  thus  describes  the  caduceus, 
or  wand  of  Hermes  :  "  Thereafter  will 
I  give  thee  a  lovely  wand  of  wealth  and 
riches,  a  golden  wand  with  three  leaves, 
which  shall  keep  thee  ever  unharmed." 
In  later  art  this  wand,  of  caduceus,  is 
usually  entwined  with  serpents  ;  but  on 
one  vase,  at  least,  the  wand  of  Hermes 
is  simply  the  forked  twig  of  our  rustic 
miners  and  water-finders.  The  same 
form  is  found  on  an  engraved  Etruscan 
mirror.*  Now,  was  a  wand  of  this  form 
used  in  classical  times  to  discover  hid- 
den objects  of  value  ?  That  wands  were 
used  by  Scythians  and  Germans  in  vari- 
ous methods  of  casting  lots  is  certain  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
working  of  the  twig.  Cicero  speaks  of 
a  fabled  wand  by  which  wealth  can  be 
procured  ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the 
method  of  its  use,  and  possibly  was  only 
thinking  of  the  rod  of  Hermes,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  hymn  already 
quoted.  There  was  a  Roman  play,  by 
Varro,  called  Virgula  Divina  j  but  it  is 
lost,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  passage  usually  quoted  from 
Seneca  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  divin- 
ing rod  than  with  the  telephone.  Pliny 
is  a  writer  extremely  fond  of  marvels  ; 
yet  when  he  describes  the  various  modes 

*  Preller,  "  AusgewUhlte  Aufsatze, "  p.  154. 


of  finding  wells  of  water,  he  says  noth- 
ing about  the  divining  wand.  The  iso- 
lated texts  from  Scripture  which  are 
usually  referred  to  clearly  indicate  wands 
of  a  different  sort,  if  we  except  Hosea 
4:12,  the  passage  used  as  motto  by  the 
author  of  "  Lettres  qui  deccouvrent 
r  Illusion  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Ba- 
guette" (1696).  This  text  is  translated  in 
our  Bible,  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  dedareth  unto 
thejnj"  Now,  we  have  here  no  refer- 
ence to  the  search  for  wells  and  miner- 
als, but  to  a  form  of  divination  for 
which  the  modern  twig  has  ceased  to  be 
applied.  In  rural  England  people  use 
the  wand  to  find  water,  but  not  to  give 
advice,  or  to  indicate  thieves  or  mur- 
derers ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rod  has 
been  very  much  used  for  these  purposes 
within  the  last  three  centuries.  This 
brings  us  to  the  moral  powers  of  the 
twig  ;  and  here  we  find  some  assistance 
in  our  inquiry  from  the  practices  of  un- 
civilized races.  In  17 19  John  Bell  was 
travelling  across  Asia  ;  he  fell  in  with  a 
Russian  merchant,  who  told  him  of  a 
custom  common  among  the  Mongols. 
The  Russian  had  lost  certain  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  were  stolen  out  of  his  tent. 
The  Kutuchtu  Lama  ordered  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken  to  find  out  the  thief. 
"  One  of  the  Lamas  took  a  bench  with 
four  feet,  and  after  turning  it  in  several 
directions,  at  last  it  pointed  directly  to 
the  tent  where  the  stolen  goods  were 
concealed.  The  Lama  now  mounted 
across  the  bench,  and  soon  carried  it, 
or,  as  was  commonly  believed,  it  carried 
him,  to  the  very  tent,  where  he  ordered 
the  damask  to  be  produced.  The  de- 
mand was  directly  complied  with  ;  for 
it  is  vain  in  such  cases  to  offer  any  ex- 
cuse. "*  Here  we  have  not  a  wand,  in- 
deed, but  a  wooden  object  which  turned 
in  the  direction,  not  of  water  or  miner- 
als, but  of  human  guilt.  A  better  in- 
stance is  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rowley, 
in  his  account  of  the  Mauganja.f  A 
thief  had  stolen  some  corn.  The  medi- 
cine-man, or  sorcerer,  produced  two 
sticks,  which  he  gave  to  four  young 
men,  two  holding  each  stick.  The 
medicine  -man  danced  and  sang  a  magi- 

*  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  156.    Pirikerton,  vii. 
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cal  incantation,  while  a  zebra-tail  and  a 
rattle  were  shaken  over  the  holders  of 
the  sticks.  "  After  a  while,  the  men 
with  the  sticks  had  spasmodic  twitchings 
of  the  arms  and  legs  ;  these  increased 
nearly  to  convulsions.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  native  idea,  it  was  the  sticks 
which  were  possessed  primarily,  and 
through  them  the  men,  who  could  hardly 
hold  them.  The  sticks  whirled  and 
dragged  the  men  round  and  round  like 
mad,  through  bush  and  thorny  shrub, 
and  over  every  obstacle  ;  nothing  stopped 
them  ;  their  bodies  were  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. At  last  they  came  back  to  the  as- 
sembly, whirled  round  again,  and  rushed 
down  the  path  to  fall  panting  and  ex- 
hausted in  the  hut  of  one  of  a  chief's 
wives.  The  sticks,  rolling  to  her  very 
feet,  denounced  her  as  a  thief.  She  de- 
nied it  ;  but  the  medicine-man  answered, 
'  The  spirit  has  declared  her  guilty  ;  the 
spirit  never  lies.'  "  The  woman,  how- 
ever, was  acquitted,  after  a  proxy  trial 
by  ordeal  ;  a  cock,  used  as  her  proxy, 
threw  up  the  muavi,  or  ordeal-poison. 

Here  the  points  to  be  noted  are,  first, 
the  violent  movement  of  the  sticks, 
which  the  men  could  hardly  hold  ;  next, 
the  physical  agitation  of  the  men.  The 
former  point  is  illustrated  by  the  con- 
fession of  a  civil  engineer  writing  in  the 
Times.  This  gentleman  had  seen  the 
rod  successfuly  used  for  water  ;  he  was 
asked  to  try  it  himself,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  twist  in  his 
hands  ''if  an  ocean  rolled  under  his 
feet."  Twist  it  did,  however,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  hold  it,  when  he 
came  above  a  concealed  spring.  An- 
other example  is  quoted  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  374.  A  narrator, 
in  whom  thfe  editor  had  "  implicit  confi- 
dence," mentions  how,  when  a  lady  held 
the  twig  just  over  a  hidden  well,  "  the 
twig  turned  so  quick  as  to  snap,  break- 
ing near  her  fingers."  There  seems  to 
be  no  indiscretion  in  saying,  as  the 
statement  has  often  been  printed  before, 
that  the  lady  spoken  of  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  was  Lady  Milbanke,  mother  of 
the  wife  of  Byron.  Dr.  Hutton,  the 
geologist,  is  quoted  as  a  witness  of  her 
success  in  the  search  for  water  with  the 
divining  rod.  He  says  that,  in  an  ex- 
periment at  Woolwich,  "  the  twigs  twist- 
ed themselves  off  below  her  fingers, 
which  were  considerably  indented  by  so 


forcibly  holding  the  rods  between 
them.*  Next,  the  violent  excitement  of 
the  four  young  men  of  the  Mauganja  is 
paralleled  by  the  physical  experience  of 
the  lady  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
"  A  degree  of  agitation  was  visible  in 
her  face  when  she  first  made  the  experi- 
ment ;  she  says  this  agitation  was  great" 
when  she  first  began  to  practise  the  art, 
or  whatever  we  are  to  call  it.  Again, 
in  "  Lettres  qui  decouvrent  I'lllusion" 
(p.  63),  we  read  that  Jacques  Aymar 
(who  discovered  the  Lyons  murderer  in 
1692)  se  sent  tout  emu — feels  greatly  agi- 
tated— when  he  comes  on  that  of  which 
he  is  in  search.  On  page  97  of  the  same 
volume,  the  body  of  the  man  who  holds 
the  divining  rod  is  described  as  "  vio- 
lently agitated."  When  Aymar  entered 
the  room  where  the  murder,  to  be  de- 
scribed later,  was  committed,  "  his  pulse 
rose  as  if  he  were  in  a  burning  fever, 
and  the  wand  turned  rapidly  in  his 
hands"  ("  Lettres,"  p.  107).  But  the 
most  singular  parallel  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  African  wizard  must  be 
quoted  from  a  curious  pamphlet  already 
referred  to,  a  translation  of  the  old 
French  "  Verge  de  Jacob,"  written,  an- 
notated, and  published  by  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Welton.  Mr.  Welton  seems  to  have 
been  a  believer  in  mesmerism,  animal 
magnetism,  and  similar  doctrines,  but 
the  coincidence  of  his  story  with  that  of 
the  African  sorcerer  is  none  the  less  re- 
markable. It  is  a  coincidence  which 
must  almost  be  "undesigned."  Mr. 
Welton's  wife  was  what  modern  occult 
philosophers  call  a  "  Sensitive."  In 
1 85 1,  he  wished  her  to  try  an  experi- 
ment with  the  rod  in  a  garden,  and 
sent  a  maid-servant  to  bring  "  a  cer- 
tain stick  that  stood  behind  the  parlor 
door.  In  great  terror  she  brought  it  to 
the  garden,  her  hand  firmly  clutched  on 
the  stick,  nor  could  she  let  it  go.  ..." 
The  stick  was  given  to  Mrs.  Welton, 
"  and  it  drew  her  with  very  considerable 
force  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
to  a  bed  of  poppies,  where  she  stopped." 
Here  water  was  found,  and  the  gardener, 
who  had  given  up  his  lease  as  there  was 
no  well  in  the  garden,  had  the  lease  re- 
newed. 


*  Quoted  in  Jacob's  Rod  ;  London,  n.d.,  a 
translation  of  "  La  Verge  de  Jacob,"  Lyon, 
1693. 
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We  have  thus  evidence  to  show  (and 
much  more  might  be  adduced)  that  the 
belief  in  the  divining  rod,  or  in  analo- 
gous instruments,  is  not  confined  to  the 
European  races.  The  superstition,  or 
whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  produces  the 
same  effects  of  physical  agitation,  and 
the  use  of  the  rod  is  accompanied  with 
similar,  phenomena  among  Mongols, 
English  people,  Frenchmen,  and  the 
natives  of  Central  Africa.  The  same 
coincidences  are  found  in  almost  all  su- 
perstitious practices,  and  in  the  effects 
of  these  practices  on  believers.  The 
Chinese  use  a  form  of  planchette,  which 
is  half  a  divining  rod — a  branch  of  the 
peach  tree  ;  and  "  spiritualism"  is  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  religion  of 
most  savage  tribes,  a  Maori  seance  being 
more  impressive  than  anything  the  civil- 
ized Sludge  can  offer  his  credulous  pa- 
trons. From  these  facts  different  people 
draw  different  inferences.  Believers  say 
that  the  wide  distribution  of  their  favor- 
ite mysteries  is  a  proof  that  "  there  is 
something  in  them."  The  incredulous 
look  on  our  modern  "  twigs,"  and  turn- 
ing-tables, and  ghost  stories  as  mere 
"  survivals"  from  the  stage  of  savage 
culture,  or  want  of  culture,  when  the 
fancy  of  half-starved  man  was  active  and 
his  reason  uncritical. 

The  great  authority  for  the  modern 
history  of  the  divining  rod  is  a  work 
published  by  M.  Chevreuil,  in  Paris,  in 
1854.  M.  Chevreuil,  probably  with 
truth,  regarded  the  wand  as  much  on  a 
par  with  the  turning-tables,  which,  in 
1854,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
He  studied  the  topic  historically,  and  his 
book,  with  a  few  accessible  French 
tracts  and  letters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, must  here  be  our  guide.  A  good 
deal  of  M.  Chevreuil's  learning,  it  should 
be  said,  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages,' '  but  the  French  author  is  much 
more  exhaustive  in  his  treatment  of  the 
topic,  M.  Chevreuil  could  find  no 
earlier  book  on  the  twig  than  the  "  Tes- 
tament du  Frere  Basil  Valentin,"  a  holy 
man  who  flourished  (the  twig)  about 
J  413  ;  but  whose  treatise  is  possibly 
apocryphal.  According  to  Basil  Valen- 
tin, the  twig  was  regarded  with  awe  by 
ignorant  laboring  men,  which  is  still 
true.     Paracelsus,  though  he  has  a  repu- 


tation for  magical  daring,  thought  the 
use  of  the  twig  "  uncertain  and  unlaw- 
ful ;"  and  Agricola,  in  his  "  De  Re 
Metallica"  (1546)  expresses  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  about  the  use  of  the  rod  in 
mining.  A  traveller  of  1554  found  that 
the  wand  was  not  used — and  this  seems 
to  have  surprised  him — in  the  mines  of 
Macedonia.  Most  of  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  accounted  for  the 
turning  of  the  rod  by  "  sympathy," 
which  was  then  as  favorite  an  explana- 
tion of  everything  as  evolution  is  to-day. 
In  1630  the  Baron  de  Beau  Soleil  of 
Bohemia  (his  name  sounds  rather  Bohe- 
mian) came  to  France  with  his  wife,  and 
made  much  use  of  the  rod  in  the  search 
for  water  and  minerals.  The  baroness 
wrote  a  little  volume  on  the  subject,  af- 
terward reprinted  in  a  great  storehouse 
of  this  lore,  "  La  Physique  Occulte, "  of 
Vallemont.  Kircher,  a  Jesuit,  made 
experiments  which  came  to  nothing  ; 
but  Gaspard  Schott,  a  learned  writer, 
cautiously  declined  to  say  that  the  devil 
was  always  "  at  the  bottom  of  it"  when 
the  rod  turned  successfully.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  rod  was  placed  before  our 
own  Royal  Society  by  Boyle,  in  1666, 
but  the  society  was  not  more  successful 
here  than  in  dealing  with  the  philosophi- 
cal difficulty  proposed  by  Charles  IT. 
In  1679  De  Saint  Romain,  deserting  the 
old  hypothesis  of  secret  "  sympathies," 
explained  the  motion  of  the  rod  (suppos- 
ing it  to  move)  by  the  action  of  corpus- 
cules.  From  this  time  the  question  be- 
came the  playing  ground  of  the  Cartesian 
and  other  philosophers.  The  struggle 
was  between  theories  of  "  atoms,"  mag- 
netism, "  corpuscules,"  electric  effluvia, 
and  so  forth,  on  one  side,  and  the  im- 
mediate action  of  devils,  or  of  conscious 
imposture,  on  the  other.  The  contro- 
versy, comparatively  simple  as  long  as 
the  rod  only  indicated  hidden  water  or 
minerals,  was  complicated  by  the  revival 
of  the  savage  discovery  that  the  wand 
could  "  smell  out"  moral  offences.  As 
long  as  the  twig  turned  over  material 
objects,  you  could  imagine  sympathies 
and  "  effluvia"  at  pleasure.  But  when 
the  wand  twirled  over  the  scene  of  a 
murder,  or  dragged  the  expert  after  the 
traces  of  the  culprit,  fresh  explanations 
were  wanted.  Le  Brun  wrote  to  Male- 
branche  on  July  8th,  1689,  to  tell  him 
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that  the  wand  only  turned  over  what  the 
holder  had  the  intention  of  discovering.* 
If  he  were  following  a  murderer,  the 
wand  good-naturedly  refused  to  distract 
him  by  turning  over  hidden  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  Valleraont  says  that 
when  a  peasant  was  using  the  wand  to 
find  water,  it  turned  over  a  spot  in  a 
wood  where  a  murdered  woman  w^as 
buried,  and  it  conducted  the  peasant  to 
the  murderer's  house.  These  events 
seem  inconsistent  with  Le  Brun's  theory 
of  intention.  Malebranche  replied,  in 
effect,  that  he  had  only  heard  of  the 
turning  of  the  wand  over  water  and  min- 
erals ;  that  it  then  turned  (if  turn  it  did) 
by  virtue  of  some  such  force  as  electric- 
ity ;  that,  if  such  force  existed,  the  wand 
would  turn  over  open  water.  But  it 
does  not  so  turn  ;  and,  as  physical 
causes  are  constant,  it  follows  that  the 
turning  of  the  rod  cannot  be  the  result 
of  a  physical  cause.  The  only  other  ex- 
planation is  an  intelligent  cause — either 
the  will  of  an  impostor,  or  the  action  of 
a  spirit.  Good  spirits  would  not  med- 
dle with  such  matters  ;  therefore  either 
the  devil  or  an  impostor  causes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  rod,  if  it  does  move  at  all. 
This  logic  is  not  agreeable  to  believers 
in  the  twig  ;  but  there  the  controversy 
stood,  till,  in  1692,  Jacques  Aymar,  a 
peasant  of  Dauphine,  by  the  use  of  the 
twig  discovered  one  of  the  Lyons  mur- 
derers. 

The  story  of  this  singular  event  has 
recently  been  told,  but  inaccurately,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  second-hand  com- 
pilation, in  the  St.  James' s  Gazette. 
Though  the  anecdote  is  pretty  well 
known,  it  must  here  be  briefly  repeated. 
No  affair  can  be  better  authenticated, 
and  our  version  is  abridged  from  the 
"  Relations"  of  "  Monsieur  le  Procu- 
reur  du  Roi,  Monsieur  I'Abbe  de  la 
Garde,  Monsieur  Panthot,  Doyen  des 
Medecins  de  Lyon,  and  Monsieur  Au- 
bert,  Avocat  celebre." 

On  July  5th,  1692,  a  vintner  and  his 
wife  were  found  dead  in  the  cellar  of 
their  shop  at  Lyons.  They  had  been 
killed  by  blows  from  a  hedging-knife, 
and  their  money  had  been  stolen.  The 
culprits  could  not  be  discovered,  and  a 
neighbor  took  upon  him  to  bring  to  Ly- 
ons a  peasant  out  of  Dauphine,  named 

*  "  Lettres  sur  la  Baguette,"  pp.  106-112. 


Jacques  Aymar,  a  man  noted  for  his 
skill  with  the  divining  rod.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Criminel  and  the  Procureur  du 
Roi,  took  Aymar  into  the  cellar,  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  rod  of  the  first  wood 
that  came  to  hand.  According  to  the 
Procureur  du  Roi,  the  rod  did  not  move 
till  Aymar  reached  the  very  spot  where 
the  crime  had  been  committed.  His 
pulse  then  rose,  and  the  wand  twisted 
rapidly.  "  Guided  by  the  wand  or  by 
some  internal  sensation,"  Aymar  now 
followed  the  track  of  the  assassins,  en- 
tered the  court  of  the  archbishop's  pal- 
ace, left  the  town  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  He  reached  a  gardener's  house, 
which  he  declared  the  men  had  entered, 
and  some  children  confessed  that  three 
men  {whom  they  described)  had  come  into 
the  house  one  Sunday  morning.  Aymar 
followed  the  track  up  the  river,  pointed 
out  all  the  places  where  the  men  had 
landed,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
stopped  at  last  at  the  door  of  the  prison 
of  Beaucaire.  He  was  admitted,  looked 
at  the  prisoners,  and  picked  out  as  the 
murderer  a  little  hunchback  (had  the 
children  described  a  hunchback  ?)  who 
had  just  been  brought  in  for  a  small 
theft.  The  hunchback  was  taken  to 
Lyons,  and  he  was  recognized,  on  the 
way,  by  the  people  at  all  the  stages 
where  he  had  stopped.  At  Lyons  he 
was  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime,  and  had  guarded  the 
door.  Aymar  pursued  the  other  cul- 
prits to  the  coast,  followed  them  by  sea, 
landed  where  they  had  landed,  and  only 
desisted  from  his  search  when  they 
crossed  the  frontier.  As  for  the  hunch- 
back, he  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  be- 
ing condemned  on  his  own  confession. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  put  to 
the  torture  to  make  him  confess.  If 
this  had  been  done  his  admissions  would, 
of  course,  have  been  as  valueless  as  those 
of  the  victims  in  trials  for  witchcraft. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the 
famous  Lyons  murders.  It  must  be 
added  that  many  experiments  were  made 
with  Aymar  in  Paris,  and  that  they  were 
all  failures.  He  fell  into  every  trap  that 
was  set  for  him  ;  detected  thieves  who 
were  innocent,  failed  to  detect  the  guilty, 
and  invented  absurd  excuses  ;  alleging, 
for  example,  that  the  rod  would  not  in- 
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dicate  a  murderer  who  had  confessed,  or 
who  was  drunk  when  he  committed  his 
crime.  These  excuses  seem  to  annihi- 
late the  wild  contemporary  theory  of 
Chauvin  and  others,  that  the  body  of  a 
murderer  naturally  exhales  an  invisible 
matiere  meurtriere — peculiar  indestructi- 
ble atoms,  which  may  be  detected  by 
the  expert  with  the  rod.  Something  like 
the  same  theory,  we  believe,  has  been 
used  to  explain  the  pretended  phenom- 
ena of  haunted  houses.  But  the  wildest 
philosophical  credulity  is  staggered  by  a 
matiere  meurtriere  which  is  disengaged 
by  the  body  of  a  sober,  but  not  by  that 
of  an  intoxicated,  murderer,  which  sur- 
vives tempests  in  the  air,  and  endures 
for  many  years,  but  is  dissipated  the 
moment  the  murderer  confesses.  Be- 
lievers in  Aymar  have  conjectured  that 
his  real  powers  were  destroyed  by  the 
excitements  of  Paris,  and  that  he  took 
to  imposture  ;  but  this  is  an  effort  of 
too  easy  good-nature.  When  Vallemont 
defended  Aymar  (1693)  in  the  book 
called  "  La  Physique  Occulte,"  he  de- 
clared that  Aymar  was  physically  affect- 
ed to  an  unpleasant  extent  by  matiere 
meutrilre,  but  was  not  thus  agitated 
when  he  used  the  rod  to  discover  min- 
erals. We  have  seen  that,  if  modem 
evidence  can  be  trusted,  holders  of  the 
rod  are  occasionally  much  agitated  even 
when  they  are  only  in  search  of  wells. 
The  story  gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  con- 
troversy, and  the  case  remains  a  judicial 
puzzle,  but  little  elucidated  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  hunchback,  who  may  have 
been  insane,  or  morbid,  or  wearied  by 
constant  questioning  till  he  was  tired  of 
his  life.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age. 

The  next  use  of  the  rod  was  very 
much  like  that  of  "  tipping"  and  turn- 
ing tables.  Experts  held  it  (as  did  Le 
Pere  Menestrier,  1694),  questions  were 
asked,  and  the  wand  answered  by  turn- 
ing in  various  directions.  By  way  of 
showing  the  inconsistency  of  all  philoso- 
phies of  the  wand,  it  may  be  said  that 
one  girl  found  it  turned  over  concealed 
gold  if  she  held  gold  in  her  hand,  while 
another  found  that  it  indicated  the  met- 
als so  long  as  she  did  not  carry  gold  with 
her  in  the  quest.  In  the  search  for  wa- 
ter, ecclesiastics  were  particularly  fond 
of  using  the  rod.  The  Marechal  de 
Boufflers  dug  many  wells,  and  found  no 


water,  on  the  indications  of  a  rod  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prieur  de  Dorenic,  near 
Guise.  In  1700  a  cure,  near  Toulouse, 
used  the  wand  to  answer  questions, 
which,  like  planchette,  it  often  answered 
wrong.  The  great  sourcier,  or  water- 
finder  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  one 
Bleton.  He  declared  that  the  rod  was 
a  mere  index,  and  that  physical  sensa- 
tions of  the  searcher  communicated 
themselves  to  the  wand.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  African  theory,  that  the 
stick  is  inspired,  while  the  men  who 
held  it  are  only  influenced  by  the  stick. 
On  the  whole,  Bleton's  idea  seems  the 
less  absurd,  but  Bleton  himself  often 
failed  when  watched  with  scientific  care 
by  the  incredulous.  Paramelle,  who 
wrote  on  methods  of  discovering  wells, 
in  1856,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wand  turns  in  the  hands  of  certain  indi- 
viduals of  peculiar  temperament,  and 
that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  there  are,  or  are  not,  wells  in 
the  places  where  it  turns. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  for  the 
turning  of  the  wand  is  a  shade  better 
than  that  for  the  magical  turning  of  ta- 
bles. If  there  are  no  phenomena  of  this 
sort  at  all,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  be- 
lief in  them  is  so  widely  diffused.  But 
if  the  phenomena  are  purely  subjective, 
owing  to  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
action  of  nervous  patients,  then  they  are 
precisely  of  the  sort  which  the  cunning 
medicine- man  observes,  and  makes  his 
profit  out  of,  even  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  society.  Once  introduced,  these 
practices  never  die  out  among  the  con- 
servative and  unprogressive  class  of 
peasants  ;  and,  every  now  and  then, 
they  attract  the  curiosity  of  philoso- 
phers, or  win  the  belief  of  the  credulous 
among  the  educated  classes.  Then 
comes,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  a  revival 
of  ancient  superstition.  For  it  were  as 
easy  to  pluck  the  comet  out  of  the  sky 
by  the  tail,  as  to  eradicate  superstition 
from  the  mind  of  man. 

Perhaps  one  good  word  may  be  said 
for  the  divining  rod.  Considering  the 
chances  it  has  enjoyed,  the  rod  has  done 
less  mischief  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  might  very  well  have  become 
in  Europe,  a  kind  of  ordeal,  or  method 
of  searching  for  and  trying  malefactors. 
Men  like  Jacques  Aymar  might  have 
played,  on  a  larger  scale,   the  part  of 
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Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.  Aymar  was, 
indeed,  employed  by  some  young  men 
to  point  out,  by  help  of  the  wand,  the 
houses  of  ladies  who  had  been  more  frail 
than  faithful.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France,  this  re- 
search was  not  regarded  with  favor,  and 
put  the  final  touch  on  the  discomfiture 
of   Aymar.     So   far   as   we   know,    the 


hunchback  of  Lyons  was  the  only  vic- 
tim of  the  "  twig"  who  ever  suffered  in 
civilized  society.  It  is  true  that,  in 
rural  England,  the  movements  of  a 
Bible,  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  have 
been  thought  to  point  out  the  guilty. 
But  even  that  evidence  is  not  held  good 
enough  to  go  to  a  jury. — Cornhill  Mag- 
azine. 


A    STUDY   OF    LONGFELLOW. 


BY    HENRY    NORMAN. 


There  will  be  held,  in  the  first  month 
of  the  new  year,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
by  the  permission  of  Mr  Henry  Irving, 
a  meeting  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial 
Committee,  when  the  sub-committee  will 
present  a  report  on  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  the  large  sum  of  money  that  has 
been  already  subscribed  for  perpetuating 
in  some  visible  shape  the  memory  of  the 
most  popular  of  American  poets. 

When  George  Ticknor  wrote  to  recom- 
mend Longfellow  to  Dean  Milman  he 
said  of  him  :  ' '  He  is  a  most  amiable  and 
agreeable  person,  of  whom  we  are  all 
very  fond.' '  When  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  occasion  to  mention  "  Evangeline," 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "  Mr.  Longfellow's 
pleasing  and  popular  poem."  When 
Longfellow  visited  the  Queen — he  him- 
self is  authority  for  this  statement — she 
actually  said  as  he  was  taking  his  leave, 
' '  We  shall  not  forget  you.  Why,  all  my 
servants  read  your  poetry. ' '  These  three 
quotations  express  the  general  mental 
attitude  toward  Longfellow  and  his 
poetry  ;  in  each  case  the  words  are  kind 
enough  and — with  one  possible  exception 
— the  speaker  meant  to  be  complimen- 
tary ;  but  there  is  an  undertone  of  depre- 
ciation, and  a  distant  suggestion  of  the 
unpleasant  significance  of  faint  praise. 
In  short,  and  in  spite  of  the  present  re- 
markable display  of  public  good-will  ^in 
high  places,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  cultured  English  opinion 
has  long  been  to  class  him  with  the  poets 
of  mediocrity — a  race  unpleasing  alike  to 
gods,  men,  and  publishers. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  what  are  the  special  reasons 
that  have  led  to  this  classification  of 
Longfellow  with  the  mediocre  poets,  and 


before  his  personality  is  lost  in  the  "  re- 
markable retirement  of  the  grave,"  to 
consider  him  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
criticism  midway  between  cultured  dis- 
dain and  popular  eulogy.  The  literary 
notice  which  his  works  have  received  has 
been  of  such  a  superficial  or  one-sided 
character  that  an  attempt  to  estimate 
them  with  some  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin,  and  on  their  mer- 
its, is  much  to  be  desired.  The  brilliant 
composition  of  the  Memorial  Committee 
must  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  it,  too,  is  a  popular  movement,  and 
therefore  without  influence  upon  dispas- 
sionate criticism.  The  striking  in- 
equality of  Longfellow's  work  renders 
the  thankless  task  of  discrimination  the 
duty  of  some  one  who  has  honored  him 
as  a  man,  for  it  is  the  best  service  toward 
securing  the  just  appreciation  of  him  as 
a  poet. 

The  first  of  the  special  reasons,  then, 
for  the  low  rank  of  Longfellow's  poetry 
is  that  much  of  it  is  didactic.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  made  this  tendency 
unavoidable  ;  his  Puritan  birth  and  edu- 
cation gave  him  the  moral  fibre  for  which 
the  New  England  character  is  noted,  his 
direct  ancestors  being  among  those  early 
pilgrims  of  whom  Emerson  has  said  that 
they  were  so  righteous  they  had  to  hold 
on  to  the  huckleberry  bushes  for  fear  of 
being  translated.  Then  his  Puritan 
temperament  was  fertilized  by  several 
years  of  residence  in  Germany  at  the 
time  when  the  rabid  naturalism  of  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  had  crystallized 
into  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  humanism. 
A  tender-hearted  man,  in  comfortable 
and  easy  surroundings,  following,  like 
all  the  young  American  writers  of  his 
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time,  in  the  footsteps  of  Bryant,  with 
this  fertilized  Puritanism,  how  could  his 
verses  be  anything  but  didactic  ?  And 
didactic  verse,  as  such,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed ;  we  find  the  delighted  critics  de- 
claring that  his  poems  "  are  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  the  best  and  purest  senti- 
ments," that  his  lines  "  are  as  happy  in 
their  expression  as  they  are  correct  in 
their  moral  tendency  ;"  and  as  late  as 
1844,  E.  P.  Whipple  writing  that  Long- 
fellow's great  characteristic  is  "  address- 
ing the  moral  nature  through  the  imagi- 
nation, of  linking  moral  truth  to  intellect- 
ual beauty. "  So,  being  applauded,  he 
went  on,  perfectly  conscious  of  what  he 
was  doing,  and  of  the  audience  he  was 
addressing — "  Maiden,  who  read'st  this 
simple  rhyme,"  for  instance.  His  life 
and  all  his  writings  show  that  he  was 
profoundly  in  earnest  ;  he  was  not 
preaching  merely  because  preaching  was 
popular.  His  prose  works,  in  particular, 
are  permeated  with  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  "  Psalm  of  Life."  "  Therefore 
should  every  man  wait — should  bide  his 
time.  Not  in  listless  idleness — not  in 
useless  pastime — not  in  querulous  de- 
jection, but  in  constant,  steady,  cheerful 
endeavors,  always  willing  and  fulfilling, 
and  accomplishing  his  task."  Similar 
sentiments  furnish  mottoes  for  two  of  his 
books,  and  occur  again  and  again  in  their 
pages.  Now,  waiving  any  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  didactic  poetry,  the  fact  is 
clear  that  this  age  professes  to  believe  in 
art  for  art's  sake  ;  the  artist  must  not  be 
conscious  of  any  purpose  ;  his  function 
is  to  depict  ;  truth  "  to  be  loved,  needs 
only  to  be  seen."  Mr.  Buchanan,  for 
instance,  is  so  well  aware  of  this  fact 
that  he  feels  compelled  to  preface  his 
latest  novels,  which  show  nothing  much 
worse  than  what  the  Germans  call  a 
Tendenz,  with  a  kind  of  defiant  apology. 
"  So  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
critical  public  which  patronizes  the  mod- 
ern school  of  poetry  will  tolerate  the 
crudeness  of  such  rhymed  exhortation  as 
"  Be  resolute  and  calm. "  Longfellow's 
natural  bent  and  circumstances  made 
him  didactic,  and  he  secured  his  first 
laurels  by  following  this  bent ;  we  belong 
to  an  age  which  is  horrified  at  what  has 
been  wittily  called  ' '  the  illicit  convey- 
ance of  useful  knowledge,"  and  which 
looks  upon  preaching  out  of  church  as 
savoring  of  impertinence  ;    so  we  have 


handed  his  poems  over  to  that  class  of 
readers  upon  whose  shelves  they  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  Bible  and  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

In  the  second  place,  Longfellow  has 
been  judged  by  his  early  poems.  It  was 
a  misfortune  for  a  man  destined  to  a 
long  and  gradual  development  that  his 
first  efforts  should  attract  so  much  at- 
tention, for  people  have  continued  to 
bear  them  in  mind  long  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  fairly  reflected  in  them. 
The  poetry  by  which  Longfellow  is 
known  to-day  to  the  majority  of  his 
readers  thus  consists  of  verses  written 
while  he  was  still  uncertain  whether  he 
was  singing  or  preaching,  and  long  be- 
fore he  had  any  conception  of  poetry  as 
distinct  from  verse-writing.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  two  pieces  which  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  his  name — the 
"Psalm  of  Life"  and  "Excelsior." 
The  first  of  these  is  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  consider 
the  thought  of  it  apart  from  the  form. 

We  can  escape  this  difficulty,  however, 
by  taking  it  in  a  foreign  tongue.  "  La 
vie  des  grands  hommes  nous  apprend 
que  nous  pouvons  rendre  nos  existences 
sublimes. ' '  The  language  of  the  trans- 
lation is  at  least  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
original,  and  how  extremely  common- 
place— or  worse — the  thought  is  !  So, 
too,  is  the  whole  poem  when  we  have 
once  escaped  from  the  youthful  and 
pulpit  associations  which  cling  to  it. 
Yet  the  above  translation  is  by  M.  Emile 
Montegut,  m  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  one 
made  for  the  present  occasion.  No 
wonder  he  declares  that  the  jolis  details 
in  Longfellow's  poetry  are  tro^  souveni 
noyes  dans  de  melancoliques  puerilites. 

"  Excelsior"  is  no  better.  Mr.  M. 
VV^  Rossetti  has  aptly  described  it  as  ad 
captandum  poetry,  i.e.  depending  for  its 
effect,  like  some  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  stories, 
upon  a  kind  of  trick — in  this  case  the 
recurrence  of  the  catch-word  "  Excel- 
sior !"  Making  all  allowance  for  alle- 
gory, the  imagery  is  preposterous.  It  is 
impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  young 
man  who  commits  suicide  by  climbing  an 
Alpine  mountain  at  night  with  no  other 
object  than  to  keep  getting  higher.  As 
some  one  has  said,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  frozen  to 
death.     And  when,  in  addition,   he  re- 
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fuses  all  shelter  and  even  declines  advice 
as  to  the  precautions  to  be  observed  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  get  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  carries  in  his  hand  a  banner 
with  "  Excelsior  " — which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  motto  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
upon  it,  the  poem  becomes  ridiculous, 
and  even,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  suggests,  irri- 
tating. We  are  told  that  it  symbolizes 
the  man  of  genius  in  his  struggle  to  at- 
tain his  ideal,  ever  striving  to  climb 
higher  and  higher,  and  scorning  every- 
thing that  might  distract  him.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  stop  to  point  out  that 
the  metaphor  breaks  down  at  almost 
every  point. 

Beside  early  poems  which  are  un- 
worthy of  his  subsequent  attainments, 
Longfellow  is  known  by  other  early 
poems  of  considerable  merit  which  have 
become  wearisome  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  a  barrel-organ  treatment,  and  like 
many  good  sayings  and  stirring  songs 
have  become  at  last  intolerable.  It  is 
only  the  greatest  works  that  can  be  con- 
stantly repeated  without  palling.  Thus 
in  the  fact  that  Longfellow  is  known  to 
the  majority  of  his  readers  by  his  early 
poems,  and  that  these  were  either  origi- 
nally commonplace  or  have  become  com- 
monplace by  an  unfortunate  popularity, 
we  find  a  further  reason  for  the  compar- 
atively low  estimate  in  which  he  is  held. 

Li  any  estimate  of  his  genius  Long- 
fellow deserves  attention  first  for  his 
prose,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is 
probable  that  of  five  hundred  persons 
who  are  fairly  familiar  with  all  his  poetry, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  that  has  read 
his  prose  works.  Without  counting  con- 
tributions to  the  North  American  Review, 
which  are  no  longer  of  any  special  value, 
Longfellow's  prose  consists  of  three 
works,  "  Outre-Mer, "  a  "  pilgrimage  ;" 
"  Hyperion,"  a  "  romance  ;"  and 
**  Kavanagh,"  a  "  tale."  The  two  thin 
octavo  volumes  of  the  original  edition  of 
"  Hyperion  ' '  recall  a  couple  of  interest- 
ing incidents  of  Longfellow's  life.  The 
publisher,  Colman,  of  New  York,  be- 
came bankrupt  immediately  after  their 
appearance,  and  all  the  copies,  except 
the  few  that  were  already  sold,  were 
seized  by  the  creditors  and  kept  for 
nearly  eighteen  months.  This  was  a 
cruel  blow  for  a  young  author,  and 
Longfellow  said,  when  he  told  me  the 


story,  "  Of  course  I  was  in  despair,  for 
I  supposed  the  book  was  entirely 
ruined,"  adding  with  a  quiet  chuckle, 
"but  it  managed  to  survive."  Paul 
Fleming,  the  hero,  represents  Longfellow 
himself  (he  once  acknowledged  the  por- 
trait so  far  as  to  say,  "  He  was  what  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  "),  and  Mary 
Ashburton,  the  heroine,  is  the  Miss 
Appleton  whom  the  poet  afterward  mar- 
ried, and  to  win  whose  love  by  a  faithful 
picture  of  his  own  feelings "  before  and 
after  her  refusal  of  him,  the  book  was 
written.  So,  at  least,  the  story  runs, 
and  if  it  is  true,  the  romance  was  no  less 
successful  in  private  than  in  public. 

Longfellow's  prose  has  four  distinct 
characteristics  :  clearness  and  originality 
of  style,  remarkable  erudition,  humor, 
and  an  unbounded  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  first 
two  of  these,  but  the  second  two  have 
been  generally  overlooked,  and  they 
throw  so  much  light  upon  Longfellow's 
temperament  and  therefore  upon  his 
poetry,  that  they  call  for  special  notice. 
He  has  never  received  due  credit  for  his 
humor,  which  has  been  pronounced  in- 
different by  the  critics,  who  were  prob- 
ably among  the  majority  who  have  not 
read  the  poet's  prose,  and  it  will  remain 
indifferent  to  people  who  roar  over 
"  Josh  Billings ''  and  the  Danbury 
News  J  but  if  space  permitted  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  Longfellow  was  a 
humorist  of  much  originality  and  merit. 
One  example  may  be  given  :  the  old  ser- 
vant, he  tells  us  in  "  Kavanagh,"  was 
about  to  retire  from  the  family,  "  being 
engaged  to  a  travelling  dentist,  who,  in 
filling  her  teeth  with  amalgam,  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  fill  a  soft  place  in  her 
heart  with  something  still  more  danger- 
ous and  mercurial."  This  is  a  perfectly 
characteristic  specimen,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  pages  of  professed 
wits  anything  neater  and  lighter.  Among 
his  friends  Longfellow  was  famous  for 
his  wit  and  as  a  capital  raconteur. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Emerson  says, 
"  I  had  rather  have  a  good  symbol  of  my 
thought,  or  a  good  analogy,  than  the 
suffrage  of  Kant  or  Plato."  If  this  is  a 
reasonable  preference,  Longfellow's  un- 
bounded fertility  of  imagination,  is  an 
important  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his 
work.  I  called  it  the  fourth  character- 
istic of  his  prose,  but  it  would  be  more 
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accurately  described  as  the  most  promi- 
nent of  his  mental  traits.  His  style  is 
charming,  his  humor  is  ' '  choicely  good, 
and  his  scholarship  is  extensive  ;  but  the 
play  of  his  imagination  is  beyond  all 
question  the  greatest  of  his  powers.  It 
is  perfectly  described  in  the  following 
account  of  one  of  his  heroes  :  "  Imag- 
ination was  therulingpower  of  his  mind. 
His  thoughts  were  twin  -  born  ;  the 
thought  itself,  and  its  figurative  sem- 
blance in  the  outer  world.  Thus, 
through  the  quiet,  still  waters  of  his  soul 
each  image  floated  double,  swan  and 
shadow."  This  is  literally  true  of 
Longfellow  ;  almost  every  thought  came 
to  him  clothed  in  some  simile,  it  seems 
as  if  he  could  grasp  his  own  ideas  only 
through  some  material  presentation  of 
them  ;  he  was  indeed  what  he  called  him- 
self in  his  last  poem, 

"  A  dreamer  of  dreams, 

To  whom  what  is  and  what  seems 

Are  often  the  same." 

For  instance,  describing  the  village 
schoolmaster,  he  says  :  "  They  saw  him 
daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the  common 
path  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  that 
underneath  that  hard  and  cold  exterior 
lay  folded  delicate  golden  wings,  where- 
with, when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over, 
he  soared  and  revelled  in  the  evening 
air."  A  beautiful  peasant-girl  offered 
to  tell  him  the  story  of  the  Liebenstein, 
"  but  before  she  began,  she  rested  a 
moment  on  her  oars,  and  taking  the 
crucifix  which  hung  suspended  from  her 
neck,  kissed  it,  and  then  let  it  sink  into 
her  bosom,  as  if  it  were  an  anchor  she 
was  letting  down  into  her  heart.' '  What 
could  be  prettier  ?  And  here  is  an  orig- 
inal one  :  The  old  professor  ' '  loved  soli- 
tude, and  silence,  and  candle-light,  and 
the  deep  midnight.  '  For, '  said  he,  '  if 
the  morning  hours,  are  the  wings  of  the 
day,  I  only  fold  them  about  me  to  sleep 
more  sweetly,  knowing  that,  at  its  other 
extremity,  the  day,  like  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  has  an  epicurean  morsel — a  parson's 
nose  ;  and  on  this  oily  midnight  my  spirit 
revels  and  is  glad.'  "  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  match  this  delightful  and  racy 
comparison.  This  double  sight,  how- 
ever, sometimes  betrayed  its  possessor, 
as  in  the  following  instance  :  ' '  The  pass- 
ing years  had  drunk  a  portion  of  the 
light  from  her  eyes,  and  left  their  traces 
on  her  cheeks,   as  birds   that  drink  at 


lakes  leave  their  footprints  on  the  mar- 
gin." This  is  too  good,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  such  a  thought  and  simile 
"  floated  double"  into  any  one's  mind. 

Had  Longfellow  written  nothing  but 
his  three  prose  works,  he  would  have  de- 
served a  name  in  American  letters,  as 
much  for  the  literary  excellence  of  his 
books  as  for  his  services  in  breaking  the 
way  for  an  American  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man authors.  Upon  the  heels  of  this 
supposition  naturally  comes  the  wish 
that  he  had  given  us  more  prose;  most 
people  would  willingly  exchange  the 
"  New  England  Tragedies  "  for  another 
"  Hyperion,"  and  would  give  the  "  Di- 
vine Tragedy  "  to  boot.  But  after  1849 
he  never  turned  his  pen  to  prose. 

Longfellow's  poetry  is  very  varied  in 
character,  he  has  tried  his  wine  in  every 
kind  of  vessel,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it 
is  very  unequal  in  quality.  Leigh  Hunt 
said  that  authors  must  sift  their  own 
works  to  save  posterity  the  trouble  of 
choice — "  posterity  is  so  rich  and  idle" 
— but  Longfellow  constantly  added  to 
his  volumes  and  never  subtracted  from 
them.  The  selected  poems  of  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  have  lately  ap- 
peared, to  present  their  authors  in  a  fair 
light  ;  but  each  of  these  was  more  in- 
dependent of  the  critic's  selective  art 
than  was  the  author  of  "  Excelsior  "  and 
the  "Saga  of  King  Olaf."  With  all 
deference  to  the  great  popularity  of  many 
of  his  poems,  and  after  due  considera- 
tion of  the  subtleties  of  American  eulogy, 
it  seems  clear  enough  that  much  of 
Longfellow's  poetry  has  little  or  no  per- 
manent value.  An  occasional  nod  may 
be  forgiven  even  to  Homer,  but  Long- 
fellow nods  too  often.  Versification 
was  so  easy  to  him,  and  his  sympathy 
was  so  much  more  prompt  than  discrim- 
inating— as  shown,  for  instance,  in  his 
toleration  of  bores  and  the  ridiculous 
apology  he  once  gave  for  it — "  Who 
would  be  kind  to  them  if  I  were  not  ?" 
that  he  seldom  refused  an  invitation  to 
write,  or  chacked  his  own  impulse  to  do 
so.  The  latest  illustration  of  rhis  is 
afforded  by  his  action  when  the  (jhildren 
of  Cambridge  presented  him  on  his 
birthday  with  a  chair  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  "  spreading  chestnut-tree." 
It  was  a  pretty  gift,  and  might  have  been 
fittingly  acknowledged,  one  would  think, 
in  a  simple  letter.     Longfellow,    how- 
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ever,  composed  a  string  of  verses,  and 
caused  a  thousand  copies  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  children.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  he  thus  gave 
pleasure  to  the  children  of  Cambridge, 
and  that  they  would  treasure  the  lines 
addressed  to  them  by  the  great  poet ;  but 
there  is  a  good  sense,  as  well  as  a  bad 
one,  in  which  a  man  may  write  with  a 
view  to  his  biographers,  and  even  if  we 
admit  that  "  this  splendid  ebon  throne" 
is  an  appropriate  epithet  for  an  ordinary 
black  arm-chair,  it  is  still  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  a  man  of  Longfellow's 
good  taste  could  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  demand  in  pom- 
pous verse  "  by  what  right  divine  "  he 
could  claim  a  thing  that  had  just  been 
given  to  him. 

With  epic  poetry  properly  so  called, 
Longfellow  had,  of  course,  nothing  to 
do.  He  wrote,  however,  two  long  poems 
which  have  been  termed  miniature  epics. 
These  are  "  Evangeline"  and  the  "  Song 
of  Hiawatha."  The  first  is  a  middle 
member  of  an  interesting  literary  pedi- 
gree. J.  H.  V  OSS  was  the  creator  of  the 
modern  idyllic  epic,  his  "  Luise"  appear- 
ing in  1795.  Goethe's  "  Hermann  und 
Dorothea"  was  published  in  1797,  and 
its  relation  to  the  preceding  work  may 
be  determined  from  what  Goethe  said  of 
Voss  some  time  afterward.  "  There  are 
few  who  have  had  such  an  influence  as 
he  upon  the  higher  German  culture. 
One  who  is  so  permeated  with  his  worth 
as  I  am  scarcely  knows  how  to  honor  his 
memory  too  much."  In  1847  "  Evange- 
line" appeared,  and  although  I  know  of 
no  direct  evidence  to  connect  it  with 
Goethe's  poem,  Longfellow's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  German  literature, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  two  works, 
make  the  source  of  his  inspiration 
reasonably  certain.  In  1848  the 
"  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  "  was 
published,  and  we  have  Clough's  own 
testimony  concerning  its  origin.  He 
wrote  to  Emerson,  "  Will  you  convey  to 
Mr.  Longfellow  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
reading  of  his  '  Evangeline  '  aloud  to  my 
mother  and  sister  which,  coming  after  a 
re-perusal  of  the  Iliad,  occasioned  this 
outbreak  of  hexameters."  So  we  have 
a  direct  line  of  descent,"  Luise, "  "  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,"  "  Evangeline," 
"  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich." 

"Evangeline"  was  Longfellow's  favor- 
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ite  of  his  own  poems,  and  yet  he  was 
indebted  for  the  story  almost  as  it  stands, 
to  Hawthorne,  with  whom  it  was  not 
original.  Under  the  date  of  October 
24th,  1838,  the  story  is  sketched  out  in 
Hawthorne's  note-book,  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  given  to  him  by  "  H. 
L.  C — "  (Conolly),  who  had  it  from  a 
French  Canadian.  James  T.  Fields 
tells  how  Hawthorne  made  it  over  to 
Longfellow  for  a  poem,  not  caring  much 
for  it  himself  for  a  story,  and  finding 
that  it  struck  Longfellow's  fancy.  The 
groundwork  of  the  poem  Longfellow  got, 
he  once  said,  from  a  visit  to  the  poor- 
house  in  Philadelphia.  Strange  to  say, 
he  was  never  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  but  drew  his  information 
about  the  life  of  the  people  from  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  and  his  history  from  Hali- 
burton.  This  work  did  more  to  estab- 
lish Longfellow's  reputation  than  any  of 
his  previous  ones,  and  if,  as  has  been 
said  by  one  of  theprofoundest  of  critics, 
poems  are  to  be  judged  by  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  they  leave  the  reader, 
the  high  place  which  "  Evangeline"  oc- 
cupies in  popular  esteem  is  justly  award- 
ed to  it  ;  for  its  chaste  style  and  homely 
imagery,  with  its  sympathetic  and  occa- 
sionally dramatic  story,  produce  a  refined 
and  elevated  impression,  and  present  a 
beautiful  and  invigorating  picture  of 
"  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures, 
and  is  patient,"  of  "the  beauty  and 
strength  of  woman's  devotion." 

Longfellow's  countrymen  were  proud 
of  his  success  with  "  Evangeline,"  but 
they  were  still  more  delighted  when  the 
"Song  of  Hiawatha"  appeared,  for  it 
seemed  to  them  to  herald  the  advent  of 
the  long-looked-for  American  poet,  the 
messiah  of  their  national  literature.  At 
last  they  found  themselves  possessed  of 
a  poem  which  owed  nothing  to  previous 
literature  or  European  tradition,  but 
sang  of  the  prairie,  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  races,  and  the  mythology  of 
their  own  great  West.  The  success  of 
the  book  was  enormous  ;  ten  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  five  weeks,  and  fifty 
thousand  in  eighteen  months.  By  many 
foreign  critics,  too,  "  Hiawatha"  was 
enthusiastically  received.  M.  Emile 
Montegut,  for  instance,  wrote  of  it  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  as  follows  : 
"  Puisse  le  succes  de  cette  oeuvre  char- 
mante  persuader  a    M.    Longfellow  de 
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marcher  dans  cette  voie  sans  etre  tente 
d'en  sortirdesormais!"  Even  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  said  it  was  "  made  for  posterity  and 
permanence;'  Mr.  Bright  has  recently 
recommended  it  as  a  remedy  for  sickness 
and  loneliness  ;  and  at  least  two  of  the 
English  reviews  in  their  obituary  notices 
assigned  to  it  the  highest  place  among 
Longfellow's  poems.  And  in  the 
memorial  article  in  t\\Q  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  expresses  con- 
temporary American  opinion  as  follows: 
*'  *  Hiawatha'  is,  nut  merely  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  as  a  moral  achievement, 
greatly  in  advance  of  '  Evangeline. '  It 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  poet's  masterpiece, 
the  fullest  expression  of  his  mind. 
Theme  and  treatment  perfectly  corre- 
spond ;  the  former  calling  forth  all  the 
poet's  peculiar  talent  ;  the  latter  taxing, 
yet  exquisitely  illustrating,  his  literary 
skill." 

Now,  we  have  here  either  a  magnifi- 
cent poetical  work  in  "  Hiawatha,"  or 
else  a  vast  amount  of  misplaced  admira- 
tion. I  think  the  latter  is  the  case.  At 
any  rate  the  question  will  bear  exami- 
nation. 

Longfellow  believed  that  he  had  found 
in  the  writings  of  Schoolcraft,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  the  materials  for  a  new  epic, 
an  American  saga.  It  was  natural  that 
a  poet  with  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  previous  spontaneous  epics  of  the 
world,  and  who  had  just  safely  accom- 
plished one  long  poetic  flight,  should 
seek  eagerly  for  the  legendary  material 
to  enable  him  to  make  another  and 
longer  one.  But  it  is  trite  to  suggest 
that  the  "  Heimskringla "  and  the 
"  Nibelungenlied  *'  are  as  impossible  to 
us  as  the  Doric  temple  or  the  Gothic 
cathedral  ;  both  factors  in  their  creation 
are  gone — the  spirit  which  could  produce 
them  and  the  need  which  they  satis- 
'  fied.  Insteadof  holding,  therefore,  that 
the  Iroquois  tradition  of  Hiawatha  found 
its  voice  in  Longfellow  as  the  Sagas 
found  theirs  in  some  unknown  minstrel, 
or  as  the  Hebrew  word  came  to  the 
prophet,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Longfellow  looked  about  him  for  mate- 
rial for  a  poem  which  should  be  like  the 
old  poems,  and  thought  he  had  found  it 
in  the  Iroquois  legend,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Lowell  throws  out  a  true 
hint  wheo   he   speaks  of  Longfellow  as 


"  driven  to  take  refuge  among  the  red 
men." 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this 
''  Indian  Edda,"  as  its  author  called  it, 
is  the  metre.  This  is  simple  enough  in 
itself,  being  nothing  but  a  trochaic  di- 
meter, but  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
chosen  for  an  English  poem  of  some  five 
thousand  six  hundred  lines.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  any  one  could 
have  thought  that  the  machine-like 
monotony  of  over  twenty  thousand  suc- 
cessive trochees  would  be  anything  but 
extremely  wearisome  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
one  can  read  them  without  finding  out 
the  fact.  The  beautiful  flexibility  of 
Greek,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  the  building  up  of  words  and  sen- 
tences delightful  in  themselves  as  music 
and  intelligence  combined,  made  such 
metres  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
writers,  but  the  English  language  is  not 
sufficiently  malleable  and  musical  to  war- 
rant us  in  dropping  the  "  ornaments  of 
rhyme"  and  confining  ourselves  to  a 
measure  so  extremely  simple.  The 
monotony  of  the  versification  of 
"  Hiawatha"  is  revealed  by  the  first 
lines,  and  is  present,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, throughout  the  whole  poem  ;  and 
even  these  exceptions  are  passages  which 
are  beautiful,  not  because  of  the  metre, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  In  reading  them  one 
does  not  notice  the  metre,  and  they 
would  be  equally  effective  if  printed  as 
prose.  A  curious  defence  of  the  metre 
of  "  Hiawatha"  has  been  made  by  a 
French  critic  :  "La  melodie  des  vers, 
rapide  et  monotone,  ressemble  singuliere- 
ment  aux  voix  de  la  nature,  qui  ne  se 
fatigue  jamais  de  repeter  toujours  les 
memes  sons."  This  is  ingenious,  but 
inadequate,  for  the  sounds  of  nature  are 
not  monotonous,  but  infinitely  varied  ; 
it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  na- 
ture's coloring  is  monotonous  because 
the  forest  is  all  green.  The  forest  green 
is  beautiful  because  of  its  infinite  variety 
of  tints  and  play  of  light,  and  the  sounds 
of  nature  are  entrancing  because  they  are 
never  constant  ;  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall changes  every  moment,  and  even 
the  "  burly,  dozing  humble-bee"  sweeps 
the  whole  gamut  as  he  approaches  or  re- 
cedes. The  cuckoo,  too — an  excellent 
illustration,  as  his  note  is  not  a  bad 
trochee  —  understands     the    rhetorical 
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value  of  the  pause  ;  it  is  terrible  to  think 
of  him  crying  "cuckoo"  twenty  thou- 
sand times. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  graver 
charge  to  be  brought  against  "  Hia- 
watha." The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is 
without  interest.  The  character  of 
"  Hiawatha"  is  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning, and  the  deeds  by  which  he  ed- 
ucates his  brethren  and  frees  them  from 
oppression  do  not  arouse  our  sympathy 
in  any  way;  the  whole  story  is  little  bet- 
ter than  an  Indian  nursery  tale.  Long- 
fellow has,  too,  drawn  so  freely  upon 
the  uncouth  redskin  dialect  that  he  has 
made  much  of  his  work  positively  ludi- 
crous. Pau-Puk-Keewis,  Gitche-Gume, 
Sheshebwug,  Mudjekeewis,  Baimwawa, 
Sah  -  sah  -  je  -  wun,  Kah  -  gah-gee,  the 
Puk-widjies,  the  Jeebi,  how  could  any 
one  write  a  great  poem  with  such  dra- 
matis per  sonce  as  these  ?  The  work  con- 
tains, of  course,  occasional  quaint  and 
pretty  passages,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of 
really  vigorous  writing — e.g^  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  canto,  but  as  a 
whole  it  seems  an  example  of  genuine 
poetic  power  and  sympathy  misapplied, 
and  can  hardly  have  failed,  by  its  im- 
mense circulation,  to  exert  a  weakening 
influence  on  American  literature. 

Of  all  forms  of  poetry  the  lyric  is  pre- 
eminently the  one  which  should  rest  upon 
what  has  been  called  the  "  autobio- 
graphic basis,"  and  almost  every  one  of 
Longfellow's  lyrics  has  this  characteris- 
tic. The  autobiographic  basis,  how- 
ever, is  of  two  kinds,  personal  and 
local.  The  personal  is  seen  when  the 
lyric  has  its  origin  in  some  deep-rooted 
emotion  in  the  poet's  breast,  love,  dis- 
appointment, jealousy,  anger;  the  local 
basis  is  when  the  lyric  is  the  expression 
of  the  poet's  emotional  relationship  to 
some  merely  local  interest,  a  view,  a 
house,  or  even  a  person.  In  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two,  but  v.^hen  the  distinction  can  be 
clearly  made  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
former  is  the  higher  and  greater  kind  of 
poetic  inspiration;  its  interest  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  and  not  half  universal 
and  half  local.  A  glance  through  the 
index  of  Longfellow's  collected  works 
shows  that  the  autobiographic  basis  of 
the  majority  of  his  lyrics  is  the  local 
one.  "  To  the  River  Charles,"  "  The 
Belfry   of  Bruges,"    "  The   Arsenal   yt 


Springfield,"  "  The  Lighthouse,"  "  The 
Fire  of  Driftwood,"  "The  Herons  of 
Elmwood,"  "  The  Bridge  " — these  are 
specimens  of  the  subjects  that  attracted 
his  pen.  Some  concrete  interest  is  nec- 
essary to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the 
less  cultivated  reader,  the  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  have  each  of  his  thoughts 
linked  to  a  fact,  and  hence  the  welcome 
which  these  lyrics  have  received  from 
those  who  form  the  majority  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  exhibit  no  sudden  trans- 
port when  a  poetic  idea  reveals  itself  ; 
none  of  the  insight  of  great  passion  ; 
little  of  the  suggestion  of  an  original 
view.  Given  a  man  of  healthy  tempera- 
ment, of  tender  heart,  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  genuine  poetic  faculty, 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  uneventful 
privacy,  and  these  are  just  the  lyrics 
that  he  would  naturally  write.  This 
is  not  saying  so  little  as  might  at  first 
appear,  for  such  a  coincidence  of  man 
and  circumstances  is  rare  in  our  time. 
And  though  there  is  much  of  Long- 
fellow's lyrical  poetry  that  is  common- 
place enough,  there  is  not  wanting  some 
that  belongs  to  a  high  order  of  verse. 

A  poet  who  was   the   reflection   and> 
echo  of  our  common  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  Longfellow  would  naturally  find-" 
much  of  his  inspiration  take  the  corre- 
sponding poetical  form,  the   epic-lyric. 
"  King    Witlaf's   Drinking  Horn"  and' 
the    "Wreck    of    the    Hesperus"    are 
among   the  best,    as  they  are   the   best 
known  of  his  ballads.      "Paul  Revere's 
Ride"  suggests  and  can  sustain  compari- 
son with  Browning's  "  How  they  brought 
the  good  news  from  Ghent."     But  by 
far  his  best  single  epic-lyric  piece  is  the- 
"  Skeleton  in  Armor,"   a  splendid   and' 
powerful  piece  of  versification.     There 
is  nothing  in  English  that  has  caught  the- 
old  Norse  spirit  better  than  Longfellow's. 
"  Saga  of  King  Olaf,"    the   Musician's 
tale  at  the  Wayside  Inn.     It  is  the  single- 
time  when  Longfellow  has  been   strong,, 
when  he  has  shown  real  passion.     With 
great  variety  of  style  and  metre  he  has 
wrought  the   "  Heimskringla"    into  an 
animated  and  impulsive  English  poem. 
The  best  of  the  twenty-two  divisions  of 
the  Saga  are  "  Thora  of  Rimol, "  "  The 
Wraith  of  Odin,"     "  Thangbrand    the 
Priest,"  "  King  Olaf's  Christmas,"  and 
"King  Olaf  and   Earl   Sigvald."     The 
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"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  exhibit  all 
the  marked  features  of  Longfellow's 
poetical  work.  Thfe  following  key  to  the 
persons  who  figure  in  them  was  given  to 
me  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Owen,  Long- 
fellow's first  publisher  and  life-long  Bo- 
hemian friend  :  The  Landlord,  Lyman 
Howe  (the  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  Howe 
Tavern,  near  Sudbury,  Massachusetts)  ; 
the  Student,  Henry  Ware  Wales  ;  the 
Spanish  Jew,  Isaac  Edraeles  ;  the 
Sicilian,  Luigi  Monti  ;  the  Musician,  Ole 
Bull  ;  the  Poet,  Thomas  W.  Parsons  ; 
the  Theologian,  Samuel  Longfellow. 
Three  of  these  persons  are  still  living. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  their  meeting  under  such  circum- 
stances is  wholly  fictitious  ;  they  were 
not  even  all  mutually  acquainted,  and 
their  only  common  ground  was  in  the 
poet's  imagination.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  if  most  of  them — possibly  in- 
cluding the  author  himself — ever  stopped 
at  the  Wayside  Inn  at  all. 

The  sonnet  was  a  form  of  poetical  ex- 
pression well  suited  to  Longfellow's 
genius.  So  far  as  his  muse  bore  him  he 
was  accustomed  to  think  clearly  ;  he  had 
great  power  of  imagination,  and  an  ac- 
curate aim  in  literary  matters.  Beside 
these  he  was  possessed  of  a  characteris- 
tic which  is  perhaps  the  one  most  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  the  school 
of  poetry  prevalent  at  the  present  day, 
viz.  a  constant  self-control.  A  di- 
thyramb would  have  been  impossible  to 
him  ;  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  and 
the  freest  of  his  songs  exhibits  a  com- 
plete subordination  of  the  parts.  Just 
as  in  the  prestissimo  each  finger  of  the 
pianist  falls  accurately  upon  the  proper 
note,  so,  in  the  most  rapid  utterance  of 
which  the  sonnet-writer  is  capable,  ac- 
curacy of  accent,  syllable,  contrasted 
rhyme,  quatrain,  and  octave,  must  be 
strictly  secured.  To  this  difficult  end 
self-control  is  the  one  indispensable  at- 
tribute. 

As  we  might  expect,  most  of  Longfel- 
low's sonnets  are  in  the  legitimate  form, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  preserve 
the  due  separation  of  the  quatrains,  an 
observance  which  is  easily,  and  therefore 
frequently,  neglected.  He  had,  too,  the 
power  to  make  the  sonnet  sing,  one  of 
its  primary  attributes,  and  one  which  is 
utterly  absent  from  many  of  the  com- 


plicated sonnets  of  the  last  few  years. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  readers 
of  Longfellow's  sonnets  will  be  conscious 
of  missing  something  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  on  reflection  will  find 
that  something  to  be  richness  and  luxury 
of  imagery  and  language.  The  self-con- 
trol, however,  which  is  demanded  by  the 
sonnet  gives  it  necessarily  a  certain  asceti- 
cism ;  it  is  a  finely-chiselled,  well-fitted 
work  of  art,  and  we  miss  a  familiar  lux- 
uriance in  sonnets  which  answer  this  de- 
scription, only  because  our  taste  has 
been  vitiated  by  constant  reading  of  bad 
examples.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this 
compare  a  couple  of  sonnets  from  the 
earlier  English  poets— say  Ben  Jonson, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  even  Wordsworth — 
w^ith  any  of  the  sonnets  of  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti,  for  instance,  and  see  if  he  does  not 
find  the  latter  by  comparison  cloying, 
burning,  overladen,  and  tangled,  Leigh 
Hunt's  fourth  rule  for  the  sonnet  was, 
'  *  It  must  not  have  a  speck  of  obscurity. ' ' 
One  may  almost  say  that  half  our  con- 
temporary sonnets  have  not  a  speck  of 
transparency. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  English 
language  contains  a  series  of  six  original 
sonnets  equal  in  every  point  to  those 
which  are  prefixed  to  Longfellow's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Divina  Commedia." 
They  are  perfect  in  form,  splendid  and 
yet  moderate  in  language,  and  full  of 
scholarly  suggestion  ;  they  exhibit  a  dis- 
tinct progression  of  thought,  and,  though 
they  are  of  great  virility,  their  singing 
quality  never  relaxes.  The  sonnets  on 
"  Giotto's  Tower,"  "Night,"  "Presi- 
dent Garfield,"  "  My  Books  "  '"  Possi- 
bilities," the  pathetic  "  Victor  and  Van- 
quished," and  several  of  his  earlier  ones, 
exhibit  Longfellow's  best  work,  and  are 
surpassed  by  few  modern  sonnets,  if  by 
any. 

If,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  many 
languages,  a  poet  possesses  a  true  gift  of 
song,  the  same  qualities  which  make  him 
a  good  sonneteer  will  make  him  a  good 
translator.  The  same  clearness,  sub- 
ordination of  himself  to  the  style  of  his 
model,  constant  s^lf-control  in  avoiding 
unwarranted  addition  or  subtraction — 
these  are  the  indispensables  to  good  trans- 
lation. To  reproduce  the  total  impres- 
sion made  by  the  original,  with  only  the 
slightest  possible  departure  from  exact 
transcription  —  to  turn  literalism    into 
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realism — should  be  the  translator's  ideal. 
An  example  of  such  a  translation  is  fur- 
nished by  Strodtmann's  rendering  of. 
Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song,"  beginning, 
"  Es  fiillt  der  Strahl  auf  Burg  und 
Thai."  Longfellow,  by  his  extensive 
linguistic  knowledge  and  skill  with 
rhyme  and  metres,  was  exceptionally 
well  fitted  for  the  work  of  translation, 
and  he  employed  his  gifts  to  such  good 
purpose  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  him  that,  as  a  translator,  he  had  no 
living  rival. 

Every  one  knows  that  it  is  much  more 
ditificult  to  translate  a  folk-song  well  than 
an  artistic  poem,  and  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  rollicking  side  of  Ger- 
man university  life  remembers  the  never- 
failing  "  Kneiplied  "  of  sweet  "  Aenn- 
chen  von  Tharau,"  and  what  a  really 
large  place  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the 
students,  each  of  whom  believes  in  its 
peculiar  applicability  to  a  certain  ' '  Aenn- 
chen"  of  his  own,  present  or  to  come. 
So  a  few  stanzas  from  it  will  serve  to 
show  Longfellow's  facility.  He  translat- 
ed it  directly  from  the  Low  German  of 
its  author,  Simon  Dach  ;  the  following 
German  words  are  Herder's  translation, 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  Ger- 
many. This  will  explain  the  few  dis- 
crepancies. 

"  Aennchen  von  Tharau  hat  wieder  ihr  Herz 
Auf  mich  gerichtet  in  Lieb  und  in  Schmerz. 

it:  *  *  *  * 

Krankheit,  Verfolgung,  Betrubniss  und  Pein 
Soil  unsrer  Liebe  Verknotigung  sein. 
Wiirdest  du  gleich  einmal  von  mir  getrennt, 
Lebtest  da,  wo  man  die  Sonne  kaum  kennt  ; 
Ich   will   dir    folgen   durch   Walder,    durch 

Meer, 
Eisen  und  Kerker  und  feindliches  Heer. 
Aennchen  von  Tharau,   mein  Licht,  meirie 

Sonn', 
Mein    Leben   schliesst  sich  um  deines  her 

um." 

"  Annie  of  Tharaw  her  heart  once  again, 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

4:  *  *  4:  4: 

Oppression   and  sickness,   and  sorrow  and 

pain, 
Shall   be   to   our   true  love  as  links  to  the 

chain. 
Should'st  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander 

alone, 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce 

known, 
Through  forests  I'll  follow,  and  where  the 

sea  flows. 
Through   ice,    and    through    iron,    through 

armies  of  foes. 
Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun, 
The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven  in 

one." 


Longfellow's  great  work  as  a  trans- 
lator, however,  and  perhaps  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  is  his  three  splendid 
volumes  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia." 
His  election  to  the  position  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Dante  Society  at  Cam- 
bridge— a  position  in  which  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  has  succeeded  him — was  a 
fitting  recognition  of  this  work.  As 
early  as  1839,  in  his  "Voices  of  the 
Night,"  he  published  translations  of  a 
few  of  the  chosen  passages  of  the  poem, 
but  it  was  not  until  1863,  when  in  need 
of  some  anodyne  for  the  shock  caused 
by  the  terrible  death  of  his  wife,  that  he 
determined  to  attempt  a  version  of  the 
entire  "  Divine  Comedy."  The  people 
of  Florence  had  given  notice  of  their  ap- 
proaching celebration  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tenary of  Dante's  birth,  and  had  invited 
the  co-operation  of  all  lovers  of  the  poet, 
so  there  was  a  special  appropriateness 
in  the  time  of  his  work.  The  translation 
of  the  "  Inferno"  was  completed  and 
sent  to  the  printer.  He  then  invited  two 
of  his  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art, 
at  Harvard  University — the  chiarissimo 
sign  ore  and  frof 07ido  cognoscitore  di  Dante 
to  whom  Witte  dedicated  his  variorum 
edition  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova" — and  Mr. 
Lowell,  to  assist  him  in  the  delicate 
work  of  final  revision.  Mr.  Norton  has 
given  the  following  account  of  their 
meetings  :  "  Every  Wednesday  even- 
ing Mr.  Lowell  and  I  met  in  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's study  to  listen  while  he  read  a 
canto  of  his  translation  from  the  proof- 
sheet.  We  paused  over  every  doubtful 
passage,  discussed  the  various  readings, 
considered  the  true  meaning  of  obscure 
words  and  phrases,  sought  for  the  most 
exact  equivalent  of  Dante's  expression, 
objected,  criticised,  praised,  with  a  free- 
dom that  was  made  perfect  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's absolute  sweetness,  simplicity, 
and  modesty,  and  by  the  entire  confi- 
dence which  existed  between  us."  Ten 
copies  of  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Inferno"  were  printed, 
bearing  the  special  dedication,  "  In 
Commemorazione  del  Secentesimo 
Anniversario  della  Nascita  di  Dante 
Alighieri,"  and  five  of  them  were  de- 
spatched to  Florence  as  a  New  World 
contribution  to  the  festival  of  May,  1865. 
The  two  remaining  parts  were  prepared 
with  the  same  care,  and  the  three  vol- 
umes  of  the  complete  translation    ap- 
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peared  early  in  1867.  With  what  sym- 
pathy Longfellow  performed  his  great 
task  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  note  which  he 
wrote  while  at  work  on  Dante  :  "How 
different  from  this  gossip  is  the  divine 
Dante  with  which  I  begin  the  morning  ! 
I  write  a  few  lines  every  day  before  break- 
fast. It  is  the  first  thing  I  do — the  morn- 
ing prayer,  the  key-note  of  the  day." 

To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  this  translation,  and  to  cite 
passages  for  comparison  with  the  orig- 
inal, would  take  up  far  too  much  space. 
For  the  same  reason  a  number  of  eulo- 
gistic reviews  which  are  before  me  must 
all  be  condensed  into  the  statement  that 
the  work  has  received  the  comntendation 
of  almost  every  famous  Dante  scholar, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  every 
literary  authority.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Longfellow's  presentation  of 
the  **  mediaeval  miracle  of  song"  is  by 
far  the  best  that  we  have,  and  probably 
the  best  that  we  shall  have  in  English, 
and  that  it  will  take  final  rank  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  American 
letters 

To  raise  again  here  the  old  question 
of  Longfellow's  originality  would  be  to 
depart  widely  from  the  intention  of  dis- 
cussing only  the  unfamiliar  aspects  of 
his  work.  The  best  thing  that  has  been 
said  upon  the  subject,  and  one  which 
contains  more  truth  than  do  all  the 
pages  of  literary  comparisons,  is  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  a  German  critic  : 
"  Besondere  Originalitat  wird  man  bei 
Longfellow  vergeblich  suchen,  wenn  man 
sie  nicht  in  seiner  bezaubernden  Gemii- 
thstiefe  erblicken  will."  "We  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  special  orginality  in 
Longfellow,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  per- 
ceive it  in  his  fascinating  depth  of  heart. " 
This  is  the  whole  truth  in  the  matter  : 
Longfellow  possessed  an  aboriginal 
humanity  of  disposition  ;  his  spirit 
seemed  to  go  back  from  the  modern 
complication  of  motives  to  the  sources 
of  human  feeling. 

Two  days  after  Longfellow's  death  a 
friend  of  mine  who  knew  him  very  well 
wrote  to  me  as  follows  :  "  It  is  sur- 
prising how  the  man  has  taken  hold  of 
the  hearts  of  all.  I  have  never  heard 
him  say  anything  very  striking,  or  very 
grand  or  beautiful,  yet  his  face  is  always 
associated   in    my  mind  with    qualities 


partaking  of  all  three.  He  had  not  a 
majestic  presence  to  stir  you  into  great 
feeling  for  himself  personally,  yet  one 
could  not  see  his  face,  nor  see  or  know 
his  daily  life  and  ways,  without  being 
deeply  inspired  by  the  simplicity,  purity, 
and  entire  unselfishness  of  his  nature." 
This  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
common  experience.  The  smaller  acts 
and  sayings  of  his  life,  assumedly  the 
best  indexes  of  a  man's  character, 
showed  the  "  invincible  sweetness"  of 
the  underlying  disposition.  I  remember 
that  he  told  me  once  that  a  Chicago  lady 
had  sent  him  a  packet  containing  two 
hundred  of  her  visiting-cards,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  put  his  autograph 
upon  each  of  them,  as  she  was  about  to 
give  a  reception  to  her  friends,  and 
wished  to  present  them  with  some  pleas- 
ing memento  of  the  occasion.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  lady's  cards 
had  promptly  found  their  way  to  his 
waste  basket.  "  Oh,  no  !"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  and  almost  of  reproach, 
and  added,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  "  I  returned  them 
with  a  note,  saying  that  the  many  de- 
mands upon  my  time  made  it  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  as  she  asked." 
Mr.  William  Winter  has  told  us  that 
when  he  once  alluded  to  Poe's  attacks 
upon  Longfellow — mostly  contemptible 
fabrications — the  latter  only  said  gravely, 
"  My  work  seemed  to  give  him  much 
trouble,  first  and  last  ;  but  Mr.  Poe  is 
dead,  and  I  am  alive,  and  still  writing, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter." 
Then  he  picked  up  a  volume  of  Poe,  and 
particularly  commended  certain  pieces. 
And  one  who  knew  Longfellow  inti- 
mately all  his  life  has  just  said,  "  Noth- 
ing human  that  I  ever  saw  exceeded  the 
tenacity  of  his  friendship."  In  the 
light  of  these  anecdotes  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  of  the  universal  affection 
that  was  felt  for  him,  or  to  find  one  re- 
viewer saying,  "  How  like  a  benediction 
on  our  homes  his  music  falls  !" 

All  this  bears  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  German  critic  in  attributing 
Longfellow's  originality  to  his  Gemiith- 
stiefe,  or  depth  of  heart  ;  and  to  those 
who  hold  with  Lotze  and  his  school  that 
the  choicest  parts  of  our  experience  are 
those  that  come  to  us  from  the  Gemi/th, 
this  originality  will  seem  one  of  no  mean 
order. 
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In  conclusion,  setting  aside  for  the 
moment  what  it  has  been  the  special  ob- 
ject of  this  study  to  show,  namely,  that, 
besides  writing  a  quantity  of  common- 
place verse,  Longfellow  has  done  really 
first-rate  work  in  several  fields,  and  that 
he  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  higher  rank 
than  that  to  which  the  critics  have  cus- 
tomarily assigned  him  ;  and  admitting 
all  that  any  one  wishes  about  art  for  its 
own  sake,  we  must  still  recognize  and 
honor  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  the 
people.  It  is  certain  that  multitudes  of 
people  have  received  direct  help  from 
Longfellow's  poetry — their  lives  have 
gained  new  sentiment,  their  sorrows  have 
been  made  less  dismal,  they  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  efforts  to  live 
decently. 

Longfellow  preserved  to  the  end  the 
vigorous  and  cheery  tone  of  his  song  ; 


not  even  such  a  subject  as  "  Morituri 
Salutamus"  could  dampen  it.  While 
some  men  of  genius  in  their  worship  at 
what  one  of  their  own  number  has  called 
the  "  altar  to  the  unknown  god  of  un- 
achieved desire,"  are  writhing  in  their 
efforts  to  parade  all  the  sensuousness  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  this 
simple  man  with  his  sweetness  of  life — a 
"  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread  " — 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  with- 
out our  reverent  recognition.  His  was 
not  the  gift  of  "  song  which  shall  spur 
•  you  to  soar,"  but  we  may  be  confident 
that  whenever  the  army  of  true  bards  is 
mustered,  the  suffrage  of  future  ages  will 
not  grudge  him  the  fulfilment  of  his 
modest  hope — "  to  have  my  place  pre- 
served among  the  rest." — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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Europe  at  the  present  hour  is  full  of 
signs  and  premonitions  of  a  coming  cri- 
sis. Visibly  she  is  drifting  upon  an- 
other of  those  cataracts  of  event  which 
break  the  course  of  History:  each  of 
them  a  series  of  rapids,  down  which  the 
Past  has  descended  into  the  Present, 
and  the  Present  will  plunge  into  the  new 
Future.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  to 
dispel  the  comforting  dream  of  that 
"millennial"  time  when  the  nations 
will  rest  in  amity,  cultivating  the  arts  of 
war  no  more.  Doubtless  it  will  come  ; 
but  the  world  is  a  long  way  yet  from  that 
happy  goal.  Every  European  Settle- 
ment is  still  but  a  temporary  arrangement; 
partly  arbitrary  or  artificial  even  when 
made,  and  destined  to  be  outgrown  and 
thrust  aside  as  inadequate,  or  even  (to 
some)  as  hateful,  as  time  rolls  on — as  new 
growths  of  power  disturb  the  political 
equilibrium,  or  the  nations  awake  to  new 
objects  and  desires,  which  did  not  exist, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  into 
account,  when  the  existent  Settlement 
was  arrived  at.  Indeed  a  cynic  might 
be  prone  to  say  that  each  of  the  great 
Treaty-settlements  of  Europe  has  simply 
been  a  compulsory  truce.  Nations  can- 
not go  on  fighting  ceaselessly  (although 
certainly  they  sometimes  do  wonders 
toward  the  attainment  of  such  a  miracle 
of  belligerence)  ;  and  empty  exchequers 


have  done  more  than  the  skill  of  diplo- 
matists toward  the  attainment  of  those 
successive  Settlements  which  have  given 
epochs  of  peace  to  this  smallest  but  most 
restless  and  powerful  of  continents. 
Yet,  no  !  even  when,  through  the  almost 
complete  recognition  of  nationality — 
leaving  each  people  free  in  its  own  terri- 
tory— we  are  visibly  approaching  a  time 
when  there  may  be  settled  peace  within 
Europe  herself,  the  far-reaching  con- 
quests of  the  Aryan  nations  are  bringing 
them  more  and  more  into  close  contact 
and  more  strenuous  rivalry  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  Europe  will  pay  pen- 
alty for  her  power  and  greatness  by  a 
crop  of  wars  reflected  back  upon  her 
from  the  other  continents  ! 

With  matters  which  are  distant, 
whether  in  place  or  in  time,  it  is  needless 
to  expect  perception  and  attention  from 
the  masses  of  mankind.  But,  speaking 
of  the  thoughtful"  classes,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  over  all  Europe  there 
is  a  sensation  of  disquietude,  rising  in 
some  quarters  into  anxiety  and  serious 
apprehension.  In  national  as  well  as 
individual  life,  a  vague  and  blind  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  has  at  times  portended 
a  disastrous  convulsion  ;  but  at  present 
the  presentiment  is  not  blind.  There 
are  visible  grounds  for  the  disquietude  ; 
yet  no  man  can  tell  the  exact  shape  which 
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the  peril  will  assume  ;  still  less — and  this 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  disquietude — 
what  will  be  its  magnitude,  or  where  it 
will  end.  That  danger  is  ahead — danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  more — hardly 
any  intelligent  reader  of  the  newspapers 
can  doubt.  The  more  sanguine  and  the 
less  provident  or  prescient,  doubtless, 
will  as  usual  take  the  easy-going  course 
of  "hoping  the  best"  (the  cheapest 
means,  be  it  noted,  of  winning  the  ap- 
plause of  the  ignorant) — and,  looking 
back  upon  the  comparatively  long  period 
of  peace  which  Europe  at  large  has  en- 
joyed since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  the  public  are  loath  to  regard  as 
possible  the  recurrence  of  a  great  war 
such  as  our  grandsires  so  gallantly  fought 
through.  In  these  days,  is  not  the 
thought  too  shocking  to  be  entertained 
that,  despite  all  our  progress  and  much- 
vaunted  civilization,  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  may  yet  witness  as  bloody 
and  momentous  a  military  contest  as 
that  by  which  the  century  was  ushered 
in  ?  Is  it  not  too  startling  to  be  told 
that  Europe  is  waiting  for  another 
Waterloo,  ere  it  can  hope  to  re-attain  a 
new  epoch  of  equilibrium  and  peace  ? 
Nay,  more,  how  bitter  and  humiliating 
to  practical  philanthropists — to  the  num- 
ber of  good  and  self-denying  men  (whose 
name  nowadays  is  Legion)  who  devote 
alike  mind  and  money,  time  and 
strength,  to  the  amelioration  of  human 
ills  and  misfortunes  ;  how  humiliating, 
too,  to  the  vanity  of  harder-hearted 
statesmanship,  is  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  and  when  (as  it  may  seem)  we  have 
all  but  perfected  Law,  Government, 
and  Society,  the  dangerous  classes  and 
"  dissolving  forces"  are  becoming  more 
formidable  than  ever  ;  and  that  the 
"social  revolution" — atheistic  Com- 
munism and  Nihilism — may  yet  shake  to 
its  foundations  the  entire  system  of  civ- 
ilization which  modern  Europe  has  been 
slowly  perfecting  as  the  highest  product 
of  the  Aryan  community  of  nations  ? 

It  is  the  former  of  these  two  dangers 
— namely,  international  conflict — which 
the  mere  readily  awakens  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  generation  which  is  especially 
peace-loving.  War,  too,  is  one  of  those 
things  which,  like  Fire,  challenges  gen- 
eral attention,  even  by  its  premonitory 
sparks.  Blood  and  fire,  indeed,  are  its 
essential  accompaniments  ;  and  even  the 


dullest  mind  is  quickened  into  outlook 
and  anxiety  at  the  very  sound  of  its 
name.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  preva- 
lent disquietude  takes  most  prominently  a 
military  complexion.  True,  this  appre- 
hension is  as  yet  but  little  apparent  in 
our  own  country.  In  these  "  Isles  of  the 
Blessed  " — penitus  toto  or  be  divisos — War 
has  not  the  name  of  terror  which  it 
bears  in  the  ofttimes  war-swept  countries 
of  the  Continent  ;  yet  the  suspicion  with 
which  our  people  regard  the  proposed 
Channel  Tunnel  shows  that  we  are  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  mercies  we  have  en- 
joyed from  our  geographical  insulation. 
But  on  the  Continent,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Cabinet,  nor 
even  a  Parliament,  which  does  not  sniff 
gun-powder  in  the  air,  or  does  not  quake 
somewhat  at  the  thought  of  secret  plans 
and  machinations  of  statecraft  which  are 
believed  to  be  at  work  in  the  dark, 
slowly  or  swiftly  working  toward  an 
explosion.  Governments  are  quietly  but 
eagerly  keeping  watch  upon  each  other, 
and  tread  warily,  as  if  upon  ground 
which  they  suspect  is  undermined. 

Indeed,  what  more  striking  instance  of 
such  apprehension  has  Europe  ever  seen 
than  that  recently  displayed  by  France, 
which  draws  back  from  concerted  action 
in  Egypt  rather  than  risk  exposing  her- 
self to  some  deadly  thrust  which  she 
suspects  may  be  suddenly  dealt  to  her  ? 
What  bait  so  alluring  to  Gallican  am- 
bition than  Egypt  ?  What  more  pleasing 
to  her  traditional  sentiment  than  that  the 
Tricolor  of  France  should  wave  anew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  within 
sight  of  the  Pyramids,  from  whose  sum- 
mit "  forty  centuries  looked  down"  upon 
the  victories  of  Napoleon  the  Great  ? 
Yet  this  very  circumstance — the  knowl- 
edge that  other  Powers  might  reckon 
upon  her  taking  the  bait,  sufficed  to 
cause  France  to  recoil.  What  is 
especially  noticeable,  as  showing  the  pre- 
vailing disquietude,  is  that  this  reculade 
is  not  primarily  the  work,  freak,  or  mis- 
take of  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  but 
a  popular  stampede — a  spontaneous  ener- 
getic decision  of  the  national  represen- 
tatives ;  and  with  which  the  Government 
promptly  acquiesced.  And  so,  France, 
scenting  danger,  resolves  to  stand  on 
defence,  keeping  her  forces  at  home, 
resolved  to  engage  in  no  sally  which 
might  expose  her  to  attack  in  flank  from 
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a  lurking  foe.  It  is  true  that  no  foe  is 
in  sight  ;  and  if  there  be  a  danger,  it  is 
veiled  and  invisible,  like  the  sword  of 
Harmodius  of  old,  concealed  in  flowers 
till  the  moment  of  striking.  But  if  so, 
what  grounds  for  apprehension  must 
there  not  be  when  popular  suspicion  is 
so  keen-scented,  and  when  statesmen  see 
daggers  in  the  air  where  none  are  present 
to  the  bodily  sense  ?  The  oft-quoted 
line  of  the  poet  seems  plain  as  a  matter 
of  prose  at  the  present  moment,  for 
rarely  is  it  seen  so  plainly  that  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Before  dealing  with  some  of  the  signs 
of  the  day  which  directly  betoken  the 
approach  of  international  conflict — signs 
little  resembling  in  character  those  fiery 
meteors  of  the  sky  which  were  regarded 
as  war-portents  of  old  ;  but  terrestrial, 
tangible,  and  sensible,  like  to  the  pro- 
gressive wearing-down  of  rocky  lake- 
barriers,  such  as  at  some  distant  yet 
almost  calculable  date  will  produce  a 
Deluge  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — let  us  first  ask  the  reader  to 
consider  some  of  the  surroundings  of  his 
daily  life — circumstances  highly  omi- 
nous ;  all  the  more  so,  indeed,  from  the 
duration  and  commonness  which,  by 
sheer  familiarity,  blind  men  to  their  true 
significance.  While  Peace  was  never  be- 
fore so  prized  and  preached,  have  we  not 
for  years  past  come  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  War  ?  While  the  Scriptural 
phrase  of  turning  swords  into  plough- 
shares has  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
aim  of  national  industry  and  of  human 
aspirations,  has  there  not  for  half  a  life- 
time been  quite  an  opposite  current  of 
thought  underlying  it  all,  and  cropping 
up  in  various  forms  around  us — some- 
what like  to  those  jets  and  veins  of  fire- 
rock  which  we  see  permeating  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  which  form  the  present 
cool  and  quiet  surface  of  earth,  and 
telling  of  the  igneous  forces  which  lurk 
unseen  below  ?  Only,  these  signs  of  old 
terrestrial  convulsion  are  relics  of  the 
past  ;  whereas  the  moral  or  mental  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  speak,  and  which  so 
visibly  surround  us,  are  not  relics  but 
portents — not  consequences  of  a  troubled 
Past,  but  preparations  against  a  Future 
which  we  distrust.  "  Playing  at  sol- 
diers" was  the  mild  and  half-contempt- 
uous phrase  with  which  men  first  spoke 
of  the   Volunteer    movement.     But  we 


do  not  so  speak  of  it  now  ;  every  pass- 
ing year  we  attach  to  it  a  greater  im- 
portance— expressing  satisfaction  and 
deriving  comfort  as  we  see  that  this 
"play"  is  converting  our  youth  into 
belligerents  of  no  mean  order.  Look, 
too,  even  at  our  learned  societies,  and 
observe  how  belligerent  Science  has 
become  of  late  years.  Enter  hall  or 
lecture-room,  and  you  may  find  the 
elite  of  Science  investigating  the  "  ini- 
tial velocity"  of  projectiles — the  strain 
which  iron  in  its  newer  forms  is  capable 
of  bearing  under  the  shock  of  explosives 
— the  propelling  power  of  gunpowder  in 
large  cubes  instead  of  in  grains — tor- 
pedoes, monster  cannon,  and  the  best 
means  or  material  for  resisting  the  im- 
pact of  those  destructive  thunderbolts 
of  human  war.  Chemistry  triumphs  in 
the  discovery  of  new  explosives.  Is  not 
the  old  unquenchable  "  Greek  fire"  now 
replaced  among  the  enginery  of  war  ; 
and  are  not  dynamite  and  nitro-glyce- 
rine,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  diabolical 
picric  acid,  now  included  in  the 
' '  resources  of  civilization  ?"  Is  all  this  a 
mere  love  of  Science  ?  Is  it  as  an  aca- 
demic pursuit — in  pure  search  or  thirst 
for  knowledge,  that  learned  men  thus 
study  the  arts  and  enginery  of  destruc- 
tion ?  And  is  the  Kriegspiel  a  mere 
amusement,  prized  as  a  novelty,  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  barrack-life  in  the 
place  of  nap  or  loo  ? 

Sweet  illusions  of  this  kind  will  hardly 
bear  a  moment's  consideration,  if  we  lift 
our  eyes  and  look  upon  the  world  around 
us.  To  any  Rip  van  Winkle  who  went 
asleep  thirty  years  ago,  the  Europe  of 
to-day  would  be  unrecognizable. 
Nations  have  become  armies  ;  each 
country  is  a  camp.  The  awakening 
sleeper  might,  in  his  blank  bewilder- 
ment, for  a  moment  believe  that  he  was 
still  dreaming — some  troubled  dream  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  War  was  the 
main  business  of  States,  and  fighting  in 
all  shapes  the  chief  excitement  and 
popular  amusement.  But  apart  from 
the  sight  of  Krupp  and  Armstrong 
artillery,  of  Minie  and  Remington 
rifles,  and  other  overt  signs  of  the 
military  Present,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  Europe  of  any  past  age  which  is 
before  his  eyes  ;  but  one  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  framing  for  itself  new 
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objects  and  principles,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  our  Continent  is  about  to 
take  another  leap  forward,  and  to  de- 
scend into  a  new  and  ultimately  stabler 
system  of  power  through  the  cataracts 
of  war. 

How  well  do  we  remember  the  happy 
idea  which  first  rose  into  the  mind  of 
philosophers  in  the  time  of  our  youth, 
and  which  it  was  reckoned  the  mark  of 
an  "advanced  mind"  to  entertain! 
How  comfortably  and  complacently  it 
was  proclaimed  that  progress  in  the  arts 
of  war  was  inevitaby  suicidal,  and  des- 
tined to  make  an  end  of  all  war  ! 
That  was  forty  or  more  years  ago,  at  the 
time  when  the  first  small  advances  were 
made  in  military  weapons  and  enginery 
— before  even  the  old  "  Brown  Bess" 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of 
our  soldiery  ;  but  when  the  great  out- 
burst of  mechanical  science  and  inven- 
tion had  fully  begun,  and  was  devoting 
its  mere  spare  moments  to  the  art  of  de- 
struction. How  confidently  it  was  then 
demonstrated  from  the  schoolmaster's 
or  professor's  chair  that  the  various 
"  arms  of  precision,"  then  in  their  in- 
fancy, would  render  battles  so  over- 
whelmingly destructive  that  it  would  be 
too  absurd  to  engage  in  them  ;  or  that, 
if  the  nations  were  not  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent to  perceive  this  sanguinary  absurd- 
ity, they  would  quickly  be  made  to 
learn  the  lesson  from  sheer  lack  of  what 
Napoleon  called  chair  d  catinon — from 
the  impossibility  of  raising  armies  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  withstand  or  sur- 
vive such  wholesale  slaughter. 

It  was  a  pretty  idea,  opening  on  the 
whole  a  highly  gratifying  prospect. 
Make  war  sufficiently  destructive,  and 
you  will  destroy  war  itself  !  It  had  all 
the  neatness,  and  apparently  the  conclu- 
siveness, of  an  axiom  in  geometry.  And 
so,  while  \hQprofanum  vulgus  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  the  augmented 
fighting  power  of  our  soldiery  and  defen- 
sive armaments,  the  Illuminati  rejoiced 
to  see  the  very  passion  for  war  giving 
birth  to  a  wholly  new  state  of  affairs 
which  would  abolish  war  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  They  did  not  ade- 
quately remember  what  a  combative  ani- 
mal Man  is,  or  how  mankind  have  con- 
tinued to  fight  at  least  as  much  as  ever, 
despite  the  displacement  of  the  feeble 


bow  and  arrows  by  gunpowder  and  artil- 
lery. 

Nevertheless  this  happy  idea  would 
not  have  proved  so  far  wrong  had  the 
world  remained  in  other  respects  as  it 
was — namely,  inter  alia,  with  only  such 
standing  armies  as  kings  and  princes 
could  command  from  semi-somnolent 
but  poor  and  reluctant  peoples.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
world  with  the  fashion  thereof  has 
changed  greatly.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
war  was  ever  merely  "  the  game  of 
kings,"  except  in  the  sense  that  kings 
were  then  the  sole  representatives  and 
guardians  of  national  rights  and  interests, 
among  peoples  who  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  what  was  happening  outside  their 
own  villages,  and  to  whom  geography, 
even  of  the  most  neighboring  countries, 
was  as  unknown  as  that  of  the  moon  at 
the  present  day.  But  it  is  the  special 
boast  of  this  nineteenth  century  that 
nations  have  become  their  own  govern- 
ors ;  while  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that, 
with  increasing  knowledge  of  geography 
and  politics,  the  nations  now  show  quite 
as  belligerent  a  spirit,  as  keen  a  sense  of 
affront,  and  as  resolute  an  ambition  to 
promote  and  defend  their  country's  in- 
terests. And  thus,  when  the  war-spirit 
arises,  the  belligerent  armies  are  no 
longer  limited  in  number  by  the  privy 
purse  or  narrow  revenue  of  a  king  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  nations  them- 
selves take  up  arms;  while  the  marvellous 
growth  of  Wealth  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  more  than  suffices  to  equip  and  put 
in  motion  military  forces  tenfold  as  nu- 
merous and  formidable  as  was  possible  of 
yore.  Thus,  while  progress  in  science 
and  growth  of  wealth  render  the  enginery 
of  war  appallingly  destructive,  one  re- 
sult of  political  progress  has  been  to 
supply  both  the  "  sinews  of  war"  and 
"  food  for  gunpowder"  in  almost  un- 
limited quantity — fleets  mailed  in  iron, 
and  armies  sufficiently  numerous  to 
wield,  at  times,  a  thousand  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  to  survive  even  the  car- 
nage of  a  Sedan  ! 

Good  reader,  pray 'reflect  upon  the 
various  circumstances  briefly  summa- 
rized in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  They 
are  familiar  to  you  in  our  own  country. 
Indeed  the  drilling  and  marching,  and 
grand  military  gatherings  and  reviews 
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even  of  our  civic  soldiery,  as  they  go  on 
among  us,  would  make  any  returned 
spirit  of  father  or  grandfather  believe 
that  a  more  than  Napoleonic  war  was 
raging  over  Europe,  while  some  new 
Grand  Army  was  again  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  waiting  for  a  favor- 
able moment  to  cross  over  into  Kent. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
most-forgotten  or  least  -  remembered 
great  incidents  in  our  famous  heart-stir- 
ring history  are  the  successful  invasions 
and  occasional  actual  conquests  of  our 
Island  from  the  adjoining  continent. 
Often  and  by  many  different  powers  and 
races  have  our  Isles  been  so  visited  in 
warlike  guise.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
headquarters — or  "military  base,"  to 
use  the  scientific  phrase — were  far  away 
in  Italy,  beyond  Alps  and  Apennines, 
with  rivers  and  sea  between,  in  sheer 
spirit  of  adventure  seeking  our  fog- 
shrouded  coast,  "  came,  and  saw,  and 
conquered,"  leaving  "  the  Britains" 
for  four  centuries  thereafter  an  infertile 
province  of  Imperial  Rome.  Next  came 
German  and  Norseman  ;  Hengist  with 
his  Saxon  followers  of  the  White  Horse  ; 
Kanute  with  his  Danes,  and  other 
Scandinavian  Vikings  in  their  dragon- 
prowed  war-galleys,  flying  the  Raven 
flag.  Then  came  William  with  his 
Normans  ;  and,  noteworthy  fact,  hardly 
had  the  Conquerer  crowned  himself  in 
Westminister  Abbey,  than  he  established 
the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
fortifying  these  now  humble  seaports, 
and  endowing  them  with  special  priv- 
ileges in  return  for  their  guardianship  of 
our  Channel  coast,  the  Norman  saga- 
ciously closing  against  others  the  door  by 
which  he  himself  had  entered  !  Then, 
in  milder  fashion,  followed  the  baffled 
landings  of  French  kings,  as  in  the  fee- 
ble reign  of  King  John,  when  the  French 
monarch  miscarried  sadly  in  the  Fen 
country,  and  (according  to  an  answer 
given  to  a  Civil  Service  Examiner  in 
English  history)  "  lost  all  his  clothes  at 
the  Wash."  By-and-by  came  the  half- 
welcomed  invasion  of  Lancastrian  Rich- 
mond— and  again,  of  William  of 
Orange  ;  and  again,  the  brilliant  and  all 
but  successful  adventure  of  "  Prince 
Charlie"  of  the  Royal  Stuart  line.  We 
prefer  to  think  of  the  wreck  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada  from  Spain  ;  of  the 
failure  of  James  the  Second  in  Ireland, 


as  also  of  the  French  Revolutionary  ex- 
pedition in  the  same  disaffected  part  of 
the  kingdom  a  century  later  ;  and  finally, 
of  our  defiance  of  Napoleon's  Grand 
Army  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Bou- 
logne— so  grandly  baffled  by  the  genius 
of  Nelson,  who  died  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory which  completed  the  success  of  his 
career,  by  leaving  not  a  single  hostile 
navy — nay,  not  a  European  navy  of  any 
kind,  to  contest  with  England  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas,  or  even  to  molest  our 
mercantile  argosies  as  they  traversed 
far  and  wide  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Yet  only  last  century,  during  our  regret- 
ted contest  with  our  American  colonies, 
did  not  the  allied  fleets  of  the  Continent 
for  a  while  hold  the  mastery  ;  while 
Paul  Jones  in  privateering  fashion  har- 
ried our  coasts  ;  as  at  another  and  ear- 
lier time  the  victorious  Dutch  Admiral 
sailed  up  the  Thames  and  created  a 
panic  in  the  English  metropolis  ? 

Ours  has  been  a  splendid  history  ; 
and  despite  our  modern  excellency  in 
textile  industry,  and  such  like  needful 
arts  of  peace,  nothing  shines  forth  so 
strikingly  in  our  whole  history  as  that 
more-than-Roman  fighting  power  of  our 
people,  as  remarkable  in  onset  as  in  de- 
fence— a  personal  quality,  beyond,  yet 
including,  the  belligerent  skill  which  be- 
longs to  military  drill  and  discipline, 
and  which  was  displayed  afresh,  but  as 
yesterday,  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Justly  we 
are  proud  of  our  history  ;  justly,  too, 
we  can  find  in  it  no  small  assurance  of 
abiding  security  for  our  coasts  and 
homes  "  so  long  as  England  to  herself 
proves  true."  Yet  the  very  fact  that 
this  old  confidence,  a  superb  insouciance, 
has  become  shaken  in  men's  minds,  is 
one  more  and  not  the  least  significant 
sign  of  the  changing  times.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  national  sentiment  on  such 
matters  now  from  what  it  was  just  thirty 
years  ago  !  Then  there  was  no  Militia, 
no  Volunteers,  and  our  military  and 
naval  establishments  were  pitifully  small 
and  neglected.  "  I  tell  you,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  "  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have 
not  had  more  men  in  your  armies  than 
are  sufficient  to  relieve  your  sentries  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  world."  And 
when  Lord  Hardinge  became  head  of 
the  War  Department  in  that  same  year, 
he  found  only  forty  guns  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  capable  of  service,  "  most  of 
which,"  he  added,  "  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  the  first  time  they  got  into  a 
clay-field  !"  Our  navy  was  in  a  similar 
state  of  neglect.  Indeed,  at  that  time. 
Lord  John  Russell  (in  accordance  with 
Sydney  Smith's  saying)  might  even  with 
impunity  have  displayed  his  overween- 
ing self-confidence  by  "  taking  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,"  seeing  there  was 
so  little  of  it,  or.  as  we  should  think 
now,  none  at  all  !  Yet  our  people 
were  content  ;  they  were  conscious  of 
no  danger,  nor  even  of  liability  to  it. 
Nay,  more  :  peace-fanatics  like  Cobden 
furiously  railed  against  Wellington  for 
exhorting  the  nation  to  measures  of  self- 
defence.  It  was  indeed  a  sign  of  the 
times  when  a  man  like  Cobden  could 
insult  the  victor  of  VVaterloo  by  an  ac- 
cusation of  timidity,  deriding  the  Iron 
Duke  for  weak  nerves  and  mental  im- 
becility, and  yet  rely  for  countenance  in 
these  insulting  slanders  upon  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  public  !  Through 
the  ciltver  importunity  of  his  widow,  Cob- 
den's  bust  has  got  a  place  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  (not  to 
speak  of  his  low-bred  insults)  what  does 
the  country  think  of  the  question 
between  him  and  Wellington  now  ? 
Wellington  and  Cobden  !  Truly  it  was 
a  peculiar  time  when  the  names  of  such 
two  men  could  be  bracketed  together  in 
approximate  equality,  not  to  say  with 
the  "  Manchester  manufacturer"  in  a 
self-assumed  superiority  ! 

In  this  matter,  at  least — as  indeed  in 
many  others — the  good  sense,  sound 
judgment,  and  clear  military  perception 
of  Wellington  have  been  amply  vindi- 
cated. The  exhortation  which  he  then  so 
earnestly  addressed  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  was  all  the  more  needed, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  current  of  public 
feeling  then  ran  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  middle  point  of  the  century 
witnessed  a  singular  development  of 
hope  and  of  self-satisfaction.  The  Con- 
tinental troubles  were  over  ;  the  gold- 
discoveries  were  the  talk  of  the  day,  and 
seemed  to  betoken  an  epoch  of  commer- 
cial and  general  prosperity,  the  reverse 
of  what  had  so  grievously  prevailed  for 
a  generation  before.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition was  partly  the  outcome  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  remarkably  intensi- 
fied it.     It  was  the  "  Palace  of  Peace" 


—the  "  Palace  of  All  Nations"— a 
"  World's  Fair,"  where  all  peoples  and 
races  came  together  in  peaceful  and 
prosperity  making  rivalry.  In  the  cos- 
mopolitan philanthropy  which  then  in- 
spired all  breasts,  even  the  impudent 
Chinaman  who  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous on  the  occasion,  as  a  high  Manda- 
rin, was  received  without  questioning  as 
a  welcomed  representative  of  the  hith- 
erto self-secluded  Celestial  Empire. 
War  was  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  and 
instead  of  the  conflicts  of  monarchies 
and  the  fiery  collision  of  armies,  there 
was  to  be  a  brotherhood  of  nations,  and 
the  only  rivalry  a  series  of  Great  Exhi- 
bitions all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Under  such  a  sunshine  of  general  hap- 
piness and  hope,  no  wonder  that  even 
Cobdenism  and  the  Manchester  School 
obtained  a  brief  heyday  of  exotic  exist- 
ence ;  or  that  Parliament  and  Ministries 
sought  to  show  their  enlightenment,  and 
prove  themselves  "  abreast  of  the 
times,"  by  seeing  how  little  could  be 
spent  upon  our  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments. "  National  defences  !"  the 
words  were  never  heard  ;  or,  when 
earnestly  uttered  by  the  "  Old  Duke," 
they  remained  without  an  echo  !  And 
yet,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
legions  of  the  Czar  crossed  the  Pruth, 
and  the  Long  Peace — the  peace  of 
Waterloo — was  broken  and  ended  by  the 
salvoes  of  the  Russian  artillery  on  the 
Danube. 

It  is  needless  to  recall  and  recount  the 
events,  alike  various  and  memorable, 
which  speedily  justified  the  wise  warn- 
ings of  Wellington,  that  trusty  old  war- 
rior who  had  led  our  trooi)s  to  victory 
after  victory  in  the  Great  Napoleon's 
wars  (which  will  ever  hold  in  our  annals 
a  place  parallel  to  the  Carthaginian  wars 
in  the  history  of  Rome),  and  who 
"  passed  to  his  rest"  just  as  a  new  epoch 
of  belligerence  was  opening  upon 
Europe.  The  Crimean  war — after  a 
brief  interval,  filled  painfully  for  this 
country  by  wars  with  Persia  and  China, 
and  mutinies  in  India — was  followed  by 
the  Italian  war,  secretly  concerted 
between  Cavour  and  Napoleon  III. 
against  Austria  at  Plombieres  ;  then  the 
Danish  war,  in  which  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria played  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb  against  little  Denmark  ;  then  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war,  deliberately  forced 
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on  by  the  former  Power ;  then  the 
Franco-German  war,  likewise  a  coolly 
premeditated  affair  on  one  side  ;  then 
another  Russo-Turkish  war,  similarly 
forced  upon  the  weaker  Power,  by  which 
the  Czar  carried  a  step  further  the  tradi- 
tional ambition  of  his  dynasty  and  peo- 
ple. All  this  within  twenty  years  !  All, 
too,  of  set  purpose  !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  current  of  human  ideas  has  been 
reversed,  and  that  the  prime  considera- 
tion of  every  nation  is  now  of  self-de- 
fence— measures  of  self-preservation. 
Thirty  years  ago  was  a  brief  and  delu- 
sive heyday  when  "  public  opinion"  and 
"  moral  force"  were  hopefully  exalted 
and  extolled  as  the  predominant  power 
of  the  future  !  Alas  !  what  have  we 
seen  in  the  interval,  and  what  do  we  see 
now,  but  the  "  old,  old  story"  that  has 
been  in  course  ever  since  the  birth  of 
man  (ay,  and  throughout  all  creation  so 
far  as  human  observation  extends),  that 
"  Might  makes  Right,"  that  moral 
force  is  mighty  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
transmutable  at  a  push  into  bayonets  and 
cannon  ;  and  that  it  is  upon  *'  big  bat- 
talions" and  ironclad  ships  that  the  fort- 
unes and  independence  of  States  and 
nations  still  mainly  depend. 

Nor  are  the  signs  of  trouble  all  exter- 
nal, or  confined  to  the  attack  of  State 
upon  State,  and  of  race  upon  race. 
Most  pitiful  of  all,  is  not  Civilization 
itself  upon  its  trial  ?  The  fabric  of 
Society  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Christianity,  Europe  has  been  slowly 
building  up  since  our  continent  emerged 
from  the  Dark  Ages — even  it — our  boast 
and  highest  achievement — is  not  exempt 
from  the  coming  perils.  The  very 
social  organization  of  which  we  are  just- 
ly proud,  where  in  we  boast  that  indi- 
vidual and  political  freedom  has  reached 
a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
world,  strong  as  it  now  stands,  or  seems 
to  stand,  is  there  not  visibly  a  day  of 
trial  approaching  even  for  it  ?  It  is,  or 
may  be,  the  highest  form  of  the  social 
union  yet  attained  ;  but  is  it  to  stand, 
and  progress  steadily  with  successive 
generations  in  imbroken  course  to  a 
higher  level  ?  Even  those  who  hope,  as 
we  do,  that  such  may  be  its  destiny, 
may  yet  have  forebodings  of  a  dire  tem- 
porary breaking  down,  under  a  dread 
gust  or  sudden  triumph  of  that  Evil  by 
which  so  many  a  good    and  beautiful 


thing  has  been  swept  away  as  by  an  un- 
merited fate,  and  which  appears  insep- 
arably interwoven  in  the  web  of  sub- 
lunary affairs.  And  though  we  recoil 
from  the  thought  that  our  modern  civil- 
ization may  perish  as  utterly  as  that  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  of  mighty  Rome  herself  ;  still,  he  is 
an  ignorant  man  who  does  not  know 
that  in  the  garden  of  the  world  there 
are  no  plants  of  perennial  growth,  and 
a  blind  one,  if  he  does  not  mark  how 
widely  the  red  fires  of  destruction 
already  smoulder  under  our  household 
gods,  threatening  to  burst  forth  and 
consume  our  social  civilization,  the 
stately  fabric  of  European  society.  Are 
there  no  fears  lest  this  grand  outcome 
of  the  European  Aryans  may  not  totter 
and  fall,  as  that  of  other  races  and 
ancient  peoples  has  fallen  ;  or  at  least 
that,  in  giving  birth  to  some  new  devel- 
opment, it  may  not  be  rolled  up  like 
a  blazing  scroll,  and  temporarily  perish 
in  the  flames  of  Atheism  and  Material- 
ism, with  their  natural  progeny  among 
the  masses,  Communism  and  Nihilism  ? 
Nay,  what  is  the  latter  of  these  shapes  of 
evil  but  a  belief  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
mankind  unless  the  entire  Past  be  de- 
stroyed along  with  the  Present,  and  that 
the  whole  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  ideas 
with  which,  in  their  past  career,  the 
human  race  have  become  imbued,  must 
give  place  to  a  tabula  rasa  for  the  New 
Science  which  knows  neither  God  nor  a 
Future  Life.  Take  away  these  noble 
and  elevating  beliefs,  and  how  will  it 
fare  with  the  civilization  which  those 
beliefs  have  inspired,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  stablest  pillars  ?  No  system  of 
government  and  society  has  ever  yet 
stood  without  God  and  a  future  life  ;  or 
if  there  be  one  (as  is  almost  true),  it  has 
been  slowly  shaped  to  that  complexion 
through  long  generations  of  (what  may 
be  styled)  agnostic  yet  reverential 
Deism  :  a  civilization,  too,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  outcome  of  Aryanism, 
whether  pagan  or  Christian. 

How  direly  may  the  operation  of  such 
'*  dissolving  forces"  of  society,  whether 
interweaved  with  or  consequent  upon 
it,  complicate  the  course  or  aggravate 
the  disasters  of  any  new  great  war  in 
Europe  !  We  must  reserve  for  the 
wider  space  of  another  article  an  exposi- 
tion as  to  the  forces,  interests,  and  op- 
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portunities  in  the  European  world  which 
seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  severe  in- 
ternational conflict,  a  climax  to  the 
gradual  drifting  away  from  the  long 
peace  enjoyed  by  our  fathers,  and  from 
the  European  Settlement  which  followed 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  ;  a  painful  pre- 
liminary, also,  to  the  New  Settlement 
which  eventually  will  give  repose  to  our 
continent,  which  for  nigh  two  thousand 
years  has  been  the  heart  of  the  world's 
civilization,  and  also,  alas  !  the  chief 
fountain  of  its  wars.  By  conquest  and 
by  settlement,  the  European  peoples 
have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
earth  ;  and  this  extra-European  rivalry 
is  now  more  than  ever  swelling  the 
causes  of  strife  in  our  own  continent, 
while  opening  new  means  for,  and  add- 
ing fresh  attractions  to,  the  mastery  of 
power. 

Here  we  may  stop.  The  omens  of 
trouble  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
are  serious  enough  in  themselves,  with- 
out the  help  of  fancy  or  superstition. 
Yet — strange  though  it  may  be  to 
think  of — there  are  masses*of  mankind 
to  whom  considerations  like  those  here 
passed  in  review  are  of  little  weight,  yet 
who  readily  jump  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  signs  in  the  sky  and  omens  which 
they  find  in  the  great  cycles  of  Time,  or 
again,  like  the  late  Dr.  Gumming  and 
others,  in  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phetical and  apocalyptic  lore.  The 
comet  recently  in  our  skies,  whose  ap- 
prehended collision  with  the  great  solar 
orb  inspired  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
fate  of  our  planet  even  in  the  mind  of 
Science,  together  with  the  approaching 
close  of  the  second  thousand  years  after 
Christ — actually  beget  forebodings  of 
coming  troubles  among  a  hundred  or 
thousand  times  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind than  that  which  ponders,  or  even 
reads,  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day  ! 

In  truth,  even  what  we  call  "  civiliz- 
ed mankind"  is  a  highly  composite  ma- 
terial. The  original  ideas  and  mental 
habits  of  human  nature  are  singularly 
permanent  in  the  face  of  training  and 
education.  The  stream  of  civilization 
flows  not  in  a  straight  and  uniform 
course,  like  the  water  which  we  enclose 
in  pipes  and  conduits,  but  rather  like  a 
native  river  with  its  streams  and  pools, 
where  on  the  surface  progress  is  swift 
and  steady,  but  where  in  the  depths  the 


water  hardly  moves,  and  the  logs  and 
clods  brought  so  far  by  the  river  settle 
down  and  may  remain  for  years.  So  is 
it  with  the  march  of  civilization  ;  which 
may  be  likened  to  a  railway  upon  which 
the  first,  second,  and  third  class  car- 
riages travel  at  different  speeds,  so 
that  the  Firsts  may  be  at  Berwick  or 
Edinburgh,  while  the  Thirds  are  hardly 
beyond  the  purlieus  of  King's  Cross  or 
St.  Pancras.  Much — far  too  much — of 
Man  the  Barbarian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
masses  of  all  civilized  society  ;  and 
when  so  matter-of-fact  a  scientist  as  the 
late  and  too-soon-lost  Professor  Jevons 
attributed  a  relationship  between  our 
commercial  crises  (with  the  speculative 
mania  which  accompanies  them)  and  the 
changing  condition  of  the  sun,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  there  are  large  masses 
of  mankind — ay,  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  genus  homo — who  find  in  the  skies 
and  in  the  grand  cycles  of  Time,  omens 
and  portents  which  they  vastly  prefer  to 
deductions  (which  they  cannot  make) 
from  the  current  course  of  affairs  in  the 
world  around  them.  Yet,  noteworthy  it 
is,  that  the  approaching  date  of  some 
momentous  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind,  which  now  stirs  with  the  ex- 
pectation the  vast  Mohammedan  world 
should  also  be  similarly  regarded  by 
some  classes  in  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  worlds.* 

Very  different,  and  of  much  humbler 
pretention,  are  the  signs  of  trouble  of 
which  we  here  write — hard  and  disagree- 
able facts  pertaining  to  our  own  terres- 
trial world — signs  and  circumstances 
which  actually  envelop  daily  life,  alike 
in  our  own  and  Continental  countries. 
Europe  a  series  of  camps — nations  in 

*  Hardly  had  we  written  these  lines  than 
we  read  the  following  confirmative  statement 
by  our  accomplished  astronomer  and  man  of 
science,  Mr.  R.  Proctor,  who,  in  an  essay  on 
"  Pyramid  Prophecies,"  states  that  in  the 
course  of  his  many  journeyings,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  "  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly  one  half 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  99  -looths,  if  not 
all  of  the  uneducated  classes,  still  believe  in 
(omens  and  prophecies)  what  modern  science 
has  utterly  rejected." 

He  adds  :  "  According  to  Pyramid  prophets, 
the  year  18S2  is  the  one  on  which  some  great 
change,  closing  the  Christian  era  (as  such),  is 
either  to  be  brought  about,  or  is  to  begin." — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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the  panoply,  or  at  least  in  the  undress  of 
war — and  military  training  the  sole  uni- 
versal national  education.  And  all  this 
not  as  a  dead  and  dying  legacy  from 
past  times  ;  not  an  antiquated  usage 
maintained  in  merely  feeble  show  out  of 
deference  to  old  habits  ;  but  a  thing  of 
to-day — and  a  complete  change  from 
what  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  vastness 
of  the  change,  indeed,  is  not  the  least 
striking  and  significant  feature  of  the 
present  regi?ne  of  militaryism.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  the  Europe  of  185 1 
and  of  1882,  or  between  the  England  of 
Cobdenism  and  that  of  the  Volunteers  ? 
Again  we  ask,  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Viewed  in  the  most  practical  of  fashions, 


what  does  it  imply  and  forebode  ?  An 
English  philosopher  has  suggested,  as 
a  possibility,  that  a  whole  nation  may 
become  insane  at  times,  even  as  individ- 
uals do.  And  there  is  not  a  little  in  his- 
tory which  supports  such  a  conjecture. 
Yet  hardly  a  whole  continent,  or  even, 
as  it  now  appears,  a  still  larger  mass  of 
the  varied  population  of  the  globe  ! 
But  even  assuming  a  well-nigh  universal 
insanity  among  the  human  race'  as  the 
explanation  of  the  present  startling  phe- 
nomena, at  least  be  it  remembered  that 
it  is  an  insanity  of  war  ;  and  one  which 
is  only  too  likely  to  lead  to,  and  end 
in,  a  stern,  and  surely  an  appalling 
reality. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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It  is  pretty  generally  recognized  in 
Europe,  that  altogether  our  penal  insti- 
tutions are  very  far  from  being  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  no  better  indeed  than 
so  many  contradictions  in  action  of  the 
modern  theory  of  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals. The  principle  of  the  lex  talionis 
— of  the  right  of  the  community  to 
avenge  itself  on  the  criminal — is  no 
longer  admissible.  VVe  have  come  to  an 
understanding  that  society  at  large  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  vices  that  grow  in  it, 
even  as  it  has  its  share  in  the  glory  of 
its  heroes  ;  and  we  generally  admit,  at 
least  in  theory,  that  when  we  deprive  a 
criminal  of  his  liberty,  it  is  to  purify 
and  improve  him.  But  we  know  how 
hideously  at  variance  with  the  ideal  the 
reality  is.  The  murderer  is  simply 
handed  over  to  the  hangman  ;  and  the 
man  who  is  shut  up  in  a  prison  is  so  far 
from  being  bettered  by  the  change,  that 
he  comes  out  more  resolutely  the  foe  of 
society  than  he  was  when  he  went  in. 
Subjection,  on  disgraceful  terms,  to  a 
humiliating  work  gives  him  an  antip- 
athy to  all  kinds  of  labor.  After 
suffering  every  sort  of  humiliation  at 
the  instance  of  those  whose  lives  are  lived 
in  immunity  from  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  bring  man  to  crime — or  to 
such  sorts  of  it  as  are  punishable  by  the 
operations  of  the  law — he  learns  to  hate 


the  section  of  society  to  which  his  humil- 
iation belongs,  and  proves  his  hatred  by 
new  offences  against  it.  And  if  the 
penal  institutions  of  Western  Europe 
have  failed  thus  completely  to  realize 
the  ambition  on  which  they  justify  their 
existence,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  Russia  ?  The  in- 
credible duration  of  preliminary  deten- 
tion ;  the  horrible  circumstances  of 
prison  life  ;  the  congregation  of  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  into  dirty  and  small 
chambers  ;  the  flagrant  immorality  of  a 
corps  of  jailers  who  are  practically  om- 
nipotent, whose  whole  function  is  to 
terrorize  and  oppress,  and  who  rob  their 
charges  of  the  few  coppers  doled  out  to 
them  by  the  State  ;  the  want  of  labor 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  moral  welfare  of  man  ;  the 
cynical  contempt  of  human  dignity,  and 
the  physical  degradation  of  prisoners — 
these  are  the  elements  of  prison  life  in 
Russia.  Not  that  the  principles  of  Rus- 
sian penal  institutions  were  worse  than 
those  applied  to  the  same  institutions  in 
Western  Europe.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  hold  the  contrary.  Surely,  it  is  less 
degrading  for  the  convict  to  be  employ- 
ed in  useful  work  in  Siberia,  than  to 
spend  his  life  in  picking  oakum,  or  in 
climbing  the  steps  of  a  wheel  ;  and — to 
compare  two  evils — it  is  more  humane  to 
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employ  the  assassin  as  a  laborer  in  a 
gold  mine  and,  after  a  few  years,  make 
a  free  settler  of  him,  than  peaceably  to 
turn  him  over  to  a  hangman.  In  Rus- 
sia, however,  principles  are  always  ruin- 
ed in  application.  And  if  we  consider 
the  Russian  prisons  and  penal  settle- 
ments, not  as  they  ought  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  but  as  they  are  in  reality, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  recognize,  with 
all  the  best  Russian  explorers  of  our 
prisons,  that  they  are  an  outrage  on 
humanity. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States 
several  attempts  have  recently  been 
made  to  represent  the  Russian  prisons 
under  the  most  smiling  aspect.  The 
best  known  of  them  are  those  made  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Lansdell  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  Mr.  Kennan  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Kennan  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  sojourn  as  an  officer  of 
the  Overland  Telegraph  Company  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk — a  few 
thousand  miles,  more  or  less,  from  the 
penal  quarters  of  Siberia — entitles  him 
to  speak  authoritatively  about  Siberian 
prisons  and  prisoners.  Is  it  surprising 
that  his  experience  should  be  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  those  Russians  who  have 
seriously  studied  the  life  of  prisoners  in 
Siberia  ?  Of  Mr.  Eansdell  there  is 
something  more  to  say.  He  has  seen 
Siberian  jails.  Outstripping  the  post  in 
his  career,  he  has  crossed  a  country 
which  has  no  railways,  at  a  speed  of 
6300  miles  in  75  days  ;  and  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  hours,  indeed,  he  breakfast, 
ed,  he  dined,  he  travelled  over  40  miles- 
and  he  visited  the  three  chief  jails  of 
Siberia — at  Tobolsk,  at  Alexandrovskiy 
Zavod,  and  at  Kara.  Amply  furnished 
with  official  recommendations,  he  saw, 
during  this  abort  time,  as  much  as  the 
officials  chose  to  show  ;  and  for  a 
country  like  Siberia  that  is  surely  a 
gread  deal.  Had  he  anything  of  the 
critical  faculty  which  is  the  first  virtue 
of  a  traveller,  it  would  have  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
the  information  he  obtained  in  the 
course  of  his  official  scamper  through 
the  Siberian  prisons  ;  and  his  book — 
especially  if  he  had  taken  note  of  exist- 
ing Russian  literature  on  the  subject — 
might  have  been  a  useful  one.  Unhap- 
pily, he  neither  saw  nor  read,  and  his 
book — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  con- 


cerned with  jails  and  convicts — can 
only  convey  false  ideas.  This  being 
the  case,  I  think  the  present  paper  may 
prove  of  interest.  Such  information  as 
it  contains  is,  at  least,  authentic,  inas- 
much as  it  is  derived,  not  only  from 
books,  but  from  the  personal  experience 
of  prison  lite  of  myself  and  certain  of 
my  friends. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  of  the 
Liberal  movement  of  1857 — 1862  was 
the  judicial  reform.  The  old  law- 
courts,  in  which  the  procedure  was  all  in 
writing,  were  done  away  with,  and  trial 
by  jury,  which  had  disappeared  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Czars  of  Moscow,  was 
reintroduced.  The  new  law  of  judicial 
procedure,  promulgated  in  1864,  was 
considered  as  decidedly  the  most  liberal 
and  humane  in  Europe.  About  the 
same  time  punishment  by  the  knoot  and 
the  branding-iron  was  abolished.  It 
was  high  time.  Public  opinion  was  re- 
volted by  the  existence  of  these  shame- 
ful implements,  and  it  was  so  powerful 
at  that  time  that  governors  of  provinces 
refused  to  confirm  the  sentences  that 
enjoined  their  use  ;  others — as  I  have 
known  in  Siberia — would  give  the  exe- 
cutioner to  understand  that,  unless  he 
merely  played  at  doing  his  abominable, 
office  (a  well-known  and  highly  profit- 
able art),  "  his  own  skin  should  be  torn 
to  pieces."  But,  like  all  other  reforms 
of  the  last  reign,  the  benefits  of  the  new 
judicial  reform  were  paralyzed  by  sub- 
sequent modifications.  The  reform  was 
not  made  universal,  and  in  thirty-nine 
provinces  out  of  seventy-two,  the  old 
courts  are  still  maintained.  They  are 
in  operation  over  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
for  instance  ;  and  each  of  them  is  a  per- 
fect sink  of  corruption.  Again,  the  old 
penal  code,  with  a  scale  of  punishments 
in  flagrant  disagreement  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  prisons,  was  maintain- 
ed ;  while  subsequent  regulations  have 
completely  altered  the  sense  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Law  of  1864.  I  shall  only  set 
down  what  is  continually  repeated  in  the 
Russian  press,  if  I  write  that  the  exam- 
ining magistrates  {j'uges  d' instruction) 
have  never  enjoyed  the  independence 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  new  law  ;  that 
the  judges  have  been  made  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  whose  nominees  they  are,  and 
who  has  the  right  of  transferring  them 
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from  one  province  to  another  ;  that  the 
institution  of  sworn  advocates,  uncon- 
trolled by  criticism,  has  degenerated  ab- 
solutely ;  and  that  the  peasant  whose 
case  is  not  likely  to  become  a  cause 
cefebre  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of 
counsel,  and  is  completely  in  the  hands 
of  a  creature  like  the  procureur-imperial 
in  Zola's  novel.  Independent  jurors 
are,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  country 
where  the  peasant-juror  knows  that  he 
may  be  beaten  by  anythmg  in  uniform 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  court.  As  for 
the  verdicts  of  the  juries,  they  are  in 
poor  repute  indeed  ;  they  are  not  re- 
spected at  all  if  they  are  in  contradiction 
with  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  the  acquitted  may  be 
seized  as  they  leave  the  dock  and  im- 
prisoned anew  on  the  simple  order  of 
the  Administrative.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  case  of  the  peasant  Burounoff. 
He  came  to  St.  Petersburg  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow-villagers  to  bring  a  complaint 
to  the  Czar  against  the  authorities,  and 
he  was  tried  as  a  "  rebel."  He  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  court  ;  but  he  was  re- 
arrested on  the  very  flight  of  steps  out- 
side, and  sent  in  exile  to  the  peninsula 
of  Kola.  Such,  too,  were  the  cases  of 
Vera  Zassoulitch,  of  the  raskolnik  (non- 
conformist) Tetenoff,  and  many  more. 
The  Third  Section  and  the  governers 
of  provinces  look  on  the  new  courts  as 
mere  nuisances,  and  act  accordingly. 
Finally,  a  great  many  cases  are  disposed 
of  by  the  Executive  a  huis  clos — away 
from  judges  and  juries  alike.  The  pre- 
liminary inquiry  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
"  political  meaning"  is  discovered  is 
simply  made  by  gendarmerie  officers, 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  a  procureur, 
who  accompanies  them  in  their  raids — 
an  official  in  civil  dress  attached  to  the 
corps  of  gendarmerie,  who  is  a  black 
sheep  to  his  fellows,  and  whose  function 
is  to  assist,  or  appear  to  assist,  at  the 
examination  of  those  arrested  by  the 
Third  Section.  Sentence  and  punish- 
ment (which  may  be  exile  for  life  within 
the  Arctic  circle  in  Siberia)  are  the  wish 
of  the  Third  Section,  or  of  the  Exec- 
utive. In  this  category  are  included, 
not  only  the  cases  of  political  offenders 
belonging  to  secret  societies,  but  also 
those  of  religious  dissenters  ;  almost  all 
cases  of  disobedience  to  authority,  both 
individual  and  collective  ;  the  strikes  ; 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXVII.,  No.  3 


the  "offences  against  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor" — under  which  2500  people 
were  recently  arrested  in  the  course  of 
six  months  ;  in  short,  all  those  cases 
which  might  compromise  the  authorities, 
or  tend — to  use  the  official  language — 
"  to  the  production  of  excitement  in  the 
public  mind."  As  to  political  trials, 
only  the  early  societies  were  tried  under 
the  law  of  1864.  Afterward,  the 
government  having  perceived  that  the 
judges  are  rather  well  disposed  than 
otherwise  toward  political  offenders,  they 
were  tried  before  packed  courts  ;  that 
is,  by  judges  nominated  especially  for 
the  purpose.  To  this  rule  the  case  of 
Vera  Zassoulitch  was  a  memorable  ex- 
ception. She  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
acquitted.  But— to  quote  Professor 
Gradovsky 's  words  in  a  journal  suppress- 
ed since — "  It  is  an  open  secret  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  case  would  never  have 
been  brought  before  a  jury  but  for  cer- 
tain "  quarrels"  between  the  Prefect  of 
Police  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Third 
Section  and  the  Ministers  of  Justice  and 
the  Interior  on  the  other — but  for  cer- 
tain of  ihost  jalousies  de  metier,  without 
which,  in  our  disordered  state  of  exist- 
ence, it  would  often  be  impossible  for  us 
to  so  much  as  breathe." 

It  need  hardly  be  noted  that  true  re- 
ports of  political  trials  in  the  press  were 
never  permitted.  Formerly  the  journals 
were  bound  to  reproduce  the  "  crooked" 
report  published  by  the  Official  Messen- 
ger; but  now  the  Government  has  per- 
ceived that  even  such  reports  produce  a 
profound  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
which  is  always  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  ndw  its  work  is  done  in 
complete  darkness.  By  the  law  of  Sep- 
tember 1 88 1  the  governor-general  and 
the  governors  of  provinces  are  enabled 
to  request  "that  all  those  cases  be 
heard  in  camera  which  might  produce  a 
disturbance  of  minds  {sic)  or  disturb  the 
public  peace."  For  preventing  the 
divulgation  of  the  speeches  of  the  ac- 
cused, or  of  such  facts  as  might  com- 
promise the  Government,  nobody  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  court,  not  even  members 
of  the  ministry  of  Justice — "  only  the 
wife  or  the  husband  of  the  accused  (al- 
ways in  custody  also),  or  the  father, 
mother,  or  one  of  the  children  ;  but  no 
more  than  one  relative  for  each  person 
accused."  At  the  last  trial  of  Terror- 
25 
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ists,  when  ten  people  were  condemned 
to  death,  the  mother  of  Sukhanoff  was 
the  one  person  who  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege. Many  cases  are  despatched  in 
such  a  way  that  nobody  knows  when  the 
trials  take  place.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
an  officer  of  the  army,  son  of  the  govern- 
or of  the  jail  of  the  St.  Petersburg  for- 
tress, who  had  been  condemned  to  hard 
labor  for  connection  with  revolutionists, 
until  we  learned  it  incidentally  from  an 
act  of  accusation  read  at  a  trial  a  long 
while  posterior  to  his  own.  The  public 
learns  from  the  Official  Messenger  that 
the  Czar  has  commuted  to  hard  labor 
for  life  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
on  revolutionists  ;  but  nothing  trans- 
pires either  of  the  trial,  or  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  the  condemned.  Nay,  even 
the  last  consolation  of  those  condemned 
to  death,  the  consolation  of  dying  pub- 
licly, was  taken  away.  Hanging  will  now 
be  done  secretly  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  in  the  presence  of  none  from  the 
world  without.  The  reason  is,  that  when 
Ryssakoff  was  brought  out  to  the  gallows 
he  showed  the  crowd  his  mutilated 
hands,  and  shouted,  louder  than  the 
drums,  that  he  had  been  tortured  after 
trial.  His  words  were  heard  by  a 
group  of  "  Liberals,"  who,  repudiating 
any  sympathy  with  the  Terrorists,  yet 
held  it  their  duty  to  publish  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  a  clandestine  proclamation, 
and  to  call  attention  to  this  flagrant 
offence  against  the  laws  of  humanity. 
Now  nothing  will  be  known  of  what 
happens  in  the  casemates  of  the  fortress 
of  Paul  and  Peter  after  the  trial  and 
before  the  execution.  ♦  At  least,  the 
Government  think  so,  after  having  sent 
to  hard  labor  the  son  of  a  jailer  and  a 
dozen  soldiers  accused  of  letter-carry- 
ing between  prisoners  and  their  friends 
in  the  town.  But  we  know — and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  as- 
serting the  fact — that  at  least  two  revo- 
lutionists, Adrian  Mikhailoff  and  Ryssa- 
koff, were  submitted  to  torture  by  electric- 
ity. 

In  1861,  our  governors  of  provinces 
were  ordered  to  institute  a  general  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  prisons.  The 
Government — that  of  the  early  years  of 
Alexander  II. — was  Liberal  at  that 
time,  and  on  the  whole  the  inquiry  was 
fairly    made.     Its    results    determined 


what  was  generally  known  :  namely, 
that  the  prisons  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
were  in  the  worst  state  imaginable.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  each  was  com- 
monly twice  and  thrice  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law.  The  build- 
ings were  so  old  and  dilapidated,  and 
in  such  a  shocking  state  of  filth,  as  to 
be  for  the  most  part  not  only  uninhabi- 
table, but  beyond  the  scope  of  any  theory 
of  reform  that  stopped  short  of  recon- 
struction. 

Within  affairs  were  even  worse  than 
without.  The  system  was  found  cor- 
rupt to  the  core,  and  the  officials  were 
even  yet  more  in  need  of  improvement 
than  the  jails.  In  the  Transbaikal  prov- 
ince, where,  at  that  time,  almost  all 
hard-labor  convicts  were  kept,  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  reported  (I  was 
secretary  to  it,  and  intrusted  with  the 
drawing  up  of  its  report)  that  the  prison 
buildings  were  mostly  in  ruins,  and  th&t 
the  whole  of  the  penal  system  had  fol- 
lowed suit.  Throughout  the  Empire  it 
was  recognized  that  theory  and  practice 
stood  equally  in  need  of  light  and  air  ; 
that  everything  must  be  changed,  alike 
in  matter  and  in  spirit  ;  and  that  we 
must  not  only  rebuild  our  prisons,  but 
completely  reform  our  prison  system, 
and  reconstitute  the  prison  staff  from 
the  first  man  to  the  last.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  elected  to  do  nothing. 
It  built  a  few  new  prisons  which  proved 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  new 
prisoners  (the  population  having  since 
increased  by  more  than  10,000,000); 
convicts  were  farmed  out  to  proprietors 
of  private  gold  mines  ;  a  new  penal 
colony  was  settled  on  Saghalien,  to 
colonize  an  island  where  nobody  was 
willing  to  settle  freely  ;  and  that  was  all. 
The  old  order  remained  unchanged,  the 
old  mischief  unrepaired.  Year  after 
year  the  prisons  fall  further  into  decay, 
and  year  after  year  the  prison  staff 
grows  more  dishonest  and  more  shame- 
less. Year  after  year  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  applies  for  money  to  spend  in 
repairs,  and  year  after  year  the  Govern- 
ment is  content  to  put  it  off  with  the 
half,  or  less  than  the  half,  of  what  it 
asks  ;  and  when — as  in  1879  to  1881 — it 
calls  for  over  three  million  roubles,  can 
spare  it  no  more  than  a  paltry  twelve 
hundred  thousand.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  jails   are   becoming   perma- 
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nent  centres  of  infection,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  a  recent  com- 
mittee, at  least  two  thirds  of  them  are 
urgently  in  need  of  being  rebuilt  from 
top  to  bottom.  Rightly  to  accommo- 
date her  prisoners,  Russia  would  have 
to  build  half  as  many  prisons  again  as 
she  has.  Indeed,  in  1879,  there  were 
70,488  cases  for  trial,  and  the  aggregate 
maximum  capacity  of  the  Russian 
prisons  is  only  for  54,253  souls.  In 
single  jails,  built  for  the  detention 
of  200  to  250  persons,  the  number  of 
prisoners  is  commonly  700  and  800  at  a 
time.  In  the  prisons  on  the  route  to 
Siberia,  when  convict  parties  are  stopped 
by  floods,  the  over-crowding  is  still  more 
monstrous.* 

The  great  majority  of  our  prisoners 
(about  100,000)  are  persons  awaiting 
trial.  They  may  be  recognized  for  in- 
nocent ;  and  in  Russia,  where  arrests 
are  made  in  the  most  haphazard  way, 

*  The  Russian  prison  system  is  thus  consti- 
tuted :  first  of  all,  we  have  624  prisons  or  lock- 
ups, for  cases  awaiting  trial,  for  a  maximum  of 
54,253  inmates,  together  with  four  houses  of 
detention  for  1134  inmates.  The  political  pris- 
ons at  the  Third  Section  and  in  the  fortresses 
are  not  included  in  this  category.  Of  convicts 
depots — for  prisoners  waiting  transfer  to  their 
final  stations — there  are  10,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  7150  ;  with  two  for  political  convicts 
(at  Mtsensk  and  Vyshniy-Volochok),  with  ac- 
commodation for  140.  Then  come  the  arres- 
tantskiya  roty,  or  "  convict  companies,"  which 
are  military  organizations  for  the  performance 
of  compulsory  labor,  and  which  are  worse  than 
the  hard-labor  prisons  in  Siberia,  though  they 
are  nominally  a  lighter  punishment.  Of  these 
there  are  33,  with  accommodation  for  7136 
(960Q  in  1879).  In  this  category  must  be 
included  also  the  13  "  houses  of  correction  :  " 
two  large  ones  with  accommodation  for  1120 
(962  in  1879),  and  11  smaller  ones  for  435.  The 
hard-labor  cases  are  provided  for  in  13  "  central 
prisons."  Of  these,  there  are  seven  in  Russia, 
with  accommodation  for  2745  ;  three  in  Western 
Siberia,  with  accommodation  for  1150  ;  two 
in  Eastern  Siberia,  with  accommodation  for 
1650  ;  and  one  on  Saghalien  Island,  with  accom- 
modation for  600  (1103  in  1879).  Other  hard- 
labor  convicts — 10,424  in  number — are  distrib- 
uted among  the  government  mines,  gold-wash- 
ings, and  factories  in  Siberia  ;  namely,  at  the 
Kara  gold-washings,  where  there  are  2000  ; 
at  the  Troitsk,  Ust-kut,  and  Irkutsk  salt  works, 
at  the  Nikolayevsk  and  Petrovsk  iron-works, 
and  at  a  prison  at  the  former  silver-works  of 
Akatui.  Finally,  hard-labor  convicts  are  farmed 
out  to  private  owners  of  gold- washings  in  Sibe- 
ria. The  severity  of  the  punishment  can  thus  be 
varied  ad  infinitum,  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  authorities  and  to  that  degree  of  revenge 
which  is  deemed  appropriate. 


three  times  out  of  ten  their  innocence  is 
patent  to  everybody.  We  learn,  in 
fact,  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  for  1876,  that  of  99,- 
964  arrests  made  during  that  year,  only 
37,159 — that  is,  37  per  cent — could  be 
brought  before  a  court,  and  that  among 
these  were  12,612  acquittals.  More  than 
75,000  persons  were  thus  subjected  to  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  without  having 
any  serious  charge  against  them  ;  and 
of  the  25,000  or  so  who  were  convicted 
and  converted  into  "  criminals,"  a  very 
large  proportion  (about  15  per  cent)  are 
men  and  women  who  have  not  complied 
with  passport  regulations,  or  with  some 
other  vexatory  measure  of  our  Adminis- 
tration. It  must  be  noted  that  all  these 
prisoners,  three  quarters  of  whom  are 
recognized  innocent,  spend  months,  and 
very  often  years,  in  the  provincial  lock- 
ups, those  famous  ostrogs  which  the 
traveller  sees  at  the  entrance  ^of  every 
Russian  town.  They  lie  there  idle  and 
hopeless,  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  omnip- 
otent jailers,  packed  like  herrings  in  a 
cask,  in  rooms  of  inconceivable  foulness, 
in  an  atmosphere  that  sickens,  even  to 
insensibility,  any  one  entering  directly 
from  the  open  air,  and  which  is  charged 
with  the  emanations  of  the  horrible /^z- 
rasha — a  basket  kept  in  the  room  to  serve 
the  necessities  of  a  hundred  human 
beings. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
prison  experiences  of  my  friend  Madame 
C — ,  ne'e  Koutouzoff,  who  has  com- 
mitted them  to  paper  and  inserted  in  a 
Russian  review,  the  Obscheye  Dyelo^  pub- 
lished at  Geneva.  She  was  found  guilty 
of  opening  a  school  for  peasants'  chil- 
dren, independently  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  As  her  crime  was 
not  penal,  and  as,  moreover,  she  was 
married  to  a  foreigner.  General  Gourko 
merely  ordered  her  to  be  sent  over  the 
frontier.  This  is  how  she  describes  her 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Prussia. 
I  shall  print  extracts  from  her  narrative 
without  comment,  merely  premising  that 
its  accuracy,  even  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, is  absolutely  unimpeachable  : 

I  was  sent  to  Vilno  with  fifty  prisoners — men 
and  women.  From  the  railway  station  we 
were  taken  to  the  town  prison  and  kept  there 
for  two  hours,  late  at  night,  in  an  open  yard, 
under  a  drenching  rain.  At  last  we  were  pushed 
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into  a  dark  corrider  and  counted.  Two  soldiers 
laid  hold  on  me  and  insulted  me  shamefully. 
I  was  not  the  only  one  thus  outraged,  for  in  the 
darkness  I  heard  the  cries  of  many  desperate 
women  besides.  After  many  oaths  and  much 
foul  language,  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  room  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  a  step  in  any  direction  without 
treading  on  the  women  who  were  sleeping  on 
the  floor.  Two  women  who  occupied  a  bed 
took  pity  on  me,  and  invited  me  to  share  it 
with  them.  .  .  .  When  I  awoke  next 
morning,  I  was  still  suffering  from  the  scenes 
of  yesterday  ;  but  the  female  prisoners — assas- 
ins  and  thieves — were  so  kind  to  me  that  by- 
and-by  I  grew  calm.  Next  night  we  were 
"  turned  out  "  from  the  prison  and  paraded  in 
the  yard  for  the  start,  under  a  heavy  rain.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  happened  to  escape  the 
fists  of  the  jailers,  as  the  prisoners  did  not  un- 
derstand the  evolutions  and  performed  them 
under  a  storm  of  blows  and  curses  ;  those  who 
protested — saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
beaten — were  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  the  train, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  law  which  says  that  in  the 
cellular  wagons  no  prisoner  shall  be  chained. 
Arrived  at  Kovno,  we  spent  the  whole  day 
in  going  from  one  police  station  to  another. 
In  the  evening  we  were  taken  to  the  prison  for 
women,  where  the  lady-superintendent  was 
railing  against  the  head  jailer  and  swearing 
that  she  wonld  give  him  bloody  teeth.  The 
prisoners  told  me  that  she  often  kept  her  prom- 
ises of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Here  I  spent  a 
week  among  murderesses,  thieves,  and  women 
arrested  by  mistake.  Misfortune  unites  the 
unfortunate,  and  everybody  tried  to  make  life 
more  tolerable  for  the  rest  ;  all  were  very  kind 
to  me  and  did  their  best  to  console  me.  On 
the  previous  day  I  had  eaten  nothing,  for  the 
day  the  prisoners  are  brought  to  the  prison 
they  receive  no  food  ;  so  I  fainted  from  hunger, 
and  the  prisoners  gave  me  of  their  bread  and 
were  as  kind  as  they  could  be  ;  the  female  in- 
spector, however,  was  on  duty  ;  she  was  shout- 
ing out  such  shameless  oaths  as  few  drunken 
men  would  use.  .  .  .  After  a  week's  stay 
in  Kovno,  I  was  sent  on  foot  to  the  next  town. 
After  three  days'  march  we  came  to  Mariam- 
pol  ;  my  feet  were  wounded,  and  my  stockings 
full  of  blood.  The  soldiers  advised  me  to  ask 
for  a  car,  but  I  preferred  physical  suffering  to 
the  continuous  cursing  and  foul  language  of 
the  chiefs.  All  the  same,  they  took  me  before 
their  commander,  and  he  remarked  that  I  had 
walked  three  days  and  so  could  walk  a  fourth. 
We  came .  next  day  to  Wolkowysk,  from 
whence  we  were  to  be  sent  on  to  Prussia.  I 
and  five  others  were  put  provisionally  in  the 
depot.  The  women's  department  was  in  ruins, 
so  we  were  taken  to  the  men's.  ...  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  as  there  was  no  place  to 
sit  down,  except  on  the  dreadfully  filthy  floor  ; 
there  was  even  no  straw,  and  the  stench  on 
the  floor  set  me  vomiting  instantly.  .  .  . 
The  water-closet  was  a  large  pond;  it  had  to 
be  crossed  on  a  broken  ladder  which  gave  way 
under  one  of  us  and  plunged  him  in  the  filth 
below.  I  could  now  understand  the  smell  ;  the 
pond  goes  under  the  building,  the  floor  of 
which  is  impregnated  with  sewage. 


Here  I  spent  two  days  and  two  nights,  pass- 
ing the  whole  time  at  the  window.  .  .  . 
In  the  night  the  doors  were  opened,  and,  with 
dreadful  cries,  drunken  prostitutes  were 
thrown  into  our  room.  They  also  brought  us 
a  maniac  ;  he  was  quite  naked.  The  miserable 
prisoners  were  happy  on  such  occurrences  ; 
they  tormented  the  maniac  and  reduced  him  to 
despair,  until  at  last  he  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit 
and  lay  there  foaming  at  the  mouth.  On  the 
third  day,  a  soldier  of  the  depot,  a  Jew,  took  me 
into  his  room  a  tiny  cell,  where  I  stayed  with 
his  wife.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  told  me  that  many 
of  them  were  detained  "  by  mistake"  for  seven 
and  eight  months  awaiting  their  papers  before 
being  sent  across  the  frontier.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  their  condition  after  a  seven  months' 
stay  in  this  sewer  without  a  change  of  linen. 
They  advised  me  to  give  the  jailer  money,  as 
he  would  then  send  me  on  to  Prussia  immedi- 
ately. But  I  had  been  six  weeks  on  the  way 
already,  and  my  letters  had  not  reached  my 
people.  .  .  .  At  last,  the  soldier  allowed  me 
to  go  to  the  post-office  with  his  wife,  and  I  sent 
a  registered  letter  to  St.  Petersburg.     [Madame 

C has  influential  kinsfolk   in    the    capital, 

and  in  a  few  days  the  governor-general  tele- 
graphed for  her  to  be  sent  on  instantly  to 
Prussia.]  My  papers  (she  says)  were  dis- 
covered immediately,  and  I  was  sent  to  Eydt- 
kunen  and  set  at  liberty. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  picture  is 
horrible.  But  it  is  not  a  whit  over- 
charged. To  such  of  us  Russians  as 
have  had  to  do  with  prisoners,  every 
word  rings  true  and  every  scene  looks 
normal.  Oaths,  filth,  brutality,  bri- 
bery, blows,  hunger — these  are  the  essen- 
tials of  every  ostrog  and  of  every  depot 
from  Kovno  to  Kamchatka,  and  from 
Archangel  to  Erzerum,  Did  ray  space 
permit,  I  might  prove  it  with  a  hundred 
stories  more. 

Such  are  the  prisons  of  Western 
Russia.  They  are  no  better  in  the  East 
and  in  the  South.  A  person  who  was 
confined  at  Perm  (it  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Lansdell,  when  arrrested  in  August  last 
under  suspicion  of  Nihilism,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perm,  did  not  make  ac- 
quaintance with  this  prison  !)  wrote  to 
the  Foradok  :  *'  The  jailer  is  one 
Gavriloff  ;  .  .  .  beating"' in  the  jaws' 
{v  mordu),  flogging,  confinement  in 
frozen  black-holes,  and  starvation — such 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  jail.  .  .  . 
For  every  complaint  •  the  prisoners  are 
sent  '  to  the  bath  '  (that  is,  are  flogged), 
or  have  a  taste  of  the  black-hole.  .  .  . 
The  mortality  is  dreadful."  At  Vladi- 
mir, there  were  so  many  attempts  at 
escape  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  inquiry.     "  The    prisoners    de- 
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clared  that  on  the  allowance  they  receiv- 
ed it  was  utterly  impossible  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Many  com- 
plaints were  addressed  to  headquarters, 
but  they  all  remained  unanswered.  At 
last  the  prisoners  complained  to  the 
Moscow  Superior  Court  ;  but  the  jailer 
got  to  hear  of  the  matter,  instituted  a 
search,  and  took  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment,"  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
mortality  must  be  immense  in  such 
prisons  ;  but,  surely,  the  reality  super- 
sedes all  that  might  be  imagined. 
Thus,  the  priest  of  the  Kharkoff  prison 
said  in  1878  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
Eparchial  Gazette  of  1869  reproduced 
the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  of  the  500  inmates  of  the  prison 
two  hundred  died  from  sczirvy.  No  Arc- 
tic expedition,  recent  or  remote,  was  so 
mortal  as  the  detention  in  a  Russian 
prison.  At  Kief,  the  jail  was  a  sink 
of  typhus  fever.  In  one  month  the 
deaths  were  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
fresh  batches  were  brought  in  to  fill  the 
room  of  those  removed  by  death.  This 
was  in  all  the  newspapers.  Only  a  year 
afterward  (June  12th,  1882)  a  circular 
from  the  Chief  Board  of  Prisons  ex- 
plained the  epidemics  as  follows  :  "  i. 
The  prison  was  dreadfully  overcrowd- 
ed, although  it  was  very  easy  to  transfer 
many  of  the  prisoners  to  other  prisons. 
2.  The  rooms  were  very  damp  ;  the 
walls  were  covered  with  mildew,  and 
the  floor  was  rotten  in  many  places  ;  3. 
The  cesspools  were  in  such  a  state  that 
the  ground  about  them  was  impregnated 
with  sewage  ;"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  Board  added  that  owing  to  the 
same  foulness  other  prisons  were  also 
exposed  to  experience  the  same  epi- 
demics. 

The  chief  prison  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  so-called  "  Litovskiy  Zamok,"  is 
cleaner  ;  but  this  old-fashioned,  damp, 
and  dark  building  should  simply  be  level- 
led to  the  ground.  The  common  prison- 
ers have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
do.  But  the  political  ones  are  kept  in 
their  cells  in  absolute  idleness  ;  and 
some  friends  of  mine — the  heroes  of  the 
trial  of  193  who  had  two  years  and  more 
of  this  prison — describe  it  as  one  of  the 
worst  they  know.  The  cells  are  very 
small,  very  dark,  and  very  damp  ;  and 
the  jailer  Makaroff  was  a  wild  beast 
pure  and  simple.     The  consequences  of 


solitary  confinement  in  this  prison  I 
have  described  in  a  former  paper.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  common  al- 
lowance for  food  is  seven  kopeks  per 
day,  and  ten  kopeks  for  prisoners  of 
privileged  class,  the  price  of  black  rye 
bread  being  three  and  four  kopeks  a 
pound. 

But  the  pride  of  our  authorities — the 
show-place  for  the  foreign  visitors — is 
the  new  "  House  of  Detention  "  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  a  "  model  prison  "  — 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Russia — built 
on  the  plan  of  the  Belgian  jails.  I 
know  it  from  personal  experience,  as  I 
was  detained  there  for  three  months, 
before  my  transfer  to  the  lock-up  at  the 
Military  Hospital.  It  is  the  only  clean 
jail  for  common  prisoners  in  Russia. 
Clean  it  certainly  is.  The  scrubbing- 
brush  is  never  idle  there,  and  the  activ- 
ity of  broom  and  pail  is  almost  demoniac. 
It  is  an  exhibition,  and  the  prisoners 
have  to  keep  it  shining.  All  morning 
long  do  they  sweep,  and  scrub,  and 
polish  the  asphalte  floor  ;  and  dearly 
have  they  to  pay  for  its  brightness.  The 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  asphaltic 
particles  (I  made  a  paper-shade  for  my 
gas,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  could  draw 
patterns  with  my  finger  in  the  dust  with 
which  it  was  coated);  and  this  you  have 
to  breathe.  The  three  upper  stories  re- 
ceive all  the  exhalations  of  the  floors 
below,  and  the  ventilation  is  so  bad 
that  in  the  evenings,  when  all  doors  are 
shut,  the  place  is  literally  suffocating. 
Two  or  three  special  committees  were 
appointed  one  after  the  other  to  find  out 
the  means  of  improving  the  ventilation  ; 
and  the  last  one,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Groth,  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
ported in  June  last  that  to  be  made 
habitable,  the  whole  building  (which 
has  cost  twice  as  much  as  similar 
prisons  in  Belgium  and  Germany)  must 
be  completely  rebuilt,  as  no  repairs, 
however  thorough,  could  make  the  ven- 
tilation tolerable.  The  cells  are  ten  feet 
long  and  seven  feet  wide  ;  and  at  one 
time  the  prison  rules  obliged  us  to  keep 
open  the  traps  in  our  doors  to  the  end 
that  we  might  not  be  asphyxiated  where 
we  sat.  Afterward  the  rule  was  can- 
celled, and  the  traps  were  shut,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  face  as  best  we  could 
the  effects  of  a  temperature  that  was 
sometimes  stiflingly  hot  and  sometimes 
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freezing.  But  for  the  greater  activity 
and  life  of  the  place,  I  should  have  re- 
gretted, all  dark  and  dripping  as  it  was, 
my  casemate  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and 
Paul — a  true  grave  where  the  prisoner 
for  two,  three,  five,  ten  years  hears  no 
human  voice  and  sees  no  human  being, 
excepting  two  or  three  jailers,  deaf  and 
mute  when  addressed  by  the  prisoners. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  children  I  met 
one  day  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of 
Detention.  They  also,  like  us,  were 
awaiting  trial  months  and  years  along. 
Their  grayish-yellow  emaciated  faces, 
their  frightened  and  bewildered  looks, 
Were  worth  whole  volumes  of  essays  and 
reports  "  on  the  benefits  of  cellular  con- 
finement in  a  model  prison."  As  for  the 
administration  of  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion, sufficient  to  say  that  even  the  Rus- 
sian papers  talked  openly  of  the  way  in 
which  the  prisoners'  allowances  were 
sequestrated  ;  so  that  last  year,  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  appointed,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  facts  were  even 
darker  than  had  been  reported.  But  all 
this  is  a  trifle,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Here 
it  was  that  General  Trepoff  ordered 
Bogoluboff  to  be  flogged,  had  the 
prisoners  who  protested  in  their  cells 
knocked  down  and  beaten,  and  after- 
ward confined  several  of  them — for  five 
days — in  cells  by  the  washing-rooms, 
among  excrements,  and  in  a  temperature 
of  forty-five  degrees.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  what  a  pitiful  irony  is  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lansdell's  admiring  remark  : 
' '  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Russia 
can  do,  ought  to  visit  this  House  of 
Detention  * ' ! 

The  great  variety  of  punishments  in- 
flicted under  our  penal  code  may  be 
divided  broadly  into  four  categories. 
The  first  is  that  of  hard  labor,  with  the 
loss  of  all  civil  rights.  The  convict's 
property  passes  to  his  heirs  ;  he  is  dead 
in  law,  and  his  wife  can  marry  another  ; 
he  may  be  flogged  with  rods,  or  with  the 
pike  (cat  o'-nine-tails)  ad  libitu7n  hy  ezch 
drunken  jailer.  After  having  been 
kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  Siberian  mines, 
or  factories,  he  is  settled  for  life  some- 
where in  the  country.  The  second  cate- 
gory is  that  of  compulsory  colonization, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  or  partial 
loss  of  civil  rights,  and  is  equivalent  to 
Siberia  for  life.     Uijder  the  third  cate- 


gory are  dealt  with  all  convicts  condemn- 
ed to  compulsory  labor  in  the  arrestant- 
skiya  roty,  without  loss  of  civil  rights. 
The  fourth — omitting  much  of  less  im- 
portance— is  of  banishment  to  Siberia, 
without  trial,  and  by  order  of  the  Exec- 
utive, for  an  undetermined  period  ;  that 
is,  mostly  for  life. 

The  subject  of  Siberian  exile  is  so 
vast  and  tragical  in  itself,  and  has  given 
rise  to  such  an  amount  of  error  and  mis- 
representation, that  it  would  be  idle  to 
approach  it  in  this  place.  On  a  future 
occasion  I  hope  to  discuss  it  at  length. 
In  the  present  paper,  however,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  an  account  of  such 
convicts  as  are  detained  in  Russia  itself, 
in  the  so-called  Provisory  Central 
Prisons. 

These  are  but  recently  introduced. 
Formerly,  the  hard  labor  convicts  were 
sent  straight  off  to  Siberia  :  to  the 
mines  belonging  "  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Emperor" — that  are,  in  other 
words,  the  private  property  of  the 
Crown.  Some  of  these,  however,  got 
worked  out  ;  others  were  found  (or  rep- 
resented) so  unremunerative  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  administration  that 
they  were  sold  to  private  persons  who 
made  fortunes  with  them  ;  and  Russia 
in  Europe  was  compelled  to  take  charge 
of  her  hard  labor  cases  herself.  A  few 
central  prisons  were  therefore  built  in 
Russia,  where  convicts  are  kept  for  a^ 
time  (one  third  to  one  fourth  of  their 
sentence)  before  being  sent  to  Siberia  or 
Saghalien.  Society  at  large  is  of  course  in- 
clined to  regard  hard  labor  convicts  as 
the  worst  of  criminals.  But  in  Russia 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
Murder,  robbery,  burglar}',  forgery,  will 
all  bring  a  man  to  hard  labor  ;  but  so, 
too,  with  an  attempt  at  suicide  ;  so  with 
"  sacrilege  and  blasphemy,"  which 
usually  means  no  more  than  dissent  ;  so 
with  "  rebellion" — or  rather  what  is 
called  rebellion  in  Russia — which  is 
mostly  no  more  than  common  disobe- 
dience to  authorities  ;  so  with  any  and 
every  sort  of  political  offence  ;  and  so 
with  "  vagrancy,"  that'mostly  means  es- 
cape from  Siberia.  Among  the  mur- 
derers, too,  you  will  find  not  only  the 
professional  shedder  of  blood — a  very 
rare  type  with  us — but  men  who  have 
taken  life  under  such  circumstances  as, 
before   a  jury,    or  in   the   hands   of   a 
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honest  advocate,  would  have  ensured 
their  acquittal.  In  any  case,  only  30 
per  cent  or  so  of  the  2000  to  2500  men 
and  women  yearly  sent  down  to  hard 
labor  are  condemned  as  assassins.  The 
rest — in  nearly  equal  proportions — are 
either  "  vagrants"  or  men  and  women 
charged  with  one  of  the  minor  offences 
recapitulated  above. 

The  Central  Prisons  were  instituted 
with  the  idea  of  inflicting  a  punishment 
of  the  severest  type.  The  idea  was — 
there  can,  I  am  afraid,  be  no  doubt 
about  it — that  you  could  not  take  too 
little  trouble  with  convicts,  nor  get  rid 
of  them  too  soon.  To  this  end  these 
prisons  were  provided  with  such  jailers 
and  keepers — mostly  military  officers — 
as  were  renowned  for  cruelty  with  men  ; 
and  these  ruffians  were  gifted  with  full 
power  over  their  charges  and  with  full 
liberty  of  action,  and  had  orders  to  be 
as  harsh  as  possible.  The  end  to  which 
they  were  appointed  has  been  magnifi- 
cently attained  ;  the  Central  Prisons  are 
so  many  practical  hells  ;  the  horrors  of 
hard  labor  in  Siberia  have  faded  before 
them,  and  all  those  who  have  the  experi- 
ence of  them  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  day  a  prisoner  starts  for  Siberia 
is  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

Exploring  these  prisons  as  a  "  distin- 
guished visitor,"  you  will,  if  you  are  in 
search  of  emotions,  be  egregiously  disap- 
pointed. You  will  see  no  more  than  a 
dirty  building,  crammed  with  idle  in- 
mates lounging  and  sprawling  on  the 
sloping,  inclined  platforms  which  run 
round  the  walls,  and  are  covered  with 
nothing  but  a  sheet  of  filth.  You  may 
be  permitted  to  visit  a  number  of  cells 
for  "  secret"  or  political  cases  ;  and  if 
you  question  the  inmates,  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  told  by  them  that  they  are 
"  quite  satisfied  with  everything."  To 
know  the  reality  one  must  one's  self  have 
been  a  prisoner.  Records  of  actual  ex- 
perience are  few  ;  but  they  exist,  and  to 
one  of  the  most  striking  I  propose  to  re- 
fer. It  was  written  by  an  officer  who 
was  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  an  as- 
sault committed  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, and  who  was  pardoned  by  the  Czar 
after  a  few  years'  detention.  His  story 
was  published  in  a  Conservative  review 
(the  Russkaya  Ryech,  for  January,  1882) 
at  a  time,  under  Loris-Melikoff's  admin 
istration,  when  there  was  much  talk  of 


prison  reform  and  some  liberty  in  the 
press  ;  and  there  was  not  a  journal  that 
did  not  recognize  the  unimpeachable 
veracity  of  this  tale.  The  experience  of 
our  friends  wholly  confirms  it. 

There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the 
account  of  the  material  circumstances 
of  life  in  this  Central  Prison.  They  are 
in  some  sort  invariable  all  over  Russia. 
If  we  know  that  the  jail  was  built  for 
250  inmates,  and  actually  contained  400, 
we  do  not  need  to  inquire  more  about 
sanitary  conditions.  In  like  manner, 
the  food  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  elsewhere.  Seven  kopeks  (ifd.)  a 
day  is  a  very  poor  allowance  per 
prisoner,  and  the  jailer  and  econome 
being  family  men,  of  course  they  save 
as  much  as  they  can.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  black  rye  bread  for  breakfast  ; 
a  soup  made  of  bull's  heart  and  liver  or 
of  seven  pounds  of  meat,  twenty  pounds 
of  waste  oats,  twenty  pounds  of  sour 
cabbage,  and  plenty  of  water — many 
Russian  prisoners  would  consider  it  as 
an  enviable  food.  The  moral  condi- 
tions of  life  are  not  so  satisfying.  All 
day  long  there  is  nothing  to  do — for 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years  on  end. 
There  are  workshops,  it  is  true  ;  but  to 
these  only  skilled  craftsmen  (whose 
achievement  is  the  prison-keeper's  per- 
quisite) are  admitted.  For  the  others 
there  is  neither  work,  nor  hope  of  work, 
unless  it  is  in  stormy  weather,  when 
the  governor  may  set  one  half  of  them 
to  shovel  the  snow  into  heaps,  and  the 
other  half  to  shovel  it  flat  again.  The 
blank  monotony  of  their  lives  is  only 
varied  by  chastisement.  In  the  partic- 
ular prison  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
punishments  were  varied  and  ingenious. 
For  smoking,  and  minor  offences  of 
that  sort,  a  prisoner  could  get  a  two 
hours'  kneeling  on  the  bare  flags,  in  a 
spot — the  thoroughfare  of  icy  winter 
winds — selected  diligently  ad  hoc.  The 
next  punishment  for  the  same  minor 
offences  was  the  black-holes — the  warm 
one,  and  the  cold  one,  underground, 
with  a  temperature  at  freezing  point. 
In  both,  prisoners  slept  on  the  stones, 
and  the  term  of  durance  depended  on  the 
will  of  the  governor. 

"Several  of  us,"  says  our  author, 
"  were  kept  there  for  a  fortnight  ;  after 
which  they  were  literally  dragged  out 
into  daylight  and  then  dismissed  to  the 
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land  where  pain  and  suffering  are  not." 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  during  the  four 
years  over  which  the  writer's  experi- 
ence extends,  the  average  mortality  in 
the  prison  should  have  been  30  per  cent 
per  annum  ?  "  It  must  not  be  thought," 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  those 
on  whom  penalties  of  this  sort  were  in- 
flicted were  hardened  desperadoes  ;  we 
incurred  them  if  we  saved  a  morsel  of 
bread  from  dinner  for  the  supper,  or  if 
a  match  was  found  on  a  prisoner." 

The  "desperadoes"  were  treated 
after  another  fashion.  One,  for  in- 
stance, was  kept  for  nine  months  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  a  dark  cell — origi- 
nally intended  for  cases  of  ophthalmia — 
and  came  out  all  but  blind  and  mad. 
There  is  worse  behind. 

In  the  evening  (he  continues)  the  governor 
went  his  rounds  and  usually  began  his  favorite 
occupation — flogging.  A  very  narrow  bench 
was  brought  out,  and  soon  the  place  resounded 
with  shrieks,  while  the  governor,  smoking  a 
cigar,  looked  on  and  counted  the  lashes.  The 
birch-rods  were  of  exceptional  size,  and  when 
not  in  use  were  kept  immersed  in  water  to 
make  them  more  pliant.  After  the  tenth  lash 
the  shrieking  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  groans.  Flogging  was  usually  applied  in 
batches,  to  five,  ten  men,  or  more,  and  when 
the  execution  was  over,  a  great  pool  of  blood 
would  remain  to  mark  the  spot.  Our  neigh- 
bors without  the  walls  used  at  these  times  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  signing 
themselves  in  horror  and  dread.  After  every 
such  scene  we  had  two  or  three  days  of  com- 
parative peace  ;  for  the  flogging  had  a  sooth- 
ing influence  on  the  governor's  nerves.  He 
soon,  however,  became  himself  again.  When 
he  was  very  drunk,  and  his  left  mustache  was 
dropping  and  limp,  or  when  he  went  out 
shooting  and  came  home  with  an  empty  bag, 
we  knew  that  that  same  evening  the  rods 
would  be  set  at  work. 

After  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
about  many  other  revolting  details  of 
life  in  the  same  prison.  But  there  is  a 
touch  that  foreign  visitors  would  do  well 
to  lay  to  heart. 

On  one  occasion  (the  writer  says)  we  were 
visited  by  an  inspector  of  prisons.  After  cast- 
ing a  look  down  the  scuttle,  he  asked  us  if  our 
food  was  good  ?  or  was  there  anything  of  which 
we  could  complain  ?  Not  only  did  the  inmates 
declare  that  they  were  completely  satisfied, 
they  even  enumerated  articles  of  diet  which 
we  had  never  so  much  as  smelt.  .  .  This  sort 
of  thing  (he  adds)  is  only  natural.  If  com- 
plaints were  made,  the  inspector  would  lecture 
the  governor  a  little  and  go  away  ;  while  the 
prisoners  who  made  them  would  remain  be- 
hind and  be  paid  for  their  temerity  with  the 
rod  or  the  black-hole. 


The  prison  in  question  is  close  by  St. 
Petersburg.  What  more  remote  provin- 
cial prisons  are  like,  my  readers  may 
imagine.  I  have  mentioned  above 
those  of  Perm  and  Kharkoff  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Golos,  the  Central  Prison 
at  Simbirsk  is  a  centre  of  peculation 
and  thievery.  Friends  of  mine  report 
the  same  of  the  second  Central  Prison 
of  the  government  of  Kharkoff,  where 
political  convicts  are  detained.  These 
latter  are  far  worse  off  than  their  com- 
panions, the  criminals.  They  are  kept 
for  three  to  five  years  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  in  irons,  in  dark,  damp 
cells  that  measure  only  ten  feet  by  six, 
absolutely  isolated  from  any  intercourse 
with  human  beings.  Knowing  by  two 
years  and  a  half  of  personal  experience 
what  solitary  confinement  is,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  as  practised  in 
Russia,  it  is  one  of  the  cruellest  tortures 
man  can  suffer.  The  prisoner's  health, 
however  robust,  is  irreparably  ruined. 
Military  science  teaches  that  in  a  be- 
leaguered garrison  which  has  been  for 
several  months  on  sliort  rations,  the  mor- 
tality increases  beyond  any  measure. 
This  is  still  more  true  of  men  in  solitary 
confinement.  The  want  of  fresh  air,  the 
lack  of  exercise  for  body  and  mind,  the 
habit  of  silence,  the  absence  of  those 
thousand  and  one  impressions  which, 
when  at  liberty,  we  daily  and  hourly  re- 
ceive, the  fact  that  we  are  open  to  no 
impressions  that  are  not  imaginative — all 
these  combine  to  make  solitary  con- 
finement a  sure  and  cruel  form  of  mur- 
der. If  conversation  with  neighbor 
prisoners  (by  means  of  light  knocks  on 
the  wall)  is  possible,  it  is  a  relief,  the 
immensity  of  which  can  be  duly  appre- 
ciated only  by  one  who  was  reduced  for 
one  or  two  years  to  absolute  separation 
from  all  humanity.  But  it  is  also  a  new 
source  of  sufferings,  as  very  often  your 
own  moral  sufferings  are  increased  by 
those  you  experience  from  witnessing 
day  by  day  the  growing  madness  of 
your  neighbor,  when  you  perceive  in 
each  of  his  messages  the  dreadful  images 
that  beset  and  overriin  his  tormented 
brain.  That  is  the  kind  of  confinement 
to  which  political  prisoners  are  submit- 
ted when  awaiting  trial  for  three  or  four 
years.  But  it  is  still  worse  after  the 
condemnation  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  Kharkoff  Central  Prison.     Not  only 
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the  cells  are  darker  and  damper  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  food  is  worse  than 
common  (the  allowance  being  five  far- 
things a  day);  but,  in  addition,  the 
prisoners  are  carefully  maintained  in 
absolute  idleness.  No  books  are  allow- 
ed, and,  of  course  no  writing  materials, 
.and  no  implements  for  manual  labor. 
No  means  of  easing  the  tortured  mind, 
nor  anything  on  which  to  concentrate 
the  morbid  activity  of  the  brain  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  body  droops  and 
sickens,  the  spirit  becomes  wilder  and 
more  desperate.  Physical  suffering  is 
seldom  or  never  insupportable  ;  the 
annals  of  war,  of  martyrdom,  of  sickness, 
abound  in  instances  in  proof.  But 
moral  torment — after  years  of  infliction 
— is  utterly  intolerable.  This  our 
friends  have  found  to  their  cost.  Shut 
up  in  the  fortresses  and  houses  of  deten- 
tion first  of  all,  and  afterward  in  the 
Central  Prisons,  they  go  rapidly  to  de- 
cay, and  either  go  calmly  to  the  grave, 
or  become  lunatics.  They  do  not  go 
mad  as,  after  being  outraged  by  gen- 
darmes, Miss  M — ,  the  promising 
young  painter,  went  mad.  She  was 
bereft  of  reason  instantly  ;  her  madness 
was  simultaneous  with  her  shame. 
Upon  them  insanity  steals  gradually  and 
slowly  ;  the  mind  rots  in  the  body 
"  from  hour  to  hour." 

In  July,  1878  the  life  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  Kharkoff  prison  had  become  so 
insupportable,  that  six  of  them  resolved 
to  starve  themselves  to  death.  For  a 
whole  week  they  refused  to  eat  ;  and 
when  the  governor-general  ordered 
them  to  be  fed  by  injection,  such  scenes 
ensued  as  obliged  the  prison  authorities 
to  abandon  the  idea.  To  seduce  them 
back  to  life,  officialism  made  them  cer- 
tain promises  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  allow 
them  walking  exercise,  and  to  take  the 
sick  out  of  irons.  None  of  these  prom- 
ises were  kept  ;  and  for  five  long  years 
the  survivors  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
such  a  jailer  as  I  have  described.  A  few 
months  ago  a  first  party  of  our  friends 
detained  in  Central  Prisons  were  sent  to 
the  Kara  mines  (to  make  a  total  of  154 
political  prisoners,  men  and  women,  at 
these  mines);  they  knew  very  well  the 
fate  that  was  reserved  to  them  in  Siberia, 
and  still  the  day  they  left  this  hell  was 
considered  by  all  them  as  a  happy  day 
of     deliverance.     After     the     Central 


Prison,  hard  labor  in  Siberia  looks  as  a 
paradise. 

In  may  seem  that  the  harshness  of 
solitary  confinement  in  such  conditions 
cannot  be  surpassed.  But  there  is  a 
harder  fate  in  store  for  political  prison- 
ers in  Russia.  After  the  "  Trial  of  the 
Sixteen"  (November,  1880),  Europe 
learned  with  satisfaction  that  out  of  five 
condemned  to  death,  three  had  had 
their  sentences  commuted  by  the  Czar. 
We  now  know  what  commutation  means. 
Instead  of  being  sent  to  Siberia,  or  to  a 
Central  Prison,  according  to  law,  they 
were  immured  in  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  at  St  Petersburg,  in  cells  con- 
trived in  what  has  been  the  ravelin.* 
These  are  so  dark  that  candles  are 
burnt  in  them  for  twenty-two  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  The  walls  are  liter- 
ally dripping  with  damp,  and  "  there 
are  pools  of  water  on  the  floor."  "  Not 
only  books  are  disallowed,  but  every- 
thing that  might  help  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention. Zoubkovsky  made  geometrical 
figures  with  his  bread,  to  practice  geom- 
etry ;  they  were  immediately  taken 
away,  the  jailer  saying  that  hard-labor 
convicts  were  not  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves."  To  render  solitary  con- 
finement still  more  insupportable,  a  gen- 
darme and  a  soldier  are  stationed  with- 
in the  cells.  The  gendarme  is  contin- 
ually on  the  watch,  and  if  the  prisoner 
looks  at  anything  or  at  any  point,  he 
goes  to  see  what  has  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. The  horrors  of  solitary  confine- 
ment are  thus  aggravated  tenfold.  The 
quietest  prisoner  soon  begins  to  hate  the 
spies  set  over  him,  and  is  moved  to 
frenzy  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  pres- 
ence. It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
slightest  disobedience  is  punished  by 
blows  and  black-holes.  All  who  were 
subjected  to  this  regime  fell  ill  in  no 
time.  After  less  than  one  year  of  it, 
Shiryaeff  had  taken  consumption  ; 
Okladsky — a  robust  and  vigorous  work- 
ing man,  whose  remarkable  speech  to 
the  court  was  reproduced  by  the  Lon- 
don papers — had  gone  mad  ;  Tikhonoff, 
a  strong  man  likewise,  was  down  with 
scurvy,  and  could  not  sit  up  in  his  bed. 
By  a  mere  "  commutation  of  sentence" 

*  The  authentic  record  of  their  imprison- 
ment was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Will  of  the  People,  and  reproduced  in  the  pub- 
lication Na  Kodinye  {"  At  Home"). 
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the  three  were  brought  to  death's  door 
in  a  single  year.  Of  the  other  five  con- 
demned to  hard  labor,  and  immured  in 
the  same  fortress,  two— Martynovsky 
and  Tsukermann — went  mad,  and  in 
that  state  were  constantly  black-holed, 
so  that  Martynovsky  at  last  attempted 
suicide. 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  more  details 
and  give  more  facts  to  illustrate  the 
fate  of  political  and  common  law  con- 
victs in  Russia.  The  foregoing  give, 
however,  some  idea  of  it.  The  whole 
is  summed  up  in  a  sentence  of  that  rec- 
ord of  prison  life  on  which  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  so  largely  and  to  such  ter- 
rible purpose. 

In  conclusion  (writes  the  author)  I  must  add 
that  the  prison  now  rejoices  in  another  gov- 
ernor. The  old  one  quarrelled  with  the  treas- 
urer on  the  subject  of  peculation  from  the 
prisoners'  allowance,  and  in  the  end  they  were 
both  dismissed.  The  new  governor  is  not 
such  a  ruffian  as  his  predecessor ;  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  with  him  the  prisoners 
are  starving  far  more  than  formerly,  and  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  givmg  his  fists  full  play  on 
the  countenances  of  his  charges. 

This  remark  sums  up  the  whole  "  Re- 
form of  Prisons"  in  Russia.  One 
tyrant  may  be  dismissed,  but  he  will 
be  succeeded  by  some  one  as  bad,  or 
even  worse,  than  himself.  It  is  not 
by  changing  a  few  men,  but  only  by 
changing  completely  from  top  to  bot- 
tom the  whole  system,  that  any  ame- 
lioration can  be  made  ;  and  such  is 
also  the  conclusion  of  a  special  commit- 
tee recently  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  it  would  be  mere  self-delu- 
sion to  conceive  improvement  possible 
under  such  a  regime  as  we  now  enjoy. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  commissions  have 
already  gone  forth  to  inquire,  and  all 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  our  prisons  must 
remain  what  they  are.  But  honest  and 
capable  men  are  far  more  needed  than 
money,  and  these  the  present  Govern- 
ment cannot  and  will  not  discover. 
They  exist  in  Russia,  and  they  exist  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  their  services  are 
not  required.  Mr.  Lansdell  knew  one, 
and  has  described  him — Colonel  Konon- 
ovitch,  chief  of  the  penal  settlement 
at  Kara.  He  has  told  us  how,  without 
any  expense  to  the  Crown,  M.  Konono- 
vich  had  repaired  the  weatherworn,  rot- 


ten buildings,  and  had  made  them  more 
or  less  habitable  ;  and  how,  with  the 
microscopic  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
contrived  to  improve  the  food  ;  and  all 
he  has  told  is  true.  But  M.  Lansdell's 
praise,  together  with  like  praise  contain- 
ed in  a  letter  intercepted  on  its  way  from 
Siberia,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  ren- 
dering M.  Kononovitch  suspicious  to 
our  Government.  He  immediately  was 
dismissed,  and  his  successor  received 
the  order  to  reintroduce  the  iron  rule 
of  years  past.  The  political  convicts, 
who  enjoyed  a  relative  liberty  after  the 
legal  term  of  imprisonment  had  expired, 
are  in  irons  once  more  ;  not  all,  how- 
ever, as  two  have  preferred  to  commit 
suicide  ;  and  once  more  affairs  are 
ordered  as  the  Government  desires  to 
see  them.  Another  gentleman,  of 
whom  Mr.  Lansdell  speaks,  and  justly, 
in  high  terms — General  Pedashenko — 
has  been  dismissed  too,  for  refusing  to 
confirm  a  sentence  of  death  which  had 
been  passed  by  a  military  tribunal  on 
the  convict  Schedrin,  found  guilty  of 
striking  an  officer  for  insulting  two 
ladies,  his  fellow  sufiferers,  Bogomolets 
and  Kovalsky. 

It  is  everywhere  the  same.  To  de- 
vote one's  self  to  any  educational  work, 
or  to  the  convict  population,  is  inevitably 
to  incur  dismissal  and  disgrace.  Near 
St.  Petersburg  we  have  a  reformatory — 
a  penal  settlement  for  children  and 
growing  lads.  To  the  cause  of  these 
poor  creatures  a  gentleman  named  Herd 
— grandson  of  the  famous  Scotchman 
employed  by  Alexander  I.  in  the  reform 
of  our  prisons — had  devoted  himself 
body  and  soul.  He  had  an  abundance 
of  energy  and  charm  ;  his  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  ;  he  might  have  rivalled 
Pestalozzi.  Under  his  ennobling  influ- 
ence boy-thieves  and  ruffians,  penetrat- 
ed with  all  the  vices  of  the  streets  and 
the  lock-ups,  learned  to  be  men  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  To  send  a  boy 
away  from  the  common  labor-grounds  or 
from  the  classes  was  the  greatest  punish- 
ment admitted  in  this  penal  colony, 
which  soon  became  a  real  model  colony. 
But  men  like  Herd  are  not  the  men  our 
Government  is  in  need  of.  He  was  dis- 
missed his  place,  and  the  institution  he 
ruled  so  wisely  has  become  a  genuine 
Russian  prison,  complete  to  the  rod 
and  the  black-hole. 
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These  examples    are  typical  both  of  system  of  government  and  the  whole  of 

what  we  have  to  suffer  and  of  what  we  our   life   have    undergone   a    thorough 

have  to  expect.     It  is  a  fancy  to  imag-  change.     Then,  but  only  then,  "  Russia 

ine  that    anything  could  be  reformed  in  may   show  what    it    can    realize  ;"   but 

our  prisons.     Our  prisons  are  the  reflec-  this,  with  regard  to  crime,  would  be — I 

tion  of  the  whole  of  our  life  under  the  hope — quite  different  from  v/hat  is  now 

present  regime;  and  they    will  remain  understood  ifnder  the  name  of  "  a  good 

what  they  are  now  until  the  whole  of  our  prison," — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A    GHOST. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF    **MRS.    JERNINGHAM's   JOURNAL. 

Love,  will  you  let  me  in  ? 

I  am  knocking  at  the  door. 
Love,  can  I  shelter  win 

Close  beside  you,  as  of  yore  ? 
Of  my  grave  I  am  aweary, 
Narrow,  narrow,  dark  and  dreary  ; 
Wildly  from  its  clasp  I  flew, 
Love,  just  to  look  at  you. 


I  am  so  white  and  chill : 

Love,  will  you  shrink  away  ? 
If  you  will  not  kiss  me  still 
Do  not  let  me  in,   I  pray. 
I  have  cross' d  the  mighty  river  : 
Will  you  fear  me  ?     Do  you  shiver  ? 
If  your  arms  refuse  to  woo, 
Death  is  more  kind  than  you. 


Love,  If  you  were  a  ghost 

And  /  were  alive  and  warm — 
Ah,  perhaps — I  will  not  boast — 

I  might  shudder  at  your  form  ; 
I  might  flee  before  the  presence 
Of  an  unembodied  essence. 
Hush  !  hush  I  it  is  not  true, 
Love,   I   should  know  'VfjdL^you! 

Longman's  Magazine. 


OTTOMAN   POETRY.* 
'by   STANLEY    LANE   POOLE. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  that  after  five  centuries  of  close  neighborhood 

ZTTZr,  ;;  :       ;:      7^        7    ^tt  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  we  know  almost 

*  Ottoman  Poems,  translated  into  Enjilish  ^1  .  e   ^\     •      ^•^       >.  rr»  j- 

verse  in  the  originalforms.  with  Introduction,  "Othmg   of   their   literature.      The  ordl- 

Biographical  Notices  and  Notes.    By  E.  J.  W.  nary  reader's  acquaintance  with  Arabic 

Gibb,  M.R.A.S.    (Trtibner.     1882.)  and  Persian  poetry  and  history  may  be 

Geschicku  der  osmanischen  Dichtkunst.    Von  small  enough,  but  at  least  the  means  of 

J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall.     (4  vols.     1836.)  .  •     in^trnrtion   are   at   hand  •   the    rhipf 

On  the  History.  System,  and  Varieties,   of  ",^^  instruction  are   at   nana  ,   tne    cniet 

Turkish  Poetry.     By  J.  W.  Redhouse.    (Triib-  classics    in    these    languages  have  long 

ner.    1S79.)  been  translated  into  English,  French,  or 
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German,  and  often  into  all  three,  and  it 
is  our  own  fault  if  we  will  not  read 
them.  Yet  the  connection  between 
England  and  Persia  has  been  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  until  the  con- 
quest of  India  we  had  more  to  do  with 
Turkish  than  with  Arabic  speaking 
races.  All  our  relations,  friendly  and 
unfriendly,  with  Turkey  have  apparent- 
ly encouraged  us  no  whit  in  investigating 
the  thoughts  and  songs  of  the  Ottoman 
people.  Our  first  secretaries  or  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  write  amusing 
books  on  the  life  of  the  capital,  or 
rather  the  little  of  it  they  are  allowed  to 
see ;  everybody  who  goes  to  Turkey 
can  at  least  point  to  a  magazine  article 
to  show  that  he  has  not  neglected  this 
interesting  or  unspeakable  nation,  ac- 
cordingly as  he  views  it  ;  but  no  one 
seems  to  trouble  himself  about  seeing 
what  the  Turks  have  written  of  them- 
selves. This  is  not  because  they  have 
not  written  anything,  for  Turkish  litera- 
ture is  of  enormous  extent.  Von  Ham- 
mer published  extracts  from  over  two 
thousand  poets  ;  and  the  prose  works  on 
every  department  of  science  and  in  ever)' 
branch  of  knowledge  are  like  the  stars 
in  the  sky  for  multitude.  Whether  this 
vast  literature  is  good  or  bad  we  have 
not  to  decide  at  present  ;  to  attempt  to 
do  so  would  be  perhaps  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion we  put  to  Orientalists  as  well  as 
mere  residents  in  Turkey,  why  they  have 
not  studied  it  ?  Familiarity  certainly 
cannot  breed  contempt  in  this  instance, 
where  familiarity  is  the  very  thmg  want- 
ing. Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  undisputed,  that  there  is 
hardly  one  famous  Turkish  classic  to  be 
found  in  an  English  translation,  and 
very  few  Turkish  books  of  any  kind,  if 
we  except  two  or  three  volumes  among 
the  unwieldy  and  somewhat  abortive 
publications  of  the  well-meaning  Orien- 
tal Translation  Fund.  The  only  scholar 
who  seriously  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Turkish  history  and  literature 
was  the  German,  Baron  von  Hammer, 
whose  voluminous  works  are  the  founda- 
tion of  almost  all  we  know  about  the 
past  of  Turkey,  and  to  whom  Sir  En- 
ward  Creasy  was  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  the  useful  work  which  generally 
serves  as  the  sole  representative  of  Ot- 
toman knowledge  in  our  libraries.  Von 
Hammer,  however,  was  sadly  to  seek  in 


the  critical  faculty,  and  he  was  more 
German  than  the  Germans  in  his  method 
and  mass — in  the  excess  of  the  latter  at 
the  expense  of  the  former.  His  works 
are  monumental  in  every  sense,  and 
consequently  unsuited  to  general  use. 
Every  one  who  is  obliged  to  work  at  any 
Turkish  subject  must  borrow  from  him  ; 
but  no  one  will  willingly  take  up  his 
many  volumes  for  the  recreation  of  an 
idle  hour.  Von  Hammer  needed  an 
interpreter,  and  he  has  found  one  for 
history  in  Sir  E.  Creasy,  and  now  we 
believe  for  poetry  in  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb. 
The  veteran  translator  to  the  Foreign 
Office  is  undoubtedly  the  scholar  who 
could  most  completely  introduce  the 
literature  of  Turkey  to  English  readers, 
but  Mr.  Redhouse  has  always  had  his 
hands  too  full  of  purely  scholarly  work 
to  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  popularizing  those  classics  which  his 
dictionary  enables  others  to  translate. 
His  essay  on  Turkish  poetry  was,  how- 
ever, a  new  light  to  many  students,  and 
it  is  by  his  example  and  promptings 
that  Mr.  Gibb  has  been  led  to  do  the 
work  which  Mr.  Redhouse  is  obliged  to 
put  aside. 

Mr.  Gibb's  volume  of  translations  of 
"  Ottoman  Poems"  is  the  first  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Turkish  Belles- Lettres.  We  have  seen 
here  and  there  an  isolated  poem  done 
into  English,  but  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  systematic  and  comprehensive 
collection  such  as  this,  where  we  find 
pieces  by  sixty-five  poets  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  from  'Ashik  Pasha 
in  1332,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  to  contemporry  writers. 
So  wide  and  representative  an  anthology 
is  too  valuable  a  gift  to  be  subjected  to 
a  fastidious  criticism.  Here  we  may 
wish  for  a  little  more,  and  there  for  a 
little  less  ;  but  the  chief  sentiment  of  all 
who  read  this  charmingly  printed  and 
edited  volume — with  its  interesting  if 
somewhat  pugnacious  introduction,  its 
essays  on  Turkish  poetic  literature  and 
meters,  and  its  biographical  and  explan- 
atory notes — must  be  gratitude  to  the 
pioneer.  Mr.  Gibb  is  the  first  to  bring 
Ottoman  poetry  within  that  comfortable 
reach  which  the  English  reader  de- 
mands. Others  may  use  his  work  and 
improve  upon  it,  but  meanwhile  he  is 
the  first  exponent  of  Ottoman  poetry  to 
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a    faithless    generation   who    know  not 
Turkish. 

"Whether  he  has  chosen  quite  the  best 
manner  of  presenting  a  new  poetry  to  an 
indifferent  public  is  another  .question. 
He  has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  C. 
J.  Lyall  in  retaining  the  metre  of  the 
original.  In  the  case  of  ancient  Arabic 
poetry  the  experiment  was  pre-eminent- 
ly successful  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Mr.  Lyall's  triumphant  ex- 
ample should  inspire  others  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  But  in  the  pre-islamic  poetry 
there  was  a  certain  rude  desert  flavor, 
which  had  to  be  retained  at  all  hazards, 
and  which  Mr.  Lyall  was  able  to  pre- 
serve in  a  marvellous  degree  by  a  skilful 
imitation  of  the  original  metres.  Even 
here,  however,  the  theory  did  not  always 
work,  and  there  are  perhaps  cases  where 
a  modern  metre  would  have  fitted  the 
subject  better.  In  Turkish  poetry  the 
peculiar  national  flavor  (which  was  the 
chief  incentive  to  the  Arabic  experi- 
ment) is  practically  wanting.  Turkish 
poetry  is  not  national.  Its  flavor  is 
Persian,  and  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
general  flavor  of  Mohammedan  poetry, 
Arabic  or  Persian,  under  the  influences 
of  the  petty  courts  which  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  Caliph's  empire.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  flavor  particularly  worth 
preserving  ;  the  ideas,  similes,  and 
spirit  could  be  reproduced  apart  from 
the  original  metre.  Mr.  Gibb,  however, 
has  thought  it  better  to  imitate  the 
movement  of  the  Turkish  ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  so  doing  he  has  con- 
siderably increased  the  difficulties  of  his 
task,  for  the  arrangement  of  rhymes  in 
the  Kasida  and  Gazel  tries  the  resources 
of  the  English  language  to  the  utmost. 
We  cannot  say  we  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  transla- 
tion, and  infallibly  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  uncouthness  and  strainedness, 
often  approaching  downright  doggerel, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
original  metres.  To  our  mind,  a  fairly 
close  rendering  into  an  appropriate 
modern  and  western  measure  would 
have  beeen  more  pleasing  and  equally 
satisfactory.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  no  two  scholars  are  agreed 
upon  this  moot  point  of  translation,  and 
that,  having  decided  to  retain  the  Turk- 
ish metres,  Mr.  Gibb  has  reproduced 
them  with  considerable  skill. 


The  want  of  national  flavor  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  absence  of 
anything  characteristic  and  original,  has 
undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the 
mean  reputation  which  Ottoman  poetry 
has  enjoyed  in  Europe.  In  poetry,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  Turks  are  not  an 
inventive  people.  Except  in  the  art  of 
war,  they  have  originated  nothing  ; 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  their  literature  is 
made  up  of  translations  and  imitations. 
It  is  not  for  us  in  the  present  day  to 
throw  stones  at  them,  when  our  modern 
versifiers  are  wasting  their  skill  in  copy- 
ing the  forms  and  style  of  mediaeval 
French  poetry,  and  our  painters  are 
trying  to  imitate  the  early  art  of  Italy, 
as  it  was  before  the  lines  and  propor- 
tions of  the  bel  corpo  igniido  were 
studied  or  understood.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  copyists,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
blame  the  Turks  for  doing  what  we  aim 
at  ourselves.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
an  imitated  literature  must  necessarily 
be  uninteresting.  Terence  is  a  copyist, 
but  he  is  very  good  reading  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  Latin  poetry  is  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greek,  yet  we  are  not 
disposed  to  put  it  on  the  shelf  as  un- 
worthy of  study  and  admiration.  Still 
no  one  pretends  that  the  Roman  copy  is 
equal  to  the  Hellenic  original  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  a  certain  element  of  infe- 
riority must  inevitably  attach  to  the 
Turkish  reproductions  of  Persian  ideas 
and  poetic  forms. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  Ottoman  writers 
should  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Per- 
sians. When  the  little  Turkish  clan 
under  Ertugrul  began  to  establish  itself 
in  the  thirteenth  century  among  the  de- 
caying remnants  of  the  Seljukian  king- 
dom of  Anatolia,  it  found  the  whole 
country  immersed  in  Persian  ideas. 
The  Seljuks  had  lived  long  in  Persia, 
and  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  ways 
of  thought  which  characterized  the  na- 
tion they  had  conquered  ;  and  in  their 
case,  as  before  with  the  Ara])s,  the  con- 
quered had  become  the  teachers  of  the 
conquerers.  Johnausy  and  Nizamy  had 
already  written  their  masterpieces  before 
the  name  of  Ottoman  was  heard,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Asia 
Minor,  Sa'dy  and  Jelal-ed-din  Rumy 
were  attracting  the  admiration  of  the 
eastern  world.     The  latter  was  a  resi- 
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dent  at  Iconium,  the  Seljukian  capital, 
and  his  mystical  verses,  or  Mesnevis,  of 
which  Mr,  Redhouse  has  published  a 
translation,  impressed  their  character 
upon  the  whole  literature  of  the  new 
power  then  rising  in  Anatolia. 

"  A  peculiarity  of  Persian  and  Ottoman 
poetry  is,  that  it  almost  always  possesses,  be- 
neath its  literal  meaning,  a  subtle  esoteric 
spiritual  signification.  Many  poems,  of  which 
the  Mesnevi  of  Jelal-ed-dln  and  the  Dlwdn  of 
'Ashik  Pasha  are  examples,  are  confessedly 
religious,  moral,  or  mystic  works  ;  but  a  much 
larger  number  are  allegorical.  To  this  latter 
class  belong  almost  all  the  long  romantic  Mes- 
nevis  of  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  poets  ;  in 
the  stories  of  the  loves  of  Leyll  and  MejnQn, 
Yllsuf  and  Zuleykha,  Khusrev  and  Shirin, 
Selaman  and  Ebsal,  and  a  hundred  of  like 
kind,  we  can  see  pictured,  if  we  look  beneath 
the  surface,  the  longing  of  the  soul  of  man  for 
God,  or  the  yearning  of  the  human  heart  after 
heavenly  light  and  wisdom.  There  is  not  a 
character  introduced  into  these  romances  but 
represents  some  passion,  not  an  incident  but 
has  some  spiritual  meaning.  In  the  history  of 
Iskender  (or  Alexander)  we  watch  the  noble 
human  soul  in  its  struggles  against  the  powers 
of  this  world,  and,  when  aided  by  God  and 
guided  by  the  heavenly  wisdom  and  religious 
teachers,  its  ultimate  victory  over  every 
earthly  passion,  and  its  attainment  of  that 
point  of  divine  serenity  whence  it  can  look 
calmly  down  on  all  sublunary  things. 

"  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  odes  caUed 
Gazels  ;  these  little  poems,  though  outwardly 
mere  voluptuous  or  Bacchanalian  songs,  are 
in  reality  the  outpouring  of  hearts  over- 
whelmned,  or  as  they  themselves  express  it, 
drunken  with  the  love  of  God.  He  is  that  Fair 
One  whom  they  so  eagerly  entreat  to  come  to 
them,  to  throw  off  the  veil  that  conceals  his  per- 
fect beauty  from  the  sight  of  their  comprehen- 
sion. Every  word  in  these  effusions  has  its 
spiritual  or  mystic  signification,  well  known  to 
the  initiated;  thus,  the  mistress  is  God;  the  lover, 
man  ;  the  tresses,  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead, 
or  its  impenetrable  attributes  ;  the  waist,  that 
state  when  nought  remains  to  veil  the  lover 
from  the  divine  glories  ;  the  ruby  lip,  the  un- 
heard but  understood  word  of  God  ;  the  em- 
brace, the  discovery  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Godhead ;  absence  or  separation  is  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  union,  His 
unity  or  the  seeing  of  Him  face  to  face  ;  wine 
means  the  divine  love  ;  the  cupbearer,  the 
spiritual  instructor,  the  giver  of  the  goblet  of 
celestial  aspiration  and  love  ;  the  libertine,  the 
saint  who  thinks  no  more  of  human  conven- 
tionalities ;  the  tavern,  a  place  where  one  mor- 
tifies sensuality,  and  relinquishes  his  name  and 
fame  ;  the  zephyr,  the  breathing  of  the  spirit ; 
the  taper,  the  divine  light  kindling  the  torch, 
the  heart  of  the  lover,  man.  And  so  on, 
through  every  detail  is  the  allegory  main- 
tained."— GiBB,  xxvii — xxix. 

Not  only  has  Persia  imparted  its  mystic 
spirit  to  the  Ottoman  muse,  but  its  very 


history  and  mythology  have  been  simi- 
larly borrowed.  In  Turkish  poetry  we 
read  nothing  of  the  old  heroes  of  the 
clans  before  they  left  their  homes  by 
the  Caspian,  nothing  of  their  ancient 
divinities  and  superstitions.  The  heroes 
of  the  Ottoman  poet  are  Rustem  and 
Jemshid,  Key-Khusrev  and  Feridun, 
the  familiar  names  of  the  Persian  epic  ; 
the  ideal  lovers  are  not  Turks,  but 
Leyly  and  Mejnun,  Khusrev  and 
Shirin.  And  when  tone  and  idea  and 
dra?natis  persona  are  borrowed,  it  is  not 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  metres  and 
forms  of  Turkish  poetry  are  entirely 
Persian,  or  Arabic  through  a  Persian 
medium.  The  immense  majority  of 
Turkish  poems  fall  metrically  into  one 
of  two  great  divisions.  The  first  is  the 
Arabian  lyric,  or  Kasida^  in  which  the 
second  hemistichs  of  all  the  couplets 
(all  Mohammedan  poetry  is  constructed 
upon  couplets)  rhyme  together  through- 
out the  piece,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  ; 
the  usual  Persian  and  Turkish  variety  of 
the  Kasida  is  however  very  short,  gener- 
ally of  a  dozen  or  twenty  lines,  and  is 
called  a  Gazel.  The  other  division  of 
Ottoman  poetry  is  the  Mesnevy,  a  Per- 
sian metre,  in  which  the  two  hemistichs 
of  each  couplet  rhyme  together,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  rhymes  of  pre- 
ceding or  following  couplets.  The 
Gazel  is  used  chiefly  for  love-poems, 
praise  of  wine,  and  "  vignettes  from 
nature  ;"  it  is  the  Sonnet  of  the  East. 
The  Mesnevy  corresponds  rather  to  the 
heroic  couplets  of  Pope,  and  is  used  for 
long  romances  and  epics,  generally  of  a 
more  or  less  mystical  character,  such  as 
the  Iskender  Nama,  Yusuf  and  Zu- 
leykha, Selaman  and  Ebsiil  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Gibb's  volume  abounds  in 
Gazels  of  every  variety  ;  in  no  form  of 
verse  did  the  Ottoman  poets  delight  so 
much,  and  (as  with  the  sonnet)  in 
none  could  the  mere  technique  of  versi- 
fying be  better  displayed.  The  follow- 
ing mystical  Gazel,*  by  Sultan  Suley- 
man  I.  the  Great  (ti566),  will  serve  as 
an  example.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  a 
redtf^  or  the  addition  of  identical  words 
afler  the  rhyme  at  the  end  of  each 
second  hemistich  : 


*  The  metre  is  — 
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1.  He   who    poverty  electeth,  hall    and  fame 

desirelh  not ; 
Than  the  food  of  woe  aught  other  bread  to 
gain  desireth  not. 

2.  He    who,  kinglike,  on    the  throne  of  blest 

contentment  sits  aloft. 
O'er  the  seven  climes  as  Sultan  high   to 
reign  desireth  not. 

3.  He,  who  in  his  bosom  strikes  his  nails,  and 

opes  the  wound  afresh, 
On  the  garden  looks  not,  sight  of  rosy  lane 
desireth  not. 

4.  He  who  is  of  Love's  true  subjects  bideth  in 

the  Fair  One's  ward. 
Wandering    there    distracted,    mountain 
lone  ox  plain  desireth  not. 

5.  O     Muhibby,  he    who     drinketh   from   the 

loved  one's  hand  a  glass, 
E'en  from  Khizr's  hand  life's  water  bright 
to  drain  desirelh  not.     (35.) 

The  Mesnety,  being  employed  chiefly 
in  long  narrative  poems,  is  not  so  easily 
represented  in  a  volume  of  selections. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Gibb 
might  have  chosen  more  and  better  ex- 
amples of  this  characteristic  Persian 
form  than  he  has  included.  The  ex- 
tracts from  Sheykhy's  Khusrev  and 
Shirin,  and  Fuzuly's  Leyly  and  Mejnun 
are  not  interesting,  though  here  and 
there  a  fine  image  presents  itself.  The 
following  somewhat  frivolous  descrip- 
tion of  Greek  women,  written  by  Fazil 
Bey  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  must 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mesnevy  verse  : 

O  thou,  the  bell  upon  the  church  of  pain  I 

O  thou,  the  pride  of  all  the  messianic  train  ! 

Source  of  being  !  If  a  mistress  thou  shouldst 
seek 

Then,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  loved  one  be  a  Greek. 

Unto  her  the  fancies  of  the  joyous  bend. 

For  there's  leave  to  woo  the  Grecian  girl,  my 
friend  ! 

Caskets  of  coquetry  are  the  Grecian  maids, 

And  their  grace  the  rest  of  womankind  de- 
grades. 

What  that  slender  waist,  so  delicate  and  slight  ! 

What  those  gentle  words  the  sweet  tongue  doth 
indite  ! 

What  those  blandishments,  that  heart-attracting 
talk  ! 

What  that  elegance — that  heart  attracting  walk  ! 

What  that  figure  as  a  Cyprus  tall  and  free — 

In  the  park  of  God's  creation  a  young  tree  ! 

What  those  attitudes,  those  motions  wondrous 
fair! 

What  that  glance  inebriate  that  showeth  there  ! 

Given  those  disdainful  airs  to  her  aione, 

And  her  legacy  that  accent  and  that  tone. 

All  those  letters  on  her  sweet  tongue's  tip  are 
rolled, 

And  those  words  with  many  graces  she'll  un- 
fold ; 

Strung  the  regal  pearls  of  her  enchanting 
speech. 

Pounded  seem  they  when  her  gentle  mouth  they 
reach  ; 


To  her  tongue  if  come  a  letter  harsh  to  say. 

Then  her  sweet  mouth  causeth  it  to  melt 
away 

Moving  lithely,  she  from  side  to  side  will  turn, 

That  the  hearts  of  all  her  lovers  she  may  burn. 

That  cap  which  on  one  side  she  gayly  wears  ; 

That  jaunty  step  ;  those  joyous  heedless  airs  ; 

Those  motions — they  are  just  what  me  delight ; 

And  her  tripping  on  two  toes,  how  fair  a  sight  ! 

'Twas  as  though  with  fire  her  pathway  were  in- 
laid, 

That  would  burn  the  feet  of  yonder  moon  like 
maid  : 

Thou  wouldst  deem  her  lovers'  hearts  upon  her 
way. 

Burning  with  their  love  for  her  all  scattered  lay, 
etc.     (142 — 4.) 

We  have  seen  that  Turkish  poetry 
was  originally  Persian  and  religious  in 
character.  Persian  it  remains  to  the 
present  day,  but  its  religious  tone  has 
considerably  abated  since  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  European  influence, 
wider  views,  and  increased  luxury  and 
civilization  have  had  their  share  in  this 
change  ;  but  much  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Court  itself. 
Ottoman  poetry  is  essentially  a  court 
poetry,  just  as  for  that  matter  the  pure 
Ottomans  themselves  are  a  court  party 
rather  than  a  nation.  In  no  country 
has  "  royalty"  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
polite  literature.  The  custom  of  writ- 
ing verse  indeed  comes  down  from  early 
Muslim  times  ;  the  caliphs  were  always 
fond  of  poetry,  and  many  of  them,  no- 
tably the  good  Haroun  Alrashid,  could 
turn  off  a  fair  copy  of  verses.  But  with 
the  Ottoman  it  was  the  rule.  No  less 
than  fourteen  sultans,  to  say  nothing  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  pashas,  high  ad- 
mirals, and  other  dignitaries,  appear  as 
poets  in  Mr.  Gibb's  selections.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  their  verse  is  good, 
for  the  specimen  already  given  from  Sul- 
tan Suleyman  I.  is  above  the  average, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  poem  by  any 
Sultan  in  this  volume  that  can  strictly 
be  called  remarkable.  Nevertheless  they 
did  write.  Already  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ahmad  Da'y's 
"  gay  and  flowing  songs  of  love  and 
wine  found  high  favor  at  the  joyous 
court  which  Prince  Suleyman,  son  of 
Bayezid  I.,  held  at  Adrianople,  when 
the  empire  was  for  a  time  rent  in  pieces 
— the  result  of  that  terrible  day  when 
the  Ottoman  flag  went  down  before 
Timur,  on  the  plain  of  Angora." 
Murad  II.  (Amurath),  nephew  of  this 
Suleyman,  and  his  son  Mohammad  II., 
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conquerer  of  Constantinople,  were  both 
accounted  "good  poets;"  but  still 
higher  stood  the  poetic  fame  of  that  un- 
happy Prince  Jem,  son  of  the  conquer- 
or, whose  exile  forms  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  Turkish  history. 
Prince  Jem's  melancholy  fate  expresses 
itself  in  his  verse  : 

Lo  !  there  the  torrent,  dashing  against  the  rocks, 

doth  wildly  roll  ; 
The   whole  wide   realm   of  space    and    being 

ruth  hath  on  my  soul. 
Through  bitterness  of  grief  and  woe  the  morn 

hath  rent  its  robe  ; 
See  !  O  in  dawning's  place,  the  sky  weeps  blood 

without  control  ! 
Tears   shedding   o'er   the  mountain   tops  the 

clouds  of  heaven  pass  ; 
Hear  !  deep   the    bursting    thunder  sobs   and 

moans  through  stress  of  dole.     (20.) 

From  Murad  11.  to  Murfid  IV.,  twelve 
successive  sultans  whose  reigns  covered 
tvvo  centuries  (1421-1623),  all  wrote  poe- 
try that  has  been  preserved.  And  not 
only  did  the  imperial  sun  thus  deign  to 
illuminate  earthly  paper,  but  his  example 
infected  the  nobles  of  his  court.  We  find 
the  Grand  Vizir  Mahumud  Pasha,  the 
conqueror  of  Negroponte,  writing 
Gazels  ;  and  Kemal  Pasha  Zada  reciting 
the  history  of  Egypt  to  Selim  I;  in  choice 
Turkish  verse,  as  they  rode  together  to 
the  conquest  of  that  country.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  had  no  poet  on  his  staff 
to  beguile  his  voyage  to  Alexandria  with 
an  epic  on  the  Wars  of  Thothmes  or  the 
Building  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  ;  in 
Turkey  they  managed  the  commissariat 
better  !  Officials  of  all  ranks,  capitan 
pashas  and  common  janisaries  ;  mollahs 
and  ladies — there  are  five  poetesses  in 
the  collecton — all  devoted  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  manufacture  of  verse  ; 
such  was  the  power  of  an  imperial  exam- 
ple !  The  greater  poets  of  Turkey,  how- 
ever, are  not  high  dignitaries  or  princes. 
Many  of  them  are  sons  of  mechanics, 
cutlers,  sadlers,  shoemakers  ;  others 
brought  up  to  the  law  or  medicine  ;  but 
few  of  any  rank  or  wealth.  Their 
numbers  and  their  merits  rise  and  fall 
as  the  tide  of  Turkish  glory  flows  and 
ebbs.  It  is  ever  in  a  period  of  strong 
national  feeling  that  the  poetry  of  a  peo- 
ple is  called  forth  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
golden  prime  of  Sultan  Suleyman,  when 
the  confines  of  the  empire  were  at  their 
broadest,  when  justice  and  order  were 
supreme,  when  the  name  and  fame  of 


the  Ottoman  Empire  stood  higher  than 
ever  before  or  since ,  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  Turkish  poetry  arrived,  and  with 
it  came  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 
To  the  age  of  Suleyman  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  belongs  the  galaxy  of 
Ottoman  song  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  names  of  Mesihy,  Fuzuly, 
Lami'y,  Gazaly,  Fazly,  and  Baky.  In 
fact  all  the  best  Turkish  poetry  belongs 
to  this  period,  which  may  be  roughly 
identified  with  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
thus  partly  coincides  with  our  Elizabethan 
era.  We  wish  we  could  know  something 
more  of  the  hghts  of  this  noontide  of 
poetry.  The  biographical  notices  are 
lamentably  meagre, and  the  personality  of 
most  of  the  poets  is  vague  and  indistinct. 
The  most  we  can  know  of  them  is 
through  their  verse,  and  that  only  makes 
us  wish  to  learn  more.  We  can,  how- 
ever, see  that  one  of  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  the  poets  of  this  age 
was  a  close  observation  and  unaffected 
love  of  nature.  We  can  observe  this 
also  in  Persian  poetry,  but  hardly  to 
the  same  extent.  There  is  an  unmis- 
takable genuineness  in  this  fragment  of 
a  description  of  Spring  by  Mesihy,  a 
poet  of  Uskub  (f  1512): 

Up,  from  indolent  sleep  the  eyes  of  the  flowers 

to  awake. 
Over  their  faces  each  dawn   the   cloudlets  of 

springvvater  shake  ; 
Denisons  all  of  the  mead  now  with  new  life  are 

so  filled, 
That,  were  its  foot  not  secured,  into  dancing 

the  cypress  would  break. 
Roses'  fair  cheeks  to  describe,  all  of  their  beauty 

to  tell, 
Lines  on   the  clear  river's  page  raindrops  and 

light  ripples  make  : 
Silvery  rings,  thou  wouldst  say,  they  hung  in 

the  bright  water's  ear, 
When  the  fresh  raindrops  of  spring  fall  on 

the  stretch  of  the  lake,  etc.   (27.) 

And  the  same  poet's  Murebba  (a  series 
of  strophes  with  a  refrain)  on  the  same 
theme  is  not  less  true  or  graceful  : 

Hark  the  Bulbul's  lay  so  joyous  :  "  Now  have 
come  the  days  of  spring," 

Merry  shows  and  crowds  on  every  mead  they 
spread,  a  maze  of  spring. 

There  the  almond  tree  its  silver  blossom  scat- 
ters, sprays  of  spring, 

Drink,  be  gay,  for  soon  will  vanish,  biding  not, 
the  days  of  spring. 

Past  the  moments  when  with  sickness  were  the 
ailing  herbs  opprest. 

When  the  garden's  care,  the  rosebud,  hid  its 
sad  head  in  its  breast, 
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Come  is  now  the  time  when  hill  and  rock  with 

tulips  dense  are  drest  : 
Drink,  be  gay,  for  soon  will  vanish,  biding  not, 

the  days  of  spring,  etc.     (28.) 

We  may  compare  with  these  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Lami'y's  (f  1531) 
beautiful  Ode  on  Autumn,  where,  how- 
ever, the  retaining  of  the  original 
metre*  is  a  decided  bar  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  verse  : 

O  sad   heart  come,  distraction's  hour  is  now 

high  ; 
The  air's  cool,  'midst  the  fields  to  sit  the  time 

nigh. 
The  sun  hath  to  the  balance,  Joseph-like  passed, 
The  year's  Zuleykha  hath  her  gold  hoard  wide 

cast. 
By  winds  bronzed,  like  the  sun,  the  quince's 

face  glows  ; 
Its    Pleiad's   clusters  hanging  forth   the   vine 

shows. 
In  saffron  flowerets  have  the  meads  themselves 

dight ; 
The  trees,  all  scorched,  to  gold  have  turned  and 

shine  bright. 
The  gilded  leaves  in  showers  falling  to  earth 

gleam. 
With  gold  fish  filled  doth  glisten  brightly  each 

stream. 
Amidst  the  yellow  foliage  perched  the  black 

crows. 
As  tulip  saffron-hued  that  spotted  cup  shows. 
A  yellow-plumaged  bird  now  every  tree  stands, 
Which  shakes  itself  and  feathers  sheds  on  all 

hands.  , 
Each  vine  leaf  paints  its  face,  bride-like,  with 

gold  ink  ; 
The  brook  doth  silver  anklets  round  the  vine 

link. 
The  plane-tree  hath  its  hands  with  henna  red- 
dyed. 
And  stands  there  of  the  parterre's  court   the 

fair  bride.     (37—8.) 

On  the  whole  the  Mesnevy  form,  of 
which  the  last  is  an  example,  appears 
better  suited  to  the  description  of  na- 
ture than  the  Gazel,  such  as  this  by  the 
famous  Baky  (f  1600),  which  treats  of 
the  same  subject  : 
Lo  !  ne'er  a  trace  or  sign  of  springtide's  beauty 

doth  remain  ; 
Fall'n  amidst  the  garden  lie  the  leaves,  now 

all  their  glory  vain. 
Bleak  stand  the  orchard  trees,  all  clad  in  tat- 
tered dervish  rags, 
Dark  autumn's  blast  hath  torn  away  the  hands 

from  off  the  plane. 
From  each  hillside  they  come  and  cast  their 

gold  low  at  the  feet 
Of  garden  trees,   as  hoped  the  streams  from 

those  some  boon  to  gain. 
Stay  not  within  the  parterre,  let  it  tremble  with 

its  shame  ; 

*  It  is   scanned  alike   in  both  hemisticbs  : 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  3 


Bare  every  shrub,  this  day  doth  naught  or  leave 

or  fruit  retain. 
Baky,  within  the  garden  lies  full  many  a  fallen 

leaf  ; 
Low  lying  there,  it  seems  they  'gainst  the  winds 

of  fate  complain.     (87.) 

The  appreciation  of  nature  shown  in 
these  and  similar  pieces  is  the  best  feat- 
ure of  Ottoman  poetry,  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Turkish  character  that  would 
lead  one  to  anticipate  it.  The  love- 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  at  least  genu- 
ine and  passionate,  is  singularly  disap- 
pointing. A  great  deal  of  this  may  be 
due  to  the  frequent  undercurrent  of 
mysticism,  whence  it  comes  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  decide  whether  a 
sonnet  is  really  intended  for  the  mis- 
tress's eyebrow,  or  for  the  divine  object 
of  the  soul's  yearning.  A  confusion  of 
purpose  such  as  this  must  be  infinitely 
trying,  not  only  to  the  mistress,  but  to 
the  art  of  poetry  itself  ;  and  the  result 
is  an  artificiality  and  want  of  impromptu 
which  strikes  coldly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. The  following  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  Fuzuly's  love-songs  : 

Attar  within  vase  of  crystal,  such  thy  fair  form 

silkengowned. 
And  thy  breast  is  gleaming  water,  where  the 

bubbles  clear  abound  ; 
Thou  so  bright  none  who  may  gaze  upon  thee 

on  the  earth  is  found  ; 
Bold  wert  thou  to  cast  the  veil  off,  standing 

forth  with  garland  crowned  : 
Not  a  doubt  but  woe  and  ruin  all  the  wide  world 

must  confound  ! 

Lures  the  heart  thy  gilded  palace,  points  it  to 

thy  lips  the  way  ; 
Eagerly  the  ear  doth  listen  for  the  words  thy 

rubies  say  ; 
Near  thy  hair  the  comb  remaineth,  I  despairing 

far  away  ; 
Bites  the  comb,  each  curling  ringlet,  when  it 

through  thy  locks  doth  stray  ; 
Jealous  at  the  sight,  my  heart's  thread  agonized 

goes  curling  round,  etc.     (60. ) 

There  are  some  excellent  *'  conceits  " 
in  this  ;  but  it  has  not  the  true  ring,  and 
the  following  gazel  (with  a  redif)  of 
Baky,  the  greatest  of  Ottoman  poets,  is 
even  more  forced  and  artificial  : 
Tulip-cheeked  ones  over  rosy  field  and  plain 

stray  all  around. 
Mead  and  garden  cross   they,  looking  wistful 

each  way,  all  around, 
These  the  lovers  true  of  radiant_faces,  ay,  but 

who  the  fair  ? 
Lissom  cypress,  thou  it  is  whom  eager  seek 

they  all  around : 

26 
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Band  on  band,  Woe's  legions  camped  before 

the  City  of  the  Heart, 
There    together    leagued    sat    Sorrow,   Pain, 

Strife,  Dismay,  all  around. 
From  my  weeping  flows  the  river  of  my  tears 

on  every  side. 
Like  an  ocean  'tis  again  a  sea  that  casts  spray 

all  around  ; 
For  through  all  the  seven  climates  have  the 

words  of  Baky  gone, 
This  refulgent  verse  recited  shall  be  alway,  all 

around.     (88.) 

The  decline  of  Turkish  poetry,  which 
succeeded  the  splendor  of  Suley man's 
epoch,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
warmer  feeling,  as  these  lines  of  Atay 
(1635)  witness  : 

Ah !  that  once  again  my  heart  with  blood  is 
filled  like  beaker  high  ; 

At  the  feast  of  parting  from  my  love  I  fell,  and 
prostrate  lie. 

O'er  this   wildred   heart  the  gleam  of  frenzy 
conquering  doth  fly  ; 

In  the  valley  of  distraction  ne'er  a  guide  can  I 
descry. 
Heedless  mistress  !  loveless  fortune  !     ever- 
shifting,  restless  sky ! 
Sorrows  many  !  friends  not  any  !  strong-star- 
red foeman  !  feeble  I  ! 

E'en  a  moment  at  the  feast  of  woes  from  tears 
can  I  refrain  ? 

How  shall  not  the  wine,  my  tears,  down  rolling 
all  my  vesture  stain  ? 

Can   it  be  within  one  breath  I  should  not  like 
the  reed  complain  ? 

Sad,  confused,   like  end  of  banquet,  why  then 
should  not  I  remain  ? 
Heedless    mistress  !  loveless  fortune  !  ever- 
shifting,  restless  sky  ! 
Sorrows  many  !  friends  not  any  !  strong-star- 
red foeman  !   feeble  I !  (100.) 

The  love  of  all  these  poems,  however, 
seems  to  us  a  manufactured  article,  spun 
to  order,  rather  than  the  outcome  of  a 
real  emotion.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  court-patronized 
poetry  that  this  should  be  so.  The 
simple  overmastering  passion  of  love 
does  not  flourish  in  palaces,  as  a  rule, 
and  least  of  all  under  the  conditions  of 
palace  life  at  Stamboul.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  surprising  that  there  should 
be  so  little  of  the  unselfish,  chivalrous 
side  of  love  in  the  verse  of  the  courl 
poets  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  could  hardly  be  "  tender 
and  true."  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  the  genuine  touch  of  love  is  al- 
ways lacking,  as  these  lines  of  Fazil 
(translated  by  Mr.  Redhouse)  on  the 
death  of  a  lady  prove  : 


Ah  !  thou'st  laid  her  low,  yet  flushed  with  life, 

cup-bearer  of  the  sphere  ! 
Scarce  the  glass   of  joy  was  tasted  when   the 

bowl  of  fate  brimmed  o'er  : 
Hold  her,  O  thou  Earth,  full  gently  ;  smile  on 

her,  O  Trusted  One  ! 
For  a  wide  w^orld's  king  this  fair  pearl  as  his 

heart's  own  darling  wore.     (219.) 

The  tender  side  of  love  comes  out 
best  in  elegies  such  as  this,  and  there 
are  several  in  Mr.  Gibb's  volume  which 
might  be  placed  by  its  side.  Perhaps 
the  most  plaintive  and  unaffected 
lament  of  this  kind  is  the  Farewell  Ode 
written  by  'Arif  (17 13),  not  on  the 
death,  but  the  absence  of  his  friend  : 

O  my  joy,  thou  art  gone,  and  my  sad  weeping 
heart  hast  borne  indeed. 

And  my  breast  by  bitter  parting's  raging  fire's 
all  worn  indeed  ; 

Grief  for  thee  in  hundred  pieces  hath  my  rai- 
ment torn  indeed  ; 

Be  thy  escort  on    the  journey  tears   I   weep 
forlorn  indeed. 
Thou  art  gone  and  longing  for  thee  makes  my 

heart  to  mourn  indeed  ; 
Without  thee,  banquets  where  friends  meet 
• — all  I  have  forsworn  indeed. 

Wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  wander  be  the  aid 

of  God  thy  guide  ; 
As  the  pilot  to  thy  wishes  be  his  grace,  ay  at 

thy  side  ; 
Shadow  of  thy  crown  of  glory  may  the  huma's 

wing  provide, 
Ah  !  may  ever  joyous,  happy  fortune  on   thy 

path  abide  ! 
Thou  art  gone,  and  longing  for  thee  makes 

my  heart  to  mourn  indeed  ; 
Without  thee,  banquets  where  friends  meet — 

all  I  have  forsworn  indeed. 

Though  I'm  far  now  from  the  shadow  of  thy 

love,  O  cypress  straight. 
Still  my  prayers  I  may  offer  for  thy  happiness 

of  state. 
Think  at  times  upon  thy  servant,  'Arif,  sitting 

desolate  ; 
Him   from   near  thy  skirt  of  kindness  taken 

hath  his  darksome  fate. 
Thou  art  gone,  and  longing  for  thee  makes 

my  heart  to  mourn  indeed  ; 
Without  thee,  banquets  where  friends  meet 

— all  I  have  forsworn  indeed.    (119-20.) 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Ottoman 
poetry  is  a  war-correspondence  carried 
on  in  formal  verse.  Hafiz  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizir  of  Murad  IV.,  having 
failed  to  recover  Bagdad  from  the  Per- 
sians, sent  the  following  gazel-despatch  to 
the  Sultan,  asking  for  reinforcements  : 

Round  us  foes  throng,  host  to  aid  us  here  In 

sad  plight  is  there  none  ? 
In  the  cause  of  God  to  combat,  chief  of  tried 

might  is  there  none  ? 
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None  who  will   checkmate  the  foe,  castle   to 

castle,  face  to  face. 
In  the  battle  who  will  Queen-like  guide  the 

brave  Knight,  is  there  none  ? 
'Midst  a  fearful  whirlpool  we  are  fallen  help- 
less, send  us  aid ; 
Us  to  rescue,  a  strong  swimmer  in  our  friends* 

sight,  is  there  none  ? 
'Midst  the  fight  to   be   our  comrade,  head  to 

give  or  heads  to  take  ; 
On  the  field  of  earth  a  hero  of  renown  bright 

is  there  none  ? 
Know   we   not  wherefore  in  turning   off  our 

woes  ye  thus  delay  ? 
Day  of    reckoning,   ay   and    question    of  the 

poor's  plight,  is  there  none  ? 
With  us  midst  the  foeman's  flaming  streams  of 

scorching  fire  to  plunge 
Salamander  with  experience  of  Fate  dight  is 

there  none  ? 
This  our  letter  to  the  court  of  Sultan  MurSd 

quick  to  bear 
Pigeon,  rapid   as  the  stormwind  in  its  swift 

flight,  is  there  none.     (103.) 

To  which  Sultan  Murad  replied  in  a 
similar  gazel,  on  the  same  rhyme,  and 
retaining  the  metaphor  from  the  chess, 
board  ;  he  censured  the  general  for  his 
assumed  incapacity  and  venality  : 

To   relieve   Bahdad,    O    HSfiz,  man   of  tried 

might  is  there  none  ? 
Aid  from  us  thou  seekest  then  with  thee  host 

of  fame  bright  is  there  none  ? 
"  I'm  the  Queen  the  foe  who'll  checkmate," 

thus  it  was  that  thou  didst  say. 
Room  for  action  now  against  him  with   the 

brave  Knight  is  there  none  ? 
Though  we  know  thou  hast  no  rival  in  vain- 
glorious empty  boasts. 
Yet  to  take  dread  vengeance  on  thee,  say  a 

judge  right  is  there  none  ? 
Whilst  ihou  layest  claim  to  manhood,  whence 

this  cowardice  of  thine  ? 
Thou  art  frightened,   yet  beside  thee  fearing 

no  fight  is  there  none  ? 
Heedless  of  thy  duty  thou,   the   Rsfizis  have 

ta'en  Bahdad, 
Shall  not  God  thy  foe  be.  Day  of  Reckoning 

sure,  right,  is  there  none  ? 
They  have  recked  Abu-Hanlfa's  city  through 

thy  lack  of  care  : 
O  in  thee  of  Islam's  and   the   Prophet's,  zeal 

light  is  there  none  ? 
God,  who  favored  us,  whilst  yet  we  knew  not, 

with  the  Sultanate, 
Shall  again  accord  Bahdad,  decreed  of  God's 

might,  is  there  none  ? 
Thou   hast  brought  on   Lslam's  army  direful 

ruin  with  thy  bribes  ; 
Have  we  not  heard  how  thou  sayest :   "  Word 

of  this  foul  blight  is  there  none  ?  " 
With  the  aid  of    God,  fell  vengeance  on  the 

enemy  to  take 
By  me,  skilled  and  aged  Vizir,  pious,  zealdight, 

is  there  none? 
Now   shall  I   appoint   commander   a  Vizir  of 

high  emprise  ; 
Will  not  Khizr  and  the  Prophet  aid  him  ?  guide 

right  is  there  none  ? 


It  is  that  thou  dost  the  whole  world  void  and 

empty  now  conceive  ? 
Of  the  seven    shines    Murady,  king   of  high 

might,  is  there  none  ? 

In  spite  of  this  reproof,  Murad  loved 
his  vizir,  who  was  indeed  a  brave  and 
accomplished  man,  and  ill-deserved  the 
miserable  fate  which  befell  him.  The 
disaffected  spahis  of  Stamboul,  in  one  of 
their  revolts,  demanded  the  head  of 
Hafiz.  It  was  a  question  between  the 
Vizir's  head  and  the  Sultan's  throne. 
Murad  was  determined  to  save  his  favor- 
ite ;  but  the  gallant  Vizir  knew  the 
danger  of  the  situation,  and  having  per- 
formed the  ablution  of  those  about  to  die, 
came  forth,  and  saying  to  the  Sultan  : 
"  My  Padishah,  may  a  thousand  slaves 
like  Hafiz  die  for  thee,"  and  repeating 
a  prayer,  walked  out  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  rioters.  One  is  glad  to  think  the 
Sultan  took  a  sanguinary  vengeance  on 
the  murderers. 

There  is  ver>'  little  war-poetry  in  the 
volume,  although  war  was  the  one  thing 
the  Ottomans  really  understood.  Sultan 
Mohammad  II.  indeed  composed  a 
somewhat  goody  gazel  on  his  zeal  for 
Allah  and  desire  to  crush  the  infidels, 
and  Selim  I.,  the  next  great  warrior  sul- 
tan, the  annexer  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
wrote  the  following  ode  to  his  own  con- 
quests : 

From  IstambOl's  throne  a  mighty  host  to  Iran 

guided  I  ; 
Sunken  deep  in  blood   of  shame  I  made  the 

Golden  Heads  to  lie. 
Glad  the  Slave,  my  resolution,  lord  of  Egypt's 

realm  became  ; 
Thus  I  raised   my  royal   banner  e'en  as  the 

Nine  Heavens  high. 
From  the  kingdom  fair  of  Irak  to  Hijaz  then 

tidings  sped, 
When   I  played  the  harp  of  Heavenly  Aid  at 

feast  of  victory. 
Through  by  sabre  Transoxania  (sic)  drowned 

was  in  a  sea  of  blood  ; 
Emptied  I  of  kuhl  of  Isfahan  the  adversary's 

eye. 
Flowed   adown  a  River  Amu  from  each  foe- 
man's  every  hair — 
Rolled  the  sweat  of  terror's  fever — if  I  happed 

him  to  espy. 
Bishop-mated  was  the   King  of  India  by  my 

Queenly  troops. 
When    I   played  the  chess  of  empire  on  th» 

board  of  sov'reignty. 
O  Sellmy,  in  thy  name  was  struck  the  coinage 

of  the  world, 
When  in  crucible  of  Love  Divine,  like  gold, 

that  melted  I.     (33.) 

A  somewhat  effusive  ode  of  triumph 
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on  the  Capitan  Pasha's  victory  over  the 
French  was  composed  by  Wasif  ;  but 
the  only  real  war- song  is  the  following 
vigorous  piece,  written  by  Raf  at  Beg, 
in  the  present  century  : 

Our  hopes,   our  thoughts,  are  for  the  weal  of 

our  dear  native  land  ; 
Our  bodies  form  the  rampart  strong  to  guard 

our  frontier  strand  : 
We're  Ottomans— a  gory  shroud  our  robe  of 

honor  grand. 

"  God  is   most  great !"  we  shout  in  rush 
and  charge  on  field  of  fight : 

We're  Ottomans  !  our  lives  we  give,  our 
gain  is  glory  bright. 

The   name   of   Ottoman  with  terror  doth  the 

hearer  thrill  ; 
The  glories  of  our  valiant  fathers  all  the  wide 

world  fill  ; 
Think  not  that  nature  changeth — nay  this  blood 

is  yon  blood  still. 

"  God  is  most  great  !"  we  shout  in  rush 
and  charge  on  field  of  fight  : 

We're   Ottomans  !  our  lives  we   give,  our 
gain  is  glory  bright. 

Then   let   the    cannon    roar   and   shower   its 

flames  on  every  side  ! 
For  these  our  brothers  brave,  let  heaven  ope 

its  portals  wide  ! 
What  have  we  found  on  earth  that  one  from 
death  should  flee  or  hide  ? 
' '  God  is  most  great !  we  shout  in  rush  an  d 
charge  on  field  of  fight  : 
We're  Ottomans  !  our  lives  we  give  !  our 
gain  is  glory  bright.     (i57-) 

This  has  something  of  the  true  ring 
in  it — something  of  the  clash  of  steel. 
It  is  just  the  lack  of  this,  the  want  of 
warmth,  and  earnestness,  and  sincerity, 
that  makes  us  close  Mr.  Gibb's  beauti- 
ful volume  with  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. After  all,  this  Ottoman  poetry 
which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  in- 
troduce to  English  readers  is  a  hollow, 
unreal  thing.  It  is  a  court  poetry,  and 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  court's  limitations 
and  conventionalities.  It  is  not  even 
an  original  court  poetry,  for,  as  Mr. 
Gibb  admits,  it  is  "  Persian  in  form, 
Persian  in  tone,  and  generally  Persian 
in  subject  ;  even  the  Arabian  ray  comes 
to  it  through  a  Persian  medium."  And 
the  poetry  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  is 
itself  mannered  and  artificial.  Hence 
Ottoman  poetry  is  doubly  conventional  ; 
the  faults  of  the  Persian  are  exaggerat- 
ed, and  no  new  or  countervailing  ele- 
ment is  introduced.  Graceful  it  is,  like 
the  Persian  ;  but  it  is  the  finicking  ele- 
gance of  a  minuet  de  la  cour,  not  the  nat- 
ura;l   grace  of  a   Highland  lass's   step. 


Strength  is  the  quality  we  miss  in  most 
Persian  poetry,  and  the  little  that  was 
masculine  in  it  is  finally  eliminated  in 
its  cispontine  replica.  There's  nothing 
robust  about  Ottoman  poetry,  nothing 
healthy  or  vigorous  in  its  love  or  its 
patriotism.  Everywhere  we  trace  the 
effects  of  a  luxurious,  artificial  life  in  a 
metropolis,  where  the  natural  growth  of 
genius  is  cramped  and  pressed  into  the 
groove  of  convention,  and  poetic  art 
is  no  longer  a  living  inspiration,  but  a 
cast  from  a  dead  face. 

This  is  Ottoman  poetry  ;  but  is  it 
Turkish  ?  Can  it  in  any  adequate  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  then  ational 
feeling  of  the  Turkish  race  ?  Assuredly 
not.  What  we  have  been  reading  is  the 
conventional  poetry  of  the  Turkish  court 
and  capital  ;  there  must  also  be  a  poetry 
of  the  common  folk  and  of  the  country. 

No  such  popular  poetry  of  the  Turks 
is  known  in  literature,  but  it  certainly  ex- 
ists in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  whose 
delight  in  their  ballads  is  hardly  inferior 
to  their  enjoyment  of  the  tales  of  the 
story-tellers  or  the  performances  of 
Karaguz.  We  remember  reading  a  cu- 
rious essay  by  Vdmbery  in  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  on  a  Turk- 
oman poet  whom  the  ingenious  Hunga- 
rian professor  had  unearthed.  Turko- 
man is  very  much  the  same  thing  as 
Turk,  and  this  Machdumkuli  spoke  a 
language  nearly  related  to  the  dialect  of 
the  Ottomans.  He  was  one  of  those  der- 
vishes who  exert  so  wonderful  an  influ- 
ence among  the  wanderers  of  the 
Steppes  ;  and  he  belonged  to  the  Goklen, 
a  tribe  famous  for  its  poetic  gifts.  The 
dervish  who  added  the  eloquence  of  the 
bard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  ascetic,  pos- 
sessed a  power  irresistible  among  the 
Turkomans  ;  and  when  one  of  these 
saintly  Troubadours  approached  an  en- 
campment, staff  in  hand,  and  two-string- 
ed dutara  hanging  from  his  neck,  he 
was  sure  of  a  welcome  and  an  eager 
audience.  As  he  sang,  the  folk  would 
be  more  moved  than  by  all  the  fervor 
of  the  Ulema,  and  hts  words  and  max- 
ims would  go  down  to  posterity  with  an 
authority  which  rivalled  that  of  the  bless- 
ed Koran  itself.  Professor  Vambery's 
hero,  Machdumkuli,  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  these  dervish  poets.  His  influ- 
ence, though  he  has  been  dead  a  cen- 
tury, is  still  powerful  for  good  among 
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his  people,  and  his  verses  are  treasured 
as  sacred  legacies.  His  poetry  is  above 
all  things  religious  and  patriotic.  He 
was  a  thorough  Turkoman,  and  his 
"  divan"  abounds  in  patriotic  poems 
which  possess  that  verve  and  lilt  which 
we  miss  in  Ottoman  verse.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a  real  Turkish  ballad  : 

'Tis  the  troop  of  the  Yomuts  and  Goklens  a- 

niove  ; 
None  knows  whence  they  come  nor  whither 

they  rove  ; 
From  lands   far  remote   and   broad  pastures 

they  tramp, 
No  man  knows  their  way  nor  the  place  where 

they  camp. 
Let  the  "  Raven"  engage  with  the  "  Hawk  "  in 

battaille, 
And  the  rocks  and  hills  shake  at  the  clash  of 

their  mail  ; 
None  knows  how  their  feet  cling  to  earth  in 

the  shocks, 
Nor  which  is  the  "  Lion,"  the  "  Wolf,"  and  the 

"  Fox." 
There  are  three  thousand  heroes  with  lances 

to  heel, 
Four  thousand   with    muskets    of    glittering 

steel  ; 
When  the  Tekk6s  come  rushing  like  hailstones 

a-down, 
None  knows  who's   the  nomad  and  who  the 

dull  clown. 
Like  the  rush  of  the  storm- wind,  they  seize 

Isfahan, 
And  hamlets  whose   number   no  cipher  can 

Sfkan. 
Machdumkuli  !      Lion   Aly   is    there  on  the 

field  ! 
See   how   Omar    and   Othman   their  shining 

blades  wield  ! 
The  world   is  full-filled  with  the  neighing  of 

steeds  : 
Is  this  earth,  or  but  dust,  lieS  on  KhorassSn 

meads  ? 

Machdumkuli  is  as  mystical  as  any 
Ottoman,  but  his  mysticism  is  not  a  con- 
ceit ;  it  comes  naturally  and  sponta- 
neously from  his  heart.  And  dervish  as 
he  was,  the  Turkoman  poet  could  sing  a 
love-song  better  than  all  the  Sultans  and 
Pashas  we  have  been  studying.  Doubt- 
less it  is  meant  mystically,  but  this  little 
piece  has  more  of  the  man  in  it  than  all 
that  the  Muse  of  Stamboul  has  recited  : 

Two  score  journeys  over  the  sea. 

If  the  darling  would  only  beckon  to  me  ! 

Forty  years  would  I  carry  my  chain. 

Or   wander  for   sixty,  for  one  week's  bliss — 

Life  for  a  look  were  too  easy  a  gain. 


Would  my  dear  one  but  turn  me  her  beauty, 
I  wiss. 

And  if  I  am  worthy  to  see  her,  still 

Must  the  pain  of  our  parting  my  heartstrings 

thrill  ? 
At  the  touch  of  hope  all  sorrow  would  flee. 
Would   the   door  of  her  palace  but  open  to 
me  !* 

It  is  a  popular  poetry  like  this  that  we 
seek  among  the  Turks.  Will  not  Mr. 
Gibb,  who  has  so  ably  introduced  us  to 
the  court  poetry  of  Brusa  and  Constan- 
tinople, turn  his  attention  to  the  task  of 
rescuing  the  ballads  and  songs  of  the 
Turkish  people,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  from  an  oblivion  which  is  more 
to  be  regretted  than  that  ignorance  of 
Ottoman  poetry  which  he  has  so  valiant- 
ly attacked  ?  We  are  glad  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  character  of  Ottoman  verse, 
but  we  should  be  more  glad  to  learn 
something  of  a  national  Turkish  poetry. 
"  Poetry  is  not  confined  to  books,"  says 
Festus  ;  and  we  confess  that  Ottoman 
poetry  is  too  booky,  too  much  of  a  liter- 
ary machine.  What  we  seek  is  that  spirit 
of  the  poet  to  which  "  all  things  were 
inspiration  "• — 

Wood,  wold,  hill,  field,  sea,  city,  solitude, 

And  crowds,  and  streets,  and  man  where'er 
he  was  ; 

And  the  blue  eye  of  God  which  is  abore  us  ; 

Brook-bounded  pine  spinnies  where  spirits 
flit; 

And  haunted  pits  the  rustic  hurries  by, 

Where  cold,  wet  ghosts  sit  ringing  jingling 
bells  ; 

Old  orchards'  leaf-roofed  aisles,  and  red- 
checked  load  ; 

And  the  blood-colored  tears  which  yew-trees 
weep 

O'er  churchyard  graves,  like  murderers  re- 
morseful. 

The  eastern  poet  may  not  see  these 
very  sights,  but  whatever  he  does  see 
must  enter  into  his  poetry.  This  is  just 
what  does  not  come  into  Ottoman 
verse  ;  the  court  poet  writes  only  of 
things  he  does  not  see — things  of  con- 
ventional poetic  fiction.  Let  Mr.  Gibb 
see  if  he  can  find  some  national  poetry 
in  the  Turkish  race. — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 

*  See  "  A  Turkoman  Poet,"  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  Jan.  3d,  1880. 
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ANTif^NY  Trollope  is  dead.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  either  to  write  his  life 
or  to  criticise  his  writings.  That  has 
been  done  plentifully  already  by  others. 
But,  as  it  happened,  it  was  my  lot  to 
see  very  nearly  the  last  of  him  before  the 
seizure  which  took  him  from  us,  I  feel  a 
kind  of  call  to  put  on  record  a  few  re- 
membrances of  him  during  the  present 
and  last  years.  He  was  not  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  though,  but  for  the 
chances  of  an  examination,  he  easily 
might  have  been.  He  was  eight  years 
older  than  I  ;  so  it  must  have  have  been 
about  the  year  1833  that  he  stood  for  a 
scholarship  at  Trinity.  He  was  not  elect- 
ed, and  Mr.  Arthur  Kensington,  who 
was  tutor  in  my  earliest  days,  was.  Mr. 
Kensington,  if  he  be  still  alive,  is  lost  to 
the  world.  But  he  was  a  fine  scholar 
and  a  man  whom  everybody  was  fond 
of.  Still  I  think  we  should  have  been 
well  pleased  to  reckon  either  the  creator 
of  Barchester  or  the  champion  of  Cicero 
among  the  scholars  and  fellows  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope. 

This  little  fact  in  his  early  life  was 
told  me  by  Mr.  Trollope  last  year  It 
was  then  that  I  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Rome.  I  saw  him 
there  for  the  first  time  on  March  29th, 
188 1.  I  had  longed  wished  to  see  him. 
Some  may  remember  that,  about  a 
dozen  years  before  that  time,  I  had  a 
controversy  with  him  on  the  question  of 
the  "  Morality  of  Field  Sports."  Mr. 
Trollope  answered  an  article  of  mine 
which  apppeared  under  that  heading  in 
the  Fortnightly  Revieiv.  I  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Trollope's  article  at  all  con- 
verted me  to  an  approval  of  his  favorite 
amusement  ;  but  it  gave  me  the  very 
best  personal  impression  of  at  least  one 
of  its  votaries.  I  need  not  say  that 
before  that  I  was  familiar  with  a  good 
many  of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  especi- 
ally the  inimitable  "  Warden"  and 
"  Barchester  Towers."  Those  tales  al- 
ways spoke  specially  home  to  one  whose 
life  has  somewhat  been  cast  a  good  deal 
among  bishops,  deans,  and  canons, 
though  I  must  very  positively  add  that 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  come  across 


Mrs.  Proudie  in  real  life.  But  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Trollope  himself  till  that  day  at 
Rome.  There  I  met  him,  and  one  who 
was  by  described  the  meeting — "  They 
took  to  one  another  in  a  moment." 
I  certainly  took  to  Mr.  Trollope,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Trollope  took  to  me.  He  told  me 
afterward  that  before  that  time  he  had 
hated  rhe  for  two  reasons.  One  was 
that  in  the  controversy  about  field  sports 
I  had,  with  special  reference  to  the  last 
moments  of  the  fox,  asked  the  question 
which  Cicero  asks  about  the  venationes 
of  his  time  :  "  Quae  potest  homini  polito 
esse  delectatio  ?"  I  was  a  little  proud 
of  this  ground  of  hatred,  as  I  took  it  for 
a  sign  that  I  might  i'airly  cry  "  Habet. " 
The  other  ground  I  thought  was  less 
reasonable.  When  one  of  the  last  meet- 
ings on  South-Eastem  affairs  was  held, 
as  late  as  1878,  while  I  was  away  at 
Palermo,  I  was  asked,  as  I  could  not  be 
there,  to  write  something,  and  what  I 
wrote  was  read  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Trollope  hated  me  because  time  was 
spent  in  reading  my  letter,  which  would 
have  been  better  spent  in  hearing  a  liv- 
ing speech — perhaps  from  Mr.  Trol- 
lope. I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Trol- 
lope was  quite  right  in  so  thinking  ;  but 
he  should  surely  have  hated  those  who 
asked  me  to  write,  not  me  who  simply 
did  what  I  was  asked.  But  these,  I 
fancy,  were  feelings  of  a  past  time.  As 
I  certainly  never  hated  Mr.  Trollope  at 
any  time,  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr. 
Trollope  hated  me  after  that  pleasant 
March  29th. 

Rome,  Palermo,  Ragusa,  and  Trieste, 
are  all  of  them,  in  my  experience,  good 
places  either  for  ferreting  out  old  friends 
or  for  making  new  ones.  Mr.  Trollope 
is  not  the  only  one  of  a  group  whom  I 
saw  something  of  last  year  at  Rome  who 
is  now  lost  to  us.  Another  was  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  who  was  then  busy 
in  his  studies  of  international  law.  A 
third  was  a  less  known  man,  but  one 
who  deserved  to  be  better  known,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Giles,  the  architect.  I  well  re- 
member going  round  the  walls  of  Rome 
with  him  and  tracing  out  the  extent  of 
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the  repairs  of  Belisarius.  He  was  to 
have  come  again  from  Florence,  and  to 
have  gone  minutely  into  the  whole 
thing.  But  it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
With  Mr.  Trollope  I  did  not  go  much 
about  in  RoAie,  but  I  went  with  him  to 
the  most  fitting  of  all  places  to  go  with 
him,  to  the  hill  where  once  stood  the 
white  streets  of  Tusculum.  On  the 
whole,  my  head  was  most  full  of  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  and  his  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero  ;  still  we  found  much  kindred 
matter  to  think  of  and  talk  of.  We 
climbed  the  arx  together,  and  from  that 
Ebal  we  cursed  a  common  enemy  who 
shall  be  nameless.  And  may  I  tell  both 
Mr.  J.  C.  Morison  and  his  critic  in  the 
Spectator  that,  on  the  slope  of  that  arx^ 
hard  by  the  tomb  of  some  praetor  or 
dictator  of  old  Tusculum,  I  repeated, 
and  Mr.  Trollope  was  well  pleased  to 
listen  to,  the  soul-stirring  lines  which 
begin  : 

"  Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning, 
The  dark-gray  charger  fled." 

I  have  indeed  lately  found  myself  the 
subject  of  a  very  odd  dispute,  though 
certainly  in  the  very  best  company,  with 
Grote,  Mommsen,  and  Ranke.  I  blush 
to  reckon  myself  as  one  of  such  a 
quaternion  ;  but  one  disputant  argues 
that  it  would  have  been  a  "  degradation" 
to  any  of  us  four  to  hav?  written 
Macaulay's  "  Lays,"  while  another  an- 
swers that  it  would  have  been  no"  degra- 
dation" to  any  of  us  to  have  done  it, 
but  that  we  none  of  us  could  have  done 
it  if  we  had  tried.  This  last,  I  fear,  is 
perfectly  true  of  me,  whatever  it  may  be 
of  Mommsen  or  Ranke  ;  but,  however 
Mommsen  or  Ranke  may  feel,  I  at  least 
should  be  well  pleased  if  it  were  other- 
wise. Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
Macaulay's  Lays  "pinchbeck,"  I  sup- 
pose, because,  like  Homer,  they  can  be 
understood,  and  do  not  need  a  Society 
to  sit  and  explain  them.  I  fancy  that 
neither  Mr.  Morison  nor  Mr.  Arnold 
can  know  the  delight  of  going  from 
Thirty-city  to  Thirty-city — I  coin  my 
formula  after  the  pattern  of  "a  Six- 
Preacher"  at  Canterbury — of  tracking 
out 

"Aricia,  Cora,  Norba, 

Velitrae,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tusculum." 

with  the  living  verse,  the  marvellously- 
chosen  epithets,  in  one's  minds  and  on 


one's  lips — of  looking  forth  from  the 
Alban  Mount  to  the  spot 

"  Where  the  witches'  fortress 
O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  see  ;  " 

of  standing  by 

"  The  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees  ; 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 
The  priest  that  slew  the  slayer, 

And  shall  himself  be  slain." 

It  is  something  to  have  such  lines  ringing 
in  one's  ears,  even  in  the  attempt  to 
ride  from  Cora  to  Norba  on  the  back  of 
an  Old-Latin,  or  possibly  a  Volscian, 
ass.  And  certainly  neither  Mr.  Trol- 
lope nor  I  felt  any  "  degradation,"  nor 
did  the  word  "  pinchbeck"  come  into 
our  heads,  as  from  the  arx  of  Tusculum 
we  looked  on  one  side  to  the  field 
where  once  was  Lake  Regillus,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  "  southern  waters"  over 
which  "  the  sails  of  Carthage"  brought 
the  "  purple  vest"  the  "  prince  of  the 
Latian  name."  As  I  said,  my  head  ran 
most  on  Mamilius  and  Mr.  Trollope's 
most  on  Cicero  ;  but  Mr.  Trollope  was 
quite  willing  to  hear  me  talk  about 
Mamilius,  and  I  was  more  than  willing 
to  hear  Mr.  Trollope  talk  about  Cicero. 
That  was  a  subject  on  which  he  talked 
well  and  wisely,  both  on  that  day  and  at 
other  times. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
the  other  day  of  Mr.  Trollope,  that  "  it 
was  honorable  to  his  taste  for  literature 
that  he  should  have  maintained  through 
one  of  the  busiest  lives  of  our  generation 
his  taste  for  the  classics  ;  but  his  books 
on  Csesar  and  Cicero  are  worthless." 
Now  when  one  hears  about  "  the  clas- 
sics," one  knows  at  once  what  the  argu- 
ment is  worth.  When  a  man  opposes 
"  the  classics  "  to  something  of  our  own 
day,  say  to  a  "  busy  life,"  one  knows 
at  once  that  his  "  classics"  are  some- 
thing apart  from  the  run  of  real  human 
affairs,  scraps  perhaps  from  Horace  and 
Virgil,  according  to  the  old  "  scholar 
and  gentleman"  doctrine.  Now  Mr. 
Trollope's  interest  in  Roman  history  was 
something  much  higher  than  this.  He 
took  it  as  something  which  was  a  part 
of  the  real  course  of  human  affairs.  I 
must  speak  with  diffidence  as  to  de- 
tails ;  for,  though  I  have  talked  a  good 
deal  with  Mr.  Trollope  about  such 
matters,  I  have  not  read  his  books  on 
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Caesar  and  Cicero.  To  confess  the 
truth,  ]  mean  to  read  them,  but  I  have 
not  yet  got  to  them  ;  if  they  had  dealt 
with  Gaius  Licinius  and  Appius  the 
Blind,  I  should  doubtless  have  mastered 
them  before  now.  But  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness that  two  very  eminent  historical 
scholars,  one  English  and  one  German, 
think  quite  differently  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
Roman  studies  from  the  writer  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  My  English  friend 
held  that,  notwithstanding  some  slips  in 
minute  scholarship — which  might  have 
been  avoided  if  Mr.  Trollope  had  been 
elected  at  Trinity — he  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him,  that  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  real  life  of  his  period 
and  his  characters.  My  German  friend 
--whose  remarks  I  showed  to  Mr.  Trol- 
lope to  his  extreme  delight — took  the 
exactly  opposite  line  to  the  Pall  Mall 
writer  ;  he  held  that  it  was  just  Mr. 
Trollope's  own  busy  life  which  enabled 
him  really  to  enter  into  the  true  life  of 
Cicero  and  his  contemporaries.  This 
is  indeed  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  ; 
it  was  because  Mr.  Trollope  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  men  and  things  in  England 
and  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  he  was  able  to  understand  men  and 
things  at  Rome  also.  I  know  not  how 
it  may  sound  either  at  Balliol  or  at  Ber- 
lin ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Arnold  and  Grote,  simply  because 
they  were  active  citizens  of  a  free  state, 
understood  ten  thousand  things  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history  which  Mommsen 
and  Curtius,  with  all  their  fresh  lights  in 
other  ways,  fail  to  understand.  And, 
though  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Trollope's 
Roman  books,  I  have  talked  enough 
with  him  on  Roman  matters  to  see  that 
he  had  read  not  a  little,  and  that  he  had 
made  good  use  of  his  reading.  I  dare 
say  he  has  made  slips  in  detail,  but  he 
certainly  understood  the  general  state 
of  the  case.  There  was  no  fear  of  his 
thinking  that,  if  a  patrician  noble  mar- 
ried or  was  adopted  into  the  house  of  a 
plebeian  noble,  he  thereby  went  down 
into  the  gutter  or  mixed  himself  up  with 
the  "  canaille."  Mr.  Trollope  had  writ- 
ten stories  enough  to  know  that,  in  Eng- 
land also,  there  is  nothing  miraculous 
in  a  duke  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet  or  esquire,  or  in  a  baronet  or  es- 
quire marrying  the  daughter  of  a  duke. 
For  Cicero  Mr.  Trollope  had  a  genuine 


enthusiasm  ;  one  might  have  thought 
that  his  life  had  been  given  to  Cicero 
and  nothing  else.  It  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  would  harangue,  and  harangue 
very  well.  It  was  the  moral  side  of 
Cicero's  character,  or  at*any  rate  of 
Cicero's  writings,  that  most  struck  him. 
Here,  he  said,  was  a  Christian  before 
Christianity.  And  certainly  that  man 
would  be  no  bad  practical  Christian  who 
should  live  according  to  Cicero's  stand- 
ard of  moral  duty.  I  once  ventured  to 
whisper,  with  less  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject certainly  than  Mr.  Trollope's,  that 
there  was  something  not  quite  pretty 
about  the  divorce  of  Terentia  and  the 
second  marriage  with  Publilia.  But  Mr. 
Trollope  did  not  forsake  his  friend  at  a 
pinch.  Terentia  had  behaved  badly 
about  money-matters  during  her  hus- 
band's banishment,  and  to  divorce  her 
was  quite  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Trollope  paid  me  a  visit  the  week 
before  his  seizure.  I  was  delighted  to 
have  him  with  me  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least  because  I  wanted  to  put  him  on 
in  the  geography  of  Barset  and  Barches- 
ter.  I  used  to  chuckle  over  the  names, 
thinking  how  lucky  the  novelist  was  who 
had  made  his  shire  and  his  city  fit  so 
neatly,  as  if  there  really  had  been 
Barscetariy  as  well  as  P>orscetan  and 
Sumorscetan.  (So  Macaulay's  "  Bussex 
rhine" — which  I  strongly  suspect  is 
simply  the  rhine  of  Mr.  Busick — always 
suggests  an  otherwise  unrecorded  tribe 
of  Saxons,  Butseseaxe  or  Boet-Saxons, 
most  fitting  indwellers  for  that  marshy 
land.)  It  was  perhaps  fitting  that,  in 
the  short  time  that  Mr.  Trollope  was 
with  me,  the  only  people  we  had  a 
chance  of  introducing  him  to  were  two 
bishops,  of  different  branches  of  the 
vineyard.  In  company  with  one  of 
them.  Bishop  Clifford  of  Clifton,  I  took 
him  over  part  of  the  range  of  hills 
between  Wells  and  Wedmore,  that  he 
might  look  out  on  the  land  of  Barset,  if 
Barset  it  was  to  be.  It  is  a  land  that 
Mr.  Trollope  knew  well  in  his  post-office 
days  ;  but  he  was  well  pleased  to  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  it  again.  He  enjoyed 
our  scenery  ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  either 
our  mud  or  our  stiles,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Bishop, 
more  active  than  I  was,  helped  him  over 
all  difficulties.  For  then,  and  even  at 
Rome,  Mr.  Trollope  was  clearly  not  in 
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his  full  strength,  though  there  was  no 
sign  that  serious  sickness  was  at  all 
near.  This  was  On  October  25th  ;  the 
next  day  he  was  shown  Wells  and  Glas- 
tonbury in  due  order.  He  allowed 
Barset  to  be  Somerset,  though  certainly 
Gatherum  Castle  has  been  brought  to  us 
from  some  other  land.  But  he  denied 
that  Barchester  was  Wells.  Barchester 
was  Winchester,  where  he  was  at  school, 
and  the  notion  of  Hiram's  Hospital  was 
taken  from  Saint  Cross.  But  I  argued 
with  him  that,  if  Barchester  was  not 
Wells,  at  any  rate  Wells,  perhaps  along 
with  other  places,  had  helped  to  supply 
ideas  for  Barchester.  The  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Barchester,  not  exactly 
like  either  an  old  or  a  new  foundation, 
and  where  the  precentor  has  the  singular 
duty  of  chanting  the  litany,  seemed  to 
imply  that  ideas  from  more  than  one 
place  were  mixed  together.  The  little 
church  over  the  gate  could  not  come 
from  Wells  ;  but  it  might  come  from 
Canterbury  as  well  as  from  Winchester, 
or  even  from  Langport  within  the  bounds 
of  Barset.  And  was  it  not  "  Barchester 
Totuers''}  and  towers  are  a  feature 
much  more  conspicuous  at  Wells  than  at 
Winchester.  And  if  the  general  ideas 
of  Hiram's  Hospital  came  from  Saint 
Cross,  the  particular  notion  of  woolcomb- 
ers  must  have  come  from  Wells,  where 
a  foundation  for  woolcombers  with  a 
becoming  inscription  is  still  to  be  seen. 
But,  no  ;  Barset  was  Somerset,  but 
Barchester  was  Winchester,  not  Wells. 
He  had  not  even  taken  any  ideas  from 
Wells  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Wells 
woolcombers.  Still  I  cleave  to  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Trollope,  when  he  went 
to  and  fro  in  Somerset  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Post-office,  had  picked  up  some 
local  ideas,  and  had  forgotten  where  he 
found  them. 

We  had  also  talk  about  other  matters, 
among  them,  as  was  not  unnatural, 
about  Lord  Palmerston.  On  that  sub- 
ject I  could  see  that  Mr  Trollope's  Lib- 
eralism, though  very  thorough,  was 
more  traditional  and  conventional  than 
mine,  and  that  we  looked  at  things 
somewhat  differently,  if  only  because  he 
was  eight  years  older  than  I  was.  I 
could  see  that  Mr.  Trollope  felt  toward 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  head  of  the 
Liberal  party,  while  to  me  he  was  sim- 
ply  the   long-abiding    deceiver    of   the 


Liberal  party.  Mr.  Trollope,  I  could 
see,  measured  things  by  the  remember- 
ances  of  an  older  time  than  I  did.  Mr. 
Trollope  had  much  to  say  about  Eng- 
lish interests  in  Syria,  about  getting  the 
better  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  such  like, 
which  he  clearly  knew  more  about  than 
I  did.  Only  I  had  a  vision  that,  in  this 
case — perhaps  not  in  this  case  only — 
English  interests  meant,  when  there  was 
only  a  choice  between  two  despots,  put- 
ting down  the  less  bad  despot  to  set  up 
the  worse.  But  he  seemed  a  little  amaz- 
ed when  I  told  him  that  to  me  Lord 
Palmerston  was  simply  the  consistent 
enemy  of  freedom  abroad  and  of  reform 
at  home,  the  abettor  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  Turk,  the  man  who  never  failed  to 
find  some  struggling  people  to  bully  and 
some  overbearing  despot  to  cringe  to. 
If  I  was  a  little  dim  about  Louis  Philippe, 
Mr.  Trollope  seemed  a  little  dim  about 
those  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  South- 
Eastern  questions,  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone already  st.ood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  good,  while  Lord  Palmerston 
showed  himself  no  less  distinctly  the 
champion  of  evil  than  Lord  Beaconsfield 
did  afterward.  It  was  a  curious  dis- 
cussion ;  it  was  not  so  much  that  Mr, 
Trollope  and  I  differed  about  any  fact, 
or  in  our  estimate  of  any  fact,  as  that 
each  looked  at  the  question  from  a  side 
which  to  the  other  seemed  to  have  very 
little  meaning. 

Mr.  Trollope  left  me  on  October 
27th.  On  November  2d  he  dined  at 
Mr.  Macmillan's  at  Tooting,  where  I 
was  staying.  He  talked  as  well  and 
heartily  as  usual.  We  all  knew,  as  I 
had  known  the  week  before,  that  he  was 
not  in  strong  health,  and  that  he  needed 
to  take  some  care  of  himself.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  put  it  into  any  one's  head 
that  the  end  was  so  near.  The  next 
day  came  his  seizure,  and  from  that  day 
onward  the  newspapers  told  his  tale. 

I  said  that  I  would  not  criticise  Mr. 
Trollope's  writings.  But  I  will  mention 
one  way  only  in  which  they  have  always 
struck  me.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Trollope 
such  an  ill  turn  as  to  compare  him  with 
George  Eliot,  the  greatest,  I  suppose, 
of  all  writers  of  fiction  till  she  took  to 
theories  and  Jews.  It  was  a  wonderful 
feat  to  draw  Romola  ;  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful feat  to  draw  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  but  for 
the  same  hand  to  draw  Romola  and  Mrs. 
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Poyser  was  something  more  than  won- 
derful ;  if  the  fact  were  not  certain,  one 
would  deem  it  impossible.  Now  as- 
suredly Mr.  Trollope  could  not  have 
drawn  Romola,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
he  could  have  drawn  Mrs.  Poyser.  Yet 
the  characters  of  George  Eliot  and  the 
characters  of  Mr.  Trollope  have  some- 
thing in  common,  something  which 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  characters, 
for  instance,  of  Dickens.  Those  of  the 
latter  that  I  know,  seem,  to  me  at  least, 
to  be  forced  and  unnatural  caricatures  ; 
if  they  belong  at  all  to  the  genus  Man, 
it  can  only  be  to  the  species  Cockney. 
I  never  came  across  such  people,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  come  across  them.  But 
George  Eliot's  characters  are  true  to  the 
universal  nature  of  man.  We  know 
that  her  English  characters  are  real  ;  we 
feel  that  her  Florentine  characters  must 
be  equally  real.  So,  in  a  lower  walk,  it 
is  with  Mr.  Trollope.  If  his  characters 
have  not  the  depth  of  George  Eliot's, 
they  have  equal  truth.  We  have  seen 
people  like  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
we  feel  that  we  easily  might  come  across 
people  like  the  others.  Mr.  Trollope 
had  certainly  gone  far  to  write  himself 


out  ;  his  later  work  is  far  from  being  so 
good  as  his  earlier.  But  after  all,  his 
worst  work  is  better  than  a  great  many 
people's  best  ;  and,  considering  the  way 
in  which  it  was  done,  it  is  wonderful 
that  it  was  done  at  all.  I  myself  know 
what  fixed  hours  of  work  are  and  their 
value  ;  but  I  could  not  undertake  to 
write  about  William  Rufus  or  Appius 
Claudius  up  to  a  certain  moment  on  the 
clock,  and  to  stop  at  that  moment.  I 
suppose  it  was  from  his  habits  of  official 
business  that  Mr,  Trollope  learned  to 
do  it,  and  every  man  undoubtedly 
knows  best  how  to  do  his  own  work. 
Still  it  is  strange  that  works  of  imagina- 
tion did  not  suffer  by  such  a  way  of 
doing.  That  work  is  now  over  ;  the 
intellectual  wheel  that  has  ground  for 
us  so  much  harmless  pleasure  has  stop- 
ped. As  Cato  in  his  old  age  looked 
forward  to  seeing  the  fathers  of  Scipio 
and  Laelius,  so  I  trust  it  is  not  sinning 
against  orthodox  theology  to  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  place  in  the  economy 
of  things  where  TuUy  may  welcome  the 
Anthony  who  has  been  his  zealous  cham- 
pion.— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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To  any  one  coming  direct  from  all  the 
luxury  and  beauty  of  the  old  Court 
above,  naturally  this  little  cottage  room 
looks  small  and  poverty-stricken,  yet 
there  is  a  pathetic  tenderness  about  it, 
too,  born  of  a  woman's  hand — a  touch 
of  gentle  refinement  that  shows  itself  in 
the  masses  of  old-world  flowers,  care- 
lessly and  artistically  put  together,  that 
adorn  the  one  table  and  the  two  brack- 
ets, filling  all  the  tiny  apartment  with 
their  subtle  perfume. 

The  windows,  opening  to  the  ground, 
are  thrown  wide  open.  Outside,  the 
garden  lies  panting  in  the  sunshine. 
There  is  the  sad  lowing  as  of  many  cows 
in  the  far  distance.  All  the  land  lies 
quivering  in  its  heat.  A  faint  useless 
little  breeze  comes  lazily  into  the  room, 
ruffling  the  ancient  curtains  that  are 
drawn  closely  together  in  a  vain  effort  to 
exclude  the  sun. 


Poor  Mr.  Norwood,  with  a  praise- 
worthy determination  to  seem  quite  the 
contrary,  is  looking  the  very  picture  of 
misery.  He  has  been  dragged  from  his 
sanctum  and  his  beloved  "  Aldines, 
Bodonis,  Elzevirs,"  to  interview,  or 
rather  to  be  interviewed  by,  a  fashion- 
able young  man  fresh  from  town,  who, 
though  his  nephew,  is  to  him  an  utter 
stranger. 

Conversation  for  the  last  five  minutes 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  lan- 
guid. Now  it  threatens  to  cease  alto- 
gether. The  host  is  at  his  wits'  end, 
the  fashionable  young  man  is  looking 
distinctly  bored.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
glance  full  of  rapture,  and  a  nobly  sup- 
pressed sigh  of  extreme  relief,  that  Mr. 
Norwood  hears  a  step  upon  the  gravel 
outside,  that  comes  quickly  nearer. 

It  is — it  must  be — Monica,  to  the 
rescue  ! 
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Now  one  of  the  windows  is  darkened  : 
a  figure  stepping  airily  from  the  bright 
sunshine  beyond  to  the  room  within, 
parts  the  curtains  with  both  hands,  and 
gazes  inquiringly  around. 

As  her  glance  falls  upon  the  strange 
young  man,  it  alters  from  expectation  to 
extreme  surprise — not  confusion,  or  em- 
barrassment of  any  kind,  but  simple, 
honest  surprise,  visitors  at  the  cottage 
being  few  and  far  between,  and  as  a  rule 
exceedingly  ill  to  look  at. 

The  strange  young  man  returns  her 
gaze  with  generous  interest,  and  a  sur- 
prise that  outdoes  her  own.  For  a  full 
half  minute  she  so  stands  with  a  curtain 
held  back  in  either  hand,  and  then  she 
advances  slowly. 

She  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  Oxford 
shirting — very  plain,  very  inexpensive. 
It  has  a  little  full  baby  body  that  some- 
how suits  wonderfully  the  grave  childish 
face  above  it  with  its  frame  of  light 
brown  hair  so  like  the  color  of  an  unripe 
chestnut.  Her  eyes  are  blue  as  the 
heavens  above  her  ;  her  mouth,  a  trifle 
large  perhaps,  but  very  serious,  and  very 
sweet.  One  cannot  but  believe  laughter 
possible  to  her,  one  cannot  also  but 
believe  she  has  found  self-communion  on 
many  occasions  a  solace,  and  a  solemn 
joy. 

"  Come  here,  Monica,  and  let  me 
make  you  known  to  your  cousin,  George 
Norwood,' '  says  her  father  very  proudly. 
The  pride  is  all  concentrated  in  his 
daughter.  In  his  soul  he  deems  a  king 
would  be  honored  by  such  an  introduc- 
tion. 

At  this,  she  comes  closer,  and  places 
a  small  slim  hand  in  her  cousin's. 

"  I  should  have  known,  of  course," 
she  says,  as  though  following  out  a  cer- 
tain train  of  thought.  "  I  heard  you 
had  come  to  the  Court." 

"  You  must  be  good  friends  with  him, 
Monica,"  says  Mr.  Norwood  nervously. 
'*  He  is  your  only  cousin,  you  know — 
except  Julia." 

"  Yes  ;"  she  is  smiling  now — "  we 
shall  be  friends  of  course  !"  Then 
more  directly  to  the  man  who  is  still 
holding  her  hand,  as  though  he  has  act- 
ually forgotten  it  is  in  his  possession, 
"  As  my  father  likes  you,  it  follows  that 
I  shall  like  you  too." 

"  Ah  !"  says  George  Norwood,  with 
an  answering  smile  that  renders  his  face 


quite  beautiful,  "  then  I  owe  your  father 
a  debt  of  gratitude  I  shall  not  easily 
repay." 

Mr.  Norwood  has  been  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  door  by  fine  degrees- 
Monica,  without  seeming  to  notice  this, 
says  gently  : 

"  Go  back  to  your  books,  papa.  I 
will  take  care  of — of — my  cousin." 

At  this  Mr.  Norwood  beats  a  thankful 
retreat,  leaving  the  two  young  people 
alone. 

"  Why  did  you  hesitate  just  now  ?" 
asks  George  suddenly.  She  has  seated 
herself  on  a  very  ancient  sofa,  and  is 
regarding  him  thoughtfully. 

"  When?" 

"  Over  my  name." 

'*  Because  T  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  call  you.  Your  being  my  cousin  does 
not  prevent  your  being  a  perfect  stran- 
ger— and  a  stranger,  I  suppose,  ought  to 
be  called  Mr.  Norwood." 

"  If  you  call  me  that,  I  shall  be  un- 
happy forever,"  says  George  Norwood. 
"  Besides,  you  can't,  you  know,  be- 
cause I  shall  certainly  never  call  you 
anything  but  Monica." 

"Oh,  at  that  rate  !"  says  she,  smil- 
ing  again. 

Presently  as  he  stands  upon  the 
hearthrug,  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  fastens 
them  upon  a  portrait  that  hangs  above 
the  chimneypiece. 

"  What  a  charming  face!"  he  says. 
"  What  a  complexion — and  eyes  !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely  !  It  is  my  grand- 
mother. Don't  you  think  the  mouth 
and  nose  like  papa's  ?" 

"  The  very  image  !"  says  George 
Norwood.  He  doesn't  think  it  a  bit, 
but  seeing  she  plainly  expects  him  Jto 
say  it,  he  does  his  duty  like  a  man. 
"It  is  a  perfect  face  !  But  the  eyes — 
they  are  your  own  surely." 

"  Are  they?  Do  you  know  I  never 
look  at  that  picture  without  feeling 
bitter  !"  She  laughs  as  she  says  this  in 
a  way  that  precludes  the  idea  that  acri- 
mony of  any  sort  could  belong  to  her. 
"  It  was  the  only  thing  ray  grandfather 
left  papa.  He  made  a  particular  point 
of  it  in  his  will,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  him.  When  he  had  carefully  cut 
him  off  to  a  shilling,  he  bestowed  upon 
him  an  oil-painting,  wasn't  it  munifi- 
cent ?  The  eldest  son's  portion  to  be  a 
mere  portrait !  while  the  second  and  third 
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son's  children  should  inherit  all!'' 
Then,  as  remembrance  comes  to  her, 
she  reddens  and  grows  for  the  first  time 
confused.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she 
sa5's  softly  ;  "  I  had  forgotten  you  were 
the  child  of  the  second  son." 

"  Don't  mind  about  that,"  says  Nor- 
wood. "  In  my  eyes  too  it  was  a  most 
inquitous  will." 

"  Papa  was  very  glad  to  get  this  por- 
trait of  his  mother,"  says  Monica  hast- 
ily. "  He  adored  her.  She  did  all  she 
knew  to  make  grandfather  destroy  his 
first  will,  and  leave  "everything,  as  was 
only  right,  to  my  father.  She  gained 
her  point  too,  but  when  she  died,  he 
forgot  his  promise  and  everything,  and 
betrayed  the  dead,  as  you  can  see. ' ' 
She  makes  a  mournful  gesture  toward 
the  room  that  so  painfully  betrays  their 
poverty. 

"  My  father  as  the  second  son  was 
badly  treated  too,"  says  Norwood,  anx- 
ious, he  hardly  knows  why,  to  create  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  between  them. 

"  Not  so  badly.  By  leaving  the 
property  to  you,  and  Julia  the  daughter 
of  his  third  son,  on  condition  you  marry 
each  other,  he  provided  for  both  the 
children  of  the  younger  sons.  For  me 
he  did  nothing.  He  never  forgave 
papa's  marriage.  You  will  marry  Julia 
of  course  ?' ' 

She  is  regarding  him  seriously,  and  he 
laughs  a  little  and  colors  beneath  her 
gaze. 

' '  I  dare  say, ' '  he  says  lightly.  ' '  It 
would  seem  a  pity  to  throw  away  ten 
thousand  a  year  ;  and  if  I  refuse,  she 
gets  all,  and  I  am  in  the  cold.  As  I 
am  heartwhole,  I  may  as  well  think 
about  it  ;  that  is,  if  she  will  have  the 
goodness  to  accept  me." 

"  She  will,"  says  Monica  with  a  cer- 
tain meaning  in  her  tone.  "  If  she 
refused  she  would  be  left  penniless  too, 
it  would  all  go  to  you,  and  she  is  fond 
of — "  she  pauses.  "  I  dare  say  you 
will  get  on  very  well  together,"  she  con- 
tinues hastily.  "  And  as  you  are  heart- 
whole,  as  you  say,  it  really  cannot  much 
matter." 

"  What  can't  matter?" 
"  Your  marrying  for  money." 

"  And  if  I  was  not  quite  free — if  my 
heart  owned  another  tie — how  then?" 
asks  he,  with  an  anxiety  to  know  her 
opinion  that  astonishes  even  himself. 


"  Then    it  would    be   disgraceful   of 

you,    and   contemptible,"    returns    she 

seriously,  but  without  haste.     Perhaps 

she  thinks  she  has  spoken  too  severely, 

because    presently    she    smiles    up    at 

him  very  softly  and  kindly.     And  then 

after  a  little    bit,   he    says   good-by  to 

her,    and  goes   out   into   the   gleaming 

sunshine,    and   all   the   way  up   to  the 

grand  old  Court  (that  may,  or  may  not, 

be  his  as  his  will  dictates),  and  carries 

into  it,  not  the  face  of  the  cousin  who 

reigns  there,  and  whom  it  is  expedient 

he  should  marry,  but  a  soft  vision  glad 

with  eyes  that  shine  like  sapphires,  and 

sunburnt  hair,   and  a  smile  grave    and 

sweet  and  full  of  heavenly  tenderness. 
****** 

It  is  a  month  later.  Thirty  days — as 
cruelly  short,  as  days  will  ever  be  where 
happiness  reigns  supreme — have  taken 
to  themselves  wings  and  flown  away. 

It  is  now  high  noon  ;  already  the 
day — begins  to  wane.  The  god  of  light 
grows  weary  ;  "  Tired  nature  halts." 
The  streamlets  are  running  wearily,  as 
though  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the 
day,  now  almost  past. 

"It  is  the  earth's  siesta — even  the 
bee  flags  in  his  deep  and  dull  mono- 
tony." All  the  morning  George  Nor- 
wood has  toiled  assidulously  after  his 
cousin  at  the  Court ;  has  followed  from 
greenhouses  to  conservatories,  from 
conservatories  to  orchards,  the 
woman  he  has  been  taught  he  must 
marry,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  up  his  good 
fellowship  with  the  world  to  which  he 
has  so  long  been  known.  Now,  when 
evening  is  descending,  he  has  escaped 
from  his  duty,  and  has  flung  himself 
with  deepest,  intenscst  relief  at  the  feet 
of  the  woman  he  ought  not  to  marry, 
with  whom  indeed  marriage  will  mean 
social  extinction. 

He  met  her  half  an  hour  ago  in  this 
little  shadowy  valley,  where  the  dying 
sunbeams  are  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
where  a  tiny  rivulet  is  lisping,  and  stam- 
mering as  it  runs  lazily  over  its  pebbles. 

Monica,  having  thrown  aside  her  huge 
white  hat  is  sitting  on  a  little  mound, 
with  her  back  against  a  beech  tree.  She 
has  taken  her  knees  into  her  embrace, 
and  just  now  is  looking  at  her  cousin 
from  under  heavily  lashed  lids,  that 
seem  barely  able  to  support  themselves. 
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so  languorous  is  the  hour,  and  so  con- 
tented her  spirit. 

Her  companion  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  looking  as  free  from  care  as  she 
is  ;  there  is  a  slight  suspicion  of  weari- 
ness in  his  eyes,  his  manner  is  somewhat 
tinged  with  a  depression  very  foreign  to 
it,  which  as  a  rule  is  of  the  debonnaire 
order. 

'*  Anything  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
asks  Monica  at  last. 

"  Yes,  any  amount  of  things." 

*'  Well — go  on — say  them  all  over — it 
will  do  you  good,"  suggests  she  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  Not  for  worlds — at  least,  not  for 
many  reasons.  It  would  bore  you  ;  it 
wouldn't  cure  my  case  ;  and  besides," 
with  a  half  laugh,  "  my  worries  are  of 
the  kind  difficult  to  put  into  speech." 

"  That  means  they  are  nothing  but 
fancies." 

'  Does  it  ?"  Then  leaning  back  and 
placing  his  hands  behind  his  head,  he 
turns  his  eyes  slowly  upon  hers.  "  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  down  here,"  he 
says  deliberately. 

"  What  !"  cries  she,  leaning  toward 
him.  "Has  Julia  proved  unkind?  or 
is  it  kind —  Won't  she  marry  you  ? 
Or  will  she  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Mr.  Norwood 
gruffly.     "  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Julia." 

"  No  ?  Then  why  are  you  sorry  5'ou 
can>e  to  the  Court  ?" 

Norwood  at  this  regards  her  fixedly. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  says,  in  a  curious 
tone,  "  whether  you  really  don't  know, 
or  whether  you  are  an  accomplished 
coquette  !" 

"  Don't  know  what?"  asks  Monica, 
opening  her  large  earnest  eyes  to  their 
fullest,  and  looking  at  him  with 
such  sweet  and  honest  surprise,  as 
awakes  within  his  breast  the  deepest 
self-contempt.  How  could  he  have 
doubted  her,  for  even  one  short  mo- 
ment. "  To  be  a  coquette,"  she  says 
in  a  little  dignified  tone,  "  requires,  I 
believe,  practice.  There  is  nobody  down 
here  except  the  rector  and  Sir  John 
Frere." 

"  Sir  John  Frere  ?"  apprehensively. 

"  Yes.  He  is  toothless  and  seventy- 
five.  The  rector  is  hairless  and  sixty- 
one  !"  With  this  she  very  properly 
turns  her  back  upon  him. 

"  Thank  goodness  !"  says  Mr.   Nor- 


wood devoutly.  He  feels  affectionate 
toward  both  these  old  men — in  spite  of 
their  abbreviations,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  seen  either  of 
them.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  very  hum- 
bly," he  says,  after  a  pause  full  of 
eloquence. 

No  reply. 

"  Monica — speak  to  me." 

"  I  will  not,"  says  Monica,  giving 
herself  the  lie  direct. 

"  Oh  !  but  you  are  speaking,"  de- 
clares he.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry  I  said 
that,  because  it  was  as  absurd  as  it  was 
unpardonable." 

"  As  you  acknowledge  it  to  be  un- 
pardonable, you  can't  well  look  for  my 
forgiveness.' 

"  Nevertheless  I  do,"  exclaims  he 
boldly. 

"  Well  then,  say  at  once  I  am  not  a 
coquette." 

"  Certainly  you  are  not.  You  are  an 
ang —  You  are  all  you  ought  to  be. 
You  are — " 

"  That  will  do,"  says  Miss  Monica, 
with  a  mischievous  glance  ;  '*  you  will 
overdo  it,  if  you  go  on  any  further. 
And  now  don't  let  us  quarrel  any  more. 
Tell  me  what  you  were  doing  all  the 
morning." 

"  Lounging,  after  Julia." 

"  Happy  man  I  I  do  so  love  that  old 
Court,  and  I  suppose  she  took  you 
through  the  gardens.  If  only  my  grand- 
father had  behaved  properly,  and  left  it 
to  papa  !  Instead  of  which  here  we  are, 
playing  second  where  we  should  be 
first." 

"  Well,  it's  nearly  as  bad  for  me," 
says  the  young  man  moodily;  "/was 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that,  as  your 
father  was  not  in  it,  I  was  to  be  the 
heir.     And  see  now  where  I  am." 

"  You  will  be  all  right  when  you  marry 
Julia,"  says  Monica  with  the  friendliest 
encouragement.  But  this  encourage- 
ment falls  through. 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say,"  says  Mr.  Nor- 
wood ungratefully,  and  with  increasing 
gloom. 

"But  you  can  t  be  badly  off.  You 
must  have  money  now,  too,"  says  his 
cousin  with  a  swift  glance  at  his  clothes, 
which  are  irreproachable. 

"  Not  enough  to  keep  me  decently. 
My  mother  left  me  £700  a  year." 

"  £700  a  year  !"  says  Miss  Norwood 
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severely.  "  I  think  no  young  man 
could  possibly  require  more  than  that. 
You  have  only  yourself  to  think  of — no 
other  expenses — no  grown-up  daughter 
to  dress  and  keep." 

"  Well  I  could  hardly  have  that,  you 
know,"  says  George  Norwood  apologet- 
ically. "  I  won't  be  twenty-six  until 
next  month." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  papa — if  he  had 
£700  a  year,  how  happy  we  should  both 
be!" 

"No  —  you  would  instantly  want 
more." 

"  I  am  sure,  not.  That  would  give 
him  all  he  requires — '  a  housefull  of 
books  and  a  garden  of  flowers.'  "  She 
makes  her  quotation  with  a  sweet  wistful 
smile  that  goes  to  his  heart. 

"  And  you — what  would  it  give  you  ?" 
he  asks  earnestly. 

* '  Me  !  Oh,  I  should  be  happy  enough 
in  his  happiness,"  replies  she  lightly. 
"  '  The  garden  of  flowers,'  you  see, 
would  be  as  much  mine  as  his.  Now," 
she  says  with  a  little  irrepressible  sigh, 
"  he  hasn't  even  enough  money  to  buy 
some  of  the  books  in  which  his  soul 
delights." 

"  What  are  they  ?  I  mean  their 
names  ?"  asks  he  eagerly,/*?^  eagerly! 
She  raises  her  soft  eyes  to  his  ;  there  is 
gratitude  in  them,  but  stern  resolve  too. 

"  No,  no,"  she  says.  "  Remember 
what  you  said  a  moment  since — your 
income  is  not  sufiEicient  for  yourself.  You 
shall  not  waste  it  upon  us.' ' 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  a  civil  thing 
to  remember  every  word  a  fellow  says," 
returns  George  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  we  won't  go  into  that,"  replies 
she  quickly.  Then,  as  though  some  hid- 
den force  compels  her  to  return  to  the 
subject,  she  says,  "  Tell  me  how  you  get 
on  with  Julia  ?" 

*'  Very  well,"  impatiently.  **  She  will 
look  all  that  is  satisfactory  at  the  head 
of  one's  table.  There  is  consolation,  no 
doubt,  in  that  thought,  as,"  bitterly, 
"  I  suppose  I  must  marry  her." 

"  Oh,  why  say  must?"  gently,  and 
with  a  glance  at  him  from  under  her 
long  lashes.  "It  is  not  a  hardship, 
surely  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it  so  a  month  ago." 

"  She  is  young,  handsome  ;  that  is  all 
one  requires,  is  it  not  ?' ' 


"  Not  quite  !  There  is  something  else, 
I  think — ma7iy  other  things  ;  but  above 
and  beyond  all,  the  essential  grace 
that  makes  life — that  is,  married  life — 
sweet  ;  1  mean  sympathy." 

"  She  hardly  knows  you  yet,"  says 
Monica,  deep  but  suppressed  pity  in  her 
eyes.  "  By-and-by  it  may  be  differ- 
ent." Knowledge  of  Julia  makes  her 
confess  to  her  secret  soul  that  small  hope 
for  him  lies  in  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  cousin  he  needs  must  marry. 

"  In  six  months  more  it  must  all  be 
settled,"  says  the  young  man  restlessly. 
"  Julia  up  to  that  time  has  every- 
thing. It  will  then  depend  upon  me 
whether  she  will  still  have  everything 
or  only  half." 

"  You  are  sure  she  will  accept  you  ?" 
"  I    am    afraid — I    mean,"    coloring 
hotly  at  his  mistake,  "  I  think  she  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  be  my  wife." 

"  You  think  rightly.  She  will  not 
resign  the  property.  Only  yesterday  she 
told  me  she  could  not  live  without  it. 
In  six  months  then,  she  will  still  have 
everything,  and — -you  itito  the  bargain  /" 
Almost  as  these  last  words  escape  her 
she  repents  them,  and  growing  pale  to 
her  very  lips,  turns  her  head  aside  and 
becomes  painfully  anxious  about  an  insig- 
nificant tear  that  a  straggling  brier  has 
created  in  her  gown. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  says  Nor- 
wood unsteadily,  "  Monica,  look  at 
me.  Nay,  you  must,"  trying  to  compel 
her  to  return  his  gaze,  which  has  grown 
impassioned. 

He  has  taken  one  of  her  hands  in  his, 
and  is  trying  to  draw  her  nearer  to  him. 
"  Release  my  hand,"  she  says  in  a 
low  tone,  yet  with  so  much  authority, 
that  at  once  he  obeys  her.  There  is  a 
strange  flash  in  her  beautiuful  eyes  that 
warns  him  to  dare  nothing  further,  and 
yet  makes  his  pulses  throb  madly.  What 
a  strange  proud  glance  it  is,  and  yet 
what  grief,  what  anguish  it  contains. 

"  I  am  tired,"  says  the  girl  wearily. 
"  I  will  go  home — yes,  you  may  come 
with  me  ;  but  for  the  future" — she 
pauses  and  resolutely,  but  with  evident 
difficulty,  forces  herself  to  look  at  him — 
"  for  the  future  you  must  promise  me 
never  again  to  forget — " 

"  I  promise  you  faithfully,"  interrupts 
he  quickly,  "  I  shall  never  forget  I" 
She  sighs. 
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Presently,  turning  to  her  almost  as 
they  reach  the  cottage,  he  says,  "  Are 
you  going  to  the  ball  at  the  Grange  to- 
morrow evening  ?" 

"No." 

'*  But  you  told  me  you  were  asked." 

"  So  I  was.  I  am  not  going,  never- 
theless." 

"Why?"  There  is  terrible  disap- 
pointment in  his  tone. 

"  If  you  must  know,"  she  says  gently, 
"it  is  because  I  have  not  got  a  gown 
good  enough," 

"  That  dress  you  wore  at  the  Court 
last  evening — " 

"Is  a  fossil — almost  an  heirloom. 
The  whole  county  knows  it  by  heart  by 
this  time.  No  !  pride  forbids  my  ex- 
hibiting myself  in  it  again," 

"  If  you  asked  your  father — " 

"  I  should  have  one  at  once — at  the 
expense  of  his  being  even  duller  than 
usual  for  a  month  afterward.  He 
would  give  me  every  penny  he  possesses, 
would  probably  sell  some  of  his  dearest 
possessions — books — to  get  me  a  few 
yards  of  muslin,  in  which  to  enjoy  my- 
self for  an  hour  or  two.  Do  you  think 
I  should  enjoy  those  two  hours,  knowing 
that  ?  What  purgatory  they  would 
mean." 

"  They  would  indeed  !"  he  says 
reverently,  gazing  at  her  fair,  loving 
face  with  unaffected  admiration.  He 
does  her  full  justice,  and  understands 
perfectly  the  loyal  affection  that  could 
find  no  happiness  in  a  pleasure  secured  at 
the  expense  of  a  beloved  object.  Then 
he  wonders  why  Julia,  who  has  more 
money  at  her  command  than  she  quite 
knyws  what  to  do  with,  has  had  no 
thought  for  the  poor  little  cousin  in  the 
cottage  ;  and  then  I  am  afraid  he  thinks 
bitter  thoughts  of  the  woman  he  ought 
to  marry. 

"  You  must  come  to  see  me  the  day 
after  the  ball,  and  tell  me  all  about  it," 
she  says  lightly,  "  Second-hand  to  hear 
of  it  will  be  better  than  nothing." 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,"  he  says  absently 
— but  it  is  plain  his  thoughts  are  roam- 
ing, and  that  he  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing far  removed  from  the  soft  evening 
scene  that  surrounds  him. 

The  morrow  passes  ;  the  day  dies. 
Night  comes  on  apace  and  covers  every- 
thing.    At  the  Grange  the  fiddles  are 


sounding,  bright  forms  are  moving  to 
and  fro  ;  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  breath 
of  dying  flowers.  It  is  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  ball  is  well  begun  ;  the  music 
grows  sweeter,  fainter  ;  fans  are  waving 
gently. 

Down  in  the  cottage  a  girl  is  standing 
in  a  white  gown  at  one  of  the  open 
windows,  and  is  gazing  eagerly  and  with 
sad  straining  eyes  at  certain  lights,  that 
two  miles  away  can  be  seen  distinctly 
through  the  still  haze  of  the  summer 
night. 

Yes,  he  is  there  of  course  ;  and  happy 
and  regardless  of  everything  but  the 
moment.  It  is  most  natural,  is  it  not  ? 
What  is  there  else  for  him  to  think  of  ? 
She,  herself,  how  dearly  she  would  like 
to  be  there  too  !  She  glances  at  her 
gown  and  tells  herself  that  almost  she 
might  have  gone — and  then  she  shrinks 
within  herself,  and  refuses  to  confess 
even  to  her  own  heart  that  it  would  have 
been  agony  to  her  to  have  appeared 
badly  dressed  before  —  before  —  oh  ! 
many  people  ! 

She  sighs  impatiently,  and  the  tears 
gather  in  her  eyes,  and  blot  out  the  lights 
shining  gayly  so  far  away  ;  they  blot 
out  too  a  dark  figure  that,  advancing 
rapidly  through  the  few  shrubs,  enters  the 
second  open  window  and,  crossing  the 
room,  is  at  her  side  before  she  has  time 
to  recognize  him. 

It  is  George  Norwood  of  course — a 
little  flushed  from  his  run,  and  with  his 
hair  slightly  ruffled,  and  with  the  glad- 
dest light  possible  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

Monica,  moving  backward,  involun- 
tarily seizes  the  curtain  with  one  hand 
and  stares  at  him  almost  affrightedly. 
Her  attitude  reminds  him  of  that  happy 
moment  when  first  he  saw  her.  Before 
he  has  time  to  speak,  she  recovers  her- 
self and  says  with  a  poor  attempt  at 
coolness  ; 

"  What  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

"You  know,"  replies  he  calmly; 
"  an  overpowering  desire  to  %ttyou — to 
hear  your  voice  again.  Your  face  was  in 
every  comer,  smiling  at  me — your  voice 
was  clearer  than  the  band,  and  called 
me  incessantly.     I  have  come  !" 

He  sinks  into  a  chair  with  all  the  air 
of  a  man  who  intends  to  make  it  his 
resting-place  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

"  Where  is  Julia?"  asks  she,  reproof 
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in  her  voice,  unmistakable  gladness  in 
her  great  gleaming  eyes.  She  has  got  a 
heavy  spray  of  scarlet  geranium  in  the 
bosom  of  her  white  gown.  It  rises  and 
falls  nervously,  as  she  stands  before 
him,  trying  vainly  to  be  stern  and  angry. 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  care.  Danc- 
ing, I  suppose." 

"  Go  back  to  her.  I  won't  have  you 
here.     Go  back  to  her  at  once  /' ' 

"  I  won't,"  says  Mr.  Norwood. 

' '  But  I  desire  you, ' '  exclaims  she  with 
a  little  stamp  of  her  foot. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  turn  me  out,  I 
shall  have  to  go,"  says  George  Nor- 
wood, without  showing  the  faintest 
symptom  of  an  intention  to  depart  ; 
"  but  I  certainly  sha'n't  go  to  Julia — 
I've  had  enough  of  Julia, " 

Monica's  breath  comes  a  little  quick- 
ly ;  she  lifts  her  hand  to  her  soft 
rounded  throat. 

"  You  ought  to  be  with  the  woman 
you  mean  to  marry,"  she  says  slowly. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  says 
Norwood,  with  the  utmost  vivacity. 
"  But  that  wouldn't  drive  me  back  to 
the  Grange.     I  shall  never  marry  Julia." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing," says  Monica,  shrinking  still 
further  from  him. 

"  I  do.  Quite  well.  I  ought  to  have 
said  it  before,  but  to-night  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  If  you  refuse  me,  I  shall 
never  marry  any  woman — never  J  My 
darling,  don't  shrink  from  me  ;  say  you 
love  me,  say  it — Monica,  say  it." 

"  No — no.  You  must  be  mad,"  says 
the  girl,  as,  white  as  death,  with  both 
hands  she  keeps  him  away  from  her. 
"It  is  £10,000  a  year.  You  shall  not 
do  this  thing.  In  the  morning  you  will 
think—" 

"As  I  do  now,"  interrupts  he. 
"  And  as  I  thought  yesterday  morning, 
and  every  morning  during  the  past  week 
— that  I  love  you  better  than  my  very 
life — to  say  nothing  of  filthy  lucre." 

The  pressure  of  the  hands  that  repulses 
him  is  not  so  strong  now.  Emboldened 
by  this  sign  of  coming  weakness,  he 
goes  on  with  renewed  spirit  : 

"  We  shall  be  poor,  you  know  ;  but 
you  said  once  you  thought  £700  a  year 
quite  enough  to  live  on.  You  can't  go 
back  of  that  fiow.  You  said  also  that  it 
would  be  a  disgraceful  and  contemptible 
act  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  marry  one 


woman  when  he  loved  another.  You 
can't  get  out  of  that  either,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  look  either  disgaceful  or 
contemptible  in  the  only  eyes  I  wor- 
ship." 

The  hands  have  grown  quite  reason- 
able now,  and  indeed  have  slipped  from 
his  chest  to  his  shoulders. 

"  Monica,  I  am  yours,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  You  must  try  and  make 
the  best  of  me,"  he  says  very  humbly. 
"  My  beloved,  I  can  only  promise  to 
be  a  good  husband  to  you  till  death  us 
do  part  !" 

"  Do  not  talk  of  death, "  she  whispers 
tremulously. 

' '  No  ?  Shall  we  not  pray  that  we  may 
die  the  same  day,  and  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  ?  But,  living  or  dying,  my 
own  darling,  every  thought  of  my  heart 
will  be  yours." 

The  hands  have  slipped  a  little  higher 
up,  and  now  with  a  faint  but  heavy 
sigh  that  is  almost  a  sob,  she  twines 
them  round  his  neck  and  lays  her  soft 
cheek  against  his. 

(You  must  imagine  a  good  many 
asterisks  here,  and  then  we  go  on.) 

"  How  was  Julia  looking  ?"  asks  she 
presently.  They  are  now  sitting  close 
together — very  close  indeed — upon  the 
patriarchal  sofa  that  certainly  has  seen 
better  days.  But  if  it  were  satin  and 
down  they  could  not  be  more  contented 
with  it. 

"Very  handsome,"  replies  he,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  indifference. 
"  '  Icily  regular,  splendidly  null'  sort  of 
business.  No  soul,  and  too  much  flesh. 
My  angel,  you  have  saved  me.  To  think 
that  only  for  you  I  might  have  married 
her  ;  should,  to  a  moral  certainty,  you 
know,  as  I  didn't  know  what  love  meant 
then." 

At  this  juncture  there  is  no  mistaking 
he  knows  what  love  means  now. 

"  If  you  should  ever  be  sorry  about 
this,"  says  Monica  nervously. 

"  Nonsense,  darling  ;  you  know  you 
are  miles  too  good  for  me.  I  hope  you 
will  never  be  sorry,  that's  all  ;  Monica  " 
wistfully.  "  Are  you  certain,  positive^ 
that  you  really  love  me  ?" 

"  I  am  as  sure  of  it,  as  that  we  are 
sitting  here,"  says  Miss  Norwood 
solemnly. 

A  further  demonstration  that  they 
now  really  know  what  love  means  ! 
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"  Do  you  know,  I'm  awfully  hungry," 
says  George  presently,  without  the  small- 
est shame,  or  recollection  that  people  in 
novels  never  eat  anything  when  filled 
with  the  tender  passion. 

"  Are  you  ?  Do  you  know  so  am  I, 
but  1  didn't  quite  like  to  say  it,"  con- 
fesses she  naivley.  "  The  servants  are 
in  bed,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  there  is  cold 
chicken  in  the  pantry,  and — " 

"  Let  us  go  for  it  ourselves,"  says 
George.  "As  we  are  going  to  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  limited  scale,  the 
sooner  we  learn  how  to  lay  a  table  and 
help  ourselves,  the  better." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  sherry," 
says  Miss  Norwood,  blushing  generous- 
ly ;  "  but  there  is" — with  considerable 
hesitation — "  beer." 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  I  love, 
it  is  beer,"  says  George  Norwood. 

'•  There  now,"  murmurs  she  reproach- 
fully. "  And  just  this  moment  you  told 
me  you  loved  only  me." 

*'  And  so  I  do,  you  and  you  only," 
declares  he  fervently. 

More  asterisks  ! 

"  The  key  of  the  beer  is  always  kept 
behind  this  picture,"  says  Monica, 
pointing  to  the  oil-painting  of  her  grand- 
mother he  had  admired  on  the  first  day 
of  his  arrival. 

"  That's  a  good  thing  to  know,"  re- 
turns he,  laughing. 

"  Well,  take  it  down  for  me,  now  ;  it 
will  be  a  lesson.  You  will  know  exactly 
where  to  go  for  it  next  time." 

She  laughs  too  as  she  says  this,  and 
drawing 'him  up  to  the  chimneypiece, 
points  to  where  the  key  hangs  behind 
the  picture. 

Was  it  fatality,  or  was  it  awkward- 
ness ?  As  he  puts  up  hjs  hands,  he 
touches  the  painting,  and  the  string  that 
supports  it  snapping  suddenly,  the  pict- 
ure falls  heavily  to  the  ground — so 
heavily  that  the  back  parts  from  it,  and 
leaves  it  rather  a  dilapidated  object  on 
the  hearthrug. 

But  something  else  is  on  the  hearthrug 
too  !  A  piece  of  yellowish  parchment, 
tightly  folded,  has  slipped  from  between 
the  picture  and  the  frame.  George 
and  Monica,  both  stooping  to  pick  up 
her  grandmother,  see  this  paper  at  the 
same  instant.  She,  being  the  woman, 
is  naturally  the  most  curious,  and  there- 
fore the  swiftest  to  snatch  it. 
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"  Now,"  she  says  gayly,  putting  it  be- 
hind her  back,  "  what  do  you  say  it  is — 
a  legacy  or  a  hundred-pound  note,  or 
mere  padding  to  keep  the  portrait 
steady  ?" 

*'  Mere  padding,"  guesses  he. 

"  A  fairy  gift,"  declares  she. 

Then  they  stoop  over  the  lamp,  and 
examine  it  cautiously. 

When  Norwood  has  opened  it,  and 
read  two  or  three  lines  of  the  writing  it 
contains,  he  utters  an  ejaculation,  and 
turns  to  Monica  with  eyes  bright  with 
excitement. 

"  What  was  the  date  of  our  grand- 
father's will?''  he  asks  eagerly.  "I 
mean,  how  long  before  his  death  was  it 
written  and  signed  ?" 

"  Three  years,"  says  Monica,  gazing 
at  him  in  wonderment. 

"  And  this  is  dated  six  months  before 
his  death,"  says  he,  with  something  in 
his  tone  that  resembles  awe.  "  This  is 
another  and  a  later  will,  Monica,  and  it 
bequeaths  all  to  your  father  !" 

^  "J"  *  *  "T^ 

It  was  quite  true.  I  suppose  the  old 
man  when  feeling  sickness  come  on  him 
— that  first  attack  of  paralysis  that  sug- 
gested to  him  the  possibility  of  death — 
had  repented  him  of  the  betrayal  of  his 
promise  to  the  wife,  dead  and  gone  for 
seven  long  years,  but  green  still  in  his 
memory.  To  leave  all  to  the  son  of  her 
heart — the  first,  and  therefore  the  dearest 
babe  that  had  lain  upon  her  bosom — was 
her  prayer.  And  the  father,  though 
estranged  from  this  son  for  many  reasons 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  had  suc- 
cumbed as  a  husband  should  to  the  love 
of  his  youth,  and  had  sworn  to  her  that 
justice  should  be  done. 

Yet  it  was  gall  to  him,  the  doing  of 
it.  Gladly  would  he  have  got  out  of  the 
promise  given  to  the  dying  woman,  but 
even  though  the  grave  closed  upon  her, 
she  had  a  hold  over  him,  born  of  memories 
when  spring  was  glad  with  flowers,  and 
the  sun  shone,  and  all  Avas  youth  and 
love. 

And  yet  the  gall  rose  to  the  top  ;  and 
after  a  bit,  so  strong  was  it,  that  he 
looked  about  him  for  a  way  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  the  dead  and  yet  work  his 
own  desire.  He  would  make  a  new  will 
— so  far  she  was  obeyed,  poor  soul  ! 
leaving  all  to  the  eldest  son,  whom  he 
so   deeply  detested,   and  it   should  be 
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given  into  his  own  hands,  but  in  such 
wise  that  he  should  be  none  the  better 
by  it. 

His  mother's  portrait  was  made  the 
medium.  Behind  it,  in  between  the 
wooden  back  and  the  picture,  the  old 
man  in  secret  hid  the  will  that  vexed 
him,  and  in  the  first  document  that 
suited  his  pride  he  inserted  a  codicil 
leaving  portrait,  concealed  will,  and  all 
to  his  eldest  son. 

Yet  Fate  is  strong,  and  Time  brings 
all  things  to  perfection. 


Julia,  when  matters  were  made  clear 
to  her,  took  it  all  very  badly.  Having 
a  very  good  income  of  her  own,  and  an 
implacable  temper,  she  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  went  abroad  to  Egypt, 
or  Tangiers,  or  somewhere,  and  may 
now  be  married  to  a  swarthy  prince  for 
all  I  know. 

Pretty  Monica  has  married  her  lover, 
and  when  last  I  saw  her,  was  teaching 
her  little  son  to  "  Ride  a-cock  horse  to 
Banbury  Cross"  on  his  grandfather's 
knee.  —  Tcrnple  Bar. 
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Costa  Rica  has  changed  vastly,  no 
doubt,  since  I  travelled  through  the  re- 
public, with  a  comrade,  in  1866,  Its 
coffee  is  now  an  article  recognized  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  world,  and 
this  distinction,  properly  translated  into 
figures,  means  comfort,  education,  pub- 
lic works,  and  all  those  forms  of  progress 
so  deficient  in  our  time.  There  have 
been  revolutions  and  troubles  with  the 
clergy  ;  we  have  dimly  heard  of  civil 
war  ;  I  rather  think  that  a  president  has 
been  massacred.  But  the  statistics  of 
*he  coffee  trade  show  unbroken  prosper- 
ity in  the  mass.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  some  kind  of  amusement 
other  than  gambling  and  drinking  has 
been  devised  by  ingenious  and  wealthy 
idleness.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  a  Costa  Rican  travelling,  and 
the  reader  may  admit  that  as  evidence 
not  wholly  unimportant  of  their  home- 
staying  disposition.  We  may  reasonably 
hope,  therefore,  that  a  system  of  diver- 
sion, public  or  private,  or  both,  is  now 
in  use.  I  should  fancy  that  San  Jos6, 
or,  better  still,  Cartago,  might  be  a  very 
pleasant  residence  under  those  condi- 
tions. The  women  are  pretty.  Fair 
hair,  blue  eyes,  rosy  flesh  are  common 
among  them,  for  neither  Indian  nor 
negro  has  mixed  the  blood,  and  the 
climate  of  that  tableland  is  as  brisk  and 
healthy  as  the  world  could  show.  But 
in  our  day,  life  was  very  dull.  Jungle- 
shooting  of  every  description  is  to  be 
obtained  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Jose. 
One  might  bag  a  jaguar  before  breakfast 


— or  he  might  bag  you  ;  and  jaguars 
mean  abundance  of  deer  and  other 
game,  though  one  must  start  overnight 
to  gain  their  feeding  grounds.  But  no 
one  troubled  about  such  matters  former- 
ly. What  became  through  the  day  of 
the  bright  vivacious  girls  one  saw  at 
market  or  mass,  in  early  morning,  I 
could  never  learn.  Costa  Rica  had  al- 
ready gone  so  far  beyond  other  repub- 
lics of  Central  America  as  to  found  a 
club.  It  was  a  gambling  shop,  no  more, 
where  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
kept  the  bank.  This  is  not  exaggera- 
tion. My  old  friend,  Mr.  Matthews, 
English  Minister  to  the  five  republics, 
congratulated  me  as  the  only  foreigner 
who  ever  left  that  capital  a  winner.  So 
I  have  no  prejudice  in  saying  *that  life 
was  intolerably  dull  at  San  Jose. 

Among  other  changes  in  Costa  Rica, 
the  Serebpiqui  route  has  doubtless  un- 
dergone transformation.  In  1866  it  ran 
through  a  district  practically  unsettled, 
and  the  road  came  to  a  sudden  top  at 
the  Disengagno,  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land. There  was  some  talk  in  San 
Jose  when  we  young  English  travellers 
announced  our  intention  of  riding 
through  that  forest  to  the  Atlantic. 
Not  a  few  had  done  it  when  much 
pressed  for  time,  but  they  were  persons 
of  small  consideration.  An  adventur- 
ous female  even  had  gone  that  way  ; 
but  it  was  rumored  that  she  lost  her 
wits,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  she 
was  drowned  before  reaching  the  San 
Juan.     A  body  of  troops  had  marched 
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along  the  track  to  surprise  San  Carlos 
Fort  during  the  Filibuster  War,  and 
their  bold  enterprise  virtually  closed 
that  struggle.  But  Costa  Rican  society 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
man  so  rash  as  to  try  the  Serebpiqui 
route.  And  Costa  Rican  society  ad- 
vised us  with  warmth  not  to  undertake 
the  business  of  pioneer  martyrs. 

It  may  be  worth  while  very  briefly  to 
explain  the  situation.  San  Jose  and 
Cartago,  the  twin  capitals  of  Costa 
Rica,  stand  at  a  great  elevation  midway 
between  the  oceans,  but  at  that  time 
they  had  actually  no  communication 
with  the  Atlantic.  All  the  commerce  of 
the  country  went  round  Cape  Horn,  or 
across  from  Panama  by  railway,  at  enor- 
mous freights.  People  said,  with  what 
truth  I  know  not,  that  the  ferocity  of  the 
Guatuso  Indians  obstructed  and  broke 
up  the  old  route  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
Serebpiqui  River,  during  the  struggle  of 
Independence,  when  the  military  posts 
were  withdrawn  ;  while  the  Talamanca 
Indians  wrought  the  same  mischief  on 
the  southern  road  to  Limon.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  revolutionary  individuals 
declared  that  the  coffee- growing 
oligarchy  had  systematically  spread  re- 
ports to  alarm,  and  had  taken  active 
measures  to  discredit  these  convenient 
roads,  so  soon  as  their  growing  industry 
discovered  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  peons  was  obnoxious.  Freed  from 
bondage  to  the  soil,  labor  showed  an 
inclination  to  desert  the  coffee  grounds 
for  the  Tierra  Caliente,  and  the  land- 
owners took  fright.  However  that  be, 
the  fear  of  Guatusos  and  Talamancas 
seemed  very  real  at  San  Jose. 

A  road  of  some  sort  is  now  open  to 
Limon.  Whether  commerce  have  bene- 
fited or  no,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  fabulously  fertile  land  upon  that 
route  is  occupied  more  or  less,  and  no 
forays  of  the  Talamancas  have  been  re- 
ported to  Europe.  As  for  the  Serebpi- 
qui, I  have  not  heard  its  mere  name  for 
sixteen  years  ;  but  I  conclude  that  it  is 
now,  to  some  degree,  inhabited. 

Our  friends  of  San  Jose  did  not  exag- 
gerate the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
that  journey.  We  started  on  April  3d  ; 
we  floated  in  the  San  Juan  River,  Nicara- 
guan  waters,  April  8th.  Only  six 
days  ?  But  to  me  now  each  of  them 
seems  a  week.     There  is  no  jungle  in 


the  world  more  lovely  than  that  where  it 
laughs  in  young  luxuriance  ;  no  moun- 
tain streams  are  more  bright  and  musical. 
Great  tree-ferns  meet  across  the  bubbling 
water,  their  fronds  translucent  as  green 
glass  where  the  sunlight  flicks  through  a 
canopy  of  leaves.  Every  tree  .is  clad 
and  swathed  in  creepers,  hugh  snakes  of 
vegetation,  bare  and  ponderous,  sunning 
their  jewelled  heads  at  a  windy  height 
above  ;  or  slender  tendrils,  starred  with 
blossom.  Here  and  there  is  a  vast  hol- 
low pillar,  reticulated,  plaited,  inter- 
twined— the  casing  of  a  parasite  which 
now  stands  unaided,  feeding  on  the 
rotten  debris  of  its  late  support,  and 
stretching  murderous  arms  abroad,  in 
the  world  of  leaves  above,  to  clasp 
another  victim.  Other  trees  are  fading 
to  a  lovely  death  under  shrouds  of  fern, 
which  descend  from  the  topmost 
branches  in  a  gray-green  cataract,  soft 
as  a  pall,  three  feet  thickness  of  tender 
sprays.  Then  great  sheaves  of  bamboo 
make  an  arch  of  verdant  feathers  over- 
head. A  thousand  tropic  blossoms,  un- 
known to  us,  clothe  earth  and  brush- 
wood in  a  veritable  sheet  of  color  ;  fore- 
most among  them,  always  associated  in 
the  mind  with  Central  American  scenery, 
convolvuli,  blue  of  different  shades  and 
shapes  and  sizes,  flesh-colored,  white. 
The  forests  of  the  New  World  seldom 
show  that  dim  and  awful  gloom  so  im- 
pressive in  tracts  of  Oriental  jungle  ; 
probably  because  all  the  land  was  densely 
peopled  when  the  Cruquistadores  came  ! 
But  in  the  older  parts,  where  under- 
growth is  checked,  gray  Spanish  moss 
drooping  from  the  boughs,  has  much  of 
the  same  effect.  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  described  the  trees  thus  solemnly 
caparisoned  as  "  standing  like  cloaked 
mourners  in  procession. "  I  do  not  now 
think  of  a  better  form  of  words. 

Through  such  scenes  we  made  our 
way,  descending  always  from  the  table- 
land, over  hills,  through  steaming  val- 
leys, beside  the  winding  brooks,  always 
in  forest.  The  mud  was  sometimes 
chest-deep.  Sometimes  we  enjoyed  a 
steeplechase  over  fallen  trees.  We 
climbed  up  and  we  slid  down,  we 
crossed  the  treacherous  stream  a  dozen 
times  an  hour.  Every  few  moments 
somebody  was  down,  falling  soft  in  that 
moist  earth,  and  never  injured  by  the 
sagacious     mules.     To     observe    their 
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cleverness  was  a  pleasant  study.  After 
a  short  experience  we  resolutely  dropped 
the  reins,  hitching  them  over  the  high 
pommel,  that  man's  invention  for  guid- 
ing instinct,  useless  here  at  best,  might 
not  work  absolute  mischief.  And  we 
watched  the  brutes  under  us  with  disin- 
terested admiration.  In  climbing  they 
were  cats  ;  in  descending,  where  they 
found  themselves  beaten,  they  hastily 
gathered  up  their  legs  and  slid  like  trus- 
sed rabbits,  till  mere  weight  brought 
them  gently  to  a  stand. 

By  what  instinct  our  Indian  guides 
found  their  way  is  an  old  problem  which 
constantly  arises  in  such  travel,  and  is 
never  to  be  solved.  After  some  days' 
journeying — which,  as  I  have  said,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  such  long  days  as 
were  occupied  with  the  Creation — we 
came  to  the  Serebpiqui  itself,  at  a  point 
where  it  is  navigable,  with  luck  and 
Indian  paddlers.  Two  of  these  were 
awaiting  us,  and  we  embarked.  Within 
ten  minutes  of  starting  our  canoe  enter- 
ed the  great  rapid,  a  howling,  screaming, 
tumbling  waste  of  water.  Oh,  that  was 
a  fright  !  A  graze,  a  touch  of  impedi- 
ment underneath  would  have  upset  us — 
and  upset  was  death  assured.  No  man 
could  stretch  his  arms  to  swim  before 
the  current  dragged  him  under,  reived 
him,  spitted  him  upon  a  snag,  beat  him 
to  pieces  on  a  rock,  tossed  his  fragments 
up,  and  whirled  and  mouthed  him. 
Rocks  these  Indians  knew,  every  one, 
but  snags  are  formed  from  one  instant  to 
another,  and  no  practised  vigilance  can 
detect  them  in  that  writhing,  curling 
race  of  waves. 

We  shot  down  like  a  bubble,  and  in 
the  foam-flecked  reach  below  our 
Indians  stopped  to  wipe  their  brows,  to 
say  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  to  bab- 
ble with  grim  laughter  in  their  unknown 
tongue.  I  looked  about.  Something 
moved  by  the  waterside  twenty  yards 
away.  Up  reared  behind  a  boulder, 
with  his  forepaws  resting  on  it,  stood  a 
chestnut-colored  animal,  whose  beauti- 
ful green  eyes,  full  of  spite  and  mis- 
chief, were  fixed  upon  us.  Its  lips 
drawn  back  showed  milk-white  teeth,  its 
whiskers  bristled  ;  it  swore  at  us  like  an 
angry  cat.  Such  a  charming  picture  that 
was,  I  never  forget  it — the  shaded  gray 
rocks  around,  the  little  sparks  of  sun- 
shine on  the    fulvous  velvet  coat,    the 


large  green  eyes,  and  the  tricksy  ex- 
pression. A  rifle  stood  between  my 
feet,  but  my  right  arm  was  jammed. 
With  a  forcible  nudge  I  warned  my 
companion,  who  fired.  The  puma 
bounded  several  feet,  rolkd  over, 
showing  his  white  belly,  and  in  two 
long  springs  went  up  the  bank.  He 
did  not  appear  so  graceful  when  the 
smallness  of  his  head  and  the  dispro- 
portionate size  of  his  paws  were  revealed 
in  action. 

We  landed  and  found  blood,  which 
the  experienced  Indians  pronounced  at 
a  glance  to  be  not  arterial.  At  evening 
we  reached  the  hacienda  of  La  Vergen, 
where  dwelt  an  enterprising  individual 
who  had  gone  in  largely  for  stock-rais- 
ing. His  market,  of  course,  was  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  two  rivers,  the  Serebpiqui 
and  the  San  Juan,  gave  him  an  easy 
route.  Very  pretty  was  the  scene,  as 
we  viewed  it  at  sundown.  A  wide 
savannah  edged  the  stream,  with  neat 
loghouses  and  fences  round  it.  Troops 
of  cattle  advanced  from  the  forest  edge, 
already  misty,  some  galloping  at  clurnsy 
speed,  tossing  and  butting,  pursued  by 
savage  vaqueros  shrilly  whooping,  who 
twirled  the  lariat  round  their  heads  and 
launched  its  heavy  circlet  like  a  whip, 
or  threw  the  unerring  noose.  Others 
moved  quietly  along,  a  serried,  ponder- 
ous mass,  outlined  by  the  slanting  rays. 
Each  herd  went  toward  its  corral, 
where  other  horsemen  were  waiting  by 
the  entrance  motionless. 

We  made  for  the  principal  inclosure. 
A  very  handsome  woman  stood  watch- 
ing us  from  the  door  while  she  nursed 
her  baby.  This  dame  was  costumed  in 
the  latest  fashions  which  had  reached 
San  Jose  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
she  knew  our  approach.  Her  husband 
came  to  meet  us  less  accurately  but  more 
picturesquely  attired,  in  jacket  of  Gua- 
temalan manufacture,  broad  scarlet  sash, 
and  high  boots.  He  introduced  us  to 
the  lady,  took  us  inside,  and  forthwith 
produced  green  aguardiente  of  his  own 
distilling.  The  walls  were  rough  logs 
whitewashed  ;  the  floor  was  a  creaking, 
rattling  bed  of  planks  ;  the  table  and 
the  stools  were  as  primitive  as  they 
might  be.  But  what  epicure  who  has 
enjoyed  that  beverage  of  the  gods, 
green  aguardiente,  can  look  at  furniture 
or  surroundings  when  his  cup  is  full  ! 
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He  was  an  amusing  man,  this  cattle- 
breeder,  whose  name  I  quite  forget. 
Many  droll  facts  and  stories  he  told  us 
before  bedtime,  of  which  I  noted  down 
a  part.  We  drew  him  to  the  subject  of 
wild  beasts,  and  our  host  was  nothing 
less  than  an  illustrated  encyclopaedia. 
He  had  a  pair  of  tame  pumas  behind  the 
house,  and  we  sallied  forth  with  lights 
to  visit  them.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
the  creatures  start  from  sleep,  and  rear 
themselves  against  the  bars,  their  great 
clear  eyes  intent  with  curiosity.  The 
master  put  in  his  hand  and  scratched 
them,  while  they  arched  their  backs  to 
press  it,  purring  like  cats.  No  animal 
has  a  prettier  head,  more  graceful  body, 
or  more  velvety  paws  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion is  not  correct.  The  head  of  the 
puma  is  too  small,  that  of  the  jaguar,  its 
rival,  too  large  and  broad.  Its  body  is 
too  long,  and  its  paws  are  monstrous. 
These  beasts  were  so  perfectly  tame  that 
our  host  would  not  have  confined  them 
if  there  had  been  no  children  about  the 
ranche.  But  none  of  their  species  can 
be  trusted  with  children. 

The  puma  and  the  jaguar  are  the 
ranchero's  special  hate  ;  he  calls  them 
lion  and  tiger.  The  homestead  of  La 
Vergen  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  forest,  which  hedged  it  from  a  num- 
ber of  savannahs  where  the  herds  pas- 
tured. All  the  large  carnivora  for 
miles  about  collected  in  this  strip  of 
woodland,  lying  in  ambush  for  an  ox 
that  strayed  beneath  the  trees.  Some 
took  up  their  quarters  permanently 
until  destroyed  ;  others  returned  home 
after  the  meal  ;  others  paid  a  visit 
longer  or  shorter.  We  asked  how  on 
earth  these  facts  were  known,  and  the 
ranchero  confessed  that  he  had  no 
proof ;  the  authority  of  his  Indian 
hunters  satisfied  him.  Of  these  he  kept 
a  little  staff,  who  turned  out  every  day 
for  service.  He  paid  them  wages,  and 
a  dollL..r  a-piece  head  money  for  pumas 
killed,  half  a  dollar  for  jaguars. 

The  tigreros  paraded,  ugly,  squat 
Indians,  with  big  heads,  small  grave 
eyes,  and  a  stupid  type  of  mouth. 
They  all  came  from  Nicaraguan  terri- 
tory, for  there  are  no  Indians  in  Costa 
Rica,  saving  the  wild  tribes  of  Guatuso 
and  Talamanca — so,  at  least,  we  were 
assured.  The  latter,  I  fancy,  are 
known  well  enough.     It  is  not  danger- 


ous for  a  peddler  to  visit  them,  and  those 
anxious  to  learn  their  appearance  and 
their  manners  will  find  published  mate- 
rial— that  is  to  say,  I  think  so,  for  our 
travels  never  led  us  near  their  country, 
and,  personally,  I  know  nothing.  The 
Guatusos  or  Pranzos  are  much  more 
savage,  and  no  man  living  in  that  day,  I 
cannot  tell  how  it  be  now,  could  give 
serious  information  regarding   them. 

A  couple  of  spears,  one  long  and  one 
shorter,  made  the  equipment  of  the 
tigrero.  Their  dogs,  big,  slouching, 
light-colored  animals,  were  evidently 
related  to  the  coyote.  Dangerous 
rather  than  savage,  not  prone  to  bark, 
they  perform  the  role  of  house-dogs 
badly.  The  Don  assured  us  that  pup- 
pies will  not  bark  at  all  unless  taught  by 
others.  But  they  learn  at  once,  thus 
differing  from  the  thorough-bred  coyote, 
which  can  only  howl  and  whimper  in 
the  first  generation  of  domesticity,  and 
seldom  succeeds  in  learning  a  true  bark 
until  the  third. 

We  asked  why  a  dollar  was  granted 
for  a  slain  puma,  and  but  half  for  a 
jaguar,  seeing  that  the  latter  animal  is 
much  more  dangerous  and  destructive. 
It  appears  that  in  the  fashion  of  hunting 
to  which  these  Indians  obstinately  ad- 
here, the  less  terrible  beast  causes  the 
greater  loss  of  life.  Tigreros  go  in 
couples,  the  head  man  in  advance  with 
his  two  spears,  the  subordinate  following 
with  his  machete  or  chopping  knife. 
The  jaguar  is  easily  tracked,  and  he 
does  not  go  far  when  roused.  So  soon 
as  it  is  thoroughly  conveyed  to  his  mind 
that  these  intruders  wish  to  see  him  per- 
sonally, he  turns  with  a  roar  that  always 
gives  sufficient  warning  to  such  practis- 
ed shikaris.  A  moment  afterward  he 
comes  trotting  up.  The  foremost 
Indian  kneels,  holding  a  spear  in  either 
hand,  the  long  one  farthest  out — his 
companion  stands  at  the  side.  The 
jaguar  does  not  pause,  but  gathering 
himself  up,  cleaves  the  air  in  a  mighty 
bound,  his  forelegs  wide  asunder,  and 
claws  hooked  to  rend.  Very  seldom 
does  it  happen  that  the  long  sphere  fails 
to  transfix  his  unprotected  chest,  or  the 
shorter  one  his  throat. 

Such  is  not  the  puma's  conduct.  When 
disturbed,  he  skulks  swiftly  through 
the  brushwood,  and  commonly  escapes. 
In  following  a  jaguar,  dogs  are  seldom 
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hurt,  for  he  disregards  them,  and  they 
have  no  need  to  press  him.  But  the 
puma  turns  constantly,  massacres  a 
hound,  and  speeds  on  again.  Even  if 
wounded  he  is  slow  to  stand  ;  but  when 
brought  to  bay  at  length,  it  is  a  more 
deadly  risk  to  face  him.  For  this  com- 
bat the  spears  are  useless.  Springing 
with  his  paws  crossed,  the  puma  would 
dash  them  aside.  His  feet  firmly  plant- 
ed, knife  in  his  left  hand,  machete  in 
his  right,  the  Indian  stands  forward. 
He  has  one  blow,  in  mid-air.  If  it  fails, 
if  the  skull  be  not  cleft  like  an  apple, 
brute  and  man  roll  over  in  a  hideous 
embrace.  At  such  a  time,  the  comrade 
seldom  wanted  in  jaguar  hunting  would 
be  invaluable.  But  when  an  Indian  sets 
out  intentionally  to  track  a  puma,  he 
goes  alone.  So  did  his  fathers  and  so 
does  he. 

Very,  very  rarely  a  jaguar  springs 
with  his  paws  crossed,  and  then  there  is 
wailing  in  the  tigrero's  hut.  For  the 
spheres  upon  which  he  relied  are  twisted 
from  his  grasp,  and  the  huge  beast  falls 
upon  him  kneeling.  If  the  compadre 
with  the  machete  be  true,  the  tiger  has 
probably  two  victims  instead  of  one. 
The  single  chance  of  these  poor  Indians 
lies  with  their  dogs,  and  it  is  but  a  very 
small  one.  Jaguars  with  this  uncom- 
fortable habit  are  scarce,  however — if  it 
be  more  than  an  accident.  None  of  the 
ranchero's  Indians  had  seen  a  case, 
though  that  fact  proves  little.  Witnesses 
of  the  phenomenon  rarely  survive. 

Still  a  third  reason  was  furnished  us 
for  the  higher  reward,  beside  expendi- 
ture of  dogs  and  greater  risk.  The 
puma  has  a  horrid  habit  of  following  a 
human  trail.  The  same  practice  has 
been  charged  against  the  true  lion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  ani- 
mal has  it.  The  motive  is  not  so  ap- 
parent as  might  be  fancied  at  a  glance. 
It  is  evidently  an  instinct.  Should  this 
animal,  prowling  through  the  woods, 
come  across  man's  footsteps,  he  follows 
them,  though  they  be  days  old  ;  provid- 
ed I  imagine,  that  the  scent  have  not 
yet  dispersed.  My  own  Indians  point- 
ed out  to  me  an  instance  where — I  took 
their  assurance  for  it — the  man  had  pass- 
ed three  days  before,  and  the  puma 
within  two  hours.  It  may  be  the  cun- 
ning creature  knows  it  likely  that  where, 
man  has  gone  something  eatable  alive  or 


dead  may  be  discovered.  He  is  not 
above  gnawing  a  stray  bone.  But  I  have 
no  serious  suggestion  to  offer.  Be  the 
motive  what  it  may,  the  practice  leads 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  death  of 
many  travellers  belated  in  the  woods. 
And  it  causes  the  puma  to  be  regarded 
with  a  shuddering  hate  which  the  more 
ferocious  jaguar  does  not  inspire. 

When  I  add  that  the  trail  of  these  two 
animals  is  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  a  small  heap  of  earth  which 
the  puma's  forepaw  throws  up  behind,  I 
think  I  have  exhausted  all  my  memo- 
randa of  the  hints  which  our  skilful 
ranchero  poured  forth.  There  is  some- 
thing characteristic  in  this  detail  of  the 
footprint  also.  The  pads  of  either 
brute  are  almost  alike  in  size,  though 
the  tiger  be  so  much  bigger  and  heavier. 
But  he  goes  along  with  a  free  bold 
stride,  while  the  other  crouches  and 
crawls,  his  head  down-pressed  between 
the  shoulders,  all  his  weight  thrown 
on  the  forelegs.  Thus  they  sink  deep, 
and  leave  a  tiny  hillock  of  moist  soil 
behind  them. 

The  lore  of  venerie  unrolled  by  our 
kindly  host  was  illustrated  with  stories. 
He  himself  gave  all  his  mind  to  war 
against  the  puma,leaving  the  jaguar  to  his 
tigreros.  Caring  only  to  have  the 
brutes  destroyed,  insensible  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase,  he  found  this  system 
judicious.  For,  as  he  used  a  rifle,  an 
immense  expenditure  of  time  was  saved. 
And  the  habits  of  the  puma  mentioned 
divest  its  pursuit  of  danger  if  firearms  be 
used — as  a  rule,  understood. 

We  have  diverged  to  the  subject  of 
black  lions,  an  animal  whose  existence 
has  been  denied.  The  ranchero  had 
nothing  decisive  to  advance  on  this  dis- 
puted question.  He  heard  with  aston- 
ishment and  contempt  that  European 
savans  doubted.  Black  pumas,  he  al- 
leged, are  as  well  authenticated  as  black 
jaguars.  He  had  never  killed  one. 
Such  skins  as  had  come  beneath  his 
notice  were  very  large  truly.  But  be 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  idea  that  any 
woodsman  could  make  a  mistake.  And 
the  testimony  of  one  so  experienced  im- 
pressed us. 

"  One  day,"  said  our  host,  "  news 
came  to  hand  that  two  of  my  calves  had 
been  seized  by  a  black  lion.  It  was  at 
the  furthest  pasture,  some  ten  miles  out. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  rode  thither  with  my 
dogs,  to  sleep  at  the  vaquero's  hut, 
and  follow  the  creature  in  the  morning. 
All  the  herd  was  brought  into  the  corral. 
Soon  after  dusk  arose  a  great  commo- 
tion, the  cows  running  together,  the 
bulls  charging  and  furiously  skirmishing 
round  them.  We  turned  out — beyond 
the  corral  paling,  you  understand.  It 
is  a  big  inclosure,  and  the  night  was 
very  dark.  Noise  enough  there  was 
already  to  scare  all  honest  lions  in  the 
world  ;  but  on  a  sudden  rose  such 
tumult  as  sinful  creatures  make  in  Pur- 
gatory. Cattle  bellowed  and  roared, 
women  screamed  ;  then  a  multitude  of 
galloping  hoofs  shook  ,the  ground,  and 
timbers  crashed  !  All  my  herd  stream- 
ed through  the  fence,  tearing  over  the 
misty  plain.  Fortunately,  none  of  us 
stood  in  their  way. 

"  Nothing  could  be  done  that  night, 
and  I  went  back  mad.  That  four-leg- 
ged demon  had  sprung  or  climbed  the 
railing,  snatched  a  young  calf  under  [^its 
mother's  belly,  and  vanished  ;  you  must 
know  that  she  was  tied  against  the 
housewall.  Some  Indian  women  saw  it 
fly  down  among  them,  as  they  said,  its 
great  eyes  burning  like  lamps,  saw  it 
crouch  a  second  growling,  staring  at 
them  ;  seize  the  calf  beneath  its  strug- 
gling mother,  and  fly  back.  I  knew  too 
well  that  more  of  my  young  stock  would 
be  missing  before  dawn. 

"  Sending  to  the  ranche  for  more 
vaqueros,  I  went  to  bed.  Next  day  all 
turned  out  early,  the  Indians  to  search 
for  my  poor  cattle,  I  to  pursue  the 
lion.  His  trail  was  followed  easy 
enough." 

**  A  moment  !"  my  companion  ex- 
claimed. "  Did  you  notice  whether  it 
was  a  puma's  track  by  the  sign  you 
have  described  to  us  ?" 

"  No  !  The  dogs  lifted  it  instantly, 
and  I  followed  at  a  canter.  At  the 
forest  edge  I  left  my  horse.  The 
hounds  had  a  long  start,  all  but  that 
old  perro  yonder,  who  waited  for  me." 
He  pointed  to  an  ancient  dog,  gray  and 
scarred,  the  only  one  admitted  to  the 
house,  of  breed  more  European  ^than 
the  curs  outside. 

"  I  heard  the  pack  quarrelling  and 
snarling  a  long  way  off,  and  I  knew 
what  it  meant.  They  had  found  the 
remains    of   that  black  devil's  supper, 


and  were  dividing  the  fragments.  I 
was  not  alarmed,  however  ;  he  would 
leave  little  of  a  sucking  calf.  It  took 
me  more  than  half  an  hour  to  reach  the 
spot,  for  there  was  an  ugly  bit  of  swamp 
to  circumvent.  When  I  got  there,  not 
a  dog  remained,  and  the  bones,  not  of 
one  but  of  three  calves,  strewed  the 
earth.  It  had  been  his  regular  dining- 
room  for  three  nights,  ever  since  he 
made  his  appearance  on  my  land.  That 
told  that  his  lair  was  not  far  off  prob- 
ably, and  I  decided  to  search  for  it  ; 
though  my  one  dog  was  rather  demoral- 
ized by  a  scrap  or  two  of  meat,  snatch- 
ed on  the  sly  while  I  was  hunting  round. 

"  I  kicked  him  off,  and  he  began  to 
smell  in  a  larger  circle.  The  trail  was 
struck  in  a  moment,  of  course,  and  we 
set  on.  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  that 
faithful  perro  not  to  outrun  me,  and  I 
was  rather  warm  to  face  a  black  lion, 
when  one  has  need  of  a  steady  hand.  So 
I  went  quietly. 

"  It  was  farther  off  than  I  expected. 
After  two  hours'  tramp  through  the 
woods,  I  saw  it  was  jprobable  'the  brute 
had  his  den  by  the  river.  But  long 
before  we  got  there  my  dog  became 
anxious  and  uncertain.  I  could  see  the 
track  quite  plain,  but  he  did  not  follow 
readily,  looking  ^  behind  \  him,  pausing 
and  growling.  I  thought  that  taste  of 
flesh  disturbed  his  mind,  and  urged  him 
along,  but  more  and  more  unwillingly 
he  travelled,  with  such  odd  movements 
as  alarmed  me,  for  I  thought  him  going 
mad.  Suddenly  he  turned,  rushed  past 
me  barking  savagely,  his  hair  on  end. 
Very  glad  to  see  him  go,  I  sat  down  to 
rest,  while  he  took  a  long*start,  and  I 
considered  what  to  do. 

"  The  perro's  cry  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  Then  its  note  changed  to  the 
querulous  worrying  and  snarling,  with  a 
loud  long  bark  now  and  again,  which 
tell  the  master  that  his  dog  wants  help 
with  a  dangerous  quarry.  I  guessed 
how  it  was  in  that  moment.  While  I 
followed  the  lion's  old  trail,  it  had  been 
following  me  !  I  ran  back.  The  perro 
was  working  farther  from  our  path. 
Luckily  I  struck  at  once  the  spot  where 
he  had  branched  away,  but  it  was  slow 
lifting  his  track  through  the  forest.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  when 
the  clamor  changed  to  yelps  and  howls. 
The  lion  had  faced  about,  struck  down 
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my  dog,  and  perhaps  was  tearing  him. 
As  fast  as  possible  I  hurried  on. 

"  But  if  lions  mean  killing,  all  is  over 
in  an  instant  when  they  have  their  victim 
down,  and  the  perro's  miserable  yells 
showed  him  to  be  still  living.  After  a 
while  I  came  up.  See  the  marks  !" 
We  observed  two  deep  scars  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  two  slight  ones  ;  two 
rugged  punctures  on  the  right.  There 
the  puma's  claws  had  grasped  while  he 
struck. 

"  The  children  loved  my  dog,  and 
no  artery  was  cut.  I  shredded  some 
Spanish  moss,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
slung  him  in  my  scarf,  and  set  out  for 
home  ;  so  far  had  we  wandered  that  it  was 
nearer  than  the  corral.  I  am  strong, 
sefiores,  but  the  sun  was  hot,  and  a  dog  is 
heavy  on  one's  shoulders.  No  path  led 
through  the  forest,  and  I  could  not  feel 
sure,  not  being  an  Indian,  that  I  was 
following  the  true  course.  A  hundred 
times  I  thought  of  dropping  the  poor 
animal,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  when  he 
licked  my  neck,  and  I  remembered 
what  his  fate  would  be,  devoured  alive 
by  ants  and  flies. 

"  Presently  he  became  restless,  and 
then  he  growled.  *  It  needs  many  les- 
sons to  teach  a  fool,'  says  the  proverb. 
I  hit  him  with  my  elbow,  but  he  would 
not  be  quiet.  He  began  to  bark  feebly, 
gathering  up  his  limbs,  poor  beast  !  I 
suddenly  caught  the  hint,  and  turned. 
At  a  few  yards'  distance  the  bushes  soft- 
ly swayed  beside  my  track  !  That  lion 
was  following  again.  I  looked  to  my  rifle, 
and  set  forward.  In  ten  minutes  the 
growling  recommenced,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  perro  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  The  brute  was  creeping  up  ! 
I  cocked  my  gun,  faced  round,  but  that 
devil  was  quicker  !  Nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  waving  of  the  twigs.  I 
fired  a  chance  shot  to  no  effect,  and  re- 
sumed my  way,  after  loading.  For  a 
long  while  all  was  quiet.  I  gained  the 
river  bank,  and  was  working  down,  re- 
lieved of  all  anxiety,  for  the  spot  was 
familiar.  In  an  hour  I  should  be  at 
home. 

"  Beyond  a  broad  belt  of  reeds  and 
swampy  ground  lay  the  clearing.     That 


was  an  ugly  bit  to  traverse  with  a  lion 
at  one's  heels,  and  I  congratulated  my- 
self he  had  run  away.  One  could  not 
see  a  yard  on  either  hand  when,  half- 
way through,  the  perro  growled  and 
barked  and  struggled  in  greater  agitation 
than  before  !  I  cried  to  the  saints,  and 
the  sweat  poured  down.  When  I  turn- 
ed, the  reeds  were  all  bending  and  quiv- 
ering but  five  yards  away  I  I  shot,  and 
hurried  on,  but  the  ground  was  difficult. 
In  a  few  moments  the  dog  again  gave 
warning,  and  the  reeds  swayed  all  about. 
I  shot  !  But  now  the  dog  did  not  cease 
to  raise  such  feeble  clamor  as  he  could, 
and  I  shot  as  fast  as  I  could  load. 
Madre  di  Dios,  sefiores,  what  a  run  that 
was  ! 

"  The  firing  saved  me  !  Two  va- 
queros  resting  in  the  shade  knew  the 
sound  of  my  piece,  and  came  to  meet 
me  halloaing.  The  perro  was  almost 
choaked  in  convulsions  by  this  time, 
and  I  believe  that  lion  had  just  gathered 
himself  to  spring  when  their  shouts 
alarmed  him.  **  Now  sefiores  !  What 
was  the  creature  that  pursued  me  thus, 
in  broad  daylight,  though  I  fired  into  its 
very  jaws  ?" 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  a  jaguar  ?" 
I  asked  timidly. 

**  You  are  ignorant  of  our  woodcraft, 
sefior  !  Why  should  a  tiger  follow  a 
man  ?  The  brute  was  not  hungry,  for 
it  left  my  dog.  And  if  a  tiger  had 
behaved  in  that  strange  way,  he  would 
have  sprung  as  soon  as  he  came  up. 
No  !     It  was  a  lion — but  a  black  one  !" 

"  Did  you  follow  its  trail  ?" 

"  I  could  not  find  a  tigrero  till  next 
day.  Then  the  footsteps  were  tracked 
for  miles  after  it  left  me,  going  straight 
for  the  hills.  The  Indians  saw  it  was 
travelling,  and  returned.  We  have  had 
no  alarm  of  black  lions  since.  And 
from  that  time,  sefiores,  I  have  under- 
stood how  a  kind  action  does  not  go  un- 
rewarded. For  if  I  had  abandoned  my 
dog,  I  should  never  have  reached  home 
that  day." 

When  we  left  in  the  dawn,  that  excel- 
lent ranchero  presented  each  of  us  with 
a  puma  skin.  Mine  is  still  an  ornament 
of  the  bungalow. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Renaissance  in  Italy.  Italian  Litera- 
ture. By  John  Addington  Symonds,  Au- 
thor of  "  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets," 
"  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  etc.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  6-  Co. 

These  two  volumes  bring  to  completion  a 
truly  magnificent  work,  executed  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  most  thorough  scholarship, 
and  with  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  a 
charming  literary  style.  The  plan  of  the  au- 
thor has  been  to  divide  the  general  subject,  the 
"  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  into  four  parts  or  sub- 
ordinate subjects,  developing  each  separately 
and,  with  the  exception  ot  the  last,  in  a  single 
volume.  The  first  part,  "  The  Age  of  the  Des- 
pots," presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Italy  preceding  and 
during  the  renaissance  period  ;  the  second,  the 
"  Revival  of  Learning,"  describes  the  manner 
in  which  the  classic  past  was  explored  and  its 
treasures  brought  forth  and  remoulded  for  the 
creation  of  a  glorious  future  ;  and  the  third 
volume,  the"  Fine  Arts,"  explains  the  bias  tow- 
ard figurative  art,  which  characterized  the  sud- 
den growth  of  intellectual  activity,  containing 
a  brilliant  account  of  its  principal  manifesta- 
tions in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
These  volumes  form  the  proper  philosophical 
introduction  to  the  two  concluding  volumes 
upon  the  literature,  exhibiting  in  elaborate  de- 
tail the  conditions  out  of  which  that  literature 
grew  and  by  which  its  forms  and  character 
were  determined.  It  is  only  by  such  a  method 
that  an  interpretation  and  just  estimate  of  any 
literary  period  can  be  made  ;  it  is  the  method 
of  scientific  literary  history.  The  plan  of  mak- 
ing each  part  complete  in  itself,  as  adhered  to 
by  the  author,  is  the  plan  of  the  essay  rather 
than  of  consecutive  history,  and  inevitably  in- 
volves certain  disadvantages.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  example,  that  "the  reader  while  study- 
ing the  poetry  and  literary  influence  of  Petrarch 
must  refer  to  a  preceding  volume  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  work  in  the  revival  of  learning, 
that  side  of  his  activity  which  cannot  well  be 
dissociated  from  his  strictly  creative  work. 
But  the  force  of  these  minor  difficulties  is  very 
much  diminished,  now  that  the  work  can  be 
read  in  its  entirety,  the  different  parts  in  their 
logical  order,  and  the  proper  relation  of  parts 
more  clearly  perceived.  A  just  conception  can 
now  be  formed  of  the  author's  great  design  in 
all  its  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  that  with  an  ever  ready  ac- 
knowledgment from  English  writers  of  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  those  early  Ital- 
ians, there  has  been  no  adequate  history  of  that 


period  available  for  English  readers.  The 
streams  of  Italian  influence  that  coursed 
throughout  Europe  poured  their  sweet  waters 
bountifully  upon  English  soil,  and  yet  our  best 
knowledge  of  their  far-off  fountain  head  has 
come  only  through  the  brief  messages  of  a  few 
like  Milton  who  had  themselves  breathed  the 
soft  air  of  Vallombrosa.  Mr.  Symonds  has  re- 
vealed the  hidden  springs  of  that  great  influ- 
ence and  in  his  pages  the  English  reader  may 
become  almost  as  familiar  with  the  renaissance 
literature  of  Italy  as  of  his  own  country.  Not 
an  English  name  appears  in  the  long  list  of 
authorities  given  by  the  author  in  his  preface 
to  these  volumes.  His  material  has  been 
gathered  entirely  from  the  original  sources  and 
from  the  works  of  many  Italian  scholars,  who 
recently  moved  by  a  patriotic  impulse  have 
been  engaged  in  the  thorough  study  and  expo- 
sition of  their  native  literature.  The  period 
covered  extends  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  but  the 
author  casts  frequent  glances  back  into  the  ob- 
scurer past  and  now  and  then  looks  forward  to 
some  of  the  results  of  the  period  in  northern 
Europe.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  summary 
"of  the  results  reached  by  the  troublesome  dis- 
cussions of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Ital- 
ian language.  This  prepares  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  Dante,  the  first  great  writer  in 
the  newly  formed  language,  who  is  grouped 
with  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Triumviiate."  After  an  admirable  his- 
torical and  critical  account  of  these  first  great 
lights,  who  shed  their  brilliancy  through  the 
whole  period,  he  carries  the  history  steadily 
forward,  bringing  under  review  novelists,  his- 
torians, philosophers,  critics,  dramatists,  poets, 
poetasters,  and  scribblers — every  name  that 
offers  an  excuse  for  appearing  in  literary  his- 
tory and  many  that  do  not — until  finally  the 
last  great  lights  are  reached,  Tasso  and  Ari- 
osto.  He  sweeps  the  whole  field  of  intellectual 
effort,  tracing  it  in  all  its  forms  of  expression, 
rising  to  the  celestial  heights  of  the  Divine 
comedy  and  descending  to  the  depths  of  moral 
degradation  below  which  no  lower  depths  can 
open.  We  could  wish  that  the  author  had 
shortened  his  history  by  some  two  hundred  or 
more  pages,  and  thus  relieved  the  reader  of  the 
necessity  of  considering  a  number  of  obscure 
writers  in  an  age  of  unspeakable  immorality, 
even  the  description  of  whose  works  must 
prove  offensive  and  disgusting  to  modern  taste. 
Such  an  abridgment  would  not  have  affected  in 
the  least  the  truthfulness  or  the  historic  com- 
pleteness of  the  work,  and  would  have  saved 
many  a  shock  to  literarj'  decency. 
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Paganism  was  indigenous  in  Italy.  A 
grossly  human  ideal  of  life  supplied  the  motive 
of  the  renaissance,  which  has  left  its  impress 
upon  every  form  of  Italian  art.  Its  highest 
and  noblest  qualities  are  allied  to  the  sensuous, 
and  from  this  it  exhibits  every  degree  to  the 
sensual.  The  blending  of  moral  indifference 
with  artistic  seriousness  characterizes  its  best 
productions.  In  the  analysis  of  the  Italian 
genius  Mr.  Symonds  displays  remarkable  acu- 
men, and  in  his  criticism  and  exposition  he  is 
always  clear  and  forcible.  He  presents  in  a 
single  passage  the  keynote  to  this  moral  qual- 
ity which  pervades  all  Italian  art,  and  illustrates 
it  repeatedly  by  analyses  of  the  works  of  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst.  "  To  an  unpreju- 
diced student  of  Italian  arts  and  letters."  he 
says,  "  nothing  seems  more  clearly  proved 
than  the  fact  that  a  certain  powerful  objective 
quality — call  it  realism,  call  it  sensuousness — 
determines  their  most  genuine  productions, 
sinking  to  grossness,  ascending  to  sublimity, 
combining  with  religious  feeling  in  the  fine 
arts,  blending  with  the  definiteness  of  classic 
style,  but  never  absent.  It  is  this  objectivity, 
realism,  sensuousness,  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  the  Italians,  and  assigns  the  limita- 
tions of  their  faculty." 

Homespun  Stories.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope, 
Author  of  "  Stories  of  Young  Adventurers," 
"  Stories  of  Whitminster,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &'  Co. 

The  pleasing  design  in  black  and  gold  upon 
the  cover  of  this  volume,  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  its  contents,  will  itself  prove  very 
appetizing  to  "  the  boy  of  the  period,"  to  whom 
the  author  dedicates  his  stories  ;  and  when  the 
volume  is  opened,  this  same  boy,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  not  be  induced  except  by  the  direst 
necessity  to  leave  the  adventures  of  the  several 
young  heroes  unfinished.  Mr.  Hope  is  a 
writer  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  boy 
nature,  who  understands  its  needs,  and  who 
evidently  believes  that  the  best  intellectual 
energy  is  none  too  good  to  be  employed  in 
supplying  those  needs.  He  knows  the  proc- 
esses by  which  the  boy's  nature  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  offers  wholesome  food  for  its 
nourishment.  The  volume  contains  twelve 
stories  of  the  adventures  and  amusing  experi- 
ences of  as  many  young  men  of  the  age  of  the 
supposed  reader,  including  a  story  of  sea-life, 
a  story  of  the  strange  adventures  of  "  A  Night 
in  ihe  Black  Forest,"  a  story  of  Scotland,  and 
another  of  Ireland,  a  "  Scene  from  History," 
being  a  "  Story  of  a  French  Revolution,"  two 
stories  of  school  life,  and  also  a  "  Story  of  the 
Latin  Grammar."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
contents  are  sufficiently  varied  to  be  always  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  and  the  adventures 
described  will  be  found  exciting  enough  to  be 


romantic,  but  never  romantic  enough  to  be  un- 
real or  impossible.  In  a  chatty  and  charming 
introduction,  all  about  "  spinning  a  story,"  the 
author  takes  his  young  readers  into  his  confi- 
dence and  lets  them  into  some  of  the  secrets  of 
his  trade.  The  methods  of  planning  a  story 
and  the  motives  that  govern  the  writer  in  the 
execution,  are  explained  in  a  very  frank  and 
instructive  manner.  This  revelation  will  be  of 
interest  to  a  much  wiser  class  than  that  directly 
addressed  by  the  author.  Among  many  sug- 
gestive remarks  is  the  following,  in  answer  to 
the  question  often  asked  whether  an  author 
does  not  take  his  friends  and  enemies  as  mod- 
els for  his  characters  :  "  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
know  few  people  in  real  life  whose  character 
would  be  worth  putting  into  a  story  ;  that  is, 
striking,  original,  or  interesting  enough.  A 
character  in  a  book,  while  it  ought  to  bear 
some  mark  of  individuality,  must  be  more  con- 
sistent, more  rounded,  more  typical  than  is 
often  found  in  life,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  a  short  story  and  minor  personages, 
where  there  is  room  for  nothing  but  an  outline 
sketch.  It  would  take  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
characters  rolled  into  one  to  fill  up  a  portrait 
of  fiction."  This  opinion  will  be  looked  upon 
as  decidedly  old-fashioned  by  those  who  have 
become  converted  to  the  modern  introspective 
method. 

The  Beginnings  of  History  :  According  to 
the  Bible  and  the  Traditions  of  Oriental  Peo- 
ples. From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Del- 
uge. By  Fran(;ois  Lenormant,  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  the  National  Library  of 
France,  etc.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribners 
Sons. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  ranked  among  the 
greatest  living  Asyriologists,  and  this  volume 
upon  the  ancient  traditions  bearing  upon  the 
Biblical  history,  now  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  form,  represents  the  fruits 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  most  laborious 
study  and  research.  The  book  is  commended 
to  the  American  public  in  a  brief  intoduction 
by  Professor  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  though  not  committing 
himself  to  all  of  the  author's  conclusions, 
praises  it  in  unqualified  terms  for  the  sincere 
and  scholarly  spirit  of  its  investigations  and  its 
vast  accumulation  of  historical  and  literary 
facts,  suggesting  that  its  value  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
maintained  as  upon  the  opportunity  it  affords 
us  for  forming  rational  'opinions  of  our  own. 
It  is  a  mine  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
early  traditions  of  all  the  great  peoples  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  these  can  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew 
records.  The  principal  subjects  around  which 
the  legends  are  grouped  for  comparative  study 
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are  the  creation  of  man,  the  first  sin,  the  cher- 
ubim and  the  revolving  sword,  the  fratricide 
and  the  foundation  of  the  first  city,  the  Sethites 
and  Cainites,  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
and  the  deluge.  Traditions  pertaining  to  these 
subjects  Imve  been  traced  in  almost  all  the 
branches  of  the  human  race,  and  the  author's 
purpose  is  to  present  in  rapid  review  these  tra- 
ditions, giving  frequently  extended  translations 
from  ancient  monuments,  so  that  every  intelli- 
gent reader  may  make  for  himself  the  com- 
parison with  the  Biblical  record.  The  idea  of 
Edenic  happiness,  for  example,  is  shown  to  be 
a  universal  tradition,  and  myths  concerning  the 
first  sin  are  found  in  Zoroastrianism,  in  the 
fragments  of  Chaldean  and  Phoenecian  beliefs, 
in  the  Hindu  Vedas  and  the  Scandinavian 
Eddas.  So  also  traditions  of  the  deluge  ap- 
pear among  all  the  great  races  of  men,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  black  race.  In  re- 
viewing this  group  of  traditions  the  author 
gives  a  complete  translation  of  the  famous 
Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge  discovered  by 
the  late  George  Smith  in  the  cuneiform  tablets 
exhumed  at  Ninevah.  A  transcription  of  the 
text  with  interlinear  translation  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion,  in  the  author's 
mind,  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparative  study 
of  traditions,  many  of  which  were  current  long 
ages  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  account 
contained  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  was 
not  dictated  by  God,  to  be  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  chosen  people,  but  was  "  a  tra- 
dition whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the 
remotest  ages,  and  which  all  the  nations  of 
western  Asia  possessed  in  common,  with  some 
variations."  But  this  view  does  not  preclude 
the  idea  of  inspiration,  in  which  Professor 
Lenormant  emphatically  declares  his  belief. 
The  divine  inspiration  of  the  writers  who  made 
these  aichreological  records  is  to  be  found  in 
"  the  absolutely  new  spirit  which  animates 
their  narration,"  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  An  exuberant  polythe- 
ism and  gross  naturalism  have  given  place  to  a 
severe  monotheism  and  moral  truths  of  the 
most  spiritual  and  exalted  order.  Herein  con- 
sists the  miracle,  and  "  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he 
says,  "  to  find  in  it  the  effect  of  a  supernatural 
intervention  of  divine  Providence,  and  I  bow 
before  the  God  who  inspired  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets." 

English  Colonies  in  America  :  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.  By  J.  A. 
Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  ^^  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  American 
history.  Mr.  Doyle  has  already  written  an  ex- 
cellent brief  history  of  the  United  States,  in 


which  his  fitness  for  the  production  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  thorough  work  upon  the  same 
subject  was  amply  illustrated.  The  plan  of  the 
present  work  is  to  trace  the  history  of  each 
separate  colony  down  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  from  that  point  to  present 
the  history  of  the  whole  group  down  to  the 
period  of  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
The  second  volume  will  deal  with  the  New 
England  Colonies,  and  the  remaining  colonies 
will  be  included  in  the  third  and  concluding 
volume.  The  major  pait  of  the  work  will  be 
devoted  to  the  period  covered  by  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  new  edition  of  Bancroft's  history. 
It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  no  casualty 
may  overtake  author  or  publishers  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  consummation  of  so  important  a 
plan.  Such  a  history,  written  from  an  outside 
point  of  view,  with  judicial  fairness  and  scien- 
tific accuracy  in  the  use  of  facts,  will  form  an 
admirable  supplement  to  the  many  histories  of 
the  period  already  produced — histories  excel- 
leni  in  themselves  and  indispensable  to  every 
student  of  early  American  life,  but  affected  fre- 
quently by  patriotic,  or  poetic,  or  other  bias  of 
the  writer,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  the 
qualities  desirable  in  works  of  final  reference. 
A  peculiar  charm  always  surrounds  the  cradle 
of  a  new  nation,  and  it  is  not  probable,  possi- 
bly not  desirable,  that  writers  who  possess  a 
heritage  of  natal  associations  should  be  in- 
sensible to  its  influences.  But  the  logic  of  his- 
tory must  be  added  to  its  sentiment  and  poe- 
try, in  establishing  the  proper  perspective  of 
the  past.  This  logical  side  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory, worked  out  with  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness, will  be  found  in  Mr.  Doyle's  work. 
He  has  enjoyed  special  advantages  in  the  gath- 
ering of  materials,  drawing  largely  from  the 
ample  resources  of  the  English  public  record 
office,  and  in  the  sifting  of  his  facts  has  re- 
tained all  that  can  be  of  any  possible  value  to 
his  readers.  His  main  purpose  is  to  describe 
the  political  and  social  development  of  the  col- 
onies in  the  line  of  progress  toward  federal 
union,  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  con- 
stitutional government.  But  in  describing  the 
constitutional  development  he  does  not  neglect 
the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  colonists  and 
the  external  conditions  which  controlled  and 
modified  their  action  in  the  formation  of  their 
primitive  institutions.  The  first  five  chapters 
are  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  the  natives,  the  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Spanish  and  French  attempts  at 
colonization.  The  work  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered complete  in  itself,  covering  all  the  ground 
of  standard  histories.  The  author's  style  is 
remarkably  clear  and  terse,  and  though  deal- 
ing with  copious  details  and  at  times  with  an 
appalling  array  of  dusty  facts,  is  never  dull. 
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The  tone  of  his  writing  is  always  that  of  the 
impartial  judge  whose  business  it  is  to  weigh 
evidence,  and  he  has  a  happy  manner  of  un- 
folding before  the  reader,  as  it  were,  the  proc- 
esses of  his  own  mind  in  the  formation  of  his 
judgments.  The  facts  are  concisely  stated  and 
then  the  reader  is  invited  to  join  the  author  in 
reasoning  upon  them.  Something  is  lost  in 
picturesqueness  and  impressiveness  by  such  a 
method  of  judicial  calmness,  but  much  more  is 
gained  in  the  confidence  insured  in  the  general 
conclusions.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  beauti- 
fully printed  map  accompanies  this  volume, 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  in  1700. 

Ragnarok  :  The  Age  of  Fire  and  Gravel.  By 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  Author  of  "  Atlantis  : 
the  Antediluvian  World."  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  D.  Apple  ton  df  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  book  should 
be  called  a  work  of  science  or  of  romance.  In 
its  clear  statement  of  theories  and  skilful  mar- 
shalling of  facts  it  is  scientific  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  who  can  admire  a  bold 
flight  of  the  imagination,  poetic  or  otherwise, 
will  find  it  truly  "  as  interesting  as  a- romance." 
It  is  an  ingeniously  constructed  bomb,  tossed 
into  the  self-complacency  of  the  scientifically 
learned,  and  is  sure  to  produce  a  sensation. 
An  immense  laugh  will  be  raised  among  the 
geologists  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  some 
alarm  ;  for  the  author  is  too  earnest  and  ag- 
gressive in  the  advancement  of  his  theories  to 
be  simply  ignored,  and  too  plausible  in  his 
arguments  to  be  easily  answered. 

The  main  thesis  is  that  geologists  are  all 
wrong  in  their  explanations  of  the  Drift  Age, 
that  the  deposits  of  clay,  grave),  and  boulders, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  ice,  is  in 
reality  the  result  of  the  contact  of  some  comet 
with  the  earth,  which,  sweeping  its  huge  tail 
over  the  face  of  one  half  the  globe,  cracked  the 
solid  crust  so  as  to  form  the  fiords,  scooped  out 
the  basins  of  the  great  lakes,  crumbled  the 
mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleys  with  con- 
tributions of  its  own  solid  material,  producing 
terrible  destruction  of  living  things  and  bring- 
ing on  a  period  of  great  floods,  winds,  snow, 
ice,  darkness,  chaos — Ragnarok,  where  the 
Fenris-wolf  gets  loose  and  devours  the  sun. 
Civilized  men  lived  before  this  catastrophe, 
dwelling  in  Edenic  happiness  in  the  then  trop- 
ical regions  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  a 
few  of  whom  were  preserved  in  caves,  to  hand 
down  an  account  of  the  unhappy  event  through 
the  legends  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  in- 
genuity with  which  the  author  weaves  together 
facts  from  geology,  astronomy,  and  mythology, 
in  support  of  this  startling  theory,  is  in  itself 
an  achievement  worthy  of  profound  admira- 
tion. He  disposes  of  the  four  ice  theories 
which  have  served  to  account  for  the  drift, 


showing  at  least  that  they  are  inadequate,  and 
then  proves  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  period 
are  furnished  by  the  heat,  motion  and  material 
of  a  comet.  Such  a  visitation  is  attested  by 
legends  of  a  mighty  conflagration,  of  a  period 
of  cave-life,  of  an  age  of  darkness,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  sun,  the  last  being  best  repre- 
sented in  the  Norse  mythology  by  the  return 
of  Balder  after  Ragnarok.  The  Book  of  Job 
is  made  to  furnish  strong  arguments  in  support 
of  the  theory,  for  were  not  the  sheep  and  the 
servants  of  Job  consumed  by  fire  "  fallen  from 
heaven,"  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Job 
killed  by  a  cyclone,  and  Job  himself  forced  to 
make  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  ?  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  another 
legend  referring  to  the  same  event,  and  we  are 
also  taught  to  read  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
"by  the  light  of  the  comet."  Indeed,  what- 
ever the  author  may  have  failed  to  prove  by 
his  long  array  of  witnesses,  he  has  certainly 
established  a  presumption  which  should  go  far 
toward  excusing  the  generations  of  man  for 
yielding  to  a  superstitious  fear  whenever  a 
fiery  stranger  glares  threateningly  across  the 
heavens. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases. 
So  Classified  and  Arranged  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget.  New 
Edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly 
from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  In- 
dex. By  John  Lewis  Roget.  New  York 
and  Chicago  :  yohn  R.  Anderson  l^sf  Son. 

This  standard  work  of  reference  hardly  needs 
commendation  or  description,  for  its  usefulness 
is  already  well  known,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  reference  books  of  almost  every 
well  regulated  library.  It  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  book  of  synonyms,  possessing  certain 
features  that  are  unique,  and  among  books  of 
this  kind  it  is  without  a  competitor.  The 
words  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  also  in 
groups  according  to  subjects,  the  groups  being 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  so  as  to  bring  op- 
posite and  correlative  ideas  into  immediate 
contrast,  thus  securing  all  the  advantages  of 
antithesis.  Each  group  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  list  of.  synonyms,  words  and 
phrases,  a  large  number  of  pithy  and  popular 
sayings,  proverbial  expressions  and  quotable 
epigrams,  thus  furnishing  a  storehouse  of  ma- 
terial always  at  hand  from  which  to  enrich 
one's  vocabulary.  Words  and  phrases  are 
borrowed  liberally  from  other  languages,  espe- 
cially the  Latin  and  the  French.  Any  one  not 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech  by  a  special 
dispensation  will  find  the  book,  after  a  brief 
acquaintance,  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  which 
should  always  be  kept  within  easy  consulting 
distance. 
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FOREIGN    LITERARY   NOTES. 

An  essay  by  Spielhagen  on  the  novelist's  art 
has  just  been  published  at  Leipsic. 

Dr.  James  Martineau  will  shortly  publish, 
with  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  a  book  on 
Spinoza. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse  has  printed  for  private 
issue  a  Life  of  Thomas  Lodge,  the  Elizabethan. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  ten  copies. 

FiRMiN-DiDOT  have  just  published  the  third 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  French  Dic- 
tionary compiled  by  the  Academie  Franqaise. 

M.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Torquemada"  has 
been  translated  into  German  with  the  consent 
of  the  poet,  and  will  be  represented  as  a  drama 
at  the  Carl  Theatre  in  Vienna. 

A  WHITE  marble  tablet  has  been  placed  upon 
the  house  in  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Rollin  and  the  Rue  Monge,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  that  in  which  Pascal  died. 

The  eighth  volume  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus' 
great  work — "  Nouvelle  Geographie  univer- 
selle" — which  has  just  been  published  by 
Hachette,  treats  of  India  and  Farther  India. 

Among  the  many  literary  projects  of  the 
time  which  bear  a  cyclopaedic  character,  one  of 
the  most  promising  is  that  of  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy,"  to  be  prepared  by  special- 
ists. 

A  FARM  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  but  within  a 
mile  of  Dumfries,  has  been  let  to  the  Messrs. 
Carlyle,  of  Craigenpultock,  nephews  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  The  area  of  the  farm  is  174 
acres,  nearly  all  arable  ;  and  the  rent,  ;^503. 

Carl  Andersen,  the  Danish  poet  and  novel- 
ist, whose  vivid  stories  of  Icelandic  life  have 
made  a  name  outside  Scandinavian  countries, 
has  just  published  another  tale  of  Iceland,  en- 
titled "  Over  Skjoer  og  Braending"  (Copen- 
hagen :  G.  Gad). 

We  hear  that  the  arrangements  of  Longman's 
Magazine  for  the  year  include  a  series  of  pa- 
pers on  the  peasantry  of  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  to 
do  the  Dorsetshire  Laborer,  Mrs.  Oliphant  the 
Skye  Crofter,  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  the 
Irish  Cottier. 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church  has 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  to  authorize  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
liturgy  into  Livonian  and  also  into  Esthonian. 
This  resolve  is  said  to  be  not  unconnected  with 
the  sympathy  that  the  Government  has  begun 
to  show  toward  the  nationalist  or  Finnish 
movement  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 


An  Edition  de  luxe  has  just  appeared  (Paris  : 
Dentu)  of  M.  Arsdne  Houssaye's  curious  book 
on  the  "  forty-first  chair  in  the  Acadfemie  Fran- 
9aise" — that  is  to  say,  on  the  illustrious  au- 
thors who  have  never  been  elected.  These 
include  the  names  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Molifere,  Le  Sage,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Beranger,  Dumas  pere,  etc.  This  edi- 
tion, which  is  printed  for  subscribers,  contains 
etchings  after  the  most  authentic  portraits. 

A  WORK  upon  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  archives  at  Malta  will  soon  be 
published  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles 
d'Athfenes  et  de  Rome,"  by  M.  J.  Delaville  le 
Roulx.  It  will  consist  of  about  a  hundred  doc- 
uments of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Hospitallers  in 
Palestine.  The  editor  has  been  occupied  in 
special  researches,  on  the  history  of  the  Order 
for  several  years,  and  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  these  inedited  documents  in  1879  to  the 
Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions. 
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Alcohol  as  a  Freezing  Agent. — In  the 
course  of  other  work,  Hetr  J.  Moritz  lately  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  lowering  of  tem- 
perature obtainable  from  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  snow  ;  and  this  method,  he  considers, 
might  in  some  cases  be  preferable  to  others. 
In  one  experiment  he  made  75  gr.  snow  and 
77  gr.  absolute  alcohol  at-f4  deg.  C,  gave,  on 
mixture,  a  temperature  of  about — 30  deg.  C. , 
and,  in  other  experiments,  with  77  gr.  of  each, 
temperatures  of  — 24-2  deg.,  and  — 29*4  ^g:^.  C. 
were  reached.  One  advantage  of  the  method 
is  the  absence  of  any  salt  or  acid. 

Dental  Caries. — From  a  recent  examina- 
tion by  Dr.  Franzius  of  the  teeth  of  650  sol- 
diers in  Russia,  it  appeared  that  258,  or  nearly 
40  per  cent,  had  dental  caries.  He  finds  that 
of  all  the  teeth,  the  third  molar  is  most  often 
affected,  such  cases  making  up  one  half  of  all 
the  cases.  The  teeth  are  affected,  in  a  certain 
successive  order — first,  the  lower  third  molar  is 
attacked,  then  the  upper,  then  the  lower  fourth 
molar  and  so  on.  The  incisors  and  the  canine 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  stand  last  in  the  line.  The 
durability  of  the  upper  teeth  stands  to  that  of  the 
lower  as  three  to  two.  The  teeth  in  persons 
of  fair  complexion  and  hair  are  less  durable 
than  in  those  of  dark  complexion  and  hair  (40 
to  37  per  cent).  Stature  has  a  manifest  influ- 
ence on  the  durability  of  the  teeth,  which  in- 
creases with  decrease  of  height,  and  vice  versd. 
(Dr.  Franzius  seeks  an  explanation  of  this  curi- 
ous fact  in  a  less  perfect  outer  circulation  in 
tall  men  than  in  short  men.)     The  right  teeth 
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show  a  greater  vitality  than  the  left.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  soldier's  life  do  not  show  any 
harmful  influence  on  the  state  of  the  teeth. 

The  Growth  of  Children. — Growth  varies 
in  different  children.  Some  increase  in  stature 
so  rapidly  that  their  clothes  are  outgrown  long 
before  they  are  worn  threadbare,  while  others 
grow  very  slowly.  A  table  prepared  by  a 
French  savant  gives  the  following  data  :  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  birth  the  growth  in 
stature  is  about  seven  and  one-half  inches  ; 
from  two  to  three  it  is  four  or  five  inches  ; 
from  three  to  four,  an  inch  and  a  half  ;  from 
four  to  six,  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
annually  ;  from  seven  to  eight,  two  and  a  half 
inches  ;  from  eight  to  twelve,  two  inches  an- 
nually ;  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  one  and  eight 
tenths  ;  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  ;  from  fifteen  to  sixteen,  two. 
inches  ;  from  sixteen  to  seventeen,  nearly  two 
inches  ;  and  afjer  this,  though  growth  contin- 
ues until  twenty-one  and  sometimes  for  years 
after,  its  rate  rapidly  diminishes.  If  mothers 
would  measure  their  children  regularly  on  their 
birthdays  and  preserve  the  record,  they  would 
thus  accumulate  valuable  data  for  statisticians. 
Progressive  increase  of  stature  is  a  sign  of 
good  health,  as  increase  in  strides  shows  weak- 
ness of  constitution  or  imperfect  health. 

Bacillus  of  Tubercle  in  the  Breath. — 
At  the  Royal  Society,  November  8th,  a  "  Note 
on  the  Discovery  of  Bacilli  in  the  Condensed 
Aqueous  Vapor  of  the  Breath  of  Persons 
affected  with  Phthisis"  was  read  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Ransome,  communicated  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts, 
F.R.S.  In  the  year  1869  the  author  had  ex- 
amined the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  breath  in 
health  and  disease.  This  vapor  was  condensed 
in  a  glass  globe  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt, 
and,  in  condensing,  it  was  found  to  carry  down 
all  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  breath. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  breath  of  persons 
in  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  would  contain 
the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  and  that  this  organism 
could  be  rendered  visible  by  Dr.  Heneage 
Gibbes's  method  of  staining.  The  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  breath  of  several  advanced  cases 
of  phthisis  was  accordingly  condensed  by  the 
above-mentioned  method,  and  each  specimen 
was  separately  examined.  In  order  to  carry 
down  the  organic  matter,  and  to  afford  a  basis 
to  attach  the  material  to  the  microscopic  cover- 
glasses,  fresh  white  of  egg,  or  a  little  mucus, 
free  from  bacilli,  was  added  to  the  fluid.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  sterilize  the  fluids,  as  the 
ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction  are  not  stained 
by  the  process  used.  In  the  aqueous  vapor 
obtained  from  two  of  the  cases,  specimens  of 
bacillus  were  found  which  took  the  staining  in 
the   same   manner  as   the   bacillus    found    in 


phthisical  sputa  and  in  tubercle.  The  organ- 
ism was  not  found  in  several  other  cases,  nor 
yet  in  the  aqueous  vapor  condensed  in  the 
waiting-room  of  the  Manchester  Consumption 
Hospital. — British  Medical  jfoumal. 

New  Observ.\tions  on  Rabies.— It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  M.  Pasteur,  with  his  re- 
markable powers  of  research,  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  hydrophobia.  The  re- 
sults of  his  recent  observations  (made  in  con- 
cert with  three  other  physiologists)  have  just 
been  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy. 
Inter  alia,  it  is  found  that  all  the  forms  of  rab- 
ies proceed  from  the  same  virus,  and  one  may 
pass  experimentally  from  one  form  to  another. 
The  character  probably  depends  on  where  in 
the  nervous  system  the  virus  is  localized.  In 
the  saliva  the  virus  is  associated  with  various 
microbes  or  small  organisms,  and  inoculation 
with  the  liquid  may  cause  three  kinds  of  death 
—  that  from  the  microbe,  that  from  large  pro- 
duction of  pus,  and  that  by  rabies.  The  me- 
dulla oblongata  (or  link  between  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord)  in  a  person  that  has  died  of  rabies 
is  always  virulent,  and  the  virus  is  also  found 
throughout  or  in  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  (of 
equal  strength)  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  viru- 
lence persists  so  long  as  putrefaction  has  not 
set  in.  Rabies  may  be  developed  surely  and 
quickly  either  by  trepanation  and  inoculating 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  by  injection  into 
the  veins  ;  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  six, 
eight,  or  ten  days.  Rabies  produced  by  in- 
travenous injection  is  often  very  different  in 
character  from  that  given  by  bite  or  trepana- 
tion. In  intravenous  inoculation  the  spinal 
cord  seems  to  be  first  attacked.  Inoculation 
with  rabid  saliva  or  blood,  by  intravenous  in- 
jection, where  not  proving  fatal,  does  not 
necessarily  preserve  from  rabies  and  death 
after  a  fresh  inoculation  of  pure  rabid  matter. 
Spontaneous  cure  of  rabies  sometimes  occurred 
after  only  the  first  rabid  symptoms  were  de- 
veloped ;  never  after  the  acute  symptoms  ap- 
peared. Sometimes,  long  after  the  date  of  dis- 
appearance of  the  first  symptoms  (two  months), 
acute  symptoms  occurred,  and  were  followed 
by  death.  M.  Pasteur  now  has  four  dogs 
which  cannot  take  rabies,  however  inoculated 
and  whatever  the  strength  of  the  matter.  He 
is  at  present  unable  to  say  whether  they  are 
preserved  by  having  had  the  disease  mildly  and 
recovered,  or  by  being  naturally  refractory  (if 
that  be  a  possible  case).  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation  inoculations  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  200  were  performed  on  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
sheep. 

Anti-Malarial  Plants. — A  new  plant 
possessing  anti-malarial  properties,  as  alleged, 
is  receiving  public  attention.  This  is  the 
yussieuoe  grandijlora,  or  floating  plant  of  the 
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bayous  and  lower  lakes  of  Louisiana,  which 
has  been,  long  observed  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  malaria  in  regions  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  generation.  The  claim  is  put 
forth  for  it  that  it  purifies  all  stagnant  water 
in  which  it  grows,  that  the  lakes  and  bayous 
inhabited  by  it  are  singularly  pure  to  the  sight, 
taste  and  smell  ;  and  that  to  its  presence,  and 
its  undoubted  h3'gienic  or  health-preserving 
qualities,  is  to  be  attributed  the  remarkable 
exemption  of  the  people  of  Lower  Louisiana 
from  malarious  or  miasmatic  diseases.  It  is 
also  stated  that  in  the  region  thus  reputedly 
preserved  from  such  diseases  there  are  more 
stagnant  waters  and  swamps  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 


MISCELLANY. 


MiLLAis. — It  happened  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  an  artist,  since  become  very 
famous,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Millais, 
came  to  him  and  announced  his  intention 
of  giving  up  painting.  He  could  not  sell 
his  work,  would  not  live  on  his  father, 
and  was  going  as  a  farm  pupil.  "  No,"  said 
Millais,  "  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I've  saved  ^^500,  and  you  shall  draw  on  that 
till  it's  all  gone,  if  necessary,  but  you  must  not 
quit  art  ;  you're  sure  to  succeed."  The  help 
was  accepted  frankly,  and  within  a  year  or  two 
the  "  Light  of  the  World  "  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults. Mr.  Millais's  power  is  so  surprising  and 
so  varied  that  one  never  quite  knows  what  to 
expect  from  his  hand.  Never,  also,  has  a  man 
who  could  paint  well  so  frequently  painted 
badly,  and  sent  calmly  side  by  side  to  exhibi- 
tions works  of  first  and  third'  rate  quality. 
This  refers  more  especially  to  his  portraits  of 
women  and  his  landscape  work.  Of  late 
years  he  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  destroy 
his  genius,  and  his  work  has  lost  those  beauti- 
ful touches  of  tender  and  genuine  sentiment 
which  first  made  him  famous.  It  is  pitiful 
to  think  that  the  artist  who  sent  a  thrill  through 
England  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  pict- 
ure of  two  lovers  standing  face  to  face,  should 
have  done  nothing  for  the  last  ten  years  but 
turn  out  half  a  dozen  good  portraits,  one  good 
landscape,  and  half  a  hundred  indifferent  like- 
nesses of  rich  but  commonplace  people.  Pretty 
as  are  the  little  children  in  mob-caps,  or  with 
brooms  in  their  hands  (or  sitting  by  the  sea- 
shore as  in  the  last  of  the  series),  or  the  others 
who  represent  the  daughters  of  this  prince  or 
that  commoner,  we  do  grudge  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  these  the  painter  of  "The  Hugue- 
nots," "The  Vale  of  Rest,"  and  "  The  Au- 
tumn Leaves."  There  was  an  artist  in  Eng- 
land who  seemed  able  to  touch  all  our  hearts 
by  the  trueness  of  his  sentiment,  while  he  de- 


lighted our  eyes  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
color,  and  now  he  has  disappeared,  and  we 
have  in  his  stead  a  keen,  clever  portrait-painter, 
the  only  relics  of  whose  genius  flash  out  now 
and  then  in  a  vivid  bit  of  character  painting, 
like  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in 
this  exhibition  or  the  wistful  expression  of  some 
child-model's  eyes. — Contemporary  Review. 

Voltaire  AMONG  English  "Roughs." — It 
was  probably  during  Voltaire's  sojourn  either  in 
Maiden  Lane  or  in  Billiter  Square  that  his 
adroitness  and  fluent  mastery  over  our  lan- 
guage saved  him  from  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  an  unpleasant  adventure.  He 
chanced  one  day  to  be  strolling  along  the 
streets  when  his  peculiar  appearance  attracted 
attention.  A  crowd  collected,  and  some  ribald 
fellow  began  with  jeers  and  hoots  to  taunt  him 
with  his  nationality.  Nothing  is  so  easily  ex- 
cited as  the  passions  of  a  rabble,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  a  rabble,  when  their  victim  is  defence- 
less, rarely  exhausts  themselves  in  words.  The 
miscreants  were  already  preparing  to  pelt  him 
with  mud,  and  mud  would  no  doubt  have  been 
followed  with  missiles  of  a  more  formidable 
kind.  But  Voltaire  was  equal  to  the  crisis. 
Boldly  confronting  his  assailants,  he  mounted 
on  a  stone  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and 
began  an  oration  of  which  the  first  sentence 
only  has  been  preserved.  "  Brave  English- 
men," he  cried,  "  am  I  not  sufficiently  un- 
happy in  not  having  been  born  among  you?" 
How  he  proceeded  we  know  not,  but  his  har- 
angue was,  if  we  are  to  believe  Wagniere,  so 
effective  that  the  crowd  was  not  merely  ap- 
peased, but  eager  to  carry  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders in  triumph  to  his  lodgings.  This  was  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  experienced  the 
rudeness  with  which  the  vulgar  were  in  those 
days  accustomed  to  treat  his  countrymen.  He 
happened  to  be  taking  the  air  on  the  river  when 
one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  passenger  was  a  Frenchman,  be- 
gan to  boast  of  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed 
by  English  subjects  ;  he  belonged,  he  said,  not 
to  a  land  of  slaves  but  to  a  land  of  freemen. 
Warming  with  his  theme,  the  fellow  concluded 
his  offensive  remarks  by  exclaiming  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  rather  be  a  boatman  on  the 
Thames  than  an  Archbishop  in  France.  The 
sequel  of  the  story  is  amusing.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  man  had  been  seized  by  a  press-gang, 
and  next  day  Voltaire  saw  him  at  the  window 
of  a  prison  with  his  legs  manacled  and  his 
hands  stretched  through  the  bars,  craving  alms. 
"  What  think  you  now  of  a  French  Arch- 
bishop ?"  he  cried.  "Ah,  sir,"  replied  the 
captive,  "  the  abominable  government  have 
forced  me  away  from  my  wife  and  children  to 
serve   in   a  king's  ship,  and  have  thrown  me 
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into  prison  and  chained  my  feet  for  fear  I 
should  escape  before  the  ship  sails. ' '  A  French 
gentleman  who  was  with  Voltaire  at  the  time 
owned  that  he  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  at  see- 
ing that  the  English,  who  were  so  fond  of 
taunting  their  neighbors  with  servitude,  were 
in  truth  quite  as  much  slaves  themselves. 
"  But  I,"  adds  Voltaire  in  one  of  those  noble 
reflections  which  so  often  flash  across  his 
pages,  "  felt  a  sentiment  more  humane  :  I  was 
grieved  to  think  that  there  was  so  little  liberty 
on  the  e3i.r\h."—Cornkill  Magazine. 


Two  Corbies.— In  a  cliff  not  half  a  mile 
from  my  early  northern  home,  a  pair  of 
ravens  every  summer  built  their  nest.  They 
had  been  there  no  one  knew  how  long.  The 
nest  was  about  midway  between  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  the  sea  at  its  base,  being  placed  with- 
in a  small  cave  on  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
where  it  was  safe  from  all  invaders.  The 
voung  ones  were  insatiable  ;  and  as  their 
parents  liked  to  see  them  well  fed,  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that  a  hen  or  duck  might  .be 
found  amissing  from  the  farmyard. 

In  the  same  cliff,  but  nearer  the  water,  and 
just   over  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  a  cormorant 
— or  shag,  as  we  call  the  bird— built  her  nest 
on  an  open  shelf,   so  that  we  could    see    the 
eggs  from  the  top    of    the    cliff.     The   male 
raven    had   seen  them  too,    and  resolved   to 
transfer  the  eggs  to  his  nest.     But  this  did  not 
prove  to  be  so  easy  as  it  had  looked  ;  for  the 
shag,  with  her  long  neck  and  hooked  bill,  de- 
fended her  property  to  the  last.   The  raven  did 
not  like  to  come  to  close-quarters  with  her,  but 
sought  to  gain   the  eggs  by  art  and  persever- 
ance.    He  would  alight   on  one   end   of   the 
shelf,  and  sidle  up  to   the  shag  as  near  as  he 
dared,  picking  at  the  outside  material   of  her 
nest,  and  thus  provoking  her  to  make  a  dive 
at  him,  so  as  to  draw  her  off  the  eggs.     That 
gained,  he  would  spring  to  the  other  side  of 
the  nest  to  seize  an  egg.     But  the  shag  would 
wheel  round  and   meet  him  with  open  mouth, 
sometimes  ruffling  a  feather  out  of  him.     This 
went  on   now  and  then  for  several  days,  till 
one  day    the    shag  got  a  firm  hold    of  him, 
and  both  tumbled  over   plump   into  the  sea. 
Unfortunately,  the  shag  lost  her  hold  as  they 
fell  into  the  water,  or  perhaps  she  had  to  let 
go  ;  and  the  raven  getting  on  her  back,    was 
soon  on  the  wing.     The  shag  by-and-by  got 
up  also  ;  but  ere  she  could  reach  her  nest,  the 
raven,  drenched  as  he  was,  had  removed  the 
eggs,  not  to  his  ngst,  but  to  a  short  distance, 
from  which  he  could  carry  them  away  at  his 
leisure. 

The  poor  shag  had  no  avenger,  and  there  the 
matter  seemed  to  terminate.  But  one  night 
shortly  after,  a  thunderstorm  came  on  from 


the  direction  of  the  sea  in  front  of  the  cliff. 
The  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  thunder  loud  ; 
and  next  morning  the  "  corbies"  nest  with  her 
family  had  been  washed  away.  I  saw  the  be- 
reaved parents  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
each  a  picture  of  desolation,  especially  the 
mother-bird. 

After  a  day  or  two,  we  began  to  hear  of 
sheep  being  distroyed  by  some  strange  agency, 
and  then  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  "  corbies."  This  did  not  seem  credible  ; 
but  more  than  one  person  could  testify  to 
having  seen  the  birds  at  the  work.  One  morn- 
ing, a  choice  sheep  of  mine  was  found  de- 
stroyed ;  and  I  started  at  once  with  a  gun 
to  shoot  the  destroyers.  But  they  knew  what 
the  weapon  meant ;  and  for  eight  days,  early 
and  late,  my  efforts  were  unavailing.  At 
last  I  killed  a  raven,  though  whether  one  of  the 
destructive  birds  I  could  not  be  certain;  but  from 
that  day, the  sheep  were  safe,  and  the  birds 
never  again  seen. 

During  nine  days,  these    two    ravens   killed 
no  fewer  than  thirty  strong  full-grown  sheep. 
Their  mode  of  action  was  discovered  to  be  as 
follows  :     The  mother-bird  would  fly  on  to  the 
sheep's  face,  fixing  her  claws  below  the  eyes, 
and  seizing  the  top  of  the   head  with  her  bill, 
would  flap  with  her  wings  and  scream  fright- 
fully.    Her  mate,  ever  near,  would,  when  the 
sheep  was  so  fixed,  get  on  her  back  and  dig  a 
hole  through  to   the  kidneys.  The  sheep,  dis- 
tracted and  blinded,  would  sometimes  run  over 
the  cliff,  sometimes  into  a  ditch,  and  sometimes 
fall  down   exhausted.     In    no  case   were  the 
ravens  known  to  leave   their  victim  until    life 
was   extinct,    snapping  the  windpipe  lo   that 
end.  when  other  means  failed  ;  and  in  no  case 
were  they  known  to  feed  on  the  sheep's  carcass. 
The  loss  of  their  young  ones  seemed   to  have 
excited  them  to  madness,  and  the  sheep  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  living  thing    on  which    they 
could  vent  their   rage.      Had  demoniacal  pos- 
session been  a  present-day  affliction,  I  should 
have  regarded  these  ravens  as  a  case  in  point. , 
—  Chambers's  Journal. 


LOVE'S  DAY. 

BY  JAMES   ASHCROFT   NOBLE. 

This  is  Love's  house,  and  this  Love's  hour  of  bliss  ; 
Through  the  dark  grove  her  windows  shine  like  stars  : 
List  to^those  flute-players,  njark  well  the  bars 

Of  that  sweet  prelude,  each  note  like  a  kiss 

That  longer  grows  and  tenderer,  till  you  miss 
The  music  in  the  passion.     Nothing  jars 
On  soul  or  sense  ;  no  fateful  boding  mars 

Joy's  perfectness  :  what  end  shall  be  of  this  ? 

Love  hath  her  day,  but  Love's  day  vanisheth  ; 

Vacant  her  chambers  now,  below,  above  ; 
Her  flutes  no  longer  breathe  melodious  breath  ; 

Dark  are  her  windows  now  as  is  the  giove  ; 
And  echoes  of  the  falling  feet  of  Death  , 

Reverberate  through  the  empty  house  of  Love. 
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GAMBETTA.* 


BY   A    FRIEND    AND    FOLLOWER. 


I  HAVE  have  been  requested  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Rrvietv  to 
write  a  few  memorial  pages  on  the  great 
Democrat  and  the  great  Frenchman,  to 
whom  I  was  attached  as  much  by  the 
links  of  personal  aEfection  as  by  those  of 
political  opinions.  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  this,  so  early  after  the  prem- 
ature death  of  my  chief  and  friend, 
were  it  not  for  my  conviction  that  the 
true  story  of  his  character  and  career 
has  not  yet  been  told,  and  that  it  were 
well  it  were  told  quickly.  Among  the 
tributes  of  admiration  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory, none  have  been  more  generous  than 
those  which  came  from  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel.  His  English  friends 
and  admirers  in  all  classes  of  society 

*  This  article  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  and  political  followers  of  the  late 
M.  Gambetta.  The  author  wishes  his  name 
withheld  ;  but  his  ability,  knowledge,  and  sin- 
cerity are  obvious. 
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were  numerous,  and  they  have  done 
their  duty  to  his  remains.  To  those 
who  knew  him  only  by  his  public  acts, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
learn,  from  one  who  enjoyed  his  inti- 
macy, that  English  sympathy  was  true  in 
its  instinct.  No  statesman  in  France  en- 
tertained greater  esteem  and  admiration 
for  Englishmen  and  English  institutions 
than  Gambetta  ;  no  one  did  more  than 
he  to  destroy  old  prejudices  and  estab- 
lish the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  on 
a  basis  of  something  more  than  words, 
and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I 
say  that  if  France  has  been  bereaved  of 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  patriot, 
England  has  lost  in  Gambetta  a  power- 
ful and  enlightened  friend. 

The  present  lines  are  written  under 
the  impression  of  deep  emotion.  Those 
who  read  them  must  therefore  excuse 
the  writer  if  they  detect  an  absence  of 
method  in  his  impressions.  They  will 
28 
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find  therein  rather  information  as  to  the 
man  than  criticism  of  his  acts,  and  per- 
haps they  will  fail  to  discover  the  amount 
of  impartiality  without  which  a  man  of 
his  breadth  and  power  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely judged.  1  will  avow  at  once 
that  I  knew  Gambetta  too  well  to  be 
wholly  unprejudiced  when  his  name 
comes  under  my  pen.  In  making  this 
confession,  I  probably  indicate  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  extraordinary  ascend- 
ency Gambetta  exercised  not  only  over 
his  countrymen  but  over  all  those  whom 
he  saw  and  who  heard  him.  I  have 
often  tried  to  analyze  the  reason  of  that 
ascendency.  It  was  due  in  a  great  part, 
no  doubt,  to  his  varied  powers  of 
speech  ;  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
affairs  of  men  ;  to  his  insight  into 
human  character,  which  enabled  him 
instinctively  to  treat  each  man  according 
to  his  temperament.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  gift  of  imparting  in  a  very  few  words 
and  as  few  moments  his  faith  to  his 
hearers.  Another  source  of  personal 
attraction,  and  of  his  influence  over 
men,  was  that  he  was  devoid  of  prej- 
udice as  to  the  opinions,  the  origin, 
and  the  bent  of  those  whom  he  met. 
Democracy,  in  his  eye,  was  not  a  sect, 
a  church — not  even  a  party  ;  it  was 
France  itself  ;  it  was  the  only  form  of 
government  which  he  thought  compatible 
with  the  greatness  of  his  country  :  to 
establish  this  democracy  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  France,  he  was  ready  to  work 
with  anybody  and  everybody.  No  per- 
sonal or  political  bias  could  keep  him 
from  extending  his  hand  to  a  foe  who 
would  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
common  cause.  To  a  political  friend 
he  would  say,  "  We  cannot  govern 
France  with  one  class  and  a  limited  set 
of  men  ;  let  us  relinquish  our  prejudices 
and  accept  the  services  even  of  those 
who  hold  an  opinion  different  from  our 
own."  To  a  political  enemy,  "  We 
differ  in  political  creed,  but  we  have 
one  common  object — the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  country.  Strive  toward 
that  object.  I  ask  no  more  of  you." 
Hence  the  extraordinary  influence  Gam- 
betta wielded  even  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Republican  institutions.  Hence, 
also,  the  curious  fact  that  beyond  the 
pale    of    Republicanism    there    was    a 


numerous  camp  of  admirers  who,  al- 
though attached  to  other  forms  of 
government,  were  genuine  Gambettists 
— ready  to  follow  him  almost  on  any 
ground,  however  much  their  opinions 
might  differ  from  his.  "  He  works  for 
the  Republic;  that  we  know,"  they 
would  say  ;  "  but  then  he  works  for 
France  ;  he  develops  her  powers  ;  he 
loves  the  army.  He  is  a  Republican, 
but  he  is  above  all  things  a  Frenchman." 
For  this  broad-minded  generosity  he  was 
often  blamed  by  his  own  partisans,  or 
rather  by  that  portion  of  the  Republican 
party  whose  wisdom  consists  in  the  pure 
and  simple  application  of  a  dogma, 
whether  it  fits  or  not  the  national  dis- 
position, with  weakness  and  lax  prin- 
ciples. They  are  now  finding  out  that 
but  for  the  great  strength  he  exerted  to 
conciliate  opponents,  or  to  disarm  their 
ill-will,  he  could  not  have  saved  the 
French  Republic,  and  afterward  estab- 
lished it  on  popularity.  I  recollect  the 
bitterness  with  which  certain  Republi- 
cans viewed  his  relations  with  certain 
generals  known  for  the  cruel  severity 
they  displayed  in  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Commune.  Many 
Republicans  knew  not,  or  would  not 
understand,  that,  when  M.  de  Broglie 
conspired  against  the  national  will  in  the 
period  known  as  the  crisis  of  the  i6th 
of  May,  Gambetta,  by  his  personal 
ascendency  over  those  influential  officers, 
prevented  them  from  joining  ^the  con- 
spirators, and  thereby  saved  the  Re- 
public. "  I  may  tell  you  now,"  said  to 
me  one  of  those  generals  two  days  after 
Gambetta's  death,  "  that  but  for  Gam- 
betta we  would  have  passed  over  to  M. 
de  Broglie  and  monarchy." 

And  yet  such  is  the  irony  of  events, 
and  the  folly  of  party  prejudices,  that 
this  invaluable  connection  of  Gambetta's 
with  several  influential  members  of  the 
army  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  most 
recent  political  failures,  and  of  his  cele- 
brated check  at  Belleville.  By  con- 
ciliating and  restraining  generals  who 
might  at  a  critical  period  have  turned 
the  scales  in  favor  of  monarchy,  he  in- 
curred the  charge  of  preparing  a  coup 
d'etat.  Because  he  wished  to  teach  his 
friends  and  followers  that  the  first  safe- 
guard of  French  democracy  was  the 
organization  of  a  strong  constitutional 
government  he  was  called   a   dictator. 
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Even  his  private  life  was  pried  into  and 
his  personal  honesty  challenged.  This 
will  be  considered  by  history  as  one  of 
the  dark  pages  of  the  growth  of  French 
democracy,  and  I  would  avoid  referring 
to  this  strange  period  of  folly  were  it 
not  that  it  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Gambetta.  When  last 
year  Gambetta  was  violently  assailed  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Republican  party, 
no  one  noticed  that  it  produced  any 
effect  on  his  mind.  I  may  as  well  say 
that  his  callousness  on  that  occasion  was 
only  external,  and  that  he  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  denunciations  of  the 
men  whose  battles  he  had  fought  and 
won.  It  was  the  only  time,  save  on 
his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  seen 
by  a  few  friends  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
For  he  was  not  as  stoical  as  people 
generally  believed  him  ;  his  indifference 
at  certain  insults  was  only  skin-deep,  and 
was  inconsistent  Avith  the  chivalry  of  his 
nature.  He  could  bear  without  flinch- 
ing the  insults  of  the  enemies  of  Re- 
publican institutions,  they  only  stimu- 
lated his  powers  of  combativeness  ;  but 
the  obloquy  of  Republicans  touched  him 
deeply  ;  on  that  occasion  they  went 
straight  to  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  not 
prone  to  reckon  overmuch  on  national 
thankfulness  and  personal  gratitude,  and 
he  said  recently  to  a  friend,  with  a 
melancholy  yet    sarcastic   smile,  "  You 

ask  me  why  I  forgive  M.   X ,   who 

attacked  me  so  wantonly  after  receiving 
so  many  boons  at  my  hands  ;  whom 
have  I  not  had  to  forgive  since  these  last 
ten  years  ?"  Gambetta  forgave  his  ac- 
cusers— all  save  one,  who  now  lives  satis- 
fied and  prosperous.  Yet  even  with 
him  Gambetta  was  generous.  He  might 
have  broken  him  as  a  reed.  His  revenge 
went  no  farther  than  to  forbid  him  his 
door,  deeming  that  on  this  earth  he  could 
never  face  him  again. 

He  was  infinitely  generous  and  loving 
to  his  private  friends,  and  even  went  to 
the  length,  on  their  behalf,  of  sacrificing 
his  private  means  and  risking  his  popu- 
larity. He  might  have  profited  by  his 
public  position  to  improve  his  private 
fortune  ;  indeed  he  was  credited  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  with  having 
done  so.  His  personal  wealth  was  put 
down  at  a  million  pounds  at  least  ;  he 
leaves  hardly  a  million  francs — £40,000 
— entirely   derived    from   the   premium 


realized  on  his  shares  in  the  two  news- 
papers inspired  by  him — the  Republique 
Fra7i^aise  and  Petite  Republique.  Under 
the  circumstances,  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  was  at  some  pains, 
considering  the  requirements  of  his 
position,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
that  the  bloated  millionnaire  of  Ville 
d'Avray,  whose  prodigalities  and  enor- 
mous fortune  were  so  loudly  denounced 
in  monarchical  and  radical  pamphlets, 
was  not  infrequently  the  victim  of  pecun- 
iary embarrassment.  This  was  to  him 
no  deprivation,  for  hard  days,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  known  by  the  man  of 
three-and-forty,  who  had  risen  like  a 
blaze  of  fire  to  notoriety  at  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  had  ever  since  amazed  the 
world  by  his  superb  gifts  of  energy, 
courage,  patriotism  and  political  ac- 
umen. Hard  days  were  those  when  his 
family  refused  to  allow  him  to  leave 
Cahors  and  the  grocer's  shop  for  Paris 
and  the  School  of  I^aw  ;  when  as  a  con- 
sequence of  family  displeasure  the  young 
Gambetta  had  to  study  and  live  on  the 
scantiest  means  with  his  old  aunt. 
Mademoiselle  Massabie.  But  he  never 
thought  of  fortune  or  money.  He  read 
hard  and  well,  and  never  ceased  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  to  study  and  learn. 
No  doubt  his  rich,  impetuous  southern 
nature  relished  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
but  these  were  to  him  altogether  second- 
ary. He  thought  so  little  of  himself, 
that  the  necessity  of  sparing  his  bodily 
strength  never  really  struck  him.  For 
years,  and  particularly  during  his  latest 
years,  he  seldom  slept  more  than  four 
hours  a  night,  throwing  away,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  and  party,  his 
strength,  his  health,  and  powers  of 
existence.  To  his  friends  his  ability  to 
bear  such  a  strain  was  a  constant  subject 
of  wonder,  but  he  bore  it  so  well  and  so 
gallantly  that  they  had  got  to  believe 
that  what  he  did  was  not  beyond  his 
strength  of  endurance.  They  were  sadly 
mistaken.  One  small  wound  sufficed  to 
cast  down  his  fatigued  frame,  and  was 
as  the  drop  of  water  which  makes  the 
glass  overflow. 

It  had  been  vain  on  their  part  to 
intercede  with  him  and  ask  him  to  work 
after  another  system.  To  struggle,  to 
throw  himself  body  and  soul  in  the 
strife,  to  be  active  with  the  pen  and  the 
tongue,    to   negotiate   in   the   morning, 
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address  multitudes  in  the  evening,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  diplomatist  and 
a  man  of  action,  all  this  was  life  to 
Gambetta  ;  of  this  thirst  for  work  and 
action,  he  was  hardly  a  master  ;  and 
even  had  he  been  willing  to  divert  some 
of  his  time  from  politics,  the  pressure  of 
public  business  which  bore  down  straight 
and  sure  upon  him  would  have  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  It  was  felt  every- 
where in  France  that  in  his  hands  lay 
the  veritable  source  of  government, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  power.  It 
found  him,  with  his  manifold  faculties 
and  ardor  of  temperament,  only  too 
ready  to  answer  the  appeal.  "  This 
impetuosity  of  blood,"  he  once  told  me 
recently,  "  I  have  constantly  applied 
myself  to  quell,  and  I  have  not  yet  quite 
succeeded.  It  was  my  mother's  gift  ; 
for  my  temperament,  I  know,  I  Jowe  it 
almost  entirely  to  her."  Gambetta  was 
closely  attached  to  his  old  father,  whose 
health  and  welfare  were  paramount  in 
his  mind  almost  to  his  last  breath  :  but 
by  race  and  temper  he  was  far  more  a 
Massabie  (his  mother's  maiden  name) 
than  a  Gambetta.  Yet  the  adjunction 
of  a  few  drops  of  Italian  blood  had  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  his  Gascon 
nature.  It  had  thrown  in  a  power  of 
self-restraint,  a  depth  of  calculation,  and 
an  indefinable  charm  ot  manner,  the 
contrast  of  which,  when  compared  with 
his  impetuous  and  impulsive  disposition 
and  other  attributes  of  southern  French 
blood,  always  surprised  and  struck  those 
who  knew  him  longest  and  best.  There 
was  ever  something  new  about  Gam- 
betta— something  unforeseen  and  really 
genial  to  be  got  out  of  him.  The 
numerous  resources  of  his  mind  ever 
threw  unwonted  light  on  the  question 
discussed  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  the 
political  arena.  If  a  political  combina- 
tion failed  to  succeed,  his  mind,  instead 
of  losing  time  in  the  expression  of  boot- 
less regret,  was  immediately  at  work  to 
discover  some  other  means  of  conquer- 
ing the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  or  his 
party's. 

One  thing,  indeed,  never  changed  in 
him — his  extraordinary  patriotism.  His 
love  for  his  country  was  intense  and 
overpowering.  Those  who  heard  his 
patriotic  outbursts,  a  mere  reflex  of  the 
flame  that  burned  within  the  orator, 
retain  'a.  vivid  recollection  of  their  fer- 


vency and  fire.  Even  they,  however, 
cannot  imagine  the  climax  to  which, 
among  intimate  friends,  he  could  attain 
when  dwelling  on  this  painful  subject. 
Then  it  was  dreadful  and  splendid  to 
hear  him  speak  of  the  eastern  frontier  ; 
and  now,  as  I  am  writing,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  had  still  in  my  ear  the  mag- 
nificent and  he;art-rending  accents  which 
revealed  the  depth  of  the  wound  which 
the  fatal  events  of  1870-71  had  wrought 
in  his  breast. 

II. 

Gambetta's  public  career  has  meas- 
ured exactly  thirteen  years.  It  is  within 
this  extraordinarily  short  period  that  he 
did  everything  which  secured  him  the 
attention  of  the  world.  For  the  name 
of  Gambetta  was  unknown  before  the 
Baudin  affair,  save  by  a  few  private 
friends  and  schoolfellows  who  long 
before  had  marked  him  out  for  fame. 
Among  the  qualities  he  displayed  during 
his  rapid  passage  through  French  con- 
temporary history,  few  hitherto  have 
remained  unchallenged.  I  will  presently 
deal  with  the  various  criticisms  upon 
him.  There  is,  however,  one  superiority 
which  is  nowhere  contested,  his  mastery 
in  the  art  of  speech.  That  he  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  age,  "  the  greatest 
orator  of  continental  Europe,"  said  the 
Daily  News,  none  who  have  read  his 
speeches  will  deny.  Many  of  these 
speeches  I  have  read  in  the  text  just 
after  hearing  their  delivery.  Masterly 
as  they  are,  they  give  but  an  incomplete 
impression  of  the  effect  produced  on 
those  who  listened  to  them.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  eloquence  ;  that  of  Gam- 
betta was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Eloquence 
in  him  was  a  native  gift  ;  it  came  with- 
out preparation,  in  private  conversation, 
at  the  tribune,  in  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, at  the  breakfast-table.  He  spoke 
as  Patti'  sings,  spontaneously,  without 
effort,  and  his  oratory  constantly  varied 
in  color,  in  accent,  in  intonation. 
Gifted  with  an  organ  of  great  compass, 
which  adapted  itself  exactly  to  the  par- 
ticular emotion  or  passion  felt  by  the 
orator,  he  was  equally  impressive  when 
speaking  almost jn  a  whisper  or  replying 
to  an  opponent  with  a  sharp  and  caustic 
repartee,  as  when  the  demon  of  elo- 
quence raged  within  him  and  goaded 
him  to  the  most  passionate  outbursts. 
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The  sight  he  offered  when  in  the  tribune 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  particularly 
in  these  last  years,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  his  contemporaries.  Surely 
no  modern  Frenchman  ever  gave  such  a 
picture  of  strength  and  grandeur.  He 
usually  began  in  a  thick,  husky  voice,  in 
a  few  heavy  sentences  ;  then  suddenly 
he  seemed  to  cast  aside,  as  if  by  one 
effort,  all  carnal  trammels,  and  he 
rushed  off  impetuously  into  his  brilliant 
course,  which  henceforth  nothing  could 
check  or  embarrass.  The  short,  thick- 
set, bull-necked  athlete,  who  had  pon- 
derously ascended  the  steps  of  the  trib- 
une, was  another  man.  Pacing  the 
tribune  with  alacrity,  his  enormous  head 
sunk  in  his  shoulders,  his  single  eye 
flashing  fire,  his  hands  clutching  the 
marble  slab  of  the  tribune  as  if  he  would 
crush  it  to  powder,  or  raised  above  his 
head  in  tragic  gesture,  he  struck  his 
hearers  with  fear,  anger,  or  admiration  ; 
and  then,  with  an  enormous  effort,  he 
would  carry  away  friends  and  foes — 
Monarchists,  Imperialists,  and  Repub- 
licans— into  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
Madame  de  Stael  relates  how  she  once 
went  to  the  National  Assembly  to  hear 
Mirabeau  attack  her  father,  Necker. 
She  hated  Mirabeau,  and  listened  at  first 
to  his  denunciations  with  pangs  of  fierce 
and  malignant  anger ;  but,  as  the 
speaker's  eloquence  rose  higher  and 
higher,  she  forgot  her  father  who  was 
being  trampled  under  foot,  herself,  her 
feelings,  everything,  and  madly  ap- 
plauded him.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the 
case  with  Gambetta's  political  enemies 
when  he  wrung  from  them  their  ap- 
plause. And  in  his  loudest  and  most 
violent  outbursts  there  was  nothing 
theatrical,  nor  vulgar,  nor  excessive  ;  it 
was  all  genial  and  spontaneous.  Then, 
unexpectedly  checking  himself,  he  would 
enter  into  the  elucidation  of  a  point  of 
political  or  administrative  business  ; 
alter  his  manner,  his  voice,  his  attitude  ; 
point  out  the  fallacies  of  his  opponent's 
thesis  ;  recur,  by  degrees,  to  his  former 
manner,  hurl  his  adversary  violently  to 
the  ground,  and  in  one  final  burst  carry 
everything  before  him.  That  he  felt  in 
the  tribune  none  of  that  emotion  which 
affects  some  of  the  boldest  and  most 
practised  speakers  was  obvious  enough. 
I  questioned  him  once  on  the  subject 
after  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  speeches. 


"  I  feel  no  emotion  when  I  ascend  the 
tribune,"  he  answered  ;  "it  is  only  in 
great  debates,  when  I  catch  the  Pres- 
ident's eye,  ten  minutes  before  opening 
my  mouth,  that  I  am  affected.  Then  I 
am  shaken  by  an  internal  tremor  about 
the  head  and  spine,  which  is  extremely 
painful,  but  does  not  last  more  than 
half  a  minute,  after  which  I  am  myself 
again."  That  his  speeches  were  not 
previously  studied  and  prepared,  I  had 
myself  a  conclusive  proof  last  year.  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  January,  on  the  day 
of  the  parliamentary  collapse  of  the 
Gambetta  cabinet  over  the  scrutin  de 
liste  question.  The  sitting  was  to  com- 
mence at  two  o'clock  ;  at  twelve  a  few 
friends,  among  whom  I  was,  were 
talking  at  breakfast  with  Gambetta  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  forthcoming 
battle.  Our  host  grew  by  degrees 
animated,  and,  impelled  by  objections 
intentionally  put  forth,  he  said  what  he 
intended  to  say  in  the  House,  and  made 
an  admirable  speech.  My  surprise  was 
great,  a  few  hours  later,  when  I  heard 
him  deliver  from  the  tribune  a  speech 
wholly  different.  It  was  admirable 
also,  and  the  gist  of  it  was  the  same  ; 
yet  it  was  quite  a  different  speech.  This 
curious  instance  of  improvisation  was 
the  commentary  of  what  he  told  me  on 
another  memorable  occasion — his  speech 
on  the  Egyptian  question.  "  I  never 
prepare  my  discourses  ;  I  never  think  of 
the  speech  itself.  The  speech  is  nothing 
to  me  ;  the  idea  I  want  to  put  forth  and 
demonstrate  is  all  that  I  think  of  in 
advance.  For  the  remainder  I  trust  to 
myself,  to  whatever  advantages  I  may 
derive  from  opportunity."  He  never 
cultivated  eloquence  for  the  sake  of  elo- 
quence. 

Such  was  Gambetta  as  an  orator,  one 
of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest 
master  of  oratorical  power  who  ever 
appeared  in  French  political  assemblies. 
His  masterly  eloquence  has  become  so 
identified  with  his  individuality  that  it 
has,  to  some  extent,  thrown  in  the 
shade  his  qualities  as  a  statesman.  On 
this  subject  I  will  say  of  him  what  he 
said  of  himself  :  his  gifts  of  speech  were 
only  a  means,  not  an  object.  He  had 
undertaken  to  found  democratic  institu- 
tions on  a  firm  basis,  to  reform  the 
spirit,  the  ideas,  and,  above  all,  the 
political    method    of     the     Republican 
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party  ;  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  elo- 
quence was  only  one  of  the  tools  of  this 
great  workman.  He  brought  it  to  bear 
on  men  and  events  ;  but  what  was  it  in 
comparison  with  the  political  sagacity  he 
displayed  in  disciplining  the  masses  of 
universal  suffrage,  in  obliging  every 
class  of  French  society  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  of  the  political  and  national 
monument  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life 
to  establish  ?  It  is  not  as  an  orator  that 
Gambetta  will  be  remembered,  at  least 
in  France  :  it  is  as  the  Founder  of  the 
French  Republic. 

To  measure  what  he  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  statesmanship,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  the  state  in  which  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Commune  had  left  France. 
Politically  speaking,  nothing  remained 
standing,  and  the  Government  of  France 
was  nameless,  because  it  partook  of  the 
character  of  all  regimes.  The  State  was 
handed  over  to  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  their  hos- 
tility was  backed  by  a  strong  reaction 
caused  by  the  excesses  of  the  Parisian 
rebellion.  The  question  was  not  whether 
monarchy  was  to  be  proclaimed,  but 
what  monarch  would  secure  the  crown. 
The  Bonapartists  meditated  a  second  de- 
scent at  Boulogne  ;  the  Orleanists  were 
negotiating  with  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bbrd  and  making  up  old  quarrels  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  army  and  the  administra- 
tion were  handed  over  to  all  the  anti- 
democratic influences  rampant  in 
France.  It  was  then  that  Gambetta 
reappeared  in  the  political  field,  and 
took  the  lead  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  essentially  a  creator  ;  he  had 
proved  it  in  the  provinces,  where  in  less 
than  three  months  he  sent  more  than 
600,000  men  in  the  field,  and  kept  the 
invading  parties  at  bay.  The  difficulties 
he  had  now  to  contend  with  were 
scarcely  less  great.  Circumstances  and 
men  were  against  him.  While  the 
reactionary  collision  of  the  National 
Assembly  strived  to  ruin  and  dishonor 
him,  he  had  to  discipline  his  friends,  to 
teach  them  the  advantages  of  discretion 
and  union.  More  than  one  challenged 
his  leadership;  Louis  Blanc,  that  political 
idealist,  was  foremost  to  challenge  his 
system.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends 
wanted  everything  or  nothing.  By  dint 
of  patience,  foresight,  and  constant  re- 


monstrance, the  young  statesman 
brought  them  to  understand,  at  least 
for  a  time,  that  the  essence  of  politics 
consists  in  obtaining  of  public  opinion 
and  of  circumstances  what  is  really 
obtainable.  His  next  effort  was  to 
show  the  French  bourgeoisie  that  the 
Republic  was  not  a  myth,  a  chronic 
state  of  revolution,  a  mere  opening  for 
the  experiment  of  more  or  less  absurd 
socialistic  Utopias,  but  a  form  of 
government  founded  on  the  wants  of  all 
classes,  and  offering  to  rich  and  poor 
sufficient  guarantees  of  stability.  Was 
he  a  mere  orator,  the  man  who  thus 
rekindled  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and  by 
sheer  good  sense,  opportune  boldness, 
and  shrewd  moderation  converted  his 
countrymen  and  brought  victory  to  his 
side,  although  the  State,  the  army,  and 
the  whole  potent  strength  of  the  execu- 
tive were  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents  ? 
Political  speakers,  we  have  had  plenty 
in  France,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
description.  The  orations  of  the  Berry- 
ers,  the  Jules  Favres,  the  Ledru  Rollins, 
the  Guizots,  the  Thiers,  are  still  within 
the  remembrance  of  the  living ;  but 
who  among  these  men  possessed  the 
rare  and  choice  faculty  of  accomplishing 
great  things,  as  well  as  indicating  them  ? 
Who  among  the  great  figures  of  French 
democracy  ever  united  the  power  of 
theory  and  that  of  execution  ?  If  that 
is  not  statesmanship,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  I  cannot  say  what  it  is. 

For  much  M.  Gambetta  trusted  to 
opportunity  to  favor  and  further  his 
designs  ;  the  main  object  he  pursued 
was  quite  definite  and  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
swerved  from  it.  He  was  deeply  con- 
vinced that  democracy  was  the  only 
form  of  government  compatible  with  the 
fortunes  and  growth  of  France.  But 
he  was  also  persuaded  that  democracy, 
renouncing  apish  imitations  of  the  first 
revolution,  and  the  dogmatic  errors  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  could  only 
thrive  by  being  practical.  Hence  his 
untiring  efforts  to  conciliate  all  Repub- 
licans of  the  same  bent  of  mind  as  his 
own,  and  to  convert  those  who  saw  in 
the  acts  of  the  Convention  the  gospel  of 
French  modern  democracy.  Not  that 
he  rejected  any  of  the  principles  con- 
secrated by  the  great  revolution  ;  what 
he  rejected  was  their  exaggeration  and 
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the  permanent  revolutionary  character 
which  was  wholly  out  of  place  at  this 
period  of  the  present  century.  Knowing 
the  dangers  of  political  proselytism,  he 
was  averse  to  any  propaganda  beyond 
the  French  frontiers.  He  rightly  thought 
that  the  definite  success  "of  Republican 
institutions  in  France  would  eventually 
carry  sufficient  weight  to  dispense  with 
meddling  with  other  people's  affairs. 

He  believed  also^ — and  this  convic- 
tion, in  spite  of  his  premature  death,  he 
has  succeeded  in  instilling  in  the  most 
important  section  of  the  Republican 
party — that  centralization,  political  and 
administrative,  was  not  the  necessary 
result  of  monarchical  institutions,  but 
that  it  was  the  indispensable  attribute  of 
the  French  nation.  Without  this  cen- 
tralization, he  thought.  France  could 
not  exist.  History  and  events  had  con- 
firmed him  in  this  belief,  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  political  system.  Far  from 
destroying  centralization,  the  first  revo- 
lution had  maintained  and  remodelled 
it,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  this  that  the 
Convention  was  enabled  to  resist  not 
only  an  European  coalition,  but  a 
formidable  rebellion.  In  the  course  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  repelled  in  the  south  (at 
Marseilles  and  Lyons)  alarming  attempts 
at  secession.  From  this,  and  other 
historical  circumstances,  he  concluded 
that  a  nation  composed,  like  France,  of 
so  many  different  elements,  could  only 
be  threatened  m  its  very  existence  by 
decentralization.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence Gambetta  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing partisan  of  State  rights.  "  It  is  all 
very  well,"  he  was  once  wont  to  say, 
"to  speak  of  decentralization  in  coun- 
tries naturally  protected  by  their  bounda- 
ries. Give  me  the  geographical  position 
of  England  and  I  will  try  decentraliza- 
tion as  much  as  you  please."  Hence, 
also,  his  preference  for  an  electoral  sys- 
tem which  would  free,  in  a  reasonable 
degree,  the  national  representation  from 
the  trammels  of  local  influence.  With 
the  system  of  scrutin  d' arrondissement, 
he  maintained  that  it  would  ever  be  im- 
possible to  constitute  a  governmental 
majority.  Experience  has  only  too  well 
realized  his  forecasts.  Scrutin  de  liste 
was  not,  to  him,  an  instrumentum  regni, 
but  the  only  manner  of  insuring  govern- 
mental stability  in  a  democracy  which. 


much  as  it  may  have  done,  has  yet  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  For  the  same 
reason  Gambetta. was  resolved  by  every 
loyal  means,  until  popular  instruction 
had  remodelled  the  mind  of  the  forth- 
coming generation,  to  resist  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Personally,  Gambetta  was  a  confirmed 
freethinker  ;  he  belonged,  though  with- 
out any  sectarianism,  to  that  section  of 
the  Comtist  school  of  which  Littre  was 
the  exponent  and  M.  Laffite  the  chief. 
His  religion,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  was 
patriotism,  and  that  he  carried,  as  I 
have  said  before,  to  an  extraordinary 
climax  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  tolerant 
in  his  intentions  toward  all  species  of 
religious  beliefs,  but  to  nothing  was  he 
more  sternly  hostile  than  to  the  trespass 
of  the  Church  into  politics.  He  would 
not  allow  that  there  could  be  a  power 
claiming  to  be  above  the  State  and 
bending  only  to  ultramontane  authority. 
The  State,  in  Gambetta's  view,  was 
France  itself,  and  none  could  be  allowed 
to  defy  its  sovereign  authority.  "  Let 
the  Catholic  Church,"  he  often  said  to 
Nuncio  Czacki  (who,  curiously  enough, 
was  almost  on  intimate  terms  with  him), 
"  let  the  Catholic  Church  remain  in  the 
Church,  let  the  clergy  confine  them- 
selves to  their  spiritual  avocations,  and 
they  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  at  my 
hands."  It  will  easily  be  understood 
how,  these  being  his  ideas,  he  was  irri- 
tated by  the  levee  en  masse  of  the  con- 
gregations of  monks  against  the  Repub- 
lican government  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  March. 
This  radical  measure,  in  his  opinion, 
was  urgently  required  for  two  reasons — 
the  first  was  that  if  the  Government 
capitulated  before  the  clerical  conspir- 
acy, whereof  the  monkish  insurrection 
was  only  the  offshoot,  it  was  doomed  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  clericalism  ;  the 
second  reason  was  that  the  Republican 
government  should  not  lose  so  momen- 
tous an  opportunity  of  aflSrming  its  power 
before  the  country.  In  this  his  native 
sagacity  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
national  bent  served  him  well.  The 
dispersion  of  the  congregations  certainly 
wounded  to  the  quick  many  religious 
convictions,  many  sincere  believers,  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  distinguish  between 
clericalism    and  religion  ;  and  yet  this 
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act  of  authority  immensely  strengthened 
the  Government  and  the  Republic. 
Government  in  France  is  never  more 
respected  by  the  masses  than  when  it 
shows  itself  possessed  of  decision  and 
authority.  This  very  notion  that  Gam- 
betta  was  essentially  a  man  of  govern- 
ment and  authority  was  the  chief  source 
of  his  immense  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  He  knew  that,  beyond 
and  above  a  limited  number  of  theoreti- 
cal Republicans  and  revolutionnaires,  the 
enormous  mass  of  French  democracy 
could  only  believe  in  the  duration  of  the 
Republic  if  the  Republic  showed  itself 
qualified  to  govern  with  a  strong  and 
resolute  hand.  He  knew,  as  the  country 
knows,  that  Republican  government  is 
only  possible  in  France  if  it  couples 
authority  with  liberty,  and  that  constitu- 
tional government  under  the  Republic 
cannot  last  unless  this  principle  be  un- 
derstood and  promptly  applied  by  those 
who  are  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  Gam- 
betta's  system  of  government  was  not 
directed  against  the  Church,  but  that 
one  of  its  chief  points  consisted  in  main- 
taining the  State  above  the  Church, 
which  is  very  different.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  foreign  critics  who 
are  at  pains  to  explain  the  militant  atti- 
tude of  the  French  Republic  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
that  France  is  the  scene  of  a  phenom- 
enon almost  obsolete  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  world.  In  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Italy,  in  almost  every  country 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  creed,  the  clergy 
is  national,  and  submits  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Not  so  the  French  epis- 
copacy, who,  although  bound  to  submit 
to  the  common  law,  and  to  counsel  the 
respect  thereof  by  an  arrangement  which 
has  the  force  of  a  treaty,  attack  the 
government  from  the  pulpit,  conspire 
with  pretenders,  and  recognize  no  other 
authority  than  the  Pope's.  And  when 
Leo  XIII. — a  pontiff  as  politic  and 
shrewd  and  far-seeing  as  his  predecessor 
was  impetuous  and  fanatical — counsels 
moderation  and  observance  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  coalition  of  French  bishops 
respectfully  disregard  his  injunctions. 
This  chronic  insurrection  of  the  clergy, 
their  hostility  to  Republican  institu- 
tions, their  defiance  of  national  su- 
premacy, is  what    is   called   in    France 


clericalism  ;  and  when  Gambetta  ex- 
claimed four  years  ago,  "  Cle'ricalisvie 
voila  rennemi,"  he  was  not  formulating 
an  excommunication  against  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  against  that  sinister  con- 
spiracy which  uses  the  forms  of  religion 
to  sap  and  extinguish  free  institutions  in 
France. 

in. 

And  now  that  this  great  and  powerful 
individuality,  feared  and  respected  by 
all  the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic, 
has  prematurely  disappeared,  it  will  be 
asked  to  what  extent  his  demise  affects 
the  security  of  the  political  edifice  where- 
of he  was  the  most  active  and  success- 
ful workman. 

Gambetta's  death  is  beyond  question 
a  heavy  blow  to  France.  In  less  than 
thirteen  years  he  had  achieved  that 
which  perhaps  no  man  accomplished 
before  him.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  he  leaves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
licans a  place  which  cannot  be  filled, 
and  which  no  one  among  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  will  attempt  to  fill. 
As  a  creator,  as  a  national  force,  Gam- 
betta cannot  be  replaced.  The  question 
is  whether  his  death  endangers  the  Re- 
public. Much  as  I  am  conscious  of  the 
incomparable  loss  suffered  by  France, 
much  as  I  am  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
Republicans,  as  a  governmental  party, 
have  yet  much  to  acquire,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
I  will  attempt  to  prove  it. 

The  Republic,  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, I  readily  admit  once  more,  is  still 
in  its  teens.  But  it  has  passed  that 
critical  period  when  its  existence  could 
be  affected  by  the  death  of  one  man, 
however  great.  When  Thiers  died,  it 
was  thought  that  the  days  of  French 
democracy  were  counted.  Since  then 
it  has  steadily  increased  in  influence  and 
organization.  Gambetta's  death  is,  it 
is  true,  an  incomparably  greater  loss  to 
the  Republic  than  Thiers's  ;  but  then 
the  Republic  is  incomparably  stronger 
now,  thanks  to  the  great  patriot  whose 
death  France  mourns,-  than  it  was  when 
Thiers  was  stricken  down.  Its  progress 
will  be  retarded  by  Gambetta's  absence  ; 
it  will  be  more  fitful,  more  contested, 
less  orderly  than  if  he  were  still  at  his 
country's  side  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
stopped.     The    immense    mass   of    the 
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French  people  have  really  become  at- 
tached to  the  present  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty  and  independence  ;  it  would 
require  enormous  faults  on  the  part  of 
their  Republican  leaders  to  forfeit  their 
favor  and  good-will,  and  these  I  cannot 
foresee.  1  can  well  imagine,  and  I 
could  almost  predict  one  by  one  the 
errors  the  Republicans  are  still  likely  to 
commit  ;  yet  they  are  sufficiently  wise 
not  to  commit  those  errors  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  a  nation 
could  condone.  The  real  and  genuine 
anger  spontaneously  manifested  through- 
out France  by  the  manifesto  of  a  Pre- 
tender,* the  surly  suspicions  entertained 
against  other  members  of  a  royal  stock, 
are  presently  confirming  these  forecasts. 
Gambetta  was  not  spared  long  enough 
to  lead  his  party  and  country  sufficient- 
ly far  in  the  path  of  safety  and  national 
greatness  ;  but  it  will  be  to  his  eternal 
honor  that  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  practical  Republican  Government. 

It  was  believed  after  his  death  that 
the  particular  section  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary majority  which  obeyed  his  leader- 
ship— the  Union  Republicairie — must  fall 
to  pieces  after  his  death.  The  Union 
Rcpublicaine  forms  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  portion  of  the  Parliament- 
ary majority,  and  it  had  been  significant 
if  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the  demise 
of  its  leader.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
taken  place  ;  it  has  even  been  swelled 
by  new  adherents.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious to  those  who  follow  closely  the 
progress  of  French  politics.  The  Union 
Repiiblicaine  can  no  more  be  broken  up 
by  the  death  of  Gambetta  than  the 
English  Conservative  party  was  dis- 
located by  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
constituted  on  definite  and  settled  prin- 
ciples of  government.  It  counts  the 
picked  men  of  the  Chambers,  those  who 
are  proficient  in  parliamentary  and 
committee  work,  and  who  are  apt  to 
shine  most  in  public  discussion — men 
like  M.  Ferry,  Waldeck  Rousseau,  Na- 
quet,  Raynal,  Leon  Renaud,  Rouvier, 
Spullere,  Allain  Targe,  Challemel  La- 
cour,  Humbert,  Cazot,  etc.,  all  marked 
out   for   future   ofifice.      There   are   no 

*  Prince  Napoleon. 


sectarians  among  them  ;  none  but  men 
of  business  and  practical  sense.  They 
invariably  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
form  the  governmental  strength  of  the 
Republican  party.  And  should  per- 
chance universal  suffrage  vary  in  its 
manifestations,  is  there  not  a  higher 
Chamber  which  disposes  of  a  powerful 
and  temperate  Republican  majority — a 
Senate,  rightly  described  by  Gambetta 
as  the  bulwark  of  Republican  institu- 
tions, which  would  correct  and  moderate 
such  transient  fluctuations  in  public 
opinion  ?  And  are  not  all  the  public 
administrations  filled  with  Republic- 
ans ? 

There  is  still,  it  is  true,  a  factor, 
which  some  put  down  as  an  unknown 
quantity — the  army.  Those  who  incline 
to  think  that  France  is  still  at  the  mercy 
of  a  military  pro?iunciamento  forget  two 
facts  of  paramount  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  French  army  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be  ;  not  even  what  it 
was  seven  years  ago,  when  M.  de  Broglie 
and  his  clerical  and  monarchical  friends 
attempted  to  force  monarchy  down  the 
country's  throat.  Compulsory  service 
has  rendered  the  army  an  exact  reflex 
of  the  nation  ;  it  is  essentially  national 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  tempera- 
ment :  and  while  the  soldiers  would 
follow  blindly  their  chiefs  in  a  foreign 
strife,  I  strongly  doubt  that  a  foolhardy 
general  could  bring  out  into  the  street 
three  regiments  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat. 
In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  ^^«/  d'etat  was  never  pos- 
sible in  France  except  when  such  chaos 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  governmental 
circles  that  national  displeasure  and 
indifference  favored  an  appeal  to  force. 
France  is  far  from  such  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. It  has  an  administration  strong- 
ly imbued  with  democratic  ideas,  an 
army  wherein  faith  in  Republicanism  is 
rapidly  prevailing,  politicians  able,  bril- 
liant, and  courageous.  None  have  felt 
more  than  they  the  immense  loss  .they 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  France's 
greatest  statesman  and  noblest  son  ;  but 
they  understand  the  responsibilities 
which  so  heavy  a  misfortune  entails  for 
them,  and  they  believe  that  the  task  now 
devolving  upon  them  is  not  beyond  their 
strength,  wisdom,  and  patriotism.  — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  M. 
Gambetta,  too  much  perhaps  ;  for  the 
absence  of  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
perspective,  peculiar  to  our  time,  has 
seldom  betrayed  itself  with  less  disguise 
than  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his 
untimely  death  ;  seldom  also,  be  it  add- 
ed, has  an  illusion  of  the  kind  been  more 
natural.  Here  indeed  we  have  no  calm, 
deliberate  comparison  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  as  when  a  young  French- 
man— a  friend  of  M.  Gambetta's,  by  the 
way — thought  fit  not  long  ago  to  discern 
an  Addison  lined  with  a  Sterne  in  a 
third-rate  Parisian  feuilletonist.  A  man 
who  might  not  have  seemed  great  by 
the  side  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Canning,  but 
who  towered  high  above  his  puny  con- 
temporaries, the  head  of  a  numerous 
political  party,  which  finds  itself  sud- 
denly disorganized  by  his  decease,  the 
centre-point  of  a  wide  circle  of  personal 
friends  who  were  wont  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  inspiring  breath  of  their 
lives,  disappears  all  at  once.  Is  it  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  friends,  parti- 
sans, nay  even  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  at  large,  should  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  magnifying  the 
relative  importance  of  one  who  was  all 
in  all  to  them  ?  The  floods  of  retro- 
spective admiration  are  beginning  even 
now  to  subside  ;  public,  if  not  private, 
sympathy  is  already  giving  way  to  a 
soberer  appreciation  ;  nor  did  the  pom- 
pous ceremony  with  which  the  French 
Government  has  honored  the  "  man  of 
the  people"  exhibit  any  signs  of  that 
heartfelt  grief  which  burst  forth  with 
irrepressible  violence  at  the  funeral  of 
Mirabeau — for  even  Mirabeau  has  not 
been  allowed  to  escape  comparison  with 
the  tribune  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  examine  with 
the  historian's  eye  the  career  and  the 
individuality  of  him  whose  place  has 
thus  unexpectedly  become  vacant,  with- 
out incurring  the  historian's  obligation 
to  relate  all  the  well-known  events  of  M. 
Gambetta's  public  life  ? 

I. 

Of  his  public  life  ;  for  the  private  life 
of  a  politician  does  not  belong  to  the 


historian,  or  belongs  to  him  only  as  far 
as  it  may  have  had  any  influence  upon 
his  public  life.  Of  M.  Gambetta  it  may 
be  said,  that  his  good-nature,  which  won 
him  so  many  personal  friends,  proved  of 
no  mean  assistance  to  him  in  his  public 
career  :  every  one  felt  that  his  vehement 
attacks  upon  his  political  adversaries 
were  not  the  expression  of  personal 
enmity,  as  every  one  felt  how  unable  he 
was  to  say  no  to  a  partisan.  His  sym- 
pathetic disposition  and  powerful  tem- 
perament attracted  and  subdued  even 
many  who  did  not  come  into  closer  con- 
tact with  him,  causing  them  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  much  that,  to  English 
eyes,  might  have  appeared  a  laxity  of 
morals.  So  also  his  incontestable  per- 
sonal integrity  served  to  extenuate  his 
excessive  indulgence  with  regard  to 
much  that  was  going  on  in  his  surround- 
ings. 

From  the  very  outset  M.  Gambetta's 
career  bore  the  impress  of  an  indomi- 
table, revolutionary  temperament,  which 
gave  the  tone  to  his  intellect,  to  his 
eloquence,  to  his  conduct.  It  never 
allowed  him  to  study  the  questions  he 
had  to  deal  with  calmly  ;  it  inspired 
him  with  that  dislike  to  particulars,  that 
partiality  for  generalities,  by  which  not 
only  his  speeches,  but  also  the  small 
number  of  official  despatches  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  dictate,  are  characterized. 
His  singularly  open  and  quick  intelli- 
gence recoiled  from  anything  that  re- 
quired slow,  patient  effort,  and  led  him 
to  believe  he  had  grasped  an  object  as 
soon  as  he  had  understood  its  general 
bearing.  Besides,  words,  high-sound- 
ing, happily  cadenced  words,  often  did 
him  good  service  in  lieu  of  ideas,  nor 
did  he,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
career,  even  feel  the  want  of  anything 
less  shallow  than  the  political  creed  of 
1792.  He  was  in  truth  well  aware  that 
words  convey  not  only  ideas  but  feelings 
likewise  ;  so  he  was  -wont  to  inebriate 
himself  no  less  than  his  listeners  by- 
means  of  passionate  words.  In  the 
whole  of  that  famous  speech  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  in  which  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  a  public  demonstration  against 
the  2d  of  December,  we  fail  to  discover 
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a  single  argument  or  even  an  appeal  to 
any  positive  law  ;  it  is  a  continuous 
storm  of  invective,  occasionally  marred 
by  breaches  of  good  taste,  or  pompous 
evocations  of  Cato  and  Thraseas,  but  at 
times  also  rising  to  a  truly  Archilochian 
vigor,  and  admirably  calculated  to  make 
the  defenders  of  legality  wince  under 
the  sting  of  its  shafts.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten,  when  we  incline  to  censure 
such  violent  and  unjust  attacks  as  these 
against  existing  law,  that  France  has 
never  ceased  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of 
revolution  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
even  at  times  when  a  dynasty  or  a  re- 
public appeared  most  firmly  rooted. 
The  frequent  use  and  abuse  of  the  bar 
in  France  for  political  purposes,  an 
"  irreconcilable"  opposition  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  country,  nay,  a 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September, 
which  overthrew  the  reeular  Govern- 
ment in  presence  of  a  conquering  enemy, 
ought  therefore  hardly  to  be  judged  with 
the  same  severity  with  which  it  would  be 
treated  in  England  ;  and,  in  fact,  M. 
Gambetta  never  incurred  any  blame 
from  his  countrymen  for  adopting  so 
clamorous  a  mode  of  obtaining  notoriety. 
He  succeeded,  moreover,  completely, 
and  five  months  later  was  elected 
Deputy  in  opposition  to  M.  Thiers,  who 
did  not  number  half  his  young  adver- 
sary's votes.  Nevertheless,  if  such  the- 
atrical debuts  have  their  advantages, 
among  which  we  may  rank  foremost 
that  of  leading  rapidly  to  success,  they 
have  also  their  disadvantages  ;  they 
leave  no  time  for  quiet  preparation.  A 
year  had  scarcely  gone  by  when  M. 
Gambetta  foiind  himself  a  member  of 
the  Government  ;  a  little  later  he  was 
even  at  its  head.  And  what  were  the 
intellectual  qualifications  he  brought  to 
so  responsible  a  position  ?  An  indiffer- 
ent classical  and  legal  education,  scanty 
acquaintance  with  business  either  public 
or  private,  and  consequently  a  very 
imperfect  and  altogether  insufficient 
knowledge  of  men — a  thing  not  to  be 
acquired  by  social  intercourse  only. 
The  tradition  of  1792  was  to  stand  in 
place  of  all  this.  The  war  of  extermina- 
tion, in  fact,  of  which  M.  Gambetta 
became  the  soul,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  performance  of  the  programme  of 
1792.  Perhaps,  had  he  but  perused 
Camille  Rousset's  book  on  the  Volun- 


teers of  1792,  he  might  have  thought 
twice  before  he  drove  the  raw  recruits 
from  the  provinces  into  a  hopeless 
struggle  ;  but  it  was  so  much  less 
trouble  to  cling  to  illusive  legend  than 
to  consult  matter-of-fact  history.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  a  general  call  to  arms 
that  saved  France  in  1792,  and  it  was 
by  a  general  call  to  arms  that  she  was 
again  to  be  saved  in  1870.  He  had  a 
far  easier  task  before  him  than  Carnot  ; 
for  he  found  a  well-organized  country 
where  no  reforms  were  requisite  either 
in  the  administration  or  in  the  army. 
He  had  only  to  pull  the  wires  of  official 
machinery,  and  in  a  few  days,  by  means 
of  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  mayors, 
the  whole  of  France's  carefully  regis- 
tered youth  was  on  foot,  bound  for  the 
various  military  depots,  just  as  in  an 
ordinary  annual  recruitment.  The  proc- 
ess was  even  an  easier  one  in  this  case, 
inasmuch  as  no  exceptions  were  made, 
and  examination  therefore  became  su- 
perfluous. His  desire  was  likewise  to 
'*  organize  victory"  after  the  pattern  of 
his  great  predecessor  ;  in  this,  however, 
he  signally  failed.  The  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  Generals  ventured  to  disobey 
the  dictator's  orders,  though  all  mur- 
mured sotto  voce,  foreseeing  that  their 
poor  young  soldiers  were  doomed  to 
certain  defeat,  shows  how  firmly  that 
French  centralization  is  established 
which  Napoleon  I.  created.  It  more- 
over gives  us  a  key  to  the  persistency 
with  which  M.  Gambetta,  instinctively 
perhaps  more  than  consciously,  clung  to 
the  tradition  of  a  strong  centralized  power 
during  his  whole  career.  And  here  is 
the  point  where  error  became  culpable. 
Assuredly  it  was  passionate  love  of  his 
country,  not  personal  ambition,  which 
actuated  Gambetta  ;  yet  this  patriotism 
was  combined  with  a  degree  of  over- 
estimation  of  his  own  powers  which 
went  beyond  all  bounds.  If,  before  we 
undertake  a  grave  responsibility,  each 
of  us  incurs  the  moral  obligation  of 
asking  himself,  quid  valeant  huftieri,  quid 
ferre  recusent  ?  how  much  more  impera- 
tive is  this  necessity  when  an  empire  is 
at  stake,  when  thousands  of  lives  may 
be  sacrificed  ?  Gambetta  never  thought 
of  putting  so  simple  a  question  to  him- 
self. He  was  full  of  self-confidence. 
Of  strategy  or  tactics  he  knew  nothing, 
of  administration  and  organization  little 
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or  nothing  ;  yet  his  self-confidence  never 
abandoned  him — his  genius  would  suffice 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  :  and  his  genius  failed  him  ; 
his  armies  were  defeated,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  lives  sacrificed,  un- 
utterable sufferings  caused — and  France 
was  not  saved. 

But  her  honor  was,  say  some.  Let 
us  see  how  far  this  is  true.  Till  now  a 
nation  has  never  been  thought  to  have 
forfeited  its  honor  by  avowing  that  it 
was  defeated  after  its  regular  army  had 
been  destroyed,  or  by  being  forced  to 
relinquish,  instead  of  conquering,  a 
province.  Neither  Russia  after  Sebas- 
topol,  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  and  the 
mortification  of  being  excluded  from  her 
own  seas  ;  nor  Austria  after  Solferino 
and  Sadowa,  and  the  loss  of  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  deemed  themselves  dis- 
honored, nor  were  they  considered 
dishonored  by  others,  although — espe- 
cially in  the  latter  instances — the  van- 
quished had  not  one  victory  to  register 
on  their  side.  Was  France  really  dis- 
honored by  Sedan  and  the  loss  of 
Alsace  ?  None  but  Frenchmen  have 
ever  called  in  question  the  valor  of  the 
French  troops  ;  none  certainly  are  less 
disposed  to  do  so  than  the  enemies  of 
France,  who  have  borne  witness  loudly 
to  the  staunch  bravery  of  the  French  in 
every  encounter.  Neither  individuals  nor 
nations  incur  dishonor  through  misfor- 
tune, provided  they  do  all  they  can  to 
resist  their  adverse  fate  ;  and  this  France 
surely  had  done.  The  prevailing  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  if  we  except 
Paris,  shut  up  and  deluded  by  false 
reports,  was  to  the  same  effect.  The 
"  Sauveur  de  r/iofineur"  legend  was  not 
concocted  till  three  or  four  years  later, 
partly  as  a  weapon  against  the  Govern- 
ment, partly  as  a  soothing  balm  to 
wounded  national  pride,  just  as  the 
legend  of  Napoleon,  who  was  held  up  to 
execration  in  1815,  only  sprung  up 
toward  1820.  In  both  cases  the  nation 
was  actuated  by  a  very  natural  feeling 
in  accepting  (he  legend  and  making  it 
its  own  ;  but  in  both  the  origin  of  the 
legend  was  artificial.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  quickly  contemporary  history 
can  be  forgotten.  By  whom  was  the 
madness  of  the  resistance  after  de- 
feat in  1870  denounced  and  deprecated  ? 
Was  it  only  by  Bonapartists  and  Legit- 


imists, by  Moderates  and  prudent 
men  such  as  Thiers  and  Jules  Simon? 
Was  not  "  the  dictatorship  of  inca- 
pacity" loudly  censured  by  Republicans 
of  the  purest  water,  !like  George  Sand 
and  Lanfrey  ?  Did  not  the  entire  na- 
tion proclaim  by  the  February  elections, 
its  abhorrence  of  war,  its  contempt  for 
what  is  now  termed  the  country's  honor, 
its  fervent  wish  for  peace  ? 

In  one  sense,  however,  this  fruitless, 
hopeless,  nay,  all  but  criminal,  resist- 
ance has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
to  France  herself  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  has  contributed  more  than 
anything  to  postpone  the  probability  of  a 
new  war.  This  may  at  first  seem  para- 
doxical ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
who  know  France  well,  and  are  not  led 
away  by  words  and  appearances,  will 
side  with  me.  One  of  the  causes,  the 
principal  cause  indeed,  of  the  war  of 
1870  was  the  fact  that  France  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  war  really  means. 
It  was  fifty-five  years  since  the  last  inva- 
sion had  taken  place,  and  but  few  sur- 
vivors still  remained  who,  having  seen 
it  at  a  mature  age,  were  able  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Government.  Undoubtedly  the  pre- 
vailing impression  was,  that  French  arms 
were  invincible,  and  that  the  war  would 
take  place  on  the  enemy's  territory. 
Neither  of  these  convictions  can  any 
longer  be  entertained,  and  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  is  awake  to 
the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  even  of 
invasion,  in  case  of  a  war  of  retaliation. 
On  this  account,  too,  they  are  cautious 
to  avoid  any  step  that  may  lead  to  war 
as  long  as  they  consider  their  chances  of 
victory  doubtful,  whether  it  be  as  re- 
gards numbers  or  alliances.  Whoever 
has  once  witnessed  the  horrors  of  an 
invasion  is  loath  to  advocate  war  ;  and 
the  generation  to  whom  that  lot  has 
fallen  in  France  must  have  time  to  die  out 
before  war  can  again  be  seriously 
thought  of ;  only  the  young  genera- 
tion born  toward  1870  might  again 
have  le  cceur  leger  enough  to  drearn  of 
it.  Now,  if  peace  had'  been  concluded 
at  Ferrieres,  only  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  France,  a  few  frontier  depart- 
ments alone,  would  have  seen  what  war 
is,  and  had  an  idea  of  its  mitigated 
horrors  ;  for  the  campaign  would  have 
remained    a   strictly   military  one,   and 
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would  hardly  have  affected  the  rest  of 
the  nation  beyond  wounding  its  pride. 
By  prolonging  resistance  against  all 
hope,  two  thirds  of  the  country  became 
the  scene  of  war.  Amiens  and  Rouen, 
Orleans  and  Le  Mans,  underwent  the 
humiliation  of  the  conqueror's  presence, 
and  those  departments  even  which  were 
spared  invasion  had  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  seat  of  warfare  to  witness  its 
cruelties,  many  to  perish  on  the  battle- 
field or  to  languish  in  the  enemy's 
prisons,  more  still  to  bring  home  wiih 
them  mortal  wounds  and  incurable  dis- 
eases. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gambetta  exhibited 
warfare  in  all  its  ghastly  reality  ;  not  a 
glorious  struggle  fought  by  professional 
soldiers  at  a  distance  from  home — before 
Sebastopol  or  at  Solferino — but  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  waged  by  the 
youth  of  all  classes  almost  under  the 
very  eyes  of  their  parents,  with  its  ter- 
rific cortege  of  burning  villages  and 
ransomed  towns,  its  hardships  and  its 
atrocities — a  thing  not  so  easy  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  generation  who  wit- 
nessed it.  Neither  will  it  be  forgotten 
that  Metz  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  army  when  the  negotiations  took 
place  at  Ferrieres,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  remained  French  ;  nor 
will  they  forget  that  the  Commune  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  pro- 
tracted siege  of  Paris  and  the  absence  of 
the  regular  army.  That  both  these  cir- 
cumstances would  have  greatly  facili- 
tated a  war  of  revanche,  no  one  can 
doubt  ;  and  indeed,  had  peace  been 
concluded  in  September,  1870,  Europe 
would  most  likely  have  seen  a  new  war 
between  France  and  Germany  ere  this. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  Gambetta  un- 
doubtedly has  largely  contributed  toward 
rendering  hatred  to  Germany  in  France 
more  popular  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  he  succeeded  in  rendering  war  un- 
popular. 

II. 

The  most  effective  and  most  benefi- 
cial part  of  M.  Gambetta's  career  was 
the  period  from  1873  to  1877,  when  he 
fought  for  the  Republic  which  M.  Thiers 
had  founded,  and  which  the  Conserva- 
tives were  foolishly  menacing.  Both  by 
his  talents  and  by  his  temperament  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  attack  and  to 


destroy  ;  his  indomitable  courage,  his 
inexhaustible  strength,  his  wonderful 
popular  eloquence,  placed  hnii  at  the 
head  of  the  resistance  against  the  attacks 
which  the  Republic  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  during  those  four  years.  His 
speeches  at  that  time  ought  not  to  be 
read  in  the  collection  of  them  he  was 
imprudent  enough  to  publish  :  the  argu- 
mentation in  them  is  poor,  the  com- 
position loose,  the  style  careless,  the 
repetitions  so  frequent  as  to  become 
tautologies,  the  invective  is  often  of 
doubtful  taste  ;  as  for  originality  of 
ideas,  we  seek  for  it  in  vain.  What 
rendered  these  now  unreadable  speeches 
so  powerful  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance, was  the  fire,  the  spontaneousness, 
the  strength  of  conviction,  the  wonder- 
fully striking  antitheses  which  he  hurled 
to  the  multitude,  and  which  became 
their  watchwords.  Never  was  there  a 
better  example  of  demagogic  oratory 
than  his,  never  a  worse  one  of  states- 
man's eloquence.  Moreover,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  his  individuality  lent  its 
support  to  his  oratory.  He  had  but  to 
present  himself  before  a  numerous,  not 
too  cultivated  audience,  to  take  it  by 
storm.  I  say  "  not  too  cultivated  an 
audience  ;"  for  men  of  a  refined  mind 
were  on  their  guard  from  first  to  last 
against  the  fascination  of  the  man  as 
well  as  of  the  orator,  from  whom  they 
had  nothing  to  learn. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  eloquence  won 
over  a  large,  still  hesitating  portion  of  the 
population  to  the  side  of  the  Republic. 
For  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
majorities  who  even  at  that  time  voted 
for  the  Republican  candidates,  and 
which  have  gone  on  increasing  eve, 
since.  Many  of  these  votes  were  givenr 
as  French  electors  are  accustomed  to 
give  them,  in  favor  of  the  established 
Government,  whatever  might  be  its  form, 
or  out  of  opposition  to  the  Conservative 
attacks  against  it,  which  made  them 
quite  as  uncomfortable  as  revolutionary 
attacks  could  have  done.  Besides,  the  al- 
ready numerous  abstentions,  which  have 
since  augmented  to  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds,  on  an  average,  of  the  voters, 
added  to  the  by  no  means  despicable 
minorities,  might  really  have  induced  the 
Conservatives  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority was  on  their  side.  Their  mistake 
was,  not  in  appealing  to  the  country,  but 
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in  appealing  to  it  in  behalf  of  a  Monarchy 
which  had  yet  to  be  defined,  instead  of  a 
Republic  which  existed  ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  they  would  have  had  the  whole 
of  that  silent  majority  with  them.  Had 
they  all  been  true  Conservatives  at 
heart,  instead  of  the  partisans  they  were, 
their  policy  would  have  led  them  to 
rally  frankly  to  the  Republic,  as  MM. 
Dufaure,  Remusat,  Montalivet,  C. 
Perier,  and  others  did.  They  might 
then  have  hindered  M.  Thiers  from 
leaning  too  strongly  toward  the  Left  ; 
and  by  so  doing  they  would  have  saved 
the  Republic  :  as  it  was,  they  left  it  lo 
Leon  Gambetta  to  do  ;  and  he.  did  save 
it,  but,  in  doing  so,  perverted  it. 

The  Government  has  continued  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  class  in  France 
from  1789  to  1877.  Even  before  the 
great  Revolution  it  was  the.  higher 
bourgeoisie  which  held  most  of  the  civil 
offices,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  were  financiers  and  members 
of  the  bar.  This  element  became  de- 
cisively predominant  from  1789,  and 
under  the  first  Empire  there  already 
began  a  fusion  of  the  ancient  nobil- 
ity with  the  old  middle-class  families 
which,  till  1877,  had  been  the  ruling 
class  in  France.  This  ancient  bourgeoisie 
was  not  distinguished  by  wealth  alone  ; 
much  oftener  their  claim  to  considera- 
tion consisted  in  family  traditioh,  in  a 
refined  education,  or  the  tenure  of  office 
through  many  successive  generations. 
All  this  was  to  undergo  a  change  after 
the  victory  of  1877.  The  reign  of  the 
new  layers  of  society  [les  nouvelles 
couches)  announced  by  Gambetta  was  to 
commence,  and  he  it  was  who  chiefly 
promoted  their  accession  to  power. 
Himself  the  son  of  a  grocer,  he  lent  a 
willing  hand  to  procure  Government 
posts  and  seats  in  Parliament  for  all 
half-educated  grocers'  sons,  while  their 
fathers  became  his  electoral  basis.  Even 
he,  with  his  almost  unlimited  influence, 
was  of  course  unable  to  do  away  with 
the  entire  staff  of  the  admirably  organ- 
ized civil  service,  which  has  enabled 
France  to  indulge  in  the  perilous  luxury 
of  six  successive  political  revolutions 
and  invasions  during  a  period  of  eighty 
years  without  its  foundations  being 
shaken  ;  still  he  introduced  quite  enough 
of  the  new  element  to  neutralize  the  old 
one,  and  completely  to  alter  the  charac- 


ter of  the  French  bureaucracy,  let  alone 
the  Parliament,  elected  and  then  "  puri- 
fied" under  his  inspiration  —  nay,  al- 
most under  his  dictation.  Thus  one 
might  assert  that  French  democracy 
in  reality  dates  only  from  1877,  and 
that  it  was  Gambetta  who  led  it  to 
victory  and  power.  For  the  words 
"  French  democracy"  must  not  be 
understood  to  mean  the  reign  of  work- 
men and  laborers,  any  more  than  Athe- 
nian or  Roman  democracy  signified  the 
sovereignty  of  slaves  ;  their  real  mean- 
ing is  the  reign  of  the  lower  middle-class 
of  tradespeople — the  pork  butchers  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  "  tailors  and 
glovemakers"  of  Goethe,  and  of  their 
aspiring  descendants.  These  naturally 
find  their  leaders  in  men  who  are  just  a 
degree  above  them  in  thought  and  edu- 
cation, sufiicienlly  superior  for  them  to 
feel  a  thrill  of  flattering  satisfaction  at 
being  able  to  understand  them,  suffi- 
ciently near  their  own  level  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
class,  which  after  all  is  still  peuple 
enough  to  feel  the  power  of  demagogic 
eloquence,  which  an  audience  composed 
of  more  disciplined  thinkers  is  less  dis- 
posed to  appreciate.  Hence  the  envy 
and  distrust  of  this  lower  middle-class 
toward  those  whose  thoughts  they  feel 
themselves  unable  to  enter  into  ;  they 
are  ready  to  admit  Pericles  and  Caesar 
on  condition  that  they  descend  to  their 
own  level,  and  not  without  constant 
suspicion  of  them  on  account  of  their 
aristocratic  origin  ;  but  the  real  men  for 
them  are  Cleon  and  Marius — the  neque  lit- 
teras  grxcas  didici  flatters  them  as  much 
now  as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago,  be- 
cause it  is  a  species  of  justification  of 
the  reign  of  utilitarian  half-culture.  And 
even  with  their  idol  they  were  exacting. 
When  Gambetta  once  ventured  to  select 
a  man  of  refined  education  and  superior 
talent,  if  not  of  high  birth,  M.  J.  J. 
Weiss,  to  fill  a  post  for  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified,  he  met  with  violent 
opposition,  and  was  even  forsaken  in 
the  hour  of  need  by  many  of  his  aher- 
ents,  to  punish  him  for  thus  betraying 
their  common  interests.  It  is  well 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  how  con- 
temptuously they  look  down  upon  the 
laboring  multitude  from  the  height  of 
their  relative  superiority  and  worldly 
prosperity,   and  do  more  in   reality  to 
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excite  their  hatred  and  envy  than  an 
aristocratic  Government  could  do.  The 
last  five  years  have  shown  this  sufii- 
ciently  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
none  of  the  300,000  Parisian  workmen — 
the  "drunken  slaves"  who  had  given 
him  so  rough  a  reception  at  Belleville — 
followed  the  tribune's  hearse  to  the 
grave,  while  the  T^oVitical  parvenus  were 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  reasserting 
their  patriotic  sentiments  without  in- 
curring the  obligation  of  acting  up  to 
them. 

However,  what  gave  so  great  an  im- 
portance to  the  revolution  of  1877  was 
not  merely  that  a  new  class  had  acceded 
to  government  in  place  of  the  one 
which  had  been  ruling  France  for  three 
previous  generations,  but  also  that  this 
revolution  was  the  first  one  in  eighty 
years  which  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  edifice  which  Napoleon  I.  con- 
structed, and  which  till  then  had 
weathered  all  storms  successfully.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  Gambetta  ruled 
France,  absolutely  though  irresponsibly 
(1878-1881),  there  was  not  a  smgle  na- 
tional institution  but  was  either  threat- 
ened or  actually  altered  in  substance. 
Even  the  new  Republican  Constitution 
of  1875  was  menaced  with  a  revision, 
and  the  Senate  which  it  had  instituted 
with  abolition.  The  independence  of 
the  judges — which  the  Restoration,  the 
Government  of  July,  the  Second  Re- 
public, and  the  Second  Empire  had 
respected — was  destined  to  destruction 
by  the  introduction  of  removability  ; 
public  instruction  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  repeated  reforms  which  entirely 
changed  the  traditional  character  of  the 
national  education  ;  the  army,  whose 
strong  organization  neither  its  crushing 
defeats,  brought  about  by  superiority  of 
numbers  and  skill,  not  by  bravery,  had 
impaired,  nor  the  reforms  introduced  by 
M,  Thiers's  Government  had  essentially 
altered,  began  to  regard  its  future  with 
uncertainty  and  misgivings  since  Gam- 
betta announced  the  intention  of  exact- 
ing the  three  years'  military  service  in 
1878.  The  finances,  which,  thanks 
to  M,  Thiers,  had  been  set  to  rights  in 
a  wonderfully  short  time,  are  now  again 
completely  entangled,  the  annual  budget 
overstepping  three  milliards,  and  the 
floating  debt  amounting  to  the  same 
sum— a  circumstance  which  might  give 


rise  to  serious  complications  at  a  mo- 
ment of  general  disturbance.  Above  all, 
uncalled  for  and  gratuitously  vexatious 
warfare  has  been  vvaged  against  the 
Church,  the  whole  gravity  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared ;  for  till  now  it  is  the  regular 
clergy  alone  which  has  suffered,  and 
on  this  point  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
are  indifferent  ;  but  the  secular  clergy 
also  has  been  threatened  by  M.  Paul 
Bert,  and  those  who  know  France  well — 
and  I  mean  by  France  not  Paris  alone 
but  the  provinces  likewise — cannot  fail 
to  apprehend  that  the  question  would 
be  viewed  in  a  different  mood  by  the 
country,  were  bishops  and  curates  to  be 
molested. 

The  way  in  which  Gambetta  used  his 
unlimited  power  was  no  less  mischievous 
than  the  objects  he  pursued.  For  four 
years  he  remained  an  unchecked  mas- 
ter, and  he  showed  himself  in  peace  the 
same  man  who  during  the  war  had  made 
heroes  or  traitors  of  France's  best  gener- 
als at  his  pleasure,  reviled  the  gallant 
troops  who  had  done  their  duty  so  man- 
fully, treated  the  enemy  as  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  the  neutrals  as  cowards,  mag- 
nified insignificant  advantages  into  great 
victories,  and  in  short  only  acknowl- 
edged the  spasmodic  inspirations  of  his 
caprices  and  passions.  Now  it  was  the 
enemy  within  that  he  attacked — first 
applying  himself  to  purify  the  staff  of 
officials  from  high  to  low,  for  no  garde 
champetre  was  appointed,  no  debit  de 
tabac  granted  without  being  first  sub- 
mitted to  his  approval  ;  then  turning  to 
Parliament,  and  forcibly  annulling  near- 
ly all  the  Conservative  elections,  even  a 
minority  being  deemed  troublesome. 
Even  when  President  of  the  House  he 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  self-control, 
and  he  was  unable  to  moderate  his  own 
language,  neither  could  he  refrain  from 
interrupting  Conservative  orators  from 
the  Speaker's  seat.  For  if  Gambetta 
had  but  few  of  the  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions of  a  statesman,  he  had  still  less  of 
a  statesman's  temperament.  The  former 
is  proved  by  his  despatches  when  Prime 
Minister  ;  the  latter  by  his  attitude  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and,  more 
than  all,  by  his  fall  from  power.  Had 
he  really  changed  since  then,  as  many 
assert  ?  Men  rarely  change  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  either  morally  or  intellect- 
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ually,  and  we  are  unable  to  find  out 
anything  which  he  has  either  said  or 
done  that  might  lead  us  to  infer  a  modi- 
fication either  in  his  views  or  in  his 
feelings  during  the  ten  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  dismissal.  But  if 
no  change  had  taken  place,  has  the 
Republic  any  great  reason  to  regret  his 
disappearance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
however  much  his  untimely  end  and  the 
tragic  mode  in  which  it  occurred  may  be 
deplored  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  benefit  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  had  Gambetta 
lived,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  his 
authority,  which  had  been  greatly  im- 
paired during  the  short  term  of  his  re- 
sponsible official  government,  he  would 
have  come  into  office  a  second  time  : 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  his  second 
government  would  have  infallibly  led  to 
a  Communist  outbreak,  for  to  this  party 
he  was  especially  obnoxious.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  are  clear  :  some  gen- 
eral or  other  would  have  put  down  the 
revolt  and  seized  the  dictatorship  ;  the 
Republic  might  have  continued  to  live 
on  nominally  ;  in  reality,  a  military 
despotism  would  have  taken  its  place. 

For  Europe  likewise — we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  say  it — Gambetta's  dis- 
appearance cannot  but  be  an  advantage. 
Not  that  he  would  really  have  succeeded. 


even  had  he  been  at  the  helm  again,  in 
bringing  about  a  fresh  war,  for  this  his 
own  people  would  never  have  allowed 
him  to  do  ;  but  his  very  presence  lent  a 
welcome  pretext  to  those  periodical  warn- 
ings from  Varzin  by  which  peace  is  so 
frequently  and  unpleasantly  disturbed, 
without  being  really  imperilled.  That 
a  war  of  retaliation  will  nevertheless 
occur  sooner  or  later  is  more  than 
probable  :  only  it  will  not  be  until  those 
who  witnessed  the  great  war  of  1870 
have  withdrawn  from  public  life  ;  not 
until  France  grows  weary  of  the  fireside 
policy  she  is  now  so  intent  upon,  and  of 
the  mediocrity  which  is  governing  her  ; 
not  until  she  once  more  confides  her 
sovereignty  to  those  classes  which  for- 
merly ruled  her,  or  the  sons  of  the  present 
parvenus  have  had  time  themselves  to 
acquire  a  sort  of  tradition  ;  not  until 
what  has  been  disorganized  is  again 
restored — above  all  things  the  army,  of 
which  every  Frenchman  is  well  aware, 
albeit  loath  to  own  it,  that  it  is  far  from 
ready  at  present.  In  other  words  this 
century  will  not  witness  a  new  conflict 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  for,  I  re- 
peat it,  although  hatred  of  the  German 
is  popular  in  France,  war  is  unpopular, 
and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  it  so 
than  M.  Gambetta. — Contemporary  Re- 
view. 
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There  are  some  men  of  whom  it  is 
the  sad  fortune  that  throughout  their 
lives  the  praise  and  blame  that  they  ex- 
perience are  given  in  an  equally  exagger- 
ated degree  ;  they  are  never  free  from 
the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  fierce 
battle  which  partisans  raise  around  their 
work  and  their  character,  and  when  they 
die  they  may  almost  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  that  one  of  their  number  who 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  to — 

"  Die  not— never  having  lived — but  cease  ; 
And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mould  falls 
close." 

As  to  many  such,  the  temper  of  their 
friends,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  the  circumstances  among 
which  their  lot  is  cast,  are  responsible 
for  the  separateness  of  their  lives,  for 


the  dust  of  praise  or  blame  which  sur- 
rounds their  achievements  and  their 
failures.  But  for  others — and  these 
perhaps  are  the  nobler  spirits — friend- 
ship, circumstance,  and  surroundings, 
are  less  responsible  than  some  strange 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  intellect, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  unite  with  them- 
selves a  portion  of  the  practices  and 
theories  of  every-day  life,  and  to  reject 
without  hesitation  all  that  is  incompati- 
ble. Such  as  these  last  are  of  the  old 
prophetic  temper  ;  of  this  race  have 
sprung  those  who  in  every  generation 
have  raised  their  voices  in  denunciation 
or  warning  of  the  creeds  among  which 
they  lived.  They  may  have  no  gospel 
to  deliver  ;  their  voices  may  carry  no 
message  that  the  world  can  profit  by. 
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Clear  messages,  as  George  Eliot  tells  us, 
are  rare  in  the  world  of  to-day  but  if 
their  discontent  is  sufficiently  genuine  to 
affect  their  lives,  if  their  peisonality  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  affect  the  lives  of 
others,  and  if  their  genius  is  sufficiently 
great  to  proclaim  itself  as  a  thing  apait, 
having  a  special  and  inimitable  character 
of  its  own — then,  whatever  may  be  the 
perversities  and  fantasies  of  such  men, 
they  are  sure  to  become  leaders  of  those 
who  share  their  peculiarities  without 
possessing  their  power.  And  the  resist- 
ance of  the  world  at  large  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  any  such  cult  has  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  intensifying  the  zeal  with 
which  its  eccentricities  are  manifested — 
of  causing  the  statement  of  the  creed  to 
be  made  in  cruder  and  cruder  terms.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  leader  of 
the  school,  wearied  by  the  desertion  or 
disgusted  by  the  shallowness  of  his  fol- 
lowers, breaks  with  them  and  his  old 
theories,  and  becomes  like  other  men  ; 
but  more  frequently  he  is  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  clientele,  and  what  was  at  first 
a  mere  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  a  pas- 
sionate revolt  against  convention,  be- 
comes the  very  "  habit  of  his  soul." 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time, 
so  soon  after  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti's  death,  and  while  so  many  of  his 
associates  and  relations  are  still  alive, 
to  discuss  the  question  how  far  the 
peculiarities  of  his  paintings  and  poetry 
were  due  to  inherent  personal  char- 
acteristics, and  how  far  to  the  surround- 
ings and  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  but 
it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  his  art  without  making 
some  mention  of  those  circumstances, 
for,  perhaps,  in  no  painter  of  modern 
times  was  the  personal  and  the  artistic 
life  so  strangely  intermingled.  Some 
note,  too,  must  be  taken  of  that  curious 
association,  long  since  famous  by  the 
title  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
which  owed  its  chief  impulse  to  the  over- 
mastering influence  of  this  artist. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  criticise  so 
severely  the  strangeness  and  the  mourn- 
ful tendency  of  Rossetti's  pictures  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  who  do  not  scru- 
ple to  attribute  to  the  painter  deliberate 
affectation  and  assumed  grief  for  the 
mere  sake  of  eccentricity  or  effect, 
would  do  well  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  his  Italian  descent,  his 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  4 


father's  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
his  own  great  sorrow  in  losing,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  wedded  life,  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  so  passionately  attached. 
An  alien  in  race  and  an  alien  in  spirit, 
suffering  from  keen  private  grief,  and 
met  without  by  an  opposition  to  his  art, 
which  made  up  in  personal  invective 
what  it  lacked  in  reasonable  judgment, 
it  is  perha[)s  little  wonderful  that  young 
Rossetti,  conscious  as  he  must  have 
been  of  great  and  original  powers,  iso- 
lated himself  from  the  general  public, 
and  found  a  bitter  consolation  in  giving 
up  to  dreams  of  the  past,  those  powers 
which  had  no  longer  any  object  in  the 
future. 

Every  one  knows  by  this  time  that 
well-worn  story  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren,  of  the  fury  with  which  they 
were  both  attacked  and  defended,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  dv/ell  upon  it  here  ;  but 
it  is  worth  noting  that  practically  Ros- 
setti  was  the  sole  head  and  front  of  the 
movement  Mr.  Holman  Hunc  was  a 
man  of  supreme  industry,  undoubted 
keenness  of  observation,  and  technical 
skill  ;  but,  though  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple, he  had  no  great  original  pictorial 
ability.  What  he  has  done — and  much 
of  it  is  very  beautiful  and  very  noble 
work — has  been  done  with  an  infinity 
of  labor,  often  prolonged  over  years, 
upon  each  single  picture.  Mr.  Millais 
was,  as  an  artist,  gifted  with  every  fac- 
ulty except  that  of  caring  what  he 
jjainted  or  drew  ;  he  was  as  impartial  as 
the  sunlight  that  falls  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  The  quickening  influence 
that  fell  upon  both  these  men,  and 
aroused  their  intelligence  and  stirred 
their  feelings,  was  the  passionately  emo- 
tional genius  of  Rossetti,  and  looking 
back  to  early  Millais  pictures,  one  can 
see  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  upon 
the  canvas — "  Here  I  was  painting  what 
Rossetti  felt  :  here  his  influence  had 
passed  away.' ' 

If  any  of  my  readers  happen  to  have 
the  early  quarto  edition  of  Tennyson's 
poems  with  the  illustrations,  and  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  draw- 
ings therein  by  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Ros- 
setti ;  and  then,  with  these  designs  in 
their  mind,  go  and  examine  the  Ros- 
settis  which  are  now  being  displayed 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  they  will  see 
beyond  doubt  whose  was  the  guid- 
29 
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ing  influence  among  the  so-called  pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  why  it  was  that  traces 
of  mediaeval  Italy  kept  cropping  out  in 
realistic  pictures  of  English  orchards, 
or  illustrations  of  sacred  history.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  drawing  by  Mr, 
Holman  Hunt  in  illustration  of  the 
Lady  of  Shalott.  Why,  it  is  a  Rossetti 
in  all  its  main  points  !  Face  and  figure, 
and  arrangement  of  drapery  and  pose, 
are  all  due  to  the  influence  of  the  last- 
mentioned  painter.  And  any  number  of 
similar  illustrations  might  be  given.  If 
the  history  of  this  strange  artistic  move- 
ment— strange  alike  in  its  inception,  its 
fierce  energy,  and  its  brief,  stormy  life — 
ever  comes  to  be  told  from  the  inside, 
as  alone  it  can  be  adequately  written,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  Rossetti  was  the  head,  the  brain, 
of  the  Society,  and  that  it  was  only  his 
extraordinary  personal  influence  which 
gave  any  coherence  to  the  practices  of 
the  various  members.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  now,  though,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
blamed  for  saying  it  in  so  many  words, 
that  neither  Mr.  Millais  nor  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  is  of  the  reforming  type  of  char- 
acter. They  were  once,  when  they  were 
square  men  in  round  holes  ;  and,  to  this 
day,  their  art  is  better  for  the  "  Sturm 
und  drang"  period  through  which  Ros- 
setti hurled  it.  But  the  influence  is 
gone — had  faded  long  before  he  died  to 
whom  it  owed  its  origin  :  and  many  an 
admirer  of  "  The  Awakened  Con- 
science" of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  "  Mari- 
ana" of  Mr.  Millais,  must  have  found 
the  want,  in  the  same  painters'  later 
pictures,  of  the  deep  poetical  feeling 
which  has  sprung  from 

"  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.' 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  Rossetti's 
art,  and  trying  to  estimate  its  worth, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a 
set-off  against  many  eccentricities  and 
deficiencies  of  treatment,  and  many 
limitations  of  thought  and  feeling,  we 
have  this  fact — that  it  was  powerful  to 
trouble  the  artistic  Bethesda  to  the  very 
depth  of  its  sluggish  waters,  and  to  set 
artists  upon  new  tracks  of  execution 
and  new  impulses  of  thought.  It  is  no 
mean  praise  to  a  painter,  that,  under  his 
awakening  power,  other  painters  did 
better  and  more  vital  work  than  they 


have  done  before  or  since  ;  and  that  the 
forward  impulse  in  art  which  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  creating  bids  fair 
to  widen  out  into  issues  of  which  no  one 
can  at  present  predict    the  end. 

But  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  de- 
fend Mr.  Rossetti  as  the  leader  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  nor  to  ask  for  fame  for 
him  on  any  secondary  ground  whatever. 
I  am  desirous  to  point  out  again  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  this  master  in  the  two  arts  in 
which  he  labored  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this  (if  my  readers  will 
pardon  me  a  single  word  of  personal 
explanation),  because  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  late  by  several  persons  of  a 
desire  to  depreciate  the  work  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  and  to  attribute  to  it 
demoralizing  influences  which  it  does 
not  possess.  The  sentence  which  so 
afflicted  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he  left  off 
writing  criticisms  of  contemporarypaint- 
ers — "  Damn  the  fellow,  why  doesn't 
he  back  his  friends  ?" — has  been  hurled 
at  me  directly  or  indirectly  many  times, 
and  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
make  painters  understand  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  admire  great  qualities  without 
shutting  the  eyes  to  weak  ones,  or  that 
one  can  honestly  enjoy  a  picture,  and 
yet  be  forced  to  consider  it  neither  a 
Titian  nor  a  Michael  Angelo.  The  re- 
sult is  that  because  a  writer  is  not  a 
partisan  upon  one  side,  it  is  straight- 
way concluded  that  he  must  be  a  par- 
tisan on  the  other,  and  if  he  ventures  to 
find  fault  with  a  single  pre-Raphaelite 
failing,  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  admire  a  single  pre-Raphaelite  great- 
ness. Of  course  such  reasoning  is 
absurd,  but  even  absurdity  becomes 
worth  demolishing  when  it  gains  uni- 
versal acceptance  ;  and  in  the  art-world 
of  London  at  the  present  day,  it  is  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
any  view  of  the  matter  which  is  not, 
either  professedly  or  actually,  a  partisan 
one.  Are  you  for  Belt  or  Verheyden  ? 
That  is  the  form  of  question  nowadays 
in  other  artistic  matters  than  the  great 
libel  case  ;  and  the  man  who  murmurs 
"  Arcades  ambo''  in  reply  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  or  more  probably 
still  as  a  spy  in  the  camp. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  regards 
Mr.  Rossetti's  work,  I  must  say  at  once 
that  I  propose  to  consider  it  as  a  whole, 
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not  confining  one  portion  of  my  remarks 
to  the  poetry,  another  to  the  painting, 
but  treating  both  manifestations  of  his 
intellect  together.  And  this  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  possible  to  separate  them  without 
doing  both  the  painter  and  the  poet 
gross  injustice.  Of  the  technical  per- 
fection of  workmanship  in  each,  a  few 
words  will  have  to  be  said  separately  ; 
but  for  the  discussion  of  the  more 
emotional,  imaginative,  and  purely  in- 
tellectual qualities,  the  two  divisions  of 
art  must  here  be  considered  as  one. 
Now,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  sub- 
ject's painting,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  poetry,  there  runs  one 
dominant  idea,  and  only  one — "  Love 
baffled  by  Death."  It  is  on  this  that  he 
rings  the  changes  —  very  beautiful 
changes  they  are,  touching  it  deftly  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  dressing 
it  up  in  all  kinds  of  strange  and  fantas- 
tically beautiful  garments,  hinting  at  it 
subtly  through  images  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  shadowing  it  forth  in  various 
allegorical  ways,  proclaiming  it  fiercely 
as  in  the  voice  of  one  just  bereaved.  But 
always,  if  we  look  long  enough  at  poem 
or  picture,  we  find  the  trace  of  this  idea  ; 
speaking  broadly,  this  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  'of  his  philosophy.  We 
say  the  end,  for  with  the  victory  of 
death  the  master  seems  to  close  his 
story,  though  now  and  then  he  hints  to 
us  that  he  has  heard  of  a  heaven  and  a 
hell  where  all  will  be  set  right.  Still, 
these  are  not  part  of  his  saying  or  his 
painting  ;  they  may  be  true,  but  they 
are  not  the  facts  that  impress  him,  they 
are  too  faint,  too  far  off,  for  his  pencil 
or  his  verse.  Or  if  he  tells  us  of  them 
at  all,  he  does  so  in  such  glowing  sensu- 
ous images,  with  so  resolute  an  adher- 
ence to  natural  facts,  that  we  recognize 
only  another  earth  in  his  "  Paradise" 
or  his  "  Inferno."  Mark,  for  instance, 
how  the  "  Blessed  Damozel  leans  out 
from  the  gold  bar  of  heaven." 

"  And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  ihe  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm." 

It  was  said  once  by  a  writer  anxious 
to  make  out  a  case  against  the  pre- 
Raphaelite   school   of    modern   poetry, 


that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Rossetti's  verse  was  its  sensuality,  and 
certain  quotations*  were  given  to  prove 
this.  Time  has  effectually  disposed  of 
that  charge,  and  the  misrepresentations 
on  which  it  was  founded  have  been 
adequately  confuted  ;  but  it  has  hardly 
been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  real 
ground  of  the  accusation  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  poet-painter  being  unable  to 
dissever  his  pictorial  from  his  poetic  fac- 
tilty.  He  habitually  thought  (if  such  an 
expression  is  allowable)  in  terms  of  paint- 
ing. He  could  not  dissever  his  most  pure- 
ly intellectual  ideas  from  color  and  form, 
and  it  is  the  intrusion  of  these  physical 
facts  into  his  poetry  in  places  where  they 
are  unexpected  and  unnecessary  that 
gives  to  hasty  readers  and  superficial 
critics  such  a  wrong  impression.  And 
in  the  same  way  as  he  charges  a  poem 
with  more  color  and  form  than  it  can 
well  bear  with  reference  to  its  special 
subject,  so  does  he  charge  his  pictures 
with  a  weight  of  idea  which  their  form 
and  color  scarcely  realize,  and  in  both 
he  calls  upon  the  spectator  to  be  at  once 
the  witness  and  the  interpreter  of  his 
work.  From  this  there  results  in  his 
poetry  the  following  effect — that  he  is 
at  his  finest  when  he  has  to  tell  some 
plain  story,  or  exemplify  some  compara- 
tively simple  thought,  the  insertion  into 
which  of  physical  facts  will  heighten  the 
meaning  rather  than  jar  upon  it  ;  or  in 
verses  which  treat  intellectual  ideas  from 
a  purely  sehsuous  basis,  such  for  in- 
stance as  in  those  sonnets  which  are 
concerned  with  the  passion  of  love. 
When,  however,  he  seeks  to  treat  either 
a  purely  intellectual  or  a  purely  spiritual 
subject,  he  fails  almost  inevitably,  and 
that  apparently  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  Like  Antaeus,  if  he  is  held  off 
the  heart  too  long  his  strength  fails  him. 
It  is  this  painter-like  quality  which 
makes  his  verse  so  puzzling,  for  in  idea 
it  is  almost  without  exception  of  a 
singularly  pure  and  intellectual  char- 
acter. Turn  from  his  verse  to  his 
painting,  and  the  same  curious  contradic- 
tion is  forced  upon  our  attention.  We 
find  continually  in  his  pictures,  where 
the  painter's  individuality  is  most  mani- 
fest, that  the  reproduction  of  the  sensu- 


*  The  above  verse  was,  if  I  remember  right, 
one  of  the  number. 
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ous  part  of  his  subject  is,  so  to  speak, 
interfered  with  by  the  strange  half  re- 
fining, half  abstract,  quality  of  his 
intellect.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
his  treatment  of  the  form  of  the  human 
body,  in  which  he  has  two  methods, 
both  adapted  to  the  same  end,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  both  unconsciously  tending  to 
the  same  end.  One  is  to  leave  out  as 
much  as  possible  all  detailed  drawing,  to 
suffuse  the  whole  body  in  a  mist  of 
color,  in  which  no  modelling  of  flesh  or 
structure  of  bone  is  clearly  visible.  The 
other  method  is  to  accentuate  those 
portions  of  the  body  or  the  features 
which  best  help  to  express  emotion,  and 
so  to  use  and  arrange  them  as  to  pro- 
duce a  definite  emotional  idea.  The 
long  necks  in  which  so  many  of  his 
female  figures  rejoice,  the  slender  hands 
with  fingers  turning  round  one  another, 
the  heavy  curved  lips,  and  all  the  other 
physical  peculiarities  to  be  traced  in  his 
works,  are  all  due  to  the  passionately 
sensuous,  but  equally  passionately  intel- 
lectual, nature  of  Rossetti  ;  they  are 
the  record  of  a  man  whose  sense  of 
beauty  was  alw'ays  being  disturbed  by 
his  sense  of  feeling. 

It  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
sense  of  beauty  upon  which  his  great 
praise  must  be  founded.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate test  by  which  a  painter  must  be 
judged.  Artists  may  tell  us  that  this 
detail  is  impossible,  and  that  that  is 
absurd  ;  the  moralist  may  preach  that 
there  is  here  too  morbid  an  insistence 
upon  one  idea  ;  the  general  public  may 
deplore  the  lack  of  their  much  loved 
catchpenny  subjects  ;  and  the  Philistine 
may  laugh  at  the  eccentric  form  in  which 
Mr.  Rossetti's  ideas  are  produced.  But 
if  the  net  result  is  beautiful,  if  the  one 
idea  is  truly  and  finely  expressed,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  painter  has  been 
achieved  ;  and  the  world,  which  is  only 
unjust  for  a  brief  space — too  often, 
alas  !  the  space  of  a  lifetime  — will  not  let 
the  work  die.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  artists,  especially  so 
many  English  and  French  artists,  split  ; 
their  pictures  are  frequently  possessed 
of  every  merit  save  that  one  which  alone 
would  justify  their  existence.  And  in 
this  respect  the  subject  of  my  article  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  supreme 
artist.  In  some  of  his  works,  especially 
in  his  later  ones,  when  the  fatal  influence 


of  chloral  was  beginning  to  wither  his 
powers,  there  are  distortions  and  even 
uglinesses  such  as  can  scarcely  be  con- 
doned, and  it  is  impossible  to  help  re- 
gretting that,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  the  influence  of  one  woman's 
face  should  have  been  so  great  as  to 
appear  in  all  his  chief  characters — now 
as  Proserpine,  now  as  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  so  throughout  the  range  of  his 
poetical  fancies  and  the  old  legends  with 
which  he  occupied  his  pencil.  But 
when  all  these  deficiencies  are  subtracted 
or  allowed  for,  there  remains  a  series  of 
pictures  'which  have  such  marvellous 
glory  'of  coloring,  such  intensely  vivid 
feeling,  and  such  beauty  of  detail,  that  I 
at  least  know  not  where  to  find  their 
parallel.  They  are  living,  breathing 
poems,  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  strong, 
so  passionate  and  so  pure,  as  to  appear 
to  be  the  last  word  possible  upon  their 
various  subjects.  Take  as  an  example 
of  this,  the  picture  of  the  painter's  wife, 
done  after  her  death,  and  entitled 
"  Beata  Beatrix."  The  subject  is  sim- 
ple enough — a  three-quarter  length 
figure  of  a  woman,  whose  head  has 
fallen  slightly  backward  upon  her 
shoulders  in  sleep,  which  we  feel  will 
soon  be  that  of  death.  Fluttering  in 
front  of  her  is  a  crimson  bird,  bearing  a 
poppy  in  its  mouth  ;  behind  her  a  sun- 
dial ;  while  in  the  distance  of  the 
Florentine  streets  stand  Dante  and  the 
Angel  of  Love  watching.  "  Descrip- 
tions of  pictures,"  as  some  one  says, 
"  are  stupid  things  at  the  best  ;"  but 
here  they  seem  to  me  even  more  than 
usually  inadequate.  No  amount  of  de- 
scription could  convey  any  hint  of  the 
intense  and  beautiful  peace  which  marks 
this  painting.  It  is  like  that  of  summer 
woods  at  early  dawn,  before  the  first 
bird  has  begun  to  sing  and  the  last  star 
faded.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  face  and 
its  expression  are  perfect  ;  the  whole 
picture  tells  its  story  with  an  emphasis 
only  the  more  clear  because  of  its 
intense  quietude.  Like  the  whisper  of 
a  great  actress,  we_  hear  and  feel  the 
weight  of  every  syllable.  And  techni- 
cally it  is  as  fine  as  it  is  emotionally, 
for  curiously  enough  in  this,  probably 
his  finest  picture,  Rossetti  shows  little  or 
none  of  that  wilfulness  which  is  so 
frequently  present  in  his  works.  The 
drawing,  if  not  very  markedly  good,  is 
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unobtrusive  and  unobjectionable  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  drapery  (always  a 
strong  point  with  this  artist)  is  simplicity 
and  dignity  itself,  the  position  full  both 
of  grace  and  suggestion,  and  represent- 
ed with  the  utmost  ease  ;  while  of  the 
coloring  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  picture 
is  suffused  with  a  misty  sunshine,  and 
all  the  hues  therein  are  somewhat  low 
in  tone  ;  but  into  their  transparent 
depths  the  eye  looks  down  and  down  as 
through  the  still  waters  of  a  lake  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  some  very 
marvellous  piece  of  quiet  music  played 
at  a  great  distance.  This  picture,  too, 
gives  us  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  strange  combination  of  realism  and 
idealism  in  Rossetti's  painting,  a  com- 
bination which  is  of  course  due  to,  and 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  more  than  one 
manifestation  of,  that  habit  of  mind  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  What 
may  be  called  the  furniture  of  his  pict- 
ures, the  caskets  which  his  women  hold 
in  their  hands,  the  censers  and  candle- 
sticks and  musical  instruments  which 
they  use,  or  the  flowers  or  foliage  with 
which  they  are  adorned  or  surrounded, 
is  almost  invariably  drawn  and  painted 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  skill  from 
the  objects  themselves.  And  those  who 
went  to  the  sale  of  the  painter's  effects 
which  took  place  last  spring  must  have 
seen  many  of  the  strangely  shaped  in- 
struments and  brazen  vessels  which 
appear  in  these  pictures.  But  with  all 
this  attention  to  natural  or  artificial 
fact,  Rossetti  is  far  from  being  a  real- 
istic painter  ;  indeed  it  is  only  in  these 
subsidiary  facts  that  his  realism  shows. 
His  manner  of  painting  flesh  and  dra- 
pery is  utterly  opposed  to  that  which 
obtains  so  greatly  in  the  present  day, 
which  takes  account  of  every  variation 
of  texture,  which  in  fact  aims  at  pro- 
ducing the  actual  impression  on  the 
eye  which  is  produced  by  the  real  thing. 
In  the  sense  that  Alma  Tadema  is  a 
flesh  painter,  or  M.  Lefebvre,  Rossetti 
is  none — and  would  not  be  if  he  could. 
It  seems  strange  that  this  man,  who 
has  been  accused  so  strongly  of  sensual- 
ism, would  have  undoubtedly  said  that 
the  modern  practice  of  representing  the 
nude  model  was  degraded  in  feeling  and 
inartistic  in  practice. 

What  he  attempts  to  do  in  his  paint- 


ing of  flesh  is  to  combine  its  translucen- 
cies  of  color  with  as  much  of  the  form 
as  he  can  without  making  the  details  too 
prominent,  but  never  to  suggest  the 
actual  texture  of  the  flesh  itself — never 
to  put  a  nude  model  on  to  his  canvas. 
When  he  paints  a  woman  who  shows 
breast  or  arm,  he  does  it  as  frankly  as 
a  Greek  would  have  done,  and  with  as 
absolute  a  reliance  upon  its  being  the 
right  and  natural  thing.  The  coarse- 
ness which  strikes  so  vividly  one  who 
enters  the  French  Salon  for  the  first 
time,  and  sees  hanging  on  every  side 
life-size  studies  of  nude  models,  is  en- 
tirely absent  from  his  work,  nor  can 
any  hint  of  such  feeling  be  found  there- 
in. One  reason  for  this  lies  probably 
in  the  fact,  which  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  which  the  history  of  art  proves 
to  be  certain,  that  really  great  color  can 
hardly  give  an  impression  of  coarseness. 
It  seems  somehow  as  if  color  were  a 
furnace  which  burned  up  in  its  fierce  heat 
all  mean  and  unworthy  things.  But 
a  still  stronger  reason  is  probably  that 
of  the  painter's  own  personality — one 
which,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  show, 
sought  not  to  clothe  physical  fact  with 
emotional  and  intellectual  ideas,  but  to 
express  these  ideas  in  terms  of  fact. 
The  difference  may  very  likely  appear 
to  my  readers  to  be  slight  and  unim- 
portant ;  to  me,  I  confess,  it  is  the 
reverse.  The  man  was  a  poet  by  nature, 
he  became  an  artist  by  education  and 
owing  to  an  intense  desire  to  express 
himself  in  painting  as  well  as  in  song. 
The  last  medium  afforded  his  passion- 
ate, southern  spirit  the  glory  which  \he 
needed  ;  the  first  gave  an  outlet  to  the 
melody  with  which  his  nature  was  en- 
dowed. The  action  and  reaction  were 
very  subtle,  and  one  can  see  now  that 
while  the  painting  certainly  prevented 
his  poetry  from  being  as  fine  as  it  might 
have  been  ;  the  poetry  invariably  upheld 
and  dignified  his  painting  even  in  its 
wildest  moments.  Across  both,  the  re- 
flection of  the  man's  own  vivid  Italian 
disposition  often  fell  with  startling 
effect,  obtruding  itself  and  its  feelings 
into  every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  diverse  manners  ;  and  one  of 
the  strangest  qualities  in  this  painter's 
strange  art,  is  the  continual  conflict, 
both  in  his  paintings  and  his  poems,  of 
the  passionate    egotism  which  was  the 
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natural  bent  of  his  mind,  intensified  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness  which  is,  per- 
haps, his  strongest  intellectual  char- 
acteristic. 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  in  poetry 
or  in  painting  that  this  conflict  shows 
most  clearly  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  in 
both,  and  the  finest  work  in  either  art 
is  to  be  found,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  in  such  subjects  as  those  in 
which  the  dramatic  presentment  of  the 
poem  or  painting  is  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  some  personal  mood.  It  is  this 
which  gives  their  intense  power  to  such 
j5oems  as  "  Jenny"  and  "  The  Last 
Confession,"  and  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  ballad  and  the  paintings  of  "  The 
Blessed  Damozel  ;"  it  is  this  which 
gives  point  and  meaning  to  the  pictures 
of  Beatrice  and  Dante  ;  and  again,  it  is 
this  which  interferes  continually  with  his 
dramatic  realization  of  many  poetical 
ideas  with  which  he  deals,  but  from 
which  he  cannot  expel  his  own  person- 
ality, and  which  appear,  in  his  present- 
ment of  them,  so  tinged  with  subjective 
influences  as  to  be  dramatically  feeble. 
There  is  probably  no  record  of  a  painter 
whose  personality  grew  to  be  so  sub- 
merged in  the  form  and  face  of  one 
woman  as  did  that  of  him  of  whom  we 
are  writing.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  everything  he  wrote  and  painted 
could  be  traced  to  her  in  one  way  or 
another. 

But  this  is  a  personal  matter  upon 
which  I  have  no  right  to  dwell  ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
man  being  what  he  was — being  "  out  of 
suits  with  fortune,"  more  or  less,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  having  suffered 
the  great  loss  of  his  wife  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  united  to  her,  and  being 
subsequently  possessed  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  face  which  he  has  made 
so  familiar  to  us,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  life  his 
painting  grew  to  be  little  more  than  a 
desponding  echo  of  itself,  an  oft-re- 
peated cry  of  grief  or  weariness. 

If,  however,  we  take  his  work  in  its 
best  period,  between  the  dates,  that  is 
to  say,  of  1850  and  1870,  and  look  with 
especial  care  at  the  earlier  drawings,  we 
find  that  if  the  painter  repeated  himself 
in  later  years,  it  was  from  no  lack  of 


invention  or  imagination,  and  that  his 
earlier  works,  indeed,  show  an  inventive- 
ness and  a  fancy  which  are  only  too 
exuberant,  and  are  apt  to  waste  their 
power  by  being  too  lavishly  displayed. 
In  the  Fine  Arts  Club  at  Savile  Row 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  collection 
of  Rossettis  which  is  especially  rich  in 
his  early  water-color  works,  and  in  these 
alone  is  to  be  found  sufficient  artistic 
material  to  supply  an  ordinary  painter 
for  his  lifetime.  We  cannot  stay  to 
mention  these  separately,  but  must  just 
call  attention  to  the  very  lovely  one 
which  represents  the  first  meeting  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  a  drawing  which, 
for  bright  beauty  of  color,  originality  of 
treatment,  and  vivid  grasp  of  its  subject, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  Rossetti  ever  con- 
ceived. In  this,  as  in  many  others  of 
the  same  period,  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  the  heavy  despairing  state  of 
mind  which  shows  in  his  later  work. 
They  are  bright,  almost  blithe,  in  con- 
ception, and  are  painted  with  a  simple 
purity  of  color  which  is  akin  only  to 
that  used  by  the  very  early  Italian  paint- 
ers. Looking  at  these,  we  understand 
the  early  work  of  Millais  and  Hunt,  and 
see  whence  it  derived  its  inspiration. 
And  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  these 
works  are  infinitely  more  English  in  the 
style  of  face  and  personality  they  depict 
than  those  of  later  years. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  one  scene 
of  English  modern  life  which  the  painter 
attempted — the  picture  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Found"  and  drawn  in  illus- 
tration of  a  ballad  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
one  of  Eossetti's  oldest  friends.  It 
represents  a  woman  "  found"  in  London 
by  her  quondam  lover,  after  many  a  year 
of  shameful  life.  He  is  holding  her 
hands  and  looking  down  toward  her  ; 
she  has  shrunk  away  from  his  touch  and 
gaze,  and  is  crouching  against  a  low 
wall.  In  the  background  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river  ;  by  the  side  of  the  man 
stands,  not  without  its  added  touch  of 
terrible  meaning,  a  cart  with  a  netted 
calf  bleating  piteously.  The  time  is 
early  morning,  and  the*t>ridge  and  dis- 
tance are  blue  and  misty  ;  the  whole 
picture  is  pale  and  cold  in  its  effect  of 
color.  This  the  Academy  catalogue 
informs  us,  not  quite  correctly,  was 
painted  in  1882  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was,  I  believe,  painted  in  1868,  or  there- 
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abouts,  and  was  only  slightly  altered, 
and,  my  informant  assures  me,  con- 
siderably spoiled  in  1882.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  some  intrinsic  evidence 
for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  for  the  same  subject,  which 
is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Club,  wherein  the  face  of  the  countryman 
is  different  and  far  finer  in  expression 
than  in  the  finished  picture.  The  chief 
interest  centres  in  the  face  of  the  woman, 
and  it  is  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Mr.  Rossetti  has  shown  in  this  portion 
of  the  picture  which  renders  it  so  su- 
premely interesting.  It  is  an  idyll  of 
London  life  such  as  few  artists  have 
cared  to  grapple  with,  painting  the  naked 
truth  with  no  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  many  of  those  who  see  it  are  no 
doubt  excessively  shocked  at  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  scene. 
But  it  is  a  fitting  corollary  to  its  painter  s 
poem  of  "  Jenny" — it  is  the  last  word 
which  was  needed  to  render  that  story 
complete.  In  very  truth  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  been  able  to  imprint  on  a  woman  s 
face,  seen  in  one  supreme  moment, 
traces  of  all  the  gay,  reckless,  shame- 
ful, shameless,  horrible  life  she  has  led 
since  first  she  lay  among  "  the  blown 
grass  in  the  meadows — 

"  And  wondered  where  the  city  was." 

It  is  all  here — past  innocence  and  pres- 
ent guilt,  and  almost  forgotten  love 
and  honor,  struggling  to  drown  memory 
that  will  not  die,  and  shame,  and  terror, 
and  despair.  Not  a  pleasant  picture, 
but  one  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals  ;  one  which 
is,  as  Ruskin  once  said  of  a  somewhat 
similar  painting  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
"  powerful  to  meet  full  in  the  front  the 
social  evil  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
painted  ;  to  waken  into  mercy  the  cruel 
thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  subdue  the 
severities  of  judgment  into  the  sanctity 
of  compassion."  Looking  at  this  pict- 
ure, at  the  poem  of  "  Jenny"  and  "  The 
Last  Confession,"  and  at  the  ballads  of 
"  Rose  Mary"  and  "  'Twixt  Holmscote 
and  Hurstcote,"  we  touch,  I  think, 
upon  fhe  real  strength  of  Rossetti,  a 
strength  which  underlay  all  his  eccen- 
tricities and  weaknesses.  He  never 
paltered  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  no 
matter  how  terrible  ;  but  in  the  life  of 


others,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  cut  down 
to  the  truth.  No  wonder  he  gave 
offence  to  the  decorous,  and  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  shallow.  What 
do  either  want  with  unpleasant  fact,  told 
in  the  barest  and  least  conventional 
terms  ?  And  Rossetti 's  frankness  reach- 
ed almost  to  the  verge  of  cynicism  ; 
he  spared  others  no  more  than  he  did 
himself.  But  still,  throughout  it  all,  and 
despite  the  curious  garb  in  which  he 
disguised  his  meaning,  it  always  was 
truth  at  which  he  aimed  ;  the  nature  of 
the  man  was  sincere  throughout.  In  an 
age  when  painters  have  few  beliefs,  and 
hold  those  very  lightly,  this  man  scarcely 
stirred  a  step  in  art  except  in  obedience 
to  his  own  inspiration,  and  was  strong 
enough,  despite  all  his  failings,  to  mod- 
ify the  practices,  if  he  did  not  actually 
change  the  creeds,  of  half  the  artists  of 
his  time.  To  him,  as  we  have  said, 
Millais  owed  his  poetical  inspiration, 
and  his  most  beautiful  pictures  were 
painted  under  that  influence  ;  to  him 
Holman  Hunt  was  even  more  indebted  ; 
from  him,  though  soon  able  to  strike  out 
a  line  for  himself,  sprang  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  fully  equipped  for  the  fight,  like 
a  second  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  a 
second  Jove  ;  to  his  early  friendship 
with  William  Morris  at  Oxford,  when  he 
went  there  to  paint  the  frescos  in  the 
Union,  we  probably  owe  the  determining 
impulse  which  set  the  author  of  the 
"  Earthly  Paradise"  on  the  road  to  that 
decoration  which  has  changed  the  look 
of  half  the  houses  in  London,  and 
substituted  art  for  ugliness  all  over  the  , 
kingdom  ;  and  to  him  probably,  if  we 
could  trace  it  back,  we  owe,  almost 
equally  with  Ruskin  who  defended  him, 
the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  art  was 
more  than  a  mere  trade,  and  that  an 
artist  has  duties  to  himself  and  his  art, 
as  well  as  to  his  pocket  and  his  public. 
For  his  fame  it  is  probably  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
poetry,  or  that  he  did  not  begin  paint- 
ing earlier,  study  it  more  rigorously,  and 
confine'himself  to  it  more  entirely  ;  but 
for  the  world  at  large  I  doubt  whether 
he  could  have  done,  being  what  he  was, 
better  work.  He  was  to  all  young  artists 
and  young  writers  a  tower  of  strength,  a 
light  to  encourage  them  to  despise  con- 
ventions, and  to  give  up  their  lives  to 
their  art.     He  was,  in  fact,  a  standing 
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protest  against  the  idols  of  the  market — 
an  influence  that  "  made,"  as  Arnold 
would  say,  "  for"  artistic  "  righteous- 
ness." In  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  who  never  even  saw  him, 
there  lurked  a  satisfaction  that  down  at 
Chelsea  a  man  was  living,  painting,  and 
writing,  without  caring  a  brass  farthing 
what  any  one  thought  of  his  works,  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the 
morality  or  the  wisdom  of  such  indiffer- 
ence, I  do  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
one  temper  that  produces  good  artistic 
work.  The  difficulties  under  which  a 
young  artist,  be  he  painter  or  poet, 
labors  are  so  enormous,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age  are  so  much  against 
his  profession,  and  the  confusion  of 
counsellors  is  so  great,  that  unless  he 
can  shut  his  ears  to  it  all,  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  against  his  producing  first-rate 
work.  It  was  not  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  Rossetti's  life  which  produced 
his  shortcomings,  though  no  doubt  it 
narrowed  his  range  of  sympathies  ;  it 
was  his  persistent  dwelling  upon  one 
idea,  and  the  unfortunate  coincidence 
which  gave  him  a  model  of  a  physical 
type  which  exactly  fitted  the  artistic 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament.  The 
conjunction  of  these  circumstances 
forced  him  into  one  groove  of  thought, 
and  held  him  there  like  a  vice  ;  and 
there  are  few  things  more  pathetically 
evident  about  a  modern  painter,  than 
the  way  in  which  he  struggled,  and 
struggled  in  vain,  to  free  himself  from 
the  chain  of  feeling  and  thought  which 
his  own  hands  had  bound  round  him. 

But  his  influence  was  scarcely  the  less 
for  his  personal  shortcomings — they 
proved  him  human  even  to  his  simple 
enthusiastic  disciples,  and  they  were  of 
the  kind  that  bring  pity  rather  than 
contempt,  for  they  were  as  much  the 
result  of  idiosyncrasy  and  misfortune, 
as  of  misconduct — from  the  first  the 
man,  with  all  his  genius,  could  scarcely 
have  been  successful  or  happy  from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view.  What  {)lace  in 
the  history  of  art  and  literature  his 
achievements  will  eventually  hold  it  is 
difficult  even  to  surmise,  but  one  or  two 
points  may  be  confidently  asserted.  In 
the  future,  Rossetti  will  stand  less  as  the 
painter-poet  than  as  the  leader  of  the 
great  artistic  movement  of  England  in 


the  nineteenth  century  ;  his  work  will  be 
regarded  and  prized  more  for  what  it 
affected  than  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  As 
we  get  a  little  further  removed  in  time 
from  the  controversies  which  have 
raged  round  the  modern  schools  of 
poetry  and  painting,  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  was  the  central  figure  of  the  combat, 
his  hand  raised  the  standard  round 
which  the  foemen  rallied.  Two  or  three 
only  of  the  poems  are  likely  to  survive 
the  taste  of  the  present  day,  and  of  these 
"  Jenny"  is  far  the  most  important,  and 
wili  always  stand  as  a  statement,  in 
singularly  strong  and  beautiful  words, 
of  that  problem  of  womanhood,  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  one  has  found  a  solu- 
tion. "  The  Last  Confession"  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  complete  of  all  the  poems, 
but  it  touches  on  no  such  universal 
chord  as  that  with  which  "  Jenny"  is 
cbncerned,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
a  study  of  morbid  love  and  jealousy  ; 
and  all  the  other  poems,  beautiful  as 
they  are.  will  we  fear  be  neglected  in 
future  years,  if  only  because  of  their 
dependence  upon  a  special  phase  of 
feeling  which  is  not  one  with  which 
most  readers  have  any  sympathy.  They 
are  not  too  egoistic  to  last,  but  they  are 
egoistic  in  too  unusual  a  way,  and  the 
strangeness  of  their  form,  natural  as  it 
was  to  the  man  who  wrote  them,  will 
probably  seem  in  after  years  half  affected 
and  half  incomprehensible.  It  is  a 
crowning  misfortune  for  a  poet,  when 
his  chances  of  immortality  are  being  con- 
sidered, that  men  siiould  read  him  less 
for  what  he  says  than  for  what  may  be 
called  the  atmosphere  of  his  verse- 
when  he  pleases  our  senses  without 
stirring  our  sympathies.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  case  with  Rossetti, 
The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  brave 
may  delight  in  his  writing  for  its  music, 
and  even  find  a  half  pleasure  in  its  itera- 
tion of  grief.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  sympathize  with  the  work  as 
a  whole  ;  the  cry  of  pain  is  too  continu- 
ous, too  long  sustained,  followed  out 
into  too  many  various  directions.  It 
comes  across  us  as  we 'read,  that  though 
the  poet  was  sincere,  his  poetry  is  not  ; 
that  these  fancies  which,  whenever  they 
begin,  end  only  in  the  grave,  are  not 
the  realities  of  life,  and  action,  and  have 
no  true  bearing  thereon.  And  the  con- 
sequence is  that  one  grows  into  a  habit 
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of  listening  to  him  much  as  one  does  to 
the  prattle  of  a  child — glad  when  he  says 
anything  wise,  witty,  or  beautiful,  but 
attaching  little  or  no  importance  to  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  And  the  place 
of  his  painting  is  even  harder  to  de- 
termine. Alany  artists  would  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  painting  at  all,  and  from 
one  point  of  view  they  would  be  right. 
But  is  this  really  the  question  ?  Another 
age  may  deny  that  the  modern  French 
school  are  painters,  or  that  there  is  any 
painting  save  that  of  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  or  it  may  erect  some 
new  standard,  or  return  to  some  old 
one  which  is  now  forgotten.  Who  shall 
decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  painting, 
if  w.e  once  leave  the  broad  track  of 
beautiful  color  applied  to  a  canvas  so 
as  to  produce  a  beautiful  result  ?  And 
if  the  decision  can  be  made  so  as  to 
e.xclude  the  work  of  which  we  are  talk- 
ing, we  should  have  to  consider  whether, 
if  this  be  not  painting,  it  is  not  some- 
thing else  than  painting  which  we  re- 
quire. It  is  at  all  events — Art.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that  ;  and  in  the  best 
examples  it  possesses  three  qualities, 
which  it  is  excessively  rare  to  find  in 
combination.  It  is  at  once  passionate, 
poetical,  and  refined,  and  defies  the 
spectator  to  associate  it  with  ideas  of 
manufacture.  Such  as  it  is,  the  work 
has  evidently  grown  from  its  author's 
character,  like  a  flower  from  the  earth, 
and  bears  scarcely  a  trace  of  another's 
influence.  Its  hope  of  immortality  lies 
in  this  fact.  Copies  die,  but  for  origi- 
nals, however  imperfect,  there  is  always 
hope.  It  is,  I  imagine,  as  unlikely  that 
future  generations  will  understand  its 
meaning  as  it  is  that  they  will  care  to 
follow  out  the  curious  life  and  character 
of  its  author  ;  but  the  qualities  of  im- 
agination and  passion,  and  the  technical 
perfection  of  the  coloring,  will  probably 
secure  it  a  place  in  the  history  of  art. 


For  as  poems  in  color,  the  world  has 
seen  nothing  finer  since  the  days  of  Ti- 
tian. 

I  would  apologize  to  the  readers  of 
the  Co7itemporary  Review  for  the  desul- 
tory character  of  these  notes  did  I  not 
feel,  and  feel  most  strongly,  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  in  any  complete 
degree  the  scope  and  character  of  Dante 
Rossetti's  work.  Any  endeavor  to  do  so 
would  inevitably  trench  upon  personal 
matters,  and  give  pain  to  many  people. 
I  have  tried,  probably  with  unsuccess, 
to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  suggest 
the  truth  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  offence.  As  far  as  I  can  sum 
up  that  truth  in  a  sentence,  it  seems  to 
be  this — that  Rossetti's  was  a  true 
artistic  genius,  wedded  to  a  nature 
which  was  almost  equally  passionate  and 
intellectual,  an  Italian  rather  than  an 
English  character,  and  that  though  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  thwarted  his 
powers  to  an  unusual  extent,  they  did  not 
alter  in  any  essential  respect  the  charac- 
ter of  his  work.  Under  no  conceiva- 
ble circumstances,  I  think,  would  the 
man's  genius  have  driven  him  straight 
and  fast  along  any  given  road  :  the  seeds 
of  contradiction  were  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  his  surroundings.  His  intellect  and 
his  senses  were  like  two  millstones, 
and  would  have  ground  each  other  to 
pieces  had  there  been  no  interposing 
seed.  In  judging  him  we  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  an  alien  in  race  and 
more  than  alien  in  character  ;  both 
his  virtues  and  his  vices  were  not  such  as 
we  display.  We  can  at  least  thank  him 
for  this,  that  he  broke  with  one  fierce 
wrench  the  bonds  of  artistic  convention, 
and  taught  English  artists  that  they 
might  dare  to  paint  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  without  regard  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
or  the  dogmas  of  the  Schools — Contem- 
porary Review. 


ADVENTURES   AMONG   THE   AUSTRIANS    IN    BOSNIA. 


On  the  27th  of  last  August  my  friend 
and  myself  started  from  Belgrade,  with 
the  intention  of  making  our  way  west- 
ward across  Servia  and  Albania  into 
Montenegro,  and  so  down  to  the  coast  of 
the    Adriatic.     In    the    course   of   our 


journey  we  were  compelled  to  enter  a 
part  of  Bosnia  which  has  been  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops.  The  reception  we 
there  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  authorities  was  of  such  a  curi- 
ous character,  that  I  think   a  short  ac- 
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count  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  English 
readers. 

Bosnia  is  at  present  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition.  The  Mohammedan  part  of 
the  population  were  always  opposed  to 
the  Austrian  occupation,  and  offered  a 
very  violent  resistance  to  the  invading 
army.  They  were  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  but  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the 
new  state  of  affairs.  Many  of  them 
retired  to  the  mountains  and  the  forests 
and  other  inaccessible  positions,  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  from  time  to 
time,  and  contrived  to  inflict  a  good 
deal  of  damage  upon  the  Austrians. 
The  discontent  has  of  late  spread  to  the 
Christian  population  also.  The  system 
of  compulsory  military  service,  intro- 
duced by  the  Austrians,  is  an  innovation 
which  they  by  no  means  approve  of. 
They  also  find  that  the  new  Government 
has  not  brought  them  all  the  blessings 
they  expected,  and  they  begin  to  look 
back  with  some  regret  to  the  days  of 
the  easy-going  Turkish  administration. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  very  serious 
insurrection  has  arisen,  in  which  both 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  take  part. 
A  country  like  Bosnia,  with  its  wild 
inaccessible  mountains,  is  well  suited 
for  such  a  rising.  The  insurgents  con- 
ceal themselves  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  every  now  and  then  pounce 
down  upon  some  small  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  and  massacre  the  whole  party. 
And  they  can  do  this  with  impunity  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  difficult  character  of 
the  country,  the  Austrians  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  get  at  them.  The  re- 
sult is  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
throughout  Bosnia,  and  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrians  to  see  an  in- 
surgent in  every  one  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with.  The  following  story 
will  afford  an  example  of  the  absurd 
extent  to  which  they  carry  their  sus- 
picions. 

We  reached  Novi-Basar,  a  rather  im- 
portant Turkish  town  to  the  south  of 
Bosnia,  without  any  difficulty.  We  were 
accompanied  by  a  guide  or  dragoman, 
called  Matthias,  whom  we  had  hired  in 
Belgrade.  This  man  was  an  Austrian 
subject  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  Bel- 
grade. He  spoke  a  wonderful  variety 
of  languages,  including  Turkish  and 
Servian  ;  but  the  language  in  which  he 
communicated    with    us    was    French. 


His  French  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  acquired  in  the 
closet  rather  than  in  the  market-place. 
He  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  small 
French  dictionary,  and  by  the  constant 
study  of  this  work  he  had  acquired  a 
very  fair  vocabulary  ;  but  his  pronun- 
ciation was  detestable,  and  his  grammar 
beneath  contempt.  By  a  bold  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  symmetry  to  the 
French  language  he  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
present  tense  of  vouloir  was  Je  voule ; 
and  on  the  same  analogy  the  French  for 
"  I  am  able"  hQca,mQje poule.  The  rest 
of  his  grammar  was  of  a  similar  type. 
However,  we  could  always  understand 
quite  easily  what  he  meant,  and. that 
was  all  we  wanted.  In  the  matter  of 
personal  cleanliness  he  left  much  to  be 
desired,  his  own  opinion  being  that 
when  you  were  on  your  travels  it  was 
not  necessary  se  faire  propre.  By  the 
expression,  se  faire  propre,  he  merely 
meant  washing  the  hands  and  face.  He 
regarded  cleanliness  as  a  sort  of  decora- 
tion of  the  person,  which  was  only 
necessary  when  you  wanted  to  make  a 
display.  Still,  with  all  his  faults,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  useful  servant. 

On  leaving  Novi-Basar,  our  advent- 
ures, as  far  as  the  Austrians  were  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
We  had  originally  intended  to  take  the 
direct  route  westward  through  Ipek 
into  Montenegro.  But  we  were  told  that 
this  road  was  far  too  dangerous  to  be 
feasible,  and  that  the  only  way  of  reach- 
ing Montenegro  was  by  Prepolie  and 
Plevlie  and  Nichsitz.  We  knew  that 
Prepolie  and  Plevlie  were  occupied  by 
the  Austrians,  but  we  did  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  from  them.  We  accord- 
ingly set  out  in  perfect  confidence,  and 
arrived  at  Sienitza  without  meeting 
with  any  adventures  that  .need  to  be 
recorded.  Our  next  day's  journey  was 
from  Sienitza  to  Prepolie  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  incidents  of  the  journey,  since, 
though  seemingly  quite  trivial  in  them- 
selves, they  were  afterward  made  the 
subject  of  very  grave  accusations  by  the 
Austrians. 

We  set  out,  escorted  by  a  captain  and 
five  soldiers,  whom  the  commander  at 
Sienitza  was  kind  enough  to  send  with 
us,  because  the  road  was  said  to  be  very 
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dangerous.  About  mid-day  we  came  to 
a  long  winding  ravine,  with  gray  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  rising  up  to  a  tremendous 
height  upon  the  right  hand,  while  the 
left  side  was  closed  in  by  rather  steep 
mountain-slopes,  covered  thickly  with  a 
pine-forest.  The  track  went  twining 
in  and  out  along  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  through  the  midst  of  the  pine- 
forest,  for  several  miles.  This  was  the 
dangerous  part  of  the  day's  journey. 
The  forest  was  infested  by  Moham- 
medan refugees  from  Bosnia,  who  had 
fled  before  the  Austrian  occupation, 
and  finding  themselves  in  a  state  of 
complete  destitution,  with  no  means  of 
livelihood,  had  taken  to  brigandage  as 
a  profession.  Their  temper  had  natur- 
ally been  rather  soured  by  adversity,  and 
consequently  they  found  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure in  revenging  themselves  on  any 
travellers  who  chanced  to  pass  in  this 
direction.  We  threaded  our  way  in 
single  file  through  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  for  some  hours,  three  of  the 
soldiers  riding  in  front  and  two  behind, 
each  with  his  rifle  held  in  readiness 
across  his  saddle-bows.  At  length  we 
emerged  into  the  open  country  again, 
not  without  a  sort  of  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment at  having  met  with  no  advent- 
ure worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  brig- 
ands must  have  been  prudent  enough  to 
see  that  a  fight  with  five  soldiers,  armed 
with  the  best  modern  rifles,  would  not 
be  a  very  profitable  business.  After  we 
had  gone  a  little  farther,  the  Turkish 
officer  who  was  accompanying  us,  said 
there  was  a  very  interesting  old  church 
in  the  neighborhood,  called  the  Church 
of  Milosh,  and  asked  us  if  we  should 
like  to  see  it.  We  of  course  expressed 
our  readiness.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  fine  old  specimen  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  frescos  after  the  Byzan- 
tine manner,  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  In  one  corner  was  the 
tomb  of  St.  Saba,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  neighboring  Slavonic  tribes,  the 
Bosnians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins. 
Connected  with  the  church  was  a  small 
monastery,  in  which  three  monks  lived. 
One  of  the  monks  gave  us  some  refresh- 
ment, and  showed  us  round  the  church  ; 
and  when  we  left,  our  guide  handed  him 
five  francs  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 


Soon  afterward  we  reached  the  pict- 
uresque but  dirty  little  town  of  Prepolie, 
which  we  found  full  of  Austrian  troops. 
For  though  it  is  still  a  part  of  Turkey, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  official,  it 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and 
will  soon  be  administered  by  them. 
Here  we  succeeded  in  procuring  a  small 
upper  room  in  a  dingy  little  inn  by  the 
river-side,  kept  by  an  Austrian  land- 
lord ;  and  after  the  usual  visit  from 
the  Turkish  commander,  we  spread  our 
mattresses  upon  the  floor  and  slept 
soundly,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  been  guilty  of  very  grave  crimes. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we 
reached  Plevlie,  a  rather  dreary  little 
place,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dull 
uninteresting  mountains.  Plevlie  is  still 
a  Turkish  town,  and  a  Turkish  Pasha 
resides  there  ;  but  it  is  full  of  Austrian 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Kukoli.  Soon  after  we  had  taken  up 
our  quarters  at  the  dirty  pot-house  which 
does  duty  as  the  chief  hotel  of  the  place, 
an  Austrian  soldier  came  to  say  that 
the  general  wished  to  see  our  passports, 
and  Matthias  was  sent  off  with  them. 
In  about  an  hour's  time  he  returned, 
with  a  very  haggard  expression  of 
countenance,  which  we  could  not  help 
smiling  at,  to  say  that  he  was  arrested 
and  put  in  prison,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  come  and  see  us  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  settle  his  account 
with  us.  This  was  rather  startling 
news,  and  we  naturally  wanted  to  hear 
a  little  more  about  it  ;  but  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  guard  of  him  would  not  let 
him  stop,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the 
ducats  which  were  owing  to  him,  he  was 
hurried  away,  and  we  were  left  in  a 
state  of  some  perplexity.  We  could  not 
imagine  what  he  had  been  arrested  for  ; 
and  we  also  began  to  feel  that  we  were 
in  rather  a  fix,  since  we  should  not  be 
able  to  move  a  yard  out  of  Plevlie  with- 
out him,  not  being  able  to  speak  a  word 
of  Bosnian  or  Turkish.  At  the  back  of 
the  inn  was  a  little  beer-garden,  in  the 
German  fashion,  where  the  Austrian 
officers  spent  their  evenings.  Here  we 
adjourned  after  dinner,  and  had  not 
been  sitting  long  when  a  young  Austrian 
civilian,  who  spoke  French,  came  and 
introduced  himself  to  us,  and  said 
he  had  heard  that  our  servant  was 
arrested,  and  that  we  could  not  speak 
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much  German,  and  he  thought  he  might 
be  of  some  use  to  us.  We  became 
very  confidential,  and  he  told  us  that 
General  Kukoli  was  an  old  fool,  who  had 
a  mania  for  suspecting  strangers,  and 
was  convinced  that  we  had  come  to 
Bosnia  to  encourage  the  insurgents,  and 
supply  them  with  arms  and  money.  We 
were  rather  amused  to  think  that  we 
should  be  the  object  of  such  sinister 
suspicions  ;  and  we  felt  sure  that  next 
morning,  if  we  called  on  General 
Kukoli,  as  our  young  friend  advised  us 
to  do,  a  few  minutes'  conversation  would 
set  the  matter  right  again.  We  sat  and 
talked  together  until  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  and  then  took  leave  of  our 
friend  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  we 
walked  up  the  hill  to  the  general's 
ofiicial  quarters,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  searching  and  inquiring  we  at  last 
found  ourselves  outside  the  door  of  his 
private  room.  But  we  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  ;  the  general  was  verhindert. 
We  were  told  that  we  had  better  see  the 
commissioner  of  police,  whose  office  was 
in  the  same  building,  a  few  yards  off. 
We  were  accordingly  taken  to  his  office  ; 
and  to  our  surprise,  we  there  saw  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  one  or  two  officers,  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  our  young  Austrian 
friend  of  the  previous  evening,  who  had 
been  so  kind  and  confidential  toward  us. 
He  was  himself  the  commissioner  of 
police.  We  now  understood  the  reason 
of  his  politeness,  and  the  extreme  in- 
terest he  had  taken  in  our  welfare.  All 
the  little  casual  questions  which  he  had 
asked  us  so  naturally  in  the  course  of 
conversation — where  we  had  come  from, 
where  we  intended  to  go,  what  we  thought 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  so  on — the  reason  of 
all  these  little  questions  was  now  quite 
clear.  He  had  simply  come  to  play  the 
detective,  and  get  information  against 
us  out  of  our  own  lips  if  possible.  How- 
ever, as  we  had  nothing  to  disclose, 
there  had  been  nothing  for  him  to  dis- 
cover. It  must  be  a  great  saving  of 
expense  to  the  Austrian  Government  if 
gentlemen  of  l.high  official  position  are 
willing  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  detectives 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty.  We  now 
asked  the  commissioner  why  our  servant 
had  been  arrested.  We  were  told  that 
he  was  a  suspicious  person.      We   ex- 


plained that  to  arrest  our  servant  was 
just  the  same  thing  as  arresting  our- 
selves. As  we  did  not  know  a  word  of 
Turkish  or  Bosnian,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  travel  without  our  guide, 
and  we  should  be  practically  prisoners 
in  Plevlie.  The  commissioner  wriggled 
about,  and  seemed  rather  at  a  loss.  At 
length  he  said  he  had  a  proposal  to 
make.  He  said  that  General  Kukoli 
had  determined  to  send  our  servant  to 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  that  he 
might  be  examined  there.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  and  induce  Kukoli,  who 
was  an  obstinate  old  blockhead,  to 
change  his  determination.  But  if  we 
would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceed- 
ing southward  toward  Montenegro, 
and  would  take  the  route  northward  in- 
to Austrian  Bosnia,  and  through  Sera- 
jevo and  Mostar,  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  at  Spalato,  he  thought  he 
could  persuade  the  general  to  let  us  have 
our  guide  back  again  as  far  as  Serajevo. 
After  Serajevo  we  should  be  able  to  get 
on  without  him,  as  we  should  find  plenty 
of  Germans  along  the  route.  We  did 
not  much  like  the  idea  of  being  forced 
to  go  northward  against  our  wish  ;  and 
if  we  had  been  able  to  spare  the  time, 
we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  stay  in 
Plevlie,  and  see  whether  anything  would 
turn  up.  But  we  had  both  of  us  to  be 
back  in  England  by  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  could  not  afford  to  delay 
many  days  in  any  one  place  ;  and  we 
were  partly  reconciled  to  the  new  route 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Roman 
remains  at  Spalato.  The  commissioner 
also  waxed  very  warm  in  praise  of  the 
scenery  along  the  Narenta  valley  lead- 
ing toward  Mostar.  "II  y  a  des  abi- 
mes, "  he  exclaimed,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  whose  object  in  life  was  to  have 
seen  as  many  abimes  as  possible  before 
he  died.  We  therefore  consented  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  and  took  our 
leave. 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
inn,  Matthias  turned  up,  looking  very 
haggard  indeed,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
been  set  at  liberty  on-condition  of  his 
going  with  us  to  Serajevo.  There  was 
something  very  constrained  and  mysteri- 
ous in  his  behaviour,  and  we  were  quite 
unable  to  extract  from  him  a  consistent 
account  of  what  had  been  happening. 
He  was  evidently  in  a   horrid   state  of 
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terror  ;  and  General  Kukoli  and  the 
commissioner  between  them  seemed  to 
have  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that 
if  he  was  not  very  careful  in  his  be- 
haviour, he  would  get  himself  into 
serious  trouble.  As  he  was  an  Austrian 
subject,  they  could  do  what  they  liked 
with  him.  In  the  evening  we  again 
saw  the  commissioner.  He  told  us  that 
the  general  had  consented  to  let  our 
guide  go  with  us  to  Serajevo,  and  had 
also  been  kind  enough  to  order  that  a 
captain  and  four  dragoons  should  ac- 
company us  as  an  escort.  "  Thus,"  he 
added,  "  you  will  be  able  to  travel  '  dans 
la  plus  parfaite  securite. '  "  We  said 
we  had  heard  that  the  road  was  quite 
safe,  and  would  rather  dispense  with  the 
dragoons.  He  replied  that  the  general 
insisted  on  sending  the  dragoons,  as  he 
was  much  concerned  for  our  securite. 
We  saw  pretty  clearly  now  that  we  were 
practically  prisoners,  and  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  we  agreed  to  be  escorted 
by  the  dragoons. 

Next  morning  we  mounted  the  sort  of 
cart  which  we  had  engaged  to  take  us 
to  Serajevo,  and  with  two  dragoons  in 
front,  and  two  behind,  and  the  captain 
riding  by  our  side,  we  started  on  the 
journey.  About  mid-day  we  crossed 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  entered  Aus- 
trian Bosnia.  The  scenery  was  rather 
dreary  along  this  part  of  the  road,  and 
it  was  a  great  relief  when,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, we  began  to  approach  Chainitza, 
our  halting-place  for  the  night.  When 
we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  our  escort  suddenly  galloped  away 
in  advance,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  After  going  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  came  upon  two  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  meet  us,  as  soon  as  our  escort 
had  brought  in  the  news  of  our  approach. 
These  soldiers  posted  themselves  one 
on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  with  their 
bayonets  held  in  readiness  if  we  should 
try  to  escape,  and  accompanied  us  into 
Chainitza.  We  were  then  conducted  to 
the  official  quarters  of  the  commander 
of  the  town,  and  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commander  himself,  an 
elderly-looking  man,  and  a  captain  by 
rank.  He  bowed  rather  stiffly  as  we 
entered,  and  then  took  his  seat  on  one 
side  of  a  deal  table,  while  we  were  ac- 
commodated with  two  chairs   upon  the 


other  side  ;  and  then  the  examination 
began.  Matthias  stood  upon  one  side 
of  the  table  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
The  commander  said  he  had  received 
instructions  by  telegraph  from  Plevlie 
that  morning,  and  it  was  now  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  have  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  us.     The  first  question  was — 

"  Why  did  you  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
Saba  ?" 

This  did  not  seem  a  very  dreadful 
offence.  We  could  not  for  the  life  of 
us  see  wherein  the  crime  consisted,  even 
if  we  had  visited  this  tomb.  However, 
Matthias  explained  to  us  that  St.  Saba 
being  the  patron  saint  of  the  Bosnians, 
and  much  venerated  by  them,  the  fact  of 
our  visiting  his  tomb  was  supposed  to 
show  that  we  were  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Bosnian  insurgents,  and  had  gone 
to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  their 
saint,  as  a  proof  of  our  devotion  to  their 
cause.  We  explained  that  we  had 
visited  the  Church  of  Milosh  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Turkish  captain  who 
was  escorting  us  ;  that  we  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  name  of  St.  Saba 
before  that  day  ;  and  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  was  to  see  an  interesting 
piece  of  architecture.  The  captain  made 
no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  ask  us — 

"  Why  did  you  give  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  monk  ?' 

This  was  too  much  for  our  gravity, 
and  we  could  not  help  bursting  out  into 
a  laugh.  Our  five  francs  had  been  ex- 
panded into  "  a  large  sum  of  money," 
and  instead  of  paying  for  our  dinner,  we 
were  supposed  to  have  been  intrusting  the 
monk  with  treasure  to  distribute  among 
the  insurgents.  We  explained  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  Matthias  produced  his 
account-book,  in  which  the  item  of  five 
francs  to  the  monk  for  dinner  was  en- 
tered. The  captain  read  the  entry,  and 
again  made  no  remark,  but  went  on  to 
ask — 

**  Why  did  you  conceal  your  large 
portmanteau  {der  grosse  koffer)  in  the 
cellar  of  the  inn  at  Prepolie  ?" 

This  again  was  a  mysterious  accusa- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  koffer  was  full  of  gold,  which 
we  were  going  to  distribute  among  the 
Bosnians.  In  this  instance  the  informer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  blundered  even 
more  than  usual.  Not  only  had  we  not 
concealed  our  portmanteau  in  a  cellar. 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
cellar  at  all  in  the  inn  at  Prepolie.  This 
inn  was  built  close  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  not  much  above  the  level  of 
the  bank,  so  that  any  cellar  dug  in  such 
a  position  would  have  been  full  of  water 
all  the  year  round.  We  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  and  then  the  captain  re- 
plied that  our  answers  were  plausible 
enough,  but  we  had  no  proof  of  their 
truth,  and  did  not  know  whether  to 
believe  us  or  not.  Hereupon  Matthias, 
who  was  rather  an  hysterical  being,  but 
had  behaved  with  great  composure  hith- 
erto, suddenly  lifted  up  both  his  hands 
and  swore  by  the  Highest  and  the 
Mightiest  that  we  were  both  quite  inno- 
cent, and  entreated  the  captain  to 
search  our  baggage  and  see  for  himself. 
The  captain,  with  a  sudden  vehemence 
of  manner  which  quite  startled  us, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Nein,  ich  will  es  nicht 
thun,"  at  the  same  time  bringing  down 
his  hand  upon  the  deal  table  with  a 
great  bang.  After  this  uncalled-for 
outburst,  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
would  not  search  our  baggage  until  he 
had  telegraphed  for  instructions  to  Sera- 
jevo.  We  were  then  removed  to  a  room 
close  by,  and  the  two  soldiers,  with 
their  bayonets  fixed,  were  stationed 
outside  the  door.  In  this  room  the 
kadi,  or  Turkish  judge,  who  has  been 
retained  by  the  Austrians  to  try  cases  in 
which  only  natives  are  concerned, 
was  accustomed  to  dispense  justice. 
Stretched  along  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  thick  mattress,  which  usually 
formed  the  judgment-seat  of  the  kadi^ndi 
his  secretary,  but  now  served  us  as  a 
very  comfortable  couch,  while  we  sat 
and  ate  the  frugal  dinner  that  was 
brought  us  from  a  neighboring  inn. 
Shortly  after  dinner  a  soldier  entered 
and  told  us  that  instructions  had  come 
from  Serajevo  to  search  our  baggage. 
We  were  taken  back  into  the  presenqe 
of  the  captain  who  had  previously  ex- 
amined us,  and  found  a  commission  of 
inquiry  sitting,  which  consisted  of  the 
captain  himself,  together  with  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  district,  and  a 
lieutenant.  These  three  officers — the 
captain,  the  major,  and  the  lieutenant 
— sat  solemnly  upon  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  we  were  placed  upon  the  other  side  ; 
and  while  we  continued  to  look  gravely. 


but  with  some  curiosity,  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  our  baggage  was  pro- 
duced by  a  corporal  and  examined.  He 
took  out  each  article  separately,  shook 
it,  squeezed  it,  and  scrutinized  it,  and 
then  laid  it  upon  the  table.  The  three 
officers  then  had  a  good  look  at  it. 
When  the  officers  had  done  looking,  the 
article  was  removed  and  laid  on  one 
side,  and  another  brought  forward  in 
its  place.  We  had  not  fallen  in  with  a 
laundress  for  some  three  weeks,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  baggage  consisted 
of  dirty  linen.  The  officers  went 
through  the  whole  collection  in  the 
most  persevering  manner  ;  but  the  proc- 
ess naturally  took  a  good  deal  of  time, 
since  they  were  quite  as  careful  over 
neckties  and  collars  as  in  the  examina- 
tion of  an  important  article  like  an 
overcoat.  After  an  hour's  patient  work 
they  managed  to  get  through  the  dirty 
linen.  They  then  read  our  letters,  and 
asked  us  to  produce  whatever  we  had  in 
our  pockets  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  they  spared  us  the  indignity  of 
searching  our  person.  The  contents  of 
our  pockets  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
examined,  found  to  be  unsuspicious, 
and  then  returned  to  us.  When  it  was 
all  over,  Matthias  came  forward,  looking 
rather  hurt,  and  asked  them  to  examine 
his  bag  also.  They  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  This  was  really  too  bad. 
We  had  been  told  that  our  servant  was 
a  very  suspicious  character,  and  must 
be  sent  on  to  Serajevo  for  examination  ; 
and  yet  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  his  baggage.  They  might  have 
done  it  even  for  decency's  sake.  At  his 
own  request  they  now  glanced  into  his  bag 
in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and  then 
we  were  taken  back  again  to  the  kadi's 
apartment.  Soon  afterward  the  cap- 
tain entered  the  room,  and  with  much 
gesticulation  and  many  apologies  for 
what  had  taken  place,  he  showed  us  the 
report  which  the  commission  had  agreed 
upon,  and  were  going  to  send  by  tele- 
graph to  Serajevo,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  examined  us  and  searched  our 
baggage  with  care,  and' had  found  noth- 
ing at  all  suspicious  about  us.  He  then 
wished  us  good-night  and  went  away. 
Matthias  now  became  very  jubilant  and 
confidential.  A  bottle  of  brandy,  which 
he  had  procured,  made  him  still  more 
so.     He  told  us  all  that  had  occurred  at 
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Plevlie.  When  he  was  taken  before 
General  Kukoli,  he  was  asked  to  tell  all 
that  he  knew  about  us.  He  said  we 
were  merely  two  Englishmen  travelling 
for  pleasure  in  those  parts.  The  gen- 
eral then  flew  into  a  rage,  said  it  was 
not  true,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  us  to  conceal  the  truth.  They 
offered  to  let  him  go,  if  he  would  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
then,  according  to  his  own  account, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  said 
he  had  nothing  to  divulge,  as  we  were 
perfectly  innocent,  and  asked  them  to 
examine  our  baggage  and  see  for  them- 
selves ;  "  and  if,"  he  added,  "  you  find 
anything  suspicious  about  them,  then 
'  fusillez-moi  le  premier,  moi  le  premier 
fusillez-vous.'  "  I  have  given  his  exact 
words  here,  as  they  are  a  favorable 
example  of  his  best  French  style.  This 
apostrophe  drove  General  Kukoli  into  a 
wild  state  of  fury.  "  Away  with  you 
to  prison,  since  you  will  not  confess  !" 
was  his  exclamation  ;  and  Matthias  was 
accordingly  locked  up  for  the  night. 
The  Austrians  then  went,  we  were  told, 
lo  the  Turkish  Pasha,  and  asked  him  to 
arrest  and  search  us.  But  the  Pasha 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  politely  re- 
fused. Though  they  had  been  able  to 
arrest  Matthias,  because  he  was  an 
Austrian  subject,  they  had  no  power 
over  us,  while  we  were  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. But  they  knew  that  we  could 
not  move  from  Pleviie  without  our 
guide  ;  and  they  now  invented  the  bril- 
liant device  of  luring  us  across  the 
Austrian  frontier,  by  dangling  the  guide 
in  front  of  us  as  a  bait.  I  do  not  think 
the  stratagem  was  a  very  profound  one. 
If  we  had  really  been  intriguers,  with 
inculpatory  documents  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  should  hardly  have  been  so 
simple-minded  as  not  to  get  rid  of  them 
before  crossing  the  Austrian  frontier. 
However,  whether  the  device  was  in 
itself  good  or  bad,  it  was  entirely  un- 
necessary in  our  particular  case. 

To  resume  our  story.  Next  morning 
about  ten  o'clock  the  captain  came  to 
see  us,  and  first  ordered  the  two  soldiers, 
who  had  been  keeping  guard  over  us  all 
night,  to  take  away  themselves  and  their 
fixed  bayonets.  The  soldiers  retired. 
He  then  informed  us  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Serajevo  to  say 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  due  to  false 


information  ;  and  that  we  might  now 
be  set  at  liberty.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  many  apologies  for  his  own  part 
in  the  affair,  asking  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  simply  been  obeying  his 
orders.  We  had  quite  a  scene  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  parted  very  good 
friends.  We  once  more  mounted  our 
cart,  and  resumed  our  journey  toward 
Serajevo.  In  the  afternoon  we  stopped 
at  a  place  called  Gorazda.  As  we  were 
having  dinner  there,  the  colonel  who 
commanded  the  district — a  benevolent- 
looking  old  man  in  spectacles,  rather 
stout,  and  rather  like  a  professor  in 
appearance — came  into  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  three  or  four  other  offi- 
cers, and  walking  up  toward  us,  began 
to  make  the  most  profuse  apologies  for 
the  events  of  the  previous  night.  He 
said  he  had  come  to  apologize  to  us,  in 
the  name  of  the  commander-general  of 
Serajevo,  for  the  annoyance  we  had  been 
caused.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  and  they 
were  heartily  sorry.  We  were  now  free 
to  go  wherever  we  liked — to  Mostar, 
Cattaro,  Cettinje,  anywhere.  The  old 
gentleman  was  so  effusive,  that  we  were 
quite  overcome,  and  it  nearly  ended  in  a 
general  embrace.  We  left  Gorazda  in 
the  greatest  good  humor,  and  reached 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Serajevo,  as  you  approach  it,  is  a 
very  picturesque  town.  It  lies  in  a  sort 
of  hollow,  surrounded  by  gently  sloping 
hills.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  stretch 
for  some  distance  up  the  sides  of  these 
hills,  whch  are  covered  with  trees.  As 
you  approach  from  the  south,  a  turn  in 
the  road  suddenly  brings  the  town  before 
your  view,  lying  some  distance  beneath 
you  in  the  hollow.  Innumerable  mina- 
rets, of  graceful  shape,  prick  upward 
from  the  midst  of  the  thick  foliage  upon 
the  slopes,  and  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  But  when  you  enter  the  town 
itself,  you  find  the  usual  squalor  and 
neglect.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved,  and  the  houses  dirty  and 
ruinous.  Nor  have  the  Austrians  made 
much  improvement  in  this  respect. 
They  have  begun  to  erect  a  few  large 
buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  left  as  they  found  it.  Serajevo 
has  decayed  considerably  in  numbers 
and  prosperity  since  the  Austrian  occu- 
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pation.  It  used  to  be  a  very  important 
trading  centre  ;  but  the  larger  part  of 
its  trade  was  with  Novi-Basar  ;  and  the 
Austrians  have  now  completely  put  a 
stop  to  that  trade,  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  duties  upon  the  frontier.  The 
loss  of  trade  toward  the  south  has  not 
been  compensated  for  by  any  addition 
to  the  trade  northward.  It  cannot  be 
said,  then,  that  the  people  of  Serajevo 
have  any  special  reason  for  blessing  the 
Austrians. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  up  our 
quarters  in  the  one  German  inn  which 
the  place  boasts  of,  a  message  came 
from  the  director  of  police  to  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  us  at  his  office.  The 
director  of  police  is  one  of  the  chief 
officials  of  Bosnia,  and  superintends  the 
police  arrangements  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  present  director  is  a  young 
man  from  the  diplomatic  service,  called 
Oliva.  Most  of  the  police  officials  in 
Bosnia  are  young  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service,  it  being  a  special  hobby  of 
Count  Callay,  himself  a  diplomatist,  to 
appoint  to  these  posts  men  whom  he 
knows,  and  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  same  atmosphere  as  himself. 
When  we  were  introduced  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Herr  Oliva,  we  naturally  looked 
at  him  with  some  curiosity,  as  the 
author  of  all  our  trouble,  from  whom 
had  come  all  the  telegrams  which  had 
caused  us  so  much  annoyance.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  very  youthful-looking 
person,  with  dark  hair,  and  a  sallow 
complexion  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  be 
polite,  he  broke  out  into  a  forced,  un- 
pleasant smile,  which  did  not  sit  easily 
upon  his  features.  1  will  give  in  full 
the  conversation  which  now  took  place, 
as  it  throws  great  light  upon  his  method 
of  dealing  with  strangers. 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  leave  Sera- 
jevo ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  thought  of  going  to-morrow 
morning,"  we  replied. 

"  And  what  route  do  you  intend  to 
take  ?' ' 

"  We  intend  to  go  down  the  valley 
of  the  Narenta,  through  Mostar,  and  so 
round  by  the  Adriatic  to  Spalato." 

"  Indeed  !  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  go  that  way.  It  is  very  dreary  and 
uninteresting." 

"  We  have  heard  the  scenery  is  very 
fine." 


"  Oh  no  ;  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
very  dull  route. ' ' 

I  may  here  remark  that  this  was 
simply  not  the  truth,  every  one  concurr- 
ing in  ranking  the  scenery  of  the  Nar- 
enta valley  as  the  finest  in  Bosnia. 

"Well,  apart  from  that,"  we  con- 
tinued, '*  we  want  to  go  to  Spalato  and 
see  the  Roman  remains  there." 

"  There  are  no  Roman  remains  at 
Spalato." 

This  assertion  rather  took  our  breath 
away.  Opinions  might  differ  about 
scenery,  but  there  could  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  Spalato.  We  ventured  to 
suggest  that  at  any  rate  there  were  the 
remains  of  Diocletian's  palace. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  "  Diocletian's 
palace  used  to  be  there  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  left  of  it  now  but  one  or  two 
stones." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  we  should  like  to 
see  even  those  one  or  two  stones." 

Hereupon  Herr  Oliva  rather  lost  his 
temper,  and  looking  very  sour,  started 
upon  a  new  track.  He  said  :  "  To  tell 
the  truth,  gentlemen,  '  vous  etes  sus- 
pects,' and  I  must  ask  you  to  leave 
Bosnia  by  the  shortest  route,  and  that 
is  through  Zenitzato  Brod." 

This  was  rather  depressing  news.  We 
were  aware  that  the  route  to  Brod  was 
extremely  dull  and  uninteresting  ;  and 
we  had  no  wish  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Hungary,  and  be  let  in  for  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  round  the  north  coast 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  tried  to  make  the 
director  alter  his  mind.  "  If  we  go  by 
Mostar,"  we  said,  '*  we  shall  be  out  of 
Bosnia  in  two  days  and  a  half,  while  if 
we  go  by  Brod,  we  shall  be  out  of  it  in 
two  days  ;  so  that  if  your  wish  is  to  get 
us  out  of  Bosnia  as  speedily  as  you  can, 
there  is  no  practical  difference  between 
the  two  routes.  W^e  should  very  much 
prefer  the  route  by  Mostar,  and  it 
would  be  much  the  most  convenient  for 
us." 

Oliva  now  looked  extremely  sour,  and 
in  rather  a  peremptory  tone  replied — 
"  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot 
sign  your  passports  except  for  Brod. 
When  the  country  is  more  settled,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  travel  in  it  as  much 
as  you  like.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  I  must  ask  you  to  proceed  straight 
to  Brod." 
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This  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
We  had  our  passports  signed  and  re- 
turned to  our  inn.  One  can  trace  his 
diplomatic  education  in  the  manner  of 
his  behaviour  toward  us.  He  first 
tried,  by  means  of  what  were  (to  put  it 
mildly)  two  very  gross  misstatements,  to 
induce  us  to  give  up  the  route  to  Mostar 
of  our  own  freewill.  Of  course  this 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory 
to  him.  He  would  have  got  his  object 
without  the  employment  of  force.  It 
was  only  when  he  found  that  we  were 
not  to  be  taken  in,  that  he  came  out  in 
his  true  colors,  and  let  us  know  that  we 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  from  the  first  to 
send  us  to  Brod.  I  may  remark  that 
the  commissioner  of  police  at  Plevlie  had 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  Mostar  route,  as 
a  means  of  inducing  us  to  enter  Austrian 
Bosnia  ;  and  that  at  Gorazda  the  col- 
onel had  told  us  in  the  name  of  the 
commander-general  of  Serajevo,  that 
we  were  free  to  go  wherever  we  liked. 
But  all  this  counted  for  nothing  with 
Herr  Oliva. 

We  now  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  English  consul  at  Serajevo.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  we  had  seen 
for  several  weeks.  We  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  Brod  ;  and  he  said  he  would  do 
what  he  could  for  us.  Next  morning  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  director  of  police, 
and  tried  to  induce  him  to  relent  ;  but 
without  success.  He  asked  what  charge 
they  had  against  us.  The  director  re- 
plied that  our  entourage  was  suspicious, 
and  this  was  all  he  would  say.  Our 
entourage  could  only  have  meant  Mat- 
thias, our  servant.  Mr.  Freeman  ex- 
plained that  we  had  no  further  need  of 
a  guide,  and  if  Matthias  was  a  bad  char- 
acter, we  were  quite  ready  to  part  with 


him,  and  travel  by  ourselves  to  Spalato. 
The  director  was  now  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  could  only  reply  :  "  The 
fact  is,  we  don't  want  any  strangers  just 
now  in  Bosnia."  Mr.  Freeman  then 
went  to  call  upon  Count  Callay,  who  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  staying  in 
Bosnia  ;  but  Callay  was  ill  with  a  fever, 
and  could  not  be  seen.  However,  he 
saw  Baron  Nicolics,  the  civil  governor 
of  Bosnia,  and  got  him  to  promise  to  do 
his  best  to  induce  the  Count  to  annul 
the  decision  of  the  director  of  police. 
In  the  afternoon  as  we  were  sitting 
talking  with  the  consul  in  his  house,  a 
letter  came  from  the  Baron,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  word-for-word  transla- 
tion. "  Dear  sir — I  regret  infinitely 
that  I  am  not  able  to  be  agreeable,  but 
the  decision  of  the  director  of  police 
must  be  maintained.  —  Yours,  etc., 
Nicolics." 

This  extremely  disagreeable  note  set- 
tled the  matter.  We  started  next 
morning  for  Brod.  The  most  irritating 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  at  all  for  sending  us  to 
Brod,  in  preference  to  Mostar  ;  and  it 
can  only  have  been  done  to  cause  us 
annoyance.  Along  the  whole  of  the 
route  our  steps  were  dogged  and  our 
movements  watched  by  inquisitive  gen- 
darmes ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
considerable  pleasure  that  we  at  length 
crossed  the  Save  at  Brod,  and  left 
Bosnia  and  its  suspicious  officials  behind 
us.  I  should  add  that  our  servant 
Matthias,  who  had  been  declared  to  be 
such  an  extremely  bad  character  that  his 
mere  presence  in  our  company  made  us 
seem  suspicious  characters  also,  was 
allowed  to  return  quietly  to  his  home  at 
Belgrade.  As  soon  as  they  had  disposed 
of  us,  they  never  thought  anything  more 
about  him. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Tim  Black  is  bedridden,  you  say? 

Well  now,   I'm  sorry.     Poor  old  Tim  ! 
There's  not  in  all  the  place  to-day 
A  soul  as  will  not  pity  him. 
-Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  4  30 
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These  twenty  years,  come  hail,   come  snow, 
Come  winter  cold,  or  summer  heat. 

Week  after  week  to  church  he'ld  go 
On  them  two  hobbling  sticks  for  feet. 

III. 

These  years  he's  gone  on  crutches.     Yet 
One  never  heard  the  least  complaint. 

And  see  how  other  men  will  fret 
At  nothing  ;  Tim  was  quite  a  saint. 

IV. 

And  now  there's  service  every  day, 

I  say  they  keep  it  up  for  him  ; 
We  busier  ones,  we  keep  away — 

There's  mostly  no  one  there  but  Tim. 

V. 

Yes,  quite  a  saint  he  was.     Although 

He  never  was  a  likely  man 
At  his  own  trade  ;  indeed,   I  know 

Many's  the  day  I've  pitied  Nan. 

VI. 

She  had  a  time  of  it,  his  v^'ife, 
With  all  those  children  and  no  wage, 

As  like  as  not,  from  Tim,     The  life 

She  led  !     She  looked  three  times  her  age. 

VII. 

The  half  he  had  he'ld  give  to  tramps 
If  they  were  hungry,  or  it  was  cold — 

Pampering  up  them  idle  scamps, 

While  Nan  grew  lean  and  pinched  and  old. 

VII. 

He'ld  let  her  grumble.     Not  a  word 
Or  blow  from  him  she  ever  had — 

And  yet  I've  heard  her  sigh,  and  heard 
Her  say  she  wished  as  he  was  bad.  ' 

IX. 

Atop  of  all  the  fever  came  ; 

And  Tim  went  hobbling  past  on  sticks. 
Still  one  felt  happier,  all  the  same, 

When  he'ld  gone  by  to  church  at  six. 

X. 

Not  that  I  wished  to  go.     Not  I  !  ^ 

With  Joe  so  wild,  and  all  those  boys — 

It  takes  my  day  to  clean,  and  try 
To  settle  down  the  dust  and  noise. 
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XI. 


But  still — out  of  it  all,   to  glance 
And  see  Tim  hobbling  by  so  calm, 

As  though  he  heard  the  angels'  chants 
And  saw  their  branching  crowns  of  palm. 


XII. 


And  when  he  smiled,  he  had  a  look, 
One's  burden  seemed  to  loose  and  roll 

Like  Christian's  in  the  picture-book  : 
It  was  a  comfort,   on  the  whole. 


XIII. 


It  made  one  easier-like,  somehow — 
It  made  one,  somehow,  feel  so  sure, 

That  far  above  the  dust  and  row 
The  glory  of  God  does  still  endure. 


You  say  he's  well,   though  he  can't  stir  : 
I'm  sure  you  mean  it  kind — But,  see, 

It's  not  for  him  I'm  crying,   sir. 
It's  not  for  Tim,   sir  ;  it's  for  me. 


Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY    REV.   JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


If  an  author's  special  faculties  cut 
their  image  most  sharply  on  his  political 
estimates  and  social  speculations,  his 
nature  as  a  whole  finds  its  largest  ex- 
pression in  his  religion.  Even  if  it  be 
merely  an  undisturbed  tradition,  the  fact 
that  this  sufifices  for  him  is  far  from 
insignificant.  And  if  it  be  self-formed, 
whether  spontaneously  given  or  deliber- 
ately thought  out,  it  not  only  carries  in  it 
all  the  traits  of  the  personality,  but 
presents  them  in  magnified  scale  and 
true  proportion.  Hence  Mr.  Greg's 
"Creed  of  Christendom,"  quite  apart 
from  its  merits  as  a  theological  treatise, 
possesses  a  high  biographical  interest ;  for 
it  is  a  transparently  sincere  book,  and 
lays  bare  the  interior  dealings  of  an 
eminently  veracious,  exact,  and  reverent 
mind  with  the  supreme  problems  of 
human  belief.     In   order  to   give  it  its 


*  "  The  Creed  of  Christendom. 
W.  R.  Greg. 


By  the  late 


true  value  as  a  chapter  in  his  history,  it 
should  be  taken  into  view  not  as  an 
isolated  product,  but  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  state  of  mind  from  which  it 
recedes,  and  the  later  which  speaks  in 
the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  (1873). 
This  Preface — perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
essays — contains  his  last  word  of  doubt 
and  faith,  and  probably  marks  the  rest- 
ing-place of  his  mind  in  its  best  vigor  ; 
for,  though  we  have  since  heard  from 
him  both  brighter  and  sadder  things, 
they  seemed  to  be,  the  one  the  sunshine 
of  a  passing  mood,  the  other  the  expres- 
sion of  a  growing  languor  and  weariness 
of  life. 

The  education  and  habits  of  a  refined 
and  devout  Unitarian  family  gave  him 
the  theory  of  life  from  which  his  in- 
dependent thought  set  out.  Outside 
observers,  both  sceptical  and  mystical, 
have  always  upbraided  that  theory  as  a 
weak  attempt  to  blend  incompatible 
elements  and  settle  the  contradictions  of 
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the  world  by  a  hollow:  compromise,  while 
not  denying  its  correspondence  with  a 
certain  trustworthy  equilibrium  of  un- 
derstanding and  character.  It  may  be 
described  as  essentially  natural  religion, 
enlarged  and  completed  by  a  super- 
natural appendix.  The  whole  of  its 
Theism  and  half  of  its  Ethics  were 
within  reach  of  the  human  reason  and 
conscience  ;  but  of  the  inner  side  and 
higher  range  of  morals — spiritual  purity, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  to  the  un- 
lovely— the  obligation  was  first  im- 
pressed by  the  Christian  revelation. 
And  the  life  beyond  death,  vainly  pur- 
sued by  Ihe  dialectic  of  Plato  and 
claimed  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero, 
became  an  assured  reality  with  the  Res- 
urrection of  Christ.  The  universe  was 
a  mechanical  system  of  delegated  causal- 
ity, instituted  for  beneficent  and  right- 
eous ends,  and,  for  their  better  attain- 
ment, not  excluding  fresh  intercalary 
volitions  at  special  crises.  Thus  the 
immediate  Divine  agency  was  invoked 
only  to  initiate  and  to  interrupt  the 
order  of  nature  ;  the  mark  of  its  pres- 
ence was  always  the  novel  or  the  excep- 
tional, and  it  would  be  eternally  absent 
did  no  such  phenomena  appear.  Every- 
thing was  made  to  hinge  upon  Creation 
and  Miracle ;  and  it  was  precisely  with 
the  approved  evidences  of  these  that, 
on  the  one  hand  the  natural  science,  and 
on  the  other  the  historical  criticism,  of 
the  coming  age  were  about  to  make 
havoc. 

The  former  of  these  conceptions  it 
cost  Mr.  Greg  but  little  to  modify  or 
even  to  sacrifice.  Though  he  had 
learned  at  school  that  "  the  Creation 
of  the  World"  took  place  4004  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  he  had  not  been 
so  drilled  in  the  six  days'  cosmogony  or 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  to  indispose 
him  to  redate  and  redistribute  the  work 
as  Lyell,  Maxwell,  or  Darwin  might 
require.  Nor  had  he  any  difficulty,  ex- 
cept under  irritation  of  the  Carlylese 
gospel,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  an 
Immanent  Divine  Causality  for  a  Will 
that  takes  its  start  in  time.  His  mind 
was  thoroughly  open  to  this  change  ; 
but,  unlike  many  contemporaries  who 
have  had  a  like  experience,  he  carried 
into  it  the  moral  predicates  which  dis- 
tinguish Theism  from  mere  Poetic  Pan- 
theism.    His  latest  avowal  on  this  point 


clears  his  position  in  these  noble  and 
modest  words  — 

"I  can  find  no  words  of  adequate  condem- 
nation for  the  shallow  insolence  of  men  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  fling  the  name  of  '  atheist ' 
on  all  whose  conceptions  of  the  Deity  are  purer, 
loftier,  more  Christian,  than  their  own.  Those 
who  dare  to  dogmatize  about  His  nature  or  His 
purposes  prove  by  that  very  daring  their  hope- 
less incapacity  even  to  grasp  the  skirts  or  com- 
prehend the  conditions  of  that  mighty  problem. 
Even  if  the  human  intellect  could  reach  the 
truth  about  Him,  human  language  would  hardly 
be  adequate  to  give  expression  to  the  transcend- 
ent thought.  Meanwhile,  recognizing  and  real- 
izing this  with  an  unfeigned  humbleness,  which 
yet  has  nothing  disheartening  in  its  spirit,  my 
own  conception — perhaps  from  early  mental 
habit,  perhaps  from  incurable  and  very  con- 
scious metaphysical  inaptitude — approaches  far 
nearer  to  the  old  current  image  of  a  personal 
God  than  to  any  of  the  sublimated  substitutes 
of  modern  thought.  Strauss's  '  Universum,' 
Comte's  '  Humanity,'  even  Mr.  Arnold's 
'  Stream  of  Tendency  that  makes  for  Righteous- 
ness,' excite  in  me  no  enthusiasm,  command 
from  me  no  worship.  I  cannot  pray  to  the 
'  Immensities'  and  the  '  Eternities'  of  Carlyle. 
They  proffer  me  no  help  ;  they  vouchsafe  no 
sympathy  ;  they  suggest  no  comfort.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  'Personal  God  is  a  mere  anthro- 
pomorphic creation  It  may  be — as  philosophers 
with  far  finer  instruments  of  thought  than  mine 
affirm — that  the  conception  of  such  a  Being, 
duly  analyzed,  is  demonstrably  a  self-contradic- 
tory one.  But  at  least,  in  resting  in  it,  I  rest  in 
something  I  almost  seem  to  realize  ;  at  least  I 
share  the  view  which  Jesus  indisputably  held 
of  the  Father  whom  He  obeyed,  communed 
with,  and  worshipped  ;  at  least  I  escape  the 
indecent  familiarity  and  the  perilous  rashness, 
stumbling  now  into  the  grotesque,  now  into 
the  blasphemous,  of  the  infallible  creed-con- 
coctors  who  stand  confidently  ready  with  their 
two-foot  rule  to  measure  the  Immeasurable, 
to  define  the  Infinite,  to  describe  in  precise 
scholastic  phraseology  the  nature  of  the  Incom- 
prehensible and  the  substance  of  the  great 
Spirit  of  the  universe. ' '  * 

Thus,  without  parting  with  the  con- 
ception of  a  personal  God,  Mr.  Greg 
had,  in  1873,  modified  his  religious  lan- 
guage and  come  to  speak  of  Him  rather 
as  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Universe"  than  as 
its  original  "  Creator."  In  1845  to  1848, 
however,  when  the  *' Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom" was  written,  he  was  still  pre- 
occupied by  the  deistical  idea  of  the 
*'  First  Cause,"  that  ceased  to  act  as 
soon  as  the  system  of  "  Second  Causes" 
had  been  set  in  motion  ;  unless  indeed 
in  rare  moments  of  miraculous  re-entry, 

*  "  Creed  of  Christendom"  (7th  edition),  vol. 
i.     Intro.  Ixxxix.-xci. 
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to  rectify  or  supplement  the  work  of 
nature.  The  question  therefore  of  any 
immediate  Divine  agency  in  the  mind 
or  the  history  of  man  narrowed  itself  to 
a  single  point — the  evidence  of  miracle 
— for  all  practical  purposes,  the  particu- 
lar system  of  miracles  recorded  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  "Creed  of 
Christendom"  examines  and  rejects  this 
evidence,  and  leaves  all  religion  an  in- 
ference from  the  natural  to  the  supernat- 
ural, from  experience  to  what  transcends 
experience.  The  author  thus  renders  his 
thought  homogeneous,  instead  of  mixed  ; 
he  pushes  the  ground  of  his  original  The- 
ism through  his  Ethics,  which  only  half 
rested  on  it  before,  and  his  doctrine  of 
Immortal  Life,  which  had  not  even 
touched  it  ;  and  so  brings  his  inductive 
habit  of  intellect  to  inward  consistency, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

His  inherited  faith  rendered  this  an 
easy — for  so  logical  a  mind  an  almost 
inevitable  —  process.  He  had  been 
brought  up  among  those  who  reject  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  and  Incarnation  ; 
and  who  excuse  themselves  for  this,  not 
by  some  one  paramount  reason  suscep- 
tible of  test,  but  by  a  medley  of  motives 
— partly  a  critical  doubt  respecting  date 
and  authorship  ;  still  more,  the  evident 
discrepancies  of  the  two  narratives  ; 
most  of  all,  the  incredible  nature  of  the 
miracle  and  its  doctrine.  If  these  are 
admissible  grounds  for  rejection,  they 
cannot  be  denied  a  far  wider  applica- 
tion :  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  slight 
marks  elsewhere  of  later  date,  or  force 
ourselves  to  harmonize  inconsistencies, 
or  accept  on  authority  statements  that 
revolt  us.  The  phenomena  which  dis- 
credit the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  may  be  looked  for  anywhere, 
and  must  be  held  good  for  the  same 
consequences,  wherever  found  ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which,  to  Mr. 
Greg's  eye,  failed  to  reappear  in  the  se- 
quel of  that  early  history  :  the  reporter  of 
the  Temptation  is  as  little  known  as  of 
the  Annunciation  ;  the  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection  are  as  irreconcilable  as  of 
the  Infancy  ;  the  eschatology  announced 
as  the  consummation  of  the  Cross  is 
even  more  jjlainly  fictitious  than  the 
existence  prior  to  the  human  birth.  Mr. 
Greg's  examination  of  the  Christian 
records  was  therefore  only  an  extension 


to  them  throughout  of  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing already  held  conclusive  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  ;  and  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult  for  those  to  answer  him  who  had 
once  committed  themselves  to  the  same 
assumptions.  As  if  to  set  this  difficulty 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  attempt  was 
made  by  his  next  older  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Greg,  in  a  long  and  in- 
teresting letter,  afterward  (at  W.  R. 
G.'s  request)  appended  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Jesus. ' '  To  a  calm  observer  it  is  obvious 
at  once  that,  if  judgment  were  to  be 
given  only  from  the  admitted  premises, 
the  two  brothers  must  agree  ;  but  that, 
since  it  is  largely  influenced  by  unfor- 
mulated sentiment  and  affection  in  the 
elder,  no  argument  could  bring  them  to 
concur.  They  start  together  with  the 
same  principles  of  historical  criticism  : 
they  work  them  out  to  no  dissimilar 
results  within  the  compass  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  :  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  applied 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  to  shake  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  older  brother  starts 
back  with  hurt  enthusiasm,  and  insists 
that  the  true  path  is  lost.  He  com- 
plains (without  real  ground)  that  here 
the  treatment  "  rapidly  deteriorates" 
and  even  becomes  "very  bad,"  being 
especially  censurable  for  taking  no  ac- 
count of  Paley's  discussion  of  the  Resur- 
rection. There  is  much  that  is  pathetic, 
little  that  is  reasonable,  in  this  parting 
scene.  It  is  plainly  due  to  disappointed 
sympathy,  not  to  offended  understand- 
ing :  for  the  "  Creed  of  Christendom," 
pursues  its  even  way  through  the  incul- 
pated chapters  with  unabated  care  and 
equity  of  purpose  ;  nor  was  the  author 
in  any  way  bound  to  notice  a  pleading 
founded,  like  that  of  Paley,  on  a  totally 
different  conception  of  the  witnesses 
under  examination.  But  Samuel  Greg — 
impulsive,  mystical,  and  tender,  sur- 
rendered to  ideal  admirations — habit- 
ually judged  an  argument  by  its  conclu- 
sion rather  than  the  conclusion  by  the 
argument  ;  and,  prepossessed  with  the 
image  of  the  "  beloved  disciple"  as  the 
chief  authority  for  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  and  haunted  by  the  Pauline  text, 
"  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is 
vain,"  he  could  not  look  with  patience 
on  doubts  about  the  fourth  Gospel,  or 
on  any  Christian  religion  without  the 
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miracle  of  the  third  day.  On  these 
points  the  younger  brother's  answer  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript,  and  contains 
the  following  pregnant  sentences  : 

"  A  great  part  of  your  paper  seems  directed 
against — what  I  assuredly  am  not — a  man  who 
doubts  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  history,  and 
the  great  features  of  His  character.  I  accept 
both  in  the  main.  And  observe  that,  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Christians,  you  appear  as 
completely  to  have  missed  and  to  deny  all  that 
is  peculiar  and  essential  in  Christianity,  as  / 
seem  to  have  done  to  you.  The  peculiarity 
and  essence  of  Christianity  lie,  with  them  (and 
they  are  right  in  the  main),  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Atonement.  If  it  was  not  a 
system  of  mysterious  redemption  and  substitu- 
tion it  was,  they  conceive,  nothing. 

Now  I  believe  that  Christ  lived,  taught,  and 
died,  and  that  we  have  an  imperfect  and  tra- 
ditional account  of  His  life,  death,  and  teaching. 
I  believe  that  He  was  the  greatest  and  purest 
of  those  great  and  pure  souls  to  whom  glorious 
intuitions  are  granted,  or  in  whom  they  rise, 
or  on  whom  they  flow.  I  believe  that  these 
intuitions  were  to  him  convictions,  certainties, 
4ind  that  the  belief  in  His  mission  to  teach  them 
was  a  part  of  Him.  But  when  you  go  further 
and  affirm  that  He  was  one  and  the  same  in 
Matthew  and  in  John,  the  same  in  every  part  of 
the  Gospel  historj' — I  hear  such  things  with- 
out surprise  in  the  pulpit,  where  men  seldom 
think,  and  are  never  liable  to  be  contradicted 
— but  I  cannot  understand  their  being  repeated 
elsewhere,  or  having  ever  gained  currency 
where  men  could  read  the  Bible.  Do  you 
think  that  Jesus  is  the  same  in  John  and  in 
Matthew  ?  Is  not  the  whole  tone  of  character 
different? — the  one  teaching  by  simple  para- 
bles, the  other  dealing  in  metaphysical  enig- 
mas ;  the  one  promising  salvation  only  to  the 
good,  the  other  only  to  the  believer  ;  the  one 
breathing  universal  love  and  the  saintliest  mo- 
rality, the  other  full  of  the  denouncing  and  dam- 
natory spirit  of  Calvinism  ;  the  one  speaking  ol 
the  bread  of  life,  the  other  giving  it  ?  Or  is  it 
the  same  Jesus  who  raises  Lazarus,  and  who 
turns  water  into  wine  in  Galilee,  and  catches 
money  in  a  fish's  mouth  at  Tiberias  ?  Is  it  the 
same  who  utters  the  comprehensive  sentence, 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us,"  and  the_ 
exclusive  one.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us'  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  a  consist- 
ent and  harmonious  delineation  of  character 
to  represent  Jesus  at  one  moment  telling  His 
disciples,  '  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of, ' 
and  the  next  saying, '  I  give  you  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  :  whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  etc.  That  you  may 
form,  and  that  I  have  formed,  a  consistent  and 
harmonious  conception  of  the  Jqsus  who  was 
the  original  of  these  pictures,  is  true  enough. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  you  must  form  this 
by  throwing  out  much  and  modifying  more." 

The  '*  Creed  of  Christendom,"  was  es- 
sentially a  refutation  of  the  Protestant 
claim  of  infallible  authority  or  the  Bible 


as  the  organ  of  supernatural  revelations. 
With  the  help  of  such  secondarj'  sources 
as  were  available  in  English  at  the  time 
(1851)  mainly  Theodore  Parker's  trans- 
lation of  De  Wette's  Introduction — the 
author  resolves  the  Old  Testament  into 
its  component  elements,  each  with  its 
literary  history  and  its  vestiges  of  natural 
growth.  From  the  Pentateuch  especially 
he  selects,  in  sufficient  number,  the  phe- 
nomena of  repetition,  of  contradiction, 
of  anachronism  which  mark  a  simply 
human  product.  And  the  Prophecies 
are  so  far  examined  as  to  divest  them  of 
their  supposed  Messianic  character,  or 
at  least  of  all  predictive  refeience  to  the 
Evangelic  story.  By  distinguishing  the 
later  from  the  earlier  thought,  the 
Theism  of  the  Jews  is  shown  to  have 
been  of  gradual  formation,  under  the 
evident  pressure  of  historical  causes, 
instead  of  falling  from  heaven  ready- 
made  at  the  outset.  These  inquiiies 
are  pursued  no  further  than  is  needful 
in  order  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  orac- 
ular inspiration  for  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures, and,  in  particular,  to  break  the 
link  of  prophecy  which  is  supposed  to 
unite  two  "  dispensations"  in  one  super- 
natural continuity.  The  logical  effect 
is  not  only  to  withdraw  a  defence  from 
the  apologist,  but  to  constitute  an  attack 
upon  his  position  :  for,  if  the  alleged 
vaticinations  have  no  existence  but  from 
misinterpretation  or  the  fiction  of 
a  "  double  sense,"  the  New  Testament 
writers,  in  resorting  to  them,  knew  not 
what  they  said  ;  and,  while  failing  to 
make  out  the  prophet's  inspiration, 
directly  disproved  their  own.  The  early 
Christian  missionary  who,  like  Peter  or 
Stephen,  assailed  the  unbelieving  Jews 
with  Messianic  citations  from  their 
sacred  books,  put  himself  therefore  dis- 
tinctly in  the  wrong,  and  naturally 
stiffened  the  necks  which  he  wished  to 
bend.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  under- 
stood their  Scriptures  any  better  than 
the  Christian  disciple,  but  they  could 
easily  see  in  his  case  of  definite  and 
historical  misfit,  the  error  which  lay 
hid  in  their  own  indefinite  and  ideal 
expectation.  They  were  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  disowning  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus. 

Proceeding  to  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Greg  limits  his  examination  to  the 
Gospels  ;    and,    having    described    the 
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phenomena  of  identity  and  difference, 
both  verbal  and  substantive,  which  bring 
the  three  Synoptics  into  a  related  group, 
he  explains  them  by  Schleiermacher's 
hypothesis,  that  each  Gospel  is  a  "  com- 
pilation from  a  variety  of  fragmentary 
narratives  and  reports  of  discourses  and 
conversations,  oral  or  written,  which 
were  current  in  Palestine  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus." 
The  original  materials  thus  become 
anonymous,  and  may  comprise,  in  un- 
known proportion,  the  notes  or  eye-and 
ear-witnesses  and  transmitted  memories 
from  hearsay  ;  and  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever innocent  the  process  of  its  growth, 
cannot  have  a  higher  character  than  that 
of  a  popular  tradition.  All  the  Synop- 
tics are  accordingly  shown  to  bear  the 
marks  of  such  fallible  tradition  ;  in  their 
deviating  accounts  of  the  same  transac- 
tion or  the  same  saying  ;  in  their  inac- 
curacies of  time  and  place  and  citation  ; 
in  their  recital  of  some  things  which 
Jesus  could  not  have  done  or  said  ;  and 
in  the  traces  they  betray  of  ideas  and 
controversies  belonging  to  the  next 
generation.  The  analysis  which  brings 
out  these  features  without  professing 
to  be  original  or  complete,  suffices  for 
its  end  :  it  wins  for  the  author  the  right 
to  handle  freely  a  biographical  sketch  so 
little  secured  by  known  personal  attesta- 
tion and  so  open  to  mythical  additions 
and  emotional  coloring  ;  and  to  apply 
to  it  a  discriminative  criticism  founded 
partly  on  general  laws  of  historical  and 
psychological  probability,  partly  on  spe- 
cial internal  remarks  of  pure  truth  or 
relative  fidelity. 

This  right,  however,  cannot,  on  the 
same  grounds,  be  exercised  upon  the 
fourth  Gospel  :  for  here  we  have  no 
compiler's  tissue  of  floating  anecdotes 
and  sayings,  but  the  continuous  produc- 
tion of  an  original  hand,  uniform  in 
design,  consistent  in  execution,  and 
strikingly  peculiar  in  its  historical  paint- 
ing ;  and  if  it  be  the  bequest  of  an 
apostle,  it  has  at  least  the  claims  in- 
separable from  first-hand  testimony,  and 
cannot  be  called  in  question  without 
imputing  personal  incompetency.  Mr. 
Greg  half  evades  this  invidious  necessity 
by  declining  the  question  of  authorship, 
instead  of  wholly  escaping  it  by  referring 
the  book  to  the  post-apostolic  age.  On 
.the  point  whether  John  wrote  it  he  has 


"  no  opinion  ;"  but  that  it  is  unbistori- 
cal  he  is  sure  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
contrast  with  the  Synoptics  ;  so  that 
they,  with  all  their  uncertainties,  serve 
as  a  rule  of  superior  truth  for  its  com- 
parative condemnation.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  here  something 
gratuitously  disrespectful  in  treating  as 
perhaps  apostolic  that  which  is  wholly 
untrustworthy  ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  accept,  as  evidences  of 
considerably  later  origin,  the  internal 
peculiarities — of  doctrine,  of  chronol- 
ogy, of  biographical  material  and  sce- 
nery, and  of  personal  delineation — which 
so  strongly  excite  the  critic's  disaffec- 
tion. That  the  book  should  be  written 
with  a  dogmatic  rather  than  an  historic 
purpose  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
its  reputed  authorship.  But  that  a  con- 
stant companion  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
should  shift  it  almost  wholly  to  a  new 
theatre  ;  should  never  come  across  a  demo- 
niac and  never  tell  a  parable  ;  should  re- 
member nothing  about  the  "  Kingdom 
of  Heaven"  and  the  "  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  ;"  should  have  forgotten 
the  last  Passover  of  the  "  little  flock," 
with  its  institution  of  the  Communion, 
and  have  occupied  those  festival  hours 
with  the  Crucifixion  instead  ;  should 
have  lost  the  Master's  terse  maxims  and 
sweet  images  of  life,  thrown  out  in 
homely  dialogue,  and  have  fancied  in 
their  place  elaborate  monologues,  dark- 
ened with  harsh  and  mystic  paradox — is 
so  utterly  against  nature  as  to  forfeit  the 
rank  of  an  admissible  hypothesis.  To 
this  conclusion  Mr.  Greg  himself  was 
brought  by  subsequent  study  of  one  of 
these  features,  viz.  the  silence  of  this 
Gospel  as  to  the  "  Lord's  Supper"  and 
its  identification  in  date  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  the  Passover  ;  so  that  he 
threw  his  final  conclusion  into  this 
form  : 

The  dilemma  seems  to  be  inescapable  :  either 
John  did  not  write  the  fourth  Gospel — in  which 
case  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  no  eye- 
witness to  the  facts  and  sayings  of  Christ's 
ministry — or,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  deduced  from  the  Synoptical  accounts, 
with  the  special  doctrines  of  sacramental  grace 
to  partakers  of  it,  and  of  the  Atonement  (as 
far  as  it  is  warranted  or  originally  was  sug- 
gested by  those  words  of  Christ),  becomes  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.*  ~ 

*  "  Creed  of  Christendom"  (7th  editiua),  vol. 
ii.  p.  52,   note. 
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The  Gospels,  thus  divested  of  personal 
authority,  and,  preserving  only  an  as- 
semblage of  anonymous  traditions,  can  no 
longer  authenticate  their  contents  as 
supernatural  or  even  historical  truth. 
Their  mixed  elements  lie  open  to  the 
reason  and  conscience,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  a  process  of  "  Christian  eclecticism" 
which  shall  winnow  the  perishable  chaff 
from  the  reproductive  grain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  miracles  are 
the  first  sacrifice  to  this  process  ;  not  as 
being  intrinsically  incredible,  but  as 
being  inadequately  attested  ;  and,  more- 
over, as  proving  neither  doctrine  nor 
duty,  even  if  proved  themselves  ;  in 
conformity  with  Locke's  maxim,  that 
"  the  miracles  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
doctrine,  and  not  the  doctrine  by  the 
miracles." 

The  unique  importance  in  the  primi- 
tive Christianity  of  the  belief  in  Christ's 
Resurrection  draws  from  Mr.  Greg  two 
special  discussions  of  its  earliest  expres- 
sion. In  his  first  edition,  he  reviews 
the  alleged  incidents  of  the  stpry  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  ;  starting 
therefore  from  the  empty  sepulchre  and 
ending  with  the  vision  on  the  Damascus 
road  ;  and  here  he  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  value 
of  their  evidence.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
third  edition  he  begins  at  the  other 
end,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  witness 
to  speak  reports  the  last  thing  that  is 
told  ;  that  for  us  Paul  is  beforehand 
with  every  one  in  breaking  the  news  of 
the  risen  Jesus  ;  and  that,  if  we  are  to 
learn  the  genesis  of  a  belief,  we  must 
study  the  order  of  its  expression  by 
believers,  and  not  of  the  events  believed. 
Even  this  amended  treatment  does  not 
place  us  within  hearing  of  the  tale  till 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  miracle 
it  relates,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians being  written  a.d.  57  ;  but  it 
brings  us  a  stage  nearer  the  germ  of 
the  tradition  than  the  Synoptics  ;  the 
earliest  of  which  embodies  the  hearsay 
of  the  Church  some  fifteen  years  after. 
VV'hat  we  get  by  collecting  together  all 
that  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  histori- 
cal books  is  the  filial  form  of  the  story 
after  it  has  received  all  the  accretions  of 
rumor.  What  we  at  least  approach  by 
consulting  the  undoubted  words  of  Paul 
— the  personal  convert  of  the  risen 
Christ — is  the  initial  type  of  this  marvel- 


lous belief.  The  apostle's  words,  "  Last 
of  all,  He  was  seen  of  me  also,"  sug- 
gest, as  Mr.  Greg  remarks,  if  they  do 
not  imply,  a  vision  which  he  indentified 
with  the  objective  image  of  the  Cruci- 
fied (whose  person  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  he  had  ever  known)  ;  and  the 
same  word  {(^(pOrj^  He  let  Himself  ap- 
pear) is  applied  to  all  the  other  appear- 
ances of  which  he  speaks  at  second- 
hand. This  brief  intimation  is  indeed 
slighter  even  than  Mr.  Greg  supposed  ; 
for,  assuming  it  to  refer  to  the  conver- 
sion on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  filled 
it  in  with  all  the  scenery  of  that  event  as 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
a  book  of  far  later  date,  and  exhibiting 
the  Christian  tradition  in  the  post- 
Pauline  form  of  the  next  generation, 
ulterior  even  to  the  Synoptic  records. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  apostle's  testi- 
mony we  gain  no  idea  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection and  temporary  return  to  outward 
intercourse  with  the  disciples;  it  is  an 
inwai'd  process  which  he  describes  when 
he  speaks  to  the  Galatians  of  his  conver- 
sion— "  When  it  pleased  God,  who  sep- 
arated me  from  my  mother's  womb  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  ^ 
in  7ne."  To  this  point  then,  and  no 
further,  we  can  securely  trace  the  symp- 
toms of  the  doctrine  that  was  to  be — 
viz.  an  intense  conviction,  due  to  some 
inward  experience  or  vision  of  intuitive 
thought,  that  he  who  had  hung  upon  the 
cross  on  Calvary  was  now  reserved  in 
higher  existence  for  ends  which  He  was 
revealing  to  the  minds  of  His  disciples  : 
"  He  had  been  put  to  death  indeed  in 
the  flesh,  but  made  alive  again  in  the 
spirit"   (i  Peter  3  :  18). 

The  ditificulty  of  explaining  this  in- 
tense conviction,  if  it  does  not  rest  upon 
palpable  fact,  Mr.  Greg  freely  admits, 
in  terms  even  superfluously  strong  : 

Now,  if  this  were  all — if  we  had  no  further 
testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  than  that  it  was  believed  by  the  whole  o- 
riginal  Christian  Church  ;  that  the  apostles  and 
personal  followers  of  Christ,  who  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
it,  clung  to  the  conviction  enthusiastically,  and 
witnessed  to  it  by  their  preaching  and  their 
death  ;  and  that  Paul,  not  a  personal  follower, 
but  in  constant  communication  with  those  who 
were,  made  the  above  assertions  (i  Cor.  15  : 
3-8)  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  prm- 
cipal  churches,  and  published  while  most  of  the 
eye-witnesses  to  whom  he  appeals  were  still 
alive  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  his  statements 
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—  if  the  case  rested  on  this  only,  and  terminat- 
ed here,  every  one,  I  think,  would  feel  ihat 
our  grounds  for  accepting  the  Resurrection  as 
an  historical  fact  in  its  naked  simplicity  would 
be  far  stronger  than  they  actually  are.  In 
truth,  they  would  appear  to  be  nearly  unassail- 
able and  irresistible,  except  by  those  who  can 
imagine  some  probable  mode  in  which  such  a 
positive  and  vivifying  conviction  could  have 
grown  up  without  the  actual  occurrence  having 
taken  place  to  create  it.* 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Greg  not  yield  to 
evidence  so  "  nearly  irresistible  ?"  Be- 
cause, on  turning  to  "  the  actual  occur- 
rence" which  seems  alone  inadequate 
to  explain  the  belief,  he  finds  it  related 
in  several  ways  so  little  consistent,  that 
"  we  cannot  frame  any  theory  whatever 
as  to  the  Resurrection  which  is  not 
distinctly  negatived  by  one  or  other 
of  the  evangelical  accounts  :"  so  that 
"  if  the  occurrence  were  to  rest  only  on 
the  Gospel  narratives,  rational  belief 
would  be  almost  out  of  the  question." 
And  this  position  he  makes  good  by  a 
skilful,  but  perfectly  fair,  comparison  of 
the  mixed  traditions  which  the  evange- 
lists have  brought  together  in  their 
closing  chapters  for  the  discomfiture  of 
harmonists. 

Forcible,  however,  as  the  contrast  is 
between  the  persuasive  enthusiasm  of 
the  apostles  and  the  irreconcilable  recitals 
of  the  evangelists,  it  is  not  clear  that  an 
inference  fairly  warranted  by- the  one  is 
forthwith  cancelled  by  the  other.  If  it 
ever  be  right  to  say  that  nothing  short 
of  a  real  Resurrection  supplies  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  belief,  it  will  not 
cease  to  be  so  merely  because  tradition 
has  confused  the  reality,  and  rendered 
its  true  form  irrecoverable.  To  justify 
Mr.  Greg's  negative  conclusion,  the 
previous  positive  concessions  must  be 
reduced  in  strength.  Partly  from  a 
liberal  wish  to  grant  the  most,  partly 
from  too  easy  acceptance  of  the  eccles- 
iastical pictures  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  he 
has,  perhaps,  overstated  the  suddenness, 
the  intensity,  the  solidity,  of  the  first 
disciples'  faith  in  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  and  His  ascension  to  heaven. 
And  had  he  been  willing  to  take  the 
allowance  of  time  which  only  an  un- 
trustworthy tradition  denies  him,  he 
would  have  found  room  for  the  possible 


*  "  Creed  of  Christendom"  (7th  edition),  vol. 
Pref.  xxvii.-xxviii. 


growth  of  this  belief  from  hints  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  applied  to  One  who  was 
the  centre  of  an  infinite  love  and  grief, 
and  who  was  far  too  holy  "  to  see  cor- 
ruption." That  Paul  declares  the  *'  ris- 
ing again  on  the  third  day"  to  be 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and 
that  Peter  and  Philip  and  Paul  perpetu- 
ally argue,  in  their  missionary  speeches, 
as  reported  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  in 
favor  of  the  suffering  and  risen  Christ, 
from  the  testimony  of  "  all  the  proph- 
ets," may  surely  be  taken  as  some 
index  to  the  source  and  formation  of 
the  belief.  As  soon  as  it  became  a 
divine  axiom  that  "so  it  was  to  be," 
the  step  was  not  far  to  the  conception 
that  "  so  it  doubtless  is."  There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  it  taken  all  at  once. 
Four  or  five  years  elapsed  ere  the  in- 
ward light  broke  upon  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  we  receive  from  him 
the  first  traces  of  the  current  tradition 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fading 
memories  and  brightening  imaginations. 
With  such  ample  time  to  move  in,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  impossible  for  an  as- 
sured faith  in  Messiah's  heavenly  life 
to  generate  its  own  incidents  of  confir- 
mation. Mr.  Greg  points  out  the  many 
curious  vestiges  which  the  tradition  re- 
tains of  its  own  early  stage  of  doubt  and 
visionary  impression  ;  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples  "  when  the  doors  were 
shut  ;"  His  equally  sudden  "  vanishing 
out  of  sight"  from  the  evening  meal  at 
Emmaus  ;  the  consequent  flash  of  con- 
viction on  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
that  it  was  He^  though  during  hours  of 
previous  talk  "  their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  Him  ;"  the 
fright  of  the  eleven,  "  thinking  they  had 
seen  a  spirit;"  and  the  "doubts  of 
some''  who  met  Him  by  appointment 
on  the  Galilean  mountain.*  With  such 
indications  of  a  half-way  stage  of  phan- 
tasniic  or  semi-etherial  phenomena  be- 
tween Messianic  prepossession  and  crys- 
tallized history,  the  intense  conviction 
of  the  early  Christians  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  beyond  the  reach  of  a  proc- 
ess of  natural  development. 

Mr.  Greg  was  too  clear  a  thinker  to 
imagine  that  in  parting  with  the  bodily 
Resurrection  of  Christ  he  lost  either  any 
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needful  authority  for  H's  teaching,  or 
any  evidence  of  a  future  life.  As  for 
the  former,  Jesus  Himself  declared  that 
men  had  plenty  of  religious  authority 
without  it  :  "If  they  hearnot  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  hear, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  And 
to  the  latter,  if  otherwise  unknown,  no 
conclusion  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
an  instance  confessedly  official,  personal, 
and  unique,  in  which  the  fact  alleged, 
instead  of  being  incident  to  the  common 
human  nature,  and  therefore  typical  for 
us  all,  is  distinctive  of  an  individual  who 
has  no  second  in  the  course  of  time  ;  an 
instance  in  which  every  particular  of 
mode,  of  date,  of  sequel,  is  demonstra- 
bly absent  from  the  deaths  familiar  to  our 
homes.  A  misunderstood  argument, 
read  at  every  funeral,  that  if,  within  the 
apostolic  generation,  Christ  was  to  come 
to  a  millennial  reign  on  earth  over  His 
disciples,  He  must  have  been  called  from 
death,  and  be  living  in  heaven  and  that, 
vice  versa,  if  He  be  living  in  heaven,  it 
is  that  He  may  come  for  this  end  and 
assimilate  His  disciples  to  Himself,  has 
been  wrongly  carried  over  to  quite 
another  subject,  so  as  to  confuse  the 
subliraest  hope  of  the  human  heart  in 
every  age  with  the  obsolete  scenes  of 
the  Messianic  drama.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  apostle's  reasoning  or  the 
faith  in  eternal  life  has  suffered  the 
greater  wrong  from  their  forced  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Greg's  historical  eclecticism  then 
unconditionally  drops  all  that  is  mirac- 
ulous and  dismisses  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  oracular  dictation  of  truth  and 
duty.  Other  credentials  they  cannot 
have  than  the  inward  pleas  which  suffice 
for  Reason  as  the  organ  of  truth,  nor 
other  authority  than  that  which  com- 
mands the  conscience  as  the  organ  of 
Duty.  But  a  purely  human  history, 
that  borrows  no  voices  from  the  skies, 
and  sends  no  demons  into  the  abyss, 
may  be  profoundly  efficacious  as  a  mor- 
al and  spiritual  power  ;  and  such  has 
been,  and  must  forever  be,  the  life,  the 
thought,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  subject  (says  Mr.  Greg)  we  hope  our 
confession  of  faith  will  be  acceptable  to  all, 
save  the  narrowly  orthodox.  It  is  difficult, 
without  exhausting  superlatives  even  to  unex- 
pressive  and  wearisome  satiety,  to  do  justice  to 
our  intense  love,  reverence,  and  admiration  for 


the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  re- 
gard Him  not  as  the  perfection  of  the  intellect- 
ual or  philosophical  mind,  but  as  the  perfection 
of  the  spiritual  character,  as  surpassing  all  men 
of  all  times  in  the  closeness  and  depth  of  His 
communion  with  the  Father.  In  reading  His 
sayings,  we  feel  that  we  are  holding  con- 
verse with  the  wisest,  purest,  noblest  Being 
that  ever  clothed  thought  in  the  poor  language 
of  humanity.  In  studying  His  life,  we  feel 
that  we  are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  high- 
est ideal  yet  presented  to  us  on  earth.* 

The  author  who  writes  under  such  a 
feeling  may  well  protest  against  being 
regarded  as  an  alien  from  Christianity, 
and  place  himself  rather  among  its  re- 
storers ;  for 

Christianity  was  not  in  its  origin  a  series  of 
sententious  propositions,  nor  a  code  of  laws, 
nor  a  system  of  doctrine,  nor  a  "  scheme"  of 
salvation,  but  the  outcome  and  combination  of 
a  holy  life,  a  noble  death,  a  wonderfully  pure 
and  perfect  character  and  nature,  a  teaching  at 
once  self-proving  and  sublime — the  whole  ab- 
solutely unique  in  their  impressive  loveable- 
ness.f 

This  impressive  image,  however,  is 
not  reached  without  a  process  of  moral 
eclecticism  as  searching  as  the  previous 
historical :  partly  to  clear  away  from  the 
reported  words  of  Jesus  the  accretions 
of  later  tradition  ;  and  partly,  also,  to 
subtract  from  His  authentic  teachings 
such  imperfect  or  erroneous  elements  as 
they  owed  not  to  His  personality,  but 
to  His  place  and  time.  Even  after 
these  discriminations  have  been  made, 
and  the  proper  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life  are  set  forth  into 
distinct  light,  Mr.  Greg  finds  elements 
among  them  which  he  cannot  unreserv- 
edly accept,  and  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  treated  as  obligatory,  he  regards  as 
inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety. These  objectionable  features  are 
five  :  ('i)  Non-resistance  to  violence  ; 
(2)  Almsgiving  ;  (3)  Avoidance  of  provi- 
dence and  forethought  ;  (4)  Condemna- 
tion of  riches  ;   (5)  Communism. 

In  the  presence  of  many  pious  Euto- 
pias,  of  Quakerism,  of  mendicant  orders, 
of  counsels  of  perfection  and  vows  of 
poverty,  of.  convents  and  agapemones, 
we  cannot  pronounce  it  superfluous  to 
expose  once  more  the  mischievous  per- 
versions of  duty  covered  by  these  several 
heads  ;  and  in  Mr.   Greg's  performance 

*  "  Op.  cit "  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

f  "Op.  cit."  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.-xlvi. 
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of  this  task  the  firm  hand  of  the  political 
economist  never  escapes  the  control  of 
a  true  moral  insight.  Few  readers  will 
'find  anything  to  challenge  in  his  vindica- 
tion of  thrift  and  saving  ;  of  force,  dis- 
ciplinary, penal,  and  defensive  ;  of  ac- 
quiescence in  an  unequal  distribution  of 
property  ;  and  of  rigorous  care  in  the 
administration  of  alms.  But  they  may 
feel  some  surprise  that,  in  thus  teaching 
them,  he  supposes  himself  to  be  making 
them  unchristian,  and  withdrawing  them 
into  a  foreign  or  pagan  code  ;  that,  in 
short,  he  identifies  Christianity  with  each 
one  in  turn  of  the  fanaticisms  which  he 
is  rebuking.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
were  bark-bound  still  by  the  literalism 
that  lingers  on  a  sacred  text,  and  felt 
the  same  spell  that  exercised  and  fixed 
the  extreme  sects  of  Christendom.  Are 
not  the  precepts  distinct  and  specific  ? — 
you  cannot  pare  them  away  :  "I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil  ;  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  ah.o." 
Yes  ;  but  to  whom  are  they  addressed  ? 
— not  to  mankind  at  large,  or  to  the 
future  members  of  a  gathered  Christen- 
dom, or  even  to  the  associates  of  the 
same  evangelized  community  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  ;  but  to  the 
"  little  flock"  environed  by  a  hostile 
world,  the  "  sheep  among  wolves,"  the 
bearers  of  a  ^message  which  was  sure  to 
be  met  by  hate  and  scorn  and  con- 
tumely, and  which  yet  to  the  hearers 
was  charged  (it  was  supposed)  with  a 
difference  between  ruin  and  rescue. 
To  a  modern  missionary  also,  or  even 
a  private  Christian,  going  to  his  duties 
in  an  alien  society,  to  be  watched  by  a 
cordon  of  suspicious  eyes,  and  within 
reach  of  innumerable  forces  poised  to 
strike,  no  wiser  counsel  could  be  given 
than  this  commendation  of  the  patient 
and  passionless  temper.  The  more 
closely  and  truly  an  mjunction  of  duty 
fits  the  concrete  conditions  of  person 
and  scene  to  which  it  is  addressed,  the 
more  certainly  disqualified  must  it  be  for 
serving  as  a  clause  in  a  universal  code. 

The  same  method  of  historical  instead 
of  abstract  interpretation  accounts  sim- 
ply enough  for  the  discouragement  of 
prudential  "  thought  for  the  morrow." 
The  vision  of  a  "  kingdom  of  God," 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  rule  of 
life  was  shaped  for  the  disciples,  was 


the  vision  of  a  world  in  its  last  days, 
whose  "  morrow"^  was  not  temporal, 
but  eternal,  and  whose  wants  and  wealth 
had  scarce  an  hour's  survival.  The 
future  which  erects  prudence  into  a 
virtue  was  cut  off  ;  there  was  no  next 
generation,  no  "continuing  city,"  no 
growing  commonwealth  of  letters  and 
arts  to  provide  for  ;  and  during  the  brief 
suspense  what  could  be  wiser,  especially 
for  the  prophets  and  heralds  of  the 
crisis,  than  to  anticipate  the  temper  of 
the  promised  age  and  surrender  the 
heart  to  its  divine  trusts  and  afliections  ? 
Paul,  repeating  the  lesson,  gives  the 
reason.  It  is  because  "  the  time  is 
short,"  that  "  they  who  weep  should  be 
as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  who 
rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and 
they  who  buy  as  though  they  possessed 
not."  It  is  because  "  the  fashion  of 
this  world  is  passing  away,"  that  he 
"  would  have  (his  Corinthians)  without 
carefulness."*  For  a  permanent  consti- 
tution of  things  these  precepts  are  not 
intended  ;  or,  if  ever  they  seem  to  be 
so,  they  spring  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
still  true,  viz.,  that  in  its  temporal  in- 
dustries, a  religious  will,  instead  of 
stimulating  the  gainful  impulse  beyond 
its  natural  measure,  must  have  no  anx- 
iety but  for  its  righteous  regulation  and 
control.  Mr.  Greg  did  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  "  all  these  exhortations  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  not  on 
earth,  were  delivered  under  the  prevail- 
ing impression  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  all  things  would  be 
differently  ordered,  was  close  at  hand." 
But  if,  instead  of  coming  in  as  an  after- 
thought relegated  to  a  note,  it  had  been 
present  to  him  with  its  full  significance 
from  the  first,  he  would  have  found  no 
contradiction  between  Jesus  and  the 
political  economists,  but  have  distin- 
guished them  as  legislating  for  different 
worlds. 

In  making  Christianity  responsible  for 
favoring,  and  even  instituting,  com- 
munism, Mr.  Greg  has  the  plain  warrant 
of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  there  said,  "  had  all 
things  in  common  ;"  the  disciples  "  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all,  as  every  man  had  need."t 

*  I  Cor.  7  :  29,  32. 
f  Acts  2  :  44,  45. 
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"As  many  as  were  possessors  of  land  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  pro- 
ceeds and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' 
feet  ;  and  distribution  was  made  to 
every  man  according  as  he  had  need."  * 
And  so  far  as  this  picture  has  been  con- 
templated with  reference  in  after  times, 
and  set  up  as  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  soci- 
ety, it  has  undoubtedly  imparted  a  com- 
munistic tendency  to  Christian  benevo- 
lence. The  picture,  however,  is  a 
romantic  reproduction  of  forgotten 
facts  ;  and,  like  other  contents  of  the 
same  book,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
authentic  vestiges  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
condition  and  habitudes  of  the  early 
Church.  In  the  Pauline  exhortations 
the  co-existence  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  everywhere  assumed  as  the  ground  of 
special  relative  duties  ;  the  apostle 
promises  in  his  missionary  travels  "  to 
remember  the  poor  ;"  he  collects  for 
them  in  the  wealthier  cities,  desiring 
each  householder  to  lay  by  statedly  in 
proportion  to  his  ability,  "  as  God  hath 
prospered  him  ;"  he  recognizes  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  slave  as  compatible 
with  the  discipleship  of  both.  Nor  are 
these  indications  found  only  in  the 
sphere  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
perhaps  could  not  admit  the  commun- 
ism of  Jerusalem.  It  is  precisely  the 
Judaic  and  ascetic  James,  who,  in  his 
Ebionitish  invective  against  wealth,  be- 
trays its  presence  and  its  contrasts  in 
the  parent  Church  :  "For  if  there  come 
unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  ;  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou 
here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to  the 
poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here 
under  my  footstool  :  are  ye  not  partial 
in  yourselves  ?"  f  Among  the  many  er- 
rors of  the  first  disciples  we  have  not  to 
reckon  the  vain  attempt  to  push  the 
spiritual  brotherhood  of  men  into  ex- 
pression by  temporal  equality  ;  and  if 
in  "  the  general  tone  of  Christ's  exhor- 
tations" Mr.  Greg  finds  a  "  tendency 
in  that  direction,"  it  means  no  more 
than  the  compassionate  sorrow  with 
which  He  looked  on  a  great  nature  sunk 
into  a  grievous  lot,  and  divine  affections 

*  Acts  4  :  34,  35. 
f  James  2  :  2-4. 


suppressed  by  the  tyranny,  now  of  lux- 
ury, and  now  of  misery.  Whoever  is 
susceptible  of  such  compassion  and  able 
to  stand  clear  of  the  semblances  of  life, 
must  at  times  have  dreamed,  like  Plato, 
of  a  model  republic  stored  in  heaven, 
where  righteousness  meets  no  hindrance 
more.  But  none  the  less  is  he  aware 
that  the  model  will  not  come  down  and 
rest  upon  an  earth  constituted  like  ours. 
It  can  but  fix  the  eye  and  kindle  the 
heart  of  those  who  slowly  shorten  the 
interval  between  the  possible  and  the 
real. 

All  these  mistaken  enthusiasms  Mr. 
Greg  has  admirably  exposed.  He  has 
rightly  charged  them  on  the  Christian 
Scriptures  ;  but  not  rightly,  as  we  think, 
on  the  religion  of  Christ,  his  allegiance 
to  which  might,  with  full  warrant  from 
historical  truth,  have  remained  exempt 
from  the  allowances  and  attenuations 
exacted  by  their  presence. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  eclectic  critic 
to  amend  a  faith  but  not  to  win  it.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Greg,  under  guidance  of  his 
firm  intellect  and  conservative  moral 
reverence,  works  at  the  correction  of 
error  and  the  simplification  of  Christian 
belief,  what  he  saves  is  pure  and  high 
and  adequate  to  the  practical  needs  of  a 
nature  veracious,  affectionate,  and  de- 
vout. But  criticism  gets  through  its 
materials  and  comes  to|the  verge  at  last  ; 
and  then,  if  the  residuary  religion  is  to 
be  held  on  any  better  tenure  than  in- 
heritance or  unconscious  sympathy,  [it 
must  become  the  object  of  other  modes 
of  thought  than  those  which  have  hith- 
erto sufficed.  Whether  to  sink  or  swim, 
you  [are  thrown  off  the  edge  into  the 
metaphysic  deeps,  and  must  find  some 
isle  in  them  or  perish.  Metaphysics, 
they  say,  are  barren  ;  but  the  decrying 
of  metaphysics  is  more  barren  still.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Greg's  genuine  liberal- 
ities that,  with  a  conscious  inapprecia- 
tion  of  metaphysical  speculation,  he  did 
not  disparage  it  in  others,  flinging  his 
own  defect  as  a  stone  of  offence  against 
them.  Deeply  as  we  respect  the  natural 
ethics  and  religion  realized  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ,  which  he  saved  by 
the  eclectic  process,  we  cannot  say  that, 
when  independently  tried  by  philosophic 
tests,  it  seems  to  us  quite  coherent 
and  complete.  Thoroughly  imbued  with 
the   scientific   conception   of    inflexible 
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law,  and  applying  it  in  the  same  sense 
of  mechanical  necessity  to  all  atoms  and 
all  minds,  to  the  phenomena  of  percep- 
tion and  those  of  will,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  perfectly  determinate 
universe  in  which  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, and  nothing  was  possible  except 
the  actual.  On  this  plane  of  thought, 
the  ethical  life,  it  is  obvious,  becomes 
homogeneous  with  the  physical,  and 
obligation  to  this  or  that  type  of  char- 
acter can  belong  as  little  to  man  as  to 
the  horse.  Yet  the  moral  affections,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  something  quite 
different  from  the  admirations  and  re- 
pulsions excited  by  the  animal  genera  of 
natural  history  ;  and  still  more  is  the 
shame  of  guilt  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  a  humpback  or  a  squint.  All  that 
lifts  human  affection  above  mere  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy,  all  that  gives  it 
ideality  and  nobleness,  the  glow  of  ap- 
proval, the  enthusiasm  of  right,  the  sur- 
render of  reverence  assumes  precisely 
what  has  here  no  room  to  be.  To  some 
extent,  Mr.  Greg  admitted  this,  and 
with  a  pathetic  courage  made  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice.  He  curtailed  his  Chris- 
tianity of  three  features,  all  of  them 
present  in  its  "  Paternoster" — Repent- 
ance, Forgiveness  of  Sins,  and  Prayer  ; 
the  first  because  the  Sin,  the  second  be- 
cause the  Penalty,  the  third  because 
the  Future  is  necessarily  predetermined. 
He  felt  and  owned  the  harshness  of  his 
conclusion. 

It  is  a  conclusion  from  which  the  feelings  of 
almost  all  of  us  shrink  and  revolt.  The  strong- 
est sentiment  of  our  nature,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
our  helplessness  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and 
against  this  helplessness  we  seek  for  a  resource 
in  the  belief  of  our  dependence  on  a  Higher 
Power,  which  can  control  and  will  interfere 
with  fate.  And  though  our  reason  tells  us  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  entreaties  of  creat- 
ures as  erring  and  as  blind  as  we  are  can  in- 
fluence the  all-wise  purposes  of  God,  yet  we 
feel  an  internal  voice,  more  potent  and  per- 
suasive than  reason,  which  assures  us  that  to 
pray  to  Him  in  trouble  is  an  irrepressible  in- 
stinct of  our  nature — an  instinct  which  precedes 
teaching,  which  survives  experience,  which  de- 
fies philosophy. 

For  sorrow  oft  the  cry  of  faith 
In  bitter  need  will  borrow.* 

May  it  not  be  that  what  is  here  treated 
as  a  conflict  of  faculties  is  nothing  but 

*  •'  Op.  cit."  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. 


an  inconsistency  of  theory  ? — that,  hav- 
ing put  himself  under  guidance  of  a 
philosophy  which  mechanizes  the  world, 
Mr.  Greg  is  agitated  and  perplexed  by 
the  inrush  of  experiences  that  moralize 
it  ? — and  that  then,  when  he  tries  to  put 
them  under  a  formula  that  will  not 
hold  them,  he  calls  the  formula  "Rea- 
sons," and  the  experiences  "  Rebels" 
against  it  ?  Better  surely  to  let  the 
formula  be  content  with  its  own  physi- 
cal business,  and  allow  what  is  uncom- 
formable  to  it  to  live  by  its  own  different 
rule.  In  truth,  some  freedom — i.e.,  al- 
ternative agency,  in  the  mind  of  men 
and  in  the  mind  of  God — is  the  vital 
root  of  all  morals  and  all  religion  ;  and 
if  that  root  be  withered,  it  is  not  only 
that  repentance,  and  forgiveness,  and 
prayer  are  cast  away  as  dead  branches, 
but  that  duty  itself  cannot  come  to  life, 
or  any  sap  flow  into  the  affections  to 
make  them  blossom  into  enthusiasm  or 
worship.  No  one  is  more  sensitive  than 
Mr.  Greg  to  the  blight  upon  the  ethical 
life  and  the  pieties  of  conscience  in- 
duced by  "  Antinomianism"  and  "  Cal- 
vinism" (inaccurately  identified  with 
Paulinism)  ;  yet  he  fails  to  recognize 
the  same  essential  features  in  his  own 
doctrine  of  "  irreversible  decrees."  His 
strong  moral  affections  and  practical 
faith  in  goodness  cut  short  the  logic  of 
his  theory,  and  let  him  go  no  farther 
than  the  vestibule  of  its  consequences. 
But  few  as  those  steps  are,  have  they 
not  taken  nim  too  far  from  that  mood  of 
intense  reverence  and  love  for  the  teach- 
ing, life,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  claims  the  place  of  a  dis- 
ciple ?  Strike  out  from  that  teaching 
all  that  turns  upon  "  forgiveness  ;"  from 
that  life,  all  its  dealings  with  "  repent- 
ance ;' '  from  that  spirit,  all  its  breath- 
*ings  of  "  prayer" — and  would  the  ma- 
terials for  so  great  a  veneration  be  un- 
impaired ?  Would  not  thetenderest  traits 
have  been  erased,  the  most  spiritual 
characteristics  have  disappeared  ?  Do 
not  these  things  enter  mto  every  scene 
that  is  pathetic  and  sublime,  and  touch 
the  very  secret  that  renders  that  figure 
"  unique  in  its  impressive  loveable- 
ness  ?" 

Perhaps  the  most  venerable  example 
of  Mr.  Greg's  combination  of  critical 
intellect  with  conservative  feeling  is 
afforded  by  the  final  chapter  on  "  the 
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great  enigma,"  the  question  of  a  future 
life.     His  fastidious  and  exacting  reason 
rends  all  the  proofs  to  tatters  ;  but  the 
thing  proved  remains  on  him  still  as  a 
seamless  robe  :  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  it  ;  it  is  no  integument  fabricated  by- 
art,  but  an  organic  part  of  his  nature. 
If  there  are  no  better  grounds  for  hope 
than  other  people  find,  the  grave  must 
have   the  victory  ;    but   he   boldly  dis- 
penses with  definable  grounds,  and  claims 
the  life  to  come  as  intuitively  known. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in 
general  his  modes  of  thought  take  the 
moulds  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  and 
tend  to  complete  distrust  of  all  data  ex- 
cept of  "knowledge  in  the  making;" 
and  it   is    something   new   to  find  him 
verging   toward   a   doctrine    of    ready- 
made   "first  truths."      And  the  occa- 
sion of  the  change  contains  a  peculiarity 
which  renders  it  more  impressive.     What 
is  accepted  in  philosophy  as  intuitive  ap- 
prehension is  usually  something  present 
in  immediate   consciousness,   either   as 
involved  in  it  or  as  cause  of  it  ;  so  that 
the  intuition  and  its  object  co-exist,  and 
their  relation  may  conceivably  enough 
be  and  be  known  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     Thus  it   is   in  any  theory,    like 
Malebranche's,    of    interplay    between 
human  cognition  and  the  divine  ideas, 
or  any  assertion  of   immediate  knowl- 
edge of  God.     But  to  have  "  intuition" 
of  2i  future  life,  I  must  know  what  now 
is  not    and  only  is  to  be :  it  is  no  itn- 
mediate  apprehension,  but  a  prophetic 
vision  of  something  which  will  hereafter 
come  true.     This  surely  is  as  much  a 
departure  from  the  legitimate  scope  of 
the  Word  as  if  I  were  to  claim  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  Moses's  burial 
or  of  what  happened  before  I  was  born. 
The  following  passage  affects  us  with  a 
certain    surprise,    as  coming  from    Mr. 
Greg,  and  seems  to  have  the  tincture 
rather  of  Francis  Newman's  thought  : 

The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  a  future  ex- 
istence is,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  infonna- 
tion,  or  intuition,  not  of  inference.  The  intel- 
lect may  imagine  it,  but  could  never  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  can  never  prove  it  ;  the  soul 
must  have  revealed  iti;  must,  and  does,  per- 
petually reveal  it.  It  is  a  matter  which  comes 
properly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  soul — of 
that  spiritual  sense  to  which  on  such  topics  we 
must  look  for  information,  as  we  look  to  our 
bodily  senses  for  information  touching  the 
things  of  earth— things   that   lie   within   their 


province.  We  never  dream  of  doubting  what 
they  tell  us  of  the  external  world,  though  a 
Berkeley  should  show  us  that  their  teaching  is 
at  variance  with,  or  indefensible  by,  logic. 
We  therefore  at  once  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
conceding  to  the  soul  the  privilege  of  instruct- 
ing us  as  to  the  things  of  itself  ;  we  apply  to 
the  spiritual  sense  for  information  on  spiritual 
things.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  solution 
of  the  question.* 

Be  it  so.     No  doubt  need  be  thrown 
on   the  fact  of  this  inward  revelation. 
Only,  in  describing  it,  we  may  ask  leave 
to  treat  it,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  spon- 
taneity,   as   an    unconscious    inference 
rather    than    as    the   vision   of    a  seer. 
Groundless  prophecies,  vaticinations  of 
distant  scenes,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  soul  to  make.     But  estimates  of  its 
own  spiritual  experiences,  forecasts  from 
its  own  moral  states,  measurement  of  its 
own  range   of  possibility — of  the  scale 
of  its    aspirations,   the   capacity   of  its 
affections — all  these  it  aJffects  with  the 
instinctive   certainty  with   which    every 
living  organ  feels  its  own  function  and 
goes   at  it  ;  and   within   these  are  con- 
tained a  number  of  continuous  proces- 
ses, so  relating  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  making  such  demands  on  time,  as 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  death  than  of 
night,  and  look  for  the  morrow  as  un- 
severed  from  the  day.     "  The  spiritual 
sense"   cannot   pass  per  saltum    across 
the  chasm  between  life  visible  and  life 
invisible.     Some   bridge   of   idea   there 
must  be — something  at  hand  as  a  point 
of   departure   and   line    of   direction — 
some  felt  disproportion,  it  may  be,  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  thought  and 
conscience  and  their  achievements,  the 
length  of  work  and  its  measured  hours  ; 
and  whatever  faith  is  comprised  in  such 
consciousness    is    essentially   inference^ 
though  inextricably  woven  into  its  text- 
ure, and  incapable  of  being  withdrawn 
from  its  pattern   to  be  annexed  as   its 
fringe.     It  may  even  be  suspected  that 
in  Mr.  Greg's  own  mind  the  immortal 
hope,  which  seemed  to  him  as  the  flash 
of  anew-born  star,  was  not  without  rela- 
tion to  those  very  reasoning  which  he 
dismisses  as  nebulous  and  lustreless.     In 
the  genesis  of  the  deepest  natural  beliefs, 
the  mind  follows  a  subtle  logic  too  quick 
and   composite  for  memory    to    photo- 
graph :  explicit  language  halts  after  it 

*  "  Op.  cit."  vol.  ii.  pp.  271,  272. 
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in  vain  and  turns  out  only  some  blotch 
of  a  paralogism  ;  and  then,  naturally 
enough,  the  affronted  belief  disowns  its 
pretended  proof  and  sets  up  for  itself. 
The  most  rooted  convictions  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  we  find  it  hardest 
to  offer  adequate  evidence  ;  we  seem  to 
wrong  them  by  the  poor  attempt,  and 
retire  from  it  with  the  shame  of  discom- 
fiture. From  too  hasty  surrender  to  this 
experience,  Mr.  Greg  has  hardly  made 
the  best,  we  think,  of  the  reasoned  case 
for  a  future  life  ;  he  puts  it  conscien- 
tiously, but  like  an  advocate  who  does 
not  expect  to  convince,  but  means  to 
win  by  a  tour  dc  force  which  he  alone 
knows  to  be  in  reserve.  And  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  eager  relief 
with  which  he  escapes  from  the  strain 
of  his  long  rationalistic  labors  by  a  final 
rush  into  the  arms  of  intuition. 

The   only   occasions    on   which   a  shade    of 
doubt   has   passed   over   my   conviction   of   a 


future  existence  have  been  when  I  have  rashly 
endeavored  to  m^ke  out  a  case,  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  to  assign  ostensible 
and  logical  grounds  for  my  belief.  At  such 
times,  and  still  more  when  I  have  heard  others 
attempting  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  future 
world  by  arguments  which  could  satisfy  no  one 
by  whom  arguments  were  needed,  I  confess 
that  a  chill  dismay  has  often  struck  into  my 
heart,  and  a  fluctuating  darkness  has  lowered 
down  upon  my  creed,  to  be  dissipated  only 
when  I  had  again  left  inference  and  induction 
far  behind,  and  once  more  suffered  the  soul  to 
take  counsel  with  itself. 

This  appears  to  me  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  belief  in  a  future  life  can  legitimately 
rest,  to  those  who  do  not  accept  a  miraculous 
external  revelation.  Et  tibi  magna  satis.  It  is 
a  belief  anterior  to  reasoning,  independent  of 
reasoning,  unprovable  by  reasoning  ;  and  yet 
as  no  logic  can  demonstrate  its  tmsoundness,  or 
can  bring  more  than  negative  evidence  to  op- 
pose to  it,  I  can  hold  it  with  a  simplicity,  a 
tenacity,  an  undoubting  faith,  which  is  never 
granted  to  the  conclusions  of  the  understand- 
ing. La  oil  Jinit  le  raisonnement,  commence  la 
veritable  certitude.* 

—  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  recent 
elegy. on  "Poor  Matthias,"  the  pet 
canary,  laments  the  unhappy  lot  of 
birds,  who  never  find, 

Do  all  they  can. 
Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  no 
lack  of  interpreters,  for  almost  every 
poet  has  made  devoted  attempts  to 
translate  their  various  melodies.  Per- 
haps the  original  strains  are  still  the 
most  expressive  to  those  who  have 
music  in  themselves  ;  but  in  many  cases 
the  poet  seems  to  out-sing  the  bird,  and 
to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  her  utter- 
ance. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  nightingale,  who  enjoys  the  happy 
distinction]  of  being  the  poets'  favorite. 
Her  chief  rival  in  their  good  graces  is, 
perhaps,  the  eagle,  with  whose  royal 
aloofness,  however,  only  the  kings  of 
men  can  fully  sympathize.  The  stock- 
dove's "  homely  tale"  was  dear  to 
Wordsworth  ;  Jjut,  as  Shelley  said  of  the 
skylark's  rapturous   song,   it  is  all  too 

*  "  Op.  cit."  voL  ii.  pp.  273,  274. 


bright  and  too  good  for  this  workaday 
world,  and  we  miss  the  undertone  of 
earthly  passion.  It  is  in  the  lingering 
evenings  of  early  summer,  when  the  soft 
brown  air  wooes  us  with  its  quiet  melan- 
choly to  forget  the  strain  of  life,  and 
lulls  without  satisfying  the  heart,  that 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  breaking 
on  the  ear  "  from  some  grove  nigh," 
never  fails,  by  the  contrast  of  its  deep 
emotion  with  the  general  tranquillity,  to 
wake  an  echo  in  every  poetic  nature. 
On  such  an  evening  Keats  translated 
the  bird's  music  into  that  "  strangest, 
saddest,  sweetest  song"  the  world  has 
ever  heard — perhaps  the  most  perfect 
expression  in  all  literature  of  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred  and  unsatisfied 
aspirations,  of 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

One  need  hardly  apologize  for  quoting 
the  dear  familiar  lines,  which  take  a 
deeper  pathos  when  we  remember  that 
the  writer  was  then  actually  on  the  eve 
of  death  : 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
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Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While    thou   art   pouring    forth   thy   soul 
abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  would'st  thou  sing,  and    I  have   ears  in 
vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  bj'  emperor  and  clown — 
Perhaps  the  sellsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick 
for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 
foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

This  is  the  nightingale's  crown  of  song 
— the  truest  and  most  tuneful  note  she 
has  ever  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man. 
But  from  the  days  of  Homer  down  to 
our  own  times  her  passionate  strain  has 
been  echoed  by  almost  every  poet,  in 
different  keys  of  feeling. 

The  Greeks  accounted  for  the  "  fiery 
heart"  in  that  little  body  by  legends 
which  gave  a  human  object  to  her  lamen- 
tations. She  was  once  a  woman,  ^don, 
the  wife  of  Zethus,  King  of  Thebes,  to 
whom  she  bore  but  one  child,  a  son 
named  Itylus.  Now,  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
Amphion,  her  husband's  twin  brother, 
had  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  and 
boasted  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
her  children,  insomuch  that  ^don  was 
seized  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to  kill 
the  firstborn  of  Niobe' s  sons.  But  by 
mistake  she  slew  in  his  stead  her  own 
son,  Itylus.  Then  Zeus,  taking  pity, 
changed  her  into  a  nightingale,  and  in 
that  form  she  continues  to  bewail  her 
loss  : 

Even  as  when,  in  the  new  vernal  hours. 
Couched  in  the  covert  of  some  leafy  dale 
Green  all  around  her  with  ambrosial  showers, 
Pandarus'  child,  the  sylvan  nightingale. 
With  lovely  variations  her  sweet  tale 
Trills  beautifully  well,  and  the  woods  ring 
With  sorrow,  while  her  boy  she  still  doth  wail, 
Itys,  dear  Itys,  child  of  Zethus  king, 
Whom  blindly  she  cut  off,  and  now  doth  sadly 
sing.  * 

According  to  another  story,  the 
nightingale  was  once  a  princess  named 

*  Homer,  "jOdyssey/'bookxix.  518  sqq.,  Mr. 
Worsley's  translation. 


Procne,  daughter  to  Pandion,  King  of 
Attica,  and  sister  of  Philomela.  Her 
father  gave  Procne  in  marriage  to  Te- 
reus,  King  of  the  Thracians  in  Daulis  ; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son, 
Itys,  Tereus  kept  her  in  concealment, 
and,  feigning  that  she  was  dead,  took 
Philomela  to  wife.  The  fraud  was  in 
some  way  discovered  by  the  two  sisters, 
and  Procne,  in  a  frenzy  of  revenge,  slew 
her  son  Itys,  and  served  up  his  flesh  in  a 
dish  before  Tereus.  She  then  fled  with 
her  sister,  and,  upon  Tereus  pursuing 
them,  prayed  the  gods  to  change  them 
all  into  birds,  whereupon  Tereus  became 
a  hoopoo,  Philomela  a  swallow,  and 
Procne  a  nightingale.  The  names  in 
these  legends  were,  however,  continually 
transposed,  and  the  nightingale  was 
more  commonly  called  Philomela,  while 
the  name  of  the  child  is  indifferently 
Itys  or  Itylus. 

In  the  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  Te- 
reus is  introduced  as  a  hoopoo,  and 
says  that  Sophocles  had  reduced  him  to 
that  condition  in  his  tragedies,  alluding 
to  a  lost  play  of  that  poet  which  turned 
upon  the  transformation.  He  is  the 
King  of  the  Birds,  and  sings  to  his 
Queen,  the  nightingale,  a  song  which 
by  the  purity  of  its  language  defies 
translation.  It  is  only  equalled  among 
the  nightingale's  poetical  addresses  by 
the  ode  of  Keats.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view  the  Greek  poem  is  superior 
to  the  English,  but  only  as  one  sea- 
shell  is  more  beautiful  than  another. 
The  transparent  and  pearly  grace  of  the 
former  is  indeed  inimitable  ;  but  through 
the  "  twisted  convolutions"  of  the  latter 
one  may  catch  a  deeper  murmur  of  im- 
agination, a  far-off  moan  of  "  perilous 
seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn,"  which  will 
make  it  even  dearer  to  the  heart  than 
the  perfect  Greek. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  earlier  poems  is  based  upon 
this  legend  of  Itylus.  The  nightingale, 
whose  constant  heart  is  ever  brooding 
over  the  old  woe,  rebukes — half  in  pity 
and  half  in  scorn — the  light  of  heart  of 
her  sister,  the  swallow  :' 

O  sweet,  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swallow, 
The  heart's  division  divideth  us. 

Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree  ; 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 
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O  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten  ! 

The    hands    that   cling,   and    the    feet   that 
follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  yet 
"  Who  hath  remembered  me?  Who  hath  for- 
gotten ?  " 
Thou  hast  forgotten.  O  summer  swallow, 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget.* 

This  is  the  disdain  of  Antigone  toward 
Ismene — of  Romola  toward  Tito— the 
universal  lament  of  the  earnest  and 
clear-sighted  for  the  purblind  creatures 
of  the  hour,  the  slaves  of  convention  or 
of  self.  In  the  same  spirit  the  terrible 
cries  of  Cassandra,  in  her  prophetic 
agony  before  the  murder  of  herself  and 
Agamemnon,  are  compared  by  yEschy- 
lus  to  the  nightingale's  deep  and  per- 
sistent anguish  : 

Chorus.     Distraught     thou     art,    divinely 
stirred, 
And  wailest  for  thyself  a  tuneless  lay. 
As  piteous  as  the  ceaseless  tale 
Wherewith  the  brown  melodious  bird 
Doth  ever  Itys  !  Itys  !  wail, 
Deep-bowered    in  sorrow,  all  its  little  lifetime's 
day  ! 
Cassandra.     Alas  !  O  happy  nightingale  ! 
Some  solace  for  thy  woes  did  Heaven  afford. 
Clothed  thee  with  soft  brown  plumes,  and  life 

apart  from  bale  ; 
But    for  my  death  is  edged  the  double-biting 
sword  !  f 

Never,  surely  was  the  leafy  seclusion  of 
the  sorrowful  bird  more  sweetly  de- 
scribed than  in  that  spiritual  phrase 
"  deep-bowered  in  sorrow"  {d[i(l)idaArj 
KaKolg)  !  It  is  paralleled  only  by  Shel- 
ley's description  of  the  poet  "  hidden  in 
the  light  of  thought." 

The  nightingale  appears  again  as  an 
emblem  of  deeo  and  constant  devotion 
in  Catullus's  poem  to  Hortalus  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  : 

Oh,  is  thy  voice  forever  hushed  and  still  ? 

■Oh,  brother,  dearer  far  than  life,  shall  I 
Behold  thee  never?  But  in  sooth  I  will 

Forever  love  ihee,  as  in  days  gone  by  ; 

And  ever  through  my  songs  shall  ring  a  cry 
Sad  with  thy  death,  sad  as  in  thickest  shade 

Of  intertangled  boughs  the  melody 
Which  by  the  woeful  Daulian  bird  is  made 
Sobbing  for  Itys  dead  her  wail  through  all  the 
glade.t 

*  "Poems and  Ballads,""  Itylus,"p.  62.  Fifth 
edition. 

f  .^schylus,  Agamemnon,  v.  116  s^t/.  Mr. 
Morshead's  translation. 

X  The  Poems  of  Catullus.  Translated  by 
Theodore  Martin,  p.  loi. 
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Sophocles,  "  singer  of  sweet  Colonos, 
and  its  child,"  tells  how  the  "  feathered 
flocks  of  nightingales"  {■nvKvo-reptit 
dridoveg)  loved  his  native  home,  espe- 
cially in  that  passage  which  he  is  said  to 
have  recited  to  his  judges  when  accused 
of  dotage  : 

AVelcome,  stranger  !  Thou  art  come 
To  the  best  and  brightest  home 
In  all  this  land  of  goodly  horses  seen  ; 
To  Colonos  glistening  white, 
Where  the  tuneful  nightingale, 
Under  dells  of  living  green, 
Mourneth  sweetly  all  the  night 
With  plaintive  wail. 
Amid  the  ivy-berries  dark  as  wine. 
Dwelling  in  the  leafy  grove 
Where  no  mortal  step  may  rove, 
Where  the  sunshine  falls  not  ever 

Through  the  fruitage  of  the  trees, 
And  the  wintry  tempest  never 

Stirs  the  charmed  leaf  with  breeze — 
.There  wild  Bacchus  roams  for  ay. 
In  joyous  revelry, 
Among   the   nymphs   who   nursed    his   youth 
divine.* 

This  constancy  of  the  bird  to  one 
favored  spot  and  to  one  favorite  tree  or 
bush,  has  been  often  noted.  Shakes- 
peare, who  seldom  alludes  to  the  nightin- 
gale, and  who  makes  Portia  say  that  more 
than  half  the  charm  of  her  song  is  lent 
by  the  silence  of  the  surrounding  night, f 
had  evidently  observed  this  habit,  for 
Juliet  tells  her  lover  when  he  is  called 
.from  her  by  the  lark's  morning  song — 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yond pomegranate  tree.X 

The  poets  have  often  attributed  the 
sorrows  of  the  nightingale  to  the  loss  of 
iier  young.  Virgil  compares  with  her 
song  that  of  Orpheus  after  the  loss  of 
Eurydice  : 

So  Philomela,  'mid  the  poplar  shade, 
Bemoans  her  captive  brood — the  cruel  hind 

*  Sophocles,  CEdipus  Coloneus,  668-680. 

I  I  think 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When    every   goose     is     cackling,    would    be 

thought 
No  better   a    musician    than  the  wren. — Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  V.  i. 

X  Kotneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5.  Contrast  with 
this  passage  the  following,  from  a  poem  attrib- 
uted to  Shakespeare  "The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim" : 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark. 
For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  diity. 
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Saw  them  unplumed,  and  took  them — but  all 

night 
Grieves  she,  and,  sitting  on  a  bough,  runs  o'er 
Her  wretched   tale,  and   fills   the  woods   with 

woe.* 

There  is  a  story  told  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Lambert,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  shows  how 
tne  to  nature  was  the  poet's  description 
in  this  passage.  He  says  that  he  once 
found  the  keeper  of  a  toll-gate  near 
Cambridge,  and  his  wife,  both  plunged 
in  a  state  of  deep  dejection,  and,  upon 
his  inquiring  the  cause,  he  was  told  that 
a  nightingale  was  in  the  habit  of  singing 
every  night  near  their  cottage  ;  but  some 
boys  had  stolen  her  young  from  the  nest, 
and  since  her  loss  the  mother-bird  had 
mourned  all  night  in  a  strain  of  such 
irresistible  pathos  that  .she  had  infected 
the  gate-keeper  and  his  wife  with  her 
own  melancholy. 

A  reason  more  commonly  assigned  for 
the  grief  of  "  the  gentle  bird  who  sings 
of  pity  blest,"  is  that  she  is  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  love.     We  know  how 

The  fancy  sweet  of  Persia  feign'd  the  love 
Of  the  voluptuous  rose  and  nightingale  ; 

and  in  English  poetry  she  is  "  the  love- 
lorn nightingale" 

The  wakeful  nightingale, 
Who  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  pours  ; 

who 

Tunes  her  voice  to  soft  complaints  of  love. 
Making  her  life  one  great  harmonious  woe  ; 

though  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  thought 
she  ought  to  be  happy  enough  if  she 
only  knew  her  own  blessedness  : 

O  nightingale,  best  poet  of  the  grove  ! 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee, 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love  : 

O  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale,  to  me  ! 

Chaucer  relates  a  tradition  that  it  is  a 
good  omen  for  lovers  to  hear  the  night- 
ingale before  "  the  sorry  bird,  the  leud 
cuckow, "  and  Milton  has  founded  upon 
this  superstition  the  most  musical  of  his 
sonnets.  Both  poets  complain  of  their 
bad  luck,  but  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  exceptionally  unfortunate  ;  and 
lovers  may  comfort  themselves  that  the 

*  Virgil,  Georgic  iv.  511-515.  Translated 
by  W.  S.  Lander,  in  Dry  Sticks. 


chances  are  in  favor  of  their  hearing  the 
nightingale  some  time  before  "  the  cuck- 
oo's shallow  bill."  Indeed,  Cowper 
had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to  hear 
her  "  liquid  notes"  so  early  as  "  the 
foremost  day  of  all  the  year,"  and  wel- 
comed them,  in  his  dejection,  as  con- 
taining a  presage  of  happier  days  : 

Thrice  welcome,  then  !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

She  is  the  sweetest  of  all  summer's 
harbingers.  Ben  Jonson,  translating 
with  a  touch  of  modern  fancy  one  of 
Sappho's  sweet  stray  verses,*  calls  her 
"the  dear  glad  angel  of  the  spring." 
No  superstition  is  needed  to  secure  her 
a  welcome. 

In  modern  times  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  poets  were  right  in 
calling  her  song  so  sad  and  mournful. 
She  was  frequently  represented  as  the 
one  exception  to  the  general  joy  of 
summer  : 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  against  a  thorn, f 
And  then  sung  the  dolefuUest- ditty 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry — 
Tereu,  tereu  !  by  and  by  ; 
,     That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain. 
For  her  grief  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
— Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  mournst  in  vain. 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee. 
Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ; 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead  : 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me.  if 

Chaucer,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  "  merry 
nightingale,"  but  he  also  has  "  the  merry 
organ  of  the  mass,"  meaning  the  solemn 
church  organ  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  epithet 
did  not  then  convey  its  present  mean- 

*  ^poc  Ifiepoipuvoc  ayyePiOf  uvSuv. 
f  Compare    Mrs.    Browning,     "The    Lost 
Bower:  " 

Never  nightingale  so  singeth  : 
Oh  !  she  leans  on  thorny  tree  ! 
X  Richard  Barnfield,  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  day" 
— an  ode  falsely   attributed  to  Shakespeare  in 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim." 
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ing  but  was  applied  to  anj'  hearty  and 
strenuous  effort.  The  first  attempt  to 
refute  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
nightingale  is,  as  it  appeared  to  Milton's 
pensive  man,  a  "most  musical,  most 
melancholy  bird,"  is  to  be  found  in 
Coleridge  : 

A  melancholy  bird  !  Oh  idle  thought ! 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose   heart 

was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love — 
(And  so,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  him- 
self, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he, 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit.* 

And  again  in  the  same  poem  he  says — 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale, 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  ! 

The  belief  that  "  in  Nature  there  is 
nothing  melancholy"  followed  naturally 
from  Coleridge's  subjective  view  of  the 
outer  world — that 

We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature  live  : 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud  ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever -anxious  crowd, 

Ah  1  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  svveet  sounds  the  life  and  element !  f 

But  to  those  who  lean  to  the  Nature- 
worship  of  Wordsworth,  loving  every 
form  of  life,  and  sympathizing  with  the 
joys  and  sorrows  which  all  lower  creat- 
ures share  with  man  in  the  general 
struggle  for  existence  and  development, 

*  Coleridge,  Sibylline  Leaves,  "  The  Nightin- 
gale :  a  Conversation  Poem,"  April  1798. 
Hartley  Coleridge  has  a  poem  on  this  "discov- 
ery" of  his  father  ("  The  Nightingale,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  86).  He  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  mighty  bard  " 
who  on  this  occasion  found  out  "  that  mighty 
poets  may  mistaken  be" — an  irresistible  sug- 
gestion of  the  old  logical  puzzle  of  Epimenides 
the  Cretan  ! 

f  Coleridge,  Sibylline  Leaves,  "Dejection: 
an  Ode,"  iv. 


these  lines  of  Coleridge  will  seem  to 
savor  of  heresy,  and  to  have  no  excuse 
save  the  ever-valid  plea  of  beauty.  They 
would  rather  suggest  that  the  nightin- 
gale's song  is  infinitely  various,  and  that 
it  is  compounded  of  many  emotions, 
some  pleasing  and  some  sad,  so  that 

In  the  mid-most  heart  of  grief 
Her  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy. 

And  they  would  quote  the  verses  in 
which  Hartley  Coleridge  gives  expres- 
sion to  this  view  : 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark, 
That  bids  a  blithe  good-morrow  ; 

But  sweeter  to  hark,  in  the  twinkling  dark. 
To  the  soothing  song  of  sorrow. 

Oh  nightingale  !  what  does  she  ail? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly? 
For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth 

So  like  to  melancholy. 

The  merry  lark,  he  soars  on  high. 
No  worldly  thought  o'ertakes  him  ; 

He  sings  aloud  to  the  clear  blue  sky 
And  the  daylight  that  awakes  him. 

As  sweet  a  lay,  as  loud  as  gay. 

The  nightingale  is  trilling  ; 
With  feeling  bliss,  no  less  than  his, 

Her  little  heart  is  thrilling. 

Yet  ever  and  anon  a  sigh 

Peers  through  her  lavish  mirth  ; 

For  the  lark's  bold  song  is  of  the  sky, 
And  hers  is  of  the  earth. 

By  night  and  day  she  tunes  her  lay 

To  drive  away  all  sorrow  ; 
For  bliss,  alas  !  to-night  must  pass, 

And  woe  may  come  to-morrow  !  * 

Her  song,  however,  generally  expresses 
a  passion  so  intense  that  it  cannot  be 
analyzed  into  any  cheaper  emotions.  It 
burns  into  the  heart  of  Bianca,  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem,  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  fierce  Southern  love  : 

We  scarce  knew  if  our  nature  meant 

Most  passionate  earth  or  intense  heaven. 

The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ! 
We  paled  with  love,  we  shook  with  love  ; 

We  kissed  so  close  we  could  not  vow  ; 
Till  Giulio  whispered,  "  Sweet,  above 

God's  Ever  guarantees  this  Now." 
And  through  his  words  the  nightingales 

Drove  straight  and  full  their  long  clear  call, 
Like  arrows  through  heroic  mails. 

And  love  was  awful  in  it  all. 

The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  !  f 

♦  Hartley  Coleridge,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  Moxon, 
2d  edition. 

f  Mrs.  Browning,  "  Bianca  among  the  Night- 
ingales." 
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At  the  end  of  the  poem,  Bianca  is  al- 
most maddened  by  the  bird's  persistent 
repetition  of  an  anguish  so  like  her  own, 
and  cries  out — 

Oh  owl-like  birds  !     They  sing  for  spite, 
They  sing  for  hate,  tbej-  sing  for  doom  ! 

They'll  sing  thro'  death  who  sing  thro'  night. 
They'll  sing  and  stun  me  in  the  tomb  ! 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ! 

With  all  this  fiery  passion  there  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  some  artistic  feeling  in 
the  bird.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
she  usually  selects  for  her  song  a  place 
where  there  is  a  good  echo.  She  also 
seems  to  share  the  proverbial  jealousy 
of  artists.  "  Nightingales,"  says  Pliny, 
'*  emulate  one  another,  and  the  conten- 
tion is  plainly  an  animated  one.  The 
conquered  often  ends  its  life,  its  spirit 
failing  sooner  than  its  song."  Nay, 
they  will  not  brook  a  human  rival.  The 
story  of  Strada's  nightingale,  as  told  in 
Latin  by  Vincent  Bourne,  and  by  Cow- 
per  in  English,  is  well  known  : 

The  shepherd  touched  his  reed  :  sweet  Philo- 
mel 

Essayed  and  oft  essayed  to  catch  the  strain  ; 
And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 

The  numbers,  echoed  note  for  note  again. 

The  contention  which  ensues  leads  to  a 
fatal  end  : 

She  dared  the  task,  and,  rising  as  he  rose. 
With  al!   the   force   that   passion   gives   in- 
spired, 

Returned  the  sounds  awhile  ;  but  in  the  close. 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 

Tennyson  represents  her,  however,  as 
secretly  owning  to  herself  the  superiority 
of  the  poet's  song  : — 

The  nightingale  thought,  "  I  have  sung  many 
songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay  ; 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away. 


And  one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  allegories 
shows  how  the  bird  is  indebted  to  the 
poet  for  the  glory  of  her  song  : 

Said  a  people  to  a  poet :  "  Go  out  from  among 

us  straightway. 
While    we   are   thinking   earthly  things,    thou 

singest  of  divine. 
There's  a   little  fair   brown   nightingale   who, 

sitting  in  the  gateway. 
Makes  fitter  music  to  our  ear  than  any  song  of 

thine  !  " 

The   poet  went  out  weeping — the   nightingale 

ceased  chanting  : 
"Now  wherefore,   O  thou   nightingale,  is  all 

th}'  sweetness  done  ?" 
"  I  cannot  sing  my  earthly  thing^s,  the  heavenly 

poet  wanting. 
Whose  highest   harmony  includes   the  lowest 

under  sun."  * 

Finally,  when  both  man  and  bird  are 
dead,  the  music  left  in  the  place 

Was   only   of  the   poet's   song,   and   not  the 
nightingale's. 

The  fable  may  be  construed  literally. 
A  halo  of  poetry  has  been  thrown  round 
this  earthly  minstrel  by  the  love  and 
tuneful  worship  of  the  heavenly  poets. 
She  has  found  a  passage  from  her  soul 
to  man,  and  many  an  answering  note  is 
mingled  with  her  native  strain,  giving 
it  a  richness  and  variety  of  suggestion 
that  is  not  surpassed  in  any  natural 
sound.  Her  song  is  thus,  for  the  cul- 
tivated, in  harmony  with  the  noblest 
emotions — hope  and  remorse,  devotion 
to  the  dead,  and  passionate  love  of  the 
living.  It  trembles  with  the  pathos  of 
Catullus,  and  swells  with  the  rapture  of 
Keats.  Like  a  voice  from  higher  levels 
of  life,  it  rings  out  the  faithful  warnings 
of  an  unheeded  Cassandra  against  the 
littleness  and  tyranny  of  men,  and  then 
thrills  us  with  such  an  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  hope  and  love  that  "  the  night- 
ingales awake"  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
fill  us  with  joy. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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It  is  winter  once  more,  and  once 
again  the  fireside  and  the  easy-chair 
allure  one  from  the  busy  world  to  re- 
pose and  reflection.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  can  now  and  then  steal  away  from 


the  tumult  and  the  glare  of  rapid  modem 
life  and  muse  quietly  on  the  doings  of 
the  active  multitude.  Contemplation 
has  in  no  former  age  had  so  broad  a 
field  on  which  to  take  its  pleasure  ;  yet 

*  Mrs.  Browning,  "  The  Poet  and  the  Bird." 
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never  has  the  ruthless  call  to  action  so 
enviously  interfered  with  meditation. 
The  temper  of  the  crowd  is  to  push  on 
incessantly.  No  sisie  viator  invites  the 
traveller  of  the  deeply  trodden  way  to 
take  breath  or  to  take  thought  ;  he  who 
would  do  either  must  refresh  himself  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  place  in  the  onward 
rush.  Yet  it  must  be  good  for  a  man  to 
survey,  if  but  cursorily,  the  tumult  that 
is  going  on  round  about  him — to  enter 
for  an  hour  into  his  chamber  and  be  still. 
I,  permitted  at  length  to  slip  some- 
times out  of  the  whirl,  and  on  the 
hearthstone  to  ponder  the  meanings, 
the  aims,  and  the  values  of  forces  which 
help  to  make  up  the  mighty  bustle,  have 
been  thinking  on  some  subjects  on 
which  I  desire  that  other  men  should 
think.  Hence  comes  it  that  I  have 
asked  and  found  on  the  pages  of 
"  Maga"  a  tablet  whereon  to  inscribe 
my  thoughts  —  thoughts  which  are  but 
crude  and  discursive,  yet  which,  pos- 
sibly, may  lead  other  minds  into  the 
grooves  in  which  my  mind  has  been 
running.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  do  them 
no  ill  by  inviting  them  to  so  direct  their 
attention,  however  little  I  may  have 
contributed  to  sound  opinion  or  con- 
vincing argument.  Modern  science — of 
which,  during  the  past  autumn,  there 
have  been  such  luminous  expositions — 
has  set  me  ruminating  in  the  first  long 
evenings  ;  and  I  have  been  pained  to 
perceive  how  science  inclines  now  and 
then  to  lead  away  from  the  old  truths 
which  once  were  generally  believed  to 
be  vital  and  incontrovertible. 

II. 

As  knowledge  advances  the  world 
appears  to  grow  less  devout.  The 
wonders  which  philosophers  continually 
reveal  do  not  generally  increase  the  rev- 
erence which  is  due  to  the  author  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge 
which  men  are  acquiring  in  respect  of 
created  things  too  often  only  leads  them 
to  question  the  power,  the  word,  and 
the  nature  of  God.  In  the  pride  of 
their  scientific  knowledge,  accomplished 
students  will  allow  themselves  to  criticise 
the  Divine  work,  and  to  question  the 
truths  of  revelation. 

"  Full  often,  too. 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more  ; 


From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake." 

— COWPER. 

It  must  often  occur  to  thoughtful  men, 
that  before  man  can  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  a  being  different  from 
himself  he  must  be  at  least  on  as  high 
a  level  as  that  being  in  intelligence  and 
power.  And  it  should  be  plain  to  us, 
from  the  discoveries  which,  with  great 
patience  and  labor,  men  of  science  are 
enabled  to  make,  how  forcibly  these 
discoveries  manifest  to  us  the  endless 
powers  which  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  If  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  works  suggest  to  some  persons 
ideas  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
Scripture,  it  must  also  to  candid  minds 
prove  our  incapacity  as  critics  of  these 
works,  and  bring  plainer  glimpses  of 
how  the  Divine  power,  working  by  what 
we  choose  to  call  natural  means,  may 
achieve  results  which  to  an  uninstructed 
view  seem  far  above  the  ordinary  works 
of  nature.  From  one  or  two  observa- 
tions of  natural  things  and  modern  lean- 
ings spring  the  reflections  which  will  be 
sketched  in  this  paper. 

III. 

During  the  present  century  civilized 
mankind  has  busied  itself  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  it  is  appointed  to  live.  It  has 
been  successful  chiefly  in  inventions  for 
quickening  and  facilitating  intercommu- 
nication, and  for  increasing  and  making 
common  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
existence  ;  while  it  has  not  been  alto- 
gether inactive  in  discovering  destruc- 
tive agents.  And  some,  if  not  its  chief, 
attention  has  been  given  to  sanitary 
science — the  knowledge  how  to  maintain 
or  to  produce  bodily  health,  and  to  pro- 
long life. 

The  last-named  science  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  so  much  progress  as 
many  others  ;  the  reason  of  which  must 
be,  that  the  powers  of  man  cannot  pre- 
vail in  this  province  as  they  do  in  many 
another  which  has  less  to  do  with  our 
weal.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
the  desire  of  gain  is  in  most  minds 
stronger  than  the  desire  of  health 
whether  for  a  man's  self  or  for  the 
community,  and  that,  therefore,  greater 
effort  is  made  for  securing  material 
profit    than    for    securing    health    and 
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strength.  But  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  sanitary 
science  is  not  a  field  which  promises 
very  grand  returns  for  the  labor  which 
may  be  expended  on  it.  Its  chief  aim, 
indeed,  seems  to  be,  to  let  us  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  nature  in  pure  unvitiated  condi- 
tion ;  it  does  not  aspire  to  add  to  those 
gifts,  or  to  increase  their  effects  farther 
than  by  freeing  them  from  all  deleteri- 
ous admixtures.  The  learned  in  sanitary 
research  can  determine  what  are  pure 
and  natural  elements  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  what  are  foreign  and  injurious  ; 
they  can  discover,  also,  the  proportions 
of  natural  elements  in  the  atmospheres 
of  particular  places,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  that  the  air  of  this  place  is 
good  for  human  beings  in  one  unhealthy 
condition  of  body,  and  of  that  place  for 
human  beings  in  another  unhealthy  con- 
dition. But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
they  can  only  send  the  patient  to  the  air 
which  is  considered  best  for  him  :  they 
cannot  alter  the  composition  of  the  air 
to  suit  the  patient.  Yet  their  investiga- 
tions seem  to  have  assured  us  of  one 
fact — namely  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere  of  places — 
some  being,  generally  or  to  individuals, 
far  more  salutary  than  others.  Indeed 
it  is  a  fact  recognized  by  thousands, 
who  know  but  little  of  how  the  air  is 
composed,  that  a  change  of  air  is  like- 
ly to  prove  beneficial  to  the  sick  and 
infirm.  Thus  a  man's  strength  and 
health  are  shown  to  depend  in  some 
degree — often  in  a  very  important  de- 
gree— on  the  air  which  he  may  breathe. 

Now,  although  human  science  can  do 
so  very  little  toward  modifying  or  alter- 
ing the  composition  of  the  air,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Creator  who  made  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  could,  if  He 
should  so  will,  alter  the  composition  of 
it,  so  as  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
stature,  strength,  and  health  of  living 
beings.  Here  then,  is  a  conceivable 
manner  in  which  the  Creator  might  bless 
or  punish  our  race — by  which,  perhaps. 
He  may  already  have  blessed  or  pun- 
ished it — using  only  what  conventional- 
ly we  call  natural  means.  We  know 
that  other  changes  are  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly taking  place  on  the  globe  ; 
vvhy  not,  then,  changes  most  important 
to  us  in  the  composition  of  the  air  ? 

Again  :  although,   as  has   been   said. 


science  can  exercise  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  volume  of  the  air,  yet  it  can 
arbitrarily  add  to,  or  take  from,  small 
portions  of  it  so  as  to  materially  affect 
beings  who  may  breathe  those  portions. 
It  may  fill  a  small  space,  say  a  room, 
with  poisonous  gases,  or  it  may  medicin- 
ally, by  introducing  gases  into  a  room, 
cause  those  who  may  breathe  them  to 
become  temporarily  unconscious,  or  to 
be  greatly  exalted  in  mind.  So  great 
may  be  the  exaltation  that  the  person 
experiencing  it  may,  without  losing  his 
consciousness,  be  rendered  for  a  short 
time  quite  indifferent  to  pains  or  sor- 
rows. With  us  experiments  of  this  kind 
can  be  continued  only  for  a  very  short 
time  ;  but  they  suggest  methods  by 
which  the  (Creator,  acting  continually 
on  the  air  in  a  way  which  our  bodies 
could  bear,  might  turn  our  lives  into 
periods  of  supreme  joy,  or  of  the  con- 
trary. It  may  be  added,  that  persons 
subjected  by  men  to  some  of  the  agen- 
cies to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
have  the  time  of  their  subjection  ex- 
tended, to  their  apprehension,  very 
much  beyond  the  duration  of  it  as 
measured  by  persons  who  are  beyond 
the  operation  of  the  agent.  For  in- 
stance, a  person  who  has  been  a  minute 
or  so  under  the  operation  of  ether  has 
felt,  as  his  senses  came  back,  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  most  blissful  condition 
of  long  duration.  This  helps  one  to 
conceive  how,  by  favor  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  creatures  constituted  as  we  now 
are  might  enjoy  great  happiness  for  an 
incalculable  time. 

From  the  above  we  may  readily  pass 
to  other  kindred  ideas,  and  reflect  how, 
by  altering  our  food,  water,  soil,  cli- 
mate, the  Creator  might  still,  by  natural 
means,  immensely  add  to  our  hapi)iness 
or  unhappiness.  We  are  continually 
endeavoring  ourselves  to  alter  or  adapt 
these  means — viz.,  food,  water,  soil, 
climate — for  our  advantage,  or  what  we 
think  such  ;  and  we  find  that  we  can 
do  very  little.  And,  strangely  enough, 
many  of  those  who  seem  most  intent 
upon  gaining  the  advantages,  are  very 
little  solicitous  to  obtain — indeed,  only 
too  often  they  scoff  at  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing— the  favor  of  that  Being,  who  can, 
by  His  Word,  give  us  much  more  in 
these  respects  than  we  have  ever  thought 
of  seeking  I 
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IV. 


But  we  may  go  a  little  farther  in  this 
direction  than  the  conception  of  benefits 
to  be  obtained  through  alterations  in 
the  circumstances  amid  which  our  life 
is  passed.  We  may  imagine  how  we 
should  rise  in  the  scale  of  beings  if  our 
senses  were  to  be  increased  in  scope,  or 
if  we  should  be  gifted  with  additional 
senses.  Much  of  our  joy  we  obtain 
through  our  senses  ;  and  it  is  easy  tb 
suppose  that,  were  our  organs  sharp- 
ened, and  made  of  greater  range,  our 
joy  might  be  augmented.  For  instance, 
could  we  see  twice  as  far  as  we  at  pres- 
ent see — could  we  hear  more  distinctly, 
and  find  greater  delight  in  sounds — 
could  our  taste  and  smell  be  made 
keener,  and  our  touch  be  more  distin- 
guishing and  more  instructive,  vvhile  at 
the  same  time  our  senses  should  not  be 
offended  so  easily  as  they  are  now — we 
should  have  made  a  great  advance 
toward  a  happier  condition. 

For  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary 
our  bodies  may  be  capable  of  owning 
more  than  fiye  senses,  though  we  have 
but  five  now.  Those  who  believe  the 
Scriptures  know  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  :  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
form  somehow  resembling  the  form  of 
God — not  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Him 
but  a  likeness  which  is  at  present  un- 
deniable, and  which  may,  and  will,  at 
some  future  time,  be  largely  increased. 
We  should  become  very  different  beings 
from  what  we  are  if  we  were  to  receive 
only  one  additional  sense.  That  we 
may  in  some  sort  estimate  the  advantage 
we  should  enjoy  through  possession  of 
a  sixth  sense,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  case  of  those  who  have  only  four 
senses.  Through  natural  defect,  or  by 
deprivation  of  the  necessary  organs, 
many  of  our  kind  have,  under  the  exist- 
ing dispensation,  only  four  senses.  We 
know  at  what  a  disadvantage  the  un- 
fortunate blind  or  deaf  being  stands  as 
compared  with  the  race  generally  ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by 
the  sound  part  of  the  community  to 
reduce  to  minima  the  effects  of  individ- 
ual privations.  But  imagine  a  whole 
community  that  should  be  blind  or  deaf, 
with  no  seeing  or  hearing  member  to 
lend  aid,  and  think  then  in  what  a  de- 
graded condition  it  would  be  sunk,  as 


compared  with  a  community  in  enjoy- 
ment, generally,  of  the  five  senses  !  No 
comfort,  no  progress,  a  faint  perception 
only  of  things  as  we  know  them.  In- 
deed it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  com- 
munity such  as  we  suppose  must  be  far 
lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  we  our- 
selves now  are.  And  this  great  differ- 
ence would  result  from  our  possession 
of  a  sense  which  the  other  community, 
by  the  hypothesis,  would  not  have. 

If  we  suppose  a  sixth  sense  conferred 
upon  us,  then  we  must  imagine  our- 
selves to  be  as  much  in  advance  of  what 
we  at  present  are,  as  we,  with  our  five 
senses,  are  in  advance  of  a  community 
with  only  four.  In  other  words,  we 
probably  should,  if  we  could  be  gifted 
with  a  sixth  sense,  rise  immeasurably  in 
the  scale  of  beings.  We  should  do  this 
physically,  and  have,  no  doubt  greater 
control  of  matter,  so  as  to  make  life 
more  pleasant.  But  we  should  also,  it 
is  presumed,  enjoy  an  increased  moral 
perception  which  would  enable  us  to 
supersede  by  higher  views,  the  beliefs 
which  we  now  acknowledge  on  moral 
subjects.  Our  ideas  of  even  moral 
truths  are  obtained,  as  philosophers  tell 
us,  through  our  five  senses.  We  should 
probably  see  these  truths  in  different 
lights  if  we  were  enabled  to  estimate 
them  through  the  media  of  six  senses 
instead  of  five.  Our  standard  of  judg- 
ment would  be  altered.  What  is  at 
present  accepted  as  moral  truth  might, 
under  the  operation  ^of  the  additional 
sense,  be  found  to  be  no  longer  true  in 
the  new  and  enlightened  state. 

Should  a  race  of  deaf  mutes  become 
endued  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  would  bring  with  it 
the  power  of  speech,  it  must  of  necessity 
make  an  altogether  new  estimate  of 
created  things.  It  must  also  largely 
extend  its  moral  perceptions,  and  would 
undoubtedly  modify  its  old  ideas  as  to 
truth  and  necessity  ;  for  now  it  will 
have  passed  the  limits  of  its  old  field  of 
knowledge,  and  be  no  longer  confined 
to  the  narrow  means  of  judging  on 
which  its  old  conceptions  were  formed. 
So  we,  if  we  were  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sixth  sense  as  instructive  as  the  sense  of 
hearing,  would  surely  change  our  ideas 
of  all  material  things  ;  nay,  we  should 
in  all  probability  change  our  views  of 
moral  truths,  or  what  we  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to  regard  as  such.  We  might 
come  to  perceive  that  two  and  two  do 
not  of  necessity  always  make  four,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  ;  for,  be  it  remembered 
that  what  any  class  of  beings  may  call 
truth,  means  simply  what  to  the  appre- 
hension and  judgment  of  that  class  ap- 
pears to  be  evident  and  incontrovertible. 

If  we  only  reflect  that  the  axioms  and 
propositions  which  we  regard  as  abso- 
lute and  not  to  be  doubted  of  or  dis- 
puted, are  so  only  to  beings  with  the 
same  faculties  as  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
cautious  in  what  we  say  of  the  same 
things  when  looked  at  by  beings  who 
have  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
means  of  viewing  them. 

Contemplation  of  this  belief  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  our  minds  and 
bodies,  although  they  are  at  present 
much  restricted  as  to  their  perception, 
might  be  granted  far  higher  powers  ;  and 
those  powers  might  bring  to  us  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  an  inconceivable  ex- 
tent ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  taking 
away  of  powers  would  be  the  cause  of 
misery.  The  giant  stature  and  the  long 
lives  which  were  known  before  the  Flood 
may  have  been  made  to  cease  through  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  air  or 
a  change  in  other  circumstances  amid 
which  human  life  is  maintained.  And 
if  we  go  back  from  before  the  Flood  to 
before  the  Fall,  we  find  a  still  superior 
condition  of  the  race  which  was  taken 
away  concurrently  with,  if  not  wholly  by 
means  of,  changes  in  the  circumstances 
of  existence.  "  Cursed  be  the  ground 
for  thy  sake."  This  must  mean  that 
the  soil  of  the  earth  should  be  so  altered 
that  it  might  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  strength  and  that 
exalted  condition  which  had  obtained 
before.  What  has  been  may  be  again  ; 
so  that  one  who  has  studied  the  Script- 
ures ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  im- 
agining how  the  Almighty  might  restore 
to  our  race  its  old  superiority. 

If  we  add  to  the  thought  which  has 
just  been  suggested,  by  supposing  that 
our  senses  might  be  strengthened,  or 
increased  in  number,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  then  we  may  conceive 
how  a  higher  kind  as  well  as  a  higher 
degree  of  happiness  might  be  bestowed 
on  us  ;  for  increase  of  perception,  as  it 
must  elevate  and  ennoble  the  creature, 


would  in  all  probability  bring  happiness 
with  it.  That  we /^«(77£/ most  imperfectly 
now  must  be  the  conviction  of  every 
serious  thinker  ;  but  that  we  shall  one 
day  know  in  a  more  satisfying  manner, 
is  the  hope  of  every  believer.  St.  Paul 
says  that  we  know  in  part ;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away — 
done  away,  however,  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  eclipsed  by  the  new  and  greater 
knowledge,  as  is  manifest  from  the  il- 
lustration which  he  uses  to  explain  his 
meaning  ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say — 
'■  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  tilings."  The  ex- 
perience and  the  superior  judgment  of 
the  full-grown  man  made  the  inferior, 
and  often  incorrect,  perception  of  the 
child  give  place  to  it.  So  will  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  give  place  when  that 
which  is  perfect  shall  have  come.  The 
perfect  knowledge  will  be  a  great  re- 
ward ;  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
greatly  exalted  condition  of  the  body, 
the  state  of  the  recipient  of  these  acces- 
sions may  be  thought  of  as  vastly  more 
desirable  than  the  state  in  which  we  now 


He  who  has  taught  his  mind  to  ap- 
prehend how  the  intelligence  which 
made  the  worlds  must  surpass  that  of 
any  inhabitant  of  this  world,  not  in  de- 
gree only  but  in  kind  also,  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  presumption,  the  ab- 
surdity, of  a  man  passing  any  judgment 
upon  the  creation,  or  maintenance  of 
the  universe,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  Thou  thoughtest  wick- 
edly that  I  am  even  such  a  one  as  thy- 
self.'' The  Creator  is  so  infinitely  be- 
yond us  in  every  way  :  He  looks  at  His 
work  with  an  understanding  so  immeas- 
urably more  highly  informed  than  ours, 
that  probably  there  is  not  any  admitted 
fact  or  truth  equally  apprehended  by 
both  sides,  so  that  it  may  be  called  com- 
mon ground,  fit  to  be  used  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  such  an  argument.  The 
same,  in  another  degree,  may  be  said  of 
us  in  comparison  with  the  beings  whom 
the  Creator  employs  in  ordering  His 
work  and  doing  His  pleasure. 

God,  as  we  are  told,  can  m^ke  things 
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that  are  not  as  though  they  were. 
Again,  though  certain  things  may  be 
impossible  to  men,  all  things  are  possi- 
ble with  God.  These  texts  seem  to  point 
to  the  different  powers  of  regarding 
things,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
above.  If  we  go  on  to  remember  how 
God  sentences  the  heart  of  a  people  to 
be  made  gross,  so  that  they  shall  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  nor  hear  with  their  ears, 
nor  understand  with  their  hearts,  we  get 
evidence  that  He  does  choose  sometimes 
to  act  upon  the  human  powers  of  per- 
ception— in  this  instance,  by  restricting 
them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  had 
his  eyes  opened  that  he  might  see,  and 
who  saw  sights  which,  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  his  senses,  he  could  not  see, 
the  powers  of  peiception  were  increased. 
Further,  we  have  been  taught  that  the 
light  which  is  in* us  may  be  made  dark- 
ness ;  which  must  mean  that  God,  if  we 
deserve  it,  will  take  away  our  power  of 
truly  regarding  things.  So  that  by 
effecting  a  change  in  our  perceptions. 
He  may,  to  our  apprehension,  change 
the  whole  universe,  and  may  confer 
much  happiness  or  misery.  And  a  cor- 
ollary on  this  is,  that  scorners  who 
fancy  that  they  can  contend  with  God, 
can  only  do  so  to  their  confusion  ;  for 
the  very  weapons  with  which  they  strive 
— to  wit,  their  perception  of  facts  and 
truths — are  in  the  power  of  Him  whom 
they  choose  to  make  their  adversary. 

VI. 

Man  was  commissioned  to  replenish 
the  earth  and  to  subdue  it.  As  long  as 
he  confines  his  studies,  or  experiments 
or  speculations,  to  the  sensible  things  of 
the  world,  he  is  within  his  appointed 
sphere.  His  subject  is  such  as  all  his 
fellow-men  may  comprehend  to  the  same 
extent  as  he,  and  by  means  of  exactly 
similar  senses  and  mental  perceptions. 
He  is,  according  to  human  ideas,  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  it.  Man  is  also,  to 
some  extent,  permitted  to  understand 
the  motions,  gravity,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  which  form  parts 
of  the  universe  in  which  our  earth  has 
place.  These  heavenly  bodies  were  to 
be  '*  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  affid  for  years.' '  There  is  our  war- 
rant for  pursuing  the  science  of  astron- 


omy.    It    is    clear    that   with    us    this 
science  must  be  strictly  limited. 

But  once  man  begins  to  deal  with  that 
which  is  not  of  the  visible  and  material 
universe,  he  is  outside  of  the  scope  of 
his  capacity — he  is  dealing  with  that  of 
which  his  senses  tell  him  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  concerning  which  he  and  his 
fellow-men  have  not  necessarily  a  com- 
mon perception.  Any  two  men  in  pos- 
session of  ordinary  senses,  have  probably 
ideas  of  a  tree  or  of  a  hill  which,  if  not 
absolutely  identical,  are  so  nearly  the 
same  as  to  allow  of  their  reasoning  ac- 
curately on  those  two  subjects,  and  to 
allow  of  the  one  understanding  thor- 
oughly the  utterances  of  the  other  in 
regard  to  the  same  two.  But  when  they 
attempt  to  converse  concerning  things 
which  their  perceptions  have  never 
])resented  to  them,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, they  can  hold  only  indistinct,  and 
probably  discrepant  ideas,  their  conver- 
sation cannot  reciprocate  knowledge,  or 
prove  truths,  but  must  be  confusing, 
and  therefore  unprofitable. 

We  mortals  cannot  form  in  our  minds 
an  idea  of  infinity.  We  talk  of  it,  it 
is  true,  and  may  suppose  that  we  know 
what  it  means  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  any  one  of  us  that  it  is  too 
much  for  his  mind  to  grasp.  The 
reason  why  we  use  words  signifying  in- 
finity is  probably  this — that,  as  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  all  of  us  alike,  and 
we  are  all  equally  far  from  the  concep- 
tion of  it,  no  great  confusion  can  arise 
among  us  from  naming  it.  But  every- 
thing that  our  senses  have  ever  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  is  finite.  If  we  try 
to  contemplate  a  thing  without  a  begin- 
ning, our  poweip  fail  us  :  they  are  not  at 
present  capable  of  conceiving  such  a 
thing.  Now  it  ought  to  follow  from  this 
undoubted  truth  that  we  are  quite  in- 
capable of  duly  estimating  the  works, 
the  designs,  or  the  decrees  of  an  infinite 
being.  When  at  the  threshold,  as  it 
were,  of  our  reflection,  we  find  that  we 
are  balked  by  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  Being  whom  we  would  criticise, 
it  seems  only  too  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  attempts  at  judging.    , 

VII. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  the 
above  proposition  concerning  man's 
proper  sphere  it  would  go  to   demon- 
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strate  that  men  have  no  right,  or  that  it 
is  useless  and  unprofitable  for  men,  to 
occupy  themselves  with  ideas  or  thoughts 
about  God  or  angels,  about  heaven  or 
hell.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Over 
and  above  the  knowledge  which  his 
senses  give  to  nearly  every  one  of  us, 
the  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  a 
limited  information  regarding  Himself 
and  regarding  other  beings  who  to  our 
senses  are  imperceptible.  His  work. 
His  character,  and  His  intentions  have, 
by  revelation,  been  partially  communi- 
cated to  us.  We  never  could  have 
learned  these  except  they  had  been  re- 
vealed ;  and  now  that  they  are  revealed, 
they  are  independent  of  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  and  rest  entirely  upon  belief 
or  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  force  this 
belief  or  faith  upon  the  mind  as  one 
might  force  an  obvious  truth  regarding 
a  tree  or  a  hill — that  is,  by  appealing  to 
the  senses,  or  to  the  maxims  on  which 
human  minds  are  known  to  be  agreed  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  force  it  away  by 
human  methods  from  a  mind  of  which  it 
has  possession.  Concerning  these  mat- 
ters, then,  we  can  know  only  so  much 
as  has  been  told  us  ;  we  cannot  by  the 
inductive  method  advance  from  one 
proof  or  fact  to  another  proof  or  fact, 
simply  because  our  powers  are  incapa- 
ble of  dealing  with  the  subjects. 

vni. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
our  senses.  If  there  be  one  proposition 
about  which  all  classes,  all  sects,  and  all 
ages  have  been  agreed,  it  is  that  our 
senses  play  us  false,  either  because  they 
do  not  inform  us  of  the  whole  truth  re- 
garding things,  or  because  they  give  us 
wrong  ideas  of  them.  We  like  and  dis- 
like things  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
and  ofttimes  we  discover  how  worthless 
that  evidence  was.  The  correction  of 
an  unjust  dislike  is  less  remarked  than 
the  perishing  of  an  affection  and  desire  ; 
it  is  this  perishing  which  has  brought 
human  minds  into  consent.  The  value 
of  those  things  on  which  we  set  our 
hearts  is  apt  to  diminish  or  to  disappear 
after  they  have  been  attained  ;  it  lasts 
only  so  long  as,  or  a  little  longer  than, 
they  remain  beyond  our  reach.  With 
attainment  comes  a  closer  view,  and 
with  the  closer  view  disappointment. 


"  'Tis  an  old  lesson,  Time  approves  it  true  ; 

And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost." 

Either,  then,  our  race  was  created 
with  very  deceitful  perceptions,  or  it  has 
degenerated  in  this  respect.  Many  will 
say  that  the  obliquity  of  our  perceptions 
is  an  effect  of  the  Fall — part  of  the 
"  sorrow"  in  which  we  have  been  con- 
demned to  eat  of  the  earth's  produce  all 
the  days  of  our  life.  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  most  decidedly  is  that  we  are 
to  distrust  and  to  overrule  the  prompt- 
ings of  our  senses,  taking  great  care  how 
we  yield  to  bodily  desires,  and  control- 
ling all  desires  within  bounds.  Now  if 
it  should  be  deemed  that  our  senses 
should,  so  to  speak,  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  urge  us  only  to  what 
may  be  of  enduring  satisfaction,  and  not 
followed  by  disappointment  and  repent- 
ance, we  should  be  delivered  at  once 
from  a  wilderness  of  pitfalls,  and  intro- 
duced to  a  state  the  relief  and  delight  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  measure.  Here 
then,  again,  is  a  conceivable  method  by 
which  the  Creator  might,  if  it  should  so 
please  Him,  add  immensely  to  our  hap- 
piness. 

IX. 

As  has  been  said  above,  we  devote 
much  of  our  thought  and  energy  to  the 
science  and  art  of  strengthening  our 
bodies  and  prolonging  our  lives.  Yet 
many  of  our  most  zealous  sanitarians 
would,  we  fear,  be  offended  if  one 
should  say  to  them,  "  If  health  and 
length  of  days  be  your  objects,  why  not 
follow  directly  after  eternal  life  .''"  The 
eternal  life  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures 
would  appear  to  be  not  exactly  what 
they  want.  They  would  like  to  prolong 
by  a  few  years, and  to  make  more  healthy 
while  it  lasts,  the  life  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  —  the  life  concerning  which 
thoughtful  men  are  continually  inquir- 
ing whether  it  be  worth  living  !  But 
they  would  attain  their  object  as  the  men 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar  attempted  to  at- 
tain theirs  :  they  would  by  their  own 
talents  and  their  own  right  hands,  get 
control  over  the  days  of  the  years  of  our 
pilgrimage.  Yet  how  little  they  have 
found  themselves  able  to  do  for  us  ! 

Now  it  is  worth  remembering  in  its 
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simplicity  that  the  offer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  in  two  words — Eternal  Life. 
We  say  it  is  worth  remembering,  because 
many  are  apt,  as  we  beh'eve,  to  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  doctrines  and 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion  that  they  do 
not  keep  their  attention  with  sufficient 
precision  on  the  great  and  distinct  ob- 
ject which  is  set  before  the  Christian 
world.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  there 
are  many  pious  persons  who  think  that 
it  is  lowering  the  character  of  their  ser- 
vice to  God  to  suppose  it  is  offered  and 
paid  for  the  sake  of  reward  ;  and  these 
persons  would  have  us  understand  that 
they  see  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
duties,  and  in  the  following  of  their  great 
example,  sufficient  attraction  without  re- 
quiring the  hope  of  reward  to  keep  them 
constant  in  well-doing.  Yet,  whatever 
attraction  there  may  be  in  holiness  it- 
self, certain  it  is  that  God  has  seen  fit 
to  hold  out  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of 
men  who  believe  in  His  Word  and  live 
up  to  their  belief.  Those  who  take 
such  pains  to  prolong  this  mortal  life, 
act  inconsistently  if  they  do  not  bestow 
some  thought  on  this  subject  of  a  life 
everlasting,  which,  unless  the  Scripture 
should  be  untrue,  is  attainable. 


X. 


If  men  would  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  immense  amount  of  failure, 
and  disappointment  which  there  is  in 
the  world,  they  would  be  less  disposed  to 
exercise  their  intellects  on  subjects 
which  lie  outside  of  the  world.  For 
the  contemplation  of  our  frequent  dis- 
comfiture, when  dealing  with  things 
which  our  minds  are  able  to  grasp, 
ought  to  show  the  folly  of  busying  our- 
selves with  speculations  and  inquiries 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  we  have  power  to  pursue  them. 

One  reason  why  our  endless  failures 
do  not  moderate  our  investigations  and 
criticisms  is,  that  very  many  of  us  think 
it  a  wrong  and  inexpedient  thing  ever  to 
admit  that  earnest,  energetic,  persevering 
endeavors  can  result  in  failure.  Ac- 
cordingly there  are  teachers  who  exhort 
us  all  to  go  on,  never  doubting,  with 
whatever  our  hands  may  have  found  to 
do,  and  assure  us  that,  if  we  faint  not, 
we  must  certainly  at  last  conquer  suc- 


cess. All  who  may  have  failed,  as  our 
mentors  are  able  to  show  us  clearly, 
have  done  so  through  some  defect  of 
their  own,  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  correct.  Some  have  laid  down  dis- 
tinct rules  for  those  who  are  resolved  to 
succeed  :  they  have  only  to  follow  these, 
and  attain  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
Yet  those  who  succeed  are  very  few, 
and  probably  but  few  of  those  few  will 
be  found  to  have  succeeded  by  follow- 
ing the  infallible  rules.  The  circum- 
stances amid  which  a  man  may  be  placed 
must  have  much  to  do  with  the  fruit 
which  his  talents  may  bear,  A  man  of 
great  military  capacity  could  not  have 
been  distinguished  if  he  had  been  a 
subject  of  Solomon.  Financiers  and 
preachers,  however  capable,  had  little 
chance  of  making  a  name  in  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution  :  a  rope- 
dancer  of  the  first  ability  would  only 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  offence  and 
a  scandal  during  the  reign  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  England.  But  not  to  speak  only 
of  periods  wherein,  from  the  condition 
of  the  minds  of  men,  particular  abilities 
must  be  of  small  account,  we  may  ob- 
serve how  small  an  accident  may,  in 
any  time,  thwart  the  best-laid  projects 
or  disable  the  most  accomplished  per- 
son. Something  more  than  ability  and 
prudence  is  wanted  to  insure  success. 
The  most  successful  men  have  always 
owed  something  to  w^hat  many  choose  to 
call  fortune.  But  .who  is  Fortune  <• 
Fortune  surely  to  modern  apprehension 
means  an  invisible  overruling  power 
which  can  bring  to  nought  the  most 
promising  designs,  or  can  lead  inferior 
designs  to  good  effect — which  can  deny 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  or  give  the  race 
to  the  slow. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said  that  the 
history  of  our  species  is  made  up  of  lit- 
tle except  crimes  and  errors.*  If  this  be 
true,  it  does  not  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  them  who  would  like  to  command 
success.  It  is  undoubted  that  many  a 
man  has  acquired  great  station  or  great 
reputation  ;  but  how  did  the  acquisition 
come  about  ? —  that  is  the  question. 
Another  question  is,  For  every  one  who 
succeeds,   how  many,   equally  desirous 


*  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Hallam's  "Con- 
stitutional History." 
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of  success,  chance  to  fail  ?  We  have 
spoken  of  those  who  tell  us  of  the  sure 
way  to  succeed  ;  but  we  imagine  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  who  could  tell,  if 
they  would,  of  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
ceeding, toil  and  ponder  as  they  would. 
They  have  risen  early,  and  late  taken 
rest,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness ;  but  their  labor  was  in  vain. 
They  have  seen  others  prevail  without 
using  a  tenth  of  the  efforts  which  they 
have  used,  and  they  have  asked  bitterly 
why  one  man's  industry  and  devotion  to 
his  work  was  not  to  be  repaid  as  well 
as  another's. 

None  of  us  chooses  the  period  at 
which  his  earthly  career  shall  be  run  ; 
nane  of  us  can  choose  the  kind  of  abil- 
ity which  shall  be  distinguishingly  his. 
The  man  who  happens  to  live  in  a.  gen- 
eration wherein  his  special  gifts  are  in 
demand  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
man  whose  contemporaries  happen  to 
be  indifferent  to  his  special  gifts.  So 
that  here  are  two  most  important  arti- 
cles nearly  affecting  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess, with  regard  to  which  a  man  is  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  another  power — a 
power  which  many  a  one  will  call  his 
fortune  or  his  fate.  These  two  articles 
are  cited  here  as  being  two  which  will 
be  readily  admitted  to  be  not  within 
one's  own  control  ;  but  there  are  num- 
bers of  other  conditions,  all  beyond  a 
man's  choosing,  which  must  exercise  a 
vast  influence  on  his  career  independ- 
ently of  his  abilities  and  of  his  industry. 
For  instance,  the  nation  into  which  he 
may  be  born,  the  means  and  influence 
which  may  be  available  to  gain  him 
education  and  early  encouragement,  the 
guides  or  the  company  by  which  he 
maybe  swayed.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
some  men  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
spite  of  very  great  disadvantages  and 
difficulties,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  prevailed  purely  through  the 
strength  of  their  own  determination. 
If  they  were  not  endowed  with  those 
advantages  which  most  obviously  make 
for  success,  they  must  have  had  in  un- 
usual measure  patience,  energy,  forti- 
tude, which  were  not  the  product  of 
their  own  wills. 

Seeing,  then,  that  every  successful 
man  must  be  indebted  for  his  success  to 
a  power  which  is  beyond  his  control  and 
his    comprehension,    would   it    not   be 


more  reasonable  and  more  becoming, 
to  look  for  assistance  in  our  undertak- 
ings other  than  what  we  may  derive 
from  our  own  talents  or  our  own  exer- 
tion ?  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  we 
should  relax  our  reasonable  endeavors 
and  sit  with  folded  arms  waiting  for  the 
favors  of  fortune.  That  is  an  extreme 
attitude,  not  to  be  commended  any 
more  than  one  of  presumptous  self- 
confidence.  Honest  effort  is  to  be  en- 
couraged and  persisted  in  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  fair  arguments  and 
true  predictions.  The  prediction  that 
any  prescribed  process  will  insure  suc- 
cess in  any  walk  of  life  whatever,  is  one 
which  no  mortal  should  venture  to 
make.  At  the  same  time  it  is  known, 
as  a  fruit  of  experience,  that  success 
comes  but  seldom  to  the  idle  and  in- 
different. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  a  man 
cannot,  try  as  he  may,  shape  his  own  ca- 
reer, although  the  career  is  of  this  world, 
all  the  products  and  affairs  of  which  his 
senses  can  deal  with.  If  he  is  thus 
helpless  and  uncertain  in  his  own  sphere 
wherein  he  is  experienced,  and  which 
he  is  commissioned  to  subdue,  how  can 
he  hope  to  establish  any  iruth  with  re- 
gard to  regions  outside  of  his  sphere, 
and  whereof  he  has  no  experience  ?  He 
may  make  plausible  strictures  which 
may  seem  forcible  to  some  of  his  fellows 
whose  means  of  judging  are  as  limited 
as  his  own  ;  but  how  would  these  strict- 
ures appear  to  beings  who  may  be  con- 
versant with  worlds  beyond  the  earth 
and  with  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Angels, 
we  trow,  would  not  think  highly  of  a 
man's  hints  for  the  better  government 
of  the  universe  ! 

XI. 

To  complain  of  a  man's  own  particu- 
lar lot,  or  of  the  condition  of  men  in 
general  on  the  earth,  is,  in  a  measure, 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  better 
government  of  the  universe.  The  com- 
plainant may  stop  at  his  own  case,  or 
at  the  case  of  his  species,  and  refrain 
from  all  meddling  or  cavilling  beyond 
the  things  which  immediately  concern 
himself  or  his  race.  Yet  still  he  is  re- 
proaching his  Maker,  and  lamenting 
that  things  are  not  other  than  they  are. 
It  is  absolutely  useless  to  say,  "  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"     And  it  is 
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worse  than  useless,  because  complaint 
and  reproach  are  more  likely  to  bring  fur- 
ther evil  than  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  ills  that  are.  Our  ignorance  here 
is  a  bar  to  just  comprehension  of  our  own 
case  as  much  as  it  is  a  disqualification 
for  judging  of  things  foreign  to  human 
nature.  We  cannot,  except  by  revela- 
tion, obtain  a  clue  to  the  comprehension 
of  our  being,  how  it  has  become  painful, 
how  it  might  be  made  less  sad.  AVeknow 
that  we  are  in  some  mysterious  manner 
bound  to  life-  -that  our  nature  dreads  and 
abhors  the  only  gate  by  which  we  can 
pass  away  from  our  present  existence, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  often 
conscious  of  an  utter  weariness  and 
intolerance  of  the  ills  belonging  to  it  ; 
but  we  are  quite  incapable  of  determin- 
ing by  what  change,  great  or  small,  we 
shall  become  happier,  or  less  happy, 
beings  than  we  are.  That  change  can 
be  in  the  knowledge  of  only  Him  who 
made  us.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  we 
would  have  our  condition  changed  for 
a  less  deplorable  one,  we  should  seek 
the  favor  of  our  Maker,  not  brave  and 
incense  Him.  But  if  we  do  not  know 
Him  nor  concerning  Him  ?  Then  the 
sooner  we  commence  the  search  for 
Him  the  better.  If  we  fail  in  our  quest, 
we  are  only  where  we  were  before.  If  we 
succeed,  we  shall  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  only  Being  who  can 
do  us  any  good. 

XII. 

There  are  two  momentous  questions 
with  which  men  have  been,  and  are, 
prone  to  occupy  themselves,  and  the 
hooding  ^er,  which  has  added  perplex- 
ity and  oiscQntent  to  their  inevitable 
sufferings,  and  often  led  them  into  pre- 
sumptuous sin.  These  two  are,  Why  are 
we  condemned  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  our 
life  ?  and.  Why  is  there  such  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  this  world's 
goods  ?  Answers  to  the  two,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  latter,  have  Deen  forth- 
coming ever  since  the  youth  of  the 
world  ;  they  have  formed  the  basis  of 
systems  of  philosophy  ;  they  have  in- 
spired dreamers  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  have  furnished  themes 
in  abundance  to  those  thinkers  whom 
we  term  moralists.  To  this  day  a  writer 
who  can  deal  with  them  in  a  novel  and 


ingenious  style  can  command  a  vast 
amount  of  attention.  And  yet  we  are 
no  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  answer 
than  were  our  ancestors  in  the  first 
century  of  man's  existence.  The  amount 
of  attention  commanded  by  every  plausi- 
ble writer  who  deals  with  the  questions 
gives  proofs  of  the  predominant  in- 
terest which  we  feel  in  the  subjects. 
Baffled  a  thousand  times  in  our  in- 
quiry, we  are  ready  to  recommence 
it  whenever  a  new  guide  may  offer 
complete  or  partial  solutions. 

Yet,  up  to  the  minute  of  this  present 
writing,  the  answers  are  undiscoverable 
as  ever  they  were.  Wisdom,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  counsel  a  cessation  from 
the  inquiry.  We  must  admit  that  nature 
is  much  indisposed  to  a  cessation,  and 
is  most  easily  enticed  to  return.  But 
then  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  tendencies  of  nature  which  it 
behoves  us  to  resist  and  counteract. 
There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  we  shall 
never  by  taking  thought  find  out  these 
secrets,  any  more  than  we  can  add  a 
cubit  to  our  stature  or  make  a  hair  black 
or  white.  And  it  appears  best  to  accept 
the  truths  without  filing  our  minds  to 
ascertain  why  they  are  true.  For,  in- 
asmuch as  we  shall  not  satisfy  our  de- 
sire, time  will  be  unprofitably  spent  in 
inquiring  :  and  inasmuch  as  we  may 
grow  impatient  and  presumptuous  from 
meditating  these  high  and  mysterious 
arguments,  the  result  may  be  worse  than 
mere  waste  of  time  and  disappointment. 
Let  us  be  certain  that  to  the  end  of  the 
present  dispensation  life  will  be  passed 
in  sorrow  ;  and  that  we  shall  know  no 
more  than  we  do  now  why  this  is  or- 
dained, or  why  lots  of  such  diverse 
complexion  fall  to  our  kind. 

XIII. 

We  are  taught  by  the  prayer  which  has 
been  given  to  us  that  God's  will  is  done 
in  heaven,  but  that  it  is  not  generally 
done  in  earth.  Men,  as  we  know,  are 
by  nature  disinclined  to  do  God's  will  ; 
and  men's  disobedience  is  commonly 
understood,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  the 
thing  pointed  at  in  the  I,ord's  Prayer  as 
contrary  to  it.  Men  do  not  usually, 
when  they  think  of  the  opposition  to,  or 
the  non-execution  of,  the  Divine  will, 
attribute  the  failure  to  anything  except 
the  perverseness  of  their  kind.     What 
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the  writer  means  is,  that  we  rarely  think 
of  immaterial  beings  as  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  do  the  entire  will  of  God. 
Yet  we  are  nowhere  told  that  men  are 
the  only  beings  who  fail  to  do  that  will 
upon  the  earth  ;  indeed  we  have  distinct 
information  that  evil  spirits  have  power 
to  thwart,  oppose,  and  confuse  upon  the 
earth,  the  order  which  seems  good  to 
the  Almighty  mind.  The  most  fearful 
instance  of  this  is  the  temptation  which 
the  devil  presumed  to  set  before  our 
Lord.  It  did  not  show  that  an  evil  spirit 
could  assail  in  the  same  way  any  being 
other  than  human  (because  it  was  his 
incarnation  which  laid  our  Lord  open 
to  the  temptation)  ;  but  it  did  show 
that  there  are  other  beings  beside  men 
who  are  the  causes  that  God's  will  is  not 
done  here.  And  we  must  remember 
that  the  devil  boasted  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  those  things  which 
to  most  of  us  are  objects  of  desire.  As 
long  as  he  has  such  influence  as  that,  it 
is  impossible  that  God's  will  can  be 
done  or  nearly  done — nay,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  His  will  must  remain  un- 
done. 

The  history  of  Job  gives  the  next  im- 
portant account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  things  of  the  earth  are  given  up,  as 
it  were  (at  any  rate  occasionally),  to  the 
enmity  of  the  evil  one.  Satan  may  be 
said  to  have  absolutely  rioted  in  the 
afflictions  which  he  heaped  on  the  patri- 
arch. Untoward  accidents,  as  we  call 
them,  may  often,  in  this  manner,  be  the 
direct  work  of  Satan.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  degree  in  which,  he  may  punish 
a  man  who  may  be  given  over  to  his 
plagues.  Possibly  such  an  opportunity 
as  he  got  against  Job  may  rarely  be 
accorded  to  him  ;  yet  here  is  evidence 
that  the  best  of  men  are  not  absolutely 
safe  from  his  practical  enmity.  Under 
what  a  sentence  must,  then,  the  world 
be  laboring,  when  the  devil  can  work  so 
much  evil  to  its  inhabitants  !' 

But  even  where  the  agency  of  devils 
may  not  operate,  there  are  still  suppos- 
able  ways  in  which  God's  will  may  be 
left  undone,  or  may  be  imperfectly  done 
even  when  there  is  not  positive  rebellion 
against  it.  We  are,  it  is  believed,  much 
disposed  to  assume  that  all  the  deeds  of 
spirits  who  are  not  devils  are  perfectly 
done  in  entire  obedience  to  the  Almighty 


decrees.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
in  heaven,  at  all  times,  and  the  case  on 
earth,  when  Providence  is  pleased  to 
have  it  so.  But  on  the  earth  where  God's 
will  is  not  everywhere  done,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  even  the 
servants  of  God  are  invariably  faultless, 
attentive,  accurate,  and  zealous.  Nay, 
it  is  supposable  that  here,  where  every- 
thing is  so  out  of  its  normal  condition, 
orders  of  angels  may  be  employed  who 
are,  like  ourselves,  capable  of  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  error,  partiality,  want 
of  judgment,  and  who  may  thus,  with- 
out direct  evil  intention,  cause  confusion 
and  damage. 

We  are  told  that  God  "  chargeth  his 
angels  with  folly."  This  charge  can 
hardly  be  made  against  those  beings 
who  are  employed  where  His  will  is 
thoroughly  done  ;  but  spirits,  whose 
duties  are  on  the  earth,  may  lie  open 
to  it.  Again,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
certain  things — relating  to  the  times 
signified  in  momentous  prophecies  re- 
garding the  redemption  —  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  This  shows 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  knowledge 
even  of  angels  ;  and  that  some  angels 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  curiosity 
which  is  such  a  peril  to  mankind — they 
are  not  contented  to  be  unacquainted 
with  things  which  it  is  not  given  them  to 
know,  but  desire  to  look  into  them.  If 
spirits  employed  on  this  globe  be  indeed 
incapable  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested, 
then  the  cross  and  vexatious  manner  in 
which  things  are  continually  falling  out 
is  accounted  for. 

Now,  that  the  spirits  who,  by  God's 
appointment,  have  to  do  with  this  earth 
may  be  imperfect,  is  evidenced  by 
different  Scriptural  incidents.  We  have 
the  record  of  "  a  lying  spirit"  under- 
taking, and  permitted,  to  persuade  Ahab 
to  go  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead  to  his  de- 
struction ;  and  we  have  i\\Q  fracas  which 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  Ahab  andjje- 
hoshaphat  between  the  prophets  Micaiah 
and  Zedekiah,  each  of  them  depreciat- 
ing the  spirit  which  informed  the  other. 
Jonah  doubted  the  spirit  which  urged 
him  to  prophesy  against  Nineveh  ;  and 
Obadiah  thought  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
tell  his  master  that  Elijah  was  at  hand, 
because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  might 
suddenly  carry  Elijah  away,  and  make 
it    appear   as   if   Obadiah   had    spoken 
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falsely.  It  is  held  by  many  that  indi- 
viduals have  guardian  angels  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  stated  in  Scripture  that  certain 
countries  are.  or  have  been,  under 
angelic  charge.  Thus  Persia  had  its 
angel  ;  there  was  an  angel  that  stood 
for  the  Jews.  Now  as  men  and  nations 
have  opposing  interests,  the  angels  who 
may  "  stand  for  them,"  if  they  have 
defect  of  character  at  all,  may  often 
cause  complications  and  quarrels. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  we  are  in 
this  world  subject  (with  strict  limitations 
probably)  not  only  to  the  machinations 
of  evil  spirits  who  work  directly  for  our 
hurt,  but  also  to  the  errors  of  careless 
and  ignorant  spirits,  who  may  not  be  in 
intention  hostile,  but  who  are,  in  fact, 
sometimes  very  mischievous.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  misfortunes  and  per- 
plexities should  be  so  common  among 
us,  or  that  mundane  affairs  should  so 
often  appear  to  be  the  sport  of  blind 
chance. 

XIV. 

The  amount  of  sorrow  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has,  to  the  minds  of  many 
men,  appeared  so  appalling  as  to  make 
them  impatient  of  their  lives,  to  make 
them  open  and  blasphemous  rebels 
against  Providence,  or  bitter  scoffers  at 
all  who  can  see  any  good  in  a  dispensa- 
tion which  has  in  it  so  much  that  is 
penal.  Nobody  can  dispute  the  piopo- 
sition  that  we  are  all  born  to  sorrow  ; 
but  it  is  to  most  of  us  a  sorrow  that  can 
be  endured  for  the  time  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  bear  with  it  :  and  with- 
out doubt,  it  is  a  sorrow  which,  by 
brooding  over  it,  and  refusing  to  look 
at  the  portion  and  the  means  of  happi- 
ness which  are  possible  amid  all  this 
tribulation,  can  be  very  much  magnified 
to  our  apprehensions.  If  any  good 
could  come  of  thus  dvvelling  upon  the 
miseries  to  which  we  are  born — if  we 
could  by  taking  thought  render  ourselves 
less  liable  to  them,  or  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  of  that 
existence  which  has  been  hitherto  such 
a  mystery — there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  the  pessimism  which  some  are  so 
fond  of  cherishing  and  teaching.  But 
as  there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
our  finding  out  the  full  reason  or  the 
remedy  while  the  present  dispensation 
endures,  it  is  surely  unwise  to  make  that 


which  is  already  painful  more  painful  by 
looking  exclusively  at  the  pains,  by  fret- 
ting ourselves  continually  with  mourning 
over  our  evil  case,  or  by  growing-  reck- 
less and  defiant  from  the  wrong  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  suffer. 

Unhappy  as  our  lot  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  take  just  account  of  the  measure 
of  gratification  which,  in  the  cases  of 
most  of  us,  is  mixed  with  the  sorrow. 
The  great  amount  of  misery  which  we 
may  feel  or  witness  is  not  a  sufficient 
apology  for  shutting  our  minds  to  the 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  which  are 
open  to  mankind.  We  English  live  in 
a  damp  uncertain  climate,  which  in 
many  ways  mars  our  plans  and  our  unr 
dertakings,  and  often  interferes  with 
our  health  ;  but  v/e  should  think  that 
Englishman  unreasonable  who,  with 
many  means  of  making  life  pleasant 
accessible  to  him,  should  refuse  to  avail 
himself  of  any,  and  give  himself  up  to 
useless  regrets  and  reproaches  on  his 
native  air.  Most  things  have  a  bright 
side  ;  and  to  find  out  the  bright  sides  of 
those  things  which  concern  us  is  a  pur- 
suit which  will  be  found  remunerative. 
It  is  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting despondency,  caused  by  the  in- 
evitable sorrow  of  the  world,  that  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  con- 
tains a  prayer  for  a  due  sense  of  all 
God's  mercies.  It  will  often  be  found 
that  the  greatest  grumblers  are  not  they 
who  have  suffered  most  ;  and  that  others 
whose  cup  of  affliction  has  been  full  can 
be  resigned  and  hopeful.  It  is  neither 
wholesome  nor  right  to  be  forever  be- 
moaning our  hard  fate  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world.  We  are  here  not  by  our  own 
appointment,  but  by  the  will  of  an  irre- 
sistible power  ;  our  time  here  is  limited, 
whether  we  love  our  life  or  hate  it.  The 
Power  that  created  us  may  be  made  our 
friend,  and  a  wise  man  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  so.  One  can  see  only  folly  in 
separating  ourselves  from  the  only  Being 
who  can  improve  our  condition,  because 
that  condition  is  not  at  present  alto- 
gether to  our  liking. 

It  is  especially  expedient  to  discipline 
our  minds  as  above,  because  many  fasci- 
nating writers  of  the  present  day  take 
great  delight  in  pointing  out  to  us  the 
many  forms  of  misery  to  which  we  are 
born,   and  complain   eloquently  of  our 
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sufferings — particularly  when,  to  our 
apprehension,  those  sufferings  seem  to 
be  unmerited.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  writers  who  can  ably  portray  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  our 
existence,  and  what  we  suffer  from 
them,  meet  a  ready  welcome  from  very 
many  classes  of  men.  The  writings  do 
not,  as  is  always  confessed,  make  the 
mystery  of  our  condition  any  clearer  ; 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pleasure  in 
having  our  common  liability  to  suffer- 
ing, and  our  helplessness  and  the  mys- 
tery of  our  being,  set  forth  pathetically 
or  cynically.  The  authors  strike  a 
chord  in  our  nature  which  is  very  ready 
to  vibrate  in  unison  with  all  they  have 
to  say.  Most  of  us  who  have  thought 
at  all  have  been  perplexed  by  the  prob- 
lems of  our  own  nature,  and  we  greedily 
give  attention  to  thinkers  who  are  able 
to  show  us  our  own  thoughts  in  clear  and 
agreeable  language.  As  long  as  that 
setting  forth  of  our  thoughts  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  wiser,  or  more  prudent, 
or  more  contented,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  our  being  entertained  there- 
with ;  but  when  it  is  so  colored  as  to 
make  us  rebellious,  or  reckless,  or  cal- 
lous, it  must  be  productive  of  much 
harm.  Clever  authors,  when  they  are 
enjoying  the  gratification  of  popularity, 
do  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider 
that  their  success  has  been  obtained  by 
unsettling  their  minds,  and  embittering 
the  existence,  of  many  who,  but  for 
them,  would  have  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  belief.  And  readers,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  rather  forego  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  sympathetic  reading, 
than  yield  to  the  charms  of  authors  who 
beguile  them  of  their  peace  of  mind 
while  furnishing  amusement  for  idle 
hours. 

How  little  real  knowledge  is  lost  by 
refraining  from  a  study  of  this  kind 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  we  extract  from  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  essay  on  Ranke's  "  History  of 
the  Popes  :" 

"Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which 
perplex  the  natural  theologian  are  the  same  in 
all  ages.  The  ingenuity  of  a  people  just  emer- 
ging from  barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
pound those  enigmas.  The  genius  of  Locke 
or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve  them.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations 
touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of 
evil,  the  necessity  of  human  actions,  the  founda- 


tion of  moral  obligation,  imply  any  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture.  Such  speculations, 
on  the  contrary  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  de- 
light of  intelligent  children  and  of  half-civil- 
ized men.  The  number  of  boys  is  not  small 
who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on 
these  questions  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig  :  '  //  en  savait 
ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans  tnis  les  ages  ;  c'esi  a  dire, 
fort  pen  de  chose. '  The  Book  of  Job  shows 
that,  long  before  letters  and  arts  were  known 
to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions  were  debated 
with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence  under  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  emirs  ;  nor  has  human 
reason,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years, 
discovered  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  rid- 
dles which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zophar." 

XV. 

The  stationary  condition  of  human 
knowledge  regarding  the  great  ques- 
tions above  stated  in  the  quotation 
from  Macaulay,  does  not  stand  alone  as 
an  example  of  the  very  limited  scope  of 
human  intellect — or  rather,  of  human 
information— when  the  mind  attempts 
to  operate  beyond  the  barriers  which 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

There  are  other  inquiries  which  men 
have  been  fond  of  pursuing,  but  to 
which  decisive  answers  are  not  likely  to 
be  found.  "  Does  matter  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  perception  of  sen^tient 
beings,  or  is  it  only  a  presentment  of  the 
senses  ?"  There  is  opportunity  for  the 
finest  and  most  ingenious  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  we  are 
unfortunately  so  in  the  power  of  the 
senses,  that  we  know  nothing  naturally 
except  what  they  witness,  and  if  they 
play  us  false  in  this  matter,  we  cannot 
convict  them  of  doing  so.  Whichever 
way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  cannot  be  of 
much  practical  importance,  and  man  can 
do  his  duty  in  this  life  under  the  sup- 
position that  either  side  may  be  right. 
The  best  use  to  make  of  the  speculation 
is  to  reflect  how  closely  restricted  our 
intellectual  vision  is,  and  how  unfit  we 
are  to  contend  with  beings  of  broader 
ken   and  higher  perceptions. 

XVI. 

It  is  possible  that  hundreds  may  be 
reading  this  winter  papers  on  popular 
science  wherein  may  occur  sneers  at 
religion,  or  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
Scriptural  statements— to  the  verifica- 
tion of  which  science  cannot  find  its 
way.     It  might  be  useful,  and  it  could 
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be  by  no  means  unfair,  if  a  reader  who 
may  discover  passages  of  sceptical  in- 
dication were  to  consider  that  the  writer 
who  is  perplexing  him  concerning  these 
high  subjects  cannot  tell  him  any  more 
than  a  ploughman  or  a  child  can — how 
he  exists,  by  what  means  he  possesses 
the  power  of  regarding  the  works  of  the 
Creator  at  all,  or  whether  he  may  enjoy 
that  power  for  another  minute.  Al- 
though such  a  writer  may  make  more 
ingenious  use  than  an  ordinary  man 
would  of  the  means  which  mortals  have 
of  judging  of  the  work  of  higher  be- 
ings, yet  he  can  have  but  a  limited — a 
very  limited — view  :  not  his  abilities 
only,  but  his  disabilities — his  defect  of 
vision,  his  ignorance,  his  brief  experi- 
ence, his  human  weakness— should  be 
weighed  before  he  is  allowed  to  lead  us 
into  his  perplexities.  The  question, 
asked  long  ago,  Who  art  thou  that  re- 
pliest  against  God  ?  should  be  carefully 
pondered,  and  judgment  reserved  until 
an  answer  to  it  can  be  framed.  We 
know  well  that  persons  who  get  only  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  a  subject  are  not 
likely  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  or 
even  fairly,  and  that  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  form  conclusions  regarding  that 
subject,  or  to  be  guides  to  others  as  to 
the  same  subject.  Let  them  tell  us  that 
they  have  thoroughly  examined  and  that 
they  comprehend,  these  momentous 
matters   before  they  ask  us  to  concur 


with  them  in  any  opinion  which  they 
may  chance  to  have  formed. 

The  field  of  science  is  found  to  ex- 
pand, not  to  contract,  to  our  apprehen- 
sions the  more  we  study  it.  Instead  of 
our  constant  discoveries  bringing  us 
nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  the  great 
whole,  they  fill  us  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  can  never  be  seen.  The 
farther  we  advance,  the  farther  off  is 
the  horizon  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  a 
modest  and  a  reasonable  thought  that 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  learned,  and 
when  we  have  so  little  prospect  of  be- 
coming fully  instructed,  the  very  wisest 
of  us  is  but  a  sorry  guide  as  to  the 
works  or  the  intentions  of  superior  be- 
ings. The  discoveries  of  sages  are  in 
reality  but  the  merest  scraps  of  truth  ; 
and  we  know  how,  in  purely  terrestrial 
things,  a  person  who  knows  only  one  or 
two  out  of  many  facts  concerning  a  case 
is  apt  to  be  misled.  Certainly  the  won- 
derful things  which  science  reveals  to 
us  year  by  year  should  make  us  only 
more  reverent — more  admirers  of  the 
Author  of  the  great  works,  and  more 
distrustful  of  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I  can 
believe  that  men  at  other  firesides  have 
been  led  into  trains  of  thought  by  sug- 
gestions from  this  fireside  of  mine.  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  have  only  to  add 
my  farewell ! — Blackxvood' s  Magazifie. 
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Notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  lately  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Foreign  Office,  Mexico  is 
hardly  better  known  to  most  Englishmen 
than  Central  Africa.  A  few  prominent 
names  of  men  and  places, and  a  few  vague 
reminiscences,  sum  up  all  the  word 
conveys  to  the  average  Briton  who  is 
not  specially  devoted  to  trade  or  travel. 
Cortez,  Montezuma,  Popocatepetl,  silver 
mines,  brigands,  revolutions,  form  the 
consise  but  not  luminous  summary  of 
Mexico,  its  history  and  productions.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  and  increasing  interest 
in  all  things  Mexican  exists  at  present. 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  4 


not  only  at  the  trade  centres  nearer  the 
Mexican  borders,  such  as  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans,  but  farther  off  at  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
All  these  cities  are  vying  with  each 
other  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Mexican  trade  ;  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  set  up  in  each  a  Mexican  exchange, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  this  object. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Travel  develops  education.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  educated  up  to  a  certain  point, 
nearly  all  Americans  travel,  and  their 
ideas  are  not  cramped  by  local  surround- 
ings. The  commercial  instinct  is  uni- 
versal, and  the  whole  of  a  large  conti- 
32 
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nent  is  looked  upon  as  a  field  for  their 
enterprise.  Moreover,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  war,  the  prudence  to 
plan,  skill  to  combine,  and  perseverance 
to  carry  out,  have  been  turned  into 
channels  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
enterprise.  Presidents  of  a  nation  be- 
come presidents  of  railways,  and  gener- 
cls  of  division  are  turned  into  general 
managers.  Cincinnatus,  as  of  old,  be- 
takes himself  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The 
historic  half-acre  of  turnips  is  repre- 
sented by  a  ca  tie  ranche  in  Texas  or  a 
wheat  farm  in  Nebraska,  measured  not 
by  acres  but  by  square  miles. 

Colorado,  with  its  treasure  vaults  of 
gold  and  silver,  has  been  called  the 
strong  box  of  the  United  States.  To 
continue  the  metaphor,  Mexico  becomes 
their  grocery  store.  In  Mexico  the 
Americans  fancy  they  see  an  opening 
for  commercial  enterprise  lying  at  their 
doors,  unoccupied  by  other  nations,  and 
promising  a  traffic  unequalled  in  variety 
and  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is,  they  tell  us,  the  same  as 
if  England  should  suddenly  find  a  Japan 
or  India  on  her  border,  and  separated 
only  by  the  Tweed  and  an  invisible 
frontier  line.  All  tropical  produce  now 
gathered  from  the  East  Indies,  from 
China  from  lands  beyond  "  the  bridge 
of  the  world,"  is  to  be  cultivated  on 
their  own  continent,  and  relatively  close 
at  hand.  There  is  at  once,  they  say,  an 
outlet  for  American  manufactures,  and 
a  garden  and  home  farm  to  supply  them 
with  coffee,  sugar,  fruit,  drugs,  and 
tobacco,  without  the  time  and  risk  in- 
terposed by  the  necessity  of  a  sea-voy- 
age. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  con- 
summation, the  first  step  is  to  join  the 
two  countries  by  a  highway.  The  city 
of  Mexico  must  be  brought  within  a  few 
days'  journey  of  St.  Louis  and  New 
York.  A  direct  highway  must  be  pro- 
vided for  unbroken  interchange,  of  the 
varied  products,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  of  Mexico's  three  zones  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mining  and  agricult- 
ural machinery,  the  clothes,  furniture, 
and  domestic  appliances,  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  of  comfort,  luxury,  and 
necessity  comprised  in  the  term  "  dry 
goods  and  notions,"  on  the  other. 

The  American  merchant  is,  of  all  the 


race  of  gain-seeking  men,  the  most 
quick  to  divine  where  the  conditions  of 
profitable  trade  exist,  and  by  no  means 
slow  in  acting  upon  his  convictions. 
With  characteristic  promptness,  as  soon 
as  a  settled  government  was  proved  to 
be  established  in  Mexico,  they  prepared 
to  build  railways,  and  subscribed  for 
that  purpose  several  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Americans,  with  all  their  passion 
for  making  money,  have  no  idea  of 
hoarding  it.  The  dollar  is  almighty 
only  as  long  as  it  can  breed.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Yankee  faith  that  if  you  cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  if  they  flow 
in  ascertained  business  channels,  you 
will  find  it,  in  this  age  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, before  many  days.  In  undertak- 
ings of  a  novel  character,  it  is  their  way 
not  ^to  wait  till  others  have  tried  the 
ground,  but  to  be  first  on  the  field,  and 
to  monopolize  all  they  can  before  com- 
petitors overtake  them. 

So  far  all  seems  reasonable.  A  coun- 
try productive  and  populous  crying 
aloud  for  a  market.  A  neighboring 
country  swarming  with  intelligent  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  equally  anx- 
ious to  barter  goods  for  mutual  profit. 
A  channel  of  intercourse  is  the  first 
necessity  ;  and  means  are  soon  forth- 
coming to  build  one.  But  by  the  time 
the  project  has  assumed  a  form  the  idea 
has  got  beyond  the  intelligent  few.  It 
has  spread  in  exaggerated  shape  among 
the  public.  Not  one  railway  but  many 
are  projected  ;  and  the  multitude  rush 
blindly  in  to  secure  a  stake,  without 
discriminating  between  the  merits  of 
one  scheme  and  another. 

A  note  of  warning  has  been  recently 
sounded  by  a  writer  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine,* so  plaintive  and  lugubrious,  that 
it  would  seem  to  urge  an  instant  and 
ignominious  retreat,  rather  than  a  cau- 
tious advance  toward  these  hoped-for 
victories  of  peace.  The  alarm  thus 
sounded  appears  to  have  caused  a  great 
flutter  among  the  busy  crowd  of  mer- 
chants, workers,  and  speculators  in  the 
United  States  who  have  turned  their 
attention  toward  a  closer  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  sister  republic. 
Among  those  who,  speaking  with  au- 
thority, take  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  the  future  of  Mexico  is  Senor  Don 

*  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1882. 
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Matias  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to 
Washington,  who  has  put  forth  his  con- 
clusions and  the  premises  from  which 
he  draws  them  in  an  interesting  pam- 
phlet, published  at  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882.  I  propose  to  consider  some 
of  the  most  important  statements  on  both 
sides,  and  to  see  what  independent 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence. 

To  understand  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  as  far  as  they  depend 
on  physical  grounds,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Mexico  occupies  the  southern 
portion  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, narrowing  southward  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  broaden- 
ing toward  the  northwest  and  east  with 
the  breadth  of  the  continent  through 
about  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  until  it 
reaches  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  imaginary  line 
stretching  from  about  San  Diego  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Matamoros  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  line,  running  nearly  2000 
miles,  divides  Mexico  from  California, 
Arizona,  and  Texas.  For  the  whole 
length  of  the  Texas  frontier  it  follows 
the  Rio  Grande  River  down  to  its 
mouth.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  Mex- 
ico included  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Southern   Wyoming,    and  Texas  ;   con- 


tinuing, in  fact,  the  high  plateau  which 
occupies  the  central  part  of  Mex- 
ico, and  which,  widening  northward, 
embraces  the  mesa  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  is  now  crossed  by  the 
trunk  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  This 
great  tableland,  although  diversified  with 
mountains  and  valleys,  yet  lies  at  an 
average  altitude  of  about  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Eastward 
it  slopes  gradually  across  the  prairies  to 
the  level  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  Mexico  proper  it  sinks  by 
successive  steps  and  steep  escarpments  to 
the  lowlands  that  border  on  the  Gulfs  of 
Mexico  and  California,  and  the  Pacific. 
Being  narrowed  in  the  area  of  the 
Mexican  States,  and  nearer  the  Equa- 
tor, the  land  presents  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass all  the  variety  of  climate  and 
produce  of  the  tropics,  the  temperate 
and  the  colder  zones.  Hence  the  well- 
known  division  of  Mexico  into  the 
tierras  calientes,  tierras  templadas,  and 
tierras  frias.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  states  nearest  the  capital 
are  the  most  thickly  peopled.  Tlascala, 
Morelos,  Hidalgo,  Queretaro,  Guana- 
juato, Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  are 
studded  with  names  of  towns,  which 
become  more  sparse  toward  the  north 
and  northwest.  A  government  estimate 
taken  in  1880  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures : 


Population. 

Whole  of  Mexico 9,701,288 

Coahuila 121,825 

Guanajuato 729,988 

Hidalgo 427.350 

Jalisco 9S4, 213 

Mexico 710,579 

Michoacan 661,534 

S.  Luis  Potosi 516,486 

Zacatecas 422,502 

Lower  California 28,746 


AsseRied  valuation 

of  Real  Estate. 

dols. 

338,901,888 

2,950,693 

30,002,994 

13.077.139 
24.793.322 
22,598,918 
20,849,385 

13.553.656 

15,615,652 

7,598,682 


Gold  and  Silver 
Export, 
i  dols. 

21,903,429 

4,118,632 
3,734,986 
1,600,917 
343.446 
237,626 
3,053,109 
4,592,097 


27 
90 
12 
11 
I 
62 
90 


The  political  constitution  of  Mexico 
and  its  form  of  government  are  fash- 
ioned after  the  general  plan  of  those  of 
the  United  States.  Mexico  is  a  con- 
federated republic  of  twenty-seven  states, 
one  territory,  namely  New  California,  and 
one  federal  district,  that  of  Mexico.  It 
comprehends  a  total  area  of  741,800 
square  miles,  an  area  greater  than  that 
of  the  combined  territories  of  France, 


Spain,  the  entire  German  Empire,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  population  is 
now  ten  millions,  exceeding,  that  is,  the 
population  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

For  many  years  before  and  since  the 
intrusion  of  Maximilian  Mexico  was  a 
prey  to  revolutions.  These  have  grad- 
ually ceased.  Under  the  regime  of  the 
existing  President,  Gonzalez  and  his 
predecessor,    Diaz,   there   has  been  no 
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political  disturbance  of  any  moment. 
The  thoughts  of  all  classes,  tired  of 
continual  change,  have  been  directed  to 
social  and  material  improvement  ;  the 
value  of  a  stable  government  is  daily 
more  and  more  appreciated  ;  and  public 
opinion  is  so  firmly  set  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  in  the  present  path  of  tran- 
quillity and  progress,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  fear  of  a  recurrence 
of  revolutions.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  improved  state  of  things  that  per- 
suaded the  wide-awake  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  time  had  come 
for  opening  up  Mexico  to  American 
commerce.  Enlightened  Mexican  states- 
men like  Diaz  and  Romero  were  found 
ready  to  respond,  and  showed  a  desire 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can trade  and  American  capital  into  the 
country.  But  public  opinion  had  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  mark,  and  time  had  to 
be  allowed  for  the  expansive  force  of 
American  commerce  working,  as  by  an 
inevitable  law,  to  force  its  way  down 
into  Mexico,  when  the  providing  of 
railways  would  be  proved  to  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Accordingly  events 
brought  on  the  time.  In  1880  conces- 
sions were  granted  on  a  fresh  basis  for 
the  construction  of  two  main  lines  con- 
necting Mexico  City  with  the  United 
States — one  branching  to  the  northwest 
and  striking  the  frontier  in  Arizona;  the 
other  running  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Laredo  on  the  Rio  Grande,  there  con- 
necting with  the  general  railway  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  giving  un- 
interrupted communication  with  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New 
York.  This  latter,  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railway,  is  also  chartered  to  con- 
tinue from  Mexico  City  to  Manzanillo  on 
the  Pacific.  It  will  thus,  in  connection 
with  the  Vera  Cruz  line,  give  a  through 
route  across  the  continent.  These 
pioneers  of  commerce,  the  projectors  of 
the  Mexican  national  highway,  having 
overcome,  by  long  and  sustained  exer- 
tions, the  preliminary  difficulties,  at 
length  achieved  a  beginning.  And  soon 
they  had  many  imitators.  Their  suc- 
cess was  a  [signal  for  crowds  of  enter- 
prising spirits  to  flock  in  and  apply  to 
the  Mexican  Government  for  conces- 
sions and  subsidies.  A  career  was 
opened  for  ingenious  promoters,  whose 
plan  was  to  start  a  railway  on  paper  ;  to 


advertise  their  concession  'at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  ;  if  possible,  to  get  bought 
out  by  bond  fide  companies,  or  to  secure 
black-mail  in  some  form  or  other  ;  and 
then,  having  recouped  themselves,  to 
leave  the  railroad  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Numerous  lines  of  this  character  were 
projected. 

So  at  present  the  original  invaders 
remain  masters  of  the  field.  Their  ef- 
forts have  deserved  the  success  they 
have  achieved.  The  far-seeing  intelli- 
gence, the  Argus-eyed  watchfulness,  the 
courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  re- 
quired to  plan,  build,  and  protect  a 
railway  on  the  American  continent,  are 
such  as  in  another  sphere  would  make  a 
railway  president  a  field-marshal  or  an 
emperor.  But  beyond  all  the  incidental 
difficulties  an  honorable  man  has  to 
contend  against,  there  is  an  element,  if 
not  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  at 
least  more  virulent  there  than  elsewhere 
— that  is,  the  machinations  of  the  horde 
of  Wall  Street  gamblers,  wreckers,  black- 
mailers, and  suborned  newspaper  writ- 
ers, that  are,  as  honest  Americans  ad- 
mit, the  very  curse  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  influence  of  these  men — and  some 
of  the  leviathans  among  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  unprecedented  wealth  and 
power,  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  some  kind  of  legal  ostracism 
— that  has  so  damaged  the  credit  of 
American  investments  among  the  English 
public. 

The  actual  state  of  railway  progress 
in  Mexico,  then,  at  the  present  time  is 
as  follows  :  First,  there  is  the  English- 
built  line  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  capital,  a  distance  of  264  miles. 
This  line  has  been  in  operation  since 
1S73,  and  is  earning  good  dividends. 
I^Text,  the  Mexican  National  Railway, 
with  550  miles  completed  and  partly  in 
operation,  viz.,  from  Mexico  City, 
through  Toluca,  toward  Maravatio, 
Morelia,  and  Patzcuaro,  and  from 
Laredo  southward  past  Monterey  to 
Saltillo,  besides  branches  at  Zacatecas 
and  Manzanillo.  Thirdly,  the  Mexican 
(^lentral,  open  from'  Mexico  City  to 
Lagos  and  Leon,  and  reaching  from  the 
frontier  at  El  Paso  260  miles  into  the 
interior.  Fourthly,  the  line  from  Guay- 
mas  to  Magdalena  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Fifthly,  the  Sinaloa  and  Dur- 
ango  line,  32  miles.     Besides  these  five 
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lines  there  are  over  twenty  local  lines 
and  tramways,  mostly  built  by  the 
Mexicans  themselves. 

The  physical  character  of  a  country  is 
important  in  its  bearing  on  railways. 
One  peculiarity  of  Mexico  is  that  it  has 
no  navigable  rivers,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  its  surface  makes  it  all  but  im- 
possible to  construct  canals.  The  snow- 
born  streams  that  rise  in  the  interior 
supply  a  valuable  amount  of  water-power 
for  mills  and  machinery  ;  they  also 
afford  the  means  of  irrigating  and  fertil- 
izing land  brought  under  cultivation  ; 
but  they  can  never  compete  with  rail- 
roads as  channels  of  traffic.  The  broken 
and  mountainous  character  of  parts  of 
the  Republic  renders  railway  building 
laborious  and  costly  ;  but,  in  an  ex- 
tended system,  this  is  compensated  by 
long  stretches  of  level  plain  where  con- 
struction is  cheap  and  rapid.  The  line 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  having  to 
climb  the  huge  mountain  barrier  that 
locks  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  was  ex- 
ceptionally expensive.  But  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground,  while  entailing 
greater  cost,  is  in  some  degree  a  safe- 
guard against  competition. 

In  respect  to  a  country  of  such  great 
extent  it  is  unsafe  to  make  sweeping 
statements  about  its  climate,  soil,  and 
productions.  Some  writers  represent 
Mexico  as  a  waste  of  bleak  steppes, 
bounded  by  strips  of  pestilential  sea- 
board. Others  are  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  its  salubrity.  The  state  of  Michoa- 
can  and  the  lands  that  overlook  the 
great  southward  facing  slope  are  excep- 
tionally favored.  Forests  of  timber, 
including  many  of  the  precious  woods, 
clothe  the  upland,  which  produces  also 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and 
beans.  Streams  of  clear  water  descend 
over  ledges  and  benches  to  the  belt 
below,  where  coffee]  and  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  grown. 
The  Bajio  is  another  fertile  and  popu- 
lous district,  occupying  the  heart  of 
Mexico.  At  Salvatierra  the  Lerma  val- 
ley widens  out  into  an  alluvial  plain  of 
many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  stretch- 
ing to  Leon  on  the  north,  Queretaro  on 
the  east,  and  Lake  Chapala  on  the 
west.  The  Bajio  is  without  timber,  but 
most  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 

Coffee  is  likely  to  be  grown  in  much 
larger  quantity,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption   and   for   exportation.     It   is 


stated  in  a  monthly  report  of  the  de- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  the  Hon.  J. 
VV,  Foster,  United  States  Minister  in 
Mexico,  that  the  export  of  coffee  from 
A^era  Cruz  between  June,  187 1  and 
June,  1875,  increased  from  672,588  lbs. 
to  5,373,678  lbs.  The  coffee-producing 
regions  are  found  along  the  entire  line 
of  the  sea-slope  of  the  mountains,  from 
Guatemala  to  a  line  in  the  state  of  Sin- 
aloa,  where  occasional  frosts  endanger 
the  crop  ;  and  also  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  from 
Yucatan  to  Tamaulipas.  The  valley  of 
Uruapan,  in  the  state  of  Michoacan,  is 
famed  for  its  coffee  ;  but  the  most  val- 
ued is  the  coffee  of  Colima. 

An  agriculturist  of  great  experience 
in  grain-raising  in  the  northwest  has 
recorded  his  conviction  that  there  are 
thirty  millions  of  acres  along  the  route 
between  Monterey  and  Mexico  capable 
of  producing  wheat.  If  this  is  the  case 
it  would  open  up  a  new  field  for  the 
wheat  supply  of  Europe.  The  distance 
from  any  part  of  this  district  to  I^iver- 
pool  is  less  than  from  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Nebraska,  and  Manitoba,  across 
the  continent  of  America  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean  ;  while  the  land  carriage,  ~ 
which  is  the  most  expensive  item,  would 
be  much  less,  even  if  the  wheat  were 
carried  the  whole  length  of  the  National 
Railway  to  the  port  c  f  Corpus  Christi, 
than  from  any  of  the  states  above  men- 
tioned to  an  Atlantic  port.  Steamers  are 
already  running  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
Liverpool.  But  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  outlet  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Mexico.  Where  no  market  existed  all 
surplus  was  mere  waste.  The  natives 
have  remained  satisfied  with  raising 
crops  at  the  least  outlay  of  labor  and 
capital,  enough  to  supply  their  own 
wants  and  no  more.  So  meagre  and 
costly  are  the  means  of  transport,  that 
almost  all  the  seaboard  states  of  Mexico 
use  flour  imported  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  harvests  of  exception- 
ally good  seasons  are  running  to  waste 
in  the  interior.  And  while  timber  and 
firewood  are  so  dear  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  there  are  large  virgin  forests  in 
a  neighboring  state  ;  and  the  poor 
people  in  some  localities  are  known  to 
use  for  cooking  and  household  purposes 
such  precious  woods  as  ebony,  mahog- 
any, rosewood,  and  cedar. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  topography  of 
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a  country  have  always  counted  as  im- 
portant factors  in  modifying  the  char- 
acter of  its  people  and  shaping  their 
development.  Hence  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  the  Mexicans  will  always  re- 
main Mexican,  and  incapable  of  high 
civilization.  These  forces,  however,  are 
less  powerful  than  they  were  in  the  old 
days  of  national  isolation.  Now  that 
distant  parts  of  the  world  are  brought 
into  close  connection  by  steam  and 
electricity,  and  people  run  to  and  fro 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  differences 
are  gradually  disappearing.  The  human 
animal,  wherever  his  habitat  may  be,  is 
learning  to  feed  on  the  same  food  and 
wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing.  Even 
the  poor  Indios  of  Mexico  aspire  to  the 
luxury  of  ready-made  shoes  and  Yankee 
pants. 

Therefore  We  may  expect  that  argu- 
ments such  as  the  following  will  not 
long  have  any  weight  as  education  and 
material  comforts  spread,  viz.  that  the 
native  Mexican  population  will  contrib- 
ute neither  travel  nor  traffic  to  railways 
because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant  ; 
they  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings,  neither 
they  'nor  their  forefathers  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  ;  most  of  them 
cannot  read  ;  they  live  on  less  a  day 
than  a  farm-horse  would  cost  in  New 
England  ;  and,  benighted  creatures,  they 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
a  vote. 

In  regard  to  voting,  and  the  implied 
political  apathy  (a  certain  class  of  people 
seem  to  believe  that  man  was  made  for 
politics,  not  politics  for  man),  Senor 
Romero,  who  treats  the  argument  seri- 
ously, writes  as  follows  : 

"  In  Mexico  there  is  no  direct  vote  ;  that  is, 
no  Mexican  can  vote  directly  for  his  candidate 
for  office  (although  every  inhabitant  enjoys  the 
electoral  franchise),  but  he  votes  for  an  elector, 
and  the  electors  vote  for  the  magistrate  or  official. 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  I2th  February, 
1S57,  which  is  in  force  at  present,  each  500  in- 
habitants have  a  right  to  choose  an  elector,  and 
these  electors  meet  afterward  to  make  an  elec- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  12,000 
votes  cast  in  one  election  does  not  mean  that 
only  about  12,000  votes  of  inhabitants  of  Mex- 
ico had  been  cast,  but  that  the  votes  of  6,000, 
000  inhabitants  are  represented  by  12,000  elec- 
tors. In  former  elections  over  15,000  votes 
have  been  cast,  which  represent  a  vote  of  7,500, 
000  of  inhabitants." 

The  more  remote  districts  of  Chihua- 
hua,  Sonora,  and  also  of  Arizona,   are 


still  infested  by  savage  Indians.  The 
name  Indian  is  misleading.  We  Britons, 
with  patronizing  impartiality,  call  the 
red  man  and  the  black,  the  peon  and 
the  mild  Hindoo,  the  rovers  of  the 
American  prairies  and  Canadian  forests, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  eastern  east 
and  the  most  western  west,  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  all  alike  Indians.  But  the 
Indio  has  no  more  in  common  with  the 
Apache  than  an  honest  Cornish  miner 
with  the  simian  savages  of  Tipperary. 
The  Indios  mansos  are  the  docile,  in- 
dustrious people  that  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Mexican  population,  the  ruling  min- 
ority being  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
Apaches,  as  long  as  history  has  known 
them,  have  been  the  implacable  foes  of 
civilization.  These  wild  marauders,  de- 
void of  all  sweetness  and  light,  have 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Toltecs, 
Aztecs,  Pueblos,  Spaniards  alike.  Even 
now  they  give  employment  to  detach- 
ments of  Mexican  and  American  troops 
stationed  on  either  side  of  the  frontier. 
A  reciprocal  right  of  pursuit  across  the 
border  has  been  conceded  by  the  two 
governments. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  are 
generally  poor  and  ignorant  and  live 
upon  very  little,  it  may  be  replied  that 
a  great  part  of  the  population  of  British 
India  resemble  them  in  these  points, 
and  that  notwithstanding  railways  in 
Hindustan  are  on  the  whole  very  pros- 
perous. As  regards  want  of  education, 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  Mexico 
is  two  above  that  of  Russia  and  two 
below  that  of  India,  and  in  no  case  does 
their  want  of  education  prevent  the  na- 
tives using  the  railways.  As  soon  as  the 
railroad  to  Celayo  was  opened,  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness,  the  trains  were 
well  filled,  and  that,  too,  almost  entirely 
with  second  and  third-class  passengers, 
for  the  poorer  classes  in  Mexico  have 
always  been  great  travellers,  the  roads 
are  crowded  with  them. 

The  record  of  the  National  imme- 
diately after  it  was  opened  to  Toluca  is 
to  the  same  effect.  The  earnings  on  the 
Toluca  division,  46  miles,  from  pas- 
sengers alone,  are  reported  as  follows  : 

During  the  month  of  September,  $iS,ooo. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  $9500. 

The  very  anticipation  of  the  coming 
railways  has  stimulated  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  into  new  life  and  activity.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  the  nation  was  stagnant 
conij^ared  with  what  it  is  to-day.  There 
is  now  more  business  vitality.  Every 
steamer  from  the  United  States  brings  in 
farming  and  other  machinery  ;  sewing 
machines  have  come  into  general  use  ; 
the  tramways  of  the  capital  have  occu- 
pied most  of  the  principal  streets,  and 
have  extended  long  distances  into  the 
suburbs,  and  the  cars  are  well  filled. 
They  are  said  to  pay  20  or  30  per 
cent.  The  price  of  land  has  risen. 
New  mills  are  being  erected.  Banks 
have  been  established.  The  postal  ser- 
vice has  been  remodelled  and  the  rates 
reduced.  More  than  one  town  is  lighted 
by  the  electric  light.  The  army  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  soldiery  is  now  in 
effect  the  police  force  of  the  nation. 
Schools  are  being  multiplied,  and  the 
number  of  newspapers  is  increasing,  so 
fast  that  one  of  the  older  journals  ex- 
claims on  the  announcement  of  yet 
another  weekly,    '''llueven  periodtcos.'" 

Experience  shows  that  railways  not 
only  stimulate  and  augment  existing 
traffic,  but  actually  create  new  traffic. 
A  line  in  a  new  country  feeds  and  fer- 
tilizes, grows  and  promotes  growth — 

"  Mobilitate  viget  viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

The  great  trunk  lines  that  first  pushed 
out  into  the  wilderness,  and  stretched 
across  desolate  prairies  without  a  sign 
of  life,  except  wild  beasts  and  wild  men, 
have  built  up  a  chain  of  thriving  towns, 
farms,  and  manufactories.  Setting  out 
amid  forebodings  of  failure  from  the 
many,  confronted  by  the  incessant  hos- 
tility of  savage  Indians,  built  under  fire, 
so  to  speak,  still  they  persevered  and 
prospered,  and  drew  civilization  in  their 
wake. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  was  due  to  im- 
migration, and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
immigration  on  a  large  scale  into  Mex- 
ico. The  latter  statement  may  prove 
true  and  it  may  not.  But  when  fifty 
millions  of  restless,  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans are  elbowing  their  outside  ranks 
over  an  imaginary  border,  and  the  great 
marts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  com- 
peting with  New  York  to  push  their 
custom  into  a  neighboring  land  with 
ten  millions  of  people,  living  in  large 
cities,  with  universities,  cathedrals, 
mines,    manufactures,    and   all   the   re- 


sources and  conditions  of  an  old-estab- 
lished civilization,  the  actual  need  of 
immigration  to  support  a  railway  is  not 
so  apparent.  Now,  however,  with  a 
view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  to  promote  special 
industries,  the  government  is  holding 
out  inducements  to  immigration,  chiefly 
of  skilled  laborers,  and  several  colonies 
have  been  already  established.  These 
are  mostly  of  Latin  race,  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  for  migration  follows 
certain  lines  of  latitude.  The  na- 
tives of  a  cold  climate  or  a  mountain- 
ous region  emigrate  to  lands  where  sim- 
ilar physical  conditions  exist  ;  the  Scan- 
dinavian seeks  a  more  fertile  Scandina- 
via in  the  new  north-west  ;  the  Ital- 
ians, Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguese 
would  naturally  gravitate  towardMexico. 
It  is  quoted  as  an  encouraging  sign  by 
the  advocates  of  railway  extension  into 
Mexico  that  the  Mexicans  themselves 
are  not  only  building  several  local  lines 
with  their  own  money,  but  are  also 
freely  investing  in  the  great  Americano- 
Mexican  lines.  Being  on  the  spot,  it  is 
argued,  they  can  judge  best  how  great 
the  need  is  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
that  is  likely  to  flow  in  from  various 
sources.  El  Correo  de  las  Doce,  a  Mex- 
ican journal  of  good  repute,  grows  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of  railway 
enterprise.  After  enumerating  twenty- 
seven  lines  of  railways  and  tramways  in 
Mexico  of  the  aggregate  length  of  1650 
miles,  the  Correo  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  This  length  of  road  is  actually  railed  and 
finished.  The  National  is  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  two  kilometres  a  day.  The  other  lines 
are  pushing  their  work  actively  ;  and  it  is  with 
no  little  pride  that  one  states  that,  of  the 
twenty-seven  lines  of  railroad  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  thirteen  are  being 
built  by  Mexican  capital,  furnished  by  Mexican 
companies,  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
While  ready  to  confess  that  this  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, this  desire  to  invest  our  native  capital  in 
railroads  is  the  result  of  seeing  American  en- 
terprise and  capital  coming  into  our  republic, 
we  claim  it  as  a  notable  sign  of  Mexico's  prog- 
ress, an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  stability  of 
our  government,  and  a  fact  that  makes  an  era 
in  our  history." 

In  China  fanaticism  proved  fatal  to 
the  general  expansion  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem. A  feeling  of  reverence  for  their 
ancestors,  in  itself  respectable,  prevent- 
ed railway  lines  from  intruding  on  any 
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place  where  previous  generations  of 
Chinese  had  been  buried  in  however 
remote  times.  But  the  foreigners  re- 
fused to  respect  these  scruples,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  an  insulted  and 
infuiiated  people  tore  up  the  rails  and 
destroyed  the  line  that  had  disturbed  the 
bones  of  their  venerated  relations. 
China  being  so  old  and  populous  an  em- 
pire must,  by  this  time,  be  one  vast 
graveyard,  and  so  the  railway  had  but 
little  choice.  However,  that  considera- 
tion did  not  save  them.  Is  there  likely 
to  be  any  similar  opposition  on  religious 
grounds  to  the  introduction  of  railways 
in  Mexico  ?  The  danger  is  said  to  ex- 
ist. "  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned," 
says  the  writer  in  Harper  s  Magazine, 
"  that  the  Latin  Church,  though  no 
longer  so  formidable  for  mischief  as  it 
used  to  be,  is  still  the  dominant  church 
of  the  country,  and  its  influence  is  used, 
and  very  effectively,  among  the  masses 
of  people  to  discourage  the  railway  in- 
vasion of  Mexico."     Alas  if — 

"  Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malorum  !  " 

But  the  assertion  seems  not  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  It  is  known  that  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Spain,  Italy,  for  instance, 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  favor  of  railways.  A  bishop 
or  priest  was  generally  found  to  bless 
the  engine  on  its  first  entrance  into  a 
principal  town.  Coming  nearer  to  the 
country  under  discussion,  in  New 
Mexico,  when  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  was  building  there,  the 
calls  for  laborers  were  read  out  in  the 
parish  churches  by  the  parish  priests 
after  mass  ;  and  one  of  the  good  friends 
of  the  builders  was  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese. 

And  now,  what  happened  in  Old 
Mexico  in  the  summer  of  the  current 
year  ?  The  governor  of  Chihuahua,  as 
we  read  in  a  contemporary  newspaper, 
has  announced  an  eight  days'  jubilee  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  The  procla- 
mation runs  thus — 

"  This  great  event  impels  Chihuahua  to  be 
happy  and  to  rejoice  herself  during  eight  days 
of  fair  and  festivities,  which  shall  commence 
from  the  day  when  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  State  shall  lay  the  last  rail  which  may  con- 
firm the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  to  this  city  ; 


a  day  of  great  satisfaction  and  emotion  for  the 
whole  State.  In  order  to  solemnize  duly  such 
happy  event,  there  will  be  prepared  for  those 
eight  days,  illuminations,  popular  festivals, 
theatres,  acrobats,  concerts,  horse-races,  mili- 
tary parades,  music  in  the  park,  serenades  at 
night,  balls  and  entertainments,  all  kinds  of 
games  permitted  by  law,  and  everything  that 
the  municipal  corporation  may  provide  in  order 
to  manifest  the  joys  of  those  days." 

Either  then  the  clergy  have  not  used 
their  influence  among  the  people  to  dis- 
courage the  railway  invasion,  or  they 
have  used  it  in  vain. 

This  last  incident  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Government,  both 
Federal  and  State,  is  sincere  in  favor  of 
railway  building  by  Americans.  Indeed 
the  movement  has  been  sustained  from 
the  beginning  by  the  good-will  of  the 
Government,  who  are  as  anxious  as  the 
Americans  themselves  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  arteries  for  circulating  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  People  have  a 
right  to  be  judged  by  their  acts  rather 
than  by  a  priori  statements  of  what  they 
are  likely  to  do.  The  authorities,  in 
dealing  with  the  American  engineers  and 
builders,  have  shown  themselves  dis- 
posed, as  in  the  case  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
Railway  also,  rather  to  condone  default 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  result  desired 
by  all  than  to  be  strictly  exacting.  The 
new  railways  are  undoubtedly  popular. 
The  railroad  feeling  runs  strong  among 
all  classes.  There  is  no  trouble  with 
the  landholders  whose  properties  are  in- 
vaded (less  even  than  in  the  United 
States).  Fairness  is  secured  by  the 
clause  in  the  concessions  making  the 
previous  year's  appraisement  of  taxation 
the  basis  of  valuation  when  condemned. 
There  is  so  far  little  of  that  undue  offi- 
cial interference  and  over-exactness 
which  might  have  been  feared.  The 
Government  inspectors,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  departments  and  the  people,  all 
appear  too  much  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  the  lines  to  think 
of  imposing  useless  standards  and  for- 
malities. 

The  question  of  a  coal  supply  is  one 
of  supreme  importance  to  every  rail- 
way. In  Mexico  it  is  a  question  of  na- 
tional importance.  The  Government 
are  showing  a  praiseworthy  zeal  in  fit- 
ting out  scientific  parties  to  exploit  for 
coal,  and  in  offering  encouragement  to 
private   landowners    to    do    the   same. 
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But  little  is  yet  worked  in  any  of  the 
Southern  States,  although  it  is  known 
to  exist,  and  samples  have  been  found 
in  Michoacan.  But  in  the  north,  near 
Lampazos,  coal  has  been  mined  and  is 
now  being  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. One  Mexican  owner,  near  Lam- 
pazos, offers  to  supply  coal  at  66  a  ton. 
Ninety  miles  away  from  this  point  the 
Candela  Mines  are  opened,  one  of  the 
veins  being  six  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
This  mine  supplies  several  smelting  fur- 
naces with  coal.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
coal-field  of  vast  extent  underlying 
Southern  Texas  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Mexican  States  of  Coahuila  and  Nuevo 
Leon.  It  crops  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  ninety  miles  farther 
up  than  Laredo,  and  is  there  extensive- 
ly worked.  It  is  an  excellent  steam 
coal,  and  is  used  regularly  by  the  Mexican 
National  engine-drivers  to  drive  the  en- 
gines over  their  three  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  road  between  the  port  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  Monterey.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report  given  of  it  after  a  first 
trial,  in  October,  1881,  by  Superintend- 
ent Hungerford  : 

"A  short  time  since,  I  filled  up  one  of  our 
new  Baldwin  Mogul  engines  to  burn  coal  ex- 
clusively. The  coal  we  have  here  at  Corpus 
is  English  coal.  This  we  used  on  the  trip  west- 
bound going  from  Corpus  to  Laredo.  On  the 
home  trip  I  used  the  Laredo  coal.  It  was  that 
taken  from  the  main  drift,  or  gangway  of  the 
mine.  The  coal  has  performed  wonderfully 
well.  The  second  train  that  the  engine  pulled, 
burning  this  coal,  out  of  Laredo,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  cars.  Four,  I  think  it  was,  were 
loaded. 

"  This  coal  kept  up  an  uniform  steam-pres- 
sure of  135  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
train  made  its  schedule  time  all  the  way  up  the 
grade  from  Laredo  to  the  summit,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  and  took  the  same  train 
into  Corpus  on  schedule  time. 

"  This  coal  is  better  than  the  Westmoreland 
coal  we  received  last  spring  ;  and  far  superior 
to  the  English  coal.  It  burns  with  a  white, 
clean,  intensely  hot  blaze,  and  with  compara- 
tively little  smoke.  In  fact,  I  know  that  a  ton 
of  it  will  go  as  far  as  a  ton  of  the  best  West- 
moreland coal,  and  as  it  burns  much  freer,  it 
isbetter  fuel  by  a  good  deal  for  locomotive  use." 

This  treasury  of  coal  supplies  an  item 
of  traffic  to  the  National  Railway,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  throughout  Mexico, 
and  particularly  in  Mexico  City,  the 
presence  of  iron  and  other  mines  in  the 
Northern   States  of    Mexico,    requiring 


only  coal  to  build  up  a  great  industry, 
the  saving  in  the  feed  of  locomotives, 
thedemand  already  existing  in  all  the  re- 
gions south  of  it — all  these  considera- 
tions show  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  discovery.  Between  Monterey  and 
Lampazos,  there  exist  producing  copper 
and  silver-lead  mines,  while  the  coal 
and  iron  ore,  which  are  factors  to  re- 
generate Mexico,  and  may  prove  to 
be  more  important  than  any  element  in 
the  long  list  of  articles  of  commerce 
elsewhere  enumerated,  are  found  also  in 
this  neighborhood.  Unless  good  coal 
is  found  between  here  and  the  tierra  cal-\ 
iente  of  Michoacan,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  iron  for  Mexico  will  be  manu- 
factured on  this  section.  Important  as 
will  be  the  timber  trade  from  the  forests 
of  Michoacan  to  the  Bajio,  the  capital, 
and  the  mines  of  the  far  north — the  car- 
riage of  tropical  produce  and  fruits  to 
central  and  northern  Mexico  and  the 
United  States — the  cotton  trade  from 
Texas  and  the  Lagunas  to  the  forty  or 
fifty  cotton  mills  which  are  already 
counted  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Mexican 
National  Railway  Company — the  cattle 
trade  from  Michoacan  and  the  Bajio  to 
Corpus  Christi — and  that  in  the  national 
cereals — and  the  transportation  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  hardware  of  every 
description  from  the  United  States  to 
distribute  throughout  Mexico — this  coal 
trade  seems  likely  to  exceed  all  in  ton- 
nage. 

The  success  of  the  Vera  Cruz  line  is 
so  well  known  in  England,  and  its  pros- 
perity and  stability  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  British  public,  judging 
from  the  market  quotations  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  solv- 
ed the  problem  as  to  whether  railways 
in  Mexico,  can  become  a  remunerative 
class  of  property.  It  was  constructed 
and  for  some  years  worked  under  great 
disadvantages.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
cost  an  enormous  sum  to  build  :  four  or 
five  times  as  much  per  mile  as  the  nar- 
row-gauge lines  now  building  in  Mexico 
cost.  This  means  that  the  10  per  cent 
now  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
English  line  would  be  40  or  50  per  cent 
on  the  American  lines  if  they  had  the 
same  earnings. 

To  sum  up,  then,  all  the  facts  and 
most  of  the  arguments  bearing  upon  the 
development  of    Mexico    by  means  of 
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railways,  and  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  even  forecast  a  time  when  the  defaulting 

to  those  railways  in  the  process,  whether  Republic,  that  lost  Pleiad  of  the  finan- 

based  on  a  consideration  of  the  charac-  cial  firmament,  shall  again  recover  her 

ter  of  the  country,  the  people,   and  the  place  in  the  European  system.      Perhaps 

Government,   or  on  a  comparison  with  she  may  yet  find  a  way  to  make  terms 

the  experience  of  railroads  already  built,  with  her  creditors.     Then,  washed  white 

seem  to  point  to  a  great  and  successful  with  the  whitewash  of  diplomacy,    she 

career  for  the  few  great  lines  already  may  be  welcomed  back  by  a  chorus  of 

built  or  partly  built,  and  a  bright  future  beatified  bondholders,  all  jubilant  over 

of  progress  and  prosperity  for  Mexico  the  return  of  that  one  penitent  to  the 

itself.  paths  of  rectitude  and  solvency, — Fort- 

And  having  travelled  for  a  moment  nightly  Review. 
into  the  region  of  prophecy,   I   would 
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BY     ANNA     H.     DRURY. 
'  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile." — Mark  6  :  31. 

Come  ye  apart,  and  rest  awUile 

From  all  your  hope,  from  all  your  fear  : 

The  sunny  fields  where  harvests  smile, 
The  thankless  soil,  the  blighted  ear — 

Leave  all  behind,  and  rest  with  Me 

One  hour  in  still  Gethsemane  ! 

Come  ye  apart,  and  find  repose 

In  this  the  garden  of  My  pain  ; 
Drink  of  the  cup  I  share  with  those 

Who  lose  for  Me,  and  find  it  gain. 
I  from  an  angel  comfort  drew, 
But  I  myself  will  comfort  j^z^ .' 

Come  ye  apart,  and  taste  the  calm 

My  love  can  shed  beneath  the  rod. 
Rest  on  the  everlasting  Arm — 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ! 
Accept  your  Heavenly  Father's  Will, 
As  I  accepted — and  was  still. 

Come  ye,  as  Moses  came  of  old. 

While  humbled  Israel  mourned  below, 

And  wrestled  for  his  guilty  fold. 

With  pangs  that  only  shepherds  know  ; 

And  won  them  back  the  forfeit  grace, 

Sealed  with  My  glory  on  his  face  ! 

Come  ye,  as  erst  Elijah  came. 

Through  forty  days  of  mystic  fast  ; 

And  through  the  earthquake,  storm,  and  flame, 
Thrilled  to  the  still  small  voice  at  last  ; 

And  learned,  when  every  hope  looked  dim. 

That  unknown  thousands  prayed  with  him  ! 
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Come,  rest  with  Me  on  that  stern  bed 
Whose  tortures  were  endured  for  you  ; 

Till  faith  and  patience  perfected, 

There,  where  I  triumphed,  triumph  too. 

Who  share  the  Paschal  nail  and  thorn, 

Sh^U  know  the  joy  of  Easter  morn  ! 


Good  Words. 


LORD    RICHARD   AND    I. 


BY    JULIAN    STURGIS. 


Chapter  I. 


Among  the  characters  which  I  have 
found  worthy  of  study,  that  of  Lord 
Richard  stands  pre-eminent.  No  other 
man  has  so  successfully  deceived  the 
world.  The  instinct  of  woman  and  the 
analysis  of  man  have  been  equally  at 
fault.  His  many  friends,  male  and 
female,  love  him  for  his  frankness  and 
geniality  ;  his  political  colleagues  regard 
him  in  spite  of  his  admitted  sagacity  as 
a  very  simple  fellow.  He  is  raised  on  a 
pedestal  as  The  Honest  Man,  who  sees 
clearly  enough,  but  whose  chief  claim  to 
admiration  is  that  he  is  incapable  of  de- 
ceit, almost  incapable  of  concealment. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  such  guileless 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  not 
simpletons.  I  will  not  be  dogmatic  on 
this  matter.  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  assertion  that  Lord  Richard,  whom 
the  world  took  for  this  combination  of 
open  simplicity  and  political  sagacity, 
was  a  master  of  dissimulation,  the  most 
wily  and  subtle  of  men. 

Even  now  I  can  recall  my  first  im- 
pression of  my  friend's  simplicity — an 
impression  so  strong  that  but  for  my  in- 
varia.ble  rule  I  should  have  trusted  "  it. 
As  I  summon  back  to  me  his  square 
figure,  his  blunt  speech,  his  open  eyes 
turned  to  mine  with  an  air  of  innocent 
wonder,  his  easy  talk  of  things  political, 
I  am  almost  surprised  that  I  too  was  not 
deceived.  By  a  constant  effort  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reserving  my  judgment  ;  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  gradual  discovery  of  a 
most  intricate  and  interesting  character  ; 
I  found  him  out.  I  was  almost  fright- 
ened by  my  unique  success.  I  had  to 
take  the  greatest  pains  lest  he  should 
discover  that  I  knew  his  real  nature  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  my  care  I  soon  found 
that  he  felt  an  occasional  uneasiness  in 


my  presence.  I  suspected  this  uneasi- 
ness, and  I  cautiously  confirmed  my 
suspicion  by  a  few  experiments.  How 
happy  he  was  in  his  inimitable  air  of  in- 
nocence !  He  would  look  at  me  with  an 
expression  almost  infantine,  as  he  pushed 
his  thick  hair  from  his  brow  ;  he  would 
seem  to  be  puzzled  by  my  constant 
presence  ;  he  started  sometimes  when 
he  found  me  at  his  elbow.  ''  Hang  it  !" 
he  would  say  in  his  simple,  hearty  fash- 
ion— "  Hang  it  !  What  are  you  creep- 
ing about  here  for?"  Then  I  would 
make  some  jesting  answer,  as  if  I  entered 
into  his  frank  humor.  I  remember  that 
one  day,  when  I  explained  my  presence 
by  reminding  him  that  I  was  his  secre- 
tary, he  burst  into  that  jolly  laugh 
which  had  deceived  the  nation.  "  I'll 
be  hanged,"  he  cried  out  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak  for  laughter,  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  know  how  you  came  to  be  my  secre- 
tary." I  only  answered  with  a  smile. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform 
Lord  Richard  that  I  had  attached  myself 
to  him  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  my 
dear  old  tutor  at  the  University,  because 
I  considered  him  the  most  rising  politi- 
cian of  the  day.  I  knew  well  enough 
that  to  give  him  information  was  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ;  that  he  knew 
all  which  he  cared  to  know.  He  had 
an  admirable  manner. 

I  may  say  without  vanity  that  I  was 
an  excellent  secretary.  I  was  constant 
in  attendance,  ready  with  my  pen,  pa- 
tient in  investigation.  An  apparent 
carelessness  about  his  correspondence 
was  in  agreement  with  Lord  Richard's 
attitude.  As  he  seemed  frank  and 
guileless  in  speech,  so  also  did  he  seem 
indifferent  who  might  read  the  many 
letters  which  he  left  open  on  his  tables. 
Of  course  I  was  not  deceived.  He  knew 
well  enough  what  to  leave  open.     Yet  in 
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spite  of  all  his  cleverness  I  learned 
something  more  than  he  meant  me  to. 
By  extraordinary  patience  and  vigilance 
I  succeeded  in  picking  up  many  scraps 
of  the  secret  history  of  contemporary 
politics.  I  kept  a  note-book  ;  I  copied 
many  bits  of  letters  ;  I  wrote  down 
many  fragments  of  conversation.  Little 
by  little  I  obtained  some  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  mechanism  of 
politics.  I  already  felt  at  times  as 
if  my  hand  was  on  the  wires.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  heart  and 
soul — if  I  may  use  the  expression — for 
a  political  career  ;  and  every  day  I  had 
more  and  more  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  choice  of  my  friend  Lord 
Richard  as  the  first  step  on  the  upward 
path.  If  ambition  be  a  crime,  I  plead 
guilty. 

i  confess  that  I  was  surprised  one 
morning,  when  my  friend  invited  me  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  Park.  He  was 
generally  careful  to  avoid  asking  for  my 
society.  Doubtless  he  kept  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  might  suit  him  some  day 
to  assert  that  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  me.  However,  on  this  fateful 
morning  his  habitual  air  of  frank  genial- 
ity came  so  near  to  jollity,  that  my  sus- 
picions were  immediately  aroused.  He 
would  not  attend  to  his  work  ;  he  had 
an  air  almost  boyish.  Of  course  he  was 
not  a  boy,  though  he  is  still  regarded, 
especially  in  the  political  world,  as  a 
young  man.  These  sprigs  of  nobility 
get  such  a  start  in  life,  that  any  of  them 
with  a  quarter  of  my  friend's  ability 
might  be  a  rising  statesman  at  an  age 
when  men  like  myself  have  barely  got 
a  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  lad- 
der. But  though  Lord  Richard  was  not 
more  than  five  or  six  and  thirty,  he  had 
no  right  to  look  so  young  as  he  looked 
on  that  eventful  day.  He  assumed  the 
most  tempestuous  spirits.  ' '  Come  out, ' ' 
he  said,  "  and  see  the  sun,  and  the 
smart  people  in  the  Park."  He  culti- 
vated this  habit  of  speaking  of  smart 
people  ;  he  liked  to  talk  as  if  he  were  a 
rough-and-ready  son  of  the  soil  ;  even 
trifles  such  as  these  went  to  the  increase 
of  his  popularity.  "  Come  and  look  at 
the  swells,"  he  said  ;  "  and  tell  me  all 
the  harm  you  know  of  every  one  of 
them  ;  then  you'll  be  happy."  I  laughed 
at  his  pleasantry  •  I  did  not  refuse  to  go 
with  him  ;  indeed  I  was  not  unnaturally 


pleased  to  be  seen  with  Lord  Richard  in 
the  Park. 

My  pleasure  was  short-lived.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  gay  crowd,  while  I 
was  leaning  on  my  friend's  arm  and 
regarding  the  lovely  ladies  with  respect- 
ful interest,  my  eyes  suddenly  encoun- 
tered those  of  my  cousin  Tom.  It  was  im- 
possible to  pretend  not  to  see  him. 
Lady  Raeborough  and  a  few  of  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  London  society 
were  passing  between  us  at  the  moment  ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  Tom  from  hail- 
ing me  with  enthusiasm  by  a  ridiculous 
name,  which  had  been  given  me  by  my 
schoolfellows.  I  have  always  disliked 
this  silly  schoolboy  trick  of  giving  nick- 
names. I  could  see  that  the  fair  Count- 
ess smiled,  and  Lord  Richard  began,  as 
usual,  to  laugh  aloud.  Such  want  of 
tact  as  Tom's  is  scarcely  less  than 
criminal.  My  cousin's  hat  was  shabby, 
and  his  clothes  dusty,  but  his  face 
beamed  with  its  usual  unreasonable 
satisfaction.  Tom  is  not  wholly  a  hum- 
bug ;  I  really  believe  that  the  company 
in  which  he  saw  me  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  warmth  of  his  greeting  ;  he 
is  strangely  impulsive,  and  has  a  most 
absurd  feeling  for  kin.  Even  the  cha- 
grin, which  at  the  moment  I  could  not 
wholly  conceal,  did  not  moderate  his 
ardor.  It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
be  pained  to  see  him  there  and  then. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  see  him  any- 
where. He  was  only  my  father's  cousin, 
and  I  had  never  approved  of  him. 
He  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  by 
no  means  a  successful  one  ;  he  had 
let  slip  some  admirable  chances  of 
bettering  his  position  ;  he  had  defended 
his  folly  by  a  parade  of  scruples,  which 
were  old-fashioned  and  fantastic.  In- 
deed, there  was  in  Tom  much  which 
called  for  the  gravest  disapproval.  Judge 
if  I  was  pleased  to  be  greeted  in  the 
most  brilliant  crowd  of  the  world  by 
this  elderly  and  shabby  journalist  ! 

As  I  was  hurriedly  asking  the 
necessary  questions  about  his  wife 
and  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  in  my  mind -a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  this  eccentric  cousin,  which 
I  could  give  to  my  friend,  Lord 
Richard  surprised  me  by  resisting 
my  attempts  to  draw  him  away.  He  is 
far  more  solid  than  I  ;  he  detained  me 
easily.     "  Introduce  me,"  he  said  in  a 
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loud  whisper.  1  introduced  him  won- 
dering ;  but  the  next  moment  I  per- 
ceived his  motive  ;  1  felt  sure  that  he 
recognized  in  Tom  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
Lord  Richard  the  value  of  politeness  to 
journalists.  It  was  strange  to  hear  these 
two  men  talk  at  first  acquaintance  with 
a  manner  as  if  neither  had  a  thought  to 
conceal.  As  for  Tom  I  really  believe  that 
he  hides  very  little.  Clever  and  accom- 
plished as  he  is,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
him  little  short  of  an  idiot.  He  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  degree  overcome  when 
Lord  Richard  pressed  him  to  visit  him. 
"  1  shall  be  delighted,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I 
can  look  up  my  young  cousin  here  at  the 
same  time  ;  he's  often  with  you,  I  be- 
lieve." "  By  George,  he  is  !"  said  my 
friend  ;  "  he's  closer  than  a  brother  ;" 
and  he  burst  out  laughing  again.  As 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  I  heard  him 
murmuring  to  himself  that  silly  name 
which  had  been  given  me  at  school.  It 
was  too  ridiculous  in  a  man  of  Lord 
Richard's  position. 

When  we  had  walked  a  little  way 
without  further  conversation,  my  com- 
panion asked  with  a  •  suddenness  which 
was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation— 

"  Was  that  your  cousin's  daughter  ?" 
Nothing  escapes  Lord  Richard.  I 
had  hoped  that  he  had  not  noticed 
Delia,  where  she  stood  half  withdrawn 
at  her  father's  shabby  elbow.  I  myself 
had  detected  her  in  a  moment,  and  had 
noticed  with  a  strange  emotion  that  the 
pretty  child  was  changing  to  a  pretty 
woman.  Ah  me,  for  the  follies  of  boy- 
hood !  How  I  remembered  our  games, 
when  we  were  children  together,  in  my 
cousin's  old  garden  !  *'  Tempora  mutan- 
tttr,  fios  et  niutanur  !  "  But  no  time  had 
been  given  me  now  for  wandering 
thoughts  and  tender  reminiscences. 
When  I  saw  Delia  in  the  crowd,  I  had 
decided  in  an  instant  that  I  could  pre- 
tend not  to  see  her.  It  was  far  better 
that  I  should  ignore  her.  It  was  no 
less  than  my  duty.  When  Delia  was  a 
little  girl,  with  floating  hair  and  grave 
blue  eyes,  I  had  promised  a  thousand 
times  in  jest  that  she  should  be  my 
wife  ;  I  had  been  strangely  drawn 
toward  the  lovely  child.  One  cannot 
be  too  careful.  I  had  left  all  that  so 
far  behind  me  ;  fortune  had  carried  me 


away  from  that  youthful  silly  dream. 
As  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
marked  her  standing  there  very  neat  and 
pretty  in  her  simple  gown  ;  as  I  noted 
that  the  charm  had  grown  with  her 
growth,  and  that  she  had  inherited  none 
of  her  father's  untidy  air,  I  felt  that  for 
her  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  had 
better  see  her  as  little  as  possible.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  been  able  not  to  see 
her  at  all. 

"Was  that  his  daughter?"  asked 
Lord  Richard.  For  a  moment  I  knew 
not  how  to  reply.  I  could  not  acknowl- 
edge that  I  hadjseen  my  little  cousin,  and 
had  not  spoken  to  her.  "  Was  there  a 
girl  with  him  ?"  I  asked  in  return. 
"  There  was,"  he  answered  with  a  sort 
of  mockery  in  his  voice  ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  added,  "  By  George  !  Is  it 
possible  that  she  and  you  are  cousins  ?" 
"  Only  second-cousins,"  I  said.  "  I 
hope  she  may  remember  you  j  in  her 
prayers,"  he  said  strangely.  Then  he 
seemed  to  forget  my  existence.  I  did 
not  interrupt  him  ;  I  supposed  that  he 
was  busy  with  the  intricacies  of  diplo- 
macy. I  moved  quietly  at  his  elbow, 
till  I  heard  him  humming  to  himself.  I 
listened,  but  I  could  not  catch  the 
words  ;  I  made  out,  however,  that  he  was 
humming  a  German  song.  I  more  than 
once  detected  the  word  augen,  which  on 
consulting  the  dictionary  at  home  I  dis- 
covered to  signify  "  eyes." 

Chapter  II. 

Not  long  after  the  unfortunate  meet- 
ing in  the  Park,  Lord  Richard  suddenly 
spoke  to  me  of  the  neglected  borough 
of  Mudbro'.  I  knew  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  vacancy  there  ;  I  had 
been  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  of 
insinuating  my  own  merits  as  a  candi- 
date ;  but  I  had  never  expected  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  my  standing  for 
Parliament  would  come  from  my 
friend.  Of  course  I  was  well  aware  that 
the  influence  of  Lord  Richard's  farnily 
m  Mudbro'  was  practically  decisive.  If 
the  present  member  were  re^.lly  bent  on 
retirement,  and  if  the  family  supported 
me  cordially,  I  might  leap  in  a  moment 
into  that  position  to  which  I  had  long 
intended  to  climb.  But  my  friend's  un- 
sought  suggestion  frightened  me.  What 
could  be  his  object  ?  I  could  not  guess. 
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I  could  only  assume  a  proper  modesty — 
a  doubt  of  my  own  worthiness.  "  Sure- 
ly," I  said  "  you  must  know  of  some 
more  important  person." 

"  You'll  do  capitally,"  he  cried  out 
with  his  big  voice  ;  "  you're  made  for 
politics  ;  you  don't  mind  working  up 
details  ;  you're  good  at  ferreting  out 
things  ;  you're  not  thin-skinned." 

I  laughed  in  a  deprecating  manner 
at  his  praise  ;  but  still  my  mind  was 
busy  with  questions  of  his  motive.  I 
began  to  think  that  he  wished  to  loosen 
the  chords  which  bound  us  to  one 
another.  It  seemed  probable  enough 
that  with  this  great  acuteness  he  had 
decided  that  I  was  learning  too  much 
of  himself  and  of  his  correspondence 
with  political  friends.  Of  his  real  mo- 
tive for  banishing  me,  I  confess  that  I 
had  not  tlie  slightest  suspicion.  As  I 
looked  at  him  doubtfully,  he  began  to 
laugh,  as  usual.  This  habit  of  laughter, 
which  while  it  covers  awkward  pauses 
commits  a  man  to  nothing,  is  of  great 
use  to  Lord  Richard.  He  arranged  for 
my  immediate  departure,  as  if  it  were 
the  best  joke  in  the  world.  He  planned 
interviews  for  me  with  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, with  the  local  lawyer,  with  his  own 
distinguished  father.  The  fact  that  I 
was  to  be  a  guest  in  that  famous  fam- 
ily mansion  naturally  weakened  my  in- 
stinctive opposition  to  these  sudden 
schemes.  Finally  my  friend  begged  me 
not  to  hurry  back.  I  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  I  should  make  no -unnecessary 
delay  ;  and  that,  if  I  were  ever  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gam  a  seat  in  The 
House,  even  that  need  not  prevent  me 
from  making  myself  useful  to  him.  "  I 
could  still  act  as  secretary,"  I  said. 
"  No,  no,  no — damn  it,  no  !"  he  cried, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  T  laughed 
at  the  joke,  but  I  was  still  disquieted  by 
doubts.  How  true  my  instinct  was  has 
yet  to  be  shown. 

Alas  !  I  lingered  at  Mudbro'.  The 
cordiality  of  the  amiable  if  inefificient 
member  for  the  borough,  the  stupidity 
of  the  principal  constituents,  the  luxury 
of  the  Castle,  in  which  I  was  a  guest — all 
these  combined  to  prolong  my  absence 
from  my  friend.  Slowly  and  happily  I 
was  winning  my  way  into  popular 
favor  ;  day  by  day  in  the  leisurely  life 
of  that  quiet  spot  I  was  confirming  my 
position   as   its    future    representative  ; 


when  on  a  sudden  I  was  awakened  from 
my  placidity  by  the  news  of  the  great 
catastrophe.  It  was  in  the  library  of  his 
ancestral  home  that  1  opened  the  paper 
with  no  presentiment,  and  read  that 
Lord  Richard  had  been  blinded  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  Such  was  my  faith  in 
the  man's  craft  and  power,  that  I  could 
scarcely  imagine  him  the  victim  of  an 
accident.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  anything  had  happened  to  him 
which  was  not  the  result  of  his  own 
calculations.  Even  when  I  had  realized 
the  dreadful  truth,  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  extent  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  me.  Indeed  I  saw  good 
in  the  evil.  I  saw  that  Lord  Richard's 
blindness  would  make  him  doubly  de- 
pendent on  my  care  and  help.  Al- 
though I  noted — as  it  is  my  habit  to 
note  details  apparently  unimportant — 
that,  when  Lord  Richard  met  with  his 
terrible  accident,  he  was  driving  him- 
self home  from  the  suburb  in  which  my 
cousin  Tom  lived,  I  confess  that  I  at- 
tached no  importance  to  the  fact.  It 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  playing  with 
lightning  that  my  friend  had  planned  my 
absence  in  his  native  borough. 

I  did  not  waste  time  in  idle  lamenta- 
tion ;  I  left  that  to  the  victim's  kinsfolk 
at  the  Castle.  Now  was  the  time  for 
me  to  hurry  to  Lord  Richard's  side. 
No  one  knew  better  than  I  what  is  ex- 
pected from  a  friend  :  I  had  studied  the 
subject.  After  all  proper  expressions 
of  condolence  I  hurried  from  the  noble 
mansion,  where  I  had  passed  such  happy 
hours. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  London  I  hur- 
ried to  my  friend's  abode.  I  let  myself 
in  by  means  of  one  of  his  latch-keys 
which  I  always  carried.  I  stepped  noise- 
lessly upstairs  ;  I  did  not  know  in  what 
condition  the  nerves  of  the  poor  sufferer 
might  be.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  I 
turned  aside  into  the  little  back-room  ; 
I  peeped  cautiously  round  the  heavy 
curtain,  which  hung  across  the  open 
doorway  ;  I  feared  that  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance might  startle- the  invalid.  As 
I  peered  cautiously  into  the  shaded 
study,  I  was  reassured  by  the  sound  of 
my  friend's  voice.  He  was  speaking  in 
his  usual  tone,  with  that  blunt  straight- 
forward manner  which  I  envied.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  that  the  whole  story 
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must  be  false  ;  I  drew  back  my  head, 
that  I  might  consider  my  position. 
Then  it  struck  me  that  he  might  be 
exaggerating  his  misfortune — pretending 
to  be  wholly  blind,  that  he  might  excite 
to  the  highest  point  the  popular  interest 
and  sympathy.  In  this  I  did  him  more 
than  credit. 

I  waited  in  silence  to  discover  to 
whom  my  friend  was  talking.  Present- 
ly I  heard  the  voice  of  my  cousin  Tom  ; 
and  I  felt  sure  (I  confess  my  ill-founded 
certainty)  that  I  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  situation.  How  soon,  I  said 
to  myself,  has  he  found  a  use  for  the 
confidential  journalist  to  whom  I  intro- 
duced him  !  I  felt  no  doubt  (I  confess  it) 
that  he  was  arranging  with  Tom  how  the 
story  should  be  told  in  the  metropolitan, 
and  in  the  provincial  press  ;  how  Eng- 
land might  be  made  to  thrill  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  an  account  of  this 
sudden  catastrophe,  which  had  befallen  a 
rising  public  servant,  and  of  the  truly 
British  pluck  with  which  the  awful  con- 
sequences were  borne.  Intense  curios- 
ity nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  posi- 
tion, as  I  listened  with  all  my  ears 
behind  the  heavy  curtain.  Even  if  I 
had  tried  to  make  my  presence  known, 
the  words,  which  presently  reached  me, 
would  have  stricken  me  dumb.  "  It 
seems  impossible,"  said  Tom — "  My 
little  Delia  !"  What  was  this  ?  I  gave 
such  a  gasp,  that  I  thought  it  must  be 
heard.  Could  it  be  a  sort  of  cypher 
used  by  these  two  men,  lest  there  should 
be  eavesdroppers  ?  No  !  The  idea  was 
absurd.  How  could  there  be  fear  of 
eavesdroppers  in  Lord  Richard's  pri- 
vate rooms  ?  As  the  talk  went  on,  all 
doubt  was  speedily  removed.  I  stood 
spellbound  ;  I  could  not  utter  a  sound  ; 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  my 
presence  known. 

After  a  silence,  which  seemed  long. 
Lord  Richard  spoke,  "  It  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  that  I  did  not  care  a  jot  for  all 
the  women  in  the  world.  I  was  rather 
badly  treated  by  a  woman,  once,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  After  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  without  sentiment  ;  I  went 
in  for  politics  ;  I  thought  I  was  strong 
as  a  house — and  it  has  come  to  this. " 
There  was  something  both  comical  and 
pathetic  in  my  friend's  voice.     I  could 


not  think  what  he  meant  by  this  strange 
departure  ;  I  did  not  try  to  think  ; 
all  my  mind  was  given  to  noting  his 
every  word,  to  impressing  it  on  my 
memory.  My  report  is  absolutely  ac- 
curate. My  cousin  Tom  muttered  some 
words,  which  did  not  reach  my  ears  ; 
and  then  Lord  Richard  began  again 
speaking  slowly  and  low,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  aloud.  "  Sometimes  of  late," 
he  said,  "  I  had  caught  myself  in  a 
strange  mood,  wondering  if  I  had  not 
flung  away  the  fairest  gift  of  life,  if  it 
would  not  be  sad  to  grow  old  with  no 
one  near  me — no  one  to  care  for  me 
much — no  one  but  some  fellow  who 
served  me  for  his  own  interest,  climbed 
on  my  shoulders,  and  would  kick  me 
down  when  I  could  help  him  no  higher." 
How  morbid  a  line  of  thought  was  this 
into  which  Lord  Richard  pretended^to  ^ 
have  fallen  !  Surely  he  could  always 
command  better  service  than  this,  which 
he  foreshadowed  for  the  softening  of 
my  cousin  Tom.  It  struck  me  as  over- 
done. 

"  I  never  felt  so  strange,"  my  friend 
continued  presently  with  the  same  mus- 
ing tone,  "  as  I  did  that  morning,  when 
I  met  you  in  the  Park.  If  I  were  su- 
perstitious— and  perhaps  I  am — I  should 
say  that  I  knew  I  was  to  meet  my  fate. 
My  heart  was  beating  like  a  boy's,  as  I 
found  myself  in  that  crowd.  As  I  spoke 
to  you,  I  saw  blue  eyes  look  at  me  with 
an  innocent  curiosity  ;  1  saw — as  I 
shall  never  see  again." 

There  was  so  strange  a  silence  that  I 
could  not  help  peeping  round  the  curtain. 
I  felt  that  I  must  know  all,  that  I  was  in 
some  sort  bound  to  understand  the 
whole  situation.  When  I  peeped  into 
the  darkened  room,  I  saw  that  my  friend 
had  assumed  a  striking  pose.  His  head 
was  bowed,  and  his  arms,  which  lay 
straight  along  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
conveyed  for  the  moment  a  suggestion  of 
hopelessness.  The  whole  attitude  was 
an  effective  appeal  for  pity.  Of  course 
it  produced  the  expected  effect  on  Tom. 
I  could  see  that  my  cousin  was  nervous 
and  excited.  His  features  were  twisted 
into  most  comical  expressions,  and  his 
eyes  were  wandering  to  the  corners  of 
the  ceiling.  He  started  spasmodically 
when  Lord  Richard  referred  to  his 
blindness  ;  he  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
jerk  as  if  he  would  seize  the  other's  ;  he 
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only  grasped  the  empty  chair  ;  then  with 
his  usual  talent  for  doing  the  wrong 
thing  he  began  to  whistle  ;  then  he 
stopped  abruptly.  "I'mawfully  sorry," 
he  said  suddenly,  with  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  crack  in  the  middle  like  a 
half-grown  boy's.  Lord  Richard  pulled 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  felt  in  his 
new  darkness  for  the  other's  hand.  It 
was  odd  to  see  this  new  movement  in 
him,  so  unlike  the  old  prompt  use  of  the 
arms.  The  two  men  went  through  the 
form  of  shaking  hands — apparently  for 
no  reason. 

"  When  I  saw  her  again,"  said  my 
friend  presently,  "  in  that  charming 
house  of  yours,  she  seemed  to  me  like  a 
little  tidy  angel,  with  all  her  heart  for 
home,  but — but  with  heaven  in  her 
eyes."  As  he  spoke,  I  seemed  to  see 
that  extraordinary  suburban  dwelling, 
which  I  had  known  so  well  in  my  boy- 
hood— a  ramshackle  collection  of  sheds 
and  boxes,  all  opening  into  an  untidy 
garden.  To  call  that  "  a  charming 
house  !"  To  call  my  pretty  little  cousin 
"an  angel"!  As  for  that  passage 
about  her  heart  and  eyes,  I  could  only 
admire  the  speaker  with  a  new  wonder  ; 
even  I  had  not  suspected  his  power  of 
improvising  that  sort  of  speech, 

*'  I  was  frightened,"  he  said  after 
another  pause,  "  by  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  her  divine  childhood.  I  felt 
myself  old  and  worldly — unworthy  even 
to  think  of  her.  I  came  away  that 
evening  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  crush- 
ing this  mad  fancy  of  mine.  I  was 
confident,  and — and  it  has  come  to 
this." 

"It  was  awful,"  said  Tom;  "it 
seems  to  me  impossible  now  ;  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  you — that  you — " 

"  That  I  am  blind,  or  that  I  am  in 
love?"  asked  Lord  Richard,  and  he 
laughed  out  loud  with  his  old  boldness. 
"  The  blindness  I  can  stand  well 
enough,"  he  said  without  a  tremor  in 
his  voice.  "It's  a  bore  for  my  friends 
— I  shall  victimize  you  all — and  for  my 
political  colleagues — poor  devils  I  But 
it's  this  other  thing — it's  this  other 
thing  which  makes  me  tremble  like  a 
girl.  I  could  have  crushed  it,  but  I 
cannot  crush  it  now.  Now  in  the  dark- 
ness I  see  her  eyes  always  ;  I  can't  es- 
cape ;  I  can't  fix  my  mind  on  the  business 
of  the  session  ;  I  feel  my  weakness  every 


moment.  I  shall  take  up  my  public  life 
again  ;  I  shall  do  my  work  with  secreta- 
ries and  such  like  necessaries— but  I 
can't  face  my  long  life  at  home  alone. 
I  can't  do  it.  I've  an  odd  fancy  that 
heaven  has  taken  my  eyes,  that  I  should 
learn  the  meaning  of  those  eyes  of  hers. 
I — I  feel  a  fool — will  you  give  her  to 
me  ?" 

"You  ask  a  great  deal,"  cried  Tom 
almost  angrily.  "  Poor  little  Delia  !  I 
don't  want  her  to  marry  and  go  away 
from  me  ;  she's  a  child  ;  I'd  much 
rather  she  married  a  boy — a  nice  inno- 
cent boy  with  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  ;  I  don't  like  her  going  among 
people  who  would  hold  her  cheap  ;  you 
must  see  that  it  would  be  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  her  :  it  would  be  a  hard 
life  to  look  after  a — ah  !  I  beg  your 
pardon," 

"  Of  course  itwould,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  I  ought  to  be  led  about  by  a  little  dog, 
like  the  rest  of  'em,"  He  laughed  as 
he  spoke ;  but  Tom  seemed  to  be 
touched  none  the  less  ;  he  fidgeted  and 
coughed,  and  begged  his  pardon  again. 
I  have  written  down  more  than  enough 
of  this  talk.  In  the  end  they  agreed  that 
Lord  Richard  should  visit  my  cousin's 
strange  abode  as  often  as  he  liked  ;  that 
he  should  try  to  make  himself  at  home 
there  ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
talk  to  Delia  when  he  would.  Mean- 
while neither  of  them  was  to  give  the 
girl  even  a  hint  of  Lord  Richard's  wishes. 
As  they  gradually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, Tom  became  more  cheerful.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  hopes  that  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  thing  would  become 
clear  to  my  friend.  "  See  her  as  often 
as  you  like  !"  he  said  at  last,  "  See 
her  !"  repeated  Lord  Richard  softly. 
"  Ah  !"  cried  the  other  again  sharply,  as 
if  something  hurt  him,  "  what  a  fool  I 
am  !  Forgive  me,  and  come  as  often  as 
you  can — and  thank  you,"  I  do  not 
known  why  he  thanked  him,  but  he 
spoke  with  deepest  feeling,  Tom  is  a 
strange  being.  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense 
eager  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
Lord  Richard.  I  believe  that  his  want 
of  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  this 
brilliant  future  for  his  child  was  real. 
He  is  fantastic.  If  I  wished  to  speak 
hardly  of  my  own  kin,  I  should  say  that 
he  was  little  short  of  an  idiot. 
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Chapter  III. 

Though  I  freely  confess  that  I  was 
astounded  by  the  discovery  of  my 
friend's  new  purpose,  it  needed  but  a 
few  minutes'  solitude  to  make  his 
motives  clear.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
perplexity  I  again  did  justice  to  his  ex- 
traordinary ability.  I  had  found  out 
long  ago  that  story  of  his  youth.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who 
had  treated  him  badly.  I  had  smiled 
often  to  myself  at  the  thought  of  her 
chagrin  ;  for  the  gallant  boy  whom  she 
had  thrown  over  was  becoming  a  person- 
age in  the  world,  and  ihe  rich  man 
whom  she  had  married  was  unexpected- 
ly chary  of  diamonds  and  ponies. 
Now  if  Lord  Richard  in  his  riper  man- 
hood made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  take  a 
wife,  it  was  certainly  wise  of  him  to  seek 
one  who  was  naturally  modest,  and  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  expect  little  for 
herself,  and  to  look  after  the  younger 
children.  The  care  and  devotion  of 
such  a  girl  might  be  bought  by  corals  as 
easily  as  by  diamonds.  But  of  course 
no  considerations  of  the  sort  would 
have  occurred  to  my  friend,  had  he  not 
met  with  his  great  calamity.  That 
much  he  had  admitted,  though  with  a 
graceful  veil  of  sentiment,  in  his'conver- 
sation  with  my  cousin  Tom.  If  to  see 
clearly  what  is  for  one's  good,  and  to 
lay  firm  hand  upon  it,  be  to  be  great, 
then  my  friend  Lord  Richard  is  a  great 
man.  A  lightning  flash  strikes  him 
blind  ;  in  a  moment  he  has  fixed  upon 
the  best  substitute  for  his  eyes  ;  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  has  put  everything 
in  motion  to  insure  his  success.  What 
would  be  the  value  to  him  now  of  a 
fashionable  woman  with  a  heart  given 
wholly  to  society,  and  with  eyes  for 
other  men  ?  He  proposed  to  secure  for 
himself  a  dear  little  modest  maiden,  who 
would  ask  no  better  fate  than  to  devote 
herself  to  a  great  man  and  a  member  of 
the  aristocracy.  One  mistake,  however, 
even  Lord  Richard  made.  Even  he 
must  have  overrated  her  gentleness.  I 
confess  that  I  overrated  it.  I  have 
been  rudely  corrected.  But — as  the  pro- 
fessional romancers  say — to  my  story  ! 

For  some  time  after  Lord  Richard's 
sad  accident  I  was  assiduous  in  my  at- 
tentions. Not  only  did  his  comparative 
helplessness  and  the  claims  of  friendship 
make  an  appeal  which  I  would  not  ig- 
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nore  for  a  moment  ;  but  I  was  eager 
also  to  see  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
comedy^ — this  skilfully  managed  idyll  of 
the  middle-aged  statesman  and  the  guile- 
less suburban  maiden.  Moreover,  I  had 
my  own  part  to  play.  I  had  determin- 
ed at  once  to  do  all  I  could  to  further 
the  marriage.  It  was  the  safest  course. 
Even  now,  though  the  result  has  not 
agreed  with  my  expectations,  I  cannot 
see  that  I  was  wrong.  If  I  had  tried  to 
hinder  the  match  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
influence  with  my  friend,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  failed  ;  I  knew  Lord  Rich- 
ard's power.  Even  if  I  had  succeeded 
in  separating  the  ill  assorted  couple,  I 
could  not  have  done  it  without  creating 
such  a  coldness  between  my  friend  and 
myself,  that  our  old  familiar  and  de- 
lightful converse  would  have  been  im- 
possible. How  familiar — how  easy  it 
was  !  "  What  would  you  do  without 
me  ?"  I  asked  jocosely  one  day,  when  I 
had  written  a  handful  of  notes  from  his 
dictation  and  addressed  them  to  his 
political  friends  ;  and  I  remember  ex- 
actly the  quick  movement  with  which 
he  turned  his  sightless  face  toward  me 
and  cried  out,  with  laughter,  "  Upon 
my  soul  I  should  miss  you  ;  you  are 
good  for  the  nerves;  I've  almost  got 
over  jumping  w4ien  I  hear  you  suddenly 
at  my  shoulder."  But  I  must  not  lin- 
ger over  irrelevant  reminiscences  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  temptations  to  which  my  ab- 
normally accurate  memory  lays  me 
open  ;  I  must  come  to  the  climax  of  my 
little  story. 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan  I  prepared 
myself  to  accompany  my  friend  almost 
every  day  to  that  riverside  suburb  where 
my  cousin  Tom  presided  over  his  cara- 
vanserai ;  but  here  I  was  unexpectedly 
foiled.  I  soon  found  that  on  this  road 
at  least  it  was  not  I,  but  his  faithful 
valet,  who  was  to  play  little  dog  to  the 
blind  man.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Lord  Richard's  excellent  valet  ; 
I  never  saw  him  drunk  ;  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  preserve  an  excellent  place. 
Still  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that, 
like  most  of  his  class,  he  was  prying 
and  inquisitive.  Certainly  he  was  no 
fit  companion  on  a  sentimental  pilgrim- 
age. When  my  offers  of  attendance 
had  been  many  times  refused,  I  saw- 
that  I  was  wasting  my  time.  But  I 
could  not  abandon  my  design.  I  must 
appear  to  Delia  as  an  important  agent 
33 
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in  the  business,  or  where  would  be  my 
claim  on  her  gialitude?  1  must  see 
her,  or  how  could  I  insinuate  that  she 
owed  Lord  Richard's  attentions  to  my 
diplomatic  management  ?  I  was  deter- 
mined to  impress  this  view  of  myself 
upon  my  pretty  cousin's  mind.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  her  without 
delay.  Since  my  friend  refused  my 
arm  as  a  guide  to  the  presence  of  his 
beloved,  1  must  go  to  her  alone.  It 
was  certainly  more  difficult.  I  had  al- 
lowed so  long  a  time  to  elapse  since  my 
last  visit  to  that  tumble-down  abode, 
where  I  spent  so  many  happy  days  of 
boyhood,  that  I  feared  an  attack  of  nat- 
ural, and  not  unpardonable,  shyness, 
when  I  knocked  anew  at  that  well-known 
but  shabby  door.  However,  I  trusted 
to  that  tact  which  had  never  failed  me 
yet. 

Fate  seemed  to  be  against  me.  I 
made  three  journeys  to  my  cousin's 
house  at  different  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
three  times  was  I  refused  admittance. 
I  began  to  think — incredible  as  it  ap- 
peared— that  the  young  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  door  had  been  ordered 
never  to  admit  me.  One  day,  being  in 
a  holiday  humor,  I  determined  to  play 
my  good  cousins  a  trick.  I  felt  that  our 
old  familiarity  fully  warranted  so  harm- 
less a  joke.  I  engaged  a  young  water- 
man to  scull  me  up  with  the  tide  ;  I  left 
the  boat  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which 
passes  Tom's  door  ;  and,  coming  to  the 
corner  of  the  garden  in  a  shady  place,  I 
mounted  an  old  rickety  iron  railing  and 
looked  cautiously  over  the  wall,  A 
lofty  row  of  sweet-peas  was  between  me 
and  the  house.  Smiling  at  the  pleasant 
trick,  which  reminded  me  of  boyish 
days  in  that  happy  garden,  I  slipped 
softly  over  the  wall  and  dropped  noise- 
lessly down  to  the  grass.  The  little 
garden  was  comically  old-fashioned,  and 
by  no  means  well-kept.  Through  the 
tangled  wilderness  of  sweets  1  slipped 
like  a  serpent  ;  I  remembered  how  I 
used  to  play  at  being  a  red  Indian 
among  those  green  paths  and  hedges. 
I  just  stopped  myself  in  time.  Two 
people  were  sitting  on  an  old  seat. 
Though  one  of  them  was  blind,  I  knew 
the  quickness  of  his  ear  ;  I  held  my 
breath,  and  crouched  low  in  the  tangled 
grass.  Every  word — every  gesture  re- 
mains engraven  on  my  memory.  I 
could  not  have  moved  to  save  my  life. 


I  was — as  the  novelists  say — rooted  to 
the  spot.  Luckily  it  was  a  spot  whence 
through  a  tiny  peep-hole  in  the  yew 
hedge  I  could  command  a  perfect  view 
of  the  faces  of  the  actors. 

Lord  Richard  and  my  little  cousin 
Delia  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
old  stone  seat,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  come  in  its  old  age  from  the 
shadow  of  ilex  trees  in  a  villa  garden  of 
Rome.  Even  then  the  charm  of  the 
place  and  of  the  hour  was  not  lost  on 
me.  But,  in  a  moment,  all  my  mind 
was  busy  with  the  strange  pair  before 
me.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  was 
the  air  of  well-tried  friendship  which 
was  common  to  the  man  of  the  world 
and  to  the  young  girl.  They  might 
have  been  friends  for  years.  Delia  was 
prattling  like  a  child,  as  if  she  would 
amuse  her  companion  ;  and  yet  with 
this  childishness  there  was  a  little  air  of 
protection,  almost  motherly,  which  was 
comical  enough.  She  seemed  to  have 
taken  charge  of  him.  She  went  on 
talking,  until  it  struck  me  that  she  was 
half  afraid  to  stop — afraid  of  what  he 
might  say  in  his  turn.  He  for  his  part 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  speak.  He  sat 
with  his  face  turned  straight  to  the  place 
where  I  lay  (I  could  scarcely  assure  my- 
self that*he  at  least  could  not  see  me), 
and  he  listened  to  his  pretty  little  com- 
rade with  that  broad  smile  of  content- 
ment, which  was  worth  a  king's  ransom 
for  its  persuasion  of  simplicity.  At  last 
it  seemed  as  if  she  could  think  of  no 
more  to  say.  She  was  silent,  but  the 
blush  on  her  cheek  grew  deeper  ;  she 
looked  at  him  once  or  twice  quickly,  and 
as  often  turned  away  her  face  as  if  she 
forgot  that  he  could  not  see  the  pretty 
trouble  in  her  lips  and  eyes.  I  had 
never  seen  my  little  cousin  look  so 
pretty.  Ah  !  boyish  fancies  !  Ah  ! 
memories  of  foolish  childhood  !  What 
says  the  satirist  ?  "  Wait  till  you  come 
to  forty  year."  Lying  there  in  the  grass, 
I  remembered  how  I  had  tried  to  kiss 
Delia  when  I  came  home  one  summer 
day  from  school,  and  how,  in  her 
pretty  wilfulness,  she  had  boxed  my 
ears  with  that  little  sun-brown  hand. 
How  pretty  she  looked  as  she  sat  on 
that  old,  gray,  moss-stained  seat  ! 
There  was  suppressed  excitement  in  her 
face,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she 
was  not  far  from  tears.  She  must  have 
known  how  pretty  she  looked  ;  probably 
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some  of  the  trouble  in  her  face  was 
due  to  the  sad  thought  that  this  prettiness 
was  wasted  on  the  eligible  suitor  at 
her  side. 

There   was   a    pause  ;  I    seemed   to 
hear  the  tiny  insects  in  the  air — almost 
to  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart.     At 
last  Delia  moved,  as  if  she  could  bear 
the  silence  no  longer.     He  put  out  his 
hand  with  its  new  uncertain  movement, 
and  laid  it  on  hers  ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
speak.     At    last    with    a    great    sigh, 
"  How  I  love  you  !"  he  said.     It  was 
splendidly    done  ;    it    was     supremely 
effective.     He  must  have  felt  the  trem- 
ling  of  her  hand,  for  he  took  his  own 
great   hand   away,    and    laid   it    for    a 
minute  across  his    sightless  eyes.     *'  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  it.     I  ought  not 
to  have  dreamed  it.     I    ought  not  to 
have  dreamed  of  laying  this  burden' ' — 
and   here  he  stopped  short,  as  if  some- 
thing hindered  his  speech.     It  is  an  old, 
but  an  excellent  effect.     She  said  noth- 
ing ;  but  her  little  hand  came  trembling 
to  his,  which   had  fallen  limp  upon  his 
knee.     There  was  a  light  of  pity  in  her 
face,  which  made  it  like  an  angel's.     If 
he  had  been  a  rosy  Cupidon,  and  she  a 
Psyche   newly   awakened  by  love,    she 
could  not  have  looked  more  perfectly  as 
if  she  doted  on  him.     It  was  supremely 
feminine.     No  man  could  have  thrown 
himself    so    utterly   into   the   situation. 
At  her  touch.   Lord  Richard  turned  to 
look  at  her,  and  in  an  instant  a  cry  came 
from  him   sharply — "  Ah,  God  !  I  can- 
not see  her  !' '  he  cried.       And  now  I 
could   see   that   her   eyes    were  full  of 
tears  ;  she  bent  her  little  brown  head 
and  kissed  his  big  hand,  and  her  tears 
feel  on  it.     Then  his  face  flushed  with 
triumph  :  he  had  gained  his  end.     He 
put  out  his  arm  toward  her,  where  she 
was    half     withdrawn  ;  and     when     he 
touched  her  soft  brown  hair,  he  drew 
her  head  against  his  stalwart  shoulder. 
I  was  too  late,   and  I    knew  it  ;  they 
had  played  the  little  comedy  without  me. 
It    was    an     unlucky    day    for    me. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"     I  heard 
the  fierce  whisper  close  above  my  head, 
and  a  nervous   hand  was  on   my  collar 
dragging  me  backward.     It  was  Tom. 
It    was    an  awkward  situation.     I   had 
neither  time  nor  breath  for  explanation. 
I  returned  to  London  full  of  melancholy 
thoughts. 

I  have  forgiven  both  my  friend  and 


my  cousin.  What  is  the  use  of  resent- 
ment ?  Lord  Richard  did  not  with- 
draw from  me  his  political  patronage. 
To  his  influence  and  that  of  his  family 
I  owed  my  seat  for  Mudbro'.  As  a 
public  man  I  was  worth  propitiating  in 
the  eyes  of  my  friend.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  done  no  discredit  to  his  choice. 
I  flung  myself  with  all  my  energy,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  into  the  strife 
of  parties.  By  my  own  efforts  and  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  machinery  of  which  I 
confess  myself  proud,  I  have  gained  for 
myself  a  place  in  which  I  am  indepen- 
dent of  all  aristocratic  patronage.  I 
have  made  myself  a  free  man,  and, 
moreover,  a  rising  one. 

It  is  as  a  private  individual  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  my  friend  and  my 
friend's  wife  with  a  gentle  regret,  though 
without  animosity.  With  neither  Lord 
Richard  nor  Delia  could  I  preserve  a 
pleasant  intercourse.  It  was  no  fault  of 
mine  ;  I  was  eager  to  be  on  the  footing 
of  a  cousin  in  the  house  ;  but  all  my 
efforts  to  be  cousinly  were  vain.  The 
husband  indeed  received  me  with  laugh- 
ter— almost  with  roars  of  laughter  ;  but 
the  wife  was  so  cold,  that  at  last  I  could 
not  ignore  her  show  of  disfavor.  This 
little  lady,  whom  we  had  all  thought  so 
soft,  was  cold  and  hard  as  steel.  1  did 
not  grudge  her  the  victory  which  she 
had  won.  She  had  played  her  cards 
well.  She  was  quite  right  to  secure  a 
husband  whose  blindness  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  his  high  position 
and  comparative  wealth.  If  she  could 
have  been  made  to  think  that  she  owed 
her  prize  to  me,  things  would  have  been 
different  between  us.  As  it  was,  if  I 
were  a  vain  man,  I  could  not  but  attribute 
the  attitude  of  hostility  which  she  pre- 
served toward  me  to  some  lurking  re- 
sentment at  the  ease  with  which  I  had 
stifled  my  boyish  fancy  for  her.  The 
strange  prejudices  of  women  are  often 
to  be  explained  by  pique. 

Of  my  cousin  Tom  — heaven  help  him  ! 
— I  have  seen  little.  I  met  him  once 
not  long  after  the  marriage  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  happiness  of  his  little 
girl  I  saw  real  tears  m  his  eyes.  As  I 
believe  that  he  was  originally  by  no 
means  eager  for  the  match,  so  too  do  I 
believe  that  he  now  regards  it  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  as  a  love  match 
on  both  sides.  I  could  almost  envy  my 
cousin's  unique  simplicity.    Poor  Tom  ! 
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The  Dark  Angel  of  Death  was  stand- 
ing outside  the  musician's  door,  for 
little  Anita,  Maestro  Nardittl's  child, 
was  fading  away  :  no  tears,  no  prayers 
could  avail,  not  even  Carissima's  lovely 
voice. 

Carissima's  voice  was  hushed  now  ; 
the  Maestro  had  no  heart  to  take  up  his 
dearly-loved  violin  and  play  to  soothe 
his  sorrow,  as  he  had  done  many  years 
ago  when  his  wife  died  and  left  this 
little  one  behind. 

Heaven  had  given  him  the  divine  gift 
of  genius  and  had  bidden  him  call  aloud 
to  the  world.  So  Carissima  and  he  had 
played  together  through  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  and  success,  and  through  all  the 
changing  scenes  of  life  they  had  been 
faithful  friends. 

They  had  just  come  back  from  the 
crowded  hall  :  the  people  said  that  never 
before  had  the  Maestro  played  so  beau- 
tifully, and  that  never  before  had  the 
violin's  voice  sounded  so  mournful  and 
pathetic. 

Well,  you  see,  they  did  not  know  the 
reason,  but  we  do,  for  both  were  think- 
ing of  the  little  dying  girl,  and  how 
could  their  thoughts  be  anything  but 
sorrowful,  or  the  outward  expression  of 
those  thoughts  be  anything  but  mourn- 
ful ? 

The  father  was  weeping  by  his  child's 
bedside.  But  she  said  :  "  Do  not  weep, 
sing  to  me — sing  me  to  sleep,  for  I  am 
so  weary,  dear  father,  and  the  evening 
has  been  so  long  without  thee." 

Then  he  rose  and  he  played  to  her, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  listened 
happily  to  Carissima's  voice.  It  sang  a 
song  without  words — the  music  alone 
told  the  tale — of  a  pure  young  life,  too 
pure  for  earth,  and  therefore  to  be  taken 
away  to  that  Fair  Land  where  only  the 
good  and  pure  and  true  dwell.  Yet  it 
was  hard  to  leave  the  earth,  harder  still 
to  leave  the  dear  ones  behind,  and  to 
know  that  they  would  be  desolate  ;  and 
here  the  violin's  voice  sobbed  and  trem- 
bled as  if  froiji  sorrow,  and  the  melody 
became  sadder  and  softer,  as  if  describ- 
ing the  very  parting  which  was  so  soon 
to  take  place  ;  then  the  lingering  notes 


died  away  and  the  Maestro's  hand  was 
still. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  murmured  the  child  ; 
"  oh,  play  again  !" 

Once  more  he  raised  his  bow  on  high, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  a  psalm  of 
triumph — the  same  melody,  but  no 
longer  soft  or  sad,  for  the  gates  of  that 
Fair  Land  were  opened  wide,  and  amid 
this  jubilant  strain  the  child  had  passed 
away  with  the  Angel  of  Death. 

"  That  gladsome  song  was  for  thee, 
my  child,"  sobbed  the  Maestro,  as  he 
kissed  the  lips  which  were  yet  warm, 
and  fondled  the  little  hands  which  could 
never  more  be  stretched  out  lovingly 
toward  him.  "  What  is  my  portion  on 
earth  ?  I  am  alone,  uncared  for  ;  all 
joy  has  gone  from  my  life.  Oh,  child, 
child  !  would  that  I  might  join  thee, 
would  that  thou  couldst  come  to  me  ! 
But,  alas  !  all  tears  are  in  vain,  and  yet 
I  weep,  and  must  forever  weep." 

But  as  he  was  weeping  some  gentle 
strains  seemed  to  reach  his  ears,  and  he 
listened  and  ceased  his  mourning. 

For  the  soft  strains  came  from  his 
dearly-loved  violin,  and  distinctly 
though  gently  he  heard  Carissima  say  : 
"  Oh,  Maestro  !  I  have  loved  thee  all 
these  years,  I  have  been  thy  friend  and 
faithful  companion,  and  have  soothed 
thy  cares  for  thee.  I  am  still  here  by  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  sayest  thou  art  alone, 
when  I  am  nigh  to  be  to  thee  what  I 
have  ever  been  before,  and  more  now 
since  thou  hast  but  me.  And  thou 
canst  pass  me  by  when  I  claim  a  share 
in  thy  grief  and  claim  some  kind  word 
from  thee  !  Hast  thou  none  ?  Did  I 
not  love  the  child  as  thou  hast  loved  her  ? 
Am  I  not  part  of  thine  own  soul  and 
life  ?  Have  I  not  a  heart  like  thine  ? 
Maestro,  through  all  these  years  I  have 
responded  to  thy  touch,  and  have  an- 
swered thee  in  love  and  affection  ;  an- 
swer thou  now  to  me." 

He  listened  as  if  in  a  dream. 

*'  Thou  art  right,  dear  one,  and  I  am 
wrong.  Little  Anita  has  gone  away 
from  us,  and  I  loved  her  very  tenderly. 
But  I  am  not  alone.  Heaven  has  taken 
all  else  from  me  except  my  genius,  which 
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shall  be  with  me  forever.  The  things 
of  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  wealth 
shall  vanish  together  with  fame,  honor, 
and  happiness  ;  yet  genius,  the  soul  of 
man,  is  immortal.  Thou  art  my  soul  ; 
can  self  part  from  self  ?  Fear  not, 
Carissima  !  thou  hast  reproached  me 
once,  but  never  shalt  thou  do  so  more, 
for  I  feel  and  know  that  thou  wilt  be 
my  comfort  and  my  never-failing  peace. 
Come,  then,  soothe  me,  for  little  Anita 
lieth  dead.  She  loved  thee — sing  to  her 
once  more.  She  will  smile  down  on  us 
and  thank  us  for  our  sweet  music." 

The  night  sped  on,  and  the  moon 
shone  brightly  into  the  room  of  death, 
lighting  up  the  face  of  the  dead  and  the 
face  of  the  living,  bedewed  with  tears, 
while  the  sweet  voice  of  Carissima  was 
answering  as  of  old  to  her  master's 
touch  and  comforting  him  in  his  grief. 

If,  dear  friends,  you  were  to  ask  me 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  violin  to 
speak,  I  should  remind  you  that  Art  and 
Nature  have  voices  for  all  those  who 
care  to  listen. 

Does  not  a  beautiful  picture  actually 


tell  you  its  own  tale,  and  does  not  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture  or  sculpture  bring 
to  your  mind  the  genius,  and  patience, 
and  loving  labor  bestowed  on  it  ?  If 
you  pick  up  a  shell  on  the  sea-shore, 
does  it  not  confide  to  you  all  about  it- 
self and  about  the  sea  which  has  cast  it 
out  ?  And  what  a  history  has  not  the 
wave-worn  pebble  to  relate  !  When  you 
hear  any  lovely  music,  does  it  not  thrill 
through  you,  awakening  all  your  best 
thoughts  and  speaking  to  you  like  any 
human  voice  ? 

Thus  it  was  that  the  violin  spoke  to 
the  musician  a  language  which  he  could 
understand,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  music.  And  if  you  love  music,  as  I 
hope  you  do,  you  will  find  that  it  will 
speak  to  you  and  soothe  you  when  other 
powers  are  as  naught.  And  when  other 
pleasures  are  passing  away,  remember 
that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  which 
the  cultivation  of  an  Art  or  of  any  lofty 
subject  brings,  whether  it  be  the  Art  of 
Music,  or  Painting,  or  Poetry,  or  the 
study  of  Nature,  are  eternal,  ever  fresh, 
ever  varied,  and  ever  beautiful. 
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To  our  island  home  in  the  limitless 
ocean  of  space  come  waves  from  mill- 
ions of  light-sources,  telling  us  of  the 
orbs  from  which  they  have  travelled. 
To  the  ordinary  senses,  or  rather  to 
that  one  sense  which  alone  (with  a  sin- 
gle and  partial  exception*)  they  affect, 
they  bring  news  sufficiently  impressive, 
if  rightly  understood.  To  the  poet  of 
old,  who  could  judge  only  by  what  his 
eyes  showed  him,  the  starlit  heavens, 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  the  sun 
rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
the  planets,  which 

Seemed  to  move, 
Carrying  through  ether  in  perpetual  round 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods, 

Stood  first  among  the  wonders  and  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handy- work,"  was  no  vain 


*  The  sun,  which,  besides  the  sense  of  sight, 
affects  the  sense  of  touch. 


saying,  even  among  men  who  could 
know  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  scene  displayed  to  their 
view.  For  to  them  the  stars  were  but 
bright  points  of  light,  not  suns  as  they 
are  to  us  ;  the  sun  and  moon  were  but 
two  lamps  moving  athwart  the  sky  for 
the  benefit  of  earth,  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night  ;  and  the  strange  movements  of 
the  planets  as  they  pursue 

Their  wandering  course — now  high,  now  low, 

then  hid — 
Progressive,  retrograde,  and  standing  still, 

had  no  meaning  save  in  relation  to  this 
small  earth. 

With  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
came  discoveries  which  at  once  gave  an 
entirely  new  meaning  to  the  celestial 
scenery.  The  waves  which  come  from 
each  orb  in  space,  to  fall  in  ordinary 
course  upon  that  small  surface  through 
which  light  passes  to  tell  its  message 
from  without,  were  now  gathered  on  a 
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larger  surface,  yet  brought,  after  being 
so  gathered,  into  the  same  visual  knowl- 
edge-field, there  to  tell  of  greater  won- 
ders than  the  eye  of  man  had  yet  seen, 
or  even  than  it  had  been  given  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.  For  note 
that  before  such  inventions  as  have  re- 
vealed the  feebleness  of  our  own  unaid- 
ed senses,  men  naturally  regarded  what 
they  saw  and  heard  and  felt  as  all  that 
is  ;  whereas  now  that  stars  and  suns 
outside  our  range  of  vision  have  been 
brought  into  our  ken,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  range  of  our  conceptions.  We 
feel  that  what  we  now  know  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  star  depths  may  be  as  utterly 
insignificant  compared  with  what  t's,  as 
is  the  starscape  seen  and  estimated  by 
the  eye  compared  with  the  galaxy  reveal- 
ed by  the  great  Herschelian  gauging 
telescopes. 

Nor  was  it  less  in  what  it  interpreted 
than  in  what  it  showed  that  the  tele- 
scope widened  men's  conceptions  of  the 
universe.  It  showed  the  planets  as 
worlds — some  greater,  some  less,  than 
our  earth — but  all  much  vaster  than  the 
earth  as  she  had  been  regarded  in  an- 
cient times.  If  it  did  not  actually  re- 
veal the  stars  as  suns,  it  taught  men 
very  plainly  that  they  are  so.  The 
scale  of  the  visible  universe  was  widen- 
ed enormously  at  the  very  lime  when  the 
visible  universe  was  shown  to  be  but 
the  minutest  corner  of  the  real  universe. 

Yet  what  the  telescope  has  taught  men 
has  been  really  taught  through  the  eye  ; 
only  what  has  been  actually  seen  by  tele- 
scopic observers  can  be  regarded  as  so 
much  added  to  our  knowledge.  And 
even  that  far  wider  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  arising  from  legitimate  infer- 
ence has  been  attained  only  by  a  proc- 
ess of  sampling  carried  on  by  the  eye 
— though  with  its  powers  increased  and 
in  a  sense  multiplied. 

Now  the  eye  is  an  organ  which  does 
certain  work  in  a  certain  way,  which  pos- 
sesses certain  powers  and  certain  weak- 
nesses. The  telescope  may  increase  its 
powers  in  some  ways,  but  in  others  it  can- 
not help  the  organ  to  which  it  is  but  an 
adjunct.  Fpr  instance,  whether  with  or 
without  telescopic  aid  the  eye  requires 
a  certain  time  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
an  impression.  It  may  receive  an  im- 
pression in  less  than  the  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second.     That  it  does 


so  is  shown  when  we  see  a  lightning 
flash  ;  which  certainly  does  not  last  so 
long.  But  it  does  not  dispose  of  the 
impression,  so  as  to  be  ready  indepen- 
dently to  receive  new  impressions,  in  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  second.  When  we 
look  at  a  moving  body,  especially  at  a 
body  in  swift  motion,  we  recognize  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  peculiarity 
of  eyesight  for  we  find  that  the  mind  is 
quite  unable  to  separate  the  different 
impressions  received  during  each  tenth 
of  a  second,  or  rather  existing  simulta- 
neously all  the  time  that  we  are  looking 
at  a  swiftly-moving  body.  If  the  eye 
were  an  absolutely  perfect  organ,  receiv- 
ing and  disposing  of  each  impression  in 
an  indefinitely  minute  portion  of  time, 
and  if  the  mind  could  deal  with  all  the 
successive  images  thus  conveyed  to  it, 
we  could  see  a  cannon  ball  distinctly  at 
every  point  of  its  flight,  we  could  watch 
separately  each  spoke  of  a  wheel  of  a 
swiftly-advancing  railway  train — nay, 
the  details  of  a  swiftly  revolving  top  or 
gyroscope  could  all  be  as  distinctly  seen 
as  if  the  body  were  at  rest. 

Thus  is  the  eye  defective  in  that  it 
cannot  always  with  sufficient  rapidity 
deal  with  the  impressions  it  receives. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  in  an  im- 
portant class  of  scientific  observations 
this  is  not  only  a  defect,  but  renders 
the  eye  absolutely  useless  for  special 
forms  of  work.  There  are  cases  in 
science  like  the  case  of  the  ball  as  it 
leaves  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  where 
the  eye  does  not  see  ///,  but  no^  at  all. 
There  are  other  cases  where  it  sees  the 
thing  that  is  not — where  scientific  obser- 
vation conducted  by  the  eye  alone  indi- 
cates results  as  remote  from  the  truth 
as  the  apparent  stillness  of  a  sleeping 
top. 

The  eye  has  another  defect,  which, 
regarding  sight  as  an  organ  of  scientific 
research,  is  still  more  serious.  The  eye 
receives  an  impression,  though  it  does 
not  dispose  of  it,  in  a  very  minute  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  After  that  short 
space  of  time  (too  short  to  be  apprecia- 
ble) has  passed,  the  irnpression  received 
does  not  increase  in  strength,  though 
the  object  observed  may  be  kept  in  the 
field  of  view,  unchanged  in  position,  for 
a  much  longer  time.  The  brain  may, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
conscious  of  more  in  the  field  of  view 
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than  had  been  noticed  at  first  ;  and  if 
the  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  are  vary- 
ing, more  may  actually  become  visible  ; 
but  in  the  one  case  all  that  is  finally  rec- 
ognized had  been  seen  (though  not 
noticed)  from  the  beginning  ;  in  the 
latter  case  all  that  becomes  visible  under 
particular  conditions  of  light  and  shade 
is  visible  at  once,  not  through  any  grad- 
ual strengthening  of  an  impression  at 
first  imperfectly  received.  If  the  eye 
could,  by  continual  gazing  on  an  object, 
gain  a  continually  strengthening  impres- 
sion of  the  object,  more  being  seen  as 
minute  after  minute  passed,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  objects  in  the  heavens  which 
now  escape  ordinary,  or  even  telescopic 
vision,  might  be  seen  if  looked  at  long 
enough.  A  nebula,  for  instance,  so 
faint  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible  at  a 
momentary  view,  might  be  seen  after  a 
minute's  looking,  or  (failing  that)  after 
ten  minutes  or  an  hour  of  steady  gaz- 
ing. But  we  know  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  eye  cannot  bear 
to  be  directed  at  the  same  object  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  It  wearies,  the 
object  becomes  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  at  last  the  eye  is  obliged  to  seek 
rest.  The  experiment  of  looking  for 
awhile  at  a  dark  object  on  a  bright 
ground  or  vice  versa,  or  at  a  colored 
object,  and  then  turning  the  eye  to  a 
uniform  white  or  light  gray  surface, 
shows  clearly  that  the  longer  the  eye  is 
used  in  steady  looking  at  an  object  the 
less  clearly  it  sees  the  object.  For  in- 
stance, when  we  turn  the  eye  to  the  uni- 
form light-tinted  surface,  we  see  as  a 
dark  object  there  the  bright  object  we 
have  been  looking  at  ;  in  other  words, 
the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  bright  object  had 
fallen  has  become  in  a  certain  degree 
insensible  to  the  action  of  light,  so  that 
before  it  was  turned  from  the  bright 
object  it  received  a  less  brilliant  impres- 
sion than  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
observation. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  tnat  if  by  any 
means  one  of  the  defects  here  consider- 
ed could  be  removed  or  corrected,  the 
other  would  be  increased. 

There  are,  however,  other,  and  for 
scientific  research  more  serious  defects 
in  ordinary  vision  than  those  just  con- 
sidered. In  observation  more  than 
mere  seeing  is  required.     It  is  essential 


that  either  a  trustworthy  record  should 
be  taken  of  what  has  been  seen,  or  that 
the  memory  should  be  perfect  to  recall 
it — to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
been  seen,  or  a  clear  and  correct  descrip- 
tion. Otherwise  the  observer  alone 
knows  what  has  been  seen,  and  the 
cause  of  science — that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  facts  by  many  persons — is  not  ad- 
vanced. 

In  all  these  three  points  in  which  the 
eye  of  man  is  defective,  an  eye  provided 
by  science  is  practically  free  from  fault, 
or  if  it  is  not  yet  quite  free  from  fault, 
promises  soon  to  become  so. 

Let  us  consider  illustrative  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  each  defect  is  cor- 
rected when,  instead  of  the  retina,  with 
all  its  defects,  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal, the  photographic  plate,  M^et  or  dry 
according  to  circumstances,  is  employed 
for  scientific  vision. 

When  we  employ  a  high  telescopic 
power  to  examine  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
we  might  expect  that  the  details  of  that 
wonderful  surface  would  be  seen  with  a 
degree  of  distinctness  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  telescope  em- 
ployed. With  a  small  telescope,  those 
strange  objects,  the  so-called  "  solar 
rice-grains"  (really  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  breadth),  can- 
not be  seen  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  optical  image  of  each  point  of  a 
luminous  body  is  a  disk,  larger  in  pro- 
portion as  the  object-glass  or  mirror  is 
smaller,  and  that  the  consequent  blur- 
ring of  the  solar  grains  (the  enlargement 
of  each  by  a  fringe  of  light  all  around 
it)  suffices  to  confuse  all  of  them 
together.  The  spaces  between  them 
are  altogether  lost.  No  matter  how 
perfect  the  telescope  for  its  size,  or  how 
great  the  magnifying  power  applied  to 
the  image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass, or  how  keen  the  eye  with 
which  the  magnified  image  is  examined, 
the  darker  spaces  between  the  solar 
rice-grains  cannot  possibly  be  seen  with 
a  small  object-glass,  since  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  image  which  it  forms.  But 
when  a  large  object-glass  is  employed, 
the  fringes  (called  diffraction  fringes) 
are  all  narrowed,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  rice-grains  should  become 
visible. 

But  unfortunately  a  difficulty  enters 
here  which  prevents  anything  like  perfect 
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vision  of  these  singular  objects,  in  the 
study  of  which  probably  resides  the 
most  promising  field  of  future  solar  re- 
search. The  observer  has  to  look  at  the 
sun  through  our  own  air,  and  this  air, 
even  on  the  calmest  and  clearest  day,  is 
not  a  medium  through  which  perfect  in- 
telligence can  be  obtained  respecting 
remote  luminous  objects  by  the  natural 
eye.  Not  only  are  its  various  layers  al- 
ways more  or  less  irregularly  distribut- 
ed and  commingled,  but  they  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  movement.  If  the 
edge  of  the  solar  disk,  as  seen  in  a  tele- 
scope, be  observed  carefully  even  on  a 
clear,  calm  day,  multitudes  of  minute 
waves  will  be  seen  in  continuous  oscilla- 
tion, as  if  the  surface  of  the  sun  were 
some  vast  never-resting,  molten  sea. 
.  In  reality  these  waves  simply  indicate 
the  disturbance  of  our  atmosphere. 
They  show  that  every  point  of  light  in 
the  solar  disk  vibrates  and  oscillates  as 
our  air  moves,  like  the  image  of  a  star 
seen  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  dis- 
turbed water.  Now  if  the  eye  could 
take  a  perfectly  instantaneous  view,  each 
point  of  the  solar  disk  would  at  that  in- 
stant occupy  an  unchanged  position, 
and  the  image  of  the  sun  would  be  seen 
free  from  all  blurring,  so  far  at  least  as 
this  cause  is  concerned.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  and  since,  ow- 
ing to  the  permanence  of  visible  impres- 
sions, the  eye  is  affected  by  all  the  im- 
ages of  each  point  of  the  sun's  disk  visi- 
ble during  about  one  tenth  of  a  second 
(in  which  time  each  point  usually  ac- 
complishes multitudinous  vibrations),  it 
is  manifest  that  the  entire  image  of  the 
disk  must  usually  be  blurred  and  indis- 
tinct. Here  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  blurring  is  not  such  as  an 
ordinary  eye  would  notice  at  all.  An 
observer  shall  look  through  a  fine  tele- 
scope at  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  a  planet 
(for  of  course  this  peculiarity  affects  all 
such  bodies),  and  be  charmed  by  the 
sharpness  and  clearness  of  the  definition 
— just  as  he  would  be  charmed  if  he 
looked  through  such  a  telescope  at  a 
distant  landscape  on  a  fine  day.  In 
each  case  each  point  of  light  in  the  real 
object  is  turned  into  a  minute  disk, 
even  by  the  telescope's  action,  apart 
from  the  effect  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance ;  but  the  eye  does  not  recognize  a 
peculiarity    corresponding    in    fact   to 


what  the  eye  itself  shows  when  without 
telescopic  aid  we  use  it  to  examine  any 
object  whatever.  In  scientific  observa- 
tion, however,  we  have  to  remember 
what  defects  actually  exist,  not  those 
alone  of  which  the  eye  may  be  sensible- 
And  the  observer  who  has  studied  the 
sun  so  persistently  that  he  has  from  time 
to  time  caught  moments  of  atmospheric 
stillness  and  seen  what  lies  actually 
there  in  the  solar  surface,  though  usually 
blurred  by  atmospheric  disturbance, 
knows  how  relatively  imperfect  is  the 
ordinary  view  of  that  surface,  even  in 
the  finest  observing  weather  and  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  yet  made 
by  man. 

So  far  as  the  human  eye  is  concerned 
this  difficulty  can  never  be  overcome. 
We  might  indeed  so  arrange  matters 
(somewhat  as  Mr.  Galton  has  recently 
done  to  obtain  instantaneous  views  of  a 
galloping  horse  or  a  swiftly-flying  bird), 
that  the  eye  should  receive  instanta- 
neous views  only  of  the  solar|  surface.* 
But  no  eye  could  in  such  views  catch  all 
the  details  so  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
them  effectively  in  a  sketch  of  drawing  ; 
and  without  this,  such  observations  of 
the  solar  surface  would  be  of  compara- 
tively small  value.  All  that  could  be 
done,  indeed,  in  this  way,  had  already 
been  done,  in  a  series  of  observations 
by  Secchi,  Nasmyth,  Dawes,  Huggins, 
Langley,  and  others,  giving  general 
ideas,  unfortunately  somewhat  conflict- 
ing, of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  sur- 
face, but  not  showing  trustworthy  views 
of  details  existing  at  any  given  moment, 
still  less  showing  series  of  views  taken 
systematically,  so  that  changes  occurring 
either  in  shorter  or  in  longer  periods  of 
time  could  be  observed  and  duly  re- 
corded. 


*  As  I  write,  it  seems  to  me  by  tlie  way  that 
the  experiment  might  be  well  worth  trying  of 
observing  the  sun  through  radical  slits,  so  ar- 
ranged near  the  edge  of  a  revolving  disk  that 
each  would  allow  a  momentary  view  of  the 
sun's  disk,  while  the  interval  between  the  pas- 
sage of  each  being  the  tenth  of  a  second  the 
view  would  be  continuous  to  the  eye.  This 
would  not  obviate  (though  it  would  diminish) 
the  difficulty  considered  above,  but  it  would 
reduce  in  almost  any  required  degree  the  light 
and  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and  without 
any  such  optical  effects  as  result  from  the  usual 
methods  of  protecting  the  eye  from  the  solar 
rays. 
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In  this  difficulty  the  photographic 
eye  supplied  a  perfect  resource.  The 
inferiority  of  the  lustre  of  the  solar 
disk  which  had  proved  an  obstacle  to 
the  successful  photographic  delineation 
even  of  the  spots  and  coarser  details, 
was  made  to  help  in  mastering  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances. At  his  observatory  near  Meu- 
don,  M.  Janssen  so  arranged  matters 
that  a  shutter  in  which  was  a  narrow 
slit  was  carried  athwart  the  solar  rays 
in  so  short  a  time  that — as  he  calculated 
— light  was  admitted  from  each  part  of 
the  solar  disk  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  photographic  plate  for  only 
the  two  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
In  so  short  a  space  of  time  the  atmos- 
pheric disturbances  could  do  nothing 
(or  practically  nothing)  to  blur  the 
image.  And  not  only  was  the  image 
thus  seen,  as  it  were,  by  the  photographic 
eye,  perfectly  sharp  and  clear,  but 
it  was  left  (after  development)  on  the 
photographic  plate  for  study  throughout 
all  future  time.  As  1  have  often  had 
occasion  to  tell  members  of  lecture 
audiences  to  whom  Janssen's  pictures  of 
the  solar  disk  have  been  exhibited  with 
the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  one  may  actu- 
ally, in  looking  at  one  of  these  views 
see  more  of  the  detail  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face than  has  been  seen  by  the  most 
skilful  telescopist,  even  though  he  should 
have  studied  the  sun's  surface  on  every 
clear  day  during  a  long  observing 
career. 

Consider  now  the  importance  of  what 
in  this  case  the  photographic  eye  of 
science  is  able  to  effect.  On  every 
clear  day  (and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
during  which  the  sun  cannot  be  seen  in 
a  clear  sky  from  some  one  of  the  many 
observatories  at  which  this  method 
might  be  applied),  the  minutest  details 
of  the  sun's  surface  can  be  observed 
better  than  a  Herschel  or  a  Dawes  has 
ever  observed  it  ;  what  is  seen  can  be 
recorded  in  the  minutest,  fraction  of  a 
second  better  than  the  most  skilful  artist 
could  record  it  after  many  hours  of  hard 
work  (supposing  such  an  artist  could 
ever  see  these  details  long  enough  to 
delineate  them  at  all);  and  this  can  be 
repeated  hour  after  hour  (or  more 
quickly  if  changes  succeed  each  other 
rapidly),  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year. 


In  passing,  I  may  note  that  by  this 
method  of  rapid  photography  the  prog- 
ress of  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  espe- 
cially the  delicate  changes  of  appearance 
occurring  when  Venus  is  entering  upon 
or  leaving  the  disk  of  the  sun,  might  be 
very  satisfactorily  observed  and  record- 
ed. Photography  failed  as  applied  in 
1874,  as  physicists  and  astronomers 
alike  expected  and  predicted  that  it 
must  fail.  The  disk  of  Venus,  as  shown 
in  the  photographs  then  obtained,  was 
of  every  shape  but  the  right  one.  Too 
much  was  in  fact  attempted,  with  tele- 
scopes of  inadequate  defining  power, 
and  without  sufficiently  delicate  means 
for  limiting,  as  in  M.  Janssen's  arrange- 
ment at  Meudon,  the  period  of  expos- 
ure. Had  these  points  been  attended 
to,  well-defined  pictures  of  Venus  in 
transit  might  then  have  been  obtained. 
If  at  any  suitable  observatories  these 
points  should  be  attended  to  during  the 
transit  of  December  next,  such  pictures 
may  well  be  secured.  But  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  anything  of  the  kind  will 
happen,  as  the  work  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  unofficial  astronomers. 

Consider  next  a  case  in  which  the 
second  defect  of  natural  vision  is  con- 
cerned. 

Among  the  objects  which  astron- 
omers have  found  at  once  most  inter- 
esting and  most  mysterious,  are  the 
great  irregular  masses  of  star  mist, 
which  lie,  not  "  floating  many  a  rood," 
but  spreading  through  countless  mill- 
ions of  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
space.  Regarded  by  the  great  Sir  W. 
Herschel  as  vast  masses  of  fire-mist, 
these  objects  came  in  later  times  to  be 
looked  upon  as  in  reality  congeries  of 
stars,  or  stars  so  closely  crowded 
together,  but  so  remote  that  even  in  the 
most  powerful  telescope  they  were  not 
individually  discernible.  But  at  length, 
in  1864,  our  great  spectroscopist,  Mr. 
W.  Huggins,  turning  his  telescope 
armed  with  a  spectroscope  on  the  neb- 
ulae, found  that  some  among  them,  and 
in  particular  the  great  irregular  nebulae 
are  in  reality  masses  of  luminous 
gas.  For,  instead  of  shining  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  as  the  stars  do 
(and  as,  of  course,  congeries  of  stars 
must  needs  do),  they  were  found  to 
shine  with  monochromatic  light  in  some 
cases,  with  lights  of  three  tints  only  in 
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the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  a 
few  cases  with  lights  of  four  tints.  The 
Orion  nebula  was  one  of  those  shining 
with  light  of  four  tints. 

It  became  forthwith  a  matter  of  inter- 
est and  moment  to  determine  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  these  amazing  masses  of 
gas  (masses  so  vast  that  the  whole 
domain  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  extre- 
mest  limits  of  the  solar  system,  sinks  by 
comparison  into  the  nearest  point). 
Are  the  features  of  the  irregular  nebulae 
unchanging  in  shape  ?  Is  the  relative 
brightness  of  different  parts  of  such 
nebulse  constant  ?  Are  there  signs  of 
any  change  by  which  portions  of  such 
nebulse  may  be  condensing  into  discrete 
stars  ?  These  questions,  and  questions 
like  them,  have  long  been  asked  ;  but 
it  has  long  been  felt  that  so  far  as  ordi- 
nary telescopic  vision  is  concerned  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unan- 
swerable. Observers  have  announced 
changes  of  shape  in  the  great  irregular 
nebulse,  changes  of  lustre,  and  separa- 
tion into  stars.  But  hitherto  it  has  ap- 
peared in  every  case,  on  closer  inquiry, 
that  either  the  observers  had  been  de- 
ceived, or  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  real  changes  had  occurred, 
though  it  might  remain  possible  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  difficulty  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  luminosity  of  the 
irregular  nebulse  is  so  faint,  the  varie- 
ties of  lustre  in  different  parts  are  so  del- 
icate, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
eye,  however  skilful,  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate them,  and  still  more  to  delineate 
them  so  accurately  that  trustworthy 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
pictures  drawn  by  different  observers, 
or  by  the  same  observer  at  different 
times. 

If  the  eye,  by  resting  long  and  pa- 
tiently on  an  object  of  this  sort — say, 
for  instance,  "that  marvellous  round  of 
misty  light  below  Orion  " — could  recog- 
nize more  and  more  detail,  we  might 
well  trust  to  one  or  other  of  our  labori- 
ous telescopists  to  wait  and  watch  until 
at  last  the  true  shapes  of  these  mysterious 
mist  masses  had  been  determined.  But 
with  long  looking  comes  only  more 
confused  vision.  Increase  of  telescopic 
power  avails  nought.  Nay,  the  more 
powerful  the  telescope  employed  the 
more  completely  are  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  the  luminosity  lost  {as  light, 


though  by  increase  of  size  some  of  them 
may  be  rendered  discernible).  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  in  considering 
telescopic  vision,  that  no  telescopic  con- 
trivance whatever  will  increase  the  ap- 
parent luminosity  of  a  surface.  A  comet 
seen  through  a  telescope  always  looks 
fainter  than  the  same  object  appears  to 
the  naked  eye.  Even  the  sun  and  moon 
(though  the  former  cannot  be  looked  at 
at  all  through  a  large  telescope,  and  the 
latter  only  with  pain),  appear  larger  only, 
not  brighter,  than  to  the  naked  eye — 
nay,  not  even  quite  so  bright. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  other, 
there  is  no  resource  so  far  as  ordinary 
human  vision  is  concerned.  But  here 
again  the  photographic  eye  of  science 
can  do  the  work  which  the  human  eye 
is  unable  to  accomplish.  I  have  before 
me,  as  I  write,  an  enlarged  positive  of 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  son 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  the  eminent  phys- 
icist, recently  deceased  (by  whom  the 
moon  was  first  successfully  photo- 
graphed). In  this  large  view  of  the  most 
mysterious  object  in  the  heavens,  I  see, 
without  the  trouble  of  leaving  my  study, 
more  detail  than  can  be  shown  to  eye  by 
any  but  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  I 
have,  indeed,  to  make  some  correction 
for  the  unduly  large'  disks  of  the  stars 
which  lie  in  the  same  field  of  view  as  the 
nebula,  and,  unless  I  mistake,  are  for  the 
most  part  immersed  in  its  gaseous  sub- 
stance. But  even  in  the  case  of  the  stars 
I  find  much  to  wonder  at ;  for  here  I 
actually  find  rendered  by  the  photo- 
graphic eye,  stars  of  less  than  the  fif- 
teenth magnitude — such  stars  as  the  tel- 
escope with  which  this  grand  picture  of 
the  nebula  was  taken  would  barely  show 
to  the  keenest  eye,  using  the  telescope 
in  the  ordinary  way.  They  suffice  to 
show — these  minute  star-disks — that  ere- 
long the  photographic  eye  will  abso- 
lutely reveal  stars  fainter  (nav,  very 
much  fainter)  than  any  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  telescope  itself.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  considered  a  triumph  of 
the  photographer's  art -to  show  stars  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitude  ;  already 
we  have  reached  the  fourteenth,  and  very 
nearly  the  fifteenth  ;  in  a  few  years  the 
twentieth  or  even  much  smaller  magni- 
tudes will  be  as  readily  attained. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  wonder  of  the 
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photograph  before  me  lies  in  the  presen- 
tation of  those  great  masses  of  nebulous 
matter  forming  the  gigantic  "fish- 
mouth"  of  the  Orion  nebula.  There^ 
in  the  field  of  view,  lie  pictured  these 
mighty  streams  and  nebulae,  and  branch- 
ing conglomerations  of  nebulous  matter, 
which  have  made  the  nebula  in  Orion 
the  marvel  of  marvels  (and  also  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries)  to  astronomers  since 
Huyghens  first  supposed  that  here  he 
saw  through  the  star-sphere  into  ever- 
glorious  heavens  beyond  the  crystalline. 
Even  this  picture,  however,  marvel- 
lous though  it  is,  is  to  me  less  wonderful 
than  the  tiny  one-inch  negative,  from 
which  it  has  been  enlarged.  I  have  not 
indeed  seen  that  negative,  which  still, 
I  believe,  remains  in  Dr.  Draper's  pos- 
session ;  but  I  have  seen  the  negative  of 
an  earlier  photograph,  and  though  the 
enlarged  picture  obtained  from  it  was 
less  excellent  than  the  picture  before 
me,  the  negative  was  even  more  im- 
pressive— at  least  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the  great 
Orion  nebula.  For  nearly  an  hour,  in 
Dr.  Draper's  study,  I  had  that  negative 
before  me,  and  I  could  have  passed 
many  hours,  absorbing,  so  to  speak,  the 
evidence  it  gives  respecting  the  Orion 
nebula.  The  longer -it  was  studied  the 
more  detail  could  be  seen  in  it  ;  no  pict- 
ure of  the  nebula  which  I  have  ever 
seen — though  the  finest  views  by  Rosse, 
Lassell,  Secchi,  John  Herschel,  and 
others,  have  come  under  my  scrutiny — 
no  view  of  the  nebula  I  have  ever  had, 
even  with  the  most  powerful  telescope, 
was  to  me  half  as  instructive  or  as  im- 
pressive as  this  little  picture.  More  de- 
tail was  here,  though  only  the  study  of 
a  microscopic  eye  could  recognize  it. 
But  that  was  not  all  ;  the  thought  that 
seemed  so  impressive,  so  thrilling,  as  to 
surpass  even  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
which  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  night 
we  see  some  mighty  group  of  suns  sweep 
into  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope — 
was  this,  that  here  on  this  tiny  square 
inch  of  shore-line,  with  its  thin  film  of 
chemical  sands,  had  been  received  the 
impress  of  waves  which  for  years  had 
been  traversing  the  solemn  depths  of 
space.  Over  those  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  had  they  swept  in  their  swift  rush, 
at  a  rate  which  would  circle  eight  times 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  earth  in  a 


single  beat  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  and 
here  on  this  square  inch  of  glass  had  they 
left  their  message,  picturing  here  for  us  a 
nebulous  mass,  or  rather  an  agglomera- 
tion of  such  masses,  occupying  billions 
of  billions  of  cubic  miles  of  space,  but 
so  remote  that  to  the  unaided  eye  the 
entire  nebula  appears  but  as  a  faint 
speck  of  misty  light  clinging  around  one 
of  the  fainter  stars  in  the  sword  of  the 
Giant  Orion.  Here  we  have  mirrored 
by  Nature  herself  "that  marvellous 
round  of  milky  light  below    Orion  " — 

His  isles  of  light,  his  silvery  streams, 
And  gloomy  gulfs  of  mystic  shade. 

I  know  no  greater  achievement  of  physi- 
cal science. 

But  how  long  had  the'  photograpic 
eye  of  science  to  contemplate  the  nedula 
in  Orion  before  so  much  was  revealed? 
Janssen's  photographs  of  the  sun  were 
taken  in  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  Dr.  Draper's  telescope,  swayed 
by  ingenious  machinery,  was  directed 
to  the  Orion  nebula  for  a  period  one 
qtiarter  of  a  millio?i  titnes  as  lo?ig — viz. 
for  137  minutes.  For  two  hours  and 
seventeen  minutes  did  his  powerful  tele- 
scope follow  the  nebula  as  the  earth's 
motion  caused  that  object  to  be  carried 
from  east  to  west,  moving  so  truly 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
image  of  the  nebula  occupied  a  constant 
position  on  the  photographic  plate. 
The  tiny  light-wavelets  which  came 
from  the  distant  nebula  (after  a  light- 
journey  of  a  score  of  years,  at  the  least) 
had  to  pour  during  all  that  time  upon 
the  chemical  plate  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion indicated  by  the  darkening  of  those 
parts  of  the  negative  on  which  the  light 
from  the  nebula  had  fallen.  So  long  was 
the  photographic  eye  directed  on  the 
nebula,  to  take  a  single  view  ! 

Wonderful,  however,  though  this 
achievement  is,  we  have  now  to  record 
achievements  which,  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  visual  capacities  of  the  photo- 
graphic eye,  are  still  more  wonderful. 

What  would  have  been  said  or  thought 
two  hundred  years  ago — even  by  a  New- 
ton— if  men  had  been  told  that  one  day 
eye  would  be  directed  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  would  not  only  gain  more 
and  more  information  respecting  the 
aspect  of  those  bodies  during  each 
moment  of  its  gaze  of  two  or  more  hours 
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but  would  actually  see  what  those  bodies 
are  made  of,  and  that  by  means  of  rays 
to  which  the  ordinary  eye  is  absolutely 
insensible  ?  Such,  however,  is  what  the 
photographic  eye  of  science  has  been 
able  to  do. 

In  this  work  our  own  distinguished 
spectroscopist,  Dr.  Huggins,  has  shared 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Draper,  though  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Let  us 
first,  however,  read  the  account  of  his 
work,  given  by  Dr.  Draper  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Washington,  in  April  1882  : 

"For  about  eighteen  months,"  he 
says,  "I  have  been  giving  attention  to 
the  nebula  in  Orion,  with  two  objects  in 
view.  First,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
changes  are  taking  place  in  that  body, 
by  making  a  series  of  photographs,  to 
be  compared  in  the  future  with  a  sim- 
ilar series  ;  and,  second,  to  photograph 
the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  in  various 
parts,  so  as  to  see  whether  any  new  lines 
could  be  found,  and  also  whether  the 
composition  is  uniform  throughout.  .  .  . 
In  carrying  out  the  second  object  two 
contrivances  have  been  used  :  first,  a 
direct  vision  prism  in  the  cone  of  rays 
from  the  objective  before  they  had 
reached  a  focus  ;  and,  second,  the  two- 
prism  spectroscope,  with  which  I  have 
taken  photographs  of  stellar  spectra  for 
some  years  past.  During  the  month 
of  March  I  have  made  two  good  photo- 
graphs with  each  of  these  arrangements. 
The  results  derived  from  these  photo- 
graphs are  interesting,  partly  from  what 
they  show,  and  partly  from  what  they 
promise  in  the  future." 

Rightly  to  understand  what  these 
photographs  tell  us,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  what  spectroscopic  analysis 
applied  to  the  great  Orion  nebula  had 
shown.  I  have  said  that  the  Orion 
nebula  shines  with  light  of  four  tints 
only.  One  of  the  tints  thus  recognized 
is  a  tint  with  which  (though  usually  with 
others  also)  the  gas  nitrogen,  in  a  state 
of  incandescence,  is  known  to  shine ; 
two  others  of  the  lines  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  hydrogen  in  that  far-off  system; 
the  fourth  line  has  not  yet  been  associ- 
ated with  any  known  terrestrial  element, 
although  it  is  near  one  belonging  to 
the  metal  barium,  and  still  nearer  one 
belonging  to  oxygen.  Proximity  in 
these  inquiries  counts  for  nothing.    The 


fact  that  only  one  line  of  nitrogen  and 
only  two  of  hydrogen  can  been  seen  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  nebulae 
has  been  regarded  by  Dr.  Huggins  as 
suggesting  the  possibility  that,  in  these 
stupendous  but  chaotic  objects,  element- 
ary substances  may  exist  which  really 
are  constituents  or  elementary  forms  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  (erroneously  re- 
garded, in  that  case,  by  our  physicists  as 
elements).  Professor  Clarke  of  Cincin- 
nati, also  adopted  a  similar  view  ;  and, 
later,  others  have  shown  signs  of  coming 
round  to  the  opinion  as  at  least  probable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  seen  what 
supremely  interesting  questions  are  as- 
sociated with  the  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  the  irregular  nebulae,  and  how  full  of 
significance  are  any  results  which  may 
either  correct  or  extend  those  originally 
obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  as  far  back  as 
1864. 

Read  in  this  light,  the  following  state- 
ments from  Dr.  Draper's  account  of  his 
results  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  interesting  of  those  which  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  communi- 
cated to  the  scientific  world: 

"  The  most  striking  feature,"  he  says, 
"  is,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  two  con- 
densed portions  of  the  nebula,  just  pro- 
ceeding the  trapezium  "  (that  is  on  the 
left,  in  a  telescopic  view  of  four  stars 
which  lie  around  the  dark  opening,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  "  fish's  mouth  "  in 
the  nebula),  "  which  give  a  continuous 
spectrum. ' '  In  other  words,  these  bright 
portions  of  the  nebula  shine  with  the 
same  kind  of  light  as  if  they  consisted 
of  multitudinous  small  stars — as  though 
the  nebula  were  in  these  parts  condensing 
into  suns.  ' '  At  these  places  there  is  either 
gas  under  great  pressure,  or  liquid,  or 
solid." 

"  I  have  not  been  able,"  proceeds  Dr. 
Draper,  "to  detect  any  stars  of  sufficient 
magnitude  in  these  portions  to  produce 
this  effect,  either  in  my  photographs  of 
the  nebula,  or  in  any  of  the  well-known 
drawings  of  this  object.  It  seems  to  me, 
also,  that  the  photographs  show  evidence 
of  continuous  spectrunft  in  other  parts 
of  the  nebula." 

In  these  respects  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  Lord  Rosse  in  his  memoir, 
("Phil.  Trans."  June  20th,  1867,  p.  70), 
that  parts  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  seem 
to   indicate    signs  of   resolvability    into 
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stars,  are  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out. 
Let  us  here  turn  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider Dr.  Huggins's  account  of  his 
equally  remarkable  success  in  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum  of  the  nebula — 
a  success  achieved,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  same  month  (March  last)  in  which 
Dr.  Draper's  photographs  were  obtained. 
In  Dr.  Huggins's  case  it  will  be  noticed  a 
mist  dimmed  the  photographic  eye  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  take  a  good  look,  in 
fact  when  it  had  been  looking  only  for 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

On  March  7th  Dr  Huggins  succeeded' 
in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  ex- 
tending from  the  blue-green  part  (a  little 
below  the  hydrogen  line  F)  far  into  the 
ultra-violet  that  is  beyond  the  range  of 
color  by  which  the  eye  is  affected. 
The  instrument  employed  was  the  18- 
inch  Cassegrainian  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society.  "  The  exposure,"  says 
Dr.  Huggins,  "was  limited  by  the  com- 
ing up  of  clouds  to  forty-five  minutes." 
'*  The  photographic  plate  shows  a  spec- 
trum of  bright  lines,  and  also  a  nar- 
rower continuous  spectrum,  which  I 
think  must  be  due  to  stellar  light.  The 
bright  stars  forming  the  trapezium  in  the 
'  fish's  mouth  '  of  the  nebula  were  kept 
close  to  the  side  of  the  slit,  so  that  the 
light  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
nebula  might  enter  the  slit."  In  other 
words.  Dr.  Huggins  was  working  very 
near,  if  not  actually  upon,  those  more 
condensed  portions  of  the  nebula  which 
had  given  evidence  to  Dr.  Draper  that 
they  consist  in  all  probability  of  closely 
aggregated  stars.  Along  a  strip  of  the 
spectrum's  breadth,  correspondmg,  no 
doubt,  to  the  brightest  part  of  one  of 
these  condensed  portions,  his  photo- 
graph showed  the  continuous  spectrum 
corresponding  to  stellar  aggregations— 
that  is,  he,  like  Dr.  Draper,  obtained 
the  kind  of  light  which  is  received  from 
an  irresolvable  nebula  really  consisting 
of  multitudes  of  minute  stars.  ' '  Outside 
this  continuous  spectrum,"  that  is,  cor- 
responding to  the  part  of  the  nebula  just 
beyond  that  which  certainly  shone  as 
with  stellar  light,  "  I  suspect,"  proceeds 
Dr.  Huggins,  "  an  exceedingly  faint  trace 
of  a  continuous  spectrum.  In  my  pa- 
pers on  the  visible  spectrum  of  the 
nebula  in   Orion   and   other   nebulae    I 


found  four  bright  lines.  ...  In  the 
photograph,  these  lines,  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  visible  spectrum,  are 
faint,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  recognized 
and  measured.  In  addition  to  these 
known  lines  the  photograph  shows  a  rel  • 
atively  strong  line  in  the  ultra-violet." 
In  other  words,  the  photograph  shows, 
more  strongly  than  those  lines  which 
are  visible  to  the  eye,  another  line, 
stronger  in  the  photograph  but  utterly 
invisible  to  the  eye,  because,  whatever 
the  intensity  of  the  ether  vibrations  be- 
longing to  this  kind  of  ray  the  eye  has 
not  the  power  of  recognizing  them  at  all. 
Just  as  the  ear  is  unable  to  recognize 
certain  sounds  (one  may  really  speak  of 
them  as  such,  for  such  they  are  to  some 
auditory  organs)  because  of  their  exceed- 
ing shrillness,  so  the  eye  cannot  recognize 
light*  beyond  the  extreme  violet  of  the 
spectrum,  because  of  the  exceeding  short- 
ness of  its  wave  length.  Such  light,  if 
light  it  can  properly  be  called,  was  that 
which  recorded  its  presence  in  Dr. 
Huggins's  photograph,  "I  cannot  be 
certain, ' '  he  says,  ' '  whether  this  new  line 
is  really  single,  or  is  double,  or  mul- 
tiple." It  appears  to  correspond  in 
position  with  a  line  known  as  G  in  the 
typical  spectrum  of  white  stars,  such  as 
Sirius,  Vega,  and  Altair  (really  bluish 
white). 

Speaking  of  this  ultra-violet  and  in- 
visible line,  Dr.  Draper  says,  "  I  have 
not  found  this  line,  though  I  have  other 
lines  which  Dr.  Huggins  does  not  appear 
to  have  photographed.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  the 
slit"  (directed  his  spectroscope  one  might 
perhaps  say,  though  not  with  the  same 
technical  correctness)  "  on  a  different  re- 
gion of  the  nebula,"  or  to  the  use  of  a 
different  kind  of  telescope  and  prism,  or 
to  the  use  of  a  different  sensitive  prepara- 
tion. That  di  ff erent  parts  of  this  marvel- 
lous nebula  are  constituted  differently 
seems  further  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  two  of  the  fainter  lines  in  Dr.  Drap- 


*  I  speak  of  it  as  light,  though  perhaps  with 
strict  regard  to  accuracy  the  term  should  be 
limited  to  rays  or  waves  which  the  eye  can  ac- 
tually recognize  by  their  action  in  producing 
the  visual  effect  called  light.  But  as  there  are 
certainly  some  auditory  organs  which  can  ap- 
preciate sounds  to  which  others  are  insensible, 
so  may  it  be  with  sight.  There  may  be  crea- 
tures which  can  recognize  ultra  violet  light. 
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er's  photographic  spectrum  are  appar- 
ently not  of  the  same  length  as  the  slit, 
one  being  quite  short  and  the  other  dis- 
continuous— the  interpretation  of  this 
observation  being,  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  nebulous  region  under  observ- 
ation shown  with  one  of  these  tints,  and 
only  small  portions  here  and  there  with 
the  other.  "  If  this  observation  should 
be  confirmed  by  future  photographs  of 
greater  strength  it  might  point, ' '  says  Dr. 
Draper,  "  to  a  non-homogeneous  consti- 
tution of  the  nebula,  though  differences 
of  intrinsic  brightness  would  require  to 
be  eliminated,"  that  is  to  say,  the  appar- 
ent shortness  of  one  line  and  disconti- 
nuity of  the  other  may  be  due,  not  to 
absence  of  the  material  shining  with  that 
particular  tint  in  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  invisibility  of  the  line,  but  simply 
to  those  portions  of  the  nebula  bemg 
very  much  fainter. 

Dr.  Huggins  also  suspects  the  exist- 
ence of  other  lines,  very  faint,  in  the 
ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but 
he  is  not  certain  of  their  presence.  "  I 
hope,"  he  says,  "by  longer  exposures 
and  with  more  sensitive  plates,  to  obtain 
information  on  this  and  other  points, "  a 
hope  in  which  Dr.  Draper  fully  shares. 
Every  one  will,  I  think,  agree  with  the 
final  remark  of  our  veteran  spectroscop- 
ist :  "  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  further  knowledge  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  nebulae  afforded  us  by  pho- 
tography may  lead,  by  the  help  of  terres- 
trial experiments,  to  more  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
those  bodies. ' '  Howr  apid  has  been  the 
recent  progress  of  photography  in  this 
direction  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
remark  of  Dr.  Draper's:  "As  illus- 
trating the  delicacy  of  working  required 
in  this  research,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  one  of  these  photographs  the 
spectrum  of  a  star  of  the  tenth  magni- 
tude is  easily  discerned.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  since  it  was  considered  a  feat 
to  get  the  image  of  a  ninth  magnitude 
star,  and  now  the  light  of  a  star  of  one 
magnitude  less  may  be  photographed 
even  when  dispersed  into  a  spectrum.'^ 

Here  let  us  consider  how  very  wonder- 
ful is  the  work  which  the  photographic 
eye  of  science  has  done  with  the  stars 
themselves.  I  well  remember  what  a 
revelation  it  seemed  to  me  when  my 
friend  Dr.    W.   Huggins,  after   reading 


my  first  treatise  on  astronomy  ("Saturn 
and  its  System,"  written  in  almost  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  work  which  Dr. 
Huggins  and  Professor  Miller  were  doing 
with  the  spectroscope),  sent  me  the  first 
report  which  he  and  his  colleague  had 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society.  That  a  means 
of  research,  which  had  indeed  already 
revealed  much  respecting  the  sun,  should 
have  been  applied  to  objects  like  the 
stars,  which  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes  appear  as  mere  points  of 
light — that,  for  instance,  we  should  be 
able  by  means  of  the  teachings  of  a 
spectroscope  to  tell  that  iron,  sodium, 
bismuth,  calcium,  hydrogen,  and  so  forth 
exist  in  the  glowing  gaseous  atmosphere 
of  the  star  Aldebaran — this  seemed  to 
me  then  so  marvellous  an  achievement 
(and  indeed  seems  so  now)  that  I  almost 
held  my  breath  as  I  passed  from  para- 
graph to  paragraph  of  the  simply-worded 
report.  Yet  what  1  have  now  to  speak 
of  is  even  more  wonderful. 

Already  in  1863  Drs.  Huggins  and 
Miller  had  taken  a  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  star  Siiius,  the  first  time, 
as  Dr.  Huggins  remarks,  that  the  rays 
of  a  star  "  had  recorded  themselves  up- 
on a  photographic  plate  after  dispersion 
by  a  prism, ' '  and  also  after  dispersion  by 
the  c>lindrical  lens  necessary  to  convert 
the  image  of  a  star  into  a  line,  without 
which  its  spectrum  would  itself  be  only  a 
line,  not  a  band,  and  the  dark  lines  only 
breaks  in  the  rainbow-tinted  line  instead 
of  recognizable  cross  lines.  "For  cer- 
tain instrumental  reasons,"  writes  Dr. 
Huggins,  "the  photographs  which  WQ 
then  took  did  not  possess  sufficient  pu- 
rity of  the  spectrum  to  give  them  a  sci- 
entific value." 

Dr.  Huggins  then  describes  the  in- 
strumental means  employed  by  himself 
in  later  years  to  obtain  more  perfect 
photographic  spectra.  1  pass  over  this 
description,  except  one  passage  in  which 
he  so  admirably  indicates  the  distinction 
between  photographic  and  ordmary  vi- 
sion that  I  feel  tempted  to  quote  it  ver- 
batim. It  runs  thus:  "Our  common 
notion  of  light  is  limited  not  by  the  act- 
ual extent  of  the  range  of  the  radiations 
of  a  luminous  body,  but  by  the  power  of 
our  eyes  to  see  them.  Of  the  long  range 
of  radiations  coming  from  highly-heated 
matter,  the  sun  for  example,  only  a  small 
portion  falls  within  the  power  of  the  eye. 
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Beyond  the  extreme  violet,  where  visi- 
bility ends,  a  great  range  of  shorter  vi- 
brations beats  upon  the  eye,  and  we  know 
it  not.  So  on  the  other  side  below  the 
red  all  consciousness  of  light  fails  us  ; 
but  here  another  sense,  that  of  the  feel- 
ing of  heat  and  warmth,  enables  us  still 
to  know  that  a  radiated  influence  from 
the  hot  body  is  coming  upon  us.  These 
two  invisibles,  the  ultra-violet  and  the 
ultra-red,  though  they  cannot  stimulate 
our  eyes  directly,  can  make  themselves 
known  to  us  mediately  through  certain 
actions  on  other  bodies.  One  of  these 
is  the  disturbing  influence  they  exert  on 
delicately-balanced  salts  of  silver,  which 
we  call  their  photographic  power.  This 
action  was  regarded  as  so  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  ultra-violet  portion  of 
the  spectrum,  that  these  rays  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  names  '  chemical 
rays,'  'photographic  rays.'  Quite 
recently,  however.  Captain  Abney,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  new  molecular  con- 
dition of  silver  bromide,  has  brought  the 
whole  of  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  ultra-red,  within  the  power  of  the 
photographic  plate.  He  has,  I  believe, 
taken  the  photograph  of  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  in  the  dark  by  means  of  its 
own  radiation." 

It  is,  however,  the  ultra-violet  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Dr.  Draper  have  employed  to  obtain 
their  photographic  spectra  of  the  stars, 
nebulae,  comets,  etc.  Dr.  Huggins  re- 
marks en  this  point  that  we  shall,  per- 
haps, underrate  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultra-violet  spectra  of 
stirs,  if  we  consider  photographs  as  sim- 
ply adding  so  much  in  length  to  the  visi- 
ble spectrum,  for  there  are  reasons  why 
a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  of  exceptional  value  to  us. 

Dr.  Huggins  devised  a  very  ingenious 
way  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  light  due  to 
the  interposition  of  a  cylindrical  lens 
for  the  purpose  already  mentioned  (to 
change  the  focal  image  of  the  star  from 
a  point  to  a  line).  He  left  the  focal 
image  a  point,  so  that  the  spectrum  was 
only  a  line,  but  he  allowed  the  spectrum 
to  repeat  itself  in  a  series  of  lines  parallel 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  same  effect  was 
produced  as  by  a  series  of  lines  in  shad- 
ing, the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  being 
seen  across  these  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  their  length  (the  dark    lines, 


really  made  up  of  a  series  of  dark  dots, 
breaks  in  the  continuity). 

I  am  here  rather  considering  the  sur- 
prising nature  of  methods  employed  than 
anxious  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
results  obtained.  But  I  would  ask  in 
passing  whether  anything  can  be  much 
more  impressive  than  the  thought  that 
by  means  of  the  photographic  eye,  thus 
ingeniously  employed,  Drs.  Draper  and 
Huggins  (for  they  attained  almost  simul- 
taneously results  practically  identical), 
science  should  have  been  able  to  classify 
the  suns  which  people  space  into  their 
several  orders,  setting  our  own  sun,  the 
star  we  know  most  of,  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  celestial  category.  Father  Secchi 
had  made  a  rough  classification  from 
ordinary  spectroscopic  observation,  but 
by  the  photographic  method  the  classifi- 
cation is  shown  to  be  absolutely  justified, 
or  rather  enforced,  by  the  observed  dis- 
tinctions between  the  spectra.  I  have 
examined  in  Dr.  Draper's  studio,  photo- 
graphic spectra  in  which  the  radiations 
of  Sirius,  Vega,  Capella,  and  Arcturus 
are  severally  brought  into  direct  com- 
parison with  the  solar  spectrum  as  ob- 
tained (after  reflection)  from  the  disk  of 
a  planet.  One  recognizes  systematic  pro- 
gression from  the  spectrum  of  a  white 
or  'oluish-white  star  to  that  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white star — like  Capella,  whose  spec- 
trum is  almost  absolutely  the  same  as 
our  sun's — and  onward  to  the  spectrum 
of  a  reddish  star  like  Arcturus,  But 
consider  how  wonderful  is  all  this  ! 
Here  is  science  employing  the  photo- 
graphic eye  to  arrange  the  stars  into  or- 
ders according  to  their  respective  ages, 
and  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  planet  to 
bring  the  sun's  light  into  comparison 
with  theirs. 

We  cannot  resist  the  feeling,  as  Dr. 
Huggins  well  remarks,  that  we  really 
have  to  do  in  these  cases  with  actual 
physical  change  and  progression.  ''  The 
question  presents  itself,' '  he  says,  "  Have 
we  before  us  stars  of  permanently  differ- 
ent orders,  or  have  we  to  do  with  some 
of  the  life-changes  through  v.'hich  all 
stars  pass  ?  Does  the  sun's  position 
somewhere  before  Arcturus  in  the  order 
of  change  indicate  also  his  relative  age  ? 
On  these  points  we  know  nothing  cer- 
tainly. If  I  may  give  some  play  to  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  I  would 
ask  you  to  imagine  an  inhabitant  from 
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some  remote  part  of  the  universe,  seeing 
for  the  first  time  an  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  wrinkled  brow,  to  ask,  Was  he 
born  thus  ?  The  answer  would  be.  No  ; 
in  this  child,  this  youth,  this  man  of  ma- 
ture age,  you  see  some  of  the  life-changes 
through  which  the  old  man  has  passed. 
So,  giving  play  to  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion, there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
would  have  presented  the  typical  lines 
only  which  are  still  in  Vega.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  these  would  have  been 
narrower  and  more  defined,  and  other 
lines  would  have  made  their  appearance. 
And  if  we  allow  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion to  project  the  Friday  evenings  of 
the  Royal  Institution  into  the  far  future, 
the  lecturer,  clad  it  may  be  in  the  skin 
of  a  white  bear,  may  have  to  describe 
how  the  spectrum  of  the  then  feeble  sun 
has  already  passed  into  the  class  of  spec- 
tra which  now  distinguishes  the  stars 
which  shine  with  red  light." 

Note  here  also  another  quality  of  the 
photographic  eye.  It  does  its  work  not 
for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  all  time. 
The  pictures  which  I  examined  in  1880 
at  Dr.  Draper's  house  in  New  York, 
stored  in  the  museums  of  distant  future 
ages,  may  be  brought  out  for  comparison 
with  photographs  then  recently  taken, 
to  show  how  the  radiations  of  our  sun 
have  changed  in  character  from  the  time 
when  the  former  photographs  were  ob- 
tained. 

And  here  in  passing  I  must  touch  on 
a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
vise a  special  arrangement  for  preparing 
the  light  which  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  photographic  eye.  This  was  in  the 
celebrated  experiments  by  which  Dr. 
Henry  Draper  showed  that  oxygen  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  not^  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  in  a  condition  enabling 
it  to  absorb  more  light  than  it  receives, 
but  in  such  a  condition  (more  intensely 
heated)  that  it  emits  more  light  than  it 
absorbs,  and  so  makes  its  presence 
known  in  the  solar  spectrum  not  by  dark 
lines  but  by  bright  ones.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Dr.  Draper,  in  these  experi- 
ments, to  bring  the  spectrum  of  the  sun 
into  direct  comparison  with  that  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  He  took  the  electric 
spark  between  electrodes  of  iron,  in  the 
open  air,  so  that  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
spark    there    appeared   necessarily   the 


bright  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the 
gases  which  form  our  air.  But  it  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have  the 
full  light  of  the  spark,  and  the  spark 
being  irregular,  not  linear,  a  difficulty 
arose,  which  could  not  be  met  by  using 
an  ordinary  slit  as  in  other  cases,  for 
more  light  was  wanted  than  could  be  re- 
ceived through  such  a  slit.  According- 
ly Dr.  Draper  caused  the  spark  to  travel 
in  a  slice  of  space  left  between  two  cheeks 
of  soapstone,  so  that  the  spark  could 
only  work  in  a  plane,  and  the  edge  view 
of  the  spark  so  working  was  of  course 
simply  linear.  Here  again  the  photo- 
graphic eye  left  a  perfect  record,  which 
any  one  can  examine  without  leaving  his 
study,  for  it  has  been  reproduced  by  an 
autotype  process.  Observation  by  the 
ordinary  visual  method  could  have  done 
little  in  comparing  the  flashing,  dazzling, 
ever-changing  light  of  the  electric  spark 
with  the  steady  light  of  the  sun.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  photographic  eye, 
flashes  and  rapid  changes  produce  no 
disturbing  effects  ;  it  simply  goes  on  re- 
cording the  quantity  of  light  received, 
as  steadily  when  the  light  comes  by- 
flashes  as  when  it  comes  in  a  uniform 
stream. 

I  might  deal  further  and  as  fully  with 
the  work  done  by  photography  in  ob- 
taining spectra  of  the  celestial  objects — 
on  the  whole  the  most  important  and 
the  most  expressly  scientific  work  which 
the  photographic  eyes  of  science  have 
yet  achieved  ;  I  might  consider  Dr. 
Huggins's  recent  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  comets,  and 
to  his  success  in  showing  that  comet 
Wells  differs  in  several  important  physi- 
cal characteristics  from  other  comets 
which  had  been  spectroscopically  ex- 
amined. Attention  might  also  be  di- 
rected, did  space  permit,  to  the  remark- 
able achievement  of  Captain  Abney  and 
Mr.  Schuster  during  the  recent  eclipse  in 
photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's 
corona.  But  sufficient  has  already  been 
said  on  this  point  to  show  how  much  the 
photographic  eye  can  do  by  long-contin- 
ued gazing  to  supplerftent  the  work  of 
the  easily  tired  and  easily  satiated  nat- 
ural eye.  We  must  now  turn  to  consider 
one  other  important  point  in  which  the 
natural  eye  is  defective. 

In  ordinary  telescopic  observation 
there  is  much  room  for  illusion  and  also 
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for  self-deception.  An  observer  may  be 
misled  by  effects  of  contrast.  Thus,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  noted,  the  French  as- 
tronomer Chacornac  once  advanced  an 
ingenious  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
supposed  circumstance  that  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  is  brighter  near  the  edge  than  in 
the  middle,  the  real  fact  being  that  the 
apparent  excess  of  brightness  at  the  edge 
of  the  disk  is  simply  an  effect  of  contrast 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky, 
the  part  which  seems  the  brighter  being 
in  reality  the  darker  part  of  the  disk. 
So  again,  a  very  elaborate  theory  has 
been  devised  to  explain  why  the  floor  of 
the  lunar  crater  Plato  grows  darker  as  the 
sun  shines  more  fully  upon  it,  instead 
of  growing  brighter  as  it  should  do  ;  the 
real  fact  being  that  the  floor  does  not 
grow  darker  at  all,  though  as  the  black 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  peaks  di- 
minish in  extent  and  finally  disappear, 
while  the  ring  round  the  floor  grows 
brighter  till  it  gleams  white  against  the 
relatively  dark  natural  color  of  the  floor, 
the  latter,  which  had  by  contrast  with 
the  shadows  seemed  lighter  than  it  really 
is,  is  made  by  contrast  with  the  bright 
ling  around  it  relatively  darker.  And 
so  in  other  cases  optical  illusions  have 
deceived  observers  and  led  to  false  theo- 
ries in  science. 

But  again,  an  observer  may  be  misled 
by  imagination  when  some  favorite  the- 
ory has  possession  of  his  mind.  "If,"  as 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  ' '  he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  what  he  ought  to  see 
or  might  fairly  expect  to  see,  he  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  he  does  actually  see  it. 
In  this  way,  for  instance,  many  students 
of  astronomy  have  imagined  that  they 
have  seen  a  small  companion  by  a  star  in 
a  position  where  they  had  been  told  that 
such  a  companion  existed,  when  in  reality 
there  had  been  some  error  in  the  descrip- 
tion, or  in  their  reading  of  it,  and  either 
no  such  companion  existed,  or  else  it  was 
in  some  entirely  different  position,  and 
perhaps  quite  beyond  the  range  of  the 
telescope  employed  by  the  observer. " 

And  lastly,  as  respects  the  particular 
class  of  defect  we  are  considering,  the 
eye,  even  when  it  may  see  clearly,  may 
see  only  in  part,  and  the  observer  may 
be  quite  unable  to  record  accurately, 
either  in  words  or  in  drawings,  what  his 
eye  has  perhaps  correctly  seen.  I  will 
take  an  example  from  my  own  experi- 
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ence.  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
drawing  at  the  telescope  the  face  of  the 
sun,  which  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
to  my  treatise  on  that  orb,  I  took  excep- 
tional pains  to  reproduce,  without  exag- 
geration, the  remarkable  spots  which 
were  present  on  the  solar  disk.  I  thought 
I  had  succeeded,  until,  several  months 
later,  I  was  shown  a  photograph  of  the 
sun,  taken  a  day  or  two  later,  by  Dr. 
Rutherford,  at  New  York,  in  which  the 
same  spots  (of  course)  are  shown,  so  little 
changed  in  details  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  they  had  not  changed  much 
in  size.  Now,  a  comparison  of  my  draw- 
ing with  his  photograph  shows  that 
though  the  spots  are  correctly  delineated 
in  the  former,  so  far  as  details  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  without  exception  too 
large,  as  compared  with  the  solar  disk — 
an  enlargement  not  at  all  necessary,  for 
the  largest  spot  visible  on  that  occasion 
had  a  surface  several  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

If  such  faults  as  these  can  be  recog- 
nized in  pictures  drawn  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  ample  time  and  op- 
portunities for  comparing  the  original 
with  the  drawing,  it  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  where  there  is  hurry  and  ex- 
citement even  the  most  skilful  artist  may 
be  led  astray.  To  this,  for  instance, 
we  may  fairly  ascribe  the  imperfect  de- 
lineation of  the  solar  corona  before 
photography  was  employed.  The  pict- 
ures of  the  corona  which  used  to  be 
drawn  by  different  observers  of  the  same 
eclipse — often  by  observers  stationed 
but  a  few  yards  from  each  other — showed 
such  discrepancies  as  to  suggest  to  some 
the  theory  that  the  corona  is  only  a  sub- 
jective phenomenon,  which  appears  dif- 
ferent to  different  observers,  just  as  the 
halo  seen  around  aluminous  object  when 
the  eye  is  dazzled  depends,  so  far  as 
form,  brightness,  and  distinctness  are 
concerned,  almost  entirely  on  the  eye 
which  sees  it.  Even  many  who  did  not 
conceive  any  theory  quite  so  preposter- 
ous as  this,  were  led  astray  by  the  ill- 
executed  drawings  of  the  corona.  I 
remember  that  in  1869  Mr.  Lockyer  and 
some  others  were  so  fully  assured  that 
the  corona  is  something  not  near  the  sun 
at  all,  but  either  in  our  air  or  around 
the  moon,  that  they  were  quite  angry 
when  mathematicians  pointed  out  that 
neither  theory  could  be  entertained  for 
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a  moment.  Now,  here  was  a  case  where, 
although  indeed  the  mathematician  could 
see  his  way  clearly  enough  for  himself, 
he  could  not  so  readily  make  the  way 
clear  to  others.  With  all  the  efforts,  for 
example,  which  I  made  to  simplify  the 
reasoning  (actually  demonstrative  when 
understood)  by  which  the  solar  nature 
of  the  corona  was  established,  I  doubt 
if  any  but  mathematicians  saw  the  points 
of  the  argument  ;  and  they  could  easily 
have  proved  the  matter  for  themselves, 
so  that  explaining  it  to  them  was  of  small 
avail.  I  doubt  whether  to  this  day  the 
solar  character  of  the  corona  would  have 
been  generally  accepted  outside  mathe- 
matical circles  had  not  photography  lent 
its  aid  to  establish  the  true  theory  by 
evidence  which  even  a  child  could  under- 
stand. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  natural  eye  to  deal  with  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  consider  the  following  account 
given  by  Mr.  Stone  (at  that  time  As- 
tronomer Royal  at  the  Cape). 

"  Two  persons,"  he  says,  "  were  asked 
to  make  drawings  of  the  corona,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  one  man  had  drawn 
it  in  one  shape,  and  the  other  as  differ- 
ent as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  person 
who  drew  one  picture  was  an  engineer, 
and  was  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
other.  Before  the  eclipse  was  over  he 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  other's  draw- 
ing, and  said,  '  What  on  earth  are  you 
doing  here  ?'  He  replied,  '  I  am  draw- 
ing the  jouter  corona.'  He  said  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  yet  he  looked  and 
saw  the  outer  corona  just  as  the  other 
had  drawn  it ;  but  he  had  overlooked 
that  it  was  the  inner  corona  he  was  draw- 
ing until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  in 
that  way." 

Here  the  observer  saw  correctly 
enough,  but  only  in  part.  Probably  both 
drawings  were  very  inaccurate.  Where 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  corona  had  been 
entertained,  observers  generally  saw  it  as 
they  thought  it  ought  to  look.  It  is  in- 
deed amusing  now  to  read  the  accounts 
and  to  look  at  the  pictures  sent  to  Eng- 
land after  the  eclipse  of  1870,  so  perfectly 
do  they  serve  to  establish  the  theory  that 
the  corona  is  not  a  solar  phenomenon  ; 
while  the  photographs  then  taken  were 
coming  to  England  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  phenom- 
enon in  every  detail  and  to  the  extremest 


ray  the  human  eye  has  yet  been  able  to 
catch. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  success  of 
photography  in  disposing  of  what  but 
for  its  services  would  have  been  regarded 
by  many  as  proof  positive  of  the  existence 
of  that  intra-mercurial  planet  of  Lescar- 
bault,  which  all  astronomers  of  repute 
are  agreed  now  in  regarding  as  a  myth. 
For  when  news  came  from  Pechule,  in 
China,  that  Weber  had  seen  a  small 
round  spot  on  the  sun  which,  an  hour 
later,  he  looked  for  in  vain,  astronomers 
in  Europe  overhauled  their  diurnal  pho- 
tographic records  of  the  sun's  face  and 
found  that  there  had  been  such  a  spot, 
but  that  it  presented  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  being  an  ordinary  spot,  though 
small  and  short-lasting,  having  a  well- 
defined  penumbra  around  its  not  quite 
circular  umbral  nucleus. 

Even  when  no  theory  holds  posses- 
sion of  observers'  minds,  inaccurate 
pictures  are  drawn  of  the  same  ob- 
ject. One  person  sees  one  feature,  and 
fails  to  notice  another  ;  while  his  atten- 
tion having  been  arrested  by  the  former, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  prominent  to 
his  imagination.  Another  person  may 
not  catch  the  same  feature,  but,  passing 
it  over,  seizes  upon  some  other,  and 
brings  it  out  more  strongly.  Photog- 
raphy has  no  such  weaknesses.  It  re- 
cords just  what  falls  upon  the  prepared 
plate.  When  due  care  is  taken  to  use 
the  same  kind  of  plates,  and  instruments 
nearly  equal  in  size  and  similar  in  qual- 
ity, we  may  fairly  make  comparisons 
between  pictures  taken  at  different  sta- 
tions, at  different  times,  and  so  forth, 
to  tell  us  what  were  the  various  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  object  under  those 
various  conditions,  or  we  may  safely 
compare  pictures  of  different  objects 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
photographic  eye  is  found  to  be  trust- 
worthy where  the  human  eye  is  too  often 
unreliable,  or  even  deceptive. 

We  must  speak,  however,  rather  of 
the  photographic  eyes  than  of  the 
photographic  eye  of  science.  For  the 
eye  which  takes  views  in  the  minut- 
est fraction  of  a  second,  cannot,  clearly, 
be  regarded  as  the  same  eye  which  re- 
quires hundreds  of  thousands  of  times 
as  long  to  take  a  single  view  ;  nor  can 
either  be  regarded  as  the  same  eye  which, 
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neither  with  exceeding  haste  nor  with 
exceeding  deliberation,  takes  just  and 
truthful  portraits  of  celestial  objects, 
seen  less  truly  by  the  human  eye,  and 
either  misjudged  or  misunderstood, 
with  its  three  eyes — the  eye  of  keenness, 
the  eye  of  patient  watchfulness,  and  the 
eye  of  artistic  truth,  photography  prom- 


ises to  be  a  Cerberus  to  the  science  of 
the  future,  whose  watchfulness  will  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  error  and  detect 
truths  which  otherwise  would  escape  us. 
But,  indeed,  with  photography,  spectros- 
copy, polariscopy,  and  other  aids,  sci- 
ence promises  soon  to  be  Argus-eyed. 


ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 


BY    MRS.    OLIPHANT. 


There  are  no  sadder  landmarks,  to 
prove  to  us  the  progress  we  are  making 
through  the  afternoon  of  life,  than  the 
graves  that  appear  one  by  one  in  our 
way,  opening  up  at  our  very  feet.  In 
youth,  perhaps,  we  lose  as  many  friends, 
but  the  sensation  is  very  different.  It  is 
the  impassioned  grief  of  personal  loss 
and  suffering,  or  it  is  the  awe  with  which, 
out  of  our  flush  of  life,  we  witness  that 
silent  withdrawal  into  the  unknown,  and 
cessation  henceforward  of  all  human 
sight  or  knowledge  which  is  incredible 
till  it  happens,  and  even  when  it  happens 
to  another,  impossible  to  realize  as  likely 
for  ourselves.  Later  we  are  more  cal- 
lous, yet  far  more  deeply  interested. 
Our  seniors  have  gone,  we  stand  in  the 
position  in  which  our  fathers  stood,  and 
it  is  our  comrades  who  go  on  disappear- 
ing out  of  the  ranks  in  which  we  all  travel 
steadily  toward  that  conclusion  which 
every  day  comes  more  visibly  to  a  meas- 
urable distance.  We  see  the  limit  of  our 
own  horizon  as  we  perceive  beyond  it 
how,  one  by  one,  our  fellow-travellers 
pass  beyond  the  verge. 

There  has  been  in  England  for  many 
years  no  name  that  has  been  better  known 
than  that  of  Anthony  Trollope.  Out  of 
the  way,  and  almost  closed  to  all  outside 
intercourse  must  that  house  have  been 
into  which  something  from  his  hand  did 
not  tell  among  the  pleasures,  and  expecta 
tions  of  life,  or  furnish  some  material 
for  talk,  and  the  drawing  forth  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.  The  creations  of  his 
fancy  have  been  to  many  of  us  like 
friends  familiarly  known.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  actions  and  the  motives  of 
those  airy  nothings  to  whom  he  gave  not 
only  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but 
many  of  the  experiences  and  difficulties 


of  existence,  with  a  warmth  and  partisan- 
ship which  ought  to  be  ridiculous  from  a 
common-sense  point  of  view,  but  is  not 
ridiculous  at  all,  considering  that  half 
the  persons  we  meet  in  life,  are  less  real 
and  less  interesting  than  these  beings  of 
the  imagination.  In  this  way  the  nov- 
elist becomes  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
world.  We  are  thankful  for  his  company 
not  only  when  all  is  well  with  us,  but 
when  we  are  sick  or  sorry,  and  shut  out 
less  familiar  friends.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  poorer  professors  of  the  art,  but 
how  much  more  of  him  in  whose  works 
there  was  always  a  true  reflex  of  the 
actual  existence  in  which  he  took  a  man- 
ful share — not  that  of  a  scholar  in  his 
study,  but  of  a  living  and  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  society  he  described.  Mr. 
Trollope  was  no  specialist,  to  use  a  word 
which  has  not  much  acceptance  with  the 
English  mind,  yet  in  literature  has  always 
given  its  professors  a  decided  advantage. 
He  was  not  a  philosopher  like  George 
Eliot,  nor  a  humorist  like  Thackeray, 
His  mind  did  not  concentrate  upon  any 
individual  view  of  existence,  nor  was 
there  that  relation  between  the  different 
parts  of  his  work  which  some  great  nov- 
elists have  aimed  at.  We  might  almost 
say  that  his  selection  of  subjects  was  ac- 
cidental, and  that  he  took  whatever  came 
.  uppermost  with  a  general  sense  of  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  what  he  took  up,  rather 
than  a  particular  impulse  within  to  search 
into  the  depths  of  human  motive,  or  to 
discover  its  endless  discrepancies  and 
shortcomings.  He  was  a  story-teller 
rather  than  an  analyst  or  moralist,  al- 
though no  man  ever  took  more  pains  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  mind  justified 
to  itself  a  certain  course  of  action. 
Wherever  he  held  his  lantern  there  came 
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into  light  within  its  circle  a  little  world,  a 
microcosm,  with  everything  going  on  in 
little  which  goes  on  at  large  in  the  uni- 
verse. Spots  that  had  been  dim  before 
thus  came  into  sight,  all  throbbing  with 
life  and  motion.  When  he  did  concen- 
trate the  light  the  illumination  was  worth 
almost  as  much  as  the  best,  and  Barches- 
ter  comes  in  many  points  little  short  of  the 
streets  and  booths  of  Vanity  Fair.  But 
though  he  did  not  always  do  this,  he  was 
always  capable  at  a  moment's  notice  of 
clearing  a  little  plot  around  him  from  out 
the  undiscovered,  and  showing  us  groups 
as  animated,  as  restless  in  their  busy  pre- 
occupations, loving  and  hating  and  pur- 
suing their  personal  objects  with  all  the 
ease  and  unconsciousness  of  real  life. 

It  would  be  vain  to  calculate  what  Mr. 
Trollope  might  have  done  had  he  been 
shut  up,  by  nature  and  circumstances, 
within  one  circle,  and  left  us  only  the 
half-dozen  stories  which  embody  the 
History  of  Barset,  with  the  more  careful 
elaboration  which  leisure  and  concen- 
tration would  have  given.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  every  artist  fmds  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  his  working,  and  that 
in  doing  what  he  has  to  do  according  to 
his  natural  lights  he  is  doing  the  best 
which  can  be  got  from  him.  But  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  from  the  reader  either 
the  same  attention  or  the  same  faith  for 
twenty  or  thirty  literary  productions 
which  he  gives  to  four  or  five.  The 
instinct  of  nature  is  against  the  prolific 
worker.  In  this  way  a  short  life,  a  lim- 
ited period  of  activity  are  much  the  best 
for  art ;  and  a  long  period  of  labor, 
occupied  by  an  active  mind  and  fertile- 
faculties,  tell  against,  and  not  for  the 
writer.  It  is  a  sort  of  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  man  who  does  little  is 
likely  to  do  that  little  better  than  the 
man  who  does  much.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
suffered  from  this  natural  and  by  no 
means  unjustified  prejudice.  He  has 
been  discussed  since  his  death  with  a  cer- 
tain condescension  and  careless  praise, 
as  if  the  industry  and  regularity  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and 
which  are  so  meritorious  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  were  his  chief  qualities.  But 
those  individual-  characteristics  have  in 
reality  no  more  to  do  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  true  estimate  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  genius  is  to  be  formed,  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 


idle  and  irregular  instead,  turning  day 
into  night,  and  producing  nothing  except 
under  the  pressure  of  the  printer's  devil 
at  the  door.  We  have  all  heard  of  such 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  curiously 
enough  the  public  mind  is  more  disposed 
to  judge  them  favorably  than  it  is  to 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  those  who 
pursue  the  literary  profession  with  the 
same  devotion  and  steadiness  which  is 
necessary  in  every  other.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  caprice  of 
the  ordinary  standard  on  this  point.  In 
every  other  craft,  however,  it  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  higher  gifts,  the  close 
and  constant  labor  of  the  workman  is 
put  to  the  credit  of  his  work.  J^ot  even 
the  painter,  the  nearest  parallel  we  can 
think  of,  is  expected  to  wait  for  special 
inspiration  or  damned  with  faint  praise 
as  "industrious"  and  "meritorious," 
because  he  works  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  day.  But  up  to  the  present 
moment  this  is  still  the  familiar  thing  to 
say  of  Mr.  Trollope.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  Scott,  who,  indeed,  has  gone 
through  many  phases  of  critical  disap- 
proval on  the  same  ground — and  in  such 
company  our  story-teller  need  have  little 
objection  to  go  down  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  What  posterity  may  say  seems 
a  thing  of  which  no  generation  can  justly 
judge,  few  things  in  the  world  being 
more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which 
contemporary  judgments  are  annulled, 
the  lofty  abased,  and  the  lowly  exalted 
by  the  progress  of  time  and  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  human  opinion.  But 
we  feel  well  assured  that  the  group  of 
novels  upon  which  Mr,  Trollope's  fame 
chiefly  rests  will  survive  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  "and  true  pictures  of 
English  life  in  our  age,  from  which  our 
grandchildren  may  learn  the  fashion  of 
our  living.  The  "  Chronicles  of  Barset'' 
are  more  true  to  general  English  society 
than  had  they  been  devoted  to  those  im- 
passioned and  tragical  impersonations  of 
human  character  which  give  a  higher 
poetic  value  to  the  works  of  one  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  contemporaries,  or  to  those 
extraordinary  renderings  of  a  typical 
form  of  the  lower  life  which  have  made 
the  fortune  of  another.  The  extraordi- 
nary force  of  such  portraiture  as  that 
of  Rosamond  in  "  Middlemarch,"  or,  in 
still  higher  lines,  of  Tito  in  "  Romola," 
detracts  by  its  very  grandeur  from  the 
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proportions  of  the  surrounding  groups, 
which  would  be  more  than  human  were 
they  all  capable  of  such  heroic  treatment. 
In  the  same  way,  though  with  a  wonder- 
ful difference,  »Sam  Weller  and  Mrs. 
Gamp  destroy  the  unity  of  any  picture, 
by  absorbing  to  themselves  whenever  they 
are  present  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
who  takes  up  the  books  in  which  they 
appear,  for  them  and  not  for  any  other 
qualities  in  the  tale.  Thus  both  on  the 
higher  and  lower  levels,  these  great 
writers,  while  furnishing  what  nobody 
but  themselves  could  furnish,  in  the  way 
of  individual  creation,  are  less  fair  and 
sound  historians  of  English  life  in  the 
general  than  the  man  whose  lesser 
genius  produced  no  such  intense  light, 
but  shed  an  equable  illumination  upon  the 
secondary  heights  and  hollows,  and  set 
before  us  one  with  another,  the  great  and 
small,  the  common  and  the  noble,  the 
beautiful  and  the  homely,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  natural  rules  of  perspective, 
and  to  those  subduing  and  equalizing  in- 
fluences which  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
live  with  each  other,  and  tranquilly  side 
by  side  to  carry  on  our  different  threads 
of  existence.  Mr.  Trollope  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  this  general  landscape, 
the  level  of  real  life,  in  which  no  one 
towers  disproportionately  above  his 
neighbors.  We  do  not  seek  special 
scenes,  or  the  development  of  special 
characters,  when  we  return  to  the 
histories  of  the  warden,  the  dean,  or  the 
doctor,  but  pursue  our  way  well  pleased 
about  the  Barchester  streets,  glad  to 
meet  a  familiar  face  round  every  corner  ; 
or  set  out  into  the  country  to  visit  Arch- 
deacon Grantley  at  his  Rectory,  or  poor 
Mr,  Crawley  in  his  poor  parsonage  with 
an  untiring  interest  in  everything,  and 
pleasant  recognition  of  all  we  meet.  It 
13  altogether  different  from  the  interest, 
either  tragic  or  comic,  which  makes  us 
see  one  figure  everywhere,  and  passes 
with  a  little  impatience  through  the  less 
important  surroundings  to  get  to  the 
central  interest.  In  Mr.  Trollope' s 
books  the  interest  is  diffused  throughout 
all,  it  quickens  here  and  slackens  there 
with  a  genuine  and  natural  fluctuation  ; 
nobody  will  fail  specially  to  remark  Mr. 
Harding's  delicate  old  figure  in  the  road, 
the  delightful,  energetic  bustle  of  the 
Archdeacon,  or  that  less  excellent, 
because   more   conventional,    but   most 


popular  of  all,  Mrs.  Proudie,  at  the 
palace  ;  but  even  their  eminence  does 
not  make  us  at  all  indifferent  to  all  the 
other  innumerable  human  folk  who  in- 
habit the  little  episcopal  town,  and  the 
fresh-breathing  country  with  its  muddy 
lanes  and  long  distances.  Even  Thack- 
eray, with  his  finer  and  more  powerful 
touch,  has  not  done  just  the  same  for 
the  history  of  the  age  ;  for  all  his  deal- 
ings are  with  Society,  the  modes  of  which 
are  more  artificial  and  its  laws  more  con- 
tinuous. Old  Lady  Kew  is  so  real  that 
we  know  the  very  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  regard  her  with  a  mixture  of  affection 
and  abhorrence,  which  is  more  genuine 
than  our  sentiments  toward  many  of  our 
most  familiar  friends,  but  there  is  not 
very  much  distinction  between  that  won- 
derful old  figure,  and  the  old  Baroness 
of  the  early  Georgian  age,  whom  we 
meet  in  "  The  Virginians  ;"  the  specfes 
continues  forever.  And  such  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  case  with  all  expos- 
itions of  that  fine  mixture  of  the  artificial 
and  the  savage,  of  the  hungry  human 
self-interest  and  fictitious  restraint,  which 
is  called  Society.  But  Barchester  is  as 
entirely  the  England  of  our  time  as  Bath 
in  "  Northanger  Abbey"  represents  the 
England  of  Miss  Austen's.  The  one  pict- 
ure is  larger,  not  so  delicate  as  the  other, 
and  they  are  as  different  in  sentiment  as 
in  costume  ;  but  when  the  world  is  as  far 
in  advance  of  Trollope,  as  we  are  now  of 
Miss  Austen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  little  cathedral  town,  with 
its  dignitaries,  the  country  parsonages, 
the  poor  clergy,  the  little  social  circles 
all  about,  will  form  as  important  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  time  as 
hers  is  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  more 
for  a  novelist. 

The  note  of  defence,  even  of  excuse, 
which  creeps  into  what  we  may  say  be- 
longs to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trollope  wrote 
a  great  deal  besides,  to  which  indeed  the 
same  words  are  applicable,  but  in  a  less 
satisfactory  way.  He  produced  many 
books  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  honest  supply  for  a  demand,  on  the 
best  principles  of  political  economy,  ex- 
ecuted with  care  and  skill  and  trangress- 
ing  no  law  of  honorable  work  ;  char- 
acteristic too,  yet  on  a  very  much  lower 
level.  Many  of  these  we  will  willingly 
allow   to  drop   back  again  into  mother 
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earth,  and  be  seen  no  more,  with  no  re- 
proach to  the  writer  if  no  glory.  But 
the  best  of  Anthony  Trollope  will  be  in- 
scribed in  the  historic  and  social  annals 
of  the  country,  and  will  show  our  great 
grandchildren  many  a  characteristic 
picture  of  those  days  when  Victoria  was 
Queen. 

The  readers  of  Good  Words  have  had 
special  links  of  connection  with  the  friend 
whom  we  have  all  lost.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  began  to  contribute  to  these  pages 
some  of  the  short  stories  in  which  he 
was  excellent.  In  1863  there  occurred  an 
almost  romantic  episode  in  literature, 
when  the  first  important  story  written  by 
him  for  these  pages  was  found  unsuitable 
by  our  high-minded  editor,  Norman 
Macleod,  and  omitted,  though  at  a  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  Mr.  Trollope  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  do.  But 
Dr.  Macleod's  courage  and  conscientious 
determination  to  admit  nothing  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  periodical  were 
in  their  way  heroic.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  the  episode  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  periodical  literature.  Since  then 
many  a  page  from  his  hand  has  enter- 
tained our  readers,  and  the  last  of  his 
published  stories  had  just  appeared  in 
Good  Words  when  his  life,  too,  ended  ; 
not  without  warning,  nor  prematurely, 
yet  at  an  age  when  he  was  still  in  full 


vigor,  and  might  still  have  lived,  and 
rode,  and  written,  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  It  is  curious  to  remember  how 
recently  he  had  played  with  the  idea  of 
an  arbitrary  conclusion  to  life  at  the  age 
he  just  lived  to  reach,  in  the  amusing 
and  original  chapter  of  imaginary  history 
called  the  Fixed  Period.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  he  felt  how  little  occasion 
there  was  for  dying,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed a  man  was  to  enjoy  life  at  sixty- 
seven,  that  he  put  forth  at  that  age  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tor for  the  honorable  extinction  of  ex- 
istence ;  but  the  coincidence  is  curious. 
The  great  novelist  is  dead,  at  peace  and 
in  honor  with  all  men,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  that  is  bitter  or  painful,  but  an 
honorable  name,  a  reputation  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  and  the  example 
of  a  life  full  of  useful  exertion.  He  did 
much  in  his  life  to  restore  character  and 
credit  to  the  literary  profession,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  no  mere  writer, 
but  a  man  thoroughly  experimented  in 
the  world,  and  knowing  the  life  which 
he  illustrated.  There  is  no  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  novelist,  but  its  roll  con- 
tains many  a  less  notable  name  than  that 
of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  has  in  his 
generation  been  as  much  the  faithful 
servant  of  England  as  if  he  had  fought 
half  a  hundred  battles. — Good  Words. 
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A  BRIGHT  afternoon  in  May,  Doctor 
Henderson  the  renowned  archaeological 
savant,  is  briskly  wending  his  way  to 
the  British  Museum,  when,  not  fctr  from 
Mudie's,  his  quick  trot  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested, a  black  kid  glove  grasps  his  yel- 
low dogskin,  and  a  crisp  rapid  utterance 
greets  his  ear. 

"  Oh  !  Doctor  Henderson,  how  do 
you  do  ?  Such  an  age  since  I  have  seen 
or  heard  from  you  !  Where  have  you 
been  hiding?  You  don't  look  very 
well.  Your  face  is  pimply  !  You  know 
your  face  is  to  me  a  thermometer  indi- 
cating the  state  of  your  heart,  and  just 
now  I  conclude  from  its  appearance 
that  the  current  of  your  life  is  not  run- 


ning smooth.  These  pimples  are  the 
visible  signs  of  an  inner  disturbance.  I 
have  it  !  You  have  fallen  in  love  at 
last.  There — I  have  guessed,  and  you 
are  blushing." 

This  voluble,  indiscreet  speech  is  de- 
livered by  Miss  Batchelor,  a  short, 
wiry,  middle-aged  spinster,  the  pet  aver- 
sion of  Doctor  Henderson,  who  is  a  shy 
reserved  man.  He  is  now  blushing  all 
over;  and,  feeling  mightily  uncomfort- 
able, tries  to  rush  away  from  this  im- 
portunate woman. 

*'  No,  no,  you  are  not  going  to  es- 
cape. Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  shall  be 
as  mute  as  a   fish." 

"  I   think  I  have  got  the  measles," 
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he  replied,  in  a  thin,  unvibrating  voice. 
"  You  know  they  are  catching,  so  you 
had  better  let  me  go." 

"  Nonsense,  you  are  too  ancient  for 
that  complaint.  No,  no  it  is  another 
ailment  that  has  got  hold  of  you — one 
that,  like  the  measles,  the  older  you 
are,  the  worse  the  attack. ' ' 

She  gives  a  snort,  and  her  steel  gray 
eyes  seem  to  pierce  into  the  very  mar- 
row of  Doctor  Henderson's  bones. 

"  I  don't  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 
I  love  all  your  sex.  Now  won't  that 
satisfy  you  ?  At  least  for  the  pres- 
ent— " 

"  I  like  mystery.  There  is  some- 
thing up  with  you.  How  delightful  lo 
see  that  you  have,  at  last,  been  caught 
in  Cupid's  net  !  Though  I  am  not 
married,  yet  I  preach  matrimony.  Still 
there  are  some  items  I  hold  de  rigueur 
securing  conjugal  happiness — suitability 
of  age,  temperament,  and   filthy  lucre." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  As  soon 
as  I  have  found  these  indispensable  req- 
uisites, I'll  come  to  you  for  your  bene- 
diction." 

With  this  Parthian  dart,  Doctor  Hen- 
derson manages  to  escape,  but  the  little 
detective  in  petticoats  follows  him  into 
the  British  Museum.  As  he  does  not 
turn  round,  he  is  unconscious  that  she 
is  watching  his  movements,  and  he 
makes  his  way  into  the  sculpture  gal- 
lery. Then  putting  up  his  eye-glass, 
he  peers  eagerly  all  round.  Miss  Batch- 
elor,  taking  up  her  post  behind  a  big 
torso,  perceives  the  sudden  commotion 
produced  in  Doctor  Henderson  by  the 
sight  of  a  very  pretty  girl-student  draw- 
ing the  Ilyssus. 

His  knees  seem  to  give  way  under 
him  ;  he  is  rooted  to  the  spot  ;  a  crim- 
son hue  overspreads  his  thoughtful,  but 
not  handsome  face.  His  hair,  beard, 
and  moustache  being  of  the  same  fiery 
tone,  he  looks  at  that  moment  like  a 
haystack  in  conflagration. 

The  young  lady  turns  round,  and  see- 
ing the  doctor  standing  behind  her, 
rises  from  her  seat  to  greet  him.  She  is 
tall  and  graceful,  with  deep  blue  eyes 
full  of  softness  and  light,  shaded  by  long 
curling  black  lashes.  The  eyebrows 
are  straight  and  dark,  the  face  oval  and 
pale.  Her  small  head  is  thickly  cover- 
ed with  golden  brown  hair,  worn  a  la 
grecque.     She  is  dressed  in   an   olive- 


green  serge,  draped  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Greek  garment.  The 
whole  presentment  is  classic  and  lovely. 

"  A  case  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
whispers  an  attendant  to  a  stone-mason, 
and  they  both  gaze  at  the  pair.  "  But 
she  can't  care  for  such  a  queer-looking 
little  man  ;  he  is  like  one  of  them  terra- 
cotta figures  of  satyrs  in  the  glass-case 
off  there." 

"Women  be  such  rum  creatures," 
retorts  the  mason  ;  "  there's  no  reason 
for  their  fancies,"  and  he  goes  off,  leav- 
ing the  attendant  to  watch  the  flirtation 
from  his  corner  behind  the  Pediment  of 
the  Parthenon. 

"  You  are  rather  late,  Doctor  Hen- 
derson," exclaims  the  young  lady,  look- 
ing at  her  dainty  Geneva  watch." 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  was  detained  by  a 
terrible  bore." 

Miss  Batchelor  snorts  behind  the 
torso.  "  I  will  make  him  pay  for  that 
remark,"  she  mutters  to  herself. 

"  You  are  getting  on  with  your  draw- 
ing but  it  still  wants  m.ore  bone  and 
muscle.  It  is  a  little  woolly,"  says 
Doctor  Henderson,  drawing  her  atten- 
tion to  the  subtle  rendering  of  the  anat- 
omy, till  little  by  little,  his  thin  voice 
seems  to  grow  intense,  animated  by 
enthusiasm. 

"  How  you  do  give  soul  to  these  mar- 
bles when  you  speak  !"  she  exclaims, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  ecstat- 
ic. "  Like  Prometheus,  you  give  them 
life." 

He  blushes  again,  "  I  wish  I  could 
give  life  to  these  glorious  women  on  the 
Pediment,  and  find  out  from  them  all 
the  secrets  of  Phidias." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  too,  too  delight- 
ful," she  murmurs.  They  go  wander- 
ing about  the  Elgin  Room,  stopping  to 
look  at  the  friezes  and  metopes  which 
he  is  explaining,  while  her  chief  pre- 
occupation, is  in  her  own  picturesque 
pose. 

Miss  Batchelor  now  leaves  her  hiding- 
place,  makes  her  way  to  the  attendant, 
and  pretending  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
sculpture,  asks  him  questions  about  the 
different  statues.  The  worthy  man  is 
grandly  ignorant  of  Greek  art,  and  can 
answer  none  of  her  inquiries.  "Then 
can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  young 
lady  in  the  olive-green  dress  .'''' 

"Yes,"  he  says,  with  much  unction; 
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"  that  is  Miss  Mordaunt  ;  she  has  been 
drawing  here  for  the  last  six  months." 

"  Does  that  little  man  often  come 
here  ?"  asks  Miss  Batchelor,  pointing  to 
Doctor  Henderson. 

"  Lor,  ma'am,  he  is  here  three  times 
a  week.  It  is  a  regular  case,  that  it  is," 
wilh  a  wink  of  his  eye. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  in  a 
black  velveteen  coat,  with  long  fair  hair, 
and  dreamy  blue  eyes,  saunters  into  the 
Elgin  Room.  He  is  disti/?gue-\ooking, 
original  and  slightly  affected. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  eagerly  inquires  Miss 
Batchelor. 

"  Oh,  that's  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope." 

"  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  !  The  famous 
social  star  !  I  have  just  been  looking  at 
his  photograph.  He  is  singular-look- 
ing ;  does  he  often  come  to  see  Miss 
Mordaunt  ?" 

"  Not  so  often  as  the  other  little 
gent." 

Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  slides  up  to 
Miss  Mordaunt,  taking  no  notice  what- 
ever of  Doctor  Henderson.  He  takes 
her  hand  in  his  big  palm,  presses  it, 
bends  his  flowing  locks  over  her  head 
and  carries  her  off  to  a  statue  by  Praxit- 
eles. 

Doctor  Henderson's  concentrated  re- 
pression of  anger,  amuses  the  unseen 
spectator  of  the  little  comedy.  Though 
Miss  Mordaunt  smiles  sweetly  at  him, 
he  departs  looking  like  an  angry  terrier 
ready  to  bark  and  bite,  followed  by 
Miss  Batchelor,  full  of  glee  at  being  on 
the  scent  of  what  appears  to  her  a  com- 
plicated love  affair. 

Doctor  Henderson  lived  with  his 
widowed  sister  Mrs.  Lawrie,  in  a  pretty 
house  near  the  Chelsea  Embankment. 
Although  forty-nine  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  married,  indeed,  till  lately,  he 
was  hardly  in  circumstances  to  justify 
him  doing  so  ;  but  now  fame  had  found 
him  out.  A  history  of  his  on  "  Ancient 
Egypt,"  embracing  all  the  learning,  re- 
search, and  theories  of  European 
scholars  on  the  subject,  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  attention  and  homage  of 
the  various  scientific  and  archaeological 
societies  of  the  Continent,  and  the  re- 
views and  periodicals  swelled  the 
chorus.  That  heterogeneous  section  of 
humanity  called  "  society"  lavished  on 
him  invitations  to  dinners  and  soirees, 
but  it  had  no  attraction  for  the  shy  little 


scholar.  He  possessed  none  of  the 
small  coin  that  passes  current  in  lieu  of 
interchange  of  ideas  ;  gossip  had  no 
charm  for  him  ;  the  politics  of  the  day 
he  thought  vulgar,  so  he  declined  the 
honors  of  lionship.  His  sister  was  de- 
voted to  him,  and  made  his  home  com- 
fortable. On  the  evening  of  his  rencon- 
tre with  Miss  Batchelor,  Mrs.  Lawrie 
noticed  that  her  brother  looked  wearied 
and  dispirited.  He  was  reclining  in  an 
arm-chair  ;  by  his  side  stood  a  table 
laden  with  books,  manuscripts  and  peri- 
odicals. The  walls  of  the  room  were 
covered  with  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  Greek  and  Roman  chefs 
d'ceuvre ;  in  the  recesr.es  were  placed 
casts  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  of  Hercules,  etc.  All 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  taste  of  the 
scholar  and  the  artist.  Seated  in  his 
favorite  arm-chair  under  a  bust  of 
Homer,  the  little  sage  looks  at  his  best. 
His  head  is  firmly  shaped  and  intellect- 
ual, the  fore-brain  well  developed,  and 
there  is  a  kindly  almost  tender  expres- 
sion in  his  sagacious,  deep-set  eyes. 
He  is  wrapped  in  a  gray  dressing-gown 
reaching  to  his  heels,  which  heels  are 
encased  in  beautiful  slippers  worked  for 
him  by  his  sister. 

"You  are  not  smoking,  James,  this 
evening.  What's  the  matter,  dear?" 
she  exclaims,  coming  up  to  him  and 
peering  anxiously  into  his  face.  "  Are 
you  out  of  sorts  ?  That  Museum  tires 
you." 

"  I  do  feel  tired,  Lucy.  I  met  Miss 
Batchelor,  and  she  is  as  rude  as  ever. 
She  told  me  1  had  pimples.  What 
an  ill-bred  woman  to  make  such  re- 
marks." 

Mrs.  Lawrie  puts  up  her  eye-glass. 

"  I  do  see  three  small  pimples,  but 
what  of  that  ?  Surely  that's  not  the 
cause  of  your  depression." 

The  postman  knocks  and  the  servant 
hands  Doctor  Henderson  a  note  in  a 
small,  female  handwriting. 

"  Oh  !  That's  a  billet-doux,  James  ! 
Yes,  I  know  that  writing,"  she  contin- 
ues, giving  a  sly  wink  at  her  brother  ; 
"  it  is  from  Miss  Mordaunt.  I  believe 
she  has  taken  a  real  fancy  to  you." 

He  smiles,  blushes,  and  opens  the 
envelope.  The  letter  is  written  on 
thick,  rough,  gray  paper,  exhaling  a 
strong  odor  of  violets. 
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"  Dear  Doctor  Henderson, 

"  Why  did  you  rush  away  from  the 
Museum  without  saying  good-by  ?  I 
wanted  so  much  to  talk  to  you  instead 
of  to  that  affected,  conceited  Walter 
Stanhope  !  1  do  so  hope  you  will  got 
to  Lady  Grey's  dance  three  weeks 
hence.  I  want  to  dance  with  you  ;  and 
should  you  not  like  to  see  me  in  my 
Greek  dress,  which  I  have  most  minute- 
ly copied  from  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
women  on  the  Pediment  of  the  Parthe- 
non ?  I  know  you  don't  care  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  you  tower  too  high  above  us  for 
that  ;  but  now  and  then,  just  for  a 
change,  you  might  cast  down  a  look  at 
us  poor  soulless  mortals,  making  fools 
of  ourselves.  Hoping  to  see  you  very 
soon  again,  where  you  know  I  am  now 
to  be  found, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"  Violet  Mordaunt." 

Doctor  Henderson  neither  showed 
nor  read  out  this  epistle  to  his  sister, 
but  the  radiant  look  on  his  tell-tale  face 
assured  her  that  the  contents  were  satis- 
factory. 

"  I  hope,  James,  Miss  Mordaunt  is 
really  a  nice  girl.  I  should  not  like  you 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  fast,  insincere 
woman,  however  lovely  she  might  be, 
and  Miss  Mordaunt  is  lovely.  When 
you  marry,  it  must  be  to  a  genuinely 
charming  woman.  Indeed,  I  don't 
think  any  one  good  enough  for  so  great 
and  good  a  man.'' 

He  draws  her  to  him,  and  kissing  her 
affectionately,  declares  he  has  no  inten- 
tion to  marry  at  present,  but  owns  that 
Miss  Mordaunt's  beauty  has  attracted 
him,  and  that  her  sympathy  with  his 
work  he  finds  delightful.  Mrs.  Lawrie 
felt  persuaded  that  her  brother  was  in 
love,  though  too  shy  to  confess  it  even 
to  her  :  so  she  determined  to  cultivate 
Miss  Mordaunt  and  that  same  evening 
despatched  her  a  note  begging  her  to 
come  and  dine  with  them  the  following 
Saturday. 

Miss  Mordaunt  lived  in  a  house  in 
Sloane  Street  with  her  maiden  aunt, 
Miss  Westbrook.  She  was  an  orphan  ; 
her  father  who  had  been  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  India,  had  died  there,  and  her 
mother  survived  him  but  a  few  months, 
so  Miss  Westbrook  took  upon  herself 


the  entire  charge  of  her  young  niece. 
Her  early  years  had  been  spent  in 
Yorkshire  on  the  Moors,  walking,  rid- 
ing, and  leading  altogether  a  healthy 
life.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  last 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  London, 
where  her  beauty,  having  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  society,  went  through  the  nota- 
ble process  of  being  photographed,  and 
paragraphed  in  the  social  weeklies. 
Her  aunt  was  horrified  at  her  niece's 
sudden  notoriety.  Flattery  was  doing 
her  no  good,  and  she  was  fast  becoming 
self-conscious,  artificial,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  The  aunt  looked  out  for  some 
agreeable  parti,  but  Miss  Mordaunt 
was  in  no  hurry  to  marry,  and  actually 
refused  several  eligible  offers.  The 
aunt  felt  perplexed  ;  the  two  no  longer 
pulled  well  together.  Violet  Mordaunt 
was  an  adept  in  the  aesthetic  creed,  wor- 
shipped Mantegna  and  Botticelli,  wore 
B.otticelli  gowns,  had  the  cut  of  her  gar- 
ments copied  from  the  National  Gallery  ; 
hues  and  tints  were  dyed  to  suit  her  whim ; 
collars  and  cuffs  were  eschewed,  her  hat 
had  a  studied,  battered,  forlorn  shape  ; 
lilies  and  sunflowers  were  alsvays  at  her 
command,  either  for  her  dress,  or  her 
boudoir  ;  blue  china,  peacock  feathers, 
bright  hued  scraps  of  drapery  hung 
about  her  drawing-room.  She  cultivat- 
ed a  woe-begone  expression,  grew  pale, 
her  very  hair  seemed  gradually  to  change 
color,  and  was  now  a  Titian  gold.  Her 
aunt  protested,  but  a  quoi  bon.  Violet 
called  her  a  Philistine,  incapable  of  see- 
ing or  loving  the  Beautiful.  Was  she 
not  adored  by  the  budding  poets  and 
fledgling  painters?  Could  woman  soar 
or  aim  higher  ? 

A  couple  of  days  after  her  encounter 
with  Doctor  Henderson,  Miss  Batchelor 
called  on  Mrs.  Lawrie.  The  impetuous 
spinster  was  in  her  element — a  love  affair 
with  all  its  pros  and  cons  to  be  discuss- 
ed. Miss  Batchelor's  outward  appear- 
ance gave  the  key  to  her  chief  charac- 
teristic sharpness — thin,  wiry,  bloodless. 
She  always  wore  a  black  dress,  and 
shawl  tightly  drawn  across  her  narrow 
shoulders,  and  her  black  poke  bonnet 
was  determinedly  tied  under  her  pointed 
chin.  Her  long,  flat  feet  were  shod  in 
ample  boots  to  allow  her  to  roam  about 
with  ease.  Her  meagre,  black-kid- 
gloved  hand  had  always  a  tight  hold  of 
an  umbrella.     She  despised  the  conven- 
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tionalities  of  society,  and  was  terribly 
straightforward  and  inquisitive,  asking 
in  the  most  point-blank  way  questions 
the  most  indiscreet.  She  was  a  great 
political  economist,  was  well  up  in 
universal  history  ;  was  versed  in  lore, 
and  had  travelled  much.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  her  youth,  but  her  lover 
died,  and  she  now  consoled  herself  and 
beguiled  the  time  by  looking  after  the 
love  affairs  of  other  people,  which  she 
generally  muddled  by  her  interference. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Lawrie,  she  asked  for  Doctor  Hender- 
son, and  hearing  he  was  absent  gave  her 
usual  little  snort.  That  snort  was  a 
significant  sound,  it  meant  danger 
ahead  : 

"  He  is  never  at  home,  better  engag- 
ed— of  course  you  think  he  goes  to  the 
British  Museum  to  work  ?" 

"  I  know  he  is  working  very  hard," 
answered  Mrs.  Lawrie,  blushing.  "  In- 
deed he  is  knocking  himself  quite   up." 

Miss  Batchelor  laughs  a  hard,  dry 
laugh. 

"  It's  not  work  that  is  knocking  him 
up,  the  poor  fellow  is  in  love — mind  my 
words.  Bessie  Batchelor  can  see  into  a 
milestone." 

"If  he  is  in  love,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  for  his  sake,"  replies  Mrs.  Lawrie, 
drawing  herself  up. 

"  That  depends.  I  have  seen  Miss 
Mordaunt  ;  she  is  pretty,  but  I  don't 
approve  of  her  style.  She  looks  affect- 
ed, indeed  something  of  a  lunatic  ;  I 
am. sure  her  hair  is  dyed."  , 

"  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  a 
girl.  I  have  seen  her,  and  I  think  that 
burnished  gold  hair  of  hers  is  becom- 
ing." 

"  Becoming  or  not,  it  is  not  natural, 
and  I  verily  believe  she  dare  not  wash 
her  face  in  public,  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  after  cold  water  had 
been  applied.  Look  at  me,  I  have 
never  put  a  dab  even  of  violet  powder 
on  my  face." 

Mrs.  Lawrie  smiles,  and  in  her  heart 
thinks  a  little  make-up  would  improve 
that  keen,  sallow  face. 

"  You'  smile,  because  you  think  I 
would  look  the  better  for  it.  But  if  I 
were  to  become  a  duchess  by  painting, 
I  would  not  do  it.  Men  are  such  fools  ! 
Honesty  and  simplicity  never  charm 
them,  nothing  but  the  humbug  and  fri- 


volity of  silly  girls  attract  them.  Lords 
of  the  Creation  indeed  !  Your  brother 
may  know  a  great  deal  about  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  the  Sphinxes  and  the 
Ptolomies,  but  he'll  be  the  greatest  fool 
of  them  all,  if  he  falls  in  love  ;  some 
one  ought  to  look  after  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  interfering,  but 
of  course  I  shall  know  Miss  Mordaunt  : 
however,  I  think  you  are  hasty  in  your 
conclusion.  I  believe  you  are  mis- 
taken. Miss  Batchelor," 

"  Your  brother  does  not  look  well. 
I  noticed  pimples,  a  sign  of  disturbance 
of  the  blood.  I  am  certain  he  is  in 
love.  Miss  Mordaunt  will  have  money 
— on  this  score  it  will  be  all  right  ;  and 
perhaps  you  can  influence  her  not  to 
make  such  a  guy  of  herself.  I  hate 
affectation.  Then  she  is  an  admirer  of 
that  conceited  youth  Walter  Stanhope," 

"  I  regret  that  certainly,"  exclaims 
Mrs.  Lawrie,  rather  sadly. 

Miss  Batchelor,  no  doubt  feeling  she 
had  said  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Lawrie 
uncomfortable,  takes  her  departure. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  appointed  Sat- 
urday, a  hansom  drew  up  at  Doctor 
Henderson's  door,  and  out  of  it  jumped 
Miss  Mordaunt  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
huge  bouquet  of  fresh  roses,  which  she 
presented  to  Mrs.  Lawrie.  Violet  Mor- 
daunt looked  lovely  in  a  simple  white 
muslin  dress,  with  a  broad  yellow  silk 
sash  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses  fas- 
tened just  under  her  chin. 

'*  What  a  shame  to  think  so  sweet  a 
girl  could  make  up  !"  thought  Mrs, 
Lawrie,  looking  admiringly  at  her, 
"  Miss  Batchelor  must  be  a  hornet." 

During  dinner  Violet  made  herself 
particularly  agreeable,  addressing  her 
conversation  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Lawrie,  but 
casting  a  pretty  pleading  glance  now 
and  then  at  Doctor  Henderson.  As  for 
him,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
felt  himself  a  boy  once  more.  When 
quite  a  youth,  James  Henderson  had 
been  passionately  in  love,  but  was  too 
poor  to  marry,  and  his  bonnie  Scotch 
lassie  married  another  -suitor  and  died  a 
year  after.  This  had  been  his  only  love 
affair,  and  it  was  twenty  years  after  it 
that  he  met  Violet  Mordaunt. 

Mrs.  Lawrie  thought  her  charming  ; 
her  voice  sweet,  and  her  manner  caress- 
ing— a  wee  bit  affected,  now  and  then, 
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just  a  tinge  :  but  she  saw  no  sign  or 
token  to  make  her  think  she  cared  really 
for  her  brother.  Nothing  but  gratified 
vanity  at  being  admired  by  an  illus- 
trious man.  That  he  was  bewitched 
was  evident.  ^  He  was  transformed, 
even  his  dress  betokened  unusual  care. 
He  escorted  Miss  Mordaunt  home,  and 
was  two  hours  absent.  All  these  signs 
pointed  in  one  direction — love — and 
she  trembled  for  the  little  sage  ;  an  ill- 
adjusted  marriage  would  put  an  end  to 
his  work,  his  fame,  his  place,  and  per- 
haps his  life. 

Violet  Mordaunt  exacted  a  promise 
from  Doctor  Henderson,  that  he  would 
come  to  the  ball  where  she  was  to  wear 
her  Greek  dress,  and  that  he  would 
dance  the  first  quadrille  with  her.  He 
so  longed  to  feel  his  arm  round  her  pli- 
ant waist,  to  feel  her  heart  beat  against 
his,  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  he  could  not  dance.  The  delight 
of  whirling  her  round  in  a  wallz  ! — the 
mere  thought  of  the  possibility  almost 
threw  him  into  a  fever.  He  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  nor  work  by  day — Greece 
and  old  Egypt  vanished  into  the  distant 
centuries.  The  morning  after  the  din- 
ner, his  sister  caught  him  actually  prac- 
tising the  polka  step,  but  she  gave  no 
sign. 

After  this,  iMrs.  Lawrie  noticed  that 
his  movements  became  mysterious.  He 
returned  a  couple  of  hours  later  in  the 
evenings,  and  she  remarked  that  he  had 
a  small  parcel  always  bulging  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  seemed  so  eager  to  escape 
being  questioned  that  she  abstained  from 
it.  He  looked  in  better  health,  his  eyes 
were  brighter,  and  his  complexion 
clearer.  Mysterious  noises,  such  as  -a 
sudden  plunge,  quick  trottings  and  run- 
nings were  heard  from  his  room  up- 
stairs. When  he  emerged  from  his  sanc- 
tum, he  cast  shy,  distrustful  glances, 
like  one  who  is  hiding  a  guilty  secret. 
Mrs.  Lawtie  was  puzzled  and  uneasy  ; 
was  her  brother's  mind  giving  way 
either  from  hard  work,  or  from  love  ? 

One  morning  she  went  into  his  room 
to  put  back  some  socks  of  his  she  had 
mended,  when  looking  into  his  drawers, 
she  found  hidden  in  a  corner  a  pair  of 
dancing  shoes,  wrapped  in  the  brown 
paper  she  recognized  to  have  seen  peep- 
ing out  of  his  coat  pocket.  This  dis- 
covery produced  a  thrilling  effect,   the 


5-cales  fell  from  the  poor  lady's  eyes. 
These  shoes  revealed  a  drama,  half 
tragic,  half  comic  ;  but  though  surpris- 
ed and  uneasy,  she  was  wise  and  kept 
her  counsel  ;  evidently  he  wished  to 
hide  what  he  was  about  from  her  knowl- 
edge. 

Doctor  James  Henderson  had  be- 
come an  habitue  of  Professor  Bertin's 
dancing  academy.  He  took  his  lessons 
apart  with  Mademoiselle  Bertin  as  his 
partner,  a  buxom,  lively  young  French- 
woman, who  always  had  a  beaming 
smile  of  encouragement  for  him,  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
their  dancing-room,  when  in  a  fit  of 
nervousness  he  had  deposited  his  hat 
in  the  coal-scuttle.  Monsieur  Bertin 
was  a  courteous  old  Frenchman,  with  a 
fiddle  under  his  arm.  When  the  violin 
began  to  screech,  and  before  Dr.  Hen- 
derson could  realize  where  he  was,  a 
voice  would  say,  "  Un,  deux,  trois  .  .  . 
du  courage,   monsieur,  cela  va  Men." 

After  a  fortnight's  daily  practising. 
Monsieur  Bertin  told  Doctor  Henderson 
that  he  was  making  astounding  prog- 
ress— that  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift 
for  dancing. 

"  Ah,  monsieur  !"  he  said  feelingly, 
one  morning  while  Doctor  Henderson, 
dizzy  and  hot,  was  pausing  after  a 
schottische.  "  If  you  had  not  been  an 
Egyptian  savant,  you  would  have  been 
a  great  dancer,  you  have  such  a  keen 
appreciation  of  measure,  of  time.  Mon- 
sieur has  esprit  in  his  feet  !  an  elan  in 
his  whole  body,  which  does  me  good 
to  behold." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  an 
Egyptian  savant  V  inquired  Doctor 
Henderson  in  his  squeaky  voice,  mop- 
ping his  moist  forehead. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  very  much 
too  modest,  the  modesty  en  personne ; 
but  there  is  a  lady,  who  comes  here  with 
her  little  nephew  for  me  to  give  dancing 
lessons,  and  she  does  always  ask  me 
about  my  pupils  ;  she  takes  an  interest 
in  everybody,  and  so  I  told  her  about 
you,  how  though,  not  in  la  premiere 
jeunesse,  how  you  came  here,  how  ener- 
getic you  are,  and  how  though,  when 
you  first  came  to  my  lessons,  you  did 
dance  heavily  like  a — a  beef  ;  and  now 
monsieur  is  like  a  sylph,"  saying  this 
the  professor  kissed  his    finger  tips. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  told  her  my 
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name,"  exclaimed  Doctor  Henderson, 
getting  very  red.  "  She  might  repeat 
it." 

"  Repeat  it  !  well,  if  she  did,  it  would 
only  be  to  monsieur's  credit,  for  she  is 
a  friend,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  mon- 
sieur's welfare.  Her  name  is  Mees 
Batchelore  !" 

"  Batchelor  !"  groaned  out  the  poor 
little  sage,  as  if  he  were  about  to  faint, 
covering  his  scarlet  face  with  his  small 
hands.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  suddenly  he  confronted  his 
dancing  master. 

"  How  dare  you  have  told  her  my 
name — you  have  broken  your  contract, 
you  have  held  me  up  to  ridicule  ;  it  was 
a  secret — I  have  not  even  told  my 
sister  ;  and  to  have  told  it  to  that  terri- 
ble woman — oh  !" 

His  voice  that  had  been  muffled  and 
shaky  fell  off  suddenly,  the  expression 
of  his  little  glowing  eyes  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  an  actor  denounc- 
ing a  traitor  on  the  stage. 

Professor  Berlin  quailed  under  it  ; 
sticking  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  he 
clasped  his  hands.  "  Ah,  monsieur,  I 
beg  pardon — broken  my  contract — no 
nevarre,  but  it  is  not  too  late  ;  I  will  set 
it  right,  I  will  tell  her  that  I  have  mis- 
taken your  name,  I  will  say  it  was 
Robertsone  not  Hendersone — I  will  de- 
ceive her  !" 

"Deceive  her l'^  squeaked  Doctor 
Henderson.  "  As  soon  deceive  the 
devil  as  Miss  Batchelor." 

*'  Bravo  !  after  all,  listeners  do  hear 
good  of  themselves  occasionally,"  said 
the  high-pitched,  familiar  voice  of  Miss 
Batchelor,  who  was  standing  on  the 
threshold,  unnoticed  by  the  two  men. 

"  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  deceive  his  Satanic 
Majesty  as  Bessie  Batchelor  !  Now  don't 
be  angry,  I  found  out  the  hour  you  were 
expected,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  you 
hopping  was  a  temptation  that  I  could 
not  resist  ;  now  don't  look  so  shamefaced 
over  it.  I  thought  I  had  sounded  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature — but  that 
a  plain,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  and  learning,  should  be 
gambolling  like  a  lamb  on  a  May  Day 
for  love  of  a  pretty  fool,  passes,  I  ac- 
knowledge, even  my  notion  of  the  ridic- 
ulous !" 

Doctor  Henderson  was  too  wretched 


to  answer,  his  crimson,  confused,  crest- 
fallen appearance,  perhaps  touched  the 
old  spinster,  for  she  continued  in  a 
more  amiable  tone  of  voice  : 

There  now,  I  promise  not  to  tell  a 
soul  about  it,  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the 
grave." 

Doctor  Henderson  still  remained  unable 
to  speak,  but  he  had  recovered  enough 
self-possession  to  find  his  hat,  thrust  it 
on  his  head,  and  make  his  way  past  the 

tormentor  into  the  streets. 

****** 

The  evening  of  the  famous  ball  has 
arrived.  During  the  course  of  the  day, 
Doctor  Henderson  received  a  note  on 
scented  paper  from  Violet  Mordaunt 
with  a  miniature  sunflower  in  the  corner, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  come 
to  the  ball  and  dance  the  first  quadrille 
with  her.  Remember,  I  shall  be  a  wall- 
flower if  you  don't  come  in  time,  for  I 
have  quite  set  my  heart  upon  dancing 
the  first  dance  with  the  celebrated 
Egyptian  scholar." 

After  the  reception  of  this  epistle, 
Doctor  Henderson  was  red,  irritable, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  much  mental 
perturbation.  Mrs.  Lawrie  noticed  all 
these  signs  without,  however,  making 
any  remark,  but  slie  spread  out  her 
brother's  evening  clothes.  At  dinner 
neither  of  them  made  any  allusion  to  the 
ball,  but  in  good  time  the  little  sage 
retired  to  his  bedroom,  and  after  a 
while,  Mrs.  Lawrie  heard  him  depart 
almost  in  a  clandestine  fashion,  silently 
and  swiftly,  closing  the  outer  door  soft- 
ly after  him.  She  knew  now  that  her 
learned  brother  had  really  set  off  on  his 
way  to  the  ball. 

■  The  band  was  striking  up  the  first 
dance,  a  quadrille,  when  Doctor  Hender-  ^ 
son,  who  had  been  hovering  about  the 
threshold  of  Lady  Grey's  mansion, 
plucked  up  courage  and  entered  the 
ballroom,  putting  up  his  eye-glass.  He 
saw  Violet  Mordaunt  in  a  clinging  white 
garment,  like  the  ideal  Greek  maiden, 
with  a  single  white  narcissus,  star-like, 
in  her  gold-red  hair.  Some  one  was 
leadmg  her  off,  bending  over  her — it 
was  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope. 

"  The  conceited  jackanapes  !"  he 
muttered  audibly,  the  sight  had  evi- 
dently given  him  the  necessary  courage 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  crowded 
room.     A   fat    matron    trod   upon    his- 
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toes  ;  he  put  his  foot  on  a  lace  skirt, 
tore  it,  and  caught  an  angry  glance  from 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes.  But  nothing 
daunted,  the  little  savant  persevered  ; 
his  spirit  was  roused.  He  had  learned 
to  dance  on  purpose  t©  be  Violet's  part- 
ner, he  had  suffered  the  scorn  of  Miss 
Batchelor  ;  he  felt  an  utter  fool  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  would  have  his  reward 
now.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where 
Violet  stood,  he  caught  hold  of  her 
Greek  skirt,  and  in  an  agitated  thin 
voice  said,  "  This  is  my  dance  !  You 
promised,  didn't  you  ?" 

"Ah,  Doctor  Henderson,"  exclaim- 
ed Violet  Mordaunt,  in  her  high,  sweet 
tone  of  voice,  with  an  expression 
of  great  distress  on  her  pretty  face. 
"  How  late  you  are  !  too  late  !  What 
am  I  to  do  ?' "  casting  an  appealing  look 
at  both  men. 

But  the  bard  Walter  shook  his  brown 
mane.  "/  cannot  let  you  off  your 
promise,  Miss  Mordaunt.  No,  certain- 
ly not,"  he  murmured,  gazing  tenderly 
at  her,  and  totally  ignoring  Doctor 
Henderson. 

"  But  you  said  you  would  dance  this 
quadrille  with  me,  and  no  one  but  me. 
You  wrote  to  urge  me  to  come,"  said 
the  learned  little  man,  forgetting  where 
he  was,  his  green  eyes  darting  little 
angry  flames.  Miss  Mordaunt  ruffled 
her  forehead,  the  couples  began  to 
move,  she  put  her  hand  into  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's, and  cast  a  sorrowful  glance  at 
Doctor  Henderson  ;  as  she  floated  away 
from  him,  she  resembled  Iphigenia  led 
off  to  the  sacrifice. 

Doctor  Henderson  remained  stock- 
still  for  a  moment.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
Mr.  Stanhope's  supercilious  smile  of 
triumph,  the  dancing,  the  music — all 
seemed  to  eddy  round  him  ;  then  sud- 
denly he  became  aware  that  people  were 
looking  at  him,  tittering  and  whisper- 
ing. He  knew  not  how,  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  house  in  a  bitter  state  of 
mind,  resolving  never  again  to  throw 
himself  in  the  way  of  Miss  Mordaunt. 

For  days  he  remained  at  home,  and 
plunged  himself  into  his  Egyptian  his- 
tory. Mrs.  Lawrie  felt  that  there  had 
been  trouble,  but  was  relieved  to  see 
that  his  work  was  getting  on,  and  his 
thoughts  again  concentrated  on  old 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

Three  morths  have  elapsed  since  the 


ball  ;  Violet  had  been  to  Germany  with 
her  aunt.  One  afternoon,  early  in 
November,  a  knock  at  the  door  made 
Doctor  Henderson  change  color.  He 
had  divined  rightly — it  was  Violet  who 
had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit.  There 
she  stood,  more  beautiful  than  ever  ; 
her  face  had  an  exquisite  tinge  of  real 
carmine,  her  eyes  a  deeper  blue.  She 
was  fashionably  dressed  in  deep  maroon, 
and  she  looked  like  a  gorgeous  red, 
crumpled  rose. 

"  I  see  you  are  admiring  my  gar- 
ments !"  she  exclaimed  smiling  ;  "I 
feel  very  much  of  a  Philistine  in  this 
fashionable  dress,  but  my  poor  dear 
aunt  insisted  on  my  having  a  toilette  by 
Worth,  and  void  the  result  !" 

She  pirouetted  round  in  order  to 
allow  Doctor  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Lawrie  to  take  in  the  whole  effect  of 
the  get-up,  which  was  charming. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Henderson  !  I  have 
been  reading  such  a  delightful  article 
by  you  '  On  the  Days  of  Perikles  ;' 
when  I  read  it  I  longed  to  be  Aspasia  ! 
Don't  be  shocked,  Mrs.  Lawrie,  but  my 
ideal  is  to  be  worshipped  by  a  great 
soul.     Oh,  what  is  life  without ///rt;/ .?" 

"  Mr.  Stanhope,  for  instance  !"  bleat- 
ed out  Doctor  Henderson. 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  sarcastic  ! 
Poor  Mr.  Stanhope  !  he  is  mere  zoedone 
— I  prefer  champagne  !  But  I  must  be 
off  now.  Would  you  not  like  to  come 
a  bit  of  the  way  home  with  me,  Doctor 
Henderson  ?" 

Pie  blushed,  and  stood  on  one  leg  in 
an  undecided  state. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  a  cab,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt ?"  exclaimed  his  sister,  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

"  No,  I  should  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,"  answered  the  doctor.  He  put  on 
his  hat  and  they  departed  together  smil- 
ing radiantly.  For  a  time  they  walked  in 
comparative  silence,  but  on  approaching 
her  door,  Doctor  Henderson  remarked, 
"  1  think  you  have  forgotten  how  badly 
you  behaved  to  me  at  Lady  Grey's  ball. 
After  making  me  promise  to  dance  with 
you,  you  threw  me  over  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  my  feelings, 
to  dance  with  that  conceited  young 
donkey.  Stanhope  !" 

"  '  Conceited  donkey  !'  that  describes 
him  well  ;  but  it  was  all  your  fault. 
Why  did  you    come   so   very  late  ?     I 
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looked  in  vain  for  you,  and  had  refused 
several  partners,  and  not  liking  to  be  a 
wallflower,  at  last,  much  to  my  annoy- 
ance, had  to  say  yes  to  Mr.  Stanhope." 

"  Don't  say  much  to  your  annoy- 
ance ;  I  know  you  admire  him  very 
much  ;  young  ladies  generally  worship 
that  specimen  of  man,  who  writes  bad 
sonnets,  poses,  and  wears  his  hair 
long." 

"  I  think  him  almost  repulsive,"  she 
exclaimed,  elevating  her  eyebrows  d  la 
Niobe,  "  and  always  feel  inclined  to 
shave  his  head  and  draw  out  his  teeth. 
You  do  not  understand  me.  Doctor 
Henderson,"  she  went  on  in  a  sadder 
tone,  "  I  only  care  for  mind  and  soul." 
Saying  this  she  gave  his  hand  a  tender 
pressure. 

Doctor  Henderson  thought  kindly  of 
her  after  this  walk  ;  she  was  such  a 
beautiful  orphan,  and  looked  so  dis- 
tressed when  he  had  reproached  her 
about  the  quadrille  ;  then  she  called 
Stanhope  "  zoedone  !"  Doctor  Hender- 
son chuckled  as  though  this  witticism 
savored  of  Attic  salt  ! 

He    resolved   to   work    harder   than 

ever,  to  achieve  a  European  reputation, 

and  as  she  cared  for  mind  and  soul  he 

resolved  he  would  try  and  win  this  sweet 

Violet  ! 

****** 

A  thick  November  fog  hangs  like  a 
pall  over  London,  penetrating  every 
house  and  every  brain.  People  in  the 
streets  move  about  like  phantoms  ;  still 
there  must  be  some  occult  charm  in  it, 
for  Mr.  Walter  Stanhope,  clad  in  his  fur 
coat,  is  out,  and  is  ringing  the  door  bell 
of  Miss  Mordaunt's  habitation.  She, 
guessing  who  the  visitor  is,  flies  to  the 
piano,  and  in  a  low  voice  sings  the 
Lorelie,  then  as  he  enters,  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  surprise  she  extends  her  hand 
to  him.  "  How  kind  to  come  and  cheer 
me  such  a  day.  No  sun  ;  indeed  when 
does  the  sun  shine  in  this  dull  London 
of  ours  ;  and  when  he  does  shine  it 
seems  as  though  his  head  must  be 
wrapped  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown, 
and  he  suffering  from  a  chronic  cold." 

Mr.  Walter  Stanhope  sighs.  "  In 
my  present  mood  this  fog  is  utterly 
congenial.  The  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere perfectly  harmonize  with  ray 
frame  of  mind.'' 

"  Why  are  you  so  iriste  f  she  mur- 


murs,   dropping   listlessly  into  a   sage- 
green  arm-chair. 

"  Ah  .'  I  have  been  composing  an  ode 
to  a  beautiful  corpse.  I  beseech  you 
come  with  me  to  the  Brompton  Cem- 
etery and  there  among  the  graves  I'll 
recite  it  to  you.  I  entreat  you  come, 
now  or  never  !  The  conditions  are 
perfect,  a  pall  over  the  churchyard  ; 
it's  a  symphony.  What  could  be 
better?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !  it  will  be  supremely 
melancholy — grandly  sombre  !"  She 
leaves  the  room  and  in  due  time  re- 
appears in  a  bewitching  Directoire  bon- 
net and  Mother  Hubbard  cloak  lined 
with  crimson  plush,  and  away  they 
meander  through  the  dim,  foggy  streets 
toward  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

At  that  very  hour  Doctor  Henderson 
too  was  sallying  forth  in  that  direction. 
His  mother  had  been  buried  there,  and  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  her  death.  He 
went,  as  was  his  custom,  to  visit  her 
grave  and  deposit  on  it  a  few  flowers. 
Miss  Batchelor,  clad  in  a  long,  black 
waterproof,  under  which  she  carried  a 
lantern  in  case  the  fog  should  thicken, 
had  seen  Doctor  Henderson  buy  violets. 

"  Violets  indeed  !"  the  old  lady  had 
exclaimed.  "  Ah,  one  does  not  want 
to  know  the  language  of  flowers  to  guess 
for  whom  they  are  !"  So  she  de- 
termined to  follow  the  small  sage  and 
have  it  out  again  with  him.  But  to  her 
astonishment,  instead  of  going  in  the 
direction  of  Violet  Mordaunt's  house, 
he  entered  the  churchyard  and  made 
his  way  to  a  carefully  kept  grave.  She 
saw  him  stoop  and  lay  the  violets  on  it. 
Then  her  quick  ears  caught  the  sound 
of  voices,  the  words  soul,  life,  corpse, 
groan,  rise  and  sink  in  mournful  cadence. 
Doctor  Henderson  started,  he  also 
had  heard  the  voice  ;  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. He  leaves  the  grave  and 
moves  on. 

Suddenly  a  crash,  a  thud  is  heard, 
and  a  voice  crying  out,  "  Oh,  how  hor- 
rible, are  you  hurt  ?"  Doctor  Hender- 
son rushes  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  proceeds.  There,  on  the  edge  of  ^a 
newly-made  grave,  he  sees  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  standing  with  uplifted  arms. 
"  Mr.  Stanhope  is  in  the  grave,"  she 
screams,  shuddering.  "  Oh,  help  him 
out."     A  light  of  a  lantern  is  suddenly 
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turned  upon  the  group  ;  Miss  Batchelor, 
like  Fate,  stands  grim.  "  Serves  the 
affected  fool  right,"  she  hisses  into 
Doctor  Henderson's  ears.  "  Don't  you 
trouble  to  have  any  more  dancing  les- 
sons !  Can't  yon  see  she  is  fooling 
you?"  The  poet  climbed  up  limp, 
lank,  covered  with  mud.  Doctor  Hen- 
derson, as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  flies 
from  the  place.  The  emotion  is  too 
much  for  him.  He  has  to  sit  down  on 
a  bench.  There  is  no  longer  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  about  Violet  having  flirted 
and  drawn  him  on,  merely  to  gratify 
her  vanity  by  making  him  her  slave. 
Though  she  has  made  fun  of  Stanhope 
behind  his  back,  his  presence  evidently 
fascinates  her.  Never  will  he  go  near 
her  again  ;  her  influence  is  fatal  to  his 
work  and  his  happiness.  Miss  Batch- 
elor approaches,  and  he  is  too  dejected 
to  attempt  an  escape.  "Well  I  hope 
you  are  convinced  at  last  that  Violet 
Mordaunt  is  a  mere  coquette^  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  I  heard  of  her  goings-on  in 
Germany  :  she  made  herself  conspic- 
uous with  a  German  baron  and  a  hand- 
some English  curate,  jilting  the  latter 
and  unfitting  him  for  his  work.  I  have 
just  picked  up  this  photograph.  Look,'' 
and  she  thrusts  a  carte  de  visite  under 
poor  Doctor  Henderson's  eyes.  It  was 
a  fine  face.  On  the  photograph  was 
written  :  "  To  the  sweetest  of  Violets^ 
from  her  devoted  Arthur."  "  Now  if 
this  isn't  another  proof"(asnort).  "  You 
have  made  a  big  fool  of  yourself  learn- 


ing to  dance.  There  are  plenty  more 
charming  women  in  the  world,  so  don't 
you  break  your  heart,"  and  ofl"  she 
goes,  leaving  him  there  a  wiser  but  sad- 
der man. 

****** 

About  six  weeks  after  the  grave  epi- 
sode Violet  Mordaunt  received  the 
following  letter  from  Egypt. 

"  Thebes. 
*'  Dear  Miss  Mordaunt, 

"  We  shall  probably  not  return  to 
England  for  several  years,  as  my 
brother's  work  will  render  it  necessary 
for  him  to  make  long  stays  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy. 

"  He  is  quite  in  his  element  here,  I 
never  saw  him  so  well  and  bright.  He 
is  more  at  home  among  the  hieroglyphs 
of  old  Egypt  than  among  those  he  meets 
in  London  drawing-rooms  !"  (This 
little  sarcasm  had  cost  Mrs.  Lawrie  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  putting  neatly 
together,  and  she  was  rather  alarmed 
at  her  daring  little  epistle.) 

"  With  kind  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  trusting  that  you  will  be  more 
than  an  Aspasia  to  your  ideal  ! 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Lucy  Lawrie." 

Save  a  slight  sigh  at  losing  so  learned 
an  admirer,  this  note  made  no  deeper 
impression  on  Violet  Mordaunt's  heart. 
And  so  ended  Doctor  Henderson's 
romance. 


THE   BEGINNING  OF   ART* 


BY    STANLEY    LANE-POOLE, 


Until  recently  archaeology  meant 
nothing  more  than  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities. In  the  days  of  Winckelmann, 
indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  original 
Greek  sculpture  to  be  studied,  and  his 
"  History  of  Art"  is  little  beyond  an  ex- 
amination of  Roman  copies.  Ottfried 
Miiller,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Archaeol- 

*  "A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt." 
From  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles 
Chipiez.  With  over  600  illustrations.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Armstrong.  (Chapman  &  Hall 
1883.)  '*  Cities  of  Egypt."  By  Reginald  Sluart- 
Poole.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 


ogy,"  was  able  to  go  further  ;  but  even 
his  brilliant  genius  failed  to  leap  over  ihe 
^gean  to  the  influences  that  prompted 
Greek  art.  He  was  satisfied  to  regard 
the  splendid  series  of  artistic  efforts 
which  culminated  in  Phidias  as  a  sep- 
arated and  isolated  stream,  and  did  not 
seek  to  discover  where  or  how  it  first 
sprang  forth,  or  to  what  confluents  it 
owed  its  volume  and  strength.  Such 
.treatment  will  not  satisfy  the  present 
school  of  archaeology.  Our  new-born 
historical  sense  will  not  permit  us  to 
contemplate  phenomena  apart  from  their 
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causes  and  surroundings.  We  have 
given  up  the  hero  and  adopted  the  age  ; 
and  a  biography  that  speaks  of  the  man 
without  showing  the  predisposing  influ- 
ences that  made  him  what  he  was, 
would  to-day  be  an  anachronism.  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  we  endeavor 
to  co-ordinate  the  histories  of  nations. 
A  people  became  what  it  was  or  is  for 
some  reason  which  must  be  sought  out- 
side itself.  To  find  that  reason  is  the 
historian's  first  aim,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  history  of  the  nation  itself. 

It  seems  natural  enough  to  us,  in  the 
light  of  recent  research,  to  see  that  the 
position  of  Greece  made  her  specially 
open  to  foreign  influence — that  a  Euro- 
pean country  joined  to  Asia  by  a  bridge 
of  stepping  stones,  familiarized  with 
Asiatic  ideas  and  Asiatic  workmanship 
by  the  Phoenician  vessels  that  traded 
with  the  innumerable  ports  of  her  ex- 
tensive coast,  separated  by  an  incon- 
siderable stretch  of  sea  from  the  two 
great  civilizations  of  the  east — could  not 
help  being  influenced  by  the  culture  and 
art  of  her  neighbors.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  all  this  a  short  while  since. 
When  the  elder  archseologists  painfully 
worked  out  their  Lehrejahre,  in  study- 
ing the  scanty  materials  that  then  offered 
themselves,  Nineveh  had  not  been  ex- 
plored by  Botta  and  Layard  ;  Rawlinson 
and  Burnouf  had  not  laid  bare  the 
secrets  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  ; 
Hamilton  and  Fellowes  had  not  yet 
shown  the  mine  of  artistic  genealogy 
that  might  be  worked  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  Egypt  had  yet  to  reveal  the  course 
and  epochs  of  her  art  to  the  industry 
and  genius  of  a  Lepsius,  a  Bruysch, 
a  Mariette,  and  a  Maspero.  Every 
year  fresh  additions  are  made  to  the 
annals  of  exploration,  and  a  new  link 
is  forged  in  the  chain  of  art  his- 
tory. The  school  of  Praxiteles  has 
recently  received  new  light  from  the 
diggings  at  Olympia  ;  Pergamum  has 
confirmed,  in  a  startling  manner,  our 
suspicions  of  a  dramatic  epoch  in  Greek 
sculpture  ;  Mr,  Lang  and  General  Ces- 
nola  have  carried  the  student  midway 
toward  eastern  art,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  is 
at  this  moment  helping  him  to  pursue 
the  same  route  over-land.  Lately,  too, 
Mariette,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
dear  to  those  who  know  how  to  honor 
unselfish  toil  in  the   cause  of  learning, 


laid  bare  the  almost  unknown  and  even 
unsuspected  monuments  of  the  ancient 
empire  at  Memphis  and  Sakkarab,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  Egyptian  plastic  art, 
in  the  oldest  phase  yet  discovered,  in 
the  sculptures  of  five  millenniums  before 
Christ. 

A  comparison  of  these  varied  results 
with  the  remnants  of  archaic  art  in 
Greece  leads  more  and  more  to  one 
conclusion.  The  more  we  study  the 
past,  the  more  surely  do  we  recognize 
the  truth  contained  in  those  myths  and 
traditions  which  betray  the  influence 
exercised  upon  Greece  by  the  people  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  To  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  plastic  arts,  the 
historian  of  Greek  art  discovers  sur- 
vivals^ forms,  and  motives,  which  had 
been  employed  in  previous  centuries  and 
earlier  civilizations,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  and 
to  the  number  of  his  elements  for  com- 
parison. He  also  finds  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  from  the  same  instructors 
those  industrial  processes  which,  al- 
though not  in  themselves  artistic,  are 
among  the  antecedent  conditions  of  art 
• — namely,  metallurgy,  ceramics,  smiths' 
work,  glass-making,  weaving,  embroid- 
ery, stone-working,  and  carving — in  a 
word,  all  those  trades  which  seem 
so  simple  when  their  secrets  are 
known,  but  which,  nevertheless,  rep- 
resent the  accummulated  efforts  of 
countless  unknown  inventors.  Even 
after  Greek  art  had  reached  perfection, 
and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
own  individuality,  we  still  find  traces  of 
these  early  borrowings.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  decorative  motive,  like  the  sphinx, 
the  griffin,  the  palm-leaf,  and  many 
others,  which,  invented  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  or  the  Tigris,  were  trans- 
ported to  Greece,  and  there  preserved, 
to  be  handed  down  to  our  modern  orna- 
mentists.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the 
fountain-head  of  Greek  art,  the  more 
we  are  struck  with  these  resemblances, 
which  are  something  beyond  mere  coin- 
cidences. We  find  analogous  methods 
of  indicating  the  huihan  skeleton,  of 
accenting  its  articulations,  of  represent- 
ing the  drapery  with  which  the  forms 
are  covered.  Greek  taste  had  not  yet 
so  transformed  the  details  of  ornamenta- 
tion as  to  prevent  us  from  recognizing 
the  motives  which  commerce  had  brought 
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for  its  use  over  the  ^gean  or  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

M.  Perrot,  the  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  at  Paris,  in  his  "  History  of 
Art  in  Antiquity,"  has  undertaken  to 
summarize  the  result  of  specialists  for 
the  use  of  the  general  scholar.  He  sets 
aside  everything  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  history  of  art  as  he  defines  it — the 
art,  that  is,  which  was  "  born  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  crept  up  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to 
spread  itself  over  the  plains  of  Iran  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
other  ;  while  the  Phoenicians  carried  it, 
with  the  alphabet  which  they  had  in- 
vented, and  the  forms  of  their  own 
worship,  over  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean."  His  subject  is,  in  fact, 
Greek  art,  and  the  influences  which 
contributed  to  its  development.  Egyp- 
tian art  is  to  M.  Perrot  nothing  more 
than  a  chapter  in  the  prolegomena  to 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  Assyrian, 
Phoenician,  and  other  Asiatic  develop- 
ments form  other  chapters  in  the  same 
preface.  But  the  history  itself  is  that 
of  art  in  Greece.  That  is  the  highest 
art,  and  to  that  the  artistic  efforts  of  all 
other  nations  are  subsidiary  or  intro- 
ductory. ' '  It  was  our  love  for  Greece, " 
says  M.  Perrot,  "  that  drove  us  to  this 
undertaking  ;  we  desire  and  hope  to 
make  her  life  better  known,  to  show  a 
side  of  it  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  her  great  writers,  to  give  to 
our  readers  newer  and  better  reasons  for 
loving  and  admiring  her  than  they  have 
had  before.  .  ,  .  Our  route  will  con- 
duct us  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  over 
ihe  plains  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  shores  of  Phoenicia,  Cy- 
prus, and  Rhodes.  But  beyond  the 
obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  beyond 
the  towers  of  Chaldea  and  the  domes  of 
Nineveh,  the  lofty  colonnades  of  Persep- 
olis,  the  fortresses  and  rock- cut  tombs 
of  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  perceive  on  the  horizon  the 
sacred  rock  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis." 

It  is  this  point  of  view  that  gives  M. 
Perrot's  "  History  of  Art  in  Ancient 
Egypt"  a  peculiar  and  unrivalled  value. 
If  it  is  asked,  What  are  his  qualifications 
for  such  a  work  ?  the  answer  one  is 
tempted  to  make  is,  that  he  is  not  an 
Egyptologist.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
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insisted  on,  that  for  a  great  comparative 
work  such  as  that  upon  which  M.  Perrot 
is  engaged,  the  prime  qualification  is 
not  specialism  but  universalism.  The 
specialist  sees  things  from  his  narrow- 
standpoint  in  a  more  or  less  distorted 
and  disproportioned  scale.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  learned  detail,  but  ac- 
curate perspective.  This  is  precisely 
what  M.  Perrot  gives  us.  As  a  Greek 
archaeologist,  his  eye  is  trained  in  the 
highest  possible  development  of  art,  and 
from  that  level  he  surveys  the  various 
stages  in  artistic  growth  which  lead  up 
to  his  lofty  station.  The  result  is  a 
well-balanced  estimate  of  Egyptian  art 
as  a  step  on  a  ladder,  not  as  the  ladder 
itself  ;  a  wisely  proportioned  exposition 
of  its  various  forms  and  elaborations  ; 
and  at  each  stage  of  the  history,  wide 
and  luminous  generalization  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria  and  Greece.  M.  Perrot  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
generalization  in  a  rare  degree  even 
among  Frenchmen,  to  whom  method 
and  lucidity  seem  to  come  naturally. 
Personal  researches  into  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  the  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics, are  no  necessary  part  of  the 
work  :  others  had  already  been  busy  in 
that  field,  and  M.  Perrot  had  but  to  col- 
lect their  results.  To  do  this  must  have 
involved  prodigious  labor,  as  may  be 
derived  from  the  innumerable  references 
to  separate  brochures  in  the  foot-notes, 
which  are,  moreover,  only  a  selection 
from  a  much  larger  number  of  author- 
ities consulted.  To  analyze  this  im- 
mense mass  of  material,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  admirably  clear  and  well-arranged 
chapters  of  his  history,  must  have  been 
still  more  difficult.  But  the  result  is  a 
triumphant  success.  M.  Perrot  has  con- 
densed into  this  one  stout  volume  (of 
the  French  edition)  almost  everything 
that  the  general  student  of  archeeology 
ought  to  know,  and  he  has  condensed  it 
without  sacrificing  the  graces  of  style 
and  even  eloquence.  Much  of  the  pre- 
cision and  insight  into  designs  which  are 
displayed  in  the  architectural  part  of 
the  work  are  due  to  his  collaborateur,. 
M.  Ch.  Chipiez,  who  brings  the  eye  o^ 
a  practical  architect  to  bear  upon  the 
principles  of  Egyptian  building,  and 
whose  reconstruction  of  some  of  the 
temples  and  other  monuments  are  among 
the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  a 
35 
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book  which  abounds  in  exquisite  draw- 
ings. Egyptologists  will  doubtless  point 
to  an  error  here  and  an  oversight  there, 
but  these  detract  little  from  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book.  Students  of  Greek 
archseology,  for  whom  it  is  specially  de- 
signed, will  welcome  it  with  something 
like  enthusiasm  ;  they  will  feel  that  M. 
Perrot  has  given  them  just  that  knowl- 
edge of  Eastern  art  which  is  needed  to 
illustrate  and  explain  the  art  of  Hellas, 
and  enable  them  to  feel  alike  the  anal- 
ogies and  the  contrasts  between  the 
two.  As  they  read  the  description  of 
Egyptian  social  life,  as  depicted  on 
the  walls  of  tombs,  scenes  so  foreign  to 
the  Greek  conception  of  the  functions 
of  art,  all  the  riddle  of  Homeric  art  is 
solved,  the  secret  of  PhcEnician  bowls  is 
half  disclosed,  and  the  wonderful  Ar- 
cesilaus  vase  from  Gyrene,  though  still 
unique,  is  no  longer  inexplicable.  And 
when  they  see  the  art-representation  of 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  read  M. 
Perrot' s  fruitful  comments  on  the  points 
of  antithesis  between  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  Egypt  and  Greece,  they  feel  that 
it  was  by  no  mere  accident  that  the 
horse- headed  Demeter  perished  and  the 
cat-headed  Bast  survived.  Nothing  can 
be  more  suggestive  to  the  student  of 
Greek  sculpture  than  the  strange  rever- 
sal of  the  order  of  development  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  Egyptian  art  begins 
where  Greek  art  ends,  in  a  school  of 
realistic  portraiture.  To  multiply  in- 
stances, however,  would  be  wearisome  : 
as  a  scholar  may  know  his  Brunn  and 
Overbeck  by  heart,  and  yet  on  this  very 
subject  of  Greek  art  may  receive  fresh 
impulse  and  suggestion  from  almost 
every  page  of  M.  Perrot's  history.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  done  a  good  service  to 
any  who  find '  an  impediment  in  the 
French  language  by  turning  this  work 
into  English,  and  into  a  more  con- 
venient shape,  though  his  free  version 
does  not  quite  convey  the  grace  and 
precision  of  the  original.  In  French  or 
English  the  book  must  be  in  the  library 
of  every  lover  of  antiquity,  while  its 
superb  illustrations  will  probably  induce 
many  who  have  never  before  given  a 
thought  to   Egyptian  art  to  begin   the 


study    under    M.     Perrot's   fascinating 
guidance. 

As  I  close  this  history,  however,  I 
cannot  help  referring  to  the  points  where 
all  Egyptian  histories  for  the  present 
must  fail.  M.  Perrot  has  traced  the 
course  of  artistic  development  in  Egypt, 
so  far  as  there  are  monuments  to  go 
upon  ;  but  there  are  long  periods  where 
the  stream  of  history,  like  the  Alpheus, 
seems  to  flow  under  the  earth,  only  to 
reappear  with  renewed  force.  These 
blank  spaces  in  Egyptian  history,  these 
lost  books  of  the  Egyptian  Livy,  are  they 
really  vanished,  or  is  there  yet  a  chance 
of  their  discovery  ?  In  a  series  of  chapters 
on  the  biblical  "Cities  of  Egypt,"  Mr. 
Reginald  Stuart-Poole  has  thrown  out 
some  noteworthy  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  chapter  on  Hanes,  Mr. 
Poole  points  out  that  between  the  age 
of  the  Pyramid  builders  and  the  great 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  one  of  these  great 
gaps  in  Egyptian  history  occurs — a 
blank  of  nearly  _half  a  thousand  years, 
broken  only  by  one  brief  statement  in 
Manettio,  in  which  it  is  said  that  two  of 
the  missing  dynasties  ruled  at  Heracle- 
opolis  or  Hanes.  Not  a  tablet,  statue, 
tomb, or  fragment,  in  any  part  of  Egypt 
shows  itself  during  this  mysterious  in- 
terval. Yet  at  Ahnas-Ei-Medceneh, 
Marietti  says,  the  remains  of  Hanes 
would  be  found  if  only  the  money  and 
energy  were  forthcoming  for  the  ex- 
ploration. Again  between  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Dynasties  comes 
another  yawning  abyss — the  five  hun- 
dred years  of  the  rule  of  the  Shepherds 
in  Egypt.  We  have  a  fine  monument 
of  this  period  ;  but  many  more  are  need- 
ed to  illumine  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  over  the  religion  and  history  of 
the  strange  borderland  where  the  Hyksos 
ruled.  There  is  no  more  urgent  duty  be- 
fore the  student  of  antiquity — antiquity 
which  M.  Perrot  has  shown  to  be  one 
and  undivided — than  to  help  in  this 
work  of  recovering  the  lost  Decades  of 
the  Egyptian  Livy.  The  Delta  must 
be  explored,  its  mounds  must  be  in- 
vestigated, and  no  time  could  be  more 
propitious  than  the  present. — Fortnight- 
ly Review. 
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DR.    JOHN    BROWN    OF    EDINBURGH.* 
BY    DAVID    MASSON. 


Since  the  last  session  of  our  Uni- 
versity Edinburgh  has  lost  two  of  her 
citizens  of  literary  mark.  Dr.  John 
Brown  died,  in  his  house  in  Rutland 
Street,  on  the  nth  of  May,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
friend,  Dr.  William  Hanna,  died  in 
London  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  aged  seventy-three.  They  were 
both  buried  in  Edinburgh.  I  was  absent 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  due  at  their  funerals. 
But,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
them  both  well,  I  cannot  let  the  present 
occasion  pass  without  asking  you  to  join 
with  me  in  remembering  them  affection- 
ately. I  could  say  much  to  you  of  Dr. 
Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  I  could  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  his  "  Life"  of  that  great  man 
and  of  his  other  well-known  works,  and 
on  his  fine  liberality  of  intellect,  and  the 
keen  and  warm  geniality  of  his  Scoto- 
Irish  heart.  In  this  place,  however,  it 
is  naturally  of  Dr.  John  Brown  that  I 
feel  myself  entitled  to  speak  at  some 
length.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  peculiarly  our 
Edinburgh  man  of  letters,  the  man  most 
fondly  thought  of  in  that  character  by 
many  people  at  a  distance.  They  had 
begun,  long  before  his  death,  to  call 
him  "  The  Scottish  Charles  Lamb  ;" 
and  the  name  is  applied  to  him  still  by 
English  critics. 

Born  at  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  in 
1 810,  the  son  of  the  secession  minister 
of  that  town,  and  of  a  family  already  in 
the  third  generation  of  its  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  Scottish  religious 
world  as  "  The  Browns  of  Hadding- 
ton," our  friend  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
1822,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
His  father  had  then  removed  from 
Biggar,  to  assume  that  pastorate  of  the 
Rose  Street  Secession  Church  in  this 
city  in  which,  and  subsequently  in  his 
ministry  in  the  Broughton  Place  Church, 
and  in  his  theological  Professorship  in 


*  A  portion  of  this  paper  was  delivered  as  a 
lecture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  Tues- 
day, October  24lh,  1882. 


connection  with  the  Associate  Synod, 
he  attained  such  celebrity.  When  I 
first  knew  Edinburgh  there  was  no  more 
venerable-looking  man  in  it  than  this 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place 
Church.  People  would  turn  in  the 
streets  to  observe  his  tall,  dignified  figure, 
as  he  passed  ;  and  strangers  who  went 
to  hear  him  preach  were  struck  no  less 
by  the  beauty  of  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  the  graceful  fall  of  the  silver 
locks  round  his  fine  head  and  sensitive 
face,  than  by  the  Pauline  earnestness  of 
his  doctrine.  At  that  time  the  phrase 
"  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,"  if 
used  in  any  part  of  Scotland  away  from 
the  metropolis,  would  have  been  taken 
as  designating  this  venerable  Calvinistic 
clergyman,  and  not  his  son.  The  son, 
meanwhile,  it  is  true,  was  becommg 
well  enough  known  within  Edinburgh  on 
his  own  account.  Having  been  edu- 
cated at  our  High  School  and  Univer- 
sity, and  having  chosen  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  been  apprenticed  for  some 
time  to  our  famous  surgeon,  Syme,  he 
had  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1833, 
and  had  then — with  no  other  previous 
medical  experience  out  of  Edinburgh 
than  a  short  probation  among  the 
sailors  at  Chatham — settled  down  per- 
manently in  Edinburgh  for  medical 
practice.  From  that  date,  therefore, 
on  to  the  time  when  I  can  draw  upon  my 
own  first  recollections  of  him  —  say 
about  1846 — there  had  been  two  Dr. 
John  Browns  in  Edinburgh,  the  father 
and  the  son,  the  theological  doctor  and 
the  medical  doctor.  It  was  the  senior 
or  theological  doctor,  as  I  have  said, 
that  was  theu  still  the  "  Dr.  John  Brown 
of  Edinburgh"  par  excellence,  and  the 
name  had  not  transferred  itself  to  the 
younger  with  its  new  signification.  He 
was  then  about  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
with  some  little  practice  as  a  physician  ; 
and  my  remembrance  of  him  at  that 
time  is  of  a  darkish  haired  man,  of 
shorter  stature  than  his  father,  with  fine 
soft  eyes,  spirited  movement,  and  very 
benignant  manner,  the  husband  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  young  wife,  and 
greatly  liked  and  sought   after  in   the 
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Edinburgh  social  circles  in  which  he  and 
she   appeared.     This    was   partly   from 
the  charm  of  his  vivid  temperament  and 
conversation,   and  partly  because  of   a 
reputation  for  literary  ability  that  had 
been  recently   gathering  round  him  on 
account  of   occasional  semi-anonymous 
articles  of  his  in  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, chiefly  art-criticisms.     For  the 
hereditary  genius  of  "  The  Browns  of 
Haddington"   had,   in  this  fourth  gen- 
eration of  them,  turned  itself  out  of  the 
strictly  theological  direction,  to  work  in 
new  ways.     While  Dr.   Samuel  Brown, 
a  younger  cousin  of  our  Dr.  John,  and 
much  more   intimately  my  own   friend 
at  that  time,  had  been  astonishing  Edin- 
burgh  by  his  brilliant    speculations   in 
Chemistry,    Dr.    John    himself,    in    the 
midst  of  what  medical  practice  came  in 
his  way,    had  been  toying  with  Liter- 
ature.    Toying  only  it  had  been  at  first, 
and  continued  to  be  for  awhile  ;    but, 
by  degrees — and  especially  after  1847, 
when  the  editorship  of  the  North  British 
Review,    which    had    been    founded   in 
1844,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Dr.    Hanna,   his  contributions  to  peri- 
odical literature   became   more  various 
and  frequent.      At  length,  in  1858,  when 
he  was  forty-eight    years   of  age,    and 
had  contributed  pretty   largely   to   the 
periodical  named  and  to  others,  he  came 
forth  openly  as  an  author,  by  publish- 
ing  a  volume   of    what   he   called   his 
"  Horse  Subsecivae"  consisting  mainly  of 
papers  of  medical  biography  and  other 
medico-literary   papers    collected   from 
the  said  periodicals,  but  including  also 
his  immortal  little  Scottish  idvll  called 
"  Rab  and   His  Friends.''      His  father 
had  died  in  that  year,   so  that  hence- 
forward, if  people  chose,  the  designation 
"  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh"  could 
descend  to  the  son  without  ambiguity. 
And   it   did   so   descend.      For   eleven 
years  before  that  appearance  of  the  first 
collection   of   his  "  Horae    Subsecivae," 
with  "  Rab  and  His  Friends"  included 
in  it,  I  had  been  resident  in  London,  and 
I  remained  there  for  seven  years  more. 
During  all  those  eighteen  years,  there- 
fore,  my  direct  opportunities  of  culti- 
vating  his    acquaintance    had  ceased  ; 
and,  while  I  could  take  note  through  the 
press  of  the  growth  of  his  literary  rep- 
utation, it  was  only  by  hearsay  at  a  dis- 


tance, or  by  a  letter  or  two  that  passed 
between  us,  or  by  a  glimpse  of  him  now 
and  then  when  I* came  north  on  a  visit, 
that  I  was  kept  aware  of  his  Edinburgh 
doings  and  circumstances.     Not  till  the 
end  of  1865,  when  1  resumed  residence 
in   Edinburgh,   were  we   brought  again 
into  close  neighborhood  and  intercourse. 
Then,  certainly,  I  found  him,-  at  the  age 
of  five-and-fifty,  as  completely  and  pop- 
ularly our  "  Dr.   John  Brown  of  Edin- 
burgh"  in   the  new  sense  as   ever  his 
father  had  been   in  the  old  one.     His 
pen  had  been  still  busy  in  newspapers 
and   periodicals,    the    subjects    ranging 
away  more  and  more  from  the  medical  ; 
another  volume  of  his   "  Horae  Subse- 
civae," or  collected   articles,   had    been 
published  ;    and   some   of    his    papers, 
selected  from  that  volume  or  its  pre- 
decessor,  or  taken  more  directly  from 
the  manuscript,  had  been  brought  out 
separately,  in  various  forms,  under  the 
discerning  care  of  his  friend  and  pub- 
lisher,   Mr.    David    Douglas,    and   had 
been    in    circulation    almost    with    the 
rapidity  of  one  of  the  serial  parts  of  a 
novel  by  Dickens.    Of  both  his  "  Minch- 
moor"and  his  "  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper" 
more  than  ro,ooo  copies  had  been  sold  ; 
his  "  Pet  Marjorie"  had  passed  the  sale 
of  15,000  copies  ;  and  "  Rab  and  His 
Friends"  was  already  in  its  50th  thou- 
sand.    With  all  this  applause  beating  in 
upon  him  from  the  reading  public,  in 
Scotland,  in  England,  in  America,  there 
he  still  was  in  his  old  Edinburgh  sur- 
roundings— a  widower    now    for    some 
years,  domesticated  with  his  two  chil- 
dren,   and  more  solitary  in  his  habits 
than  he  had'been — but  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing along  Princes  Street  of  a  forenoon, 
or  sometimes  at  some  hospitable  dinner- 
table  of  an   evening,    always   the  same 
simple,   wise,   benevolent,   lovable,   and 
much-loved  Dr.  John.     And  so  for  six- 
teen years  more  and  to  the  very  end. 
The   sixties   crept  upon    him  after  the 
fifties,  and  the  white  touch  of  the  first 
seventies  followed,  and  the  vivid  dark- 
ish-haired Dr.  John  of  my  first  memory 
had  changed  into  the  bald-headed  and 
spectacled  veteran  you  may  see  in  the 
later  photographs — the  spectacles  before 
his  fine  eyes  if  he  were  looking  to  the 
front,  but  raised  over  the  placid  fore- 
head if  he  were  looking  downward  at  a 
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print  or  a  book.  But  these  changes  had 
come  softly,  and  with  a  mellowing  rather 
than  withering  effect  ;'  and,  as  late  as 
last  winter,  what  veteran  was  there  in 
our  community  whose  face  and  presence 
in  any  company  was  more  desired  or 
gave  greater  pleasure  ?  If  a  stranger  of 
literary  tastes  visited  Edinburgh,  about 
whom  did  he  inquire  more  curiously,  or 
whom  was  he  more  anxious  to  see,  if 
possible,  than  Dr.  John  Brown  ?  We 
knew,  most  of  us,  that  his  calm  face 
concealed  sorrows  ;  we  remembered  his 
long  widowerhood  ;  we  were  aware  too 
of  the  occasional  glooms  and  depressions 
that  withdrew  him  from  common  soci- 
ety ;  but,  when  he  did  appear  among 
us,  whether  in  any  public  gathering  or 
in  more  private  fashion,  how  uniformly 
cheerful  he  was,  how  bright  and  sunny  ! 
It  has  been  stated,  in  one  obituary  notice 
of  him,  that  his  medical  practice  de- 
clined as  his  literary  reputation  in- 
creased. I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, and  imagine  that  the  reverse 
might  be  nearer  the  truth.  To  the  end 
he  loved  his  profession  ;  to  the  end  he 
practised  it  ;  to  the  end  there  were  not 
a  few  families,  in  and  about  Edinburgh, 
who  would  have  no  other  medical  at- 
tendant, if  they  could  help  it,  than  their 
dear  and  trusted  Dr.  John.  My  im- 
pression rather  is  that  he  was  wrapt  up 
in  his  profession  more  and  more  in  his 
later  days,  using  his  pen  only  for  a  new 
trifle  now  and  then  as  the  whim  struck 
him,  and  content  in  the  main  with  the 
continued  circulation  of  his  former 
writings  or  their  reissue  in  new  shapes. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  April  in  the 
present  year,  or  only  a  month  before  his 
death,  that  he  put  the  last  prefatory 
touch  to  the  first  volume  of  that  new 
edition  of  his  "  Horse  Subsecivse"  in 
three  volumes  in  which  his  complete 
literary  remains  are  now  most  conveni- 
ently accessible. 

The  title  "  Horse  Subsecivae,"  bor- 
rowed by  Dr,  John  from  the  title-pages 
of  some  old  volumes  of  the  minor  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, indicates,  and  was  intended  to 
indicate,  the  nature  of  his  writings. 
They  are  all  "  Leisure  Hours,"  little 
things  done  at  times  snatched  from  busi- 
ness. There  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  them  in  all,  none  of  them  long,  and 


most  of  them  very  short.  It  is  vain  in 
his  case  to  repeat  the  regret,  so  common 
in  similar  cases,  that  the  author  did  not 
throw  his  whole  strength  into  some  one 
or  two  suitable  subjects,  and  produce 
one  or  two  important  works.  By  con- 
stitution, I  believe,  no  less  than  by  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  John  Brown  was  un- 
fitted for  large  and  continuous  works, 
and  was  at  home  only  in  short  occa- 
sional papers.  One  compensation  is  the 
spontaneity  of  his  writings,  the  sense  of 
immediate  throb  and  impulse  in  each. 
Every  paper  he  wrote  was,  as  it  were,  a 
moment  of  himself,  and  we  can  read  his 
own  character  in  the  collected  series. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  his 
papers,  represented  most  directly  by  his 
"  Plain  Lectures  on  Health  addressed  to 
Working  People, "  his  little  essay,  entitl- 
ed "  Art  and  Science,"  and  his  other 
little  essays  called  "  Excursus  Ethicus" 
and  "  Education  through  the  Senses," 
but  also  by  his  ' '  Locke  and  Sydenham, 
and  others  of  his  sketches  of  eminent 
physicians, are  in  a  didactic  vein.  More- 
over, they  are  all  mainly  didactic  on 
one  string.  When  these  papers  are 
read,  it  is  found  that  they  all 
propound  and  illustrate  oii'^  idea, 
which  had  taken  such  strong  hold 
of  the  author  that  it  may  be  called  one 
of  his  characteristics.  It  is  the  idea  of 
the  distinction  or  contrast  between  the 
speculative,  theoretical,  or  scientific 
habit  of  mind,  and  the  practical  or  ac- 
tive habit.  In  medical  practice  and 
medical  education,  more  particularly. 
Dr.  John  Brown  thought  there  had  come 
to  be  too  much  attention  to  mere 
science,  too  much  faith  in  mere  increase 
of  knowledge  and  in  exquisiteness  of 
research  and  apparatus,  and  too  little 
regard  for  that  solid  breadth  of  mind,  that 
soundness  of  practical  observation  and 
power  of  decision  in  emergencies,  that 
instinctive  or  acquired  sagacity,  which 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  best 
of  the  older  physicians.  As  usual,  he 
has  put  this  idea  into  the  form  of 
humorous  apologue  : 

A    DIALOGUE. 

Scene. — Clinical  wards  of  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  Physician  and  his  Clerk  loquuntur. 

John    Murdoch,    in    the  clinical  ward,  with 
thoracic  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  had  at  his  bed- 
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side  a  liniment  of  aconite,  etc.  Under  the  stress 
of  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  he  drank  it  off,  and  was 
soon  dead. 

Physician. — Well,  Sir,  what  about  Murdoch? 
Did  you  see  him  alive  ? 

Clerk.— \es,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  feel  his  pulse  ? 

Clerk  —No,  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  examine  his  eyes  ? 

Clerk.— ^o.  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  observe  any  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  nose  ? 

Clerk.— ^o.  Sir. 

Physician. — Did  you  count  his  respirations  ? 


Clerk. — No,  Sir. 

Physician. — Then,    Sir,  what  the  d 1  did 

you  do  ? 

Clerk. — /  ran  for  the  stomach-pump. 

Dr.  John  was  never  tired  of  inculcat- 
ing this  distinction  ;  it  is  the  backbone 
of  almost  all  those  papers  of  his  that 
have  been  just  mentioned,  and  it  re- 
appears in  others.  In  his  special  little 
essay,  called  "  Art  and  Science,"  he 
formulates  it  thus  : 


IN    MEDICINE 


Science 
Looks  to  essence  and  cause. 
Is  diagnostic. 
Has  a  system. 
Is  post-mortem. 

Looks  to  structure  more  than  function. 
Studies  the  phenomena  of  poisoning. 
Submits  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 
Speaks. 

Now,  in  the  particular  matter  in  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  here  represented,  we 
should,  doubtless  all  agree  with  our 
friend.  We  should  all,  for  ourselves, 
in  serious  illness,  infinitely  prefer  the 
attendance  of  any  tolerable  physician  of 
the  therapeutic  and  prognostic  type  to 
that  of  the  ablest  of  the  merely  diagnostic 
type,  especially  if  we  thought  that  the 
genius  of  the  latter  inclined  him  to  a 
post-mortem  examination.  Hence  we 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  John 
did  good  service  in  protesting  against 
the  run  upon  science,  ever  new  science, 
in  the  medicine  of  his  day,  and  trying  to 
hark  back  the  profession  to  the  good  old 
virtues  of  common-sense,  practical  clear- 
sightedness, and  vigorous  rule  of  thumb. 
What  I  detect,  however,  underneath  all 
his  expositions  of  this  possibly  salutary 
idea,  and  prompting  to  his  reiterations, 
of  it,  is  something  deeper.  It  is  a  dis- 
like in  his  own  nature  to  the  abstract 
or  theoretical  in  all  matters  whatsoever. 
Dr.  John  Brown's  mmd,  I  should  say, 
was  essentially  anti-speculative.  His 
writings  abound,  of  course,  with  tributes 
of  respect  to  science  and  philosophy, 
and  expressions  of  astonishment  and 
gratitude  for  their  achievements  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  thinkers  and 
philosophers  to  whom  he  refers  most 
fondly  are  chiefly  those  older  magnates, 
including  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Bishop  Butler,  among  the  English, 
whose    struggle    was    over    long    ago, 


Art 


Looks  to  symptoms  and  occasions. 

Is  therapeutic  and  prognostic. 

Has  a  method. 

Is  antf-mortem. 

Looks  to  function  more  than  structure. 

Runs  for  the  stomach-pump. 

Submits  to  be  ignorant  of  much. 

Acts. 

whose  results  are  an  accepted  inheri- 
tance, and  who  are  now  standards  of 
orthodoxy.  All  later  drifts  of  specula- 
tive thought,  and  especially  the  latest 
drifts  of  his  own  day,  seem  to  make 
him  uncomfortable.  He  actually  warns 
against  them  as  products  of  what  he 
calls  "  the  lust  of  innovation."  This 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in 
the  study  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  char- 
acter that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  dis- 
like of  the  purely  speculative  spirit,  and 
especially  of  recent  speculation  of  cer- 
tain kinds,  was  rooted  in  some  degree  in 
the  fine  devoutness  of  his  nature,  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  inherited  re- 
ligion. The  system  of  beliefs  which  had 
been  consecrated  for  him  so  dearly  and 
powerfully  by  the  lives  and  example  of 
his  immediate  progenitors  was  still  sub- 
stantially that  with  which  he  went 
through  the  world  himself,  though  it 
had  been  softened  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission, stripped  of  its  more  angular 
and  sectarian  features,  and  converted 
into  a  contemplative  religio  medici,  not 
unlike  that  of  his  old  English  name- 
sake, the  philosopher 'and  physician  of 
Norwich.  Like  that  philosopher,  for 
whom  he  had  all  the  regard  of  a  felt 
affinity,  he  delighted  in  an  O  altitudo  !, 
craved  the  refuge  of  an  O  altitudo  !  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  mere  reason,  and 
held  that  in  that  craving  itself  there  is 
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the  sure  gleam  for  the  human  spirit  of 
the  one  golden  key  that  unlocks  those 
difficulties.  A  difference,  however,  be- 
tween him  and  old  Browne  of  Norwich 
is  that  he  had  much  less  of  clear  and 
definite  thought,  logical  grasp  of  prior 
propositions  and  reasonings,  with  which 
to  prepare  for  an  altitudo^  justify  it, 
and  prop  it  up.  Take  as  a  specimen  a 
passage  relating  to  that  very  distinction 
between  Art  and  Science  which  he 
valued  so  much  : 


"  It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  shown  my- 
self, in  this  parallel  and  contrast,  too  much  of 
a  partisan  of  Art  as  against  Science,  and  the 
same  maybe  not  unfairly  said  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  this  volume.  It  was  in  a  measure  on 
purpose — the  general  tendency  being  counter- 
active of  the  purely  scientific  and  positive,  or 
merely  informative,  current  of  our  day.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly  that  this 
kind  of  knowledge  puffeth  up,  and  that  it  is 
something  quite  else  that  buildeth  up.  It  has 
been  finely  said  that  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God, 
and  we  may  as  truly  say  that  all  Art — in  the 
widest  sense,  as  practical  and  productive — is 
His  Science.  He  knows  all  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  everything,  for  He  is  Himself,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  only  maker.  He  knows 
what  made  Shakespeare  and  Newton,  Julius 
Caesar  and  Plato,  what  we  know  them  to  have 
been  ;  and  they  are  His  by  the  same  right  as 
the  sea  is  His,  and  the  strength  of  the  hills,  for 
He  made  them  and  His  hands  formed  them,  as 
well  as  the  dry  land.  This  making  the  circle 
forever  meet,  this  bringing  Omega  eternally 
round  to  Alpha,  is,  I  think,  more  and  more 
revealing  itself  as  a  great  central,  personal,  reg- 
ulative truth,  and  is  being  carried  down  more 
than  ever  into  the  recesses  of  physical  research, 
where  Nature  is  fast  telling  her  long-kept 
secrets,  all  her  tribes  speaking,  each  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God — the 
sea  saying  '  It  is  not  in  me,'  everything  giving 
up  any  title  to  anything  like  substance,  beyond 
being  the  result  ol  one  Supreme  Will.  The 
more  chemistry,  and  electrology,  and  life  are 
searched  into  by  the  keenest  and  most  remorse- 
less experiment,  the  more  do  we  find  ourselves 
admitting  that  motive  power  and  force,  as 
manifested  to  us,  is  derived,  is  in  its  essence 
immaterial,  is  direct  from  Him  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  to  whom,  in  a  sense  quite 
peculiar,  belongeth  power." 

This  is  fine,  it  is  eloquent,  it  is  likeable  ; 
but  one  cannot  call  it  lucid.  Indeed,  if 
interpreted  literally,  it  is  incoherent,  for 
the  end  contradicts  the  beginning.  "  Ab- 
stain from  excess  of  theory  or  specula- 
tion" it  says,  "  for  theory  and  specula- 
tion, prosecuted  to  the  very  utmost, 
lead  to  a  profound  religiousness."  This 
is  the  only  verbal  construction  of  the 


passage,  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  author  meant. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  Dr.  John 
Brown  in  smaller  matters.  If  he  wants 
a  definition  or  a  distinction  on  any  sub- 
ject, he  generally  protests  first  against 
the  desire  for  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions, maintaining  the  superiority  of 
healthy  practical  sense  and  feelings  over 
mere  theory  ;  then  he  produces  in  his 
own  words,  some  "middle  axiom,"  or 
passable  first-hand  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if 
anything  theoretical  is  wanted  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  back  this  up  by 
interesting  quotations  from  favorite  and 
accredited  authors.  In  short.  Dr.  John 
Brown  lived  in  an  element  of  the  "  mid- 
dle propositions, ' '  the  accredited  axioms, 
on  all  subjects,  and  was  impatient  of 
reasoning,  novelty  of  theory,  or  search 
for  ultimate  principles.  It  is  but  the 
same  thing  in  another  form — though  it 
deserves  separate  statement — to  say  that 
he  disliked  controversy.  He  shrank 
from  controversy  in  all  matters,  social 
as  well  as  intellectual  ;  was  irritated 
when  it  came  near  him  ;  and  kept  rather 
on  the  conservative  side  in  any  new 
"  cause"  or  "  movement"  that  was  ex- 
citing his  neighborhood.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  exception  in  his  vvritings 
to  this  disposition  to  rest  in  existing 
social  arrangements,  and  also  to  his  pre- 
vailing dislike  of  speculation,  was  his 
assertion  of  his  unhesitating  assent  to 
that  extreme  development  of  Adam 
Smith's  doctrines  which  would  abolish 
the  system  of  state-licensing  for  partic- 
ular professions,  or  at  all  events  for  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  advocates 
this  principle  more  than  once  in  his 
papers,  and  he  signifies  his  adherence  to 
it  in  almost  the  last  words  he  wrote. 
"  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,"  he 
says  in  the  prefatory  note  to  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  "  Horoe  Subsecivae," 
"  of  the  futility  and  worse  of  the  Licens- 
ing System,  and  think, with  Adam  Smith, 
that  a  mediciner  should  be  as  free  to 
exercise  his  gifts  as  an  architect  or  a 
mole-catcher.  The  public  has  its  own 
shrewd  way  of  knowing  who  should 
build  its  house  or  catch  its  moles,  and 
it  may  quite  safely  be  left  to  take  the 
same  line  in  choosing  its  doctor. ' '  This 
is  bold  enough,  and  speculative  enough  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  this  acceptance  of 
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the  principle  of  absolute  laissez-faire, 
or  non-interference  of  the  state,  or  any 
other  authority  in  medicine,  or  in  any 
analogous  art  or  craft,  was  facilitated 
for  him  by  his  hereditary  voluntaryism 
in  church  matters,  and  indeed  came  to 
him  ready-made  in  that  form.  What  is 
surprising,  and  what  corroborates  our 
view  of  the  essentially  non-theoretical 
character  of  his  intellect,  is  the  unsystem- 
atic manner  in  which  he  was  content 
to  hold  his  principle,  his  failure  to  carry 
it  out  consistently,  his  apparent  inability 
to  perceive  the  full  sweep  of  its  logical 
consequences.  Thus,  to  the  words  just 
quoted  he  appends  these — "  Lawyers, 
of  course,  are  different,  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  state,  with  the  law  of  the 
land."  Was  there  ever  a  more  innocent 
non  sequitur  ?  If  any  one  may  set  up  as 
a  curer  of  diseases  and  make  a  living  in 
that  craft  by  charging  fees  from  those 
who  choose  to  employ  him,  why  may 
not  any  one  set  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  why 
may  not  I  select  and  employ  any  one  I 
please  to  plead  my  cause  in  court,  in- 
stead of  being  bound  to  employ  one  of 
a  limited  number  of  wigged  and  gowned 
gentlemen  ? 

If,  then,  it  was  not  in  theory  or 
speculation  that  Dr.  John  Brown  ex- 
celled— and  that  there  was  no  deficien- 
cy of  hereditary  speculative  faculty  in 
his  family,  but  much  the  reverse,  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  theological  dis- 
tinction of  his  predecessors  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  by  the  brilliant  career  of  his 
cousin,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  but  also  by 
the  reputation  among  us  at  this  moment 
of  his  still  nearer  relative,  the  eminent 
philosophical  chemist  of  Edinburgh 
University — in  what  was  it  that  he  did 
excel  ?  It  was  in  what  I  may  call 
an  unusual  appreciativeness  of  all  that 
did  recommend  itself  to  him  as  good 
and  admirable.  In  few  men  has  there 
been  such  a  fulfilment  of  that  memo- 
rable apostolic  injunction:  "  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report — if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise — think  on 
these  things."  The  context  of  that 
passage  shows  that  what  was  enjoined 
on  the  Philippians  was  a  habit  of  medita- 
tive and  ruminative  appreciation  of  all 


that  was  noteworthy,  of  every  variety, 
within  accredited  and  prescribed  limits. 
Dr.  John  Brown  was  a  model  in  this 
respect.  Within  the  limits  of  his  pref- 
erence for  the  concrete  and  practical 
over  the  abstract  and  theoretical  he 
was  a  man  of  peculiarly  keen  relish  for 
anything  excellent,  and  of  peculiar  as- 
siduity in  imparting  his  likings  to  others. 
His  habit  of  appreciativeness  is  seen, 
on  a  small  scale,  even  in  such  a  matter 
as  his  appropriation  and  use  of  pithy 
phrases  and  anecdotes  picked  up  mis- 
cellaneously. *'  '  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may 
I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colors  with  ?' 
said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the 
great  painter.  *  With  brains,  sir,'  was 
the  gruff  reply."  Having  met  this  story 
in  some  Life  of  the  painter  Opie,  Dr. 
John  Brown  had  fastened  on  it,  or 
it  had  adhered  to  him  ;  and  not  only 
did  he  hang  one  whole  paper  on  it,  en- 
titled "With  Brains,  Sir,"  but  he 
made  it  do  duty  again  and  again  in 
other  papers.  At  times  when  Dr.  Chal- 
mers happened  to  be  talked  to  about 
some  person  not  already  known  to  him, 
and  was  told  that  the  person  was  a  man 
of  ability,  "  Yes,  but  has  he  wecht^  sir, 
has  he  K/^r/// /"  was  his  common  ques- 
tion in  reply  ;  and,  as  Dr.  John  Brown 
had  also  perceived  that  it  is  not  mere 
cleverness  that  is  effective  in  the  world, 
and  that  lueight  is  the  main  thing,  he 
was  never  tired  of  bringing  in  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's phrase  to  enforce  that  meaning. 
When  Dr.  John  wanted  to  praise  any- 
thing of  the  literary  kind  as  being  of  the 
most  robust  intellectual  quality,  not 
food  for  babes  but  very  "  strong  meat" 
indeed,  he  would  say  "  This  is  lions' 
marrow."  As  he  was  not  a  man  to 
conceal  his  obligations,  even  for  a 
phrase,  we  learn  from  him  incidentally 
that  he  had  taken  the  metaphor  origin- 
ally from  this  passage  in  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  English  poet  Prior  : 

"  That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  designed  to  ruin  Troy, 
He  dined  on  lions'  marrow,  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread." 

Dr.  John  had  a  repertory  of  such  in- 
dividual phrases  and  aphorisms,  picked 
up  from  books  or  conversation,  which 
he  liked  to  use  as  flavoring  particles  for 
his  own  text.  He  dealt  largely  also  in 
extracts  and  quotations  of  greater  length. 
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Any  bit  that  struck  him  as  fine  in  a  new 
book  of  verses,  any  scrap  of  old  Scot- 
tish ballad  not  generally  known,  any 
interesting  little  poem  by  a  friend  of  his 
own  that  he  had  seen  in  manuscript,  or 
any  similar  thing  communicated  to  him 
as  not  having  seen  the  light  before,  was 
apt  to  be  pounced  upon,  stamped  with 
his  imprimatur^  and  turned  into  service 
in  [his  own  papers,  as  motto,  relevant 
illustration,  or  pleasant  addition.  His 
fondness  for  quotation  from  his  favorite 
prose  authors  has  already  been  mention- 
ed. In  fact,  some  of  his  papers  are  little 
more  than  patches  of  quotations  strung 
together  by  admiring  comments.  In 
such  cases  it  is  as  if  he  said  to  his 
readers,  "  How  nice  this  is,  how  cap- 
ital !  don't  you  agree  with  me  ?"  Some- 
times you  may  not  quite  agree  with 
him,  or  you  may  wish  that  he  had 
thrown  fewer  quotations  at  you,  and 
had  said  more  on  the  subject  out  of  his 
own  head  ;  but  you  always  recognize 
his  appreciativeness. 

On  the  larger  scale  of  the  papers 
themselves  the  same  appreciativeness  is 
discernible.  Take  first  the  papers  which 
are  most  in  the  nature  of  criticisms. 
Such  are  those  entitled  "  Henry 
Vaughan,"  "  Arthur  H.  Hallam," 
"Thackeray's  Death,""  Notes  on  Art,' ' 
"John  Leech,"  "  Halle's  Recital,"  and 
"  Sir  Henry  Raeburn."  Whether  in  the 
literary  papers  of  this  group,  or  m  the 
art  papers,  you  can  see  how  readily  and 
strongly  Dr.  John  Brown  could  admire, 
and  what  a  propagandist  he  was  of  his  ad- 
mirations. If  Henry  Vaughan,  the  sil- 
urist,  the  quaint  and  thoughtful  English 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  now 
a  better  known  figure  in  English  literary 
history  than  he  was  a  generation  ago,  it  is 
owing,  I  believe,  in  some  measure,  to 
Dr.  John  Brown's  resuscitation  of  him. 
So,  when  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriarn" 
appeared  in  1850,  and  all  the  world  was 
moved  by  that  extraordinary  poem,  who 
but  Dr.  John  Brown  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  ascertained  all  that  was  possible 
about  young  Arthur  Hallam,  by  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  his  "  Remains  in  Verse 
and  Prose,"  privately  printed  in  1834, 
with  a  memoir  by  the  author's  father, 
Hallam  the  historian,  and  till  he  had 
been  permitted  to  give  to  the  public,  in 
liberal  extracts  from  the  memoir,  and 
by    quotation    from   the    pieces   them- 


selves, such  an  authentic  account  of 
Tennyson's  dead  friend  as  all  were  de- 
siring ?  The  paper  called  "  Thackeray's 
Death,"  though  the  only  paper  on 
Thackeray  now  to  be  found  among  Dr. 
John  Brown's  collected  writings,  is  by 
no  means,  I  believe,  the  only  paper  he 
wrote  on  Thackeray.  If  there  was  a 
Thackeray-worshipper  within  the  British 
Islands,  it  was  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh.  Thackeray  was  his  greatest 
man  by  far,  after  Scott,  or  hardly  after 
Scott,  among  our  British  novelists — his 
idol,  almost  his  demigod  ;  he  had  sig- 
nified this,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  an  article 
on  Thackeray,  while  Thackeray's  fame 
was  still  only  in  the  making  ;  and  the 
particular  paper  now  left  us  is  but  a  re- 
expression  of  this  high  regard  for 
Thackeray  as  an  author,  blended  with 
reminiscences  of  his  own  meetings  with 
Thackeray  in  Edinburgh,  and  testi- 
monies of  his  warm  affection  for  the 
man.  Another  of  his  chief  admirations 
was  Ruskin.  I  can  remember  how, 
when  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Modern 
Painters"  appeared,  the  rumor  of  it  ran 
at  once  through  Edinburgh,  causing  a 
most  unusual  stir  of  interest  in  the  new 
book,  and  in  the  extraordinary  "  Ox- 
ford Graduate"  who  was  its  author  ; 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  now  that  it  was 
Dr.  John  Brown  that  had  first  imported 
the  book  among  us,  and  had  enlightened 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  others  as  to  its  merits. 
There  is  no  article  on  Ruskin  among 
the  collected  papers  ;  but  there  are  fre- 
quent references  to  him,  and  his  influence 
can  be  discerned  in  all  the  Art-criticisms. 
These  Art-criticisms  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
however,  are  hardly  criticisms  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  No  canons  of  Art  are 
expounded  or  applied  in  them.  All 
that  the  critic  does  is  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  before  the  particular  picture  he  is 
criticising  —  a  Wilkie,  a  Raeburn,  a 
Turner,  a  Landseer,  a  Delaroche,  a 
Holman  Hunt,  or,  as  it  might  happen, 
some  new  performance  by  one  of  his 
Edinburgh  artist-friends,  Duncan,  Sir 
George  Harvey,  or  Sir  Noel  Paton — 
exclaiming,  "  How  good  this  is,  how 
true,  how  powerful,  how  pathetic  !" 
while  he  attends  to  the  direct  human 
interest  of  the  subject,  interprets  the 
story  of  the  picture  in  his  own  way,  and 
throws  in  kindly  anecdotes  about  the 
painter.  It  is  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis 
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for  music,  in  his  notices  of  pieces  by 
Beethoven  and  others,  as  heard  at 
Halle's  concerts.  His  most  elaborate 
paper  of  Art-criticism  is  that  entitled 
"  John  Leech."  It  is  throughout  a 
glowing  eulogium  on  the  celebrated 
cariacturist,  with  notices  of  some  of  his 
best  cartoons,  but  passing  into  an  affec- 
tionate memoir  of  the  man,  on  his  own 
account  and  as  the  friend  of  Thackeray, 
and  indeed  incorporating  reminiscences 
of  Leech  and  Thackeray  that  had  been 
supplied  him  by  a  friend  of  both  as 
material  for  a  projected  Memoir  of 
Leech  on  a  larger  scale.  If  not  in  this 
particular  paper,  at  least  here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  others,  the  query  may 
suggest  itself  whether  the  laudation  is 
not  excessive.  One  asks  sometimes 
whether  the  good  Dr.  John  was  not 
carried  away  by  the  amiable  fault  of 
supposing  that  what  happens  to  be 
present  before  one  of  a  decidedly  like- 
able kind  at  any  moment,  especially  if 
it  be  recommended  by  private  friend- 
ijhip,  must  be  the  very  nonsuch  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  world.  Another 
query  forced  on  one  is  whether  there 
did  not  sometimes  lurk  under  Dr.  John's 
superlative  admiration  of  a  chief  favorite 
in  any  walk  an  antipathy  to  some  other 
in  the  same  walk.  It  is  told  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of 
"Junius,"  that,  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  he  gave  this  counsel  to  a  promising 
young  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whom  he  had  heard  deliver  a 
speech  distinguished  by  the  generosity 
of  its  praises  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
members — "  Young  man,  take  my  ad- 
vice ;  never  praise  anybody  unless  it  be 
in  odium  tertii,"  i.e.  "  unless  it  be  to  the 
discredit  of  some  third  party."  No 
man  ever  acted  less  in  the  spirit  of  this 
detestable,  this  truly  diabolic,  advice 
than  Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  one's  ques- 
tion rather  is  whether  he  did  not  act- 
ually reverse  it  by  never  attacking  or 
finding  fault  with  any  one,  unless  it 
were  in  laudevi  tertii,  to  the  increased 
credit  of  some  third  party.  Whether 
he  was  so  actuated,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  his  declaration  of  irrec- 
oncilable dislike  to  Maclise,  and  his 
exceptionally  severe  treatment  of  that 
artist,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  :  but  I 
can  find  no  other  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  habitual  depreciation  of  Dickens. 


His  antipathy  to  Dickens,  his  resent- 
ment of  any  attempted  comparison  be- 
tween Dickens  and  Thackeray,  was 
proverbial  among  his  friends. 

While,  as  will  have  been  seen.  Dr. 
John  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
impressions  from  anything  excellent 
coming  from  besouth  the  Tweed,  it  was 
naturally  in  his  own  Scotland,  and 
among  the  things  and  persons  immedi- 
ately round  about  him  there,  that  his 
faculty  of  appreciation  revelled  most 
constantly.  VVith  the  majority  of  his 
literary  fellow-countrymen  that  have 
attained  popularity  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  he  derived  many  of 
his  literary  instincts  from  the  immense 
influence  of  Scotticism  that  had  been 
at  work  in  the  preceding  generation, 
and  is  seen,  in  his  choice  of  themes, 
following  reverently  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  Sir  Walter.  He  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  Aytoun  in  this  respect, 
though  with  a  marked  Presbyterian 
difference.  Most  of  his  papers  are  on 
Scottish  subjects  ;  and  in  some  of  them, 
such  as  his  "  Queen  Mary's  Child- 
Garden,"  his  "  Minchmoor, "  the  paper 
called  "  The  Enterkin  "  that  entitled 
"  A  Jacobite  Family,"  and  that  entitled 
"  Biggar  and  the  House  of  Fleming," 
we  have  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenes 
and  places  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Walter,  though  by  no  means  slavish- 
ly so,  with  notes  of  their  historical  asso- 
ciations and  recovery  of  local  legends, 
romances,  and  humors.  In  a  more 
original  vein,  though  also  principally 
Scottish,  are  those  papers  which  may  be 
described  as  Memoirs  and  Character 
Sketches  in  a  more  express  sense  than 
the  three  or  four  already  referred  to  as 
combining  Memoir  with  criticism.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is  hig 
Memoir  of  his  own  Father,  in  supple- 
ment to  the  Life  of  his  Father  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Cairns,  and  published 
under  the  too  vague  title  of  "  Letter  to 
John  Cairns,  D.D."  It  is  a  really 
beautiful  piece  of  writing,  not  only  full 
of  filial  affection,  and  painting  for  us  his 
father's  life  and  character  with  vivid 
fidelity,  but  also  interesting  for  its  rem- 
iniscences of  the  author's  own  early 
years,  and  its  sketches  of  several  em- 
inent ministers  of  the  Scottish  secession 
communion  whom  he  had  known  as 
friends  of  his  father.     The  paper  en- 
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titled  "  Dr.  Chalmers,"  though  not 
particularly  good,  attests  the  strength 
of  the  impression  made  by  that  great 
man  on  Dr.  John  Brown,  as  on  every 
one  else  that  knew  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Better,  and  indeed  fine,  though  slight, 
are  "  Edward  Forbes,"  "  Dr.  George 
Wilson,"  "  The  Duke  of  Athole," 
"  Struan,"  and  "  Miss  Stirling  Graham 
of  Duntrune. "  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  most  characteristic  papers  of  the 
Memoir  class  are  those  of  Medical  Biog- 
raphy, including  "  Locke  and  Syden- 
ham," "Dr.  Andrew  Combe,"  "Dr. 
Henry  Marshall  and  Military  Hygiene," 
"  Our  Gideon  Grays,"  "  Dr.  Andrew 
Brown  and  Sydenham,"  "  Dr.  Adams 
of  Banchory,"  "  Dr.  John  Scott  and 
His  Son/'  "  Mr.  Syme,"  and  "  Sir 
Robert  Christison."  Sydenham  was 
Dr.  John  Brown's  ideal  of  a  physician, 
and  his  account  of  that  English  physi- 
cian and  of  his  place  in  the  history  of 
medicine  is  really  valuable.  The  med- 
ical profession  is  indebted  to  him  also 
for  his  warm-hearted  vindication  of  those 
whom  he  calls,  after  Scott,  "  Our  Gid- 
eon Grays"  —  the  hard-working  and 
often  poorly  paid  medical  practitioners 
of  our  Scottish  country  villages  and 
parishes— and  for  the  justice  he  has 
done  to  such  a  scholarly  representative 
of  that  class  as  the  late  Dr.  Adams  of 
Banchory,  and  to  such  recent  medical 
reformers  as  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall.  Especially  inter- 
esting to  us  here  ought  to  be  the  obit- 
uary sketches  of  Syme  and  Christison, 
so  recently  the  ornaments  of  the  Med- 
ical School  of  Edinburgh  University, 
He  threw  his  whole  heart  into  his  sketch 
of  Syme,  his  admiration  of  whom,  dating 
from  the  days  when  he  had  been  Syme's 
pupil  and  apprentice  in  surgery,  had 
been  increased  by  life-long  intimacy.  I 
may  therefore  dwell  a  little  on  this 
sketch,  the  rather  because  it  reminds  me 
of  perhaps  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  was  for  some  hours  in  the  society  of 
Syme  and  Dr.  John  Brown  together. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  Carlyle,  then 
Lord  Rector  of  our  University,  and  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  was 
persuaded,  on  account  of  some  little 
ailment  of  his,  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Syme  for  surgical  treatment. 
Syme,   proud   of   such    a  *patient,    and 


resolved  that  he  should  have  his  best 
skill,  would  hear  of  no  other  arrange- 
ment than  that  Carlyle  should  be  his 
guest  for  the  necessary  time.  For  a 
fortnight  or  more,  accordingly,  Carlyle 
resided  with  Syme  in  his  beautiful  house 
of  Millbank  in  the  southern  suburb  of 
our  city.  Pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  fact  from  becoming  known,  that 
Carlyle  might  not  be  troubled  by  visit- 
ors. But,  one  day,  when  Carlyle  was 
convalescent,  there  was  a  quiet  little 
dinner-party  at  Millbank  to  meet  him. 
Besides  Syme  and  Carlyle,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  members  of  Syme's  family, 
there  were  present  only  Dr.  John  Car- 
lyle, Dr.  John  Brown,  and  myself.  It 
was  very  pleasant,  at  the  dinner-table, 
to  observe  the  attention  paid  by  the 
manly,  energetic,  and  generally  peremp- 
tory,and  pugnacious,  little  surgeon  to  his 
important  guest,  his  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing him  there,  and  his  half-amused, 
half-wondering  glances  at  him  as  a  being 
of  anoXher genus  than  his  own,  but  whom 
he  had  found  as  lovable  in  private  as  he 
was  publicly  tremendous.  There  was 
no  "  tossing  and  goring  of  several  per- 
sons" by  Carlyle  in  that  dining-room,  at 
all  events,  but  only  genial  and  cheerful 
talk  about  this  and  that.  After  dinner, 
we  five  went  upstairs  to  a  smaller  room, 
where  the  talk  was  continued,  still  more 
miscellaneously,  Syme  and  Carlyle  hav- 
ing most  of  it.  That  very  day  there  had 
been  sent  to  Carlyle.  by  his  old  friend 
David  Laing,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
which  Laing  had  just  privately  printed 
of  the  rare  "  Gude  and  Godly  Ballates" 
by  the  brothers  Wedderburn,  originally 
published  in  1578  ;  and  Carlyle,  taking 
up  the  volume  from  the  table,  would 
dip  into  it  here  and  there,  and  read  some 
passages  aloud,  for  his  own  amusement 
and  ours.  One  piece  of  fourteen  stan- 
zas he  read  entire,  with  much  gusto,  and 
with  excellent  chaunt  and  pronunciation 
of  the  old  Scotch.  Here  are  three  of  the 
stanzas  : 


Thocht  thow  be  Paip  or  Cardinall, 
Sa  heich  in  thy  Pontificall, 
Resist  thow  God  that  creat  all, 

Than  downe  thow  sail  cum,  downe. 

Thocht  thow  be  Archebischop  or  Deane, 
Chantour,  Chanslar,  or  Chaplane, 
Resist  thow  God,  thy  gloir  is  gane, 
And  downe  thow  sail  cum,  downe. 
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"  Thocht  thow  flow  in  Philosophic, 
Or  graduate  in  Theologie, 
Zit,  and  thow  fyle  the  veritie, 

Than  downe  thow  sail  cum,  downe." 

Most  pleasant  of  all  it  was  when,  later  in 
the  evening,  we  moved  to  the  low  trel- 
lised  veranda  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  opening  on  the  beautiful  garden 
of  flowers  and  evergreens  in  which  Syme 
took  such  delight.  It  was  a  fine,  still 
evening  ;  and,  as  the  talk  went  on  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  garden  stretching 
in  front  of  us  and  the  views  of  the  hills 
beyond,  only  with  the  accompaniment 
now  of  wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke,  Syme, 
who  disliked  tobacco,  was  smilingly 
tolerant  even  of  that  accompaniment,  in 
honor  of  the  chief  smoker. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  after  that 
evening,  which  I  remember  now  like  a 
dream,  Carlyle  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  advancing  from  his  seventy- 
third  year  to  his  eighty-sixth  ;  but 
hardly  a  year  of  the  twelve  had  elapsed 
when  the  great  surgeon  who  had  enter- 
tained him,  and  who  was  so  much  his 
junior,  was  struck  by  the  paralysis  which 
carried  him  off.  It  is  from  Dr.  John 
Brown  that  we  have  this  touching  record 
of  Syme's  last  days  : 

"  I  was  the  first  to  see  him  when  struck 
down  by  hemiplegia.  It  was  in  Shandwick 
Place,  where  he  had  his  chambers — sleeping 
and  enjoying  his  evenings  in  his  beautiful 
Millbank,  wiih  its  flowers,  its  matchless  or- 
chids and  heaths  and  azaleas,  its  bananas  and 
grapes  and  peaches  :  with  Blackford  Hill 
— where  Marmion  saw  the  Scoitisli  host 
mustering  for  Flodden — in  front,  and  the  Pent- 
lands,  with  Cairketton  Hill,  their  advanced 
guard,  cutting  the  sky,  its  ruddy  porph3'ry 
scaur  holding  the  slanting  shadows  in  its 
bosom.  He  was,  as  before  said,  in  his  room 
in  Shandwick  Place,  sitting  in  his  chair,  hav- 
ing been  set  up  by  his  faithful  Blackbell.  His 
face  was  distorted.  He  said  — '  John,  this  is 
the  conclusion  ;'  and  so  it  was,  to  his,  and 
our,  and  the  world's  sad  cost.  He  subniitied 
to  his  fate  with  manly  fortitude,  but  he  felt  it 
to  the  uttermost — struck  down  in  his  prime, 
full  of  rich  power,  abler  than  ever  to  do  good 
to  men,  his  soul  surviving  his  brain,  and  look- 
ing on  at  its  steady  ruin  during  many  sad 
months.  He  became  softer,  gentler — more 
easily  moved,  even  to  tears  ;  but.the  judging 
power,  the  perspicacity,  the  pien.ing  to  the 
core,  remained  untouched.  Henceforward,  of 
course,  lite  was  maimed.  How  he  bore  up 
against  this,  resigning  his  delights  of  teaching, 
of  doinggood  to  men,  of  seeing  and  cherishing 
his  students,  of  living  in  the  front  of  the  world 
— how  he  accepted  all  this  only  those  nearest 
him  can  know.     I  have  never  seen  anything 


more  pathetic  than  when,  near  his  death,  he 
lay  speechless,  but  full  of  feeling  and  mind, 
and  made  known  in  some  inscrutable  way  to 
his  old  gardener  and  friend  that  he  wished  to 
see  a  certain  orchid  which  he  knew  should  be 
then  in  bloom.  The  big,  clumsy,  knowing 
Paterson,  glum  and  victorious  (he  was  forever 
getting  prizes  at  the  Horticultural),  brought  it 
— the  Stanhopea  tigrina — in,  without  a  word. 
It  was  the  very  one — radiant  in  beauty,  white, 
with  a  brown  freckle,  like  Imogen's  mole,  and, 
like  it,  'right  proud  of  that  most  delicate  lodg- 
ing.' He  gazed  at  it,  and,  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  motioned  it  away  as  insuffer- 
able." 

To  have  been  such  a  chronicler  of  the 
excellent  as  Dr.  John  Brown  was,  requir- 
ed more  than  endowment,  however  extra- 
ordinary, in  any  mere  passive  quality  of 
appreciativeness.  It  required  the  poetic 
eye,  the  imaginative  faculty  in  its  ac- 
tive form,  the  power  of  infusing  himself 
into  his  subject,  the  discernment  and 
subtlety  of  a  real  artist.  Visible  to 
some  extent  in  his  criticisms  of  books  and 
pictures,  and  also  in  his  memoirs  and 
character-sketches,  and  in  a  still  higher 
degree  in  those  papers  of  local  Scottish 
description,  legend,  and  reminiscence 
to  which  we  have  already  referred — 
'  'Queen  Mary's  Child-Garden, "  "  Minch- 
moor,"  "  The  Enterkin,"  "  A  Jacobite 
Family,"  and  "  Biggar  and  the  House 
of  Fleming" — this  rising  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  into  poetic  art  and  phan- 
tasy appears  most  conspicuously  of  all 
in  those  papers  or  parts  of  papers  in 
which  the  matter  is  whimsical  or  out  of 
the  common  track.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
affection  for  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
evident  even  in  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
papers,  that  has  led  to  the  comparison 
of  Dr.  John  Brown  with  Charles  Lamb. 
Like  that  English  humorist,  he  did  go 
into  odd  corners  for  his  themes — still 
however,  keeping  within  Scottish 
ground,  and  finding  his  oddities, 
whether  of  humor  or  of  pathos,  in  na- 
tive Scottish  life  and  tradition.  Or 
rather,  by  his  very  appreciativeness,  he 
was  a  kind  of  magnet  to  which  stray 
and  hitherto  unpublished  curiosities, 
whether  humorous  or  pathetic,  floating 
in  Scottish  society,  attached  themselves 
naturally,  as  if  seeking  an  editor.  In 
addition  to  the  illustrations  of  this  fur- 
nished by  the  already-mentioned  papers 
of  Scottish  legend,  or  by  parts  of  them, 
one  may  mention  now  his  paper  entitled 
"  The  Black  Dwarf's  Bones,"  that  en- 
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titled  "  Mystifications,"  his  "  Marjorie 
Fleming"  or  "  Pet  Marjorie,"  his 
"  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper,"  and  the 
quaint  little  trifle  entitled  "Oh!  I'm 
Wat,  Wat."  In  the  first  three  of  these 
Dr.  John  Brown  is  seen  distinctly  as 
the  editor  of  previously  unpublished 
curiosities.  There  were  relics  of  in- 
formation respecting  that  strange  be- 
ing, David  Ritchie,  the  deformed  mis- 
anthropist of  Peebleshire.  who  had  been 
the  original  of  one  of  Scott's  shorter 
novels.  These  came  to  Dr.  John 
Brown,  and  he  strung  them  together, 
extracts  and  quotations,  on  a  thread  of 
connecting  narrative.  Again,  having 
the  privilege  of  knowing  intimately  that 
venerable  Miss  Stirling  Graham  of  Dun- 
trune  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
memorial  sketches,  and  who  used  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh  every  winter  till 
within  a  few  years  of  her  death  in  1877  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five,  who  but  Dr.  John 
Brown  first  persuaded  the  venerable  lady 
to  give  to  the  world  her  recollections  of 
the  marvellous  dramatic  feats  of  her 
earlier  days,  when  she  used  to  mystify 
Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Lord  Gillies, 
and  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Count 
Flahault,  and  whole  companies  of  their 
contemporaries  in  Edinburgh  drawing- 
rooms,  by  her  disguised  appearances  in 
the  dress  and  character  of  an  eccentric 
old  Scottish  gentlewoman  ;  and  who^Dut 
Dr.  John  immortalized  the  tradition  by 
telling  her  story  over  again,  and  re- 
imagining  for  us  the  whole  of  that 
Edinburgh  society  of  1820-21  in  which 
Miss  Stirling  Graham  had  moved  so 
bewitchingly  ?  Ten  years  before  that, 
or  in  December,  1811,  there  had  died  in 
Edinburgh  a  little  girl  of  a  family  with 
whom  Scott  was  particularly  intimate, 
and  who  lived  near  him  in  Charlotte 
Street.  She  was  but  in  her  ninth  year  ; 
but  for  several  years  she  had  been  the 
pet  and  wonder  of  her  friends,  for  her 
precocious  humors  and  abilities,  her 
knowledge  of  books  and  poetry,  the 
signs  of  genius  in  all  her  ways  and  in 
her  own  little  attempts  in  prose  and  verse. 
Many  a  heart  was  sore,  Scott's  for  one, 
when  poor  little  Pet  Marjorie  died  ;  and 
no  one  that  knew  her  ever  forgot  her. 
One  sister  of  hers,  who  survived  her  for 
seventy  years,  cherished  her  memory  to 
the  last  like  a  religion,  and  had  pre- 
served   all    her    childish    and    queerly 


spelled  letters  and  journals,  and  other 
scraps  of  writing,  tied  up  with  a  lock  of 
her  light-brown  hair.  To  these  faded 
letters  and  papers  Dr.  John  Brown  had 
access  ;  and  the  result  was  that  ex- 
quisitely tender  "  Pet  Marjorie"  or 
"  Marjorie  Fleming"  which  is  the  gem 
in  its  kind  among  all  his  papers,  and 
perhaps  the  most  touching  illustration 
in  our  language  of  Shakespeare's  text, 
"  How  quick  bright  things  come  to 
confusion  !"  Here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  John 
Brown  only  edited  material  that  came 
ready  to  his  hand.  Even  in  that  view 
of  the  matter  one  could  wish  that  there 
were  more  such  editing  ;  but  it  is  an 
insufficient  view.  He  had  recovered 
the  long-dead  little  Marjorie  Fleming 
for  himself  ;  and  the  paper,  though  con- 
sisting so  much  of  quotations  and  ex- 
tracts, is  as  properly  his  own  as  any  of 
the  rest.  But,  should  there  be  a  dis- 
position still  with  some  to  distinguish 
between  editing  and  invention,  and  to 
regard  "  Mystifications"  and  '*  Marjorie 
Fleming"  as  merely  well-edited  curi- 
osities of  'a  fascinating  kind,  no  such 
distinction  will  trouble  one  who  passes 
to  "  Jeems  the  Doorkeeper."  A  real 
person,  as  he  tells  us,  sat  for  that  sketch 
too,  and  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  actual 
Jeems  who  ofificiated  as  his  father's 
beadle  in  Broughton  Place  Church  ; 
but  with  what  originality  and  inventive- 
ness of  humor  is  the  portrait  drawn, 
and  how  fantastically  the  paper  breaks 
in  the  end  into  streaks  of  a  skyward 
sermon  !  There  is  the  same  quaint 
originality,  or  Lamb-like  oddity  of  con- 
glomerate, in  the  little  fragment  called 
*'  Oh  I'm  Wat,  Wat,"  and  in  one  or 
two  other  trifles,  with  similarly  fantastic 
titles,  which  I  have  not  named. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  imaginative 
or  poetic  faculty  in  a  man  than  sus- 
ceptibility to  anything  verging  on  the 
preternaturally  solemn,  or  ghastly.  Of 
the  strength  of  this  susceptibility  in  Dr. 
John  Brown's  nature  there  are  evi- 
dences, here  and  there,  in  not  a  few  of 
his  writings.  Take  for  example  the 
following  reminiscence  of  a  walk  with 
Thackeray  in  his  paper  entitled 
"  Thackeray's  Death  "  : 

"  We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday 
evening  in  December  when  he  was  walking 
wiih  two  friends  along  the  Dean  Road,  to  the 
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west  of  Edinburgh — one  of  the  noblest  outlets 
to  any  city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening — such  a 
sunset  as  one  never  forgets  :  a  rich  dark  bar  of 
cloud  hovered  over  the  sun,  going  down  behind 
the  Highland  hills,  lying  bathed  in  amethystine 
bloom  ;  between  this  cloud  and  the  hills  there 
was  a  narrow  slip  of  the  pure  ether,  of  a  tender 
cowslip  color,  lucid,  and  as  it  were  the  very 
body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness  ;  every  object 
standing  out  as  if  etched  upon  the  sky.  The 
north-west  end  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  with  its 
trees  and  rocks,  lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure 
radiance  ;  and  there  a  wooden  crane,  used  in 
the  quarry  below,  was  so  placed  as  to  assume 
the  figure  of  a  cross  :  there  it  w^as,  unmistak- 
able, lifted  up  against  the  crystalline  sky.  All 
three  gazed  at  it  silently.  As  they  gazed,  he 
gave  utterance,  in  a  tremulous,  gentle,  and 
rapid  voice,  to  what  we  all  were  feeling,  in  the 
word  '  Calvery  ! '  The  friends  walked  on  in 
silence,  and  then  turned  to  other  things. ' ' 

Even  a  more  remarkable  example  is 
that  furnished  by  the  paper  entitled 
"  In  Clear  Dream  and  Solemn  Vision." 
The  paper  purports  to  be  the  record  of 
a  singular  dream,  dreamt  by  a  man 
whom  Dr.  John  Brown  counted  among 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  of  whose 
great  abilities,  powers  of  jest  and  humor, 
and  powers  of  a  still  higher  kind,  there 
are  yet  lively  recollections  in  the  lawyer- 
world  of  Edinburgh — the  late  A.  S. 
Logan,  sheriff  of  Forfarshire.  I  pre- 
fer here  to  tell  the  dream  in  my  own 
words,  as  it  has  remained  in  my  memory 
since  I  first  heard  it  many  years  ago. 
This  I  do  because,  while  the  version  of 
it  I  have  so  retained  came  to  me 
originally  from  Dr.  John  Brown  him- 
self, it  seems  to  be  better  than  the  ver- 
sion subsequently  given  by  him  in  his 
own  paper,  attenuated,  and  diluted  as  it 
is  there  by  explanations  and  comments, 
and  also  by  the  insertion  of  a  metrical 
expansion  of  it  which  Logan  himself 
had  attempted. 

The  Dream  may  be  entitled  "  The 
Death  of  Judas,"  and  was  as  follows  : 
The  dreamer  seemed  to  be  in  a  lonely, 
dreary  landscape  somewhere,  the  nearer 
vicinity  of  which  consisted  of  a  low 
piece  of  marshy  ground,  with  dull,  stag- 
nant pools,  overgrown  with  reeds.  The 
air  was  heavy  and  thick,  not  a  sound  of 
life,  or  sight  of  anything  indicating 
human  presence  or  habitation,  save  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  marshy  ground 
from  the  dreamer,  and  near  the  margin 
of  the  pools  and  reeds,  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a  deserted  wooden  hut,  the  door 
half  broken,   and  the  side-timbers  and 


rafters  also  ragged,  so  that  through  the 
rifts  there  was  a  dim  perception  of  the 
dark  interior.  But  lo  !  as  the  dreamer 
gazed,  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  a 
motion  of  something  or  other  within  the 
hut,  signs  of  some  living  thing  moving 
uneasily  and  haggardly  to  and  fro. 
Hardly  has  one  taken  notice  of  this 
when  one  is  aware  of  a  new  sight  out- 
side the  hut — a  beautiful  dove,  or  dove- 
like bird,  of  spotless  white,  that  has 
somehow  stationed  itself  close  to  the 
door,  and  is  brooding  there,  intent  and 
motionless,  in  a  guardian-like  attitude. 
For  awhile,  the  ugly,  ragged  hut,  with 
the  mysterious  signs  of  motion  inside  of 
it,  and  this  white  dove-like  creature 
outside  at  its  door,  are  the  only  things 
in  the  marshy  tract  of  ground  that  hold 
the  eye.  But,  suddenly,  what  is  this 
third  thing  ?  Round  from  the  gable  of 
the  hut  it  emerges  slowly  toward  the 
marshy  front,  another  bird-like  figure, 
but  dark  and  horrible  looking,  with 
long  and  lean  legs  and  neck,  like  a 
crane.  Past  the  hut  it  stalks  and  still 
forward,  slowly  and  with  loathsome  gait, 
its  long  neck  undulating  as  it  moves,  till 
it  has  reached  the  pools  and  their  beds 
of  reeds.  There,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  dips  down  its  head  among  the 
reeds  into  the  ooze  of  one  of  the  pools  ; 
and,  when  it  raises  its  head  again,  there 
is  seen  wriggling  in  its  mouth  something 
like  a  small,  black,  slimy  snake,  or 
worm.  With  this  in  its  mouth,  it  stalks 
slowly  back,  making  straight  for  the 
white  dove  that  is  still  brooding  at  the 
door  of  the  hut.  When  it  has  reached 
the  door,  there  seems  to  be  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death  between  the  two  creat- 
ures— the  obscene,  hideous,  crane-like 
bird,  and  the  pure,  white  innocent — till, 
at  last,  by  force,  the  dove  is  compelled 
to  open  its  throat,  into  which  its  enemy 
drops  the  worm  or  snake.  Immediately 
the  dove  drops  dead  ;  and  at  that  same 
instant  the  mysterious  motion  within  the 
hut  increases  and  becomes  more  violent 
— no  mere  motion  now,  but  a  fierce 
strife  and  commotion,  w-ith  nothing  dis- 
tinctly visible  or  decipherable  even  yet, 
but  a  vague  sense  of  some  agony  trans- 
acting itself  in  the  dark  interior  within 
the  loop-holed  timbers  and  rafters,  and 
of  two  human  arms  swung  round  and 
round  like  flails.  Then,  all  at  once  it 
flashed  upon  the  dreamer  what  he  had 
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been  beholding.  It  was  Judas  that  was 
within  the  hut,  and  that  was  the  suicide 
of  the  Betrayer. 

Every  author  is  to  be  estimated  by 
specimens  of  him  at  his  very  best.  Dr. 
John  Brown  had  a  favorite  phrase  for 
such  specimens  of  what  he  thought  the 
very  best  in  the  authors  he  liked.  Of 
a  passage,  or  of  a  whole  paper,  that 
seemed  to  him  perfect  in  its  kind,  per- 
fect in  its  workmanship,  as  well  as  in 
conception,  he  would  say  that  it  was 
"  done  to  the  quick."  The  phrase  in- 
dicates, in  the  first  place,  Dr.  John 
Brown's  notions  of  what  constitutes 
true  literature  of  any  kind,  or  at  least 
true  literature  of  a  popular  kind,  as  dis- 
tinct from  miscellaneous  printed  matter. 
It  must  be  something  that  will  reach  the 
feelings.  This  being  presupposed,  then 
that  is  best  in  any  author  which  reaches 
the  feelings  most  swiftly  and  directly — 
cuts  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  with  knife- 
like precision,  to  the  most  sensitive 
depths.  That  there  are  not  a  few  in- 
dividual passages  scattered  through  Dr. 
John's  own  writings,  and  also  some 
entire  papers  of  his,  that  seem  to  us  to 
answer  this  description,  will  have  ap- 
peared by  our  review  of  his  writings  so 
far  as  they  have  been  yet  enumerated. 
In  such  papers  and  passages,  as  every 
reader  v/ill  observe,  even  the  workman- 
ship is  at  its  best.  The  author  gathers 
himself  up,  as  it  were  ;  his  artistic  craft 
becomes  more  decisive  and  subtle  with 
the  heightened  glow  of  his  feelings  ;  his 
style,  apt  to  be  a  little  diffuse  and  slip- 
shod at  other  times,  becomes  nervous 
and  firm.  Of  whatever  other  produc- 
tions of  Dr.  John  Brown's  pen  this  may 
beasserted,of  whatever  other.things  of  his 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  thus  masterly 
at  all  points  and  "  done  to  the  quick," 
that  supreme  praise  must  be  accorded, 
at  all  events,  to  the  two  papers  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last — "  Rab  and  His 
Friends"  and  "  Our  Dogs."  Among 
the  many  fine  and  humane  qualities  of 
our  late  fellow-citizen  it  so  happened 
that  love  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
especially  of  the  most  faithful  and  most 
companionable  of  them,  was  one  of  the 
chief.  Since  Sir  Walter  Scott  limped 
along  Princes  Street,  and  the  passing 
dogs  used  to  fawn  upon  him,  recogniz- 
ing him  as  the  friend  of  their  kind, 
there  has  been  no  such  lover  of  dogs, 


no  such  expert  in  dog-nature,  in  this 
city  at  least,  as  was  Dr.  John  Brown. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  leave 
this  part  of  himself,  one  of  the  ruling 
affections  of  his  life,  unrepresented  in  his 
literary  effusions.  Hence,  while  there 
are  dogs  incidentally  elsewhere  these  two 
papers  are  all  but  dedicated  to  dogs. 
What  need  to  quote  from  them  ?  What 
need  to  describe  them  ?  They  have 
been  read,  one  of  them  at  least,  by  per- 
haps two  millions  of  the  English-reading 
poi)ulation  of  the  earth  ;  the  very  chil- 
dren of  our  board  schools  know  the  story 
of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends."  How 
laughingly  it  opens  ;  with  what  fun  and 
rollic  we  follow  the  two  boys  in  their 
scamper  through  the  Edinburgh  streets 
sixty  years  ago  after  the  hullabaloo  of 
the  dog-fight  near  the  Tron  Kirk  ;  what 
a  sensation  on  our  first  introduction,  in 
the  Howgate,  under  the  South  Bridge, 
to  the  great  Rab,  the  carrier's  dog, 
rambling  about  idly  "  as  if  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,"  till  the  little  bull- 
terrier  that  has  been  baulked  of  his 
victory  in  the  former  fight  insanely 
attacks  him  and  finds  the  consequence  ; 
and  then  what  a  mournful  sequel,  as  we 
come,  six  years  afterward,  to  know  the 
Howgate  carrier  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  is  brought  to  the  hospital 
at  Minto  House,  and  the  carrier  and 
Rab  remain  there  till  the  operation  is 
over,  and  the  dead  body  of  poor  Ailie  is 
carried  home  by  her  husband  in  his  cart 
over  the  miles  of  snowy  country  road, 
and  the  curtain  falls  black  at  last  over 
the  death  of  the  carrier  too  and  the  end 
of  poor  Rab  himself  !  Though  the 
story,  as  the  author  vouches,  "  is  in  all 
essentials  strictly  matter  of  fact,"  who 
could  have  told  it  like  Dr.  John  Brown  ? 
Little  wonder  that  it  has  taken  rank  as 
his  masterpiece,  and  that  he  was  so  com- 
monly spoken  of  while  he  was  alive  as 
"The  author  of  '  Rab  and  His  Friends. ' ' ' 
It  is  by  that  story,  and  by  those  other 
papers  that  may  be  associated  with  it  as 
also  masterly  in  their  different  varieties, 
as  all  equally  "done  to  the  quick,"  that 
his  name  will  live.  Yes,  many  long 
years  hence,  when  all  of  us  are  gone,  I 
can  imagine  that  a  little  volume  will  be 
in  circulation,  containing  "  Rab  and 
His  Friends"  and  "  Our  Dogs,"  and 
also  let  us  say  the  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Cairns,"    and    "  Queen   Mary's    Child- 
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Garden,''  and  "  Jeems  the  Door- 
keeper," and  the  paper  called  "  Mysti- 
fications," and  that  called  "  Pet  Mar- 
jorie"  or  "  Marjorie  Fleming,"  and 
that  then  readers  now  unborn,  thrilled 


by  that  peculiar  touch  which  only  things 
of  heart  and  genius  can  give,  will  con- 
fess to  the  same  charm  that  now  fasci- 
nates us,  and  will  think  with  interest  of 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh. 


THE  odd-looking:  man. 


It  is  just  thirty  years  to-day  since  we 
were  all  seated  at  the  table-d'hote  of  a 
fashionable  hotel  in  Venice.  We  means 
my  father,  mother,  sister,  and  self.  The 
two  former  are  long  since  departed  this 
life.  My  sister,  a  young  lady  travelling 
for  educational  purposes,  or,  as  old  John 
Dickens  would  have  said,  "  to  consoli- 
date her  modern  languages  and  music," 
is  now  a  wife  and  mother.  /  had  just 
finished  my  terms  at  Oxford  ;  and,  as 
we  all  fancied  we  should  benefit  by  a 
change  of  air  and  scene,  we  set  out  for 
a  twelvemonth's  continental  tour.  In 
due  season  we  reached  Venice,  where  I 
overheard  the  remark  which  suggested 
the  heading  of  the  present  article.  Our 
vis-a-vis  was  an  English  clergyman,  with 
his  family,  whom  we  then  met  for  the 
first  time  on  our  travels.  The  eldest 
daughter,  glancing  stealthily  at  her  op- 
posite neighbor,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing a  smile,  whispered  audibly 
enough  in  her  father's  ear,  "  What  a 
strange-looking  young  man  that  is,  facing 
us  !  "  VVhereupon  Paterfamilias,  putting 
his  quizzing-glass  to  his  eye,  and  staring 
deliberately  at  the  object  of  the  remark, 
exclaimed  emphatically,  "  He  is  indeed 
an  odd-looking  fellow  !  ' ' 

The  victim  of  these  unflattering  ob- 
servations was  myself  !  I  have  always 
been  what  a  cockney  would  call  "  a  rum 
un  to  look  at."  Perhaps  no  other  defi- 
nition would  suit  me  as  well.  I  am  not, 
strictly  speaking,  "  The  Ugly  Man  " — 
neither  am  I  "  The  Lean  Man,"  "  The 
Fat  Man, "  "  The  Short  Man,  "or  *  *  The 
Tall  Man."  My  features,  individually, 
are  neither  plain  nor  unprepossessing. 
Yet  the  ensemble — ah  I  there  is  the  rub  ! 
There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  ! 
Figuratively,  the  shoe  pinches.  But 
had  my  misfortunes  been  confined  to  a 
general  peculiarity  of  appearance,  I 
should  certainly  have  kept  my  own  coun- 
sel, and,  so  to  speak,  consumed  my  o\Vn 
smoke  with  the  pipe  of  a  philosopher. 


But  it  was  far  more  than  this.  Heredi- 
tary predisposition  had  bequeathed  to  me 
a  threefold  idiosyncrasy.  Speech,  per- 
son, and  nervous  organization  were  alike 
out  of  tune.  The  early  consciousness 
of  these  failings  rendered  me,  from  child- 
hood, shy  and  sensitive  to  a  degree  which 
more  healthily  constituted  persons  could 
scarcely  even  imagine  ;  as  I  grew  to  boy- 
hood and  youth  these  feelings  became 
more  intensified,  and  when  1  had  reached 
my  eighteenth  year,  I  was  literally  un- 
able to  frequent  places  of  public  resort 
and  amusement,  or  even  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
daily  walk,  without  undergoing  positive 
torture.  My  friends  failed  not  to  mis- 
judge me,  and  attributed  to  me,  most 
unjustly,  a  morose  and  misanthropical 
disposition.  I  was  thus,  by  a  sort  of 
fatality,  deprived  of  the  natural  sympa- 
thies and  counsel  of  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me.  In  due  sea- 
son, my  school  days,  which  had  been 
hourly  torture  to  me,  whether  in  class- 
room or  play-ground,  came  to  an  end. 
Impelled  by  natural  ambition,  and  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  my  parents,  I 
boldly  resolved  to  risk  the  ordeal  of  a 
university  life,  with  a  faint  hope — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — of  eventually 
embracing  the  clerical  profession.  So 
I  entered  my  name  at  a  college,  and  in 
due  time  presented  myself  for  matricu- 
lation. Alas  !  my  amour  propre  was 
destined,  at  the  outset,  to  be  rudely 
shaken.  Chancing  to  encounter,  beneath 
the  gateway  of  my  college,  a  merry 
group  of  my  fellow-gownsmen,  one  of 
them,  eyeing  me  askance,  audibly  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  "  that  odd-looking 
fellow  didn't  intend  to  come  there!* 
This  was  no  flattering  welcome,  on  the 
part  of  Alma  Mater,  to  one  so  sensitive 
and  self-conscious  as  myself. 

But  worse  still  was  to  follow.  While 
undergoing  the  preliminary  examination 
in  the  college  hall — of  which,  in  point 
of  scholarship,  I  had  little  dread — one  of 
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my  fellow  freshmen  remarked  to  his 
neighbor,  "  Good  heavens  !  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  phiz  !  "  This  plunged  the 
iron  more  deepl)'  still  into  my  sore  and 
stricken  soul.  It  capped  the  climax,  as 
it  were.  Within  less  than  a  week  I  was 
forced  to  leave  my  college,  and  renounce 
all  the  fond  and  vain  hopes  which  my 
friends  and  myself  had  built  on  my 
university  career. 

I  now  became  desperate,  and  threw 
myself  into  various  forms  of  solitary  and 
unsocial  dissipation.  Having  inherited, 
from  a  distant  relative,  a  small  legacy 
to  enable  me  to  follow  some  liberal 
career,  I  squandered  away  the  whole  cap- 
ital, on  attaining  my  majority,  with  in- 
sane recklessness.  Having  thus  reduced 
myself  to  the  condition  of  the  penniless 
prodigal,  I  gratefully  accepted  the  offer 
of  accompanying  my  family  abroad. 

Byron  tells  us  that  foreign  travel  is  the 
strongest  mental  stimulus  next  to  ambi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  my  repeated  fail- 
ures and  disappointments,  I  now  clung 
to  this  last  forlorn  hope  of  ridding  my- 
self, by  a  strong  effort,  seconded  by  the 
influence  of  novel  and  striking  scenes,  of 
the  incubus  of  self-consciousness.  I 
endeavored  to  counteract  my  personal 
deficiencies  by  adopting  various  modes 
of  dress,  which  I  fancied  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  regardless  of  fashion  or 
expense,  so  long  as  I  still  had  the  family 
purse  to  resort  to.  I  studied  my  imper- 
fect enunciation  for  hours  together,  in 
my  room,  and  before  my  glass,  fancying 
myself  a  comedian  preparing  for  his 
debut  O'c  an  M.P.  rehearsing  his  maiden 
speech.  To  combat  my  shyness,  I  con- 
sulted an  experienced  medical  practi- 
tioner, to  whom  I  fully  described  my 
abnormal  symptoms,  and  who  recom- 
mended me  to  try  colored  spectacles. 
For  what  added  to  my  confusion  was 
the  fact  that  whenever  people  chanced 
to  look  at  me,  the  nervous  twitchings 
and  scared  expression  of  my  eyes  natu- 
rally attracted  their  attention,  and  caused 
them  to  stare  the  harder.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose  :  my  fatality  still  clung 
to  me  wherever  I  went.  My  voice,  in- 
deed, grew  stronger  and  more  emphatic 
under  the  severe  training  of  my  Demos- 
thenic exercises.  But  its  inherent  de- 
fects became  proportionately  more 
marked  and  offensive.  My  green  or  blue 
goggles — for  I  tried  every  variety  and 
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shade  of  color — only  served  to  metamor- 
phose my  queer-looking  phiz  into  an  ex- 
quisite model  for  a  carnival  mask. 

To  give  one  illustration  among  a 
hundred.  One  summer's  evening,  we 
were  all  standing  on  the  terrace  of  the 
far-famed  Righi,  above  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  watching  the  sunset.  For  a 
single  half-hour  of  rapture  the  combined 
influences  of  the  glorious  panorama 
completely  absorbed  the  sense  of  my 
painful  subjectivity.  Ah  !  "  could  I  but 
have  kept  my  spirit  to  that  flight  !  " 
But  my  demon  was  at  my  elbow.  Not 
long  after,  I  happened  to  be  walking  up 
and  down  the  now-deserted  Plateau,  with 
my  sister,  expatiating  on  the  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Sud- 
denly we  were  overtaken  by  two  young 
Englishmen,  tourists  like  ourselves, 
whom  we  had  not  hitherto  taken  notice 
of.  As  they  passed  by,  one  of  them 
exclaimed  to  his  companion,  in  a  sort  of 
stage-whisper — "  By  Jove  !  ncnv  we  have 
seen  something  worth  looking  at.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes 
off  that  odd-looking  fellow's  face  all  the 
time  we  were  supposed  to  be  watching 
the  sunset  !  "  In  a  single  moment  all 
the  sweet  and  loving  influences  of  that 
divine  vision  faded  out  of  my  mind.  I 
can  suggest  no  better  comparison  than 
that  of  a  man  suddenly  waked  out  of  a 
dream  of  paradise  by  the  scathing  scoff 
of  a  Mephistopheles.  Again  I  felt  my- 
self under  the  ban  of  my  fellow-creat- 
ures !  Again  I  doubted  of  heaven  and 
humanity  ! 

Reader  !  pity  and  pardon  me  I  for  I 
invent  nothing,  but  am  telling  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale —  "  an  ower  true 
story." 

On  our  return  to  England,  I  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  mother, 
who  died  almost  heart-broken  at  the 
failure  of  all  the  hopes  she  had  built  on 
her  first-born,  and,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, her  favorite  child.  Henceforward 
I  resolved  to  bury  myself  in  my  books, 
and  turn  my  back,  once  for  all,  on  a 
world  which  had  hitherto  greeted  me 
only  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  For  a 
year  or  two  I  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
plan,  when  it  was  temporarily  suspended 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  chances  which 
occasionally  befall  the  most  unobtrusive 
and  secluded  of  lives.  So  with  myself, 
I  made  acquaintance,  quite  accidentally, 
36 
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with  a  young  lady  of  personal  attractions, 
and  yet  more  remarkable  talents.  Cir- 
cumstances threw  us  much  together  ; 
and  I  soon  began,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  realize  the  tender  passion. 
Strange  to  say,  the  feeling  was  recip- 
rocated ;  and,  with  the  consent  at  least, 
if  not  approbation, of  our  mutual  families, 
a  day  was  fixed  for  our  union.  But, 
whether  through  accident  or  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  an  unexpected  hitch 
occurred  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Sus- 
picions were  awakened  of  a  loose  screw 
somewhere.  And,  finally,  I  was  com- 
pelled, by  stress  of  circumstances,  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  amicably  terminated.  I 
will  only  add  that  this  lady,  eminently 
fitted  by  her  talents  to  shine  in  the  social 
sphere,  subsequently  made  a  worldly  and 
better-assorted  marriage,  and  is  now  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family. 

Relapsing  once  more  into  silence  and 
solitude,  I  pursued  my  favorite  studies 
to  the  detriment  of  my  physical  health, 
hitherto  excellent.  The  doctors  unluckily 
prescribed  stimulants,  and  with  the  un- 
looked-for result  that  I,  who,  up  to  my 
thirtieth  year,  had  been  remarkably  ab- 
stemious, and,  indeed,  a  water-drinker 
during  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  now 
speedily  became  a  confirmed  trippler, 
not  to  say  an  "  habitual  drunkard  "  !  I 
do  not  attempt  self-justification,  nor 
dare  I  allege  moral  irresponsibility.  I  can 
only  plead  extenuating  circumstances. 
All  I  can  affirm  is  that  an  abnormal  ner- 
vous organization,  from  the  very  outset 
of  this  new  phase  of  my  life,  found  in- 
stant and  inexpressible  relief  from  co- 
pious alcoholic  libations.  Rather,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  substitution  of  one 
phase  of  temporary  insanity  for  another. 
Alas  !  how  often  and  how  fatally  have  I 
practically  parodied  the  Shakespearian 
aphorism,  "  There's  a  pleasure  in  (alco- 
holic) madness  none  but  (alcoholic)  mad- 
men know  "  !  My  constitution  gradually 
gave  w'ay,  until  a  chronic  state  of  ner- 
vous exaltation  was  finally  capped  by  a 
smart  fit  of  delirium  tremens.  Provi- 
dentially rallying  out  of  the  jaws  of 
death,  I  made  repeated  vows  of  abstemi- 
ousness and  even  abstinence.  But  I  was 
continually  relapsing.  The  latter  stages 
were  even  worse  than  the  former.  I  lost 
all  relish  for  study,  and  spent  days  and 
weeks   in   a   lethargic  state  verging  on 


moral  paralysis.  It  was  neither  the 
dreamy  paradise  of  the  lotus-eater,  nor 
even  the  ecstatic  hallucinations  of  the 
opium-eater  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
fatal  indulgence.  Rather  did  I  ex- 
perience that  chronic  sense  of  conscious 
delirium  and  of  almost  demoniacal  pos- 
session which  is  said  to  haunt  the  victim 
of  opium  in  the  later  stages  of  his  prog- 
ress. 

One  by  one  all  my  friends  had  reluc- 
tantly * '  cut  ' '  him  whom  they  considered 
the  "  disgrace  of  the  family."  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  world.  My  married 
sister,  residing  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  throughout  maintained  an  affection- 
ate and  sympathetic  correspondence  with 
her  erring  brother,  and  now  kindly  urged 
me  to  spend  a  winter  season  under  her 
roof  I  accepted  gratefully  ;  and,  thanks 
to  her  watchful  influence,  regained,  for 
awhile,  the  mastery  over  my  passion. 
But  after  a  brief  spell  of  reform,  we  were 
again  forced  to  separate,  for  fear  of 
public  scandal  and  a  bad  example  to  the 
household. 

The  slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  it  is 
well  known,  abound  in  health-resorts  for 
summer  tourists.  So  soon,  then,  as  I 
found  myself  once  more  cast  adrift.  I 
resolved  on  seeking  out  the  most  remote 
and  least  frequented  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses.  There  it  was  my  fixed  pur- 
pose to  put  a  sure,  and,  as  1  hoped, 
speedy  finishing-stroke  to  a  useless  and 
humiliating  existence.  In  short,  I  had 
deliberately  determined  on  perpetrating 
alcoholic  suicide.  On  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Piedmont,  perched 
some  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  lies  a  narrow  plateau,  or  mountain 
ledge,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
almost  unrivalled  prospect.  The  place 
takes  its  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Fenetre  from  a  window-like  aperture  in 
an  overhanging  mountain,  which  a  pious 
tradition  attributes  to  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  bearing 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  On  the 
site  of  her  resting-place,  below  this  moun- 
tain, a  chapel  has  been  erected,  conse- 
crated to  the  cult  of  the  Madonna.  It 
attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the 
distant  towns  and  villages  both  of  France 
and  Italy,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
Festa  of  the  Assumption.  Here  is  also 
a  modest  but  comfortable  auberge,  for 
the    accommodation    of   the   numerous 
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tourists  who  visit  this  romantic  and  salu- 
brious spot  during  the  brief  summer  sea- 
son. 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  this  little  hos- 
telry, in  the  month  of  July,  18 — ,  with 
the  full  expectation  of  ending  my  days 
there,  and  at  no  distant  date.  Mean- 
while, I  held  doggedly  aloof  from  all  in- 
tercourse save  with  the  rough  but  kindly 
and  honest  folks  who  supplied  my  daily 
needs.  Bat  to  no  purpose  did  I  invoke 
Death.  I  could  neither  live  nor  die. 
At  last,  strangely  enough,  a  sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
Hope,  as  it  were,  even  against  hope, 
seemed  to  revive  in  me.  Again  I  hank- 
ered after  life,  and  aspired  to  a  more 
normal  existence. 

Reader,  do  you  believe  in  presenti- 
ments ?  Hitherto  I  had  been  a  sceptic, 
and  proud  of  my  scepticism,  in  all 
matters  savoring  of  spiritual  or  extra- 
material  agency.  But  natural  instinct 
will  revenge  itself,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  even  the  most  stubborn  of  unbe- 
lievers. In  a  moment  I  fell  a  vidtim  to 
credulitv  :  I  felt  a  vague,  but  none  the 
less  positive,  assurance  of  some  event 
about  to  beiall  me  which  was  destined  to 
change  the  current  of  my  whole  life.  Of 
its  precise  nature  I  had  not  even  a 
glimpse,  but  it  was  a  strange  fancy  con- 
nected with  hopefulness  rather  than 
misgiving.  Did  I  not  already  know  the 
worst  ?  Surely  any  change,  no  matter 
what,  must  be  welcome  to  me!  Never- 
theless, at  the  outset,  I  strove  to  stifle  it, 
as  the  promptings  of  a  childish  super- 
stition ;  or,  yet  more  probably,  a 
symptom  of  mental  deterioration,  per- 
haps even  of  brain-softening.  Despite 
all  my  efforts,  it  would  whisper  in  my  ear, 
like  a  still  small  voice,  day  and  night. 

One  morning  I  woke  with  this  idea 
more  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind  than 
ever  ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  as  usual,  rose 
and  dressed  for  my  solitary  mid-day  meal. 
I  heard  strange  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  clearly  distinguished  the  un- 
wonted accents  of  my  native  tongue. 
Two  English  ladies  had  bespoken  rooms 
for  a  week's  stay.  Only  a  few  days  had 
elapsed  since  such  an  announcement 
would  have  failed  to  awaken  the  faintest 
interest  in  my  mind.  The  case  was 
otherwise  now.  I  felt  a  sudden  craving 
for  congenial  intercourse  with  my  un- 
known fellow-countrywomen. 


To  brace  my  nerves  for  the  interview, 
I  drank  more  deeply  than  usual,  but  the 
excitement  of  anticipation  secured  to 
me  the  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties. 
I  entered  the  salon  ;  the  two  ladies, 
seated  at  the  open  window,  were  silently 
admiring  the  prospect.  In  a  foreign  land 
in  general,  and  in  an  out-of -the- world 
place  like  that  in  which  I  was  now  stay- 
ing in  particular,  the  sight  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  is  welcome.  Within  half 
an  hour  we  were  on  terms  of  cordial 
intimacy.  The  two  ladies  stood  in  the 
relationship  of  aunt  and  niece.  The 
former,  though  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  was  still  a  comely  dame.  The 
years  of  the  latter  could  barely  have 
reached  a  quarter  of  a  century.  With- 
out any  pretensions  to  regular  beauty  of 
features,  Sylvia,  for  such  was  her  name, 
was  undeniably  prepossessing,  and  an 
intellectual  and  amiable  type  of  coun- 
tenance proved  a  faithful  index  to  her 
moral  and  mental  qualities.  Both  were 
evidently  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. 

On  this  memorable  evening,  which 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  lives  of  two 
of  the  party,  the  truth  of  the  adage  "  In 
vino  Veritas  "  was  strikingly  exemplified. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  my  com- 
panions expressed  a  natural  though  well- 
bred  curiosity  to  learn  the  motives  which 
could  have  prompted  an  educated 
Englishman,  like  myself,  to  seek  a 
living  tomb  in  these  mountain  solitudes. 
My. heart,  which  had  so  long  borne  the 
burden  of  its  silent  seal,  burned  within 
me,  and  1  spoke  its  secret  sorrows  un- 
reservedly. Little  by  little  I  unfolded 
the  sad  story  of  my  whole  past  life.  I 
spoke  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth.  And  my  confidence  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  rapt  attention  and 
unaffected  sympathy  of  my  listeners. 
Nor  did  I  omit  a  timid  reference  to  that 
strange  foreshadowing  of  a  coming  crisis 
in  my  life  which  had  lately  taken  so 
mysterious  a  hold  of  my  imagination. 
To  my  surprise,  they  expressed  less 
incredulity  than  I  anticipated.  Each, 
in  turn,  narrated  some  startling  story  of 
a  kindred  character,  drawn  from  per- 
sonal experience  or  founded  on  the  tes- 
timony of  reliable  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, in  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
presentiments  in  general.  Not  till  a 
late   hour   of   the   evening  did  we  part 
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company,  with  a  mutual  promise  to  meet 
early  next  morning  for  a  stroll  before 
breakfast. 

I  do  mot  pretend  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  that  night  I  went  to 
bed,  for  the  Jirsf  time  in  ten  years,  with- 
out my  usual  "  night-cap."  Yet  there 
stood  the  fatal  narcotic  by  my  bedside, 
powerful  enough  to  plunge  most  men 
into  a  Lethean  torpor  of  twenty-four 
hours'  duration,  but  which  had  only  the 
effect  of  drugging  my  over-excited  brain 
for  a  couple  of  hours'  disturbed  repose 
at  the  most.  Neither  can  I  claim  the 
merit  of  resisting  the  tempter.  I  simply 
forgot  it.  It  was  as  if  some  good  angel 
had  spread  an  invisible  wing  around  me, 
and  my  evil  genius  had  momentarily 
departed. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  early,  and 
'  more  refreshed  than  was  my  wont. 
None  of  us  failed  to  keep  our  appointed 
tryst.  Gentle  reader,  as  I  cannot  im- 
part to  you  my  own  eyes  wherewithal  to 
see  the  incredible  fact,  so  shall  I  not 
complain  of  your  hardness  of  heart  if 
you  withhold  your  belief  from  my  bare 
assertion.  Yet  a  wise  man  once  said, 
**  I  believe  it  because  it  is  incredible." 
For  ten  long  years  had  I  never  once 
dispensed  with  my  "  stirrup-cup  "  on 
rising  of  a  morning  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  my  oblivion  of  the  previous  evening 
was  repeated  on  this  very  morning.  I 
left  my  morning  draught,  my  "  pick-me- 
up,"  untouched  on  my  dressing-table, 
and  sallied  forth  with  a  brisk  step  and 
smiling  face  to  greet  my  fair  companions. 
I  had  again  literally  forgotten  my  tem- 
porary remedy — my  chronic  poison  !  Nay, 
more  !  encouraged  by  the  unobtrusive 
but  ever-ready  sympathy  of  my  now 
constant  companions,  I  never  once  re- 
lapsed into  my. former  habits  of  excess, 
during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week. 
Having  the  house  entirely  to  ourselves, 
for  the  season  was  now  far  advanced, 
we  naturally  became  inseparables. 
Together  we  enjoyed  our  daily  walks 
and  excursions,  shared  the  same  meals, 
held  our  long  and  ever  more  sympa- 
thetic and  confidential  teie-d-tete  in  a  snug 
corner  of  the  public  sitting-room.  It 
caused  none  of  us  the  least  surprise 
when,  at  the  week's  end,  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  never  been  strangers  to  each  other. 

To  one  of  us,  at  least,  the  idea  of 
parting,  perhaps  forever,  became  almost 


insupportable.  Forgetting  my  former 
presentiment,  I  had  now  become  a  prey 
to  the  daily  incubus  of  an  impending 
farewell  !  Yet  I  was  not  in  love  !  Long 
since  had  I  taught  myself  the  bitter  les- 
son that  celibacy,  in  its  dreariest  aspects 
and  phases,  was  my  preordained  lot.  .1 
was  more  than  what  society  calls  "  a 
detrimental" — I  was  literally  "an  im- 
possible." Such,  at  least,  was  the  stern 
judgment  which  my  self-scrutinizing 
conscience  had  finally  and  irrevocably 
pronounced  against  myself.  My  morbid 
sensibility  and  quick  self-consciousness 
had,  as  it  were,  branded  me,  to  my  own 
eyes,  with  the  stigma — the  bitter  brow- 
mark — of  a  social  Cain  !  But  the  eyes 
of  love  are  proverbially  bandaged,  or 
rather  love  beholds  its  object  through 
colored  spectacles. 

The  last  evening  had  arrived  which 
we  were  to  spend  together  ;  and  I  pro- 
posed a  farewell  visit  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Col,  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  tourists. 
A  brief  half-hour's  walk  from  the  auberge 
brought  us  thither.  Never  was  a  more 
lovely  autumnal  evening  !  All  three  sat 
down  silently  on  the  shore,  side  by  side. 
No  one  uttered  a  word  for  some  minutes  ; 
each  of  us  thought  the  more.  A  light 
shower  had  fallen  a  little  while  before, 
and  the  distant  mountain  range  was  still 
spanned  by  the  faint  arch  of  a  rainbow. 
We  looked  long  at  it  and  at  each  other 
alternately,  and  speechlessly.  The  still- 
ness at  last  became  oppressive,  for  there 
is  a  silence  which,  like  darkness,  may  be 
felt  !     The  spell  was  broken  by  Sylvia. 

"  How  beautiful  is  yonder  rainbow  !  " 
she  said. 

"  Yes  !  "  I  murmured,  half  uncon- 
sciously ;  "  and  just  as  yonder  brilliant 
arch  melts  away  into  the  dusk  of  the 
gloaming,  so  shall  the  brighter  hues  of 
my  present  life  fade  again  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  past." 

"  Yet,"  she  whispered,  edging  uncon- 
sciously nearer  to  me,  "  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful old  Greek  fable  which  represents 
Iris  as  the  chosen  jnessenger  of  the  gods 
to  mankind,  the  divjne  harbinger  of 
hope  and  love." 

The  last  monosyllable  fluttered  a  little, 
I  thought,  on  her  lip,  and  caused  me 
instinctively  to  raise  my  face  to  hers. 
She  slightly  changed  color,  and  in  that 
single  glance  I  read  the  oracle  of  a 
woman's  eye.     Yet,  even  then,  my  con- 
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science  smote  me,  and  I  shrank  and 
recoiled  from  accepting  the  full  interpre- 
tation. Involuntarily  I  clasped  her  hand, 
and  passionately  exclaimed, 

"  Sylvia  !  would  to  Heaven  we  had 
never  met,  or  met  never  more  to  part  ! 
Nature  has  endowed  you  with  her 
choicest  gifts  and  graces  of  mind  and 
person — whereas  / — Oh,  God  !  "  I 
cried,  in  an  outburst  of  passion  and 
resentment  against  my  fate,  "why  hast 
Thou  made  me  thus,  and  cursed  me  with 
the  Tantalus  gift  of  a  brain  to  conceive 
and  a  heart  to  crave  after  that  which  my 
bodily  presence  and  speech  eternally 
forbid  me  to  hope  for  and  realize  ?  " 

Uttering  this  wild  imprecation  rather 
than  prayer,  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands, 
and  buried  my  short-lived  hopes  in  the 
lowest  deep  of  despair. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  know  not, 
but  a  ray  of  light  suddenly  flashed  upon 
my  eyes,  and  I  felt  both  my  hands  gently 
but  firmly  clasped  in  those  of  her  I  dared 
not  love.  Then  a  whisper,  soft  and  low, 
yet  clear  as  a  crystal  bell,  fell  on  my 
ear  :  "  To  me  at  least,  since  the  first 
evening  we  met,  you  have  never  once 
been  '  The  Odd-looking  Man. '  " 

On  our  way  back  to  the  inn,  the  fresh 
chimes  of  the  Angelus  came  floating  up- 
ward from  the  belfry  of  the  little  chapel 
below. 

"  It  reminds  me,"  I  said,  "  of  a  dis- 
tant peal  of  wedding-bells." 

"  To  /«<?,"  she  replied,  "  it  seems 
rather  like  the  chorus  of  souls  eternally 
wedded  in  heaven." 


On  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  ten  . 
years  later,  a  married  couple,  with  three 
healthy,  happy-looking  children,  alight- 
ed, from  mule-back,  at  the  inn  of  the 
Madonna  della  Fineslra.  Evidently  Eng- 
lish, they  yet  seemed  no  strangers  to 
the  place,  though  the  inmates  of  the 
house  failed  to  recognize  them  ;  if  it 
were  not  that  the  aubergiste  remarked 
casually  to  his  wife,  ' '  that  the  stranger 
reminded  him  of  a  guest  of  theirs  some 
ten  years  ago.  But,"  added  he,  "the 
other  was  a  queer-looking  fellow,  qiianto 
mai^  and  never  seemed  to  be  in  his  sober 
senses  like,  night  or  day,  till  the  last 
week  he  spent  with  a  couple  of  English 
ladies,  the  younger  of  whom  was  his 
'  innamorata. '  This  Englishman,  how- 
ever, looks  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  a 
drop  of  good  liquor  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  ;  besides  being  tante  volte  a 
more  decent-looking  fellow  altogether 
than  '  I'altro  poverino.'  " 

The  same  evening,  when  the  stranger 
and  his  family  were  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, the  Angelus  rang  out,  as  usual,  its 
sweet  and  simple  hymn.  Then  turning 
fondly  toward  his  wife,  he  said,  "  My 
Sylvia  !  my  Providence  !  this  is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  we 
hailed  in  those  evening  chimes  the  beni- 
son  of  Heaven  on  our  betrothal.  Now 
let  us  hear  in  them  a  renewed  benedic- 
tion on  our  yet  happier  wedded  life  and 
beloved  offspring  !  " 

And  she,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
smiling  through  her  tears,  whispered  a 
heartfelt  ' '  A  men  ! ' ' 
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Great  inventions  are  often  con- 
ceived a  long  t;me  before  they  are  re- 
alized in  practice.  Sometimes  the  orig- 
inal idea  occurs  to  the  man  who  sub- 
sequently works  it  out  ;  and  sometimes 
it  comes  as  a  happy  thought  to  one  who  is 
either  in  advance  of  his  age,  or  who  is 
prevented  by  adverse  circumstances  from 
following  it  up,  and  who  yet  lives  to 
see  the  day  when  some  more  fortunate 
individual  gives  it  a  material  shape,  and 
so  achieves  the  fame  which  was  denied 
to  him.  Such  is  the  case  of  M.  Charles 
Bourselle,  who  in  1854  proposed  a  form 
of  speaking-telephone,   which  although 


not  practicable  in  its  first  crude  con- 
dition, might  have  led  its  originator  to 
a  more  successful  instrument  if  he  had 
pursued  the  subject  further,  Bourselle 
is  now  a  superintendent  of  telegraph 
lines  at  Auch,  in  France  ;  and,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  primitive  idea,  has  lately 
been  enrolled  as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

It  was  believed  by  most  people,  and 
even  by  eminent  electricians,  that  the 
speaking-telephone  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  by  any  one  before  Professor 
Graham  Bell  introduced  his  marvellous 
little  apparatus  to  the  scientific  world. 
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But  that  was  a  mistake.  More  than 
one  person  had  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
Bourselle  among  the  number.  Philip 
Reis,  a  German  electrician,  had  even 
constructed  an  electric  telephone  in 
1864,  which  transmitted  words  with 
some  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  the 
assistant  of  Reis  asserts  that  it  was 
designed  to  carry  music  as  well  as 
words.  Professor  Bell,  in  devising  his 
telephone,  copied  the  human  ear  with  its 
vibrating  drum.  The  first  iron  plate  he 
used  as  a  vibrator  was  a  little  piece  of 
clock-spring  glued  to  a  parchment  dia- 
phragm, and  on  saying  to  the  spring  on 
the  telephone  at  one  end  of  the  line  : 
"  Do  you  understand  what  I  say  ?  "  the 
answer  from  his  assistant  at  the  other 
end  came  back  immediately  :  "  Yes  ;  I 
understand  you  perfectly."  The  sounds 
were  feeble,  and  he  had  to  hold  his  ear 
close  to  the  little  piece  of  iron  on  the 
parchment,  but  they  were  distinct  ;  and 
though  Reis  had  transmitted  certain 
single  words  some  ten  years  before,  Bell 
was  the  first  to  make  a  piece  of  matter 
utter  sentences.  Reis  gave  the  electric 
wire  a  tongue  so  that  it  could  mumble 
like  an  infant ;  but  Bell  taught  it  to 
speak. 

Bell's  telephone  was  first  exhibited  in 
America  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  ;  and  in  England, 
at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  September  of  that  year. 
On  that  occasion.  Sir  William  Thomson 
pronounced  it,  with  enthusiasm,  to  be  the 
"greatest  of  all  the  marvels  of  the  electric 
telegraph.' '  The  surprise  created  by  its 
first  appearance  was,  however,  nothing  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  which  it 
aroused  in  this  country  when  Professor 
Bell,  the  following  year,  himself  ex- 
hibited it  in  London  to  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers.  Since  then,  its 
introduction  as  a  valuable  aid  to  social 
life  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  tele- 
phone is  now  to  be  found  in  use  from 
China  to  Peru. 

But  while  the  telephone  conveys  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  with  singular 
fidelity,  it  does  not  do  so  with  the  same 
perfection  as  the  human  ear,  so  that  a 
given  voice  is  slightly  changed  when 
heard  through  the  telephone  from  what 
it  is  when  heard  from  mouth  to  ear. 
The  drum  of  the  telephone  is  a  flat 
plate,  which  has  a  fundamental  note   of 


its  own,  and  it  is  more  ready  to  vibrate 
in  response  to  this  note  than  to  any 
other.  Thus,  the  basic  tones  in  the 
voice,  which  harmonize  with  this  funda- 
mental note,  come  out  stronger  in  the 
telephone  than  the  overtones,  which  do 
not  ;  and  hence  a  certain  twang  is  given 
to  the  speaker's  voice,  which  depends 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  plate.  Thus, 
for  men's  low  voices  the  plate  of  a  tele- 
phone should  be  larger  than  for  the 
shriller  voices  of  women  and  children. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  instrument  was 
amusingly  illustrated  at  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Electric  Exhibition  of  1S81,  by 
Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  the  discoverer 
of  the  microphone.  As  a  member  of 
the  scientific  jury  who  were  reporting 
on  the  various  exhibits  in  telegraphy,  he 
was  examining — along  with  his  col- 
leagues, comprising  several  eminent 
foreign  electricians — a  telephonic  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  ; 
but  they  could  not  make  it  answer  to 
their  voices.  Various  names  of  foreign 
savants  were  shouted  into  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  telephone  ;  but  it  would  not 
respond.  At  length,  Professor  Hughes, 
,who  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
stepped  forward,  and  secretly  ascer- 
tained the  fundamental  note  of  the  tele- 
phone by  tapping  its  plate.  He  then 
turned  to  his  fellow-jurors  with  a  smile, 
and  remarked  that  there  was  a  pecu- 
liarity about  this  telephone  :  it  was  an 
Anglophile,  and  would  only  respond  to 
the  honored  name  of  Faraday.  The 
jurors  naturally  treated  his  words  with 
amiable  derision ;  but  this,  however, 
was  soon  changed  to  wonder  when,  after 
crying  over  the  names  of  Siemens,  Ohm, 
Volta,  Ampere,  Franklin,  the  telephone 
remained  obstinately  uncertain  until  he 
pronounced  the  magic  syllables  Faraday, 
to  which  it  joyously  responded.  The 
word  Faraday  had  simply  been  spoken 
by  him  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  telephone  plate. 
The  comparative  feebleness  of  the 
voice  as  reproduced  by  the  telephone 
has  often  struck  observing  persons. 
With  the  Bell  telephone,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  the  ear  close  to  the  diaphragm 
to  hear  any  sound  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Edison  has  constructed  a  little  voice- 
mill,  termed  the  Rotophone,  in  which  a 
metal  plate  not  only  vibrates  out  and  in 
under  the  impact  of  the  voice,  but  at 
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the  same  time  sets  in  motion  a  small 
toothed  wheel  by  an  escapement,  and 
can  thus  be  made  to  perform  work. 
This  is  in  truth  an  ingenious  method  of 
bridging  over  the  distinction  between 
words  and  deeds.  Moreover,  it  sug- 
gests possibilities  of  an  "  Open  Ses- 
ame" lock  that  will  only  yield  to  a 
particular  watchword  ;  and  of  a  sympa- 
thetic cradle  which  would  commence  to 
rock  when  the  baby  murmured,  and  rock 
the  faster  as  the  baby  cried  the  louder  ; 
thus  affording  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  is 
as  remarkable  as  its  fidelity  to  the 
sound-waves.  A  red-hot  copper  wire 
drawn  across  the  rasp  of  a  file  was 
found,  by  Professor  G.  Forbes,  to  yield 
a  series  of  thermo-electric  currents  which 
caused  the  telephone  to  give  out  a 
musical  note.  Since  the  time  of  Gal- 
vani,  the  nervous  fibre  of  an  animal  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  exquisitely 
sensitive  galvanoscope  which  we  have 
for  detecting  electric  currents  ;  but  the 
experiments  of  M.  D'Arsonval  prove 
that  even  an  ill-made  telephone  is  at 
least  a  hundred  times  more  sensitive 
than  the  nerve,  to  feeble  variations  of 
the  electric  current. 

The  power  of  the  telephone  to  trans- 
mit the  voice  to  long  distances  is  in- 
timately associated  with  its  delicacy. 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  found  by 
experiment  that  a  telephone  will  work 
through  a  "  resistance"  of  wire  corres- 
ponding to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  telegraph  line  ;  and  hence  it 
would  seem  mere  child's-play  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  the  poet,  and  "  waft  a 
sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole."  But 
this  was  only  a  laboratory  experiment  ; 
for  on  actual  telegraph  lines  the  leakage 
of  electricity  from  the  wire  to  the 
ground,  damp,  and  other  drawbacks, 
render  the  transmission  of  speech  by 
wire  far  less  easy  in  practice  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on 
record  that  Mr.  Edison  transmitted 
speech  over  a  line  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  in  America  ;  and  con- 
versation has  been  carried  on  over  five 
hundred  miles  in  India  ;  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles,  from  Tabriz  in  Per- 
sia to  Tiflis  ;  and  three  hundred  miles 
in  Spain,  Australia,  and  other  places 
where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure. 


In  England,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  through  such  long  circuits,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but 
Mr.  Van  Rysselberghe,  the  ingenious 
chief  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory 
at  Brussels,  has  telephoned  from  that 
city  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles  ;  and  this  while  the 
same  wire  was  carrying  simultaneously 
an  ordinary  Morse  telegraphic  message. 
By  a  peculiar  disposition  of  his  ap- 
paratus, Mr.  Van  Rysselberghe  spoke  to 
Paris  by  telephone  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  the  Morse  signals  that  were 
traversing  the  identical  wire  at  the 
same  time. 

The  day  after  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  it  was  announced  in  the 
London  papers  that  the  noise  of  the 
guns  had  been  heard  at  Malta  by  tele- 
phone through  a  thousand  miles  of  sub- 
marine cable.  Experienced  electricians 
took  the  statement  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
because  they  knew  that  a  submarine 
cable  differs  from  a  land-telegraph  wire 
in  the  greater  retarding  effect  which  it 
has  on  electric  currents  travelling  along 
it.  A  cable  has  the  effect  of  running 
together  —  jumbling  up  —  the  delicate 
and  rapidly  succeeding  vocal  currents  of 
the  telephone,  and  either  muffling  the 
articulation  or  creating  absolute  silence. 
Five  hundred  miles  of  land-line  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  on  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  telephonic  message,  sup- 
posing the  wire  to  be  well  insulated  from 
the  earth  ;  but  a  hundred  miles  of 
ordinary  submarine  cable  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  dumb.  Indeed,  some  ex- 
periments made  by  the  writer,  with  Dr. 
Muirhead's  artificial  cable,  show  that 
while  the  voice  could  be  faintly  heard 
through  a  length  equivalent  to  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  miles,  when  it  came  to  eighty 
miles  no  sound  at  all  was  audible.  The 
inductive  retardation  had  frittered  away 
and  blotted  out  the  delicate  undulations 
of  the  vocal  currents.  Telephonic  mes- 
sages have,  however,  been  successfully 
sent  by  cable  across  the  Channel,  and 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  ;  but  in  no 
case  has  the  length  of  cable  reached  one 
hundred  miles.  The  dream  of  whisper- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  under  the  "  roar- 
ing forties"  is  likely  to  remain  a  dream 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 

Although  aerial  wires  are  common  in 
this    country  for    telephonic    work,    in 
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France,  Germany,  and  other  continental 
countries,  underground  cables  are  chief- 
ly employed.  These  are  less  subject  to 
external  injury,  but  are  more  liable  to 
inductive  retardation  than  the  latter, 
though  not  so  much  as  on  a  submarine 
cable.  The  peculiar  crackling  noises 
heard  on  aerial  telephone  lines  which 
run  close  beside  the  ordinary  telegraph 
wires,  are  easily  cured  on  underground 
lines  by  employing  a  double  wire  in  the 
cable,  to  form  the  going  and  returning 
pathways  of  the  circuit.  Then  the  cur- 
rents travelling  in  neighboring  wires 
affect  each  of  the  two  wires  alike,  but 
in  opposite  directions,  and  so  the 
"  crackle"  due  to  "  induction"  is  neu- 
tralized. 

Besides  the  clamor  set  up  in  a  tele- 
phone line  by  the  electricity  on  neigh- 
boring wires  inducing  audible  currents  in 
the  telephone  wire,  there  are  disturbing 
noises  caused  by  currents  passing 
through  the  earth  and  entering  the  tele- 
phone circuit.  These  are  sometimes 
due  to  electric-lighting  conductors,  or 
to  ordinary  telegraph  wires  running  to 
the  ground  near  by.  In  Manchester 
recently,  all  the  telephone  circuits  were 
stopped  because  of  the  humming  sound 
caused  in  the  telephones  by  the  escap- 
ing electric-light  currents.  Lightning 
storms  too,  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
are  apt  to  cause  floods  of  electricity  in 
the  body  of  the  earth,  which  overflow 
into  the  telephone  lines  and  interfere 
with  their  working.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  employ  the  double-wire  system 
mentioned  above,  and  not  to  use  the 
earth  at  all  as  a  return  pathway,  as  is 
ordinarily  done  in  telegraphy.  The 
lightning-effect  is  readily  heard  by  con- 
necting a  telephone  to  the  water-pipes 
of  a  house  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
gas-pipes  on  the  other.  On  listening 
into  the  instrument,  every  flash  of  light- 
ning will  be  accompanied  with  a  crack- 
ling sound.  The  "  earth"-currents 
which  often  flow  through  the  ground 
although  there  is  no  thunder,  can  be 
heard  in  the  telephone  by  connecting  it 
in  circuit  with  a  wire  and  two  large 
metal  plates  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
result  has  been  likened  to  a  boiling 
sound.  The  discharges  of  the  magnifi- 
cent aurora  borealis  which  was  seen  in 
New  England  on  August  4th  of  last 
year,  were  also  heard  in  the  telephone 


by  a  gentleman  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  who  likened  them  to  the  crackle 
which  lightning  gives,  interspersed  with 
feeble  ringing  taps  repeated  every  half 
second.  Those  fishes,  the  torpedo,  the 
gymnotus  or  electric  eel,  and  the  electric 
ray,  have  also  been  caused  to  send  their 
electric  discharges  through  a  telephone, 
and  the  sound  heard  has  proved  the 
emanation  in  each  case  to  be  an  intermit- 
tent current.  That  of  the  torpedo  is 
very  powerful  and  prolonged,  giving  a 
moaning  sound  ;  that  of  the  gymnotus 
is  a  sudden  shock  ;  and  that  of  the  ray 
resembles  the  discharge  of  the  torpedo, 
but  is  very  much  feebler,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  its  electric  organ.  In  fact, 
a  young  torpedo  the  size  of  the  hand 
will  give  a  far  more  powerful  shock  than 
a  full-grown  ray. 

The  violence  of  lightning-currents  has 
been  accompanied  by  accidents  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  persons  using  telephones 
during  a  storm  ;  but  such  cases  are 
rare.  At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  several 
years  ago,  a  doctor  was  speaking  to  his 
assistant  by  telephone,  when  the  instru- 
ment blazed  up  in  his  hands  at  the 
moment  of  a  terrific  thunder-clap.  He 
suffered  no  injury,  but  the  instrument 
was  ruined  ;  and  his  assistant  was  struck 
deaf  for  several  hours  in  the  ear  with 
which  he  listened  at  the  receiving  tele- 
phone. Again,  during  last  summer 
a  flash  of  lightning  struck  a  teplehone 
line  at  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  burn- 
ed up  the  instrument,  which  a  member 
of  the  city  Fire  Brigade  was  speaking 
through,  but  did  no  other  damage.  In 
America,  such  accidents  are  now  guard- 
ed against  by  the  use  of  lightning-pro- 
tectors ;  but  they  have  not  been  thought 
necessary  yet  in  England,  though,  for 
all  they  cost,  it  would  perhaps  be  pru- 
dent to  adopt  them  on  our  circuits. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  telephone 
lines,  we  ought  to  mention  their  intro- 
duction into  the  Manvers  and  Oak  Col- 
lieries, to  communicate  between  the 
galleries  below  and  the  pit-mouth.  In 
times  of  accident,  they  may  prove  the 
only  means  of  communication  between 
the  miners  below  and  the  help  above. 
Experiments  have  been  also  repeatedly 
made  with  the  telephone  attached  to 
the  diver's  helmet  ;  and  at  last  year's 
North-east  Coast  Exhibition,  every  word 
spoken   or   whispered    in  a   diving-bell 
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below  water  was  heard  above.  Besides 
being  taken  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  tele- 
phone has  been  lifted  up  into  the 
skies,  and  balloons  have  communicated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  ground  by 
their  means.  Marksmen  can  now  com- 
municate with  the  scorer  and  learn  the 
effect  of  their  shot  ;  or  ships  can  speak 
to  the  shore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Helicon 
line  which  enabled  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour to  talk  with  the  British  Embassy 
at  Alexandria.  Even  in  Arctic  ex- 
ploration it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  a 
telephone  wire  along  the  ice,  to  enable 
the  sledging  party  bound  for  the  Pole 
to  communicate  with  the  ship  which 
forms  its  base  of  operations.  Certain- 
ly the  ice  would  be  a  good  insulator, 
and  the  line  would  be  a  guide  for  any 
party  of  assistance.  The  scheme  ap- 
pears feasible  enough,  always  supposing 
that  the  wire  failed  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  some  Polar  bear. 

The  minor  applications  of  the  tele- 
phone have  been  very  numerous  ;  but 
none  has  been  so  interesting  in  its  results 
as  the  Induction  Balance  of  Professor 
Hughes.  By  uniting  it  to  the  coils  of 
the  balance,  that  inventor  has  made  the 
telephone  very  sensitive  to  the  presence 
of  metals  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  tell  a 
good  coin  from  a  base  one,  or  a  worn 
coin  from  a  new  one,  Dy  the  sounds 
given  out  by  the  telephone.  Professor 
Roberts,  indeed,  has  to  a  certain  extent 
succeeded  in  assaying  gold  and  silver 
coins  by  its  aid  ;  but  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  coin  actually  affects  the 
result,  although  the  weight  and  purity 


may  be  exact.  Two  years  ago,  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  balance  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  C.E,,  for  prospecting 
metal  veins  ;  and  this  arrangement  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  subse- 
quently applied  by  Professor  Graham 
Bell  to  locate  the  bullet  in  the  body  of 
the  late  lamented  President  Garfield, 
perhaps  the  noblest  duty  which  the 
telephone  was  ever  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil. The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  ap- 
paratus was  demonstrated  at  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition  in  a  very  curious 
way.  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  the  well-known 
inventor  of  the  Harmonic  Telegraph, 
was  a  little  sceptical  of  the  performances 
of  the  balance  ;  and  desiring  to  test  it, 
he  told  Professor  Hughes  that  for  thirty 
years  a  small  spark  of  iron  had  lodged  in 
one  of  his  fingers  and  could  still  be  felt 
there  like  a  pin-head.  Could  Professor 
Hughes  tell  him  which  finger  it  was  in. 
One  after  another  the  fingers  of  the 
injured  hand  were  put  into  the  balance  ; 
and  when  the  "  game"  one  was  inserted, 
the  telephone  proclaimed  the  fact  in  un- 
mistakable tones.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment of  the  balance  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  Captain  M'Evoy  to  the  detec- 
tion of  submarine  torpedoes,  and  sunken 
chains,  anchors,  or  buoys.  In  this  there 
is  a  movable  part  of  the  balance  which 
is  lowered  into  the  water  ;  and  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  submerged 
metal  case  of  the  torpedo,  or  any  other 
metal  mass,  the  telephone  in  the  ob- 
server's hand  immediately  indicates  the 
fact.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  useful  and  delicate  telephone. — 
Chambers' s  Journal. 


BY    NEIGHBOR'S   WELL. 

{F7vm  the   Low    German.') 

BY    J.   W,   CROMBIE. 

I  WOULD  they'd  come  again,  John, 

Those  days  when  we  were  young 
By  neighbor's  wells  ;    ah  !    then,   John, 

We  sat  whole  evenings  long. 
The  silent  moon  we  watched  o'erhead 

From  out  the  white  clouds  peep. 
And  talked  of  how  the  heavens  were  high, 

And  how  the  well  was  deep. 
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Just  think  how  still  that  was,  John — 

The  world  all  hushed  to  rest — 
'Tis  thus  no  more,  alas  !    John, 

Or  just  in  dreams  at  best. 
And  when  some  distant  shepherd's  song 

Trilled  o'er  the  moorland  lone, 
Oh,  John,  'twas  music  that  indeed. 

Was  sweeter  ever  known  ? 

Sometimes  at  eventide,  John, 

I  feel  mj'  heart  still  swell. 
As  when  once  side  by  side,   John, 

We  sat  by  neighbor's  well. 
Then  eagerly  I  turn  me  round, 
^   As  though  you  still  were  by  ; 
Ah,   John,   the  only  thing  I  find 

Is — that  I  stand  and  cry  ! 
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On  the  Desert.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  Re- 
cent Events  in  Egypt.  By  Henry  M.  Field, 
D. D.     New  Yorlc  :   Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

Dr.  Field  is  a  pleasant  travelling  companion, 
as  many  already  know  who  have  journeyed 
around  the  world  with  him  in  his  previous 
books  of  travel,  "  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn"  and  "From  Egypt  to 
Japan."  There  is  no  abatement  of  interest  in 
the  present  volume,  for  he  still  possesses  in 
full  activity  the  happy  faculty  of  discovering 
and  describing  just  those  things  which  we  most 
desire  to  see  and  hear  about.  Besides,  he  has 
an  easy  and  racy  manner  of  relating  an  experi- 
ence, enlivened  frequently  with  genial  humor, 
that  makes  his  descriptions  always  thoroughly 
entertaining,  and  his  book,  as  a  whole,  as  de- 
lightful as  it  is  profitable.  One  exception, 
however,  has  to  be  recorded,  when  he  halts  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  turns  his  camels  out  to 
browse,  gives  his  Arab  attendants  a  vacation, 
?.nd  sits  down  to  reason  with  us  through  three 
chapters  in  defence  of  the  Hebrew  Jaw.  He 
discusses  the  character  of  the  "  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth founded  on  religion,"  showing  that 
the  story  of  its  downfall  has  its  counterpart  in 
every  age,  "always  teaching  the  same  lesson, 
that  the  decay  of  religion  is  the  decadence  of 
the  state."  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  "  Theocracy  and  Democ- 
racy," in  which  the  likeness  between  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  and  the  American 
Republic  is  pointed  out  ;  and  in  another  chapter 
the  criminal  code  of  Moses  is  defended,  a  code 
in  which,  instead  of  one,  as  in  our  own,  there 
were  seventeen  capital  crimes,  a  code  which  lor 
this  reason  has  been  pronounced  by  some 
scarcely  less  sanguinary  than  that  which  the 
Athenian  legislator  was  said  to  have  written  in 


blood.  These  apologetic  chapters  have  a 
distinct  value  in  themselves,  but  form  an  awk- 
ward hiatus  in  the  interesting  narrative,  for 
which  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  own  conscience 
to  forgive  the  author  were  it  not  that  he  himself 
discovered  the  incongruity  in  time  to  make  a 
graceful  apology  in  his  preface. 

This  journey,  or  pleasure  trip  on  the  desert, 
was  taken  by  the  author  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
and  the  narrative  therefore  has  all  the  freshness 
of  a  recent  experience.  Starting  at  Cairo  he 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Moses  to  Mount  Sinai 
and  thence  went  directly  northward  through 
the  "terrible  wilderness,"  through  Laza  and 
Bethlehem,  to  Jerusalem,  crossing  at  Nukhl  in 
the  desert  the  famous  route  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Egypt  to  Mecca.  There  is  of  course  but  little 
that  is  now  under  an  Arabian  sun,  and  the 
region  of  the  Holy  Mount  has  been  "written 
up"  by  several  generations  of  travellers  and 
explorers.  The  scenes  of  the  desert,  which 
know  no  change,  are  all  familiar,  the  dead 
wastes  of  sand,  the  mirage,  the  camels — strange 
ships  of  the  desert,  the  Bedaween,  who  make 
robbery  a  philosophic  principle  of  life,  and  the 
solemn  Shiekh  who  cheats  the  traveller  with 
admirable  skill  and  leaves  him  with  a  blessing. 
But  Dr.  Field  is  always  able  to  add  something 
that  is  fresh  and  stimulating.  Moreover  the 
record  of  personal  experience  and  advent- 
ure, even  in  familiar  fields,  always  has  its 
peculiar  fascination.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
how  each  individual  traveller  is  affected  by 
famous  historic  localities  and  their  associations, 
and  what  are  his  reflections,  when,  for  example, 
he  stands  upon  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  beside 
the  ''pulpit  of  the  great  Law-giver,  and  looks 
down  on  "a  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
most  august   event  in  human  history,  except 
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that  which  took  place  on  Calvary  ;"  or  when 
he  is  shown  the  willow  from  which  Moses  cut 
the  rod  with  which  he  smote  the  rock  and  made 
the  waters  flow,  or  the  footprint  in  the  rock, 
made  by  Mohamet's  camel  as  he  flew  through 
the  air,  bearing  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem.  This  personal  element  adds  much 
interest  to  the  valuable  chapters  in  which  the 
late  unpleasantness  in  Egypt  is  described. 
Arriving  at  Alexandria  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  outbreak,  Dr.  Field  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  conditions  out  of 
which  war  was  being  rapidly  generated,  and  of 
meeting  many  of  the  personages  who  were 
soon  to  become  both  famous  and  infamous. 
He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  dining  with 
Arabi  Pacha,  who  solemnly  touched  his  breast 
and  forehead  to  him  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  The  summary  of  the  causes  and  events 
of  the  war  contained  in  the  chapters  entitled 
"  Egypt  in  the  Spring  of  1882  "  and  "  England 
in  Egypt "  is  excellent,  though  indicating  too 
unreservedly,  perhaps,  the  policy  of  England. 

Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  With 
an  Extract  from  Stedman's  "  Victorian 
Poets."  Edited  by  Edward  T.  Mason.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &^  Co. 

On  Viol  and  Flute.  Selected  Poems.  By 
Edmund  William  Gosse.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &>  Co. 

The  editing  of  these  two  volumes  of  poetry 
has  been  admirably  performed,  and  the  choicest 
resources  of  the  bookmaker's  art  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  give  to  the  gems  of  thought 
which  they  contain,  an  appropriate  setting.  A 
volume  of  selections  from  Browning's  poems 
was  much  needed,  for  it  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  his  works  can  be  read  with  any  enjoy- 
ment or  proper  appreciation.  In  the  case  of 
no  other  modern  poet  except  Wordsworth, 
perhaps,  is  the  necessity  of  applying  a  rigid  rule 
of  exclusion  so  obvious.  Indeed,  were  his  un- 
abridged effusions  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  stranger,  without  any  friendly  hint 
to  assist  him,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he 
failed  to  discover  Browning's  poetical  great- 
ness at  all.  This  small  volume  contains  a  full 
equipment  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  side 
of  his  genius  ;  all  of  his  best  and  most  popular 
short  poems,  those  which  true  lovers  of  poetry 
cherish  most  and  desire  most  to  preserve  ;  an 
excellent  critical  preface,  containing  a  frank 
admission  of  the  poet's  many  and  glaring 
faults,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  his  transcen- 
dent merits  ;  and,  finally,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman's  valuable  essay  on  Browning  entire, 
the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  poet 
that  could  possibly  be  found  in  critical  litera- 
ture. The  poems  selected  are  numerous  and 
varied  enough  to  exhibit  all  his  best  qualities, 
his  rare  mastery  over  many  and  widely  differ- 


ing forms  of  rhythmical  expression,  the  vigor- 
ous action  of  his  narrative  pieces,  the  beautiful 
melody  of  his  lyrics,  his  humor,  and  his  subtle 
and  searching  analysis  of  human  life  through- 
out its  whole  range  of  thought  and  passion. 
We  have  enough  here  that  is  excellent  to  justify 
most  of  the  lofty  estimates  that  have  been 
placed  upon  Browning's  poetry.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  yet  deemed  necessary,  in  the  pursuit 
of  culture,  to  study  the  reverse  or  uncouth  side 
of  his  genius,  the  side  which,  unhappily,  has 
been  more  frequently  presented  to  the  public. 
A  certain  fashionable  cult  has  recently  been 
established,  the  motive  of  which  is  to  persuade 
us  that  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  Browning's  worst  poetry,  is,  indeed,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  higher  criticism,  his 
best  ;  that  what  we  had  thought  to  be  incom- 
prehensible is  only  a  higher  degree  of  poetic 
sublimity,  to  which  the  vulgar  appreciation  of 
the  many  has  not  yet  been  educated.  Without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  these  admirers,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  withhold  our  subscription 
to  the  main  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  to  express 
the  conviction  that  this  volume  before  us  con- 
tains about  all  of  Browning  that  the  world 
needs  at  present.  The  effort  to  interpret 
esoteric  nonsense  and  classical  whim-whams  of 
the  Balaustion  sort  into  ideal  poetry  may  be 
pleasant  enough  as  an  intellectual  amusement, 
but  we  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  it  seriously. 
If  the  chaotic  and  mysterious  measures  of 
"  Sordello,"  for  example,  are  to  be  received  as 
illustrations  of  the  superlative  excellence  of 
poetry,  then  commend  us  to  plain  uninspired 
prose  for  the  remainder  of  our  days. 

This  collection  of  Mr.  Gosse's  poems  is  the 
first  that  has  appeared  in  America,  and  con- 
tains the  major  part  of  his  poetry,  published  in 
two  volumes,  in  1873  and  1879,  from  the  first 
of  which  the  title  of  the  present  volume  is 
taken.  A  few  other  poems  have  been  added, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  since 
the  latter  date.  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  chary  of 
his  muse's  treasures,  giving  to  the  public  his 
delicate  verses  only  at  long  intervals.  In 
delicacy  and  gracefulness  of  form,  and  in  the 
soft  sweet  music  of  his  lines  he  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  band  of  later  English  singers. 
His  ballads  and  lighter  poems,  many  of  them 
illustrating  difficult  French  poetical  forms,  are 
gems  of  cameo-carving  in  verse.  His  name  is 
not  widely  known,  and  these  selections  will 
therefore  sv*  prise  many  with  their  exquisite 
grace,  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  will  win  for 
him  many  new  admirers. 

Figures  of  the  Past.  From  the  Leaves  of 
Old  Journals.  By  Josiah  Quincy.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  one  who  has  been  the  contemporary 
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of  four  generations  of  Adamses,  and  who  de- 
scribes upon  one  page  the  visits  of  Lafayette 
at  his  own  home  and  upon  another  the  sensa- 
tion that  will  be  produced  at  Harvard  when 
General  Butler  receives  his  honorary  degree. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  find  recorded  in  litera- 
ture the  memoirs  of  one  man,  extending  over 
such  a  field  as  this.  The  venerable  author  was 
"weighted  with  nearly  fourscore  years" 
when  these  sketches  were  penned,  as  he  says 
in  a  preface  which  was  written  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  They  were  origi- 
nally prepared  for  the  columns  of  two  New  York 
journals,  the  material  being  drawn  from  his 
ample  diaries,  kept  from  his  college  days,  from 
the  diaries  of  a  sister,  and  from  his  own  clear 
and  remarkable  memory.  It  is  needless  to 
particularize  certain  portions  of  the  book  that 
are  of  special  importance,  for  every  page  is 
teeming  with  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes. 
Among  the  great  "figures  of  the  past"  with 
whom  the  author  was  in  some  way  associated, 
are  Webster,  Story,  Randolph,  Jackson, 
Lafayette,  the  Adamses,  Everett,  and  innumer- 
able other  makers  of  American  history.  A 
chapter  is  also  given  to  "Two  notable  women," 
Miss  Hannah  Adams,  "  the  pioneer  of  feminine 
culture  in  America,"  and  the  celebrated 
beauty,  Miss  Emily  Marshall,  Percival's 
"Maid  of  the  laughing  lip  and  frolic  eye." 
Quincy  was  the  classmate  of  Emerson  and  won 
the  senior  prize  over  him  for  literary  excellence. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  entertaining  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  celebrated  visit  to  Boston  in  1825,  dining 
with  him  at  Quincy,  or  accompanying  him  to 
parties,  or  driving  him  about  town  ;  and  in 
1833  he  assisted  the  Governor  and  Mayor  in 
receiving  President  Jackson  with  appropriate 
pomp  and  ceremony.  He  tells  us  many 
pleasant  things  about  this  famous  visit,  how 
the  feeble  old  general  endured  with  fortitude 
the  enthusiastic  orations  of  the  people,  how  he 
attempted  heroically  to  eat  six  grand  dinners 
given  in  his  honor  in  a  day,  and  how  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  at  Harvard  and  did  not  make 
the  proverbial  Latin  speech  so  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him  on  that  occasion.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  exciting 
scenes  in  and  about  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
Lafayette's  visit.  Quincy  was  then  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
stood  at  the  side  of  Lafayette  when  he  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
accompanied  him  through  the  State  in  his 
private  carriage,  enjoying  his  conversation  and 
the  orations  of  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  And  so  with  the  pictures  of  many 
other  great  men  and  great  events.  Presidents, 
statesmen,  dukes,  ambassadors,  orators,  and 
poets  were  the  familiar  friends  of  the  Quincys. 
Few  men  have  been   privileged  to  enjoy  such 


opportunities  and  none  have  written  about 
them  more  pleasantly.  The  reminiscences 
begin  with  the  author's  schooldays  at  "  A 
Puritan  Academy,"  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  in  the  early  years  of  the  cenlury, 
when  New  England  churches  were  supported 
by  taxes  levied  alike  upon  all  the  citizens,  and 
the  students  of  Harvard  were  fined  ten  dollars 
for  attending  the  theatre  ;  when  letter-postage 
was  twenty-five  cents  a  sheet,  and  news  from 
Europe  was  sometimes  two  months  old  when  it 
arrived.  They  end  with  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  Nauvoo  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  in 
1844,  containing  a  minute  description  of  the 
great  Mormon  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  All 
who  read  these  sketches  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  the  book  is  simply  delightful,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  Jews  of  Barnow.  Stories  by  Karl  Emil 
Franzos.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
M.  W.  Macdowall.  New  York  :  D.  Appkton 
(Sr"  Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  of  stories  suggests 
but  very  little  of  their  real  significance  and 
interest.  They  are  entertaining  as  stones, 
suggesting  frequently  by  their  artless  simplicity 
and  realism  the  great  Turgenieff  ;  but  their 
chief  power  is  due  to  the  strange  and  surprising 
subject-matter  with  which  they  deal.  The 
distinct  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  reveal  and 
illustrate  certain  facts  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  ;  the  barbarities 
that  have  been  practised  almost  without  change 
for  a  thousand  years  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion,  the  depths  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance in  which  these  people  have  been  kept  by 
the  iron  law  of  Talmudical  or  rabbinical  tradi- 
tion, and  the  terrible  exclusiveness  with  which 
they  have  walled  themselves  in  against  all 
possible  approaches  of  civilizing  influences. 
Of  the  truthfulness  of  the  disclosures  here  made, 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
"  The  book  is  to  a  certain  extent  polemical," 
says  the  author, "  and  the  stories  are  written  with 
an  object.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  do  not  think  it  requires  any  excuse.  Still 
I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  sin  against  truth 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  I  do  not  make 
the  Polish  Jews  out  to  be  either  better  or  worse 
than  they  really  are.  These  stories  are  not 
written  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the 
Eastern  Jews  to  obloquy  or  admiration,  but 
with  the  object  of  throwing  ,as  much  light  as  I 
could  in  dark  places."  This  object  is  accom- 
plished by  presenting  vivid  pictures  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  "  Jews  of  Bar- 
now,"  typical  characters  taken  from  the  every- 
day life  of  a  small  village  in  Podolia.  A  simple 
narrative  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  these 
people  administer  the  rigid  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, the  almost  savage  jealousy  with  which 
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they  guard  their  children  from  contamination 
through  the  language  and  literature  of  strangers, 
and  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  for  apostasy.  The  men  are 
austere,  the  women  sad.  Mental  isolation, 
constant  terror  of  excommunication,  and 
obedience  to  the  gross  impositions  of  the  Rabbi, 
lead  to  spiritual  degradation,  fatalism,  gloom, 
and  despair.  The  last  sketch  in  the  volume, 
entitled  "Nameless  Graves,"  is  a  most  effec- 
tive picture  of  some  of  these  Podoliaii  beliefs 
and  customs.  When  one  dies  under  ban  for 
any  sin,  the  name  is  not  inscribed  upon  the 
headstone.  This  is  meant  as  a  punishment,  or 
requital  of  the  evil  the  man  had  done  while  on 
earth  ;  for  the  worst  anathema  known  to  this 
people  is,  "  His  name  shall  be  blotted  out." 
One  of  these  nameless  graves  is  that  of  a  poor 
shoemaker  who  had  suffered  long  persecution 
because  he  had  once  given  way  to  doubt  and 
had  been  heard  to  utter  a  Christian  prayer. 
Another  is  that  of  a  beggar  who  was  found 
eating  a  bit  of  meat  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
And  another  is  that  of  a  woman  who  having 
lust  her  children,  as  a  "judgment  of  God," 
was  herself  persecuted  to  death  because  of  a 
secret  sin.  Her  sin  was  the  concealment  at 
marriage  of  her  beautiful  hair.  For  no  married 
woman  is  allowed  to  wear  her  own  hair,  which 
is  always  cut  short,  and  sometimes  even  shaved, 
before  the  wedding.  "  For  a  married  woman 
to  wear  her  own  hair,  would  not  merely  be 
regarded  as  immodest,  but  as  a  terrible  sin 
against  God." 

The  book  is  calculated  to  arouse  wide  and 
bitter  hostility,  for  it  illustrates  those  repugnant 
characteristics  which  "  altereth  not  "  wherever 
the  Jewish  race  is  represented.  Its  power  is  of 
a  kind  to  effect  something  more  than  a  tem- 
porary sensation,  and  its  disclosures  should 
quicken  the  efforts  of  the  few  intelligent  Jews 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  reform  and 
to  remove  the  incubus  which  has  so  long  been 
weighing  down  their  race.  It  has  already  had 
a  remarkable  circulation  and  popularity,  having 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  Hebrew.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  American  edition  by  Barnet 
Phillips  discusses  intelligently  the  main  motive 
of  the  stories  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  con- 
victions which  inevitably  arise  from  reading 
the  book. 

The  Use  of  the  Voice  in  Reading  and 
Speaking.  A  Manual  for  Clergymen  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Russell,  M.A.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  (St*  Co. 

Next  to  the  lack  of  true  spirituality,  there  is 
probably  nothing  that  detracts  so  much  from 
the  efficiency  of  the  minister's  work  as  the  lack 
of  a  cultivated   delivery.     Every   regular    at- 


tendant upon  divine  service  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  number  of  excellent 
sermons  that  are  practically  spoiled  by  a  feeble 
and  awkward  delivery  is  something  quite  ap- 
palling. The  days  of  belief  in  inspired  crudity 
in  the  pulpit  are  happily  passed  away,  and  the 
necessity  of  fitting  himself  properly  for  his 
work  by  careful  training  in  every  respect  is  as 
incumbent  upon  the  minister  as  upon  the 
lawyer  or  the  physician.  One  of  the  most 
common  lamentations  now  heard  from  the 
pulpit  is  in  regard  to  the  meagre  results  of 
earnest  and  scholarly  preaching,  and  it  is  not 
ungenerous  to  say  of  many  of  these  who  cry 
out  against  these  people  that  they  do  not  de- 
serve success,  until  they  have  given  more  care- 
ful attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  quali- 
fications necessary  to  insure  success.  They 
are  the  more  chargeable,  since  most  of  these 
qualifications  lie  easily  within  their  reach,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  oratorical  style.  The  familiar  apology  that 
"  one  has  only  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
minister's  peculiarities "  to  appreciate  him, 
should  not  be  accepted  ;  for  mannerisms  that 
are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  offensive  to  good 
taste,  appealing  too  often  to  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  are  easily  corrected  by  a  little 
special  attention  to  the  matter.  The  necessity 
of  instruction  in  elocution  at  the  theological 
schools  is  coming  to  be  more  generally  recog- 
nized every  year,  and  the  subject  will  doubtless 
soon  become  one  of  the  regular  departments  of 
every  course  of  homiletical  instruction.  Pro- 
fessor Russell  has  prepared  an  excellent  manual 
of  instruction  in  voice  culture,  suitable  both  for 
school  and  private  use.  The  principles  are 
clearly  explained  and  amply  illustrated,  so  that 
any  clergyman,  with  or  without  an  instructor, 
can  profit  by  its  use.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long 
experience  both  as  clergyman  and  as  instructor 
in  elocution  in  different  theological  seminaries, 
an  experience  which  shows  itself  in  the  emi- 
nently practical  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  those 
entering  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  part  being 
devoted  specifically  to  the  reading  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  including  long  extracts  from  the 
Prayer-book  ;  but  it  will  be  found  equally 
serviceable  to  candidates  for  any  order  of  the 
ministry.  The  first  chapters  of  the  book  are 
particularly  praiseworthy  for  the  detailed  and 
sound  advice  in  regard  to  articulation,  breath- 
ing exercises,  and  the  more  general  and  pri- 
mary conditions  of  vocal  power,  such  as  health, 
exercise,  diet,  and  proper  rest. 

A  Word,  only  a  Word.  A  Romance.  By 
Georg  Ebers.  From  the  German  by  Mary 
J.  Safford.  New  York :  William  S.  Gotts- 
berger. 

The    many   readers   who    have    made    the 
acquaintance  of  Professor  Ebers  through  his 
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famous  Egyptian  romances,  "An  Egyptian 
Princess"  and  "  Uarda,"  will  find  the  same 
fascinating  qualities  of  historical  romance  in 
this  story.  He  possesses  to  a  marked  degree 
the  historical  imagination,  by  which  the  scenes 
of  past  ages  are  presented  with  the  vivid  reality 
of  an  experience  of  yesterday.  The  material 
for  the  present  romance  is  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  social  life  of  Germany  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  memories  of  the 
Bundschiih  were  still  alive  among  the  peasants, 
when  Jews  were  hunted  with  hounds,  when 
profligate  priests  robbed  the  people  of  the  best 
fruits  of  their  labor,  and  when  princes  made 
war  their  common  sport.  A  part  of  the  scene 
is  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  Spanish 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  hero  is  the  son 
of  an  humble  smith,  but  receives  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration from  the  instruction  of  a  wise  and 
Christian  spiritual  Jew,  whose  daughter  is  his 
playmate  and  finally  his  wife.  He  is  followed 
through  many  and  exciting  adventures,  from 
youth  to  manhood,  always  guided  by  a  kind  of 
talismanic  word,  which  is  perpetually  changing 
and  disappointing  his  aspirations.  At  one 
time  it  is  fame,  fortune,  power  ;  but  these 
prove  only  deceptions.  Then  he  finds  art, 
becomes  a  distinguished  painter,  and  believes 
he  has  found  the  word.  But  not  until  Love  is 
found  does  he  possess  the  true  word.  Having 
found  this  he  no  longer  wanders  or  seeks  in 
doubt.  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  prettily  worked 
out,  in  a  setting  of  genuine  history.  The  air 
of  the  whole  tale  is  as  breezy  and  wholesome 
as  that  of  the  forest  covered  hills  and  rocky 
glens  of  the  Black  Forest  country  which  it  so 
pleasantly  describes. 
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"  Daniel  Deronda  "  is  being  published  in 
French  in  the  Moniteur  Egyptien  at  Cairo  as  a 
fetnlleton. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  "Hiawatha"  into  Greek 
verse  has  recently  been  published  at  Leipzig 
by  M.  Pervanoglou. 

M.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Belgian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  appointed  directeur  of 
the  Academie  royale  de  Belgique  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish 
shortly  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  the  late 
Prof.  Stanley  Jevons  under  the  title  "  Methods 
of  Social  Reform,  and  other  Papers." 

Prof.  Gardthausen,  of  Leipzig,  has  ready 
his  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  to  be 
found  in  the  convent  at  Sinai,  which  he  made 
during  his  stay  of  nearly  six  months  on  the 
spot. 


Mr.  Froude  is  now  passing  through  the 
press  the  "  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,"  which  Carlyle  had  himself  pre- 
pared for  publication.  The  work  will  fill  three 
volumes. 

M.  Ferdinand  BrunetiI:re  has  collected 
into  a  volume  (Hachette)  the  essays  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  history  of  French  lit- 
erature which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux-AIonde:. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Freeman  has  collected  into  a 
volume  some  of  his  papers  on  English  architect- 
ure as  illustrating  English  history,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  with  illustrations. 

The  German  Spelling  Reform  Association 
have  just  issued  their  Kalendet  for  the  present 
year.  It  is  printed  in  a  reformed  spelling,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  information,  contains 
several  interesting  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
poetical  compositions. 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Literary  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Amster- 
dam in  September.  The  Association  offers  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  in  Holland  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  completed 
the  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
"  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers  relating  to 
England,"  preserved  at  Simancas,  Vienna,  and 
elsewhere.  It  relates  entirely  to  events  dur- 
ing the  years  1531,  1532,  and  1533. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  is  about  to  be  issued 
in  Edinburgh.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to 
140  copies,  will  contain  a  new  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  early  poems  numerous  pieces 
written  in  later  life  have  been  added. 

Madame  Rute,  who  is  probably  better 
known  by  the  name  of  her  first  husband, 
Rattazzi,  is  about  to  found  a  weekly  paper  in 
Madrid.  This  periodical  will  deal  with  litera- 
ture and  politics,  and  is  likely  to  number  many 
men  of  eminence  among  its  contributors. 
Emilio  Castelar  has,  it  is  said,  promised  his 
assistance. 

The  new  edition  of  Prof.  Max  MUller's 
"Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,"  to  be 
issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  has  been 
revised  throughout,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  new  matter.  'Notes  have  been 
added  at  the  end,  in  length  equivalent  to  ar- 
ticles, upon  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  Lan- 
guages of  Africa,  Polynesian  Mythology,  the 
Chinese  Name  for  God,  etc.,  all  intended  to 
throw  light  on  certain  obscure  questions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  body  of  the  book.  A  very  full 
Index  has  also  been  appended. 
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The  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Gostvvick  and 
Harrison's  "  Outlines  of  German  Literature" 
which  is  announced,  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  edition  of  1873. 
A  new  chapter  is  added  on  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  decennium  1S73-83  ;  another  on  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  same  period  ; 
while  a  concluding  survey  of  "  literary  Ger- 
many" shows  how  large  a  territory  that  term 
embraces.  Some  passages  of  criticism  con- 
tained in  the  old  edition  have  been  omitted  to 
make  room  for  many  new  and  original  trans- 
lations of  poetry. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman's 
long-expected  edition  of  Keats  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  further  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  editor's  having  been  sent  to  Egypt  upon 
business  connected  with  the  Post-Office.  The 
despatch  and  return  of  proofs  over  so  consid- 
erable a  distance  is  naturally  precarious  ;  but 
it  is  still  hoped  that  the  four  volumes,  of  which 
the  third  is  now  passing  through  the  press, 
will  be  ready  by  August  or  September.  Even 
up  to  the  day  before  his  departure  Mr.  Forman 
has  gone  on  recovering  documents  that  tend 
to  modify  the  arrangement  of  contents  more 
or  less  ;  and  the  collection  of  letters  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  will 
probably  amount  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  great  critical  edition  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  upon  which  the  Franciscan  Fathers  have 
been  so  long  engaged,  is  at  length  ready  for 
the  press.  Preparations  were  begun  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  the  General  of  the 
Order  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  A  system- 
atic search  was  instituted  throughout  Europe 
for  MSB.  and  early  editions,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  material  was  thus  accumulated. 
The  scope  and  plan  of  the  projected  edition 
were  elaborately  described  as  far  back  as  1874 
by  the  chief  editor,  Father  de  Fauna  ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  was  delayed  by 
his  death,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  first 
volume,  to  be  followed  by  three  others,  of 
Bonaventura's  Commentary  on  the  sentences 
has  appeared.  The  publication  of  the  remaining 
works  will  be  carried  on  regularly.  In  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  scholarly  editing,  the  Fran- 
ciscan "  Bonaventura"  will  be  a  worthy  rival  to 
the  sumptuous  "  Thomas  Aquinas"  now  being 
brought  out  at  Rome,  under  the  special  pat- 
ronage of  the  Pope,  the  first  volume  of  which 
has  already  been  issued  from  the  Propaganda 
Press. 
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Tidal  Machinery. — La  Nature  states  that, 
on  the  French  coast  in  the  Channel,  where  the 
tide  has  a  mean  range  of  about  37  feet  (in  some 


cases  it  amounts  to  56  feet),  tidal  mills  are  used 
at  various  places.  They  are  favored  not  only 
by  the  range  of  tide,  but  also  by  the  long  estu- 
aries of  irregular  border  at  the  mouths  of  the  un- 
important water-courses  (which  have  no  proper 
current).  The  dams  are  small  and  badly  built. 
The  motors  -are  generally  water-wheels,  which 
are  immersed  at  high  tide,  and  begin  work  when 
the  tide  is  half-way  down  ;  none  of  them  are 
arranged  to  work  with  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  principal  work  done  by  the  mills  is  the 
grinding  of  wheat  ;  some  drive  small  saw-mills, 
or  manufactories  of  artificial  cement.  The  use- 
ful effect  hardly  reaches  30  per  cent.  It  seems 
that  the  system  might  be  greatly  improved. 
The  writer  in  La  N attire  calls  attention  to  the 
topography  of  the  port  of  Saint  Jean,  which  is 
about  midway  in  one  of  those  estuaries,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  natural  reservoir,  capable 
of  storing,  every  twelve  hours,  sixteen  million 
cubic  metres  of  water.  Vessels  might  be  al- 
lowed passage  during  three  hours  at  full  tide. 
Six  hours'  tidal  work  might  be  had  easily.  A 
turbine,  which  would  work  when  immersed, 
and  both  in  ebb  and  flow,  would  appear  to  be 
most  suitable.  At  present  the  idea  is  of  little 
advantage,  owing  to  small  use  for  the  force  in 
that  region  ;  but,  with  improved  electric  trans- 
port of  force,  it  is  thought  a  tide-mill  at  Saint 
Jean  might  be  of  great  [service  to  neighbor- 
ing towns,  such  as  Dinan,  Saint  Malo,  Dinard, 
etc. 

A  NEV*r  AiR-PuMP.— A  double-action  mer- 
cury air-pump,  invented  by  Signor  Serravalle, 
who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  it  at  a  recent 
exhibition  in  Messina,  is  described  in  the  Rivista 
Scientifico-Industriale.  By  a  simple  mechanical 
method  two  similar  vessels  are  raised  and  low- 
ered' alternately  with  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  vertical  support.  A  long  caoutchouc 
tube  connecting  their  bottoms  lets  mercury  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  Each  has  at  top  a  three- 
way  cock  ;  one  port  of  which  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion leads  into  a  small  open  vessel  to  receive 
any  excess  of  mercury,  and  another  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  a 
spherical  piece  fixed  laterally  about  the  middle 
of  the  vertical  support.  This  piece  has  three 
passages,  communicating  together  ;  two  of  them 
are  opposite  each  other,  and  lead  into  the  tubes 
from  the  mercury  vessels  ;  the  other  is  con- 
nected by  tubing  to  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted 
of  air.  The  three-way  cocks  at  the  tops  of  the 
vessels  are  mechanically  shifted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  their  course  by  means  of  a  toothed 
sector  and  rack  in  the  one  case, and  a  pin  and 
projecting  piece  in  the  other. 

Simple  Method  of  Measuring  Refrac- 
tion.— M.  Piitschikofif  describes  an  arrange- 
ment for  measuring  the   refractive   index   of 
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liquids  of  which  one  has  but  small  quantities. 
A  hollow  lens  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  graduated  scale  and  a  microscope, 
one  measures  exactly  the  focal  distance  of  a 
monochromatic  flame  placed  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  lens.  The  author  gives  a  simple  for- 
mula for  calculating  the  index  of  the  liquid, 
when  the  constants  of  the  apparatus  have  been 
determined  once  for  all.  In  one  set  of  ex- 
periments, the  index  of  glycerine  was  found 
=  I '47298,  with  a  probable  error  estimated  at 
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Editorial  Work  in  Newspaper  Offices. — 
Soon  after  six  in  the  evening  the  sub-editors 
arrive,  and  begin  to  work  upon  the  piles  of 
manuscript  and  printed  matter  which  await 
them  there.  The  printer  is  pressing  them  for 
"  copy,"  for  his  hands  are  waiting  ;  but  they 
must  proceed  cautiously,  or  they  will  choke 
space  which  will  be  sorely  wanted  later  on. 
Now  the  reporters  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doors  begin  to  send  up  their  first  manuscripts  ; 
and  if  these,  and  those  reports  as  to  which  there 
is  no  option  do  not  suffice  to  keep  the  printers 
going,  a  column  or  two  of  literary  reviews  may 
be  given  to  them,  since  these  last,  if  found  in 
excess  when  the  paper  is  made  up,  can  be  held 
over.  By  ten  the  editor  and  his  assistants  will 
be  at  their  posts,  and  now  a  serious  consultation 
is  held,  for  the  topics  of  the  principal  leaders 
must  be  decided  on  without  delay.  Such  a 
choice  has  been  deferred  until  the  latest  pos- 
sible moment  for  good  reasons.  Had  it  been 
made  before  all  the  data  which  foreign  and  do- 
mestic telegrams,  private  notes  from  "  Whips," 
confidential  intimations  from  political  friends, 
and  the  explorations  of  trusted  social  agents 
could  yield  had  been  realized,  it  might  be  liable 
to  reversal  when  all  the  arrangements  based  on 
it  were  in  operation.  As  it  is,  the  late  delivery 
of  a  Blue-book,  the  publication  of  an  Extraor- 
dinary Gazette,  or  a  telegram  announcing  that 
a  favorite  regiment  has  lost  heavily  in  South 
Africa,  will  upset  the  operations  of  the  editor's 
room  just  when  such  disturbance  is  most  incon- 
venient. Sometimes  those  operations  must 
commence  before  all  the  material  necessary 
for  them  is  in  hand.  An  eminent  statesman  is 
speaking  at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  or  Manches- 
ter, and  in  London,  his  speech  is  being  deliv- 
ered by  the  telegraph  boys  by  instalments. 
In  such  a  case  the  leader-writer  will  be  busy 
on  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  while  the  orator 
is  constructing  his  later  sentences.  By  a  quar- 
ter-past ten  o'  clock  the  leader-writers  will  have 
addressed  themselves  to  their  tasks,  and  before 
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they  have  nearly  finished  their  articles  the 
earlier  paragraphs  will  have  been  handed  to 
them  in  proof  for  correction.  By  about  eleven 
the  chief  printer  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
editor's  room  with  his  "  statement,"  a  schedule 
01  the  titles  and  length  in  columns  of  the  articles 
he  has  received,  showing  the  foreseen  result 
that  the  paper  is  overcrowded.  Proofs  are  now 
coming  down  very  fast  and  must  be  dealt  with 
rapidly  and  returned.  By  half-past  twelve  the 
fourth  page,  that  which  is  at  the  reader's  left- 
hand,  when  he  opens  the  paper  out,  must  be 
closed  up,  locked  in  its  iron  frame,  and  sent 
into  the  foundry  to  be  stereotyped.  The  fifth 
page  is  the  second  to  be  sent  to  the  foundry, 
and  the  inner  pages  are  kept  open  longest. 
By  about  two  the  last  paragraph  is  dropped 
into  the  last  open  column,  and  such  as  it  has 
been  made,  with  its  merits  and  defects,  the 
morning's  paper  must  go  before  the  world. — 
Leisure  Hour. 

Banting  Outdone.— A'somewhat  novel  plan 
of  reducing  corpulency  to  graceful  dimensions 
has  been  devised  by  a  German  medical  writer. 
The  author,  in  a  small  pamphlet  ("  Corpulency 
and  its  Cure,  according  to  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples," by  Dr.  W.  Ebstein,  Wiesbaden,  second 
edition,  1882).  points  out  defects  in  the  various 
treatments  in  vogue — Banting's  and  the  miner- 
al water  system.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is 
his  own  method,  which,  he  says,  has  the  vener- 
able authority  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  corpulency  is  caused  by  too  great  a 
quantity  of  albuminoids  and  of  sweets  ;  and 
the  cure  is  to  diminish  these  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  food.  He  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  his  dietetics.  A  healthy 
man,  forty-four  years  of  age,  who  from  his 
twenty-fifth  year  had  begun  to  grow  very  stout, 
owing  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  the  dietetic 
use  of  an  excess  of  alcohol,  of  albuminoids,  and 
of  sweets,  lost  twenty  pounds  in  six  months  of 
the  prescribed  diet.  It  may  be  added  that, 
though  the  proportion  on  fatty  matters  was 
large,  the  diet  altogether  was  little  better  than 
starvation  fare. 

POVERTY. 

In  days  of  old  she  lived  a  worshipped  saint, 

Her  humble,  lowly  mien  by  all  adored. 

Men  loved  the  maid  for  following  their  Lord. 
And  though  their  love,  perchance,  was  cold  and  faint. 
Not  like  the  passions  of  more  human  birth. 

It  was  a  pure  and  sacred  flame,  they  said. 

And  she  was  one  whom  guod  men  vowed  to  wed 
And  thus  abjure  the  luring  snares  of  earth. 
Alas  1  as  lime  went  on  such  love  grew  rare. 

And  with  men's  favor  went  her  honored  name, 
Till  sneers  and  cold  contempt  became  her  share 

And  she  was  fain  to  hide  her  head  for  shame. 
At  length,  when  left  by  all,  Crime  sought  her  hand, 
And  now  his  sons  and  hers  infest  the  land. 

I.  M.  Elton. 
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In  the  controversy  which  Swift's  life 
and  character  have  provoked,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  hitherto  to  arrive  at 
any  quite  satisfactory  conclusion.  Bio- 
graphical criticism,  like  biblical,  is  a 
progressive  science.  The  critical 
method,  which  we  have  brought  to  com- 
parative perfection,  was  almost  unknown 
to  our  forefathers.  Johnson's  "  Lives 
of  the  English  Poets  "  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  time,  for  his  arbitrary 
dogmatism  was  controlled  and  informed 
by  an  admirable  common-sense  ;  but 
even  Johnson  often  misleads.  We  do 
not  speak  of  his  criticism  of  poetr)',  for 
the  canon  of  taste  has  changed  since  his 
day — as  it  may  change  again  ;  but  the 
genuine  spirit  of  inquiry  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Even  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  might  almost  be  called  con- 
temporary are  treated  as  if  the  gossip  of 
the  club  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
coffee-house  were  the  only  available 
sources  of  information.  Thus,  until 
Walter  Scott's  memoirs  were  published, 
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the  real  Swift  was  almost  unknown. 
The  growth  of  the  Swift  legend  was  in- 
deed unusually  rapid  ;  and  if  an  exacter 
criticism  had  not  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  in  time,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
proportions  it  might  not  have  attained. 
The  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  be- 
coming a  grotesque  and  gigantic  shadow. 
Scott  was  not  a  critic  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  his  judgment,, 
upon  the  whole,  was  sound  and  just,  and 
his  large  humanity  enabled  him  to  read 
into  the  story  much  that  a  stricter  scru- 
tiny has  since  approved.  The  creative 
sympathy  of  genius  is  seldom  at  fault  ; 
for  it  works  in  obedience  to  the  larger 
laws  which  govern  human  conduct,  and 
if  its  methods  are  sometimes  unscientific, 
its  conclusions  are  generally  reliable. 

Scott  has  been  followed  by  diligent 
students,  and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Craik  may  be  considered  exhaustive. 
All  the  documents  that  have  any  real 
bearing  upon  the  controversy  have  been 
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made  accessible  ;  and  Mr.  Craik's  mas- 
terly Life,  in  particular,  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.*  Much  new  matter  has  been 
recovered  ;  much  that  was  irrelevant  has 
been  set  aside  ;  and  we  think  that  a  por- 
trait, credible  and  consistent  in  its  main 
lines,  may  now  be  constructed.  After 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  Jona- 
than Swift  remains  a  great  and  imposing 
personality — as  unique  in  that  century 
as  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  been  in  ours. 

The  Dean  himself  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  gross  caricature  which 
has  been  commonly  accepted  as  a  faith- 
ful portrait  by  his  countrymen.  The 
intense  force  of  his  genius  gave  a  vital 
energy  to  the  merest  trifles.  His  casual 
sayings  have  branded  themselves  upon 
the  language.  Only  a  woman  s  hair — 
die  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hale — /  am 
what  I  am — ubi  sceva  indignatio  cor  ulte- 
rius  lacerare  nequit — these  letters  of  fire 
may  be  read  through  the  darkness 
which  has  engulfed  so  much.  But  a  true 
and  complete  estimate  of  a  man's  dispo- 
sition and  temper  cannot  be  constructed 
out  of  scattered  and  isolated  phrases. 
We  must  take  these  for  what  they  are 
worth — compare  them,  weigh  them,  find 
out  their  proper  place  and  relative  value 
in  the  narrative.  The  subtler  lights  and 
shades  of  character  are  necessarily 
missed  in  a  sketch  which  busies  itself 
exclusively  with  the  occasional  outburst 
— however  vivid  and  impressive — of 
passion  or  remorse.  Mr.  Thackeray 
seldom  hurts  our  sense  of  the  becoming  ; 
but  his  slight  and  unconscientious  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  satirists  of 
the  world  is,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  ad- 
mitted, a  wellnigh  unpardonable  offence. 

The  leading  events  of  Swift's  life  fall 
naturally  into  four  main  divisions  :  ist, 
His  school  and  college  life  ;  2d,  His 
residence  with  Sir  William  Temple  ;  3d, 
His  London  career,  with  its  social,  liter- 

*  Mr.  Forstcr  had  only  completed  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dean's  biography  before  his 
death  ;  but  the  materials  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated, as  well  as  those  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Murray  and  others,  have  been  put  at 
Mr.  Craik's  disposal,  and  his  elaborate  "  Life 
of  Swift"  (London — John  Murray  :  1882) must 
for  the  future  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
"Swift,"  published  last  year,  is  an  acute 
though  somewhat  unsympathetic  study,  in 
which  Swift's  great  qualities  are  rather  minim- 
ized. 


ary,  and  political  triumphs  ;  4th,  His 
Irish  banishment.  He  was  born  in 
1667  ;  he  died  in  1745  :  so  that  his  life 
may  be  said  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
period  between  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  H.  and  the  last  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  only  a  few 
years  in  his  grave  when  Jonathan  Swift 
was  born.  Swift  was  an  Irishman,  in 
so  far  as  the  place  of  birth  determines 
nationality  ;  but  except  for  the  accident 
that  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  he.  was,  by 
extraction  and  temperament,  an  English- 
man. He  came  of  a  good  Hereford 
stock,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  ancestry, 
"  My  birth,  although  from  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  its  time,  is  many 
degrees  inferior  to  yours,"  he  says  to 
Bolingbroke — an  admission  which  he 
might  safely  make,  for  St.  John  had  a 
strain  of  Tudor  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
Dean's  grandfather  had  been  vicar  of 
Goodrich,  and  had  been  distinguished 
during  the  Civil  War  for  the  heartiness 
and  obstinacy  of  his  loyalty.  But  loy- 
alty was  a  losing  game  in  England  at  the 
time.  So  it  came  about  that  several  of 
the  vicar's  sons  were  forced  to  cross  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  try  their  luck  in  the 
Irish  capital.  The  eldest,  Godwin, 
through  his  connection  with  the  Ormond 
family,  was  fairly  successful  ;  but  the 
younger  brother,  Jonathan,  when  he 
married  Abigail  Erick,  had  still  his  fort- 
une to  make.  He  died  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  leaving  his  widow  wellnigh 
penniless.  So  that  when  Jonathan  the 
second  made  his  appearance  in  this  bad 
world  on  the  last  day  of  November  1667, 
the  outlook  was  by  no  means  bright. 

The  widow  contrived,  however,  to 
struggle  on  hopefully,  and  indeed  re- 
mained to  the  end  a  bright,  keen, 
thrifty,  uncomplaining,  capable  sort  of 
woman,  much  regarded  by  her  son.  In 
course  of  time  she  was  able  to  get  awav 
from  Dublin,  to  her  native  country, 
where  the  Ericks  had  been  known  more 
or  less  since  the  days  of  that  Eadric  the 
forester  from  whom  -they  claimed  de- 
scent, and  settled  herself  in  Leicester, 
where  she  seems  to  have  been  well  es- 
teemed, and  to  have  led  the  easy,  blame- 
less, unexciting  life  of  a  provincial  town 
for  many  years.  Her  son  had  become 
famous  before  she  died  ;  but  he  was 
always   loyal   and    affectionate    to    the 
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cheery  old  lady,  though  their  relations 
perhaps,  were  never  so  intimate  and  en- 
dearing as  those  which  united  his  mother 
to  Pope — 

"  Whose  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Graecian  story  tells." 

But  he  frequently  went  to  see  her — walk- 
ing the  whole  way,  as  was  his  habit  ; 
and  on  her  death  he  recorded  his  sorrow 
in  words  so  direct  and  simple  that  they 
cjing  to  the  memory  :  "  /  have  tiow  lost 
my  barrier  behveen  me  and  death,  God 
grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared 
for  it  as  I  confidently  believe  her  to  have 
been.  If  the  way  to  heaven  be  through 
piety,  truth,  justice  and  charity,  she  is 
there." 

Swift  was  thus  cast  upon  the  charity 
of  his  friends  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
When  barely  a  year  old,  indeed,  he  was 
secretly  taken  to  Whitehaven  by  his 
nurse,  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  part  from  her  charge.  The  little 
fellow  appears  to  have  thriven  in  that 
homely  companionship.  He  remained 
with  her  for  three  years  ;  and  before 
he  was  brought  back  to  Ireland,  he 
could  read,  he  tells  us,  any  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Dublin  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  Godwin 
to  the  grammar  school  at  Kilkenny — the 
famous  academy  where  Swift  and  Con- 
greve  and  Berkeley  received  their  early 
training.  From  Kilkenny  the  lad  went 
to  Trinity  College — but  his  university 
career  was  undistinguished  :  he  failed 
to  accomodate  himself  to  the  traditional 
course  of  study,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  degree. 
The  sense  of  dependence  pressed  heav- 
ily upon  him  ;  he  was  moody  and  ill  at 
ease- — at  war  with  the  world,  which  had 
treated  him  scurvily,  as  he  thought  ;  and 
more  than  once  he  threatened  to  break 
into  open  revolt. 

The  Celtic  rebellion  of  1688  drove 
him,  with  a  host  of  English  fugitives, 
across  the  Channel — not  unwillingly,  we 
may  believe.  He  joined  his  mother  at 
Leicester  ;  but  before  the  close  of  1689, 
he  had  obtained  a  post  in  the  household 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  Sir  William 
was  h'ving  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey — a  wild  and  romantic  district 
even  now,  and  which  two  centuries  ago 
was  a  natural  wilderness  of  heath  and 


furze.  In  the  centre  of  this  wilderness 
Sir  William  had  created  a  sort  of  Dutch 
paradise — had  planted  his  tulips,  had 
dug  his  canals,  had  filled  his  fish-pond. 
The  somewhat  ponderous  afi'ability  of 
the  retired  diplomatist  was  looked  upon 
as  rather  old-fashioned,  even  by  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  raw  and  inexperienced  Irish 
secretary  must  have  been,  at  first  at 
least,  a  trifle  strained  and  difficult.  But 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
residence  with  Temple  was  not  the  least 
happy  period  of  Swift's  life.  He  was  in 
his  early  manhood  ;  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  open  air  ;  he  had  a 
plentiful  store  of  books  to  fall  back  upon 
during  rainy  weather  ;  the  first  prompt- 
ings of  genius  and  ambition  were  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  ;  he  saw  on  occasion 
the  great  men  who  were  moving  the 
world  ;  and  after  some  inevitable  misun- 
derstandings he  became  indispensable  to 
Temple,  who  "often  trusted  him, "  as 
he  says,  "  with  affairs  of  great  impor- 
tance." Then  there  was  little  Esther 
Johnson — the  delicate  pupil  who  had 
already  found  a  soft  place  in  her  master's 
heart,  and  whose  childish  prattle  has 
been  immortalized  in  words  that  are  as 
fresh  and  sweet  to-day  as  the  day  they 
were  written.  If  it  is  true  that  "  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub"  as  well  as  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Books"  was  composed  at  Moor 
Park,  the  stories  of  his  vulgar  servitude 
and  wearing  misery  are  finally  disposed 
of.  The  glow,  the  animation,  the 
brightness  of  the  narrative,  are  charac- 
teristic of  a  period  of  fine  and  true  hap- 
piness— the  happiness  of  the  creative  in- 
tellect in  its  earliest  and  least  mechani- 
cal exercise. 

When  Swift  left  Moor  Park  in  1699, 
his  education  was  complete.  He  was 
fitted  by  nature  to  play  a  great  part  in# 
great  affairs  ;  and  besides  his  unique 
natural  gifts,  he  was  now  in  every  sense 
a  man  of  culture  and  accomplishment. 
The  discipline  at  Moor  Park  had  been 
altogether  salutary  ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  felt  himself 
degraded  by  the  position  which  he  had 
occupied  and  the  duties  he  had  dis- 
charged. A  bitter  and  dreary  child- 
hood had  been  succeeded  by  years  of 
dependence  and  privation  ;  but  at  Moor 
Park,    for  the  first  time,  he  entered  a 
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secure  haven,  where,  released  from  the 
stress  of  the  storm,  he  had  leisure  to 
look  about  him,  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  action. 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after 
Temple's  death  that  Swift  became  a 
noticeable  figure  in  the  metropolis.  He 
was  mostly  in  Ireland.  He  had  become 
a  clergyman  before  he  finally  left  Moor 
Park  ;  and  he  now  held  one  or  two  in- 
considerable livings  in  the  Irish  Church. 
The  congregations  were  small  ;  the 
duties  were  light  ;  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands.  All 
his  life  he  was  a  great  walker  (Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  himself  an  eminent  mountain- 
eer, is  ready  to  fraternize  with  this  pos- 
sible member  of  the  Alpine  Club) — the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  being 
with  Swift  largely  dependent  upon  con- 
stant and  even  violent  exercise.  At  this 
period — indeed  during  his  whole  career, 
but  more  especially  at  this  time — these 
long  solitary  rambles  are  a  noticeable 
feature  in  Swift's  life.  He  walks  from 
London  to  Leicester,  from  Leicester  to 
Holyhead,  from  Dublin  to  Laracor — 
sleeping  at  roadside  taverns,  hobnobbing 
with  wandering  tinkers  and  incurious 
rustics,  watching  the  men  at  their  work, 
the  women  at  their  cottage-doors.  He 
had  a  great  liking  for  this  kind  of  life, 
and  he  loved  the  country  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own  :  he  recalls  through  the 
smoke  of  London  the  willows  of  Lara- 
cor, and  when  he  is  too  moody  in  spirit 
to  consort  with  his  fellow-mortals,  he 
goes  down  to  the  vicarage  and  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  garden. 

It  was  in  London,  however,  that  his 
true  life  was  passed.  There  the  great 
game  was  being  played  in  which  he 
longed  to  join.  He  soon  acquired  celeb- 
rity— celebrity  that  in  one  sense  cost  him 
dear.  From  the  day  that  "  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub  "  was  published,  he  was  a  famous 
man.  But  it  was  a  fame  that  rather  scan- 
dalized Queen  Anne  and  the  orthodox 
school  of  Churchmen  ;  and  Swift  could 
never  get  himself  made  a  bishop — a  dig- 
nity which  he  mainly  coveted,  it  is  prob- 
able, because  it  implied  secular  and 
political  as  well  as  spiritual  lordship. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Swift  was  a  sin- 
xere  believer  in  what  he  held  to  be  the 
main  truths   of   Christianity  ;*  but   his 

*  The  prayers  composed  by  Swift  for  Mrs. 
Esther  Johnson  on  her  deathbed  are  very  in- 


ridicule  was  terribly  keen,  and  the  mere 
trappings  of  religion  fared  ill  at  his 
hands.  There  is  no  saying  now  how  far 
his  destructive  logic  might  have  been  car- 
ried ;  there  seems  indeed  to  be  a  general 
consent  among  experts  that  it  would 
have  spared  little.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
corruptions  of  religion — superstition  and 
fanaticism — cannot  be  assailed  except  by 
the  sceptic  or  the  unbeliever.  Swift  did 
not  attack  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
that^  it  is  said,  was  only  an  accident. 
"  Martin  is  not  ridiculed  ;  but  with  the 
attacks  on  Peter  and  John  before  us,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same 
sort  of  things  might  be  said  of  him  as 
are  said  of  them,  and  with  the  same  sort 
of  justice.  What  a  chapter  Swift  might 
have  written  on  the  way  in  which  Mar- 
tin made  his  fortune  by  bribing  the  law- 
yers to  divorce  the  Squire,  when  he 
wanted  to  marry  his  wife's  maid  ;  how 
he  might  have  revelled  in  description  of 
the  skill  with  which  Martin  forged  a 
new  will  in  thirty-nine  clauses,  and  tried 
to  trip  up  Peter,  and  actually  did  crop 
Jack's  ears,  because  they  each  preferred 
their  own  forgery  to  his  !  "  Well,  but 
suppose  Swift  had  said  all  this — would 
he  have  said  anything  more  than  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  a  crowd  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land dignitaries  have  been  saying  now 
for  many  years  past,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  irreligion,  or  scepticism,  or 
even  of  dangerous  logical  insight  ?  In 
short,  the  substance  of  religion  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  accidents,  which  are  often 
mean  and  grotesque  ;  and  the  mean  and 
the  grotesque,  in  whatever  shape,  are  fit 
subjects  for  satire — which  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cervantes,  a  Rabelais,  an  Erasmus, 
or  a  Swift,  may  undoubtedly  become 
the  most  effective  of  all  weapons  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  common-sense.  "  '  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,'  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
marked very  truly,  "  succeeded  in  render- 
ing the  High  Church  party  most  impor- 
tant services  ;  for  what  is  so  important 
to  a  party  in  Britain  as  to  gain  the 
laughers  to  their  side?"  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,   with   unlooked-for  and  unac- 

teresting  in  this  connection,  and  should  be 
read  attentively.  They  seem  to  us  to  show, 
along  with  much  else,  that  whatever  specula- 
tive difficulties  he  may  have  experienced,  he 
had  accepted  Christianity,  as  a  rule  of  life 
and  faith,  with  sincere  and  even  intense  con- 
viction. 
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customed  timidity,  replies — "  The  con- 
dition of  having  the  laughers  on  your 
side  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  laughers. 
Advocates  of  any  serious  cause  feel  that 
there  is  danger  in  accepting  such  an 
alliance."  But  Erasmus,  who  contrived 
to  get  the  laughers  on  his  side,  had  nearly 
as  much  to  do  with  the  Reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  Luther  or  Calvin  had.  Swift's 
ridicule  may  have  had  a  wider  sweep, 
and  may  have  involved  even  graver  is- 
sues ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  was 
destructive — that  is,  inimical  to  and  incon- 
sistent with  a  rational  conception  of 
Christianity — in  the  sense  at  least  that 
David  Hume's  was  destructive. 

Addison's  Travels  were  published  in 
1705  and  he  sent  a  copy  to  Swift  with 
these  words  written  upon  the  fly-leaf  : 
"  To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  The  most 
Agreeable  Companion,  the  Truest 
Friend,  and  the  Greatest  Genius  of  his 
Age,  This  Book  is  presented  by  his  most 
Humble  Servant,  the  Author."  So  that 
even  thus  early  Swift's  literary  pre- 
eminence must  have  been  freely  recog- 
nized— at  least  among  the  Whigs,  of 
whom  Addison  was  the  mouthpiece. 
Swift  at  this  time  was  held  to  be  a  Whig  ; 
but  in  truth  he  cared  little  for  party.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  passionate  and  deeply- 
rooted  love  of  liberty — 

"  Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves" — 

but  the  right  divine  of  the  oligarchy  to 
govern  England  was  a  claim  that  could 
not  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  The  prin- 
ciples for  which  Hampden  died  on  the 
field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  were 
getting  somewhat  threadbare  ;  and  Swift 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  in  favor  of 
popular  rule.  *'  The  people  is  a  lying 
sort  of  beast,  and  I  think  in  Leicester 
above  all  other  parts  that  ever  I  was  in." 
At  Moor  Park,  however,  he  had^been  un- 
der the  roof  of  a  statesman  who  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Revolution 
Settlement.  The  king  himself  had  been 
a  not  unfrequdnt  visitor  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  Swift,  when  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  should  take  with  him  the 
politics  of  his  patron.  But  they  always 
sat  loosely  upon  him.  He  did  not  love 
to  see  personal  resentment  mix  with 
public  affairs.  So  he  said  at  a  later 
period  of  life  ;  and  his  earliest  pamphlet 


was  an  earnest  and  spirited  protest 
against  the  bitterness  of  faction.  It  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  Whig  chiefs,  who 
were  then  in  the  minority,  and  who  were 
ready  to  welcome  an  ally  who  could 
prove  from  classical  antiquity  that  their 
impeachment  was  a  blunder.  But  when 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  had  restored 
them  to  office,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Somers  and  Halifax  exerted  themselves 
very  strenuously  in  behalf  of  \\\€\x protege. 
So  late  as  the  spring  of  1709  he  was  able 
to  tell  the  latter,  that  the  copy  of  the 
.  "  Poesies  Chretiennes  "  which  he  had 
begged  of  him  on  parting  was  the  only 
favor  he  ever  received  from  him  or  his 
party.  There  were  obstacles  in  the  way, 
•no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  if  they  had  pressed  his  claims,  they 
could  not  have  made  him  an  Irish  bishop 
or  an  English  dean.  The  rewards  of 
letters  in  that  age  were  splendid  ;  and 
Swift's  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  Ad- 
dison's. But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was 
from  the  first  little  sympathy  between 
the  oligarchy  which  governed  England 
and  this  strong  and  trenchant  intellect. 
Swift,  moreover,  was  an  ardent  Church- 
man, who  hated  fanaticism  and  the  fan- 
atical sects  ;  whereas  the  Whigs  were 
lukewarm  Churchmen,  and  rather  ad- 
dicted to  Dissent.  Macaulay  says  that 
when  Harley  and  St.  John  succeeded  in 
displacing  Godolphin,  Swift  "ratted." 
The  charge  appears  to  us  to  be  un- 
founded. Swift  had  shaken  the  dust  of 
Whiggery  off  his  feet  before  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Sacheverell  had  been  commenced. 
The  alienation  was  even  then  virtually 
if  not  nominally  complete.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  had  treated  him  badly,  and 
were  ready,  he  believed,  to  treat  the 
Church  badly  if  they  dared.  So  that 
for  some  time  before  the  Tories  returned 
to  office  in  17 10,  he  had  been  slowly  but 
surely  drifting  into  Toryism.  Harley 
and  St.  John  were  resolved  to  have  him 
at  any  price — he  was  the  only  man  they 
feared  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  [approach  him  if  his  Whig- 
gery had  been  very  pronounced.  The 
unconventional  habits  of  the  new  Minis- 
ters were  delightful  to  one  who  detested 
convention.  They  were  weighted  with 
great  affairs  ;  but  he  always  found  them, 
he  declared,  as  easy  and  disengaged  as 
schoolboys  on  a  holiday.  He  was 
charmed  by  the  easy  familiarity  of  the 
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Lord  Treasurer  ;  he  was  captivated  by 
the  adventurous  genius  of  the  Secre- 
tary; *  and  affection  and  admiration  com- 
pleted vfh.di\.\.\ni  s^va  indignatio  may  have 
begun.  The  ill-concealed  antagonisms, 
the  long-suppressed  resentments,  burst 
out  with  full  force  in  The  Examiner. 
Nowhere  have  the  narrow  traditions  of 
the  Whigs  been  more  trenchantly  ex- 
posed. '*  They  impose  a  hundred  tests  ; 
they  narrow  the  terms  of  communion  ; 
they  pronounce  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
country  heretics,  and  shut  them  out  of 
the  pale  of  their  Church.  These  very 
men,  who  talk  so  much  of  a  comprehen- 
sion in  religion  among  us,  how  come  they 
to  allow  so  little  of  it  in  politics,  which 
is  their  sole  religion  ?"  "  They  come," 
he  exclaims  in  another  place — "  they 
come  with  the  spirits  of  shopkeepers -to 
frame  rules  for  the  administration  of 
kingdoms  ;  as  if  they  thought  the  whole 
art  of  government  consisted  in  the  impor- 
tation of  nutmegs  and  the  curing  of  her- 
rings. But  God  be  thanked,"  he  adds, 
"  they  and  their  schemes  are  vanished, 
and  their  place  shall  know  them  no 
more."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
deserter  who,  from  interested  motives, 
has  gone  over  to  the  enemy  :  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  energy  of  entire 
conviction. 

From  1 7 ic  to  1 7 14  St.  John  and  Har- 
ley  were  in  office.  These  were  Swift's 
golden  years.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  ;  and  now  he  had 
the  substance  of  it,  if  not  the  show. 
He  was  by  nature  a  ruler  of  men  ;  and 
now  his  authority  was  acknowledged  and 
indisputed.  It  must  be  confessed — as 
even  Dr.  Johnson  is  forced  to  confess — 
that  during  these  years  Swift  formed  the 
political  opinions  of  the  English  nation. 

He   was    still   in   his   prime.     When 

*  "  I  think  Mr.  St.  John  the  greatest  young 
man  I  ever  knew  :  wit,  capacity,  beauty, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and 
an  excellent  taste ;  the  best  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  admirable  conversation, 
good-nature,  and  good  manners  ;  generous, 
and  a  despiser  of  money." — Swift  to  Stella. 
We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  the 
political  measures  advocated  by  Swift,  and 
carried  out  by  St.  John  and  Harley  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Craik  does  anything 
like  justice  to  St.  John,  jwhose  immense 
capacity  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  his 
bitterest  critics — ^whose  foreign  policy  was  ap- 
proved by  Macaulay,  and  whose  "free,  and 
noble  style  "  was  praised  by  Jeffrey. 


Harley  became  Lord  Treasurer,  Swift 
had  not  completed  his  forty-third  year, 
and  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  was  un- 
impaired. The  man  who  had  hitherto 
led  a  life  of  penury  and  dependence, 
had  found  himself  of  a  sudden  in  posses- 
sion of  a  most  wonderful  weapon — the 
sword  of  sharpness  or  the  coat  of  dark- 
ness of  the  fairy  tale — which  made  him 
a  match  for  the  greatest  and  the  strongest. 
It  was  an  intoxicating  position  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  he  bore  himself  not 
ignobly.  That  there  was  always  a  cer- 
tain masterfulness  about  him  need  not 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  roughness  of  his 
manner  and  the  brusqueness  of  his  humor 
have  certainly  been  exaggerated.  The 
reports  come  to  us  from  those  who  saw 
him  in  later  and  evil  days,  when  he  was 
suffering  from  bodily  pain  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  incipient  madness.  But  in  1710 
the  "  imperious  and  moody  exile  "  was 
the  most  delightful  company  in  the 
world.  The  "conjured  spirit"  had 
been  exorcised  by  the  spell  of  congenial 
work,  and  its  owner  was  bright,  ardent, 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  business 
and  pleasure.  Swift  had  unquestionably 
that  personal  charm  which  is  so  potent 
in  public  life.  Men  were  drawn  to  him 
as  by  a  magnet  ;  for  women — for  more 
than  one  woman  at  least — he  had  an 
irresistible  attraction.  He  was  not  tall  ; 
but  his  figure  was  certainly  not  "un- 
gainly," and  his  face  was  at  once  power- 
ful and  refined.  There  was  a  delicate 
curve  of  scorn  about  the  lips  ;  though 
he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  mirth  and  mockery — • 
"  azure  as  the  heavens,"  says  Pope, 
"  and  with  a  charming  archness  in 
them."  Poor  Vanessa  found  that  there 
was  something  awful  in  them  besides  ; 
but  that  was  later.  Altogether  he  must 
have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  figure  him 
now,  a  very  noticeable  man — the  blue 
eyes  shining  archly  under  the  black  and 
bushy  eyebrows — the  massive  forehead 
— the  dimpled  chin — the  aquiline  nose 
— the  easy  and  confident  address — the 
flow  of  ready  mother-wit — the  force  of 
a  most  trenchant  logic  :  except  St.  John, 
there  was  probably  no  man  in  England 
at  the  time  who,  taken  all  round,  was 
quite  a  match  for  the  famous  Irish  vicar. 
The  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  nearly 
as  mortal  a  blow  to  Swift  as  to  St.  John. 
It  meant  banishment  for  boih.     Yet  the 
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great  qualities  of  the  men  were  accent- 
uated by  evil  fortune.  "  What  a  world 
is  this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter 
us  !  "  St.  John  exclaimed  on  the  day  he 
fell  ;  and  a  week  later  he  wrote  to  Swift 
— "  Adieu  ;  love  me,  and  love  me  bet- 
ter, because  after  a  greater  blow  than 
most  men  ever  felt  I  keep  up  my  spirit 
— am  neither  dejected  at  what  is  past, 
nor  apprehensive  at  what  is  to  come. 
Mea  virtute  metnvolvo.''  "  Swift,"  said 
Arbuthnot,  "  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit  ; 
and  though  like  a  man  knocked  down, 
you  may  behold  him  still  with  a  stern 
countenance,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
adversaries." 

Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  17 14. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  by  his  Tory  friends  ; 
and  he  applied  himself,  on  his  return, 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge.  But  though  he  bore  himself 
stoutly,  he  was  in  truth  a  soured  and 
disappointed  man.  The  company  of 
great  friends  had  been  scattered.  He 
was  remote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and 
Gay.  He  detested  Ireland — "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  /le//,"  he  had 
said  to  Oxford  not  long  before.  But 
the  irony  of  fate  had  been  too  strong  for 
him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be 
spent  among  a  people  whom  he  despised. 
He  came  back  under  a  cloud  of  unpopu- 
larity. He  was  mobbed  more  than  once 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  But  nature 
had  made  him  a  ruler  of  men — in  Ire- 
land as  elsewhere.  Soon  he  rose  to  be 
its  foremost  citizen.  The  English  Whigs 
had  treated  Ireland  with  gross  injustice  ; 
and  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  was  a  ready 
theme  for  the  patriot  and  the  satirist. 
The  Irish  people  were  not  ungrateful. 
* '  Come  over  to  us, "  he  had  once  written 
in  his  grand  way  to  Addison,  "  and  we 
will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you  king 
of  Ireland."  He  himself  for  many  years 
was  its  virtual  ruler.  "  When  they  ask 
me,"  said  the  accomplished  Carteret, 
who  had  been  Lord-Lieutenant,  "  how 
I  governed  Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased 
Dr.  Swift.  Walpole  would  have  been 
glad  more  than  once  to  punish  the  auda- 
cious Churchman,  but  the  risk  was  too 
great.  During  the  prosecution  of  the 
printer  of  the  "  Drapier  Letters,"  the 
popular  determination  found  appropriate 
expression  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Holy  Writ  :  "  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who 


hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in 
Israel  ?  God  forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with 
God  this  day.  So  the  people  rescued 
Jonathan,  that  he  died  not."  And 
when,  at  a  later  period,  exasperated  by 
a  peculiarly  bitter  taunt,  the  Minister 
threatened  to  arrest  the  Dean,  he  was 
dissuaded  by  prudent  friends.  The 
messengers  of  the  law  would  require  to 
be  protected  by  the  military — could  he 
spare  ten  thousand  men  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  "Had  I  held  up  my  little  fin- 
ger," Swift  said  to  Walpole's  ally,  the 
Primate  Boulter,  who  had  been  expostu- 
lating with  him  on  his  violence — "  had  I 
held  up  my  little  finger,  they  would  have 
torn  you  to  pieces."*  Bonfires  blazed 
on  his  birthday.  In  every  town  of  Ire- 
land that  he  visited,  he  was  received 
"as  a  sovereign  prince."  When  he 
went  from  Dublin  to  the  provinces,  it 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1727  from  the  last  visit  he  paid 
to  England,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
crossed  the  Channel  was  signalled  in 
Dublin  Bay.  "  The  corporation  met 
the  ship  in  wherries,  the  quays  were 
decked  with  bunting,  the  bells  were  rung, 
and  the  city  received  in  gala  fashion 
her  most  beloved  citizen." 

But  all  was  unavailing.  The  gloomy 
shadows  gathered  more  closely  round 
him.  Vanessa  was  dead  ;  Stella  was 
dead  ;  one  by  one  the  great  friends  had 
dropped  away.  He  was  tortured  by  a  pro- 
found misanthrophy — the  misanthropy 
of  the  man  who  sees  too  clearly  and  feels 
too  keenly.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  he  read  on  his  birthday  that  chap- 
ter of  Job  in  which  the  patriarch  curses 
the  day  on  which  it  was  said  in  his  father's 
house  that  a  man  child  was  born.  "  Gul- 
liver "  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  hopeless  rage  against 
the  race  of  mortals  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters is  almost  too  terrible.  For  many 
years  Swift  was  one  of  the  most  wretched 
of  men.  The  gloom  never  lightened — 
the  clouds  never  broke.  It  must  have 
been  almost  a  relief  when  total  darkness 
came — if  such  it  was.     But  that  is  the 

*  On  another  occasion,  a  great  crowd  having 
assembled  to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
Swift  sent  round  the  bell-man  to  intimate  that 
the  eclipse  had  been  postponed  by  the  Dean's 
orders,  and  the  crowd  forthwith  dispersed. 
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worst  of  madness — we  cannot  tell  if  the 
unconsciousness,  the  oblivion,  is  abso- 
lute. Behind  the  veil  the  tortured  spirit 
may  prey  upon  itself.  He  had  asked 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ; 
but  his  prayer  was  not  granted.  He 
would  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find 
the  grave  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  drink 
the  cup  to  the  dregs.  For  the  thing 
which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  7?ie, 
and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come 
unto  me*  During  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life  this  famous  wit,  this  prodigious 
intellect,  was  utterly  prostrated.  Only 
a  broken  sentence  came  at  long  intervals 
from  his  lips.  "  Go,  go  !  "  "  Poor 
old  man  !  "  "I  am  what  I  am."  The 
picture  is  darker  than  any  he  has  drawn 
— it  is  a  more  bitter  commentary  on  the 
irony  of  human  life  than  anything  that 
Gulliver  witnessed  in  all  his  travels. 
The  end  came  on  the  19th  of  October 

1745- 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  in- 
cidents of  Swift's  life — brief,  but  suffi- 
cient perhaps  to  enable  us  to  follow 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  some 
of  the  questions  on  which  controversy 
has  arisen.  "  Without  sympathy,"  as 
Mr.  Craik  has  well  said,  "  few  passages 
of  Swift's  life  are  fairly  to  be  judged." 
There  are  a  good  many  side  issues  that 
come  up  incidentally  for  judgment  ;  but 
the  main  controversy,  out  of  which  the 
others  emerge,  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  which  the  Dean  maintained  with 
Stella  and  Vanessa. 

If  we  examine  with  any  care  the  in- 
dictment that  has  been  prepared  by 
Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and 
others,  we  find  that  the  charges  against 
Swift  may  be  stated  somewhat  thus  :  He 
was  parsimonious  and  avaricious,  a  self- 
seeker  and  a  cynic,  brutal  to  the  weak 
and  abject  to  the  strong,  a  factious 
churchman,  a  faithless  politician,  coarse 
in  language  and  overbearing  in  manner. 
Some  of  these  allegations  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  what  has  been  already  said  : 
that  there  was  an  essential  consistency, 
for  instance,  in  his  political  opinions, 
that  he  did  not  "  rat  "  in  any  base  or 
vulgar  sense,  seems  to  us  to  be  incontest- 
able :  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  most  of  the  other  charges  rest  on  an 
equally  slender  basis  of  fact,  on  equally 

•  Job  iii.  25. 


palpable  misconstructions.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  examine  the  Dean's  life,  the 
more  obvious  does  it  become  that  his 
vices  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  and  that  the 
greatness  of  his  nature  asserted  itself 
strongely  and  unequivocally  in  his  very 
weaknesses. 

One  initial  difficulty  there  is — Swift 
had  a  habit  of  putting  his  worst  foot 
foremost.  He  detested  hypocritical  pre- 
tence of  every  kind  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
himself  he  often  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  A  subtle  vein  of  self-mockery 
runs  through  his  letters,  which  incapacity 
and  dulness  may  easily  misconstrue. 
Pope  understood  it  ;  Bolingbroke  un- 
derstood it  ;  but  the  solemn  badinage  of 
his  own  actions  and  motives,  in  which 
he  liked  to  indulge,  when  taken  as  a 
serious  element  by  serious  biographers, 
has  been  apt  to  lead  them  astray.  Swift, 
in  short,  was  a  singularly  reticent  man, 
who  spoke  as  little  as  possible  about  his 
deeper  convictions,  and  who,  when  taxed 
with  amiability,  or  kind-heartedness,  or 
generosity,  or  piety,  preferred  to  reply 
with  an  ambiguous  jest. 

The  Dean's  alleged  meanness  in  money 
matters  is  easily  explained.  The  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul.  He  had 
known  at  school  and  college  what  penury 
meant  ;  and  he  deliberately  resolved 
that  by  no  act  of  his  own  would  he  again 
expose  himself  to  the  miseries  of  depen- 
dence. But  he  was  not  avaricious — 
from  a  very  early  period  he  gave  away 
one  tenth  of  his  narrow  income  in 
charity.  He  saved,  as  some  one  has 
said,  not  that  he  might  be  rich,  but  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  Such  thrift  cannot 
be  condemned  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
virtue  of  a  high  order — the  virtue  which 
the  strenuous  Roman  extolled.  Mag- 
num vectigal  est  parsimofiia.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  others.  His 
temper  was  naturally  generous.  It  may 
be  said,  quite  truly,  that  he  valued 
power  mainly  because  it  enabled  him  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  his  friends.  He 
excused  himself  indeed  in  his  charac- 
teristic fashion.  To  help  his  friends  was 
to  him  so  much  of  a  pleasure,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  virtue. 

The  charge  that  he  was  ready  to  push 
his  own  fortunes  by  any  means  however 
base,  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  even 
more  emphatic  refutation.  Thackeray 
says  that  Swift  was  abject  to  a  lord.  The 
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truth  is,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  in- 
dependent. The  moment  that  Harley 
hurt  his  sense  of  self-respect  by  an 
injudicious  gift,  he  broke  with  him.  The 
Treasurer  had  taken  an  unpardonable 
liberty,  and  must  apologize.  "  If  we  let 
these  great  Ministers  pretend  too  much, 
there  will  be  no  governing  them,"  he 
wrote  to  Stella.  He  recognized  true 
greatness  cordially  wherever  he  found  it, 
and  real  kindness  subdued  him  at  once. 
But  the  mere  trappings  of  greatness — 
the  stars  and  garters  and  ribbons — had 
no  effect  upon  his  imagination  : 

"  Where  titles  give  no  right  Qr  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower." 

He  loved  Oxford  ;  he  loved  Bowling- 
broke  ;  but  he  did  not  love  them  better 
than  he  loved  Pope  and  Gay  and  Arbuth- 
not.  He  left  Somers  and  Halifax 
when  he  thought  they  were  playing  the 
Church  false  ;  but  the  Tory  chiefs  who 
had  been  kind  to  him,  though  one  was 
in  exile  and  the  other  in  the  Tower, 
were  never  mentioned  by  him  without 
emotion.  He  offered  to  share  Oxford's 
imprisonment  ;  and  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  bow  the  knee  to  Walpole. 
He  was  anxious,  indeed,  to  obtain  pro- 
motion ;  he  would  have  been  well  pleased 
if  his  friends  had  made  him  a  bishop  ; 
but  the  anxiety  was  quite  natural.  If 
there  had  been  any  show  of  neglect,  if 
the  men  for  whom  he  had  fought  so 
gallantly  had  affected  to  underrate  his 
services  and  to  overlook  his  claims,  his 
self-respect  would  have  been  wounded. 
The  feeling  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  soldier  who  fails  to  receive  the 
ribbon  or  the  medal  which  he  has 
earned.  But  Swift  was  not  ^r^^^  either 
of  riches  or  of  fame — so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  the 
most  modest  competence  was  all  that  he 
asked.  He  had  none  of  the  irritable 
vanity  of  the  author  ;  all  his  works  were 
published  anonymously  ;  and  he  mani- 
fested a  curious  indifference  to  that 
posthumous  reputation — "  the  echo  of  a 
hollow  vault  " — which  is  so  eagerly  and 
vainly  prized  by  aspiring  mortals.  Nor 
did  he  give  a  thought  to  the  money  value 
of  his  work — Pope,  Mrs.  Barber,  the 
booksellers,  might  have  it,  and  welcome. 
What  he  really  valued  was  the  excitement 
of  the  campaign  :  in  the  ardor  of  the 
fight  he  sought  and  found  compensation. 


"  A  person  of  great  honor  in  Ireland 
used  to  tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief 
if  I  would  not  give  it  employment." 
And  he  says  elsewhere — "  I  myself  was 
never  very  miserable  while  my  thoughts 
were  in  a  ferment,  for  I  imagine  a  dead 
calm  is  the  troublesomest  part  of  our  voy- 
age through  the  world. ' '  These  and  simi- 
lar avowals  are  very  characteristic.  The 
cool  poetic  woodland  was  not  for  this 
man.  He  could  not  go  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  and  listen  to  the  birds,  and  be 
happy  like  his  innocent  rustics.  One 
may  pity  him,  but  censure  surely  is 
stupidly  unjust.  Not  only  were  his 
faculties  in  finest  working  order  at  the 
supreme  and  critical  juncture,  when  the 
fortune  of  battle  was  poised  in  the 
balance,  but  the  noise  of  the  guns  and 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants  drove  away 
the  evil  spirit  which  haunted  him.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  game,  he  forgot  him- 
self and  the  misery  which  at  times  was 
wellnigh  intolerable.  For  all  his  life  a 
dark  shadow  hung  over  him,  and  only 
when  drinking  "  delight  of  battle  with 
his  peers  "  might  he  escape  into  the  sun- 
shine. It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Swift  suffered  not  merely  [from  almost 
constant  bodily  discomfort,  but  from 
those  dismal  forebodings  of  mental  decay 
which  are  even  more  trying  than  the 
reality. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  si^ch  a  man 
should  have  been  cynical.  The  pro- 
found melancholy  of  his  later  years  was 
unrelieved  by  any  break  of  light  ;  but 
even  in  his  gayest  time  the  gloom  must 
have  been  often  excessive.  The  scorn 
of  fools — 

*'  Hated  by  fools  and  fools  to  hate, 
Be  that  my  motto  and  my  fate" — 

is  the  burden  of  his  earliest  as  of  his 
latest  poetry. 

"  My  hate,  whose  lash  just  heaven  has  long 
decreed 
Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed  !" 

Alas  !  it  hurt  himself  as  much  as,  or 
even  more  than,  the  fools  and  sinners  ; 
so  that  at  the  end,  when  his  hand  had 
lost  its  cunning,  as  he  thought,  and  the 
curtain  was  about  to  drop,  he  entreated 
Pope  to  give  them  one  more  lash  at  his 
request.  "  Life  is  not  a  farce,"  he  adds 
— "  it  is  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  which  is 
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the  worst  kind  of  composition  ;"  and 
then  (it  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and 
certainly  shows  no  failure  of  power)  he 
proceeds  to  draw  that  tremendous  pict- 
ure of  the  day  of  judgment,  which,  if  he 
had  left  nothing  more,  would  alone 
prove  to  us  that  Swift's  intense  satirical 
imagination  was  of  the  highest  order  : 

"  While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,    nodding,    shook     the    heavens    and 

said — 
'  Offending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  reason,  nature,  learning,  blind, 
You  who  through  frailty  stepp'd  aside. 
And  you  who  never  fell — through  pride  ; 
You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd 
(So  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you), 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more, 
I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools  ! — Go,  go,  you're  bit.'" 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  the 
man  who  wrote  these  terrible  lines  was 
a  man  whose  heart  was  intensely  sensi- 
tive, whose  affections  were  morbidly 
acute,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
friends  in  pain.  His  cynicism  melted 
into  pity  at  a  word.  "  I  hate  life,"  he 
exclaims,  when  he  hears  that  Lady  Ash- 
burnham  is  dead — "  I  hate  life,  when  I 
think  it  exposed  to  such  accidents  ;  and 
to  see  so  many  wretches  burdening  the 
earth,  when  such  as  her  die,  makes  me 
think  God  did  never  intend  life  to  be  a 
blessing."  Little  Harrison,  in  whom  he 
had  interested  himself,  is  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
knock  at  the  "  poor  lad's  "  door  to 
inquire.  "  I  told  Parnell  I  was  afraid 
to  knock  at  the  door  ;  my  mind  misgave 
me.  I  I  knocked,  and  his  man  in  tears 
told  me  his  master  was  dead  an  hour 
before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to  me  ! 
I  did  not  dine  with  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
anywhere  else,  but  got  a  bit  of  meat 
toward  evening."  When  the  letter  came 
telling  him  that  Gay  was  dead,  he  knew 
by  instinct — "  an  impulse  foreboding 
some  misfortune  " — what  it  contained, 
and  could  not  open  it  for  days.  And 
when  Stella  was  ill,  his  anguish  was 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  "  What  am 
I  to  do  in  this  world  ?  I  am  able  to  hold 
up  my  sorry  head  no  longer." 

And  yet  at  times— it  cannot  be  denied 
— Swift  could  be  simply  brutal.  When 
his  passion  was  roused  he  was  merciless. 


He  struck  out  like  a  blind  man — in  a 
sort  of  frantic  rage.  He  raved — he 
stormed — he  lost  self-control — he  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  devil.  The 
demoniac  element  was  at  times  strong 
in  Swift  :  somewhere  or  other  in  that 
mighty  mind  there  was  a  congenital  flaw 
which  no  medicine  could  heal.  The 
lamentable  coarseness  of  much  that  he 
wrote  is  likewise  symptomatic  of  dis- 
ease. But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  un- 
fair to  judge  him  by  the  incidents  of  his 
closing  years.  The  profound  misan- 
thropy grew  upon  him.  At  first  it  was 
clearness  of  vision — at  last  it  was  bitter- 
ness of  soul.  But  it  did  not  overpower 
him  till  he  had  passed  middle  life,  till 
his  ainbition  had  been  foiled,  till  he  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  till  Stella  was 
dead,  till  he  was  tortured  by  almost  con- 
stant pain,  till  the  shadows  of  a  yet 
deeper  darkness  were  closing  round  him. 
The  story  of  Swift's  relations  with 
Stella  and  Vanessa  is  one  of  those  some- 
what mysterious  episodes  in  literary  his- 
tory which  continue  to  baffle  criticism. 
The  undisputed  facts  are  briefly  these  : 
That  Swift  became  acquainted  with 
Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  at  Sir  William 
Temple's  ;  that  he  directed  the  girl's 
studies  ;  that  a  romantic  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  ;  that  soon 
after  Sir  William's  death  she  went,  on 
Swift's  advice,  to  reside  in  Ireland, 
where  she  had  a  small  estate,  and  where 
living  was  relatively  cheaper  than  in 
England  ;  that  though  they  always  lived 
apart,  the  early  attachment  became 
closer  and  more  intimate  ;  that  about 
1708  he  was  introduced  to  the  Vanhom- 
righ  family  in  London  ;  that  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa)  fell  violently  in 
love  with  him  ;  that  she  followed  him 
to  Ireland  ;  that  she  died  in  1723,  soon 
after  a  passionate  scene  with  the  man 
she  loved  ;  and  that  Stella  died  in  1728, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral — close 
to  the  grave  where  the  Dean  was  after- 
ward laid.  These  are  the  bare  facts, 
which  have  been  very  variously  constru- 
ed by  critics,  and  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  ofter  the  explanation  which  ap- 
pears to  fit  them  most  nearly.  But,  in 
doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  at 
the  outset  the  common  assumption  that 
relations  of  close  friendship  between  a 
man  and  woman  are  abnormal  and  un- 
accountable  unless   they    end   in   mar- 
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riage.  What  we  assert  is,  that  the  de- 
votion of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson  was 
the  devotion  of  friendship,  not  of  love  ; 
and  that  from  this  point  of  view  only 
does  the  riddle  admit  of  even  approxi- 
mate solution. 

Swift,  as  we  have  seen,  had  resolved 
early  in  life  that  no  temptation  would 
induce  him  to  barter  his  independence. 
With  the  object  of  securing  a  modest 
competence,  he  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy.  He  had  no  fortune  of  his 
own,  and  his  beggarly  Irish  livings 
afforded  him  at  most  a  bare  subsistence. 
A  heavy  burden  of  debt — more  than  a 
thousand  pounds — attached  to  the 
deanery  on  his  appointment.  Thus  he 
was  growing  old  before,  with  the  views 
which  he  entertained,  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry.  And  he  was  not  a  man 
to  whom  "  love  in  a  cottage"  could 
attractions.  "  He  is 
and  ambitious  as  the 
said  of  Marlborough, 
mercenary  as  the  Duke 
but  the  last  infirmity  of 


have  offered  any 
covetous  as  hell, 
Prince  of  it,"  he 
Swift  was  not 
was  mercenary 


noble  minds  was  probaoly  his  ruling 
passion.  The  oracle  of  a  country  town, 
tied  to  a  dull  and  exacting  wife,  he 
would  have  fretted  himself  to  death  in  a 
year.  He  needed  the  pressure  of  ac- 
tion to  prevent  him  from  growing 
gloomy  and  morose.  Nor  was  mere  ir- 
ritability, or  even  the  sceva  indtgnatio, 
the  worst  that  he  had  to  apprehend. 
His  health  was  indifferent  ;  he  suffered 
much  from  deafness  and  giddiness — 
caused,  it  is  asserted,  by  some  early  im- 
prudence, a  surfeit  of  ripe  fruit  or  the 
like,  but  more  or  less  closely  connected, 
it  is  probable,  with  the  mental  disease 
which  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family 
— his  uncle  Godwin  having  died  in  a 
madhouse.  "  I  shall  be  like  that  tree," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  many  years 
before  his  own  death,  pointing  to  an 
elm  whose  upper  branches  had  been 
withered  by  lightning  ;  "  I  shall  die  at 
the  top."  Even  in  early  manhood  he 
had  confessed  that  he  was  of  a  "  cold 
temper  ;"  and  he  spoke  of  love — the 
absurd  passion  of  play-books  and 
romances — only  to  ridicule  it.  His 
opinion  of  marriage,  in  so  far  as  he  him- 
self was  interested,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  written  when  he  was  five- 
and-twenty  :  "  The  very  ordinary  ob- 
servations 1  made,  without  going  half  a 


mile  from  the  university,  have  taught 
me  experience  enough  not  to  think  of 
marriage  till  I  settle  my  fortune  in  the 
world,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  in 
some  years  ;  and  even  then  I  am  so 
hard  to  please  myself,  Xhzi' I  suppose  I 
shall  put  it  off  to  the  fiext  world. ' '  This 
may  have  been  said  partly  in  jest  :  but 
a  man  so  situated,  and  with  such  ante- 
cedents, may  very  reasonably  have  ask- 
ed himself  wh'ether  he  was  entitled  to 
marry.  Friendship,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  noble  emotion  ;  he  never  wearies 
of  singing  its  praise.  And  he  acted  up 
to  his  persuasion  :  if  Swift  was  a  bitter 
foe,  he  was  at  least  a  constant  and  mag- 
nanimous friend. 

Yet,  by  some  curious  perversity,  the 
man  to  whom  love  was  a  by-word  was 
forced  to  sound  the  deeps  and  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  passion. 

One  of  Swift's  resolutions,  recorded 
in  the  curious  paper  of  1699,  "  When  I 
come  to  be  old,"  was,  "  not  to  be  fond 
of  children,  or  let  them  come  near  me 
hardly."  Esther  Johnson,  the  only 
child  who  up  to  that  time  had  come  very 
close  to  him,  was  then  just  leaving  her 
childhood  behind  her — she  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  The  delicate  girl  had 
matured  or  was  maturing  into  a  bright 
and  charming  woman.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Stella  was  worthy  of 
Swift's — indeed  of  any  man's — regard. 
She  had  great  good  sense  ;  her  conver- 
sation was  keen  and  sprightly  ;  and 
though  latterly  inclining  to  stoutness, 
her  figure  was  then  extremely  fine. 
The  face  was  somewhat  pale  ;  but  the 
pallor  served  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
her  brilliantly  dark  eyes  and  unusually 
black  hair,  "  Hair  of  a  raven  black," 
says  Mrs.  Delaney  ;  "  her  hair  was 
blacker  than  a  raven,"  says  Swift.  In 
society  she  was  much  esteemed  ;  she 
had  a  touch  of  Addison's  courteous  and 
caressing  manner,  though  later  on, 
among  her  Irish  friends,  she  rose  to  be 
a  sort  of  queen,  and  became  possibly  a 
little  peremptory  and  dictatorial.  But 
she  seems  at  all  times  (in  spite  of  a  brief 
fit  of  jealous  passion  now  and  again)  to 
have  been  a  true,  honest,  sound-hearted, 
modest  woman.  She  herself  attributes 
her  superiority  to  the  common  foibles 
of  her  sex  to  Swift's  early  influence  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  latest  birthday  poems 
he  sent  her,  he  does  ample  justice  to 
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her  candor,  her  generosity,  and  her 
courage : 

"  Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend  ; 
That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress  ; 
That  patience  under  tort'ring  pain, 
Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 
Or  forms  reflected  from  a^lass  ?  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
Stella,  Swift  had  a  great  compassion,  a 
true  tenderness.  The  innocent  child 
had  been,  as  it  were,  thrown  upon  his 
care  ;  she  grew  up  to  girlhood  at  his 
side  ;  he  was  her  guardian,  her  school- 
master, her  nearest  friend.  But  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  never  was 
any  thought  of  love  between  them — a 
schoolmaster  might  address  a  favorite 
pupil,  a  father  a  beloved  child,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  that  Swift  ad- 
dressed to  Stella.  It  was  friendship — 
friendship  of  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing character,  but  friendship  only — 
that  united  them.  His  tone  through- 
out, from  first  to  last,  was  perfectly 
consistent  : 

f     "  Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young, 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung. 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid's  darts, 
Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts  ; 
With|friendship  and  esteem  possest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest."* 

This  was  the  language  that  he  held  to 
Tisdale  in  1704,  soon  after  Esther  had 
gone  to  Ireland  ;  this  was  the  language 
he  held  to  Stopford  when  she  was  dy- 
ing. If  he  had  ever  thought  of  mar- 
riage, he  would  have  chosen  Stella  :  but 
"  his  fortunes  and  his  humor"  had  put 
matrimony  out  of  the  question  ;  and  his 
experience  had  been,  that  violent  friend- 
ship was  as  much  engaging  and  more 
lasting  that  violent  love.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lation clear  to  the  world  ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  no  scandal  came  of  it. 

The  "  little  language"  in  which  so 
many  of  the  letters  and  journals  are 
written,  seems  to  us  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Swift  dwells  upon 
Esther's  charming    babyhood  with  the 

*  Written  in  1720— three  or  four  years  after 
the  alleged  marriage. 


sweetness  and  tenderness  of  parental 
reminiscence.  That  innocent  babble  the 
babble  of  our  children  before  they  have 
quite  mastered  the  difficulties  of  speech 
— had  a  perennial  charm  for  him,  as — 
through  him — it  has  for  us.  "I  assure 
zu  it  um  velly  late  now  ;  but  zis  goes  to 
morrow.  Nite,  darling  rogues."  He 
has  as  many  pet  names  for  Stella  as  a 
fond  father  has  for  a  pet  daughter. 
She  is  Saucebox,  and  Sluttakins,  and 
dear  roguish  impudent  pretty  MD.,  and 
politic  Madame  Poppet  with  her  two 
eggs  a-penny.  How  lightly,  how  deli- 
cately touched  !  T/ia^  is  the  gayer 
mood  ;  the  more  sombre  is  hardly  less 
striking.  In  his  darkest  hours,  her 
pure  devotion  to  him  is  like  light  from 
heaven.  She  is  his  better  angel — the 
saint  in  the  little  niche  overhead  who  in- 
tercedes for  him.  "  Much  better. 
Thank  God  and  MD's>  prayers." 
"  Giddy  fit  and  swimming  in  head.  MD 
and  God  help  me."  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching.  Some  critics  maintain 
that  Svvift  never  wrote  poetry.  It 
would  be  truer,  we  think,  to  affirm  that 
whenever  he  uses  the  poetical  form  to 
express  (sometimes  to  hide)  intense  feel- 
ing, he  writes  better  poetry  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  When,  for  in- 
stance, he  urges  Stella — who  had  come 
from  her  own  sick-bed  to  nurse  him  in 
his  sickness — not  to  injure  her  health, 
the  lines  seem  to  us  to  reach  a  very  high 
altitude  indeed  : 

"  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware  ; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours  ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed." 

How  did  Stella  accept  this  life-long 
friendship,  this  playful  homage,  this  ten- 
der reverence  ?  VVhat  did  she  think  of 
it  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of 
quite  unnecessary  pity  has  been  wasted 
on  Esther  Johnson.  It  may  be  that 
Swift  did  not  recognize  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  he  demanded  ;  but  in 
truth,  was  the  sacrifice  so  hard  ?  Is 
there  any  proof  that  Stella  was  an  unwill- 
ing victim  ;  or,  indeed,  a  victim  at  all  ? 
She  mixed  freely  in  society  ;  she  occu- 
pied a  quite  assured  position  ;  she  was 
the    comforter    and    confidant    of    the 
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greatest  man  of  the  age.  Is  there  any 
reason  whatever  to  hold  that  she  was 
unhappy  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  she 
not  declare  to  the  last  that  she  had  been 
amply  repaid  ? 

"  Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  ; 
Late  dying,  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o'er  my  head  ; 
To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow. 
One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow." 

Vanessa  (Hester  Vanhomrigh)  was  a 
woman  cast  in  quite  a  different  mould. 
Her  vehement  and  unruly  nature  had 
never  been  disciplined  ;  and  when  her 
passion  was  roused,  she  was  careless  of 
her  good  name.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  Swift  was  for  some 
time  really  interested  in  her.  She  was 
an  apt  and  docile  pupil  ;  and  if  not 
strictly  handsome,  she  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  certain  power  of  fascination 
— the  "  strong  toil  of  grace,"  which  is 
often  more  potent  than  mere  beauty.  It 
cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that  Swift  was 
in  love  with  Hester  ;  but  she  certainly 
charmed  his  fancy  and  appealed  success- 
fully to  his  sympathies.  Stella  was  ab- 
sent in  Dublin  ;  and  the  Dean  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  women 
who  were  pretty  and  witty  and  accom- 
plished, and  who  accepted  with  entire 
submission  his  despotic  and  whimsical 
decrees.  Vanessa  was  such  a  woman  ; 
and  he  does  not,  for  some  time  at  least, 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  almost 
tropical  passion  and  vehemence  of  her 
nature — dangerous  and  devastating  as  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  tropics — appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  what  was  coming,  till  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  He  had  had  no 
serious  thought  ;  but  the  acuteness  of 
the  crisis  into  which  their  intimacy  had 
suddenly  developed,  alarmed  and  dis- 
quieted him.  Here  was  a  flood-tide  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  had  no  experi- 
ence— fierce,  uncontrollable,  intolerant 
of  prudential  restraints.  '*  Can't  we 
touch  these  bubbles,  then,  but  they 
break?"  some  one  asks  in  one  of 
Robert  Browning's  plays  ;  and  Swift  re- 
garded the  situation  with  the  same  un- 
easiness and  perplexity.  He  was  sorely 
dismayed — utterly  put  about — when  he 
discovered  how  matters  stood.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  he  should  have  left  her 
at  once,  and  avoided  any  further  inti- 


macy. It  is  easy  to  say  this  ;  but  all  the 
same,  the  situation  in  any  light  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  He  may  possibly 
for  the  moment  have  been  rather  flat- 
tered by  her  preference,  as  most  men 
would  be  by  the  attentions  of  a  pretty 
and  attractive  girl  ;  and  he  may  have 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  was 
best  to  temporize.  By  gentle  raillery, 
by  sportive  remonstrance,  he  would 
show  her  how  foolish  she  had  been  in 
losing  her  heart  to  a  man  "  who  under- 
stood not  what  was  love,"  and  who, 
though  caressed  by  Ministers  of  State, 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
poor  Vanessa  was  far  too  much  in  ear- 
nest to  accept  his  playful  advice.  She 
was  peremptory  and  she  was  abject  by 
turns.  "  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with 
that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear  ; 
at  other  times  a  charming  compassion 
shows  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul."  He  must  marry  her, 
or  she  would  die.  And  she  did  die. 
It  was  a  hard  fate.  Another  man  might 
have  been  free  to  woo  her  ;  but  to  Swift 
such  a  union  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Stella  stood  between  them,  and  behind 
Stella  that  gloomy  phantom  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease  which  had  haunted 
him  all  his  life.  He  was  not  ungrateful 
to  either  of  these  women  ;  but  such  a 
return  would  have  been  worse  than  in- 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Craik  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
enough  direct  evidence  to  show  that 
Swift  was  married  to  Esther  Johnson  in 
17 16.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  that  the  direct  evidence  of  marriage 
is  insufhcient,  but  that  it  can  be  estab- 
lished with  reasonable  certainty  (in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  a  negative  is  capable  of 
proof)  that  no  marriage  took  place. 

We  have  already  described  so  fully 
the  character  of  the  relations  between 
them,  that  it  is  only  now  necessary  to 
say  that  what  may  be  called  the  circum- 
stantial evidence — the  evidence  of  facts 
and  circumstances — is  distinctly  ad- 
verse. But  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  besides  the  letters  and  poems 
addressed  to  herself  (where  friendship 
to  the  exclusion  of  love  is  invariably  in- 
sisted on),  he  wrote  much  about  her. 
In  these  papers  the  same  tone  is  pre- 
served— she  is  a  dear  friend — not  a 
wife.     One  of  them  was  composed,  like 
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Carlyle's  remarkable  account  of  his" 
father,  in  very  solemn  circumstances — 
it  was  written  mainly  during  the  hours 
that  elapsed  between  the  day  she  died 
and  the  day  she  was  buried.  "  This 
day,  being  Sunday,  January  28th,  1727- 
28,  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  a  ser- 
vant brought  me  a  note  with  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  truest,  most  virtuous, 
and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps 
any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed 
with."  "  This  is  the  night  of  her  fu- 
neral," he  adds  two  days  later,  "  which 
my  sickness  will  not  suffer  me  to  attend. 
It  is  now  nine  at  night  ;  and  I  am  re- 
moved into  another  apartment  that  I 
may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of 
my  bedchamber."  No  record  was  ever 
penned  in  circumstances  more  calculat- 
ed to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  to  induce  the  writer  to  speak 
with  the  most  perfect  frankness,  sincer- 
ity, and  unreserve  ;  but  here,  as  else- 
where, it  is  the  irreparable  loss  of  her 
"friendship"  that  is  deplored.  Not  a 
word  of  marriage.  Then  there  is  no 
proof  that  Stella  at  any  time  asserted 
that  she  was  his  wife — the  stories  of  the 
meeting  with  Vanessa,  and  of  the 
death-bed  declaration,  being  manifest 
inventions,  Mr.  Craik  fairly  admits 
that  the  latter  of  these  is  incredible  ;  yet 
the  evidence  which  he  discards  in  con- 
nection with  the  declaration  is  almost 
precisely  identical  with  that  which  he 
accepts  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
riage. Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  held  to  be  married 
persons  during  their  lives — they  had 
both  been  dead  and  buried  for  years  be- 
fore th^  rumor  of  their  union  obtained 
publicity.  There  may  be  in  some  con- 
temporary lampoon  an  allusion  to  the 
alleged  ceremony  :  we  have  not  met  with 
it — nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  it  been 
met  with  by  any  of  the  biographers. 
Nor  can  any  plausible  motive  for  the 
marriage  be  assigned.  There  was  no 
scandal  to  silence  ;  the  relations 
between  them,  which  had  subsisted  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  understood.  But  assum- 
ing that  there  had  been  scandal,  how 
was  it  to  be  silenced  by  a  ceremony,  the 
secret  of  which,  during  life  and  after 
death,  was  to  be  jealously  guarded  ? 
Was  it  performed  to  satisfy  Stella  ?     But 


there  is  no  proof  that  she  was  dissatis- 
fied— she  had  cheerfully  acquiesced  in, 
had  loyally  accepted  the  relation  as  it 
stood.  It  could  not  have  been  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  conscience  ;  her  con- 
science was  in  no  way  involved  :  it  was 
never  asserted,  even  by  bitterest  parti- 
sans, that  the  connection  was  immoral. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  (to  prevent,  for  instance,  any 
risk  of  subsequent  misconstruction)  it 
was  done  at  the  Dean's  desire  ?  But  if 
the  story  is  true  that  it  was  the  Dean 
himself  who  insisted  that  the  secret 
should  never  be  published,  what  good 
did  he  expect  it  to  effect  ?  how  could  it 
avail,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
avert  possible  misconstructions  ?  If  a 
ceremony  did  take  place,  we  are  thus 
entitled  to  maintain  that  it  was  an  utterly 
unreasonable  and  unaccountable  act — op- 
posed to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
Still,  if  it  were  proved  by  (let  us  say)  an 
entry  in  a  register,  the  marriage  "  lines," 
a  letter  from  Stella,  aletter  from  Swift,  a 
certificate  under  the  bishop's  hands — 
anything  approaching  either  legal  or 
moral  proof — we  might  be  bound  to  dis- 
regard the  antecedent  improbabilities. 
Nay,  even  if  a  friend  like  Dr.  Delaney 
had  said  plainly  that  he  had  the  infor- 
mation from  Swift  himself,  then  (subject 
to  observation  on  the  too  frequent  mis- 
understandings of  verbal  confidences)  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  accept  it.  But 
the  direct  evidence  does  not  amount 
even  to  this.  It  consists  of  a  passage 
in  Lord  Orrery's  "  Remarks"  (much 
that  Lord  Orrery  said  about  Swift  must 
be  accepted  with  reserve),  where,  after 
staling  in  a  loose  incidental  way  that 
Stella  was  Swift's  concealed  but  un- 
doubted wife,  he  goes  on — ''  If  ?ny  in- 
formations are  right,  she  was  married  to 
Dr,  Swift  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr, 
Ashe,  then  Bishop  of  Clogher,"  On 
this  Dr,  Delaney,  in  his  "  Observa- 
tions," remarks — "  Your  lordship's  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  is,  /  atn  satisfied, 
true."  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  conten- 
tion that  this  is  a  statement  of  opinion 
or  belief  only,  is  vigorously  combated  by 
Mr,  Craik,  Mr,  Craik  argues  that  the 
words  "  I  am  satisfied"  apply  not  to  the 
fact  of  a  marriage,  which  was  '*  undoubt- 
ed," but  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ceremony.  Mr,  Craik's  argument  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  successful,     ist. 
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If  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  the^i, 
it  did  not  take  place  at  all.  The  belief 
in  any  ceremony  rests  exclusively  upon 
the  allegation  that  a  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  garden  of  the  deanery  in 
1716  ;  and  if  that  allegation  is  not 
somehow  substantiated,  the  case  for  the 
marriage  must  break  down.  So  that  it  is 
really  of  no  consequence  to  which  of 
Lord  Orrery's  statements  Dr.  Delaney's 
words  apply.  2d.  The  words  "  I  am 
satisfied"  are  unequivocal,  and  clearly 
imply  that  the  writer  was  led  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  evidence  submitted  to 
him — that  is  to  say,  Dr.  Delaney's  was 
only  inferential  and  circumstantial  belief 
— not  direct  knowledge.  He  had  not 
received  his  information  from  headquar- 
ters— from  Swift  or  from  Stella  ;  he  was 
putting  this  and  that  together,  and 
drawing  an  inference  ;  and  as  he  no- 
where asserts  that  he  had  recovered  or 
was  in  possession  of  any  really  direct 
evidence,  Mr.  Mason's  conclusion,  that 
even  in  the  case  of  so  familiar  an  inti- 
mate^ as  Dr.  Delaney  the  marriage  was 
matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture  only, 
seems  to  be  justified. 

Lord  Orrery's  "  Remarks"  were  pub- 
lished in  1752,  seven  years  after  Swift's 
death  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1789  that  the 
story  received  any  further  corrobora- 
tion. In  that  year  Mr.  George  Monck 
Berkeley  asserted  in  his  "  Literary 
Relics  "  that  "Swift  and  Stella  were 
married  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
himself  related  the  circumstances  to  Bish- 
op Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the  story 
was  communicated  to  me."  This  bit 
of  evidence  certainly  comes  to  us  in  a 
very  circuitous  and  roundabout  fashion. 
Mr.  Berkeley  was  told  by  Bishop 
Berkeley's  widow,  who  had  it  from  her 
husband,  who  had  it  from  Bishop  Ashe. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  proceedings 
of  courts  of  law  knows  that  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever.  The 
gossip  is  handed  down  from  one  to 
another — often  in  perfect  good  faith — 
yet  he  who  builds  upon  it  builds  upon 
the  sand.  And  when  closely  examined, 
it  is  seen  that  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
highly  suspicious,  and  open  to  serious 
observation.  The  ceremony  was  cele- 
brated in  17 16  ;  Berkeley  was  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  did  not  return  till  after 
Bishop  Ashe's  death,  which  took  place 
in  17 1 7.     Mr.  Craik  insists  that  when  it 


is  stated  that  Bishop  Ashe  ' '  related  the 
circumstances  to  Bishop  Berkeley,"  it  is 
not  implied  that  he  did  it  "by  word  of 
mouth."  But  is  there  the  least  like- 
lihood, from  what  we  know  of  the 
Bishop,  that  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  so  grave  an  indiscretion  ?  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  had  been  bound 
over  to  inviolable  secrecy  ;  and  though 
such  a  secret  nlight  be  incautiously  be- 
trayed or  accidentally  ooze  out  during 
familiar  talk,  is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  of  honor  and  prudence  could  have 
deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  made  it 
— within  a  few  weeks  or  months — the 
subject  of  a  letter  to  an  absent  friend  ? 

This  is  really  the  whole  evidence  of 
the  slightest  relevancy  that  has  been  re- 
covered— the  loose  gossip  of  Sheridan 
(of  whom  it  will  be  recollected  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Why,  sir.  Sherry  is 
dull,  naturally  dull  ;  but  it  must  have 
taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
become  what  we  see  him  now.  Such  an 
excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nat- 
ure") being  very  naturally  pooh-poohed 
by  the  biographers  in  general,  and  even 
by  Mr.  Craik.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
those  who  were  closely  connected  with 
Swift  and  Stella  in  their  latter  years — 
Dr.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Dingley,  Mrs.  Brent, 
Mrs.  Ridgeway,  and  others — deny  that 
any  ceremony  took  place  ;  and  almost 
the  last  writing  which  Stella  subscribed 
opens  with  the  significant  words — "  I, 
Esther  Johnson^  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
spinster.'"  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that 
these  words  are  of  no  consequence,  see- 
ing that  she  had  bound  herself  not  to 
disclose  that  she  was  a  married  woman. 
Still  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if  she 
was  married,  the  introduction  of  the 
word  "spinster'  was  a  quite  unneces- 
sary falsehood — the  testatrix  being  quite 
sufficiently  described  as  "  Esther  John- 
son, of  the  city  of  Dublin."  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  can  have  been 
only  one  (though  the  last)  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  humiliating  embarrassments, 
the  question  again  suggests  itself  with 
irresistible  force,  Why  should  they  have 
loaded  their  lives  with  such  a  burden  of 
deceit  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
motive  that  will  in  any  measure  account 
for  it  ?  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
almost  inevitable  that  some  such  story 
as  Lord  Orrery's  (however  unfounded) 
should  have  got  abroad.  The  relations  of 
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Swift  to  Stella  were  certainly  exception- 
al, and  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  out- 
side world  ;  yet  Stella's  character  was 
irreproachable,  and  calumny  itself  did 
not  venture  to  assail  her.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  surmise  of  a  se- 
cret union  should  have  been  entertained 
by  many,  should  have  been  whispered 
about  among  their  friends  even  during 
Swift's  life,  and  should  after  his  death 
have  gradually  assumed  substance  and 
shape  ? 

After  all  is  said,  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery  and  ambiguity  must  attach  to 
the  connection — as  to  much  else  in  the 
Dean's  life.  He  survived  Stella  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  yet  those  who  as- 
sert that  a  marriage  took  place,  search 
the  records  of  all  these  years  in  vain  for 
any  avowal,  however  slight.  "  Only  a 
woman's  hair" — scrawled  on  the  en- 
velope in  which  a  tress  of  the  raven- 
black  hair  was  preserved — affords  a  slen- 
der cue  to  conjecture,  and  is  as  enigmat- 
ical as  the  rest.  Only  a  woman's  hair 
— only  the  remembrance  of  the  irrevo- 
cable past — only  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the 
devotion  of  a  lifetime,  only  that — noth- 
ing more. 

"  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas."  * 

Whatever  interpretation  each  of  us  may 
be  disposed  to  give  them,  we  shall  all 
admit  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing transcendent  in  the  genius  and  the 
despair  which  could  invest  these  four 
quite  commonplace  words  with  an  im- 
mortality of  passion,  f 

*  "  Honor,  truth,  liberality,  good-nature, 
and  modesty  were  the  virtues  she  chiefly  pos- 
sessed and  most  valued  in  her  acquaintance. 
It  was  not  safe  nor  prudent  in  her  presence  to 
offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty.  She 
was  the  most  disinterested  mortal  I  ever  knew 
or  heard  of." — The  character  of  Mrs.  yohnson 
by  Swift. 

\  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  an  acute 
writer  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  arrived,  by 
a  somewhat  similar  course  of  reasoning,  at  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  Proven."  He  is  prevented 
from  going  a  step  farther  by  attaching  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  to  what  we  have  called  Stel- 
la's death-bed  declaration.  That  story  appears 
to  us,  as  to  Mr.  Craik,  intrinsically  incredible  : 
but  we  need  not  discuss  it  here.  The  real 
issue,  when  divested  of  all  irrelevancies,  comes 
to  this — There  being  v^o  direct  evidence  of  any 
weight  on  either  side,  which  view  is  most 
natural,  most  explanatory,  most  easily  recon- 


And  this — the  most  vivid  of  the 
Dean's  many  vivid  sayings — leads  us,  in 
conclusion,  to  add  a  word  or  two  on 
Swift's  literary  faculty.  These,  how- 
ever, must  be  very  brief  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  re- 
cently made  to  show  that,  judged  by  his 
writings.  Swift  was  not  a  great,  but  "  es- 
sentially a  small,  and  in  some  respects  a 
bad  man,"  might  at  this  time  of  day 
have  been  altogether  dispensed  with. 
For  there  is  "  finality"  in  literature  if 
not  in  politics.  The  writer  who  under- 
takes to  demonstrate  that  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dante,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Rabelais,  and  Swift  were  essentially 
small  men,  cannot  be  treated  seriously. 
To  say  that  he  is  airing  a  paradox  is  to 
put  it  very  mildly  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
offence  might  properly  be  described  in 
much  sharper  language.  A  scientific 
writer  who  in  the  year  1883  attacks  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  guilty  of  a  scientific 
impertinence  which  all  scientific  men 
whose  time  is  of  value  are  entitled  to 
resent.  Swift's  position  in  letters  is 
equally  assured,  and  as  little  matter  for 
argument.  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "  Gul- 
liver's Travels,"  the  argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity,  the  verses  on 
poetry  and  on  his  own  death,  are  among 
the  imperishable  possessions  of  the 
world.  The  entry  has  been  duly  re' 
corded  in  the  National  Register,  and 
cannot  now  be  impeached.  And  "  the 
clash  of  the  country"  is  not  in  this  case 
a  mere  vague  general  impression,  but  is 
instructed  by  the  evidence  of  the  most 
skilful  experts.  To  take  the  most  re- 
cent. Scott,  Macaulay,  Froude,  and 
Leslie  Stephen — each  in  his  own  depart 
ment — have  acknowledged  the  suprem- 
acy of  Swift.  Scott  regards  him  as 
the  painter  of  character,  Macaulay  as 
the  literary  artist,  Froude  as  the  politi- 
cian, Leslie  Stephen  as  the  moralist  and 
the  philosopher.  Scott  has  pointed  out 
that  Lemuel  Gulliver  the  traveller,  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  the  astrologer,  the  French- 
man who  writes  the  new  Journey  to 
Paris,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mary  the  cookmaid, 
the  grave  projector  who  proposes  a  plan 
for  relieving  the  poor  by  eating  their 
children,  and  the  vehement  Whig  politi- 


ciled  with  the  undisputed  facts,  with  the  char- 
acter of  Swift  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Stella  on 
the  other  ? 
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cian  who  remonstrates  against  the  enor- 
mities of  the  Dublin  signs,  are  all  per- 
sons as  distinct  from  each  other  as  from 
the  Dean  himself,  and  in  all  their  sur- 
roundings absolutely  true  to  the  life.* 
Mr.  Froude  remarks  that  Swift,  who 
was  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  an 
Irish  patriot,  poured  out  tract  after  tract 
denouncing  Irish  misgovernment,  each 
of  them  composed  with  supreme  literary 
power,  a  just  and  burning  indignation 
showing  through  the  most  finished 
irony.  *'  In  these  tracts,  in  colors 
which  will  never  fade,  lies  the  picture  of 
Ireland,  as  England,  half  in  ignorance, 
half  in  wilful  despair  of  her  amendment, 
had  willed  that  she  should  be."f  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  after  admitting  that 
Swift  is  the  keenest  satirist  as  well  as  the 
acutest  critic  in  the  English  language, 
adds  that  his  imagination  was  fervid 
enough  to  give  such  forcible  utterance 
to  his  feelings  as  has  scarcely  been 
rivalled  in  our  literature. J  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  testimony  is  even  more  valu- 
able. Macaulay  disliked  Swift  with  his 
habitual  energy  of  dislike.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  complex  characters 
where  heroism  and  weakness  are  subtly 
interwoven — Bacon,  Dryden,  Swift — 
did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
manipulation  of  that  brilliant  master.  § 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  repugnance  to  the 
man,  his  admiration  of  the  magnificent 
faculty  of  the  satirist  is  emphatic  and 
unstinted.  Under  that  plain  garb  and 
ungainly  deportment  were  concealed,  he 
tells  us,  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that 
have  ever  been  bestowed  on  the  children 
of  men — rare  powers  of  observation ;  bril- 
liant wit  ;  grotesque  invention  ;  humor 
of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquisitely 
delicious  ;    eloquence    singularly    pure, 

*  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  p.  439. 

f  The  English  in  Ireland.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  501-503. 

X  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

§  Addison  was  his  literary  hero  ;  but  surely, 
in  spite  of  exquisite  urbanity  and  a  charming 
style,  Addison,  both  as  man  and  writer,  has 
been  prodigiously  overrated  by  Macaulay.  The 
others  had  sounded  depths  which  his  plummet 
could  not  reach,  had  scaled  heights  on  which 
he  had  never  adventured.  This,  to  be  sure, 
may  have  been  his  attraction  for  Macaulay,  to 
whom  the  difficult  subtleties  of  the  imagination 
and  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  spiritual  life 
were  enigmatical  and  antipathetic — a  riddle 
and  a  byword. 
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manly,  and  perspicuous.*  We  need  not 
multiply  authorities.  It  must  now  be 
conceded,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
the  consent  of  the  learned  world  to 
Swift's  intellectual  pre-eminence  has 
been  deliberately  and  finally  given. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  same  critic  that 
Swift's  reputation  has  been  gained  "  by 
a  less  degree  of  effort  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  writer" — his  writings, 
in  point  of  length,  being  altogether  in- 
significant. To  this  curious  complaint 
we  might  be  content  to  reply  in  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephjn's  words:  "A  modern 
journalist  who  could  prove  that  he  had 
written  as  little  in  six  months  would  de- 
serve a  testimonial."  An  age  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  prophet  is  tender 
to,  if  not  vain  of,  verbosity  ;  but  the 
great  books  of  tne  world  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  thei.'  size.  Hume's  "  Es- 
say on  Miracles,"  which  may  be  said 
to  have  revolutionized  the  whole  course 
of  modern  thought,  is  compressed  into 
some  twenty  pages.  "A  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  is  shorter  than  a  Budget  speech 
which  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow  :  but 
then — how  far-reaching  is  the  argument ; 
the  interest — how  world-wide  ;  the  scorn 
— how  consummate  !  Brief  as  Swift  is, 
he  makes  it  abundantly  clear,  before 
he  is  done,  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
his  capacity.  He  has  looked  all  round 
our  globe- -as  from  another  star.  It  is 
true  that  with  the  most  lucid  intelligence 
he  united  the  most  lurid  scorn.  Though 
he  saw  them  as  from  a  remote  planet, 
he  hated  the  pigmies — the  little  odious 
vermin — with  the  intensity  of  a  next- 
door  neighbor.  Yet  this  keenness  of 
feeling  was  in  a  measure  perhaps  the 
secret  of  his  power — it  gavj  that  amaz- 
ing air  of  reality  to  his  narrative  which 
makes  us  feel,  when  we  return  from 
Brobdingnag,  that  human  beings  are 
ridiculously  and  unaccountably  small. 
Swift  was  a  great  master  of  the  idiomatic 
— one  of  the  greatest  ;  but  his  intellect- 
ual lucidity  was  not  less  noticeable  than 
his  A'erbal.  His  eye  was  indeed  too 
keen,  too  penetrating  :  he  did  not  see 
through  shams  and  plausibilities  only  ; 
he  saw  through  the  essential  decencies 
of  life  as  well.  Thus  he  spoke  with  ap- 
palling plainness  of  many  things  which 
nature    has     wisely     hidden  ;    and    he 
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became  at  times  in  consequence  outrage- 
ously coarse. 

Swift,  it  is  said,  never  laughed  ;  but 
when  he  unbent  himself  intellectually, 
he  was,  we  think,  at  his  best.  The 
serious  biographer  complains  of  the 
rough  horse-play  of  his  humor — of  his 
weakness  for  puns  and  practical  jokes. 
The  puns,  however,  were  often  very 
fair  ;  and  the  humorous  perception  that 
could  meet  William's  favorite  Recepit 
non  rapuit,  with  the  apt  retort,  The  re- 
ceiver is  as  bad  as  the  thief — or  could 
apply  on  the  instant  to  the  lady  whose 
mantua  had  swept  down  a  Cremona 
fiddle,  Mantua,  vcb  miserce  nimium  vicina 
CremoncR  ! — must  have  been  nimble  and 
adroit.  Even  the  practical  joking  was 
good  in  its  way.  The  dearly  beloved 
Roger  is  probably  apocryphal — borrow- 
ed from  some  older  jest-book  ;  but  the 
praying  and  fasting  story,  as  told  by  Sir 
Walter,  is  certainly  very  comical,  and 
seems  to  be  authentic*  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff's  controversy  with  Partridge  the  al- 
manac-maker is,  however.  Swift's  high- 
est achievement  in  this  line.  His  mirth 
(when  not  moody  and  ferocious)  was  of 
the  gayest  kind — the  freest  and  finest 
play  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  mere  tri- 
fling ;  there  is  strenuous  logic  as  well  as 
deft  wit  :  so  that  even  Partridge  has  his 
serious  side.  Whately's  Historic  Doubts 
regarding  Napoleon  Buonaparte  are  now 
nearly  forgotten  ;  but  they  suggest  to  us 
what  may  have  been  in  Swift's  mind 
when  he  assured  the  unlucky  astrologer 

*  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  381.  The  whole 
note  is  worth  quoting,  as  containing  some 
characteristic  details  of  manner,  etc.  "There 
is  another  well-attested  anecdote,  communi- 
cated by  the  late  Mr.  William  Waller  of  Allans- 
town,  near  Kells,  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift. 
Mr.  Waller,  while  a  youth,  was  riding  near  his 
father's  house,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  on 
horseback  reading.  A  little  surprised,  he  asked 
the  servant,  who  followed  him  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  they  came  from  ?  '  From  the 
Black  Lion,'  answered  the  man.  '  And  where 
are  you  going?'  '  To  heaven,  I  believe,' re- 
joined the  servant,  '  for  my  master's  pray- 
ing and  I  am  fasting.'  On  further  inquiry 
it  proved  that  the  Dean,  who  was  then  going 
to  Laracor,  had  rebuked  the  man  for  presenting 
him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots.  '  Were 
they  clean,' answered  the  fellow,  '  they  would 
soon  be  dirty  again.'  'And  if  you  eat  your 
breakfast,'  retorted'  the  Dean,  '  you  will  be 
hungry  again,  so  you  shall  proceed  without 
it,'  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man's 
bon-mot." 


that  logically  he  was  dead  (if  not  buried), 
and  that  he  need  not  think  to  persuade 
the  world  that  he  was  still  alive.  The 
futility  of  human  testimony  upon  the 
plainest  matter-of-fact  has  never  been 
more  ludicrously  yet  vividly  exposed. 

The  grave  conduct  of  an  absurb  prop- 
osition is  of  course  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Swift's  style  ; 
but  the  unaffected  simplicity  and  stolid 
unconsciousness  with  which  he  looks 
the  reader  in  the  face  when  relating  the 
most  astonishing  fictions,  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  an  even  higher  reach  of  his  art.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  narrator  ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  "  the  author  was  so  distinguish- 
ed for  his  veracity,  that  it  became  a  sort 
of  proverb  among  his  neighbors  at 
Redriff,  when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing, 
that  it  was  as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver 
had  spoken  it,"  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  seaman  who  swore  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Gulliver  very  well,  but  that  he  lived 
at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  How 
admirable  is  the  parenthetical,  "  being 
little  for  her  age,"  in  the  account  of 
Glumdalclitch — "She  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  not  above  forty  feet  high, 
being  little  for  her  age  ;"  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  queen's  dwarf — "Nothing 
angered  and  mortified  me  so  much  as 
the  queen's  dwarf,  who  being  of  the 
lowest  stature  that  was  ever  in  that 
country  (for  I  verily  think  he  was  not 
full  thirty  feet  high),  became  so  insolent 
at  seeing  a  creature  so  much  beneath 
him,  that  he  would  always  affect  to  swag- 
ger and  look  big  as  he  passed  by  me  in 
the  queen's  ante-chamber  !  "  One  cannot 
believe  that  Swift  was  so  unutterably 
miserable  when  he  was  engaged  on 
"  Gulliver,"  or  that  he  wrote  his  "  trav- 
els"— the  earlier  voyages  at  least — not 
to  amuse  the  world,  but  to  vex  it. 
This  consummate  artist  was  a  great 
satirist  as  well  as  a  great  story-teller  ; 
but  it  is  the  art  of  the  delightful  story- 
teller, not  of  the  wicked  satirist,  that 
makes  Gulliver  immortal. 

Swift's  verse,  like  his  prose,  was 
mainly  remarkable  for  its  resolute  hom- 
liness  ;  but  when  the  scorn  or  the  indig- 
nation or  the  pity  becomes  intense,  it 
sometimes  attains,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
very  high  level  indeed.  The  "  Jolly 
Beggars"  of  Burns  is  scarcely  superior 
in  idomatic  pith  and  picturesqueness  to 
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the  opening  stanzas  of  the  "  Rhapsody 
on  Poetry  :" 

"  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun, 
By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  States  ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round — 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 

"  Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot  ; 
Not  bastard  of  a  peddler  Scot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews  ; 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gypsies  litt'ring  under  hedges — 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  Church,  or  law,  or  State, 
As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire." 

Yet  the  impeachment  of  Swift  as  the 
writer  has,  after  all,  a  basis  of  fact. 
His  influence  was  largely  personal.  He 
was  greater  than  his  books.  It  is  easy 
to  take  up  one  of  his  pamphlets  now, 
and  criticise  the  style,  which  is  some- 
times loose  and  slovenly,  at  our  leisure. 
Bid  it  did  its  work.  It  struck  home. 
Thai,  after  all,  is  the  true  standard  by 
which  the  Dean  should  be  judged.  He 
was  a  ruler  of  men,  and  he  knew  how 
to  rule.  If  he  had  been  bred  to  poli- 
tics,  if  he   had   occupied  a  recognized 


place,  not  in  the  Church,  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  The 
sheer  personal  ascendancy  of  his  charac- 
ter was  as  marked  in  political  as  in  pri- 
vate life.  Friend  and  foe  alike  admit- 
ted that  his  influence,  when  fairly  exert- 
ed, was  irresistible.  He  was  one  of 
those  potent  elementary  forces  which  oc- 
casionally appear  in  the  world,  and 
which,  when  happily  circumstanced — 
when  not  chained  as  Prometheus  was,  or 
tortured  as  Swift  was — revolutionize 
society.  The  unfriendly  Johnson,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  forced  to  confess  that 
for  several  years  Swift  formed  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
Carteret  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  governing  Ireland  because 
he  pleased  Dr.  Swift.  "  Dr.  Swift  had 
commanded  him,"  said  Lord  Rivers, 
"  and  he  durst  not  refuse  it."'  And 
Lord  Bathurst  remarked,  that  by  an 
hour's  work  in  his  study  an  Irish  parson 
had  often  "  made  three  kingdoms  drunk 
at  once."  We  cannot  be  induced  to 
believe  by  any  criticism,  however  trench- 
ant, that  the  man  who  could  do  all  this 
was  not  only  "  bad  "  but  "small."  — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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In  his  lately-published  work  upon 
Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock observes  :  "  It  is,  I  think  gen- 
erally assumed  not  only  that  the  world 
really  exists  as  we  see  it,  but  that  it  ap- 
pears to  other  animals  pretty  much  as  it 
does  to  us.  A  little  consideration  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is 
very  far  from  being  certain  or  even  prob- 
able "  (p.  182).  In  fact,  he  has  es- 
tablished, by  elaborate  and  careful  ob- 
servations, that  animal  organs  of  sense 
have  a  different  range  and  are  different- 
ly affected  by  external  causes  than  the 
corresponding  organs  in  human  beings. 
He  has  proved,  for  instance,  that  while 
ants  are  wholly  insensible  to  sounds 
which  strike  the  human  ear  as  being  ex- 
tremely loud,  they  appear  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  organs  of  hearing  so  delicate  as 
to  be  sensitive  to  those  rapid  vibrations 


which  are  inaudible  to  us.  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  observation  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  is  a  very  suggestive  one, 
and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  human  mind, 
which  derives  all  its  information  about 
external  Nature  by  means  of  instruments 
of  observation  confessedly  coarse,  im- 
perfect, and  faulty,  can  venture,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  upon  the  task 
which  modern  science  has  set  before  it, 
as  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  its  re- 
searches and  discoveries — the  task  of 
unravelling  and  explaining  all  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  In  plain  words, 
Is  there  not  a  definite  boundary,  set  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  beyond  which  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
by  their  very  nature,  cannot  pass  ?  Is 
there  not  an  unattainable  to  which  the 
speculations  of  the  human  imagination 
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cannot  reach  ?  Are  there  not  problems 
too  abstruse  for  human  reason  to  com- 
prehend, too  refined  for  human  ingenu- 
ity to  solve  ? 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  that  the  answer  to 
these  queries  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  qualifications  of  man,  as  an  ob- 
server of  Nature,  are  limited — first,  by 
his  position  in  the  universe  ;  second,  by 
the  imperfection  of  his  senses.  Let  us 
discuss  these  points  in  the  order  indicat- 
ed. 

The  researches  of  astronomers  have 
shown  that  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  is 
but  a  mere  speck  of  dust,  as  it  were,  in 
the  immensity  of  the  universe.  It  is 
one  of  the  smaller  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  which  is  itself  but  one  among 
countless  myriads  of  similar  systems 
scattered  through  infinite  space.  Man 
himself,  too,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent theories  of  his  origin  by  those  who 
speak  with  the  greatest  show  of  author- 
ity upon  the  subject,  is  not,  as  was 
once  supposed  a  being  of  special  en- 
dowment, created  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  a  mere  natural  product  of  the  mate- 
rial world  he  inhabits  ;  a  being  gradually 
developed,  through  a  vast  gradation  of  as- 
cending orders  of  existence,  from  those 
lowest  forms  of  animated  substance 
which  are  still  represented  to  us  by  the 
infusoria  and  the  rhizopods.  Now,  if 
the  true  position  of  man  in  the  universe 
be  thus  indicated,  even  with  modified 
correctness — if  the  theories  of  astrono- 
mer and  biologist  stand  on  no  insecure 
basis — is  it  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  pre- 
posterous that  such  a  being  should  dare 
to  imagine  that  he  can  discover  and 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the 
laws  and  the  causes,  of  all  that  he  sees 
around  him — that  he  should  aspire  to 
comprehend  all  the  wondrous  working 
of  that  infinite  whole  of  which  he  forms 
such  an  infinitely  insignificant  atom  ? 
It  would  scarcely  seem  more  supremely 
ridiculous  were  one  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's more  intelligent  ants,  drawing  its 
conclusions  from  its  limited  field  of  ex- 
perience, to  deliver  its  views  upon  Phys- 
ical Geography.  The  truth,  plainly 
stated,  amounts  to  this  :  That  man,  by 
no  conceivable  exertion  of  his  limited 
faculties,  can  ever  penetrate  beyond 
that  minute  portion  of  the  universe  to 


which  alone  he  has  access,  and  will  only 
be  able  to  acquire  a  crude  and  fragmen- 
tary acquaintance  with  that.  Facts  he 
may  tabulate,  analyze  and  classify  ;  he 
may  even,  after  centuries  of  guesses  and 
conjectures,  at  length  hit  upon  certain 
approximate  formulae  of  relation  between 
groups  of  observed  phenomena,  which 
he  proudly  labels  Laws  of  Nature.  But 
causes  lie  outside  his  cognizance,  and 
he  tries  to  veil  his  ignorance  by  the 
specious  use  of  abstract  terms,  which, 
however  convenient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, are  purely  fictitious.  A  few  in- 
stances will  suffice.  We  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  scientific  works  a  very  free  use 
of  such  terms  as  mass,  matter,  space, 
time,  force,  energy,  etc.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  all  these,  and  many 
other  similar  abstract  terms,  are  not  ob- 
jective realities,  but  merely  useful  fic- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  For  exam- 
ple, take  abstract  inert  matter  :  such 
matter  could  not  be  in  any  way  perceiv- 
ed by  our  senses,  for  it  would,  being 
inert,  be  devoid  of  color,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  chemical  action,  all  of 
which  are  modes  of  motion.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  us  non-existent. 

Or  if  we  take  space,  are  we  quite 
clear  that  we  have  any  complete  cogni- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  term  ?  Our 
conceptions  of  space  are  strictly  three- 
dimensional.  But  mathematically  there 
is  no  such  limitation.  By  using  the 
methods  of  Algebraic  Geometry  an  equa- 
tion in  two  variables  can  be  shown  to 
represent  a  plane  curve,  and  an  equa- 
tion in  three  variables  a  surface.  But 
then  comes  a  pause.  According  to  the 
principle  of  continuity  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  why  equations,  involving 
any  number  of  variables,  should  not  be 
similarly  capable  of  translation  from 
Algebra  to  Geometry  The  only  as- 
signable reason  is,  that  n-dimensional 
space  is  inconceivable  to  human  facul- 
ties, where  n  has  a  higher  value  than 
three.  Distinguished  mathematicians, 
such  as  Rieman,  Helmholtz,  Sylvester, 
and  Clifford,  have  carefully  examined 
into  this  difficult  question,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  think  it  possible  that  space 
may  not  everywhere  have  the  same  prop- 
erties throughout  the  universe  ;  and 
Professor  Tait  endeavors  to  explain  our 
inability  to  conceive  such  properties  by 
the  analogy  of  the  sensations  of  a  book- 
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worm  in  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper.* 
The  comparison  may  be  described  as 
rather  apt  than  complimentary.  Pro- 
fessor Zollner  has  gone  so  far  as  to  imag- 
ine that  these  unknown  properties  of 
space  may  account  for  the  tricks  and 
delusions  effected  by  spiritualists,  f 
Such  an  explanation  has  at  least  this 
merit,  that  it  cannot  be  disproved,  as 
is  generally  the  case  when  we  interpret 
"  ignotum  per  ignotius. " 

Enough  upon  this  head:  let  us  proceed. 
Assuming  that  it  is  with  but  a  minute 
superficial  portion  of  the  universe  that 
man  has  power  and  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing at  all,  let  us  next  inquire  what  are 
the  implements  by  means  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  conduct  his  researches  even 
in  this  limited  sphere  of  inquiry.  It  is 
plain  that  all  perceptions  of  external 
things  come  through  the  agency  of  the 
senses  (principally  by  the  sense  of  see- 
ing), which  convey  the  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  special  nerve-con- 
ductors to  the  centre  of  nervous  action, 
the  brain,  where  by  some  wondrous 
process  these  nerve  messages  are  trans- 
muted into  intelligent  thoughts  and 
ideas.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
human  mind  is  an  instrument  of  marvel- 
lous flexibility  and  power,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  capacities  for 
invention,  for  discovery,  and  for  re- 
search. But  surely  in  connection  with 
the  subject  under  discussion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  who  make  these  asser- 
tions ?  An  answer  is  ready  at  once — all 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  philosophers, 
and  men  of  learning  and  science.  Yes  ; 
but  I  reply,  may  not  all  these  learned 
men,  philosophic,  scientific,  and  other- 
wise, form  a  kind  of  gigantic  human 
Mutual  Admiration  Society  ?  What 
criterion  have  these  to  go  by  in  estimat- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  human 
mind  as  a  thinking  machine,  but  them- 
selves and  their  fellows  ?  It  is  a  univer- 
sally received  maxim  that  no  man  is  a 
competent  judge  of  his  own  capabilities, 
that  no  man  can  speak  with  impartiality 
upon  the  customs  of  his  own  country, 
as    compared     with     those    of  foreign 


*  See  Tait,  "  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Science,"  p.  5. 

f  On  this  read  a  curious  passage  in  "  A  Phil- 
osophy of  Immortality,"  by  Hon.  R.  Noel,  p. 
35- 


countries  ;  is  it  then  to  be  supposed 
that  human  beings,  however  eminent 
for  sagacity  and  wisdom,  can  form  any 
fair  and  unprejudiced  assessment  of  the 
relative  range  and  amplitude  of  their 
own  intellectual  powers  ?  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  his  above-mentioned  work, 
points  out  many  resemblances  between 
human  and  formic  nature.  Both  men 
and  ants  are  social  creatures,  both 
make  slaves,  and  domesticate  animals. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  that  a  Treatise  upon 
Formic  Nature,  written  by  a  learned  ant, 
would  be  filled  with  the  most  exalted  as- 
sumptions of  formic  superiority  .?  Let 
the  parallel  stand  for  what  it  is  worth, 
it  is  needless  to  point  the  moral. 

I  will  now  proceed  one  step  farther. 
The  human  brain,  whatever  its  capabili- 
ties, can  only  receive  its  knowledge  of 
the  appearance  of  external  Nature 
through  the  agency  of  the  eye.  The 
stars,  for  instance,  would  not  exist  to 
us  if  we  did  not  see  them  ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  contrivances  to  enlarge  and 
extend  the  power  of  the  eye  that  the 
most  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  clearly,  then,  vitally  im- 
portant before  all  things,  that  our  eye 
should  be  a  perfect  contrivance,  a  fault- 
less instrument.  To  show  how  far  this 
is  from  being  the  case,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
authority  upon  the  subject,  Professor 
Helmholtz.  "  I  need  not  call  to  mind," 
he  says,  in  his  address  at  Innspruck,* 
"  the  startling  and  unexpected  results 
of  ophthalmometry  and  optical  research 
which  have  proved  the  eye  to  be  a  by 
no  means  more  perfect  instrument  of 
research  than  those  constructed  by 
human  hands,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  faults  insepa- 
rable from  any  dioptric  instrument, 
others  that  in  an  artificial  instrument  we 
should  severely  condemn,"  etc.  The 
faultiness  and  coarseness  of  construc- 
tion, then,  of  the  medium,  by  which 
alone  visual  impressions  can  be  convey- 
ed to  the  brain,  of  itself  constitutes  a 
natural  limit  to  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion, an  inherent  defect,  which  skill 
and  experience  may  diminish,  but  can- 
not eradicate.     And  that  which  has  been 


*  See  also  his  Lecture  on  the  Eye  as  an  Op- 
tical Instrument, /jjJz/«. 
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said  of  the  eye,  applies  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  the  senses. 

We  find,  then,  from  all  these  causes, 
that  there  must  be  a  very  circumscribed 
area  to  all  the  empirical  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  by  man.  He 
may  form  bold  hypotheses,  he  may  de- 
vise startling  theories,  which  in  a  rough 
and  ready  way  fall  in  with  and  account 
for  certain  facts  ;  but  the  progress  of 
research  and  fresh  accumulations  of  ex- 
periments will  generally  in  the  end  tend 
to  prove  that  even  those  theories,  which 
are  sufficiently  established  to  be  inscrib- 
ed as  laws  of  Nature,  are  but  crude  and 
inaccurate  approximations  to  truth. 
That  such  has  been  the  case  with  many 
theories  which  once  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able reputation  we  know.  Stahl's 
theory  of  phlogiston,  Prout's  hypothesis 
that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary 
substances  were  simple  multiples  of 
hydrogen,  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light,  the  one-fluid  theory  of  electricity, 
among  those  of  more  modern  times,  have 
had  their  day,  have  been  found  wanting, 
and  are  discarded.  Bode's  law,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  asteroids,  has 
been  confuted  by  the  discovery  of  Nep- 
tune ;  and  even  the  plausible  nebular  hy- 
pothesis of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
as  conceived -by  Kant  and  worked  out 
by  Laplace,  is  at  length  threatened  with 
discredit  through  the  awkward  discovery 
that  one  of  the  newly  found  satellites  of 
Mars  revolves  round  its  primary  in  a 
third  of  the  time  in  which  the  latter 
turns  on  its  axis.  These  and  other  fail- 
ures equally  conspicuous  should  teach 
us  to  receive  even  the  most  confidently 
asserted  and  universally  received  theo- 
ries of  our  own  time  with  suspicious  re- 
serve. 

"  Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di  niente." 

Popular  scientific  lecturers  and  writers 
have  acquired  in  these  days  a  very  un- 
pleasant habit  of  dogmatism.  They  as- 
sume an  air  of  infallibility,  and  express 
in  no  measured  language  their  mean 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  swallow  a 
new-fangled  doctrine,  however  unpala- 
table or  distasteful,  without  making  one 
wry  face.  Science  is  declared  to  be  the 
unerring  guide  to  all  truth,  and  its 
teachers — well,  "  New  professor  is  but 
old  prophet  writ  large. ' '  Not  such  is  the 
spirit   of   truly    great    discoverers    and 


thinkers,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Newton 
and  of  Darwin  ;  such  men  are  always 
modest  and  reserved  in  their  assertions, 
but  the  mantle  of  the  master  does  not 
always  descend  upon  the  disciple. 

All  the  past  history  of  scientific  prog- 
ress conspires  to  invalidate  any  such 
infallible  claims.  What  it  teaches  us  is, 
that  every  hypothesis,  which  successfully 
accounts  for  many  complicated  phenom- 
ena, probably  contains  some,  possibly 
a  very  large  element  of  truth,  almost 
certainly  not  the  whole  truth.  Even 
the  law  of  gravitation  extraordinary 
though  the  confirmations  be  which  it  has 
received,  notably  by  the  discovery  of 
Neptune,  is  perhaps  only  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  actual  attracting 
force,  which  may  be  of  a  much  less  sim- 
ple character  than  the  product  of  the 
masses  divided  by  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  and  involve  minute  terms 
of  higher  orders.  The  complex  spectra, 
again,  of  the  so-called  elementary 
bodies  seems  to  suggest  that  there  are 
many  of  them  at  any  rate  compound 
and  not  simple  substances.  In  fact, 
what  are  our  grounds  for  calling  them 
simple  substances  -^  Why,  because  un- 
der the  very  limited  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  to  which  we  can 
subject  them,  they  refuse  to  be  decom- 
posed. Who  knows  what  might  be  the 
result  of  applying  to  them  the  utterly 
different  pressures  and  temperatures  ex- 
isting in  other  parts  of  the  universe  ? 

Or  take  the  doctrine  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy,  a  doctrine  which  is  now 
received  as  a  kind  of  scientific  axiom, 
and  which  is  certainly  supported  by 
much  direct  proof  and  powerful  argu- 
ment. But  surely  it  will  be  time  for 
this  doctrine  to  claim  our  unreserved  as- 
sent, when  at  least  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  known  forces,  a  subject  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

The  theory,  too,  of  Dissipation  of  En- 
ergy, put  forth  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  is  a 
curious  corollary  upon  the  main  theory. 
According  to  Thomson  all  forms  of  en- 
ergy are  continually  dissipating  them- 
selves throughout  space  in  the  form  of 
heat  ;  so  that  ultimately  all  energy 
would  be  represented  by  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, henceforth  changeless  and 
eternal,  because  incapable  of  transfor- 
mation.    Is     it     impertinent     to     ask 
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whether  energy,  thus  perfectly  stagnant, 
can  be  said  to  be  existent  at  all  ? 

Let  us  pass  on.  No  branch  of  science 
has  during  the  past  half  century  ad- 
vanced with  more  rapid  strides  than 
geology,  and  none  has  based  upon  its 
discoveries  a  more  imposing  structure 
of  inference  and  deduction.  Now,  the 
greatest  authorities  upon  this  subject  re- 
quire us  to  believe,  as  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine, that  the  ordinary  slowly  working 
forces  Ol  degradation,  now  in  operation 
upon  the  earth,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  immense  geological  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  past  ages,  and  con- 
sequently assign  countless  millions  of 
years  for  their  gradual  accomplishment. 
Yet  Professor  Tait  points  out  that  this 
assumption  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  conclusions  of  physical  science, 
and  that  "  a  limit  of  something  like  ten 
million  "  y^ars  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  given  to  geologists  for  the  specula- 
tions as  to  the  history  even  of  the  low- 
est orders  of  fossils.  "  But  I  daresay," 
he  adds,  "  many  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  speculations  of  Lyell  and 
others,  especially  of  Darwin,  who  tell  us 
that  even  for  a  comparatively  brief  por- 
tion of  recent  geological  history  three 
hundred  million  years  will  not  suffice. 
We  say,  So  much  the  worse  for  geology 
as  interpreted  at  present  by  its  chief 
authorities."* 

"  Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites." 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point 
out  such  a  yawning  discrepancy  between 
rival  theories  of  equal  authority. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which 
invite  criticism.  Let  us  select  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light.  This  theory 
has  not  only  been  successful  in  account- 
ing for  known  optical  facts,  but  has  ac- 
tually predicted  such  intricate  and  un- 
expected phenomena  as  conical  refrac- 
tion and  circular  polarization  after  two 
reflections  in  a  rhomb.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  minor  points  of  difficulty 
in  its  path,  this  favored  theory  has  en- 
countered an  obstacle  of  the  first  order. 
It  has  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  "  dispersion  of  light."  Yet, 
if  it  cannot,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  crucial 
test.     To  account  for  the  "  dispersion 


♦Tait,   "Recent  Advances  in   Physical  Sci- 
ence," p.  167. 


of  light,"  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
rays  of  different  colors  are  propagated 
with  different  velocities.  Now,  not 
only  is  such  an  assumption  contrary  to 
the  analogy  presented  by  sounds  differ- 
ent in  pitch,  which  are  heard  simulta- 
neously, but  is  opposed  to  astronomical 
experience.  When  one  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  to  take  one  instance,  suddenly 
emerges  from  eclipse,  it  should  rapidly 
assume  in  succession  the  different  spec- 
tral colors,  if  the  several  chromatic  rays 
travel  with  different  velocities.  Such, 
however,  is  confessedly  not  the  case. 
Now  a  physical  theory  differs  from  a 
rule  of  syntax — it  admits  of  no  excep- 
tions. A  single  discrepancy  with  proved 
fact  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  : 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all." 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine 
seriously  those  more  fanciful  hypotheses 
by  which  the  mind  of  man  at  once  ex- 
hibits its  ingenuity  and  its  helplessness 
in  the  presence  of  the  more  recondite 
problems  of  Nature.  The  human  imag- 
ination struggles  in  vain  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  and  chemical  action, 
by  inventing  supposititious  media  of  ac- 
tion. Despite  inconceivable  attributes 
and  contradictory  characteristics,  these 
fictitious  aethers  remain  proof  against 
professorial  jugglery,  and  refuse  to  per- 
form the  impossible  feats  required  from 
them.  Such  ingenious  conceptions  as 
the  "  vortex-ring"  theory  of  Thomson, 
or  the  "ultra-mundane  corpuscles"  of 
Le  Sage,  justly  excite  our  admiration, 
simply  as  intellectual  achievements,  al- 
though the  one  fails  to  show  that  gas- 
eous molecules  can  be  considered  per- 
fectly elastic,  and  the  other  to  explain  ac- 
tion at  a  distance,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  primary  assumptions  in  either 
case  are  inconceivable. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  proceed 
further  with  my  argument,  or  to  enter 
into  greater  detail.  To  do  so  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal. 
My  object  in  writing  has  not  been  to 
criticise  scientific  theories  in  any  un- 
friendly spirit.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disparage  the  extraordinary  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  these  our  own 
days,  whether  we  look  at  them  from  aa 
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intellectual  or  material  point  of  view. 
Such  undoubted  progress,  however,  ren- 
ders it  the  less  excusable  that  mere  con- 
jectures and  guesses  at  truth  should  be 
presented  to  the  unscientific  public  by 
men  of  authority,  who  themselves  know 


better,  or  ought  to  know  better,  as  doc- 
trines estabiished  by  positive  and  irrefut- 
able evidence.  Such  conduct  can  only 
end  in  throwing  discredit,  not  upon 
science,  but  upon  its  interpreters. — 
Contemporary  Review. 
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BY    J.    HENRY    SHORTHOUSE. 


Was  Hamlet  a  fluke  ?  Is  the  highest 
attainment  possible  to  the  human  intel- 
lect "  to  roll  joyously  about  on  a  dung- 
hill, thinking  no  evil  ?  as  was  said  of 
Rabelais.  Is  all  consciousness  and  in- 
tention fatal  to  the  highest  literature  ? 
and  is  design,  driven  from  theology,  to 
be  allowed  no  resting-place  in  letters 
either  ?  Is  the  quality  we  call  humor 
the  only  salt  that  will  keep  the  memory 
of  a  writer  fresh  for  centuries  ?  and,  if 
so,  what  are  the  essentials  of  this  sur- 
prising quality  ?  Who  are  the  masters 
in  the  science  of  it  ?  Who  is  the  chief 
priest  of  its  ritual  ?  Is  it  another  name 
for  human  life,  or  is  it  something  apart 
and  partial  ?  Is  it  a  modern  faculty 
and  of  recent  birth,  or  has  mankind  al- 
ways possessed  and  valued  it  ?  Had 
Shakespeare  humor  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  word  ?  Did  it  originate 
with  the  surgeons  ?  Did  ....  but 
— Have  you  any  more  questions  ?  the 
startled  reader  may  reasonably  ask  :  and 
seeing  that  we  may  never  be  able  to 
answer  those  already  propounded,  it 
may  be  as  well,  at  least  for  the  present, 
not  to  ask  any  more. 

Some  people  probably  would  make 
very  short  work  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  the  highest  result  of  the 
intellect  to  roll  about  on  a  dunghill, 
joyously  or  otherwise.  Humor  is  not 
human  life,  but  only  a  certain  aspect  of 
it,  and  that  not  a  very  elevated  one.  If 
I  believed  this  last  assertion  I  should 
not  go  on  with  this  paper,  but  if  the 
sources  of  this  work  lie  so  deep  in  the 
realities  of  life  that  the  highest  genius 
cannot  exist  without  the  recognition  of 
its  meaning  ;  if,  as  the  race  grows  more 
intellectual,  it  may  be  expected  to  grow 
more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  this 
quality,  though  its  power  of  achieving 
it  may  possibly  become  less,  then  it  may 


be  worth  while  to  try  to  clear  our  minds 
a  little  concerning  this  word,  and  to 
settle  to  our  own  satisfaction,  if  possi- 
ble, what  we  mean  by  it. 

For  it  would  seem  that  beneath  the 
masque  of  the  comic  actor  lie  the  issues 
of  great  controversies,  and  that  the  op- 
ponents have  recognized  in  the  jester's 
laugh  the  truest  test  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  human  existence.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  asked  lugubriously  * 
"  whether  the  greatest  men,"  those  of 
deepest  and  widest  outlook — Sophocles, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Beethoven— have 
found  the  world  a  merry  place,  or  "  have 
been  much  pleased  with  life  ?"  No  one 
is  so,  we  are  charitably  informed,  but 
"  children  and  grown-up  children,  some 
of  the  selfish  rich,  and  a  few  peculiarly 
happy  natures."  On  the  other  hand  we 
hear,  "  if  the  great  humorist  Circum- 
stance proves  to  be  so  fond  of  fun,  he 
must  be  a  benevolent  king,  and  therefore 
all  is  well  ;"  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
roll  joyously  about  upon  our  dunghill. 
Can  it  be  that  Touchstone's  motley  garb 
is  the  emblem  of  a  solution  which  will  de- 
liver us  from  these  extremes — for  ex- 
tremes are  always  wrong  ? 

Have  men  always  possessed  and  val- 
ued the  quality  of  humor,  and  how  long 
have  they  called  it  by  this  word  ?  I 
have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
of  these  questions  to  take  first,  they  are 
both  so  important.  The  word  is  yet 
scarcely  fitted  to  the  quality,  yet  if  the 
latter  be  such  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it 
must  have  been  the  most  ancient  posses- 
sion of  the  race.  I  think  we  shall  find 
it  such,  for  the  humor  of  Aristophanes 
is  as  pure  as  that  of  later  days  and  runs 
upon  the  same  lines — man's  folly  and 

*  "  Macmillan's  Magazine,"  December,  1882, 
P-  159- 
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far-reaching  thought,  his  littleness  and 
his  lofty  dreams,  his  weakness  and  his 
power.  In  the  Plutus  is  the  germ  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.  In  the  Birds 
and  Frogs,  human  life  is  played  with, 
amid  graceful  rhythm  and  music,  with 
as  delicate  and  genial  a  touch  as  Addi- 
son's, and  with  a  melody  as  perfect  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  for  Terence,  but  the  distin- 
guishing quality  is  not  so  marked  ;  it  is 
more  of  the  unconscious  sort  ;  nor  is  the 
medium  so  delicate  and  graceful  ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  man  had 
not  yet  learned  to  use  the  word,  that 
there  was  not  even  then  conscious  and 
unconscious  humor. 

Now,  I  think,  we  must  go  back  again 
to  our  first  question — Was  Hamlet  a 
fluke  ?  for  this  brings  us  at  once  face  to 
face  with  a  question  which  we  must 
answer — Is  genius  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious ?  Speaking  of  Werther,  Goethe, 
said  that  there  was  an  old  prejudice  that 
a  book  must  have  a  didactic  purpose  : 
"  a  true  exhibition  of  life,"  he  says, 
"  has  no  such  purpose.  It  neither  justi- 
fies nor  blames,  but  unfolds  ideas  and 
actions  in  their  relations,  and  thereby 
teaches  and  enlightens."  In  other 
words,  is  genius  so  infinite  that  inten- 
tion is  contrary  to  its  nature  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  genius  ?  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  human  life  is  so  infinite  in 
its  incongruities,  in  its  pathos,  in  its 
meanings,  and  its  hopes,  that  to  describe 
it  with  the  intention  and  puny  vision  of  a 
finite  being  is  to  destroy  its  infiniteness 
and  to  confuse  its  delicate  lines  ;  where- 
as, if  the  artist  copies  unconsciously  the 
life  which  is  about  and  before  him,  he 
cannot  err — the  lesson  must  be  read 
aright. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  the  paltriest  fact  of 
human  existence,  the  stupidest  life  of 
the  veriest  clown,  is  more  pregnant  of 
truth,  more  full  of  teaching,  than  the 
maturest  thought  of  the  greatest  genius, 
and  we  cannot  shrink  from  the  climax 
reached  in  the  modern  paradox — that 
the  humor  of  Cervantes,  which  has  to 
do  largely  with  the  unseen  and  the 
divine,  is  terrene,  while  that  of  Sterne, 
which  never  recognizes  aught  save  the 
exigences  of  the  moment — including  an 
insistent  exigence  called  Death — is  de- 
rived from  the  eternal  order  of  things. 

But  may  we  not  oppose  to  this  brill- 


iant theory,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  intention  is  necessary  to  art  ;  that 
if  life  be  a  lesson  so  easily  read  by  him 
that  runs,  wherein  is  the  advantage  of 
letters  at  all  ?  The  careless  do  not 
read  the  lesson  of  life  ;  it  is  the  function 
of  the  true  artist,  whom  we  take  to  be 
the  humorist,  to  point  the  moral,  and 
we  say  that  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
does  so  he  shows  his  skill. 

The  greatest  genius,  qua  genius,  that 
ever  wrote,  undoubtedly  lends  a  vast 
support  to  the  theory  which  I  am  oppos- 
ing. Indeed  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  propounded  had  Shakespeare 
never  lived  ;  for  in  Shakespeare  we  find 
neither  consciousness  nor  intention, 
nothing  but  life  in  infinite  variety,  fed 
from  the  well-springs  of  human  feeling, 
and  ruled  by  the  inevitable  forces  that 
keep  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  That, 
when  he  began  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  had 
no  intention  of  doing  more  than  drama- 
tizing a  bald  story  out  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  is  probably  true  ;  but  it  surely 
is  a  poor  compliment^  to  creative  genius 
to  assert  that  it  is  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand a  character  as  it  grows  under  its 
touch.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
those  who  have  attempted  such  things, 
that  the  most  delightful  part  of  their  ex- 
perience is  the  way  in  which  characters 
do  grow  and  develop,  as  it  seems,  inde- 
pendently of  the  author.  They  form 
their  own  story,  and  pursue  their  own 
course  ;  but  is  the  author  the  only  per- 
son concerned  who  is  not  allowed  to  see 
this  ?  Hattilet  became  a  lesson  for  all 
time  because  Shakespeare,  having  set 
himself  to  write  a  story  with  a  tragic 
ending,  had  the  sense  to  let  his  charac- 
ter work  itself  out  upon  those  lines,  and 
those  alone,  which  lead  to  tragic  issues. 
*'  It  is  a  text,"  says  Dr.  Gervinus, 
"  from  true  life,  and  therefore  a  mine 
of  the  profoundest  wisdom."  That 
Shakespeare  understood  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  also  that  such  meaning 
grew  upon  him,  we  seem  to  have  posi- 
tive proof,  from  the  additions  which  he 
afterward  made  to  the  first  cast  of  the 
play  ;  every  one  of  which,  as  Dr.  Ger- 
vinus also  says,  "  assist  to  a  more  true 
understanding  of  the  piece." 

But  whatever  we  many  say  of  Hamlet, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Quixote  was  not  a 
fluke.  The  one  thing  which  in  this,  the 
great  masterpiece  of  humor,  is  kept  be- 
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fore  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  is  the  nobility  of  this  crazed  Span- 
ish gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
humor  is  not  only  recognized  by  the 
author,  it  is  perceived  by  the  characters 
themselves,  as,  in  'real  life,  people  un- 
derstand the  humor  of  the  situation. 
With  an  exquisite  truth  all  the  gentlemen 
are  made  to  recognize  it.  There  is  not 
a  gentleman  in  the  book  but,  the 
moment  he  comes  across  Don  Quixote, 
recognizes  not  only  his  worth  but  the 
humor  of  his  craze.  "  Para  aquellos 
que  la  tenian  del  humor  de  Don  Quixote 
era  todo  esto  materia  de  grandissima 
risa. "  "  For  all  those  who  understood 
the  humor  of  Don  Quixote  all  this  was  a 
matter  of  infinite  laughter."  And  even 
those  who  were  not  gentlemen,  but  who 
as  servants  were  accustomed  to  associate 
with  gentlemen,  saw  it.  "  If  this  be 
not  a  concerted  jest,"  said  one  of  the 
servants  of  Don  Lewis,  "  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  men  of  such  good  un- 
derstanding as  all  these  are  or  seem  to 
be,  can  venture  to  affirm  "  such  things. 
The  crass  stupidity  which  talked  of 
"  laughing  Spain's  chivalry  away,"  has 
been,  I  should  hope,  sufficiently  expos- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  "  most  of  his 
hearers  being  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
use  of  arms  properly  belongs,  they  lis- 
tened to  him  gladly."  "Antes  como 
todos  los  mas  eran  Cavalleros,  ^  quien 
son  anexas  las  armas,  le  escuchiavan  de 
muy  buena  gana. " 

I  do  not  contend  that  Cervantes  real- 
ized the  full  extent  of  his  conception,  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  limit  its  appli- 
cability. He  could  not,  for  instance, 
see  the  force  of  the  allegory,  which 
grows  in  import  and  truth  as  the  years 
go  on,  which  underlies  the  story  of  the 
liberation  of  the  galley  slaves,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  perfect  ending  of  the  whole 
matter  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
adopt.  He  may  have  pandered  to  what 
he  supposed  was  the  popular  opinion  of 
his  hero  by  making  him  die  repentant 
and  false  to  the  ideal  of  his  life  ;  but 
by  doing  so  he  did  but  point  with  supreme 
force  the  allegory  and  lesson  of  his 
wonderful  book.  Whatever  Cervantes 
may  not  have  intended,  or  have  been 
conscious  of,  it  is  certain  that  he  intend- 
ed to  point  out  the  incongruity  of 
human  existence — the  contrast  of  man's 


highest  aspirations  with  his  possibilities 
— and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  his 
"  ludicrous  futility  in  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-men."  Man  is  not  futile  in  such 
relations  ;  he  is  most  helpful  and  com- 
petent. It  is  when  he  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  "  universal  harmony  "  that 
the  futility  manifests  itself.  From  the 
first  the  Quixote  has  been  read  from 
these  different  points  of  view  ;  is  it  pos- 
sible that  some  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  faculty  of  humor  will  enable  us  to 
reconcile  them  ? 

The  word  must  have  had  its  birth  in 
Europe,  for  we  have  seen  that  Cervantes 
uses  it  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that 
Ben  Jonson  understands  by  it. 

What  does  the  author  of  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humor  say  ? 

"  Why  Humour  ...  we  thus  define  it 
To  be  a  quality  of  ayre  or  water 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  qualities 
Moisture  and  fluxure  :  as,  for  demonstration, 
Powre  water  on  this    floor,    'twill  wet  and 

run, 
Likewise  the  ayre  (forc't  through  a  horn,  or 

trumpet) 
Flowes  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dew  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxure,  and  humiditie. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself 
Is  Humour.     So  in  every  humane  body 
The  Choller,  melancholy,  flegme,  and  blood, 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent, 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.     Now  thus 

far 
It  may.  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition  : 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality' 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Humour." 

No  inkling  of  the  modern  sense  here. 
Asper,  farther  on,  says: — 

"I  go 

To  turn  an  actor  and  a  Humourist ;  " 

but  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  he 
wjU  represent  the  humors  of  other  men. 
He  charges  indeed — 

..."  these  ignorant  well-spoken  days" 

with 

"  abuse  of  this  word  Humour  ;  " 

SO  that — 

..."  if  an  Idiot 

Have  but  an  apish,  or  phantastic  strain. 

It  is  his  Humour." 

And  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  germ  of 
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future  growth  in  these  last  words,  for 
these  quotations  seem  to  me  of  chief 
value  as  pointing  out  that  the  condition 
of  true  humorous  thought  is  individual- 
ity-    ... 

This  assertion   receives    confirmation 

from  the  time  when  humor  began  to  be 
consciously  talked  of,  especially  in  Italy, 
where  Cervantes  had  lived. 

In  the  middle  ages,  life  was  too 
serious  for  the  individual  to  grow. 
Thought  was  epic  ;  its  theme  was  man's 
greatness,  rather  than  his  littleness.  It 
occupied  itself  with  those  qualities  in 
which  he  resembles  the  gods,  not  with 
those  in  which  he  resembles  nothing 
save  a  creature  as  complex  as  himself,  if 
such  there  be.  In  an  age  of  great  ideals 
the  individual  is  crushed  :  where  all  men 
are  of  one  mind  there  is  no  room  for 
humorous  eccentricity.  The  surround- 
ings are  stern  and  oppressive,  and  the 
result  is  a  simple  character  and  single- 
ness of  eye.  The  force  which  was  after- 
ward developed  as  humor  acted  in  other 
ways.  It  spoke  out  in  the  arising  of 
chivalry.  Europe  was  regenerated  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  women  which  was  a 
passion,  a  humor,  of  the  Germanic 
tribes.  This  vital  force  was  over-pow- 
ered by  superstition  and  the  priesthood, 
and  once  again  it  broke  out,  in  very 
different  form,  in  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  always  this  blessed  quality  in 
superstition — it  stupefies  itself.  Life  is 
crippled,  defaced,  caricatured,  a  mere 
torso  of  humanity  as  in  Rabelais.  Then 
superstition  loses  its  power,  and  life 
breaks  out  once  more.  The  Renais- 
sance was  a  peculiar  manifestation  of 
this  force  :  its  ideal  was  humanity,  it 
developed  a  new  science,  humanism,  and 
it  culminated  in  humor. 

Human  life  became  individual  at  the 
Renaissance,  for  it  was  then  that  man 
began  to  realize  the  certainties  of  his 
state  and  dwelling-place.  To  this  sym- 
pathy with,  and  understanding  of  hu- 
manity as  it  is,  was  added  an  inheritance 
which  the  classic  times  knew  nothing 
of — the  lurid  glow  of  the  infinite — a 
world  of  emotion  and  of  hope,  and  of 
unspeakable  possibilities.  Men  could 
not  forget  altogether  the  ideals  of  the 
past  centuries.  When  this  new  force — 
this  principle  of  humanism — awoke,  with 
new-born  delight,  in  a  world  of  color 
and  of  form  and  the  recollections  of  the 


old  humanity,  it  found  itself  also  in 
contact  with  these  awful  realities,  these 
great  beliefs,  which  once  conceived  could 
never  be  forgotten.  Then  humanity 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  relation  to 
its  eternal  environment,  the  unswerv- 
ing realities  of  existence  by  which  it  is 
conditioned  ;  humanity  as  complete  as 
in  the  pagan  times — the  eternal  exist- 
ences as  the  pagan  never  saw  them. 
The  antithesis  was  complete,  the  incon- 
gruities of  life  flashed  upon  the  human 
consciousness,  and  humor  became  a  con- 
scious faculty  of  the  brain. 

This  great  brain-wave  passed  over  into 
England,  where  the  vibration  of  its  note 
found  strings  of  perfect  accord.  The 
sadness  and  melancholy  of  the  English 
humor,  vivified  and  warmed  by  this 
brilliant  sunbreak  from  the  lands  of 
'color  and  of  pleasure,  formed  a  setting 
of  surpassing  mellowness,  and  elevated 
and  purified  the  wildness  and  license 
of  the  original  birth  into  a  work  of  per- 
fect, if  fantastic,  tone.  There  is  some- 
thing of  wonderful  grace  in  this  devel- 
opment of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  the 
Shakespearian  drama.  In  Jacques  and 
Touchstone — in  Love' s  Labor  s  Lost,  and 
in  Oliver  and  the  Duke  in  Twelfth 
Night,  there  is  something  of  Italian 
courtliness,  mingling  with  the  sad  rough 
phlegm  of  the  English  humor,  which  is 
peculiarly  charming  and  very  curious, 
especially  when  found  in  Shakespeare, 
usually  so  reckless  in  projecting  the  hab- 
its and  thought  of  England  into  all 
countries  and  times.  The  mere  masques 
and  pantomimes  which,  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  had  wandered  over  into  England 
by  the  medium  of  the  French  wars,  cul- 
minate here,  in  the  Elizabethan  culture, 
in  this  combination  of  perfect  humor, 
wherein 

"  The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool." 

But  our  insular  dulness  was  too  gross. 
The  English  genius  kept  the  humor, 
but,  except  for  a  moment  in  Addison, 
lost  the  grace.  The  superiority  of  the 
English  genius,  however,  is  shown  by 
comparing  this  combination,  while  it 
lasted,  with  the  humor  of  Scarron  and 
Le  Sage.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  these  latter  writers  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  Le  Diable  Boiteux  elevat- 
ed and  relieved  as  this  admirable  picture 
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of  a  great  city  is,  by  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  Count  de  Belfleur. 

I  have  said  that  the  English  genius 
kept  the  humor  while  losing  the  grace. 
That  it  did  so  was  greatly  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  which  favored 
the  culture  of  individual  character.  As 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  individual  had 
little  scope,  so  in  modern  centraliza- 
tion it  is  again  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  period  between  these  two  epochs 
that  we  must  look  for  humor,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  here,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  we  shall 
find  it.  The  last  century  was  particu- 
larly fertile  in  individual  character 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Vil- 
lage life  was  peculiarly  productive  of  it. 
The  difficulty  of  locomotion  kept  people 
in  one  place,  and  undisturbed  by  con- 
stant contact  from  without,  the  individ-* 
ual  had  time  and  room  to  expand  and 
grow.  Newspapers  were  unknown,  and 
all  men's  minds  were  not  modelled  into 
one  fashion  every  morning  by  the  news- 
paper train.  The  clergy,  the  doctors, 
and  many  of  the  gentry,  inhabiting  the 
innumerable  manor  houses  and  parson- 
ages that  covered  the  land,  carried  with 
them  a  quaint  and  original  scholarship 
from  universities  as  yet  innocent  of  the 
degree  grinding-mill.  The  distinction 
of  classes  was  much  less  marked  than  at 
present.  Domestic  service  was  a  friend- 
ly and  intimate  relation.  The  village 
lad  was  constantly  rising  to  the  univer- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  twenty  pounds  from 
the  squire.  A.  two  days'  journey  by 
stage  or  on  horseback  was  an  education 
in  life,  with  its  constant  change  of  com- 
panionship, and  its  study,  of  character. 
In  the  villages,  and  in  cathedral  and 
market  towns,  all  classes  lived  side  by 
side  in  friendly  and  mutual  help,  and 
the  smiling  plenty  of  the  land — rivers 
abounding  with  fish  and  coverts  with 
game — which  as  yet  no  absorbing  cen- 
tral markets  tore  ruthlessly  from  the 
dwellers  on  the  soil,  a  smokeless  sky, 
and  ample  leisure  mellowed  the  human 
mind,  and  disposed  it  toward  a  genial 
and  gay  esteem  of  life — a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  civilization,  most 
inadequately  replaced  by  the  tyrannous 
chatter  of  to-day. 

This  village  life,  with  its  plenty,  its 
humorous  instinct,  and  its  genial  neigh- 
borliness  is  well  seen  in  Sterne,  and  has 


been  well  depicted  by  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  by  one,  who,  within  the 
lines  which  he  set  himself,  and  which 
he  never  overpassed,  was  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  humorist  that  ever  wrote — 
Washington  Irving.  In  Hone's  "  Table 
Book"*  there  is  a  sketch  of  a  city 
worthy,  written  by  Hone  himself,  but 
which  would  do  credit  to  Charles  Lamb, 
which  illustrates  with  distinctness  what 
a  fertile  source  of  humor  this  individu- 
ality of  character  was,  and  how  with 
such  examples  around  him  the  humor- 
istic  writer  naturally  grew  into  exist- 
ence, and  found  materials  ready  to 
his  hand. 

The  whole  nation,  familiar  with  this 
life,  recognized  the  Shandean  humor  as 
true,  and  it  was  continued  in  English 
literature.  Curious  and  graphic  exam- 
ples of  it  are  to  be  found,  even  to  a  late 
date,  in  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanac," 
which,  started,  as  is  said,  by  the  poet 
Herrick,  himself  n  omean  humorist,  was 
for  more  than  a  century  the  most  orig- 
inal of  its  brethren.  But  Sterne's 
humor  was  only  developed  by  this  life  ; 
Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  Uncle  Toby  are,  alike,  the  off- 
spring of  it.  They  all  correspond  to 
this  highest  mark  of  the  humorous  char- 
acter— perfection  in  itself — the  ridicu- 
lous and  pathetic  blended  into  one.  It 
is  pot  enough  to  depict  a  ludicrous 
character  and  side  by  side  with  it,  a 
pathetic.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
dramatist  but  ifot  of  the  humorist.  It 
must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the 
humor  of  the  Spectator  is  mostly  of  this 
character.  The  effect  is  produced  by 
the  alternation  of  grave  and  lively 
papers,  now  a  lively  letter  from  a  rake, 
then  a  discourse  upon  immortality,  but 
in  Sir  Roger  the  two  are  united,  as  far 
as  each  goes,  as  much  as  in  the  highest 
effort  of  humorous  writing.  Sir  Roger 
is,  ip  fact,  a  mild  reproduction  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Let  us  turn  back  in  recollection  over 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator.^  and  see  with 
what  a  magic  touch  Mr.  Addison  brings 
the  world  of  English  life,  both  of  city 
and  country,  before  us,  Mr.  Thackeray 
does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  rise  to  the 
full  estimate  of  Addison's  work. 

"  It  is  as  a  tatler  of  small  talk  that  we 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  446,  ed.  1830. 
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love  him,"  he  says,  and  "  as  a  spectator 
of  mankind."  The  last  is  surely  true, 
but  is  the  first  ?  Addison's  talk  is  never 
small  ;  his  lightest  touch  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  slightest  fop,  has  as  deep  a 
meaning  as  his  paper  upon  Westminster 
Abbey.  "  In  Addison's  kind  court  only 
minor  cases  are  tried."  Indeed  !  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  a  "  hang- 
ing assize  "  in  which  the  foul  plays  were 
lashed  with  a  withering  sarcasm.  Ad- 
dison's humor  was  permeated  with  in- 
tention and  purpose,  and  with  insight 
into  the  whole  of  life. 

It  is  here  that  he  rises  immeasurably 
above  Fielding,  and  here,  I  think,  we 
again  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  real 
facts  of  the  unconscious  theory  with  re- 
spect to  genius.  The  theory  contains 
much  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the 
chances  are  that  such  writers  as  Fielding 
are  unconscious,  because  they  only  see, 
and  can  therefore  only  describe,  part  of 
life.  Totn  Jones  is  nature,  but,  as  Ad- 
dison said,  *'  nature  in  its  lowest  form." 

Fielding  has  always  gained  by  being 
contrasted  only  with  Richardson,  and 
by  being  opposed  by  him.  Addison  was 
dead  ;  it  was  fortunate  for  Fielding  that 
the  rapier  was  rusted,  and  the  skilled 
hand  cold. 

Miss  Martineau  speaks  graphically 
somewhere,  of  an  "  upright  manhood 
following  upon  a  gallant  youth' '  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  says 
"  a  man  that  is  temperate,  generous, 
valiant,  chaste,  faithful,  and  honest  may 
at  the  same  time  have  wit,  humor,  mirth, 
good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  While  he 
exerts  these  latter  qualities  [for  the  pur- 
pose, Sir  Richard  means,  of  filling  an 
agreeable  part  in  play  or  tale]  twenty 
occasions  might  be  invented  to  show 
that  he  is  master  of  the  other  noble  virt- 
ues. Such  characters  would  smite  and 
improve  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense 
when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures." 
Rather  a  different  ideal  this,  to  the  hand- 
some booby,  devoid  of  intellect  and  of 
every  conceivable  virtue,  save  a  certain 
stupidity  which  prevents  his  being  a  hyp- 
ocrite, who  drags  his  tedious  and  dirty 
steps  through  a  slough  of  coarseness  and 
filth.  That  Fielding  could  do  better, 
he  proved  in  the  character  of  Amelia, 
where  we  get  that  most  exquisite  sight 
— the  purity  which  walks  unspotted 
through  evil  of  every  kind. 


It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  this 
contrast  forms  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
obscene  in  humor.*  "  It  arises  from 
an  acute  apprehension  of  this  great  and 
eternal  incongruity  of  man's  existence — 
the  conflict  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
such  aspiratiojis  as  man's,  with  condi- 
tions entirely  physical,  and  perhaps  the 
only  truly  philosophical  definition  of  the 
word  *  indecency  '  would  be  this,  '  a 
painful  and  shocking  contrast  of  man's 
spiritual  with  his  physical  nature.'  " 
Very  true  !  but  in  order  to  have  this 
contrast,  we  must  surely  have  both  sides 
represented  in  something  like  equal  pro- 
portion, and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Richard  Steele,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  something  about  the 
matter,  charges  the  playwright  with  being 
obscene  merely  because  his  wit  and  in- 
vention fails.  Mr.  Traill,  one  of  the 
charms  of  whose  brilliant  monograph  is 
impartiality,  will  admit  that  this  charge 
is  sometimes  true  of  Sterne. 

The  Spectator  shirks  no  evil — the  fop- 
ling,  the  rake,  the  coquette,  the  fallen 
seamstress,  the  stage  at  its  lowest 
depths.  Old  London  rises  before  us 
with  all  the  sin  and  all  the  charm  of  city 
life — when  cities  were  inhabited — that 
life  and  that  humor  which  Charles  Lamb 
so  loved.  A  few  months  before  his 
death  he  writes  :  "  On  Wednesday  I 
was  a-gadding,  Mary  gave  me  a  holi- 
day, and  I  set  off  to  Snow-hill.  From 
Snow-hill  I  deliberately  was  marching 
down  with  noble  Holborn  before  me, 
forming  in  mental  cogitation  a  map  of 
the  dear  London  in  prospect,  thinking 
to  traverse  Wardour  Street,  etc.,  when 
diabolically  ..."  In  this  love  of  city 
life,  of  this  weakness  and  this  purity,  all 
humorists  indeed  are  alike — the  realities 
of  life,  the  petty  details,  the  daily  pal- 
triness, the  soil  and  tarnish,  the  glitter 
and  the  taint,  the  serpent  trail  even — if 
these  be  not  the  field  of  humor,  then 
humorists  have  been  wrong. 

I  have  already  ventured  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  opinion  of  Ad- 
dison. I  have  also  to  do  so  as  to  Pope 
and  Swift.  I  fail  to  detect  the  slightest 
humor  in  Pope  ;  indeed  I  ^have  some- 
times thought  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  lect- 
ure upon  Pope  must  have  been  inspired 

*  Article  on  "  English  Men  of  Letters — 
Sterne,"  Athenaum,  Nov.  i8th,  1882. 
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by  sly  humor  itself.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  his  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
for  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
Dunciad?  The  artificial  satire  of 
Pope  seems  to  be  wit,  and  the  savagery 
of  Swift,  satire  illuminated  by  wit. 

But  Mr.  Thackeray  was  not  only  a 
writer  upon  humor.  He  was  the  author 
of  one  book  which  will  probably  in  the 
future  stand  among  the  few  masterpieces 
of  humor.  I  mean  of  course  Vanity 
Fair.  It  would  be  grotesque  to  dwell 
upon  the  excellences  of  this  great  work 
— its  life-painting,  minute  as  a  photo- 
graph yet  warm  and  rounded  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  color,  its  crowded  can- 
vas, gay  and  bustling  with  movement, 
the  reserved  strength  of  its  invective, 
the  point  of  its  irony,  the  power  of  its 
narrative,  as  in  the  scenes  in  Belgium, 
which  never  drops  into  mere  narrative, 
but  constantly  preserves  the  human 
character-play,  so  that  it  is  not  the 
author  who  narrates,  but  the  real  per- 
sonages of  the  novel  who  act — the  trem- 
ulous change  from  the  comic  to  the 
pathetic,  and  the  perfect  tone  of  its 
pathos.  The  comic  in  Thackeray  may 
sometimes  drop  into  caricature  as  in  the 
schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Veal, 
but-his  pathos  (unlike  that  of  Dickens) 
invariably  rings  clear  and  true. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  the  power  of  this 
book,  that  it  survived  the  most  painful 
illustrations  with  which  the  author,  with 
a  distressing  perversity,  insisted  upon 
ornamenting  it.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  badly  drawn  ;  they  are  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  conception  which  the  author 
had  formed  of  his  own  characters. 
The  men  are  broken-down  swindlers, 
the  women  impossible  scarecrows. 

But,  while  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy 
of  Vanity  Fair,  what  we  have  to  de- 
cide is  whether,  and  in  what,  it  falls 
short  of  the  very  highest  perfection.  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  does  so  fall 
short,  and  that  the  reason  is  given  on 
its  title-page.  It  is  there  called,  '*  A 
Novel  without  a  Hero."  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  precisely  what  it  is,  and 
what  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  work  is  ;  it 
lacks  the  ideal.  The  standard  is  low 
even  for  Vanity  Fvir,  but  curiously 
the  story  is  not  confined  to  Vanity 
Fair  ;  if  it  were,  the  book  would  not 
be  so  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is.     It  pre- 


sents life  ;  it  is  conscious  of  the  infinite, 
but  it  has  no  hero.  Dobbin  is  unselfish 
and  noble,  but  his  ideal  is  Amelia. 
Constantly  spooning  after  a  foolish 
woman  is  not  the  end  of  existence,  and 
that  book  which  represents  it  as  such 
cannot  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  mirror 
of  human  life.  Henry  Esmond  fails  in 
a  precisely  similar  way,  but  with  even 
less  excuse.  He  sacrifices  himself  and 
his  country,  almost  his  honor,  to  a 
wretched  girl,  who  repeatedly  jilts  him. 
In  both  these  lives,  the  result,  even 
when  the  coveted  end  is  obtained,  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  be  van- 
ity.    Love  even  is  vanity. 

"  The  victor  hours  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love." 

This  is  the  lesson  which  Thackeray 
set  himself  to  teach,  with  ivhat  struck 
even  himself  at  last  as  a  wearisome  it- 
eration, "  All  is  vanity  !"  It  is  not 
true.  Life  is  not  vain.  There  is  suc- 
cess before  every  man,  if  self-surrender, 
serenity  of  mind,  and  euthanasia  be  any 
test  of  success. 

"If    he   who    liveth,    learning   whence   woes 
spring, 
Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 
His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evil  done 
In  Love  and  Truth  alway  ; 

*  *  *  * 

"  He  dying — leaveth  as  the  sum  of  him 

A  life-count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and 

quit, 
Whose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and 

near, 
So  that  fruits  follow  it. 

"  No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life  : 
That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 
Is   finished  :  he   hath  wrought   the   purpose 

through 
Of  what  did  make  him  man." 

— Light  of  Asia. 

Thackeray's  perfectly  successful  char- 
acters. Major  Pendennis,  Foker,  Barnes 
Newcome,  are  all  of  this  type,  men  with- 
out an  ideal.  George  Warrington  is 
perhaps  the  finest  character  he  ever 
drew.  Colonel  Newcome  may  very  fitly 
be  compared  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
It  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  creation,  and 
did  it  occur  in  Vanity  Fair  would  go  far 
to  perfect  the  book  ;  but  coming  from 
Mr.  Thackeray's  pen,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strengthen  the  painful  feeling  sug- 
gested by  his  good  women,  that  good- 
ness is  weak.     None  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
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good  women  are  real  ;  they  are  so  un- 
naturally foolish.  I  shall  gain  no 
thanks  by  the  assertion,  so  I  make  it 
without  hesitation — that  the  heroine  of 
the  exquisite  Story  of  Elizabeth  is 
worth  all  the  good  womeii  Mr.  Thack- 
eray ever  drew  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Dolly  in  Old  Kensington. 

It  is  this  presence  of  the  ideal  which 
perfects  the  masterpieces  of  German 
humor,  the  result  of  that  outburst  of  in- 
tellectual development  which  began  with 
Lessing.  Wilhelm  Meister  is  full  of  the 
ideal,  so  is  Werther  and  the  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften.  "  Here,  as  in  a  burial 
urn,"  wrote  Goethe  of  this  last,  "  many 
a  sad  experience  is  buried. ' '  Some  may 
hesitate  in  applying  the  title  of  humorist 
to  Goethe  at  all  ;  but  if  it  be  humor  to 
blend  with  surpassing  skill  into  one  life- 
piece  the  noble  and  the  frivolous,  the 
simple  hearted  and  the  sarcastic,  the 
pure  and  the  foul,  then  the  genius  which 
has  given  Philina  in  the  same  book  that 
revealed  the  "  secrets  of  a  beautiful 
soul''  ("fair  Saint"  as  Carlyle  has 
chosen  to  call  her)  which  has  created  in 
the  dramatis personcB  of  the  Lehrjahre,  a 
phantasmal  and  yet  real  world  of  mar- 
vellous variety,  of  gayety  and  pathos, 
has  surely  conferred  upon  its  possessor 
the  right  to  be  so  called. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Germany  to 
produce  in  Jean  Paul  Richter  the  great- 
est and  most  perfect  humorist,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  I  doubt  even 
whether  Jean  Paul  does  not  surpass 
Cervantes  in  some  respects.  I  am  con- 
tent to  rest  this  assertion  on  the  fantastic 
story  of  the  friends  Leibgeber,  with 
their  whimsical  changes  of  identity  and 
simulated  deaths,  which  begins  in  Sie- 
benkas,  and  is  completed  in  Titan.  The 
story  from  the  beginning  is  strangely 
touching,  and  full  of  the  deepest  humor  ; 
but  when  in  Titan  one  of  these  friends, 
who  now  calls  himself  Schoppe,  be- 
comes, as  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  finally  deranged  ;  the  psychological 
interest  is  intensified  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  genius. 

Schoppe's  madness  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of 
any  enthusiast,  and  of  a  far  more  terri- 
ble kind.  To  the  crazed  brain  of  the 
Spanish  gentleman  nothing  came  amiss, 
nothing  disturbed    him.     Giants  might 


turn  into  windmills,  ladies  into  peasant 
girls,  and  their  soft  hands  into  hard 
cords,  but  this  was  only  what  might  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  death  struggle  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  powers 
of  evil  enchantment  and  guile.  The 
madness  of  Schoppe  is  of  that  terrible 
kind  which  is  recognized  by  its  victim  ; 
and  surely,  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture, never  has  the  terrible  disease  been 
so  perfectly  portrayed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  machinery  of 
ventriloquism  and  jugglery  {diabelerie  in 
fact)  which  is  introduced  into  Titan  im- 
pairs its  beauty  and  does  not  help  the 
development  of  character,  but  with  this 
criticism  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree. 
These  fantastic,  but  quite  accountable 
appearances,  the  "  father  of  death,"  the 
inflated  figure  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
gas,  the  complicated  machinery  which, 
at  the  fated  moment,  animates  statues 
and  "  hearts  without  a  breast,"  the  Bald- 
head  and  his  madhouse  of  wax  figures, 
the  forgotten  burial-ground  in  the  mys- 
tic gardens  ;  all  these  are  not  only  full 
of  a  grotesque  humor,  but  actually  exert- 
ed a  powerful  influence  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  romance.  Events  such  as 
these  which  are  laughable  or  childish  to 
a  self-contained  mind,  are  productive  of 
surprising  and  terrible  results  when  seen 
through  the  medium  of  passion  or  of  ■ 
disordered  intellect.  At  a  certain  peri- 
od of  incipient  derangement,  a  very 
slight  apparent  violation  of  the  expected 
and  the  known  is  unspeakably  terrible, 
and  may  upset  irrevocably  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  mind.  When  the  mind  is 
struggling  to  retain  its  hold  upon  fact, 
and  to  do  its  duty,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
real,  there  is  a  sense  of  unspeakable 
wrong  and  injustice  when  the  real  seems 
to  change  its  nature  and  to  cease  to  be 
depended  upon.  Were  the  earth  as  firm 
as  adamant,  he  could  not  keep  his  step 
correctly  ;  but  when  the  earth  shifts  too, 
when  by  accident,  or  the  fantastic  ac- 
tion of  other  men,  or  by  villainous  de- 
sign, nature  seems  to  enter  into  the  plot, 
what  becomes  of  the  wretch,  then  ? 

In  Schoppe's  case  the  psychological 
study  is  appallingly  instructive.  The 
man  had  chosen 

"To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
And  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for 
all." 
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He  had  struggled  forward  after  infi- 
nite reality  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  human  brain  can  maintain  its  steadi- 
ness on  the  dizzy  ridge,  and  returned 
crazed  and  scared  from  the  glance  into 
the  p  it  itself.  He  had  despised  the 
common  realities  among  which  man  is 
meant  to  dwell  ;  he  had  neglected  nat- 
ure's teaching,  which  is  present  in 
every  mouthful  of  common  food  by 
which  the  brain  is  fed,  and  in  conse- 
quence nothing  is  real  to  him.  This  is 
the  most  terrible  form  of  insanity,  when 
the  sense  of  phantasm  is  present  at  every 
moment  to  the  victim.  He  himself  is 
phantasmal  ;  he  is  not  himself — some- 
where among  the  festivals  and  village 
maidens,  the  pleasant  meadows  and 
moist  hills  and  woods  of  his  native  land 
(that  blessed  sense  of  moisture  which  he 
can  never  feel),  there  is  another  and  a 
happy  being,  his  former  self — his  sane, 
his  collected  self — the  self  of  former 
years,  when  love  had  not  given  place  to 
irony,  nor  allowance  to  sarcasm  ;  the 
self  of  boyhood  and  of  youth,  when 
those  brilliant  guides  and  thoughts  of 
the  mind  were  fresh  and  innocent,  which 
have  since  led  him  such  a  wizard's 
Satanic  dance.  But  if  he  is  not  him- 
self, what  then  is  he  ?  Ah,  God  !  should 
he  ever  meet  that  other  one,  anywhere, 
face  to  face  ! 

It  is  surely  a  most  appropriate  func- 
tion of  genial  and  kindly  humor  to  point 
such  a  moral  as  this,  but  it  can  only  be 
very  seldom  that  a  genius  arises  equal  to 
the  dual  task.  I  incline  to  think  that  it 
will  be  found  the  most  surprising  fact  in 
literature  that  the  humorist  who  had 
such  a  childlike  fanciful  delight  in  sun- 
shine and  flowers,  whose  heart  melted 
with  love  to  God  and  tenderness  and 
sympathy  at  the  sight  of  every  living 
thing,  to  whom,  not  only  the  very  beasts, 
but  the  most  degraded  and  repulsive  of 
his  fellow-men  were  dear,  could  con- 
ceive and  execute  so  elaborate  and  care- 
ful a  study  of  a  mental  course  so  oppos- 
ed to  his  own.  It  is  not  a  sketch  mere- 
ly ;  Schoppe's  whole  life  and  conversa- 
tion is  before  us,  worked  out  in  the  full- 
est detail,  and  we  trace  step  by  step 
the  downward  course  of  a  nature  at  the 
bottom  genial  and  kindly,  but  whose 
very  geniality  is  alienated  by  the  want 
of  such  quality  in  others,  to  whom  the 
sarcastic  and  the  bitter  has  become  the 


food  and  sustenance,  not  the  corrective 
salt  of  the  mind.  With  its  grotesque- 
ness,  with  its  ludicrous  side,  with  its  ter- 
rific earnestness,  with  its  ghastly  terror, 
its  laughter  and  its  tears,  this  surely  must 
be  perfect  humor  if  such  can  be  found. 

"  Laughter  and  tears."  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  definition  of  humor, 
and  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  this 
juxtaposition  really  means.  We  read  of 
a  certain  incident,  and  we  laugh — Why  ? 
— because  the  incident  recalls  a  chain  of 
associated  ideas  connected  with  laughter 
in  past  years.  We  read  of  another  inci- 
dent, or  perhaps  the  same,  and  we  weep 
— Why  ? — because  the  incident  now  re- 
calls an  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  re- 
sults in  tears.  A  delicate  and  high  note 
is  struck  when  laughter  passes  into 
tears  ;  we  recognize  our  own  story  ;  the 
comic,  the  commonplace,  is  touched,  as 
it  has  been  some  time,  surely,  with  all 
of  us,  by  a  divine  emotion  ;  the  mystic 
chord  is  struck,  which  is  peopled  by  a 
magic  throng — the  sunlit  garden  of 
childhood,  the  first  ideal,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dead,  the  benign  influ- 
ences which  stand  within  the  portal, 
and  the  kindly  ritual  of  the  hearth. 

I  have  said  "  the  pleasing  melan- 
choly which  results  in  tears,"  for  we 
must  decide  what  tears  mean. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  in  a  most 
often-quoted  line,  speaks  of 

"  Thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears," 

And  another,  perhaps  equally  great,  has 
called  such  tears  as  these  "  idle," 
though  at  the  same  moment  he  says  that 
they  spring  from  the 

"  Depths  of  some  divine  despair." 

Le^  us  think  what  we  mean  when  we 
glibly  quote  these  words.  What  are 
these  things  which  "lie  too  deep  for 
tears"  ? 

One  thing,  indeed,  we  know — crush- 
ing sorrow — no  man  ever  wept  at  that. 
No  man  ever  wept  at  the  apprehension 
that  what  was  dearest  to-  him  would  be 
taken  away  ;  nor  did  he  weep  even 
when  it  was  so  taken  :  and  none  ever 
wept  under  a  still  more  terrible  visita- 
tion, the  misgiving  at  life's  lesson,  which 
is  despair.  The  lady  who  could  find  no 
tears  for  the  crushing  blow  which  des- 
olated her  life,   weeps  at  the  sight  of 
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her  infant  child.  For  these  crushing 
sorrows,  either  of  our  own  or  others, 
are,  happily,  not  part  of  our  daily  lives, 
and  have  no  chords  of  association  con- 
necting them  with  a 'happy  past.  They 
stand  aside,  like  gaunt  Erinnyes,  and 
our  heart-strings  feel  no  responsive 
tremor  to  their  touch. 

It  would  seem  then  that  it  is  these 
thoughts  which  do  not  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  with  which  we  have  to  do  ;  and  I 
think  that  we  shall  soon  see  how  near 
akin  is  laughter  to  such  genial  benefi- 
cent tears.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
laughter — the  innocent  laugh  of  the 
child,  easily  turned,  by  the  by,  to  tears  ; 
the  drunken  laugh  of  the  fool — and  have 
we  not  heard  of  maudlin  tears  ? — and 
the  laugh  of  the  cynic.  In  the  same 
way  there  are  different  kinds  of  tears — , 
tears  of  passion,  tears  of  grief,  tears  of 
tenderness.  All  these  have  one  source, 
association  of  idea  ;  the  sole  difference 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  idea  evoked. 

It  is  a  subject  that  would  lead  us  into 
discursive  paths,  but  one  thing  seems 
pretty  certain,  that  Cervantes*  master- 
piece, which,  at  its  first  appearance, 
was  received  with  shrieks  of  laughter, 
will  come  in  the  end  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  saddest  books  ever  written. 
Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  the  emo- 
tion which  displays  itself  sometimes  in 
laughter  and  sometimes  in  tears  is,  in 
fact,  one  and  the  same  ?  When  we 
think  over  various  humorous  scenes  we 
begin  to  wonder  where  the  laughter  is. 
When  Don  Quixote,  believing  himself 
the  victim  of  enchantment,  sits  steadily 
through  the  dark  night  upon  his  horse, 
whose  hind  legs  Sancho  has  tied  to  a 
tree  so  that  his  master  may  not  move 
forward  to  confront  the  fearful  unknown 
danger  in  front  of  them,  you  may  look 
at  the  scene  through  Sancho's  eyes  even, 
and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  smile 
will  be  faint  and  the  seriousness   deep. 

For  the  thoughts  which  move  the 
nerves  of  laughter,  also,  the  quality  of 
association  slightly  changed,  stir  the 
source  of  tears.  The  incongruities  of 
life,  when  first  they  strike  the  mental 
retina,  have  the  effect  of  surprise  and 
cause  laughter,  but,  when  familiar,  are 
associated  with  ideas  of  tenderness  which 
have  lain  long  in  deep  remembrance. 
The  idea  of  Don  Quixote  with  his 
horse's  legs  tied,  strikes  the  brain  of  one 
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man  as  a  ludicrous  one.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  such  things,  the 
like  ideas,  as  we  say,  tickle  him  ;  this 
tickling  sensation  and  the  consequent 
laughter  are  pleasant  to  him,  therefore 
instinctively  he  repeats  the  process. 
To  another  man  this  selfsame  idea  sug- 
gests other  associations.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  realities  of  life, 
its  incongruities  and  littlenesses,  from  the 
pathetic  side,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
so  doing,  and  curiously  this  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, acting  by  association,  does  not  pro- 
duce laughter.  The  idea  is  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium  as  before,  but  instead 
of  being  transmitted  thence  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  mouth  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
ducts  of  the  eyes.  In  the  far-off  pre- 
historic age,  tears,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  became  the  form  by  which 
sorrow  was  expressed,  and  consequently 
that  sensibility — what  we  may  call  the 
nerve  of  tenderness,  or  what  the  last 
century  would  call  the  "  tear  of  sensi- 
bility"— which  realizes  thoughts  akin  to 
sorrow,  takes  the  same  course.  "  As  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,"  says  Mr. 
Addison,  "  my  heart  naturally  overflows 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  multitude,  insomuch 
that  at  any  public  solemnities  I  cannot 
forbear  expressing  my  joy,  with  tears 
that  have  stolen  doivn  my  cheeks. ' ' 

These  two  perceptions  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  pathetic,  this  sympathy  with 
the  passing  joy  of  a  people  to  whom  sor- 
row is  a  familiar  guest,  is  what  we  mean 
by  perfect  humor.  It  is  the  most  deli- 
cate feeling  we  experience.  It  is  laugh- 
ter purified,  gayety  refined  into  a  joy  of 
tenderness,  and  peace,  and  love — as  we 
frequently  observe  a  joyful  cheerfulness 
among  people  who  have  known  sorrow. 
For  tenderness  and  sympathy,  being  the 
highest  joy,  take  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression as  the  sorrow  which  is  their 
source  and  sustenance  ;  and  so  com- 
pletely is  this  the  case  that  it  is  scarcely 
an  hyperbole  to  say  that  in  a  perfectly 
joyful  world,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  joy. 

There  is  still  one  question  before  us. 
If  humor  be  what  we  have  claimed  for 
it,  not  mere  farce  but  a  depicting  of  the 
whole  of  human  life,  then  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  highest  literature  should  be 
found  to  contain  it.  We  should  expect 
to  find  it  everywhere,  that  it  should 
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satisfy  all  that  desire  which  a  reading  in 
theology,  or  philosophy,  or  science,  or 
history,  or  a  study  in  art  has  created  in 
man  ;  are  there  then  any  great  books, 
or  still  more  any  great  forces  of  human 
life  which  seem  devoid  of  it  ?  Is  there 
any  humor  in  the  Gospels  ?  This  is  a 
dilemma  that  must  be  faced,  for  if 
humor  be  life  itself  how  can  human  life 
in  its  highest  development  dispense  with 
it? 

In  the  sixty-eighth  Spectator,  Addison 
says,  speaking  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
"  with  what  strokes  of  Nature,  1  had 
almost  said  of  Humor,  has  he  described 
a  treacherous  friend."  If  humor  is 
nature  then — if  the  laughter  in  it  is  only 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  seriousness 
which  is  the  highest  joy,  to  that  joy 
which  Mr.  x\ddison  says  he  could  not 
forbear  expressing  by  tears  at  the  sight 
of  the  solemnities  and  enjoyments  of 
men,  then  we  may  remember  that 
though  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  laugh- 
ter in  the  story  of  the  Cross,  yet  this 
familiar  phrase  reminds  us  that  it  was  by 
story,  that  the  world  was  won  to  God  ; 
and,  if  words  mean  anything,  we  must 
mean  by  this,  that  it  was  because  man- 
kind recognized  its  own  nature  in  the 
preaching  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
that  it  was  attracted  by  it.  One  of  the 
many  brilliant  epigrams  with  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  enriched  the  lan- 
guage, is  that  in  which  he  described  relig- 
ion as  "  conduct  touched  by  emotion." 
It  was  the  emotion  born  of  the  daily  re- 
lations of  human  life  which  men  found 
satisfied  in  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  patient  tendency  of  a  slow  de- 
velopment had  prepared  men  to  recog- 
nize the  kind  of  God  of  which  they  had 
need  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  forces  were  working  to  this  end, 
which  deserve  scientific  examination  as 
much  as  any  that  at  present  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  physical  schools. 
The  origin  of  all  religion  is  in  the 
needs  and  incidents  of  daily  life. 
All  emotion,  that  is  all  love  and  passion, 
springs  from  the  same  source.  No 
form  of  religion  ever  succeeded  which 
did  not  spring  from  these  incidents, 
which  did  not  pretend  at  least  to  satisfy 
these  needs. 

It  was  no  new  idea  that  God  should 
take  upon  Him  the  form  of  man.  Be- 
ginning probably  with  a  healthy  enjoy- 


ment of  the  beauty  of  life,  men  formed 
the  conception  that  the  gods  themselves 
must  desire  to  share  it.  But,  as  the  sor- 
rowful predominates  in  most  lives,  this 
idea  grew  imperceptibly  into  a  nobler 
one,  that  the  God  became  incarnate  to 
bring  healing  and  help.  This  was  the 
form  which  the  cultus  of  Apollo  took 
among  the  Greeks,  and  at  last,  in  the 
Scandinavian  Balder,  we  get  the  idea 
that  the  God  was  incarnate  and  then 
died. 

In  these,  and  such  as  these,  the 
notion  was  of  a  God — great  and  glori- 
ous— but  the  preachers  of  the  Cross 
told,  indeed,  of  a  Healer,  but  of  a  re- 
jected Heeler.  They  told  of  a  house- 
less wanderer,  of  harlots  and  sinners,  of 
shepherds,  and]sowers,  and  fishermen,  of 
•the  wine-press  and  vine-dressers,  of 
father  and  mother  and  of  family  life,  of 
marriage  and  festival,  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friend.  They  spoke  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  failure  and  of  unrecognized 
death.  Then  men  saw  in  all  this  some- 
thing different  from  the  bright  sun-god 
of  the  Hellenes,  or  the  Fated  Balder  of 
the  chivalrous  north,  and  said  with 
whispered  breath  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other,  "  This  is  the  God  we  need." 
And  the  same  magic  is  working  lo  the 
present  day.  The  book  which,  in  the 
present  century,  has  had  the  greatest 
sale  of  all  others  is  John  Keble's 
Christian  Year,  and  why  ?  Because, 
across  the  poetic  Fantaisie  *  of  flow- 
ers, and  woods,  and  winds,  and  hills,  we 
trace  the  passion-play  of  a  suffering, 
self-denying  life  and  death.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  God  are  upon  earth  and 
among  earthly  things 

..."  Beside  our  paths  and  homes, 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow." 

And  if  Ifis  feet  are  torn  and  bleeding  by 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  the  purple 
stains  upon  the  flower  tissues  that  form 
our  home-garlands  prove  only  that  we 
are  His  kin. 

But,  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  humor 
in  the  Gospels .''  "  What  strokes  of 
nature,  if  not  of  humor,"  to  use  Mr. 
Addison's  words  again,  may  we  find  in 
the  story,  let  us  sa)',  of  the  prodigal 
son  ?     What,  in  the  light  of  the  modern 

*  ''Fantaisie"  is  the  name  of  a  prince's 
garden  in  Jean  Paul. 
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conception  of  humor,  will  come  out  of 
this? 

Here,  surely,  there  is  no  want  of  real 
life — of  low  life,  even.  Here  is  a  wild 
young  scamp,*  as  like  Tom  Jones  as 
heart  could  wish.  Here  is  ingratitude, 
forgetfulness  of  parents,  riotous  living, 
taverns,  harlots,  what  not  ?  Then  beg- 
gary and  feeding  swine  and  living  upon 
husks.  Then,  when  evil-living  is  found 
not  to  answer,  penitence — like  Tom 
Jones  again. 

And  "  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  his  father  saw  him,"  along  the 
stony  road  beneath  the  vine-clad  hills. 
Who  can  tell  us  how  often  the  father's 
eyes  had  gazed  longingly  down  the  road 
since  his  son's  figure,  gay,  reckless  of 
the  benefits  just  bestowed,  accompanied 
by  servants,  eager  for  the  pleasures  of* 
the  world,  had  vanished  from  his  sight  ? 
Now,  at  last,  after  so  long  waiting  and 
looking,  he  sees,  in  the  far  distance,  a 
very  different  sight.  He  sees  a  solitai'y 
figure,  worn  and  bent  down,  in  rags, 
dragging  on  its  weary  steps  ;  how  could 
the  old  man's  gaze  expect  such  a  sight 
as  this  ?  Nevertheless,  his  father  knew 
him,  "  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck." 
He  did  not  wait  for  any  accents  of  re- 
pentance, nor  did  he  enforce  any  moral 
precepts  which  might  advantage  pos- 
terity. "  He  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kiss- 
ed him."     Foolish  old  father  ! 

Tom  Jones  is  brought  in.  He  goes 
to  the  iDath.  The  familiar  feeling  of 
luxury  comes  over  him  once  more.  He 
is  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  has  a  gold  ring 
placed  upon  his  finger  ;  the  past  seems 
an  evil  dream.  Then  the  fatted  calf  is 
killed.  The  banquet  is  spread  and  there 
is  festivity,  music,  and  dancing  girls. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
light, some  trouble  passes  over  the  old 
man's  face  ;  his  eldest  son  is  not  in  his 
place,  and  they  bring  him  word  that  he  is 
without,  and  refuses  to  come  in.     Some 


perception  of  a  neglected  truth  passes 
through  the  father's  mind,  he  rises  and 
goes  out — "  Therefore  came  his  father 
out  and  entreated  him." 

The  eldest  son  had  been  out  all  day 
working  in  the  vineyards  :  all  his  life  had 
been  one  long  performance  of  duty,  taken 
for  granted,  and,  therefore,  unpraised 
and  unrecognized.  In  how  many 
households  will  silent  witness  be  borne 
that  this  is  real  life — the  gentle  and 
obedient  service  overlooked,  nay,  more 
than  this,  the  cross  word  or  hasty  tem- 
per vented  where  there  is  no  fear  that  it 
will  be  returned. 

"  All  these  years  have  I  served  thee 
.  .  .  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid, 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends."  I  am  a  man  like  others, 
gayety  and  feasting  are  pleasant  to  me, 
as  to  them. 

A  look  of  perplexed,  but  growing  in- 
sight comes  into  the  father's  face. 
"  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine." 

This  is  all  very  well,  still  he  is  con- 
scious that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  eldest  son,  too.  But  his  lost  son 
— his  wayward,  and  therefore  loved, 
son — is  come  agaiti. 

"It  is  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again."  We  can 
see  the  pitiful,  pleading  look  in  the  old 
man's  eyes — "  thy  brother  was  dead  !" 

Yes,  Addison  must  be  right.  Nature 
and  humor  cannot  be  far  apart.  The 
source  and  spring  of  humor  is  human 
life.  Its  charm  consists  not  merely  in 
laughter,  or  even  in  joy,  but  in  the  stir- 
ring of  those  sympathies  and  associations 
which  exist  invariably  in  the  race,  for 
we  inherit  a  woild-life  and  a  religion, 
the  earth-springs  of  whose  realities  lie, 
perchance,  too  deep  for  laughter,  but 
not.  Heaven  be  thanked,  too  deep  for 
tears. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


BRAZIL  AND  HER  RAILWAYS. 
BY    CHARLES    WARING. 


The  notable  advance,  in  recent  years, 
in  the  value  of  British  securities  of  the 
more  solid  kind,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much    discussion.     That    advance   has 


not  only  been  large  but  gradual,  and 
the  prudent  investor  has  been  perplexed 
to  account  for  it.  One  operating  cause, 
which  may  readily  prove  to  have  been 
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the  chief  one,  has  been  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  It  is  now,  however,  more 
generally  admitted  that  the  enhancement 
of  the  values  of  home  and  colonial  se- 
curities has  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  distrust  of  the  securities  of  foreign 
countries.  There  has  assuredly  been 
reason  for  such  distrust.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  years  preceding  the  panic  of 
1875  was  a  spurious  prosperity.  Our 
foreign  trade  had  been  enormous  and 
prices  had  been  high.  Great  Britain 
manufactured,  produced,  exported,  and 
sold  large  quantities  of  merchandise  at 
apparently  a  large  profit  ;  she  even  re- 
ceived payment  for  her  goods  in  cash. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  herself 
provided  the  money.  The  purchases  of 
the  foreigner  in  the  English  market, 
which  enriched  the  Exchequer  and 
caused  trade  to  be  driven  at  high  pres- 
sure, were  made  with  English  money — 
with  the  proceeds  of  English  loans  to 
foreign  governments  and  subscriptions 
to  foreign  enterprises.  The  enterprises 
for  the  most  part  proved  profitless  ;  the 
foreign  governments  into  whose  coffers 
our  capital  had  gone,  either  through 
poverty  or  dishonesty,  have  not  paid  the 
interest  on  their  debts.  The  result  was 
an  amount  of  disaster  sufficient  to  alarm 
that  least  discriminating  and  most  care- 
less speculator  in  the  world,  the  English 
investor.  Distrust,  as  has  been  said, 
of  all  foreign  securities  succeeded  the 
previous  excess  of  confidence.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  feeling  should  be 
carried  to  the  other  extreme,  and  that, 
in  the  remembrance  of  numerous  de- 
faults, we  should  have  forgotten  the  few 
instances  of  the  punctilious  fulfilment  of 
engagements.  In  short,  investors  have, 
in  this  respect,  used  no  discrimination. 
The  absence  of  this  quality  has  resulted 
in  a  short-sighted  policy,  unjust  on  the 
one  hand  to  some  of  our  best  customers, 
and  prejudicial,  on  the  other,  to  the  in- 
vestor. To  place  all  foreign  loans  and 
enterprises  under  the  ban  of  one  univer- 
sal condemnation  has  been  equally  im- 
politic and  inequitable.  For  of  foreign 
states  there  are  the  honest  as  well  as  the 
dishonest,  the  solvent  as  well  as  the  in- 
solvent ;  while  England,  least  of  all 
nations,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  of  the  former,  or  to  relinquish 
the  profitable  employment  of  her  capital 
in  legitimate  foreign  enterprise. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  millions  loaned 
or  invested  abroad  in  the  few  years  of 
inflation,  the  greater  portion  went  to  the 
New  World,  and  was  sent  there  with 
disastrous  results.  Even  the  United 
States,  solvent  as  a  country,  has  failed  to 
pay  interest  on  a  great  portion  of  the 
British  capital  then  invested  in  her  rail- 
roads. And  while  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Great  Republic,  most  of 
the  other  States — Mexico  and  Peru, 
Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Costa  Rica 
and  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay — 
have  become  synonymous  for  repudia- 
tion or  insolvency.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  ordinary  investor  lumps 
together  all  South  American  securities, 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent. 
He  forgets  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  default — that  three  of  the  States, 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Brazil,  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  en- 
gagements. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  dispel  these  fallacies  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  foreign  countries  habitually  applying 
for  English  capital  for  industrial  enter- 
prises. Such  an  inquiry,  if  thorough 
in  its  nature  and  helped  by  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  should  result  in 
showing  how  far  our  confidence  has  a 
substantial  basis.  What,  therefore,  I 
now  propose  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
empire  of  Brazil  is  to  describe  its  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  especially  its  rail- 
ways, their  present  position  and  future 
prospects  ;  and  to  supplement  this  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  its  resources.  Such  a  study  will,  at 
all  events,  prove  a  useful  guide  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  will  help  them  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  Brazil  as  a  field  for  the  employment 
of  Britisl^  capital.  In  selecting  this  one 
country  for  the  inquiry,  I  have  no  desire 
to  disparage  the  prospects  offered  by 
either  Chili  or  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. But  the  former  is,  at  the  moment, 
in  some  little  financial  confusion  in  con- 
sequence of  ihe  war  with  Peru.  The 
extent,  too,  of  Chilian  territory  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  her  prosperity  is 
relatively  dependent  too  much  on  the 
production  of  copper.  The  resources 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  are  un- 
doubtedly    boundless  ;  but,    compared 
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with  Brazil,  its  government  is  unsettled. 
Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  not 
only  unlimited  resources,  but  resources 
of  the  most  varied  nature,  and  also  en- 
joys the  advantage  of  a  settled  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
such  as  few  countries  but  our  own  can 
boast. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  lies  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on 
the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  along  which  it  has  a  coast-line  ex- 
tending from  four  degrees  above  the 
equator,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
in  the  north,  to  thirty-three  degrees 
south,  within  300  miles  of  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Plate.  The  length  of  this 
coast-line  is  nearly  4000  miles.  The 
country  has  the  great  width  of  2600 
miles  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  It  narrows  considerably  toward 
its  northern  frontier,  while  toward  the 
south  the  width  gradually  diminishes  to 
a  comparative  strip  of  land  lying  between 
the  River  Uruguay  and  the  sea,  and  bor- 
dered by  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  This 
territory  of  3,200,000  square  miles  is  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  great 
lakes.  Two  magnificent  mountain 
chains  rise  behind  the  capital,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  extend,  the  one  over  500 
miles  toward  the  north  and  the  other 
250  miles  southward,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 
These  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
low-lying  sea-coast,  and,  unlike  Euro- 
pean ranges,  descend  on  the  other  side 
only  one  third  of  their  height,  forming 
an  interior  plateau  elevated  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  offering  ex- 
traordinary, if  as  yet  only  little  devel- 
oped, pastoral  resources.  This  im- 
mense plateau,  which  rolls  away  south- 
ward in  gentle  undulations  and  a  grad- 
ual slope  toward  the  great  rivers,  is 
broken  by  another  mountain  range,  ex- 
tending from  the  frontier  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernambuco,  near  the  equator, 
across  the  entire  empire,  having  other 
minor  ranges  connected  with  it.  This 
lofty  mountain  chain  divides  the  country 
into  two  immense  watersheds  ;  the 
northern  one  being  drained  by  numerous 
rivers  into  the  great  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  which  is  within  Brazilian 
territory,  and  the  other  to  the  south, 
into  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay. 


The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  surpassing  fer- 
tility. The  climate  of  the  northern 
provinces.  Para,  Maranham,  Pernam- 
buco, and  Bahia,  is  tropical  ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  places,  the  altitude  of  the 
country  makes  them  unusually  healthy, 
as  tropical  districts.  The  southern  prov- 
inces, Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
Parana,  are  all  extremely  healthy,  and 
offer  every  advantage  in  this  respect  to 
European  immigration.  The  capital, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  harbors  in  the  world.  While 
the  northern  provinces  give  tropical  prod- 
ucts, and  specially  sugar  and  cotton  in 
great  abundance,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  every  variety  of  crops.  It  furnishes 
coffee,  the  principal  staple  of  Brazil,  in 
enormous  quantities.  Sugar,  too,  has 
lately  been  cultivated  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Cotton,  also  an  industry  of  recent 
growth — dating,  in  fact,  from  the  cotton 
famine — now  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  from  the-  south,  as  it  has 
always  done  from  the  north.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  yield  of  it  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  Every  kind  of  grain 
can  be  successfully  raised,  in  such  abun- 
dance, indeed,  that  maize  yields  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  fold,  and 
wheat  from  thirty  to  seventy  fold.  The 
slopes  of  the  great  mountains  and  the 
southern  plains  have  an  ample  growth 
of  succulent  grass,  admirably  adapting 
them  for  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  of 
every  kind.  The  export  of  jerked  beef 
and  hides  has  always  been  the  principal 
trade  of  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  the  market  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now 
supplied  with  prime  beef  from  the  sierras 
of  San  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  so 
great,  that  while  its  capital  may  be  said 
to  be  as  yet  untouched,  its  ultimate  re- 
sources are  practically  inexhaustible. 
In  the  foregoing  enumeration  I  have  not 
included  all  the  provinces  by  name. 
The  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  for  ex- 
ample, which  lies  on  the  confines  of 
Bolivia,  is  practically  a  new  country. 
Then,  again,  going  north,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  form  a  notion  of  the  produc- 
tiveness, in  the  future,  of  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  only  in  re- 
cent years  that  any  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of 
the  empire.  A  special  interest  is  added 
to  our  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  the 
money  furnished  by  English  capitalists 
has  been  applied  largely,  if  not  solely, 
to  such  development,  in  increasing  the 
means  of  communication  and  transport 
between  the  different  centres  of  industry 
and  the  seaboard. 

As  regards  population,  the  number  of 
people,  which  was  reckoned  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  in 
1824  at  4,500,000,  is  now  estimated  to 
exceed  11,500,000,  a  number  which  only 
suffices  to  people  sparsely  a  fringe  of  the 
coast-line  and  the  more  favored  provin- 
ces of  the  south.  Thus,  in  1872, 
Minas  Geraes  contained  1,500,000  in- 
habitants ;  San  Paulo,  838,000  ;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  455,000  ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  inclusive  of  the 
capital  itself,  1,050,000  inhabitants. 
As  to  the  polity  and  progress  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  time  Brazil  ceased  to  be 
a  Portuguese  colony,  its  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  advance  has  been 
continuous  and  considerable.  The  rev- 
enue, which  in  1826  was  only  £604,000, 
is  now  £12,896,000  ;  while  its  external 
trade,  which  has  now  reached  £36.756, 
150,  was  then  little  over  £2,250,000. 
In  1823,  185,000  bags  of  coffee  were  ex- 
ported from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1880 
the  export  had  increased  to  3,513,368 
bags.  Since  the  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent emperor,  in  1840,  to  the  present 
day,  the  empire  has  progressed  uniform- 
ly in  civilization.  A  considerable  sum 
is  now  devoted  by  the  Government  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  the 
support  of  institutions  devoted  to  tech- 
nical and  special  teaching  ;  while  in  the 
capital  alone  an  additional  sum  of  £100, 
800  is  annually  applied  to  primary  and 
gratuitous  education.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  country  is,  as  I  have 
said,  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  It 
possesses  ,a  representative  government, 
guided  by  the  Emperor,  operating 
through  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
a  responsible  Ministry.  The  electoral 
system  is  based  on  a  liberal  franchise, 
which  has  been  recently  changed  from 
an  indirect  to  a  direct  mode  of  election, 
thus  increasing  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  constitution.  While  inter- 
nal tranquillity  has  thus  been  assured, 
religious  intolerance,   once  a  source  of 


political  disquiet,  has  decreased. 
The  opposition  to  civil  marriage 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  One 
other  difficult  question,  slavery,  has 
also  been  faced  with  courage,  and  treat- 
ed from  an  enlightened  point  of  view. 
The  slave  trade  itself  was  wholly  sup- 
pressed thirty  years  ago,  while  a  law  was 
passed  which  has  made  the  children  of 
slaves  free,  and  this  has  now  been  in 
operation  over  eleven  years.  The  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is,  in  fact,  publicly 
condemned,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  named  the  number  of  slaves  has 
diminished,  and  now  only  represents  a 
tenth  of  the  total  population,  the  rest  of 
which  enjoy  unrestricted  political  free- 
dom and  a  large  share  of  social  equal- 
ity- 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 

the  features  and  condition  of  the 
country,  I  will  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  position  and  prospects  of  its  chief 
industrial  undertaking — the  system  of 
railways.  The  railways  of  Bra?il  may 
be  divided  into  three  series  or  groups. 
The  first  group  comprises  the  lines  for 
which  a  government  guarantee  was  vot- 
ed in  1852,  1855,  and  1857,  and  may 
be  called  the  experimental  series.  The 
second  group  is  a  growth  from  the  first, 
consisting  of  minor  and  branch  lines, 
built  and  equipped  with  native  capital, 
and  in  so  much  of  less  interest  to  us. 
The  third  group  or  series  comprises  the 
railways  lately  built,  and  mostly  in 
course  of  construction,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  24th  September,  1873,  issued 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  decree 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  first 
series.  The  aim  of  the  latest  measure 
is  to  furnish  each  province  with  the  nded- 
ful  communication,  and  the  funds  for 
the  purpose  have  been  readily  found  in 
this  country. 

The  first  series  of  railways,  on  the 
capital  of  which  the  State  guaranteed  a 
minimum  interest  of  seven  per  cent  for 
thirty  years,  comprised  three  separate 
lines  in  the  provinces  of  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  San  Paulo  respectively.  In 
the  former  province,  the  Recife*  and 
Sao  Francisco  railway  runs  from  Cinco 
Pontas,  near  the  port  of  Pernambuco, 

*  "  Recife,"  I  should  explain,  is  literally 
"reef,"  and  is  an  alternative  name  for  the  port 
commercially  known  as  "  Pernambuco." 
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south-westerly,  terminating  on  the  River 
Una.  It  traverses  a  sugar  district,  hav- 
ing stations  about  four  miles  apart.  Its 
length  is  seventy-seven  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  total  capital  is  £1,285,660.  The 
Bahia  and  Sao  Salvador  railway  starts 
from  the  city  of  Bahia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  and  the  second  largest  city  of 
the  empire,  traversing  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  districts  to  the 
town  of  Alagoinhas.  Its  length  is 
seventy-seven  miles,  and  the  guaranteed 
capital  £1,800,000.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion that  both  these  lines  should,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  names,  be  continu- 
ed to  the  River  Sao  Francisco,  making  a 
junction  above  the  falls,  and  tapping  the 
immense  inland  district  served  by  that 
waterway.  Any  extension  is,  however, 
likely  to  be  a  work  of  the  distant  future. 
The  San  Paulo  railway  has  a  capital  of 
£2,650,000,  and  enjoys  a  government 
guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  for  ninety 
years  from  1858.  It  starts  from  the 
port  of  Santos,  from  which  cotton  and 
other  produce  is  largely  shipped,  is  car- 
ried up  the  acclivity  .of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  city  of  San  Paulo,  and 
thence  to  its  termination  at  Jundiahy, 
from  which,  however,  the  route  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  native  company.  The 
length  of  the  railway  is  eighty-six  and  a 
half  miles.  The  total  capital  of  these 
three  guaranteed  lines  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
•£5,735,660. 

Besides  these  railways,  the  concessions 
for  which  were  given  to  English  com- 
panies, the  Government  decreed,  at  the 
same  time,  the  construction  of  the  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo  line.  This  railway  has, 
since  its  completion,  been  worked  by 
the  Government,  and  now  returns  to  it 
eight  per  cent  on  the  large  capital  of 
£24,000  per  mile  expended  in  its  con- 
struction. It  starts  from  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, traverses  the  most  important  part  of 
the  province  to  E  Barra  do  Pirahy, 
where  it  branches  to  the  province  of  San 
Paulo  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes  on  the  other.  Its  construction 
involved  great  engineering  skill  and 
much  labor.  The  length  in  operation  is 
426  miles,  and  sixty-five  miles  are  under 
construction.  The  cost,  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  State,  amounted  to 
£10,000,000. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  subsidized  lines,  and  before 
traffic  was  developed,  the  guaranteed  in- 
terest had  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
Imperial  treasury.  Traffics  have  since 
so  largely  increased,  that  the  net  reve- 
nues are  sufficient  for  the  most  part  to 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  govern- 
ment guarantee.  One  of  them,  the  San 
Paulo,  contributes  a  profit  to  the  State. 
It  last  year  paid  a  dividend  of  10^  per 
cent  on  its  capital,  and  handed  to  the 
Treasury  £57,902  ;  being  one  half  of 
the  net  receipts  over  and  above  8  per 
cent  upon  its  capital,  to  which  payment 
the  Government  is  entitled  until  it  is  re- 
imbursed for  all  advances  previously 
made  under  the  guarantee.  In  consid- 
ering the  financial  results  of  the  first 
series,  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo  line  may  fairly  be  in- 
cluded. If  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  actual  net  income  of  this 
line  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  if 
borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  as  it  virtually 
is,  we  have  an  annual  income  from  this 
source  of  £336,490  ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  San 
Paulo  line,  we  have  a  total  of  £394,392 
as  against  a  total  annual  liability  of  the 
Government  of  £391,783  ;  thus  showing 
that  the  liability  of  the  State  on  the  first 
series  is  more  than  covered  by  the  sum 
of  £2609  per  annum.  There  is  a  word 
more  to  be  said  on  this  head.  Of  the 
two  lines  which  still  require  State  sup- 
port, the  claims  of  the  Bahia  line  alone 
are  important.  The  idea  of  reaching 
the  falls  of  the  Sao  Francisco  was  grand, 
but  impracticable.  It  has  unfortunately 
prejudiced  the  companies,  for  the 
route  taken  was  not  direct  to  the  chief 
area  of  production.  The  lines  project- 
ed and  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
two  provinces  are  happily  not  open  to 
this  objection. 

After  the  complete  opening  of  these 
trunk  lines,  about  the  year  1862,  the 
second  group  or  series  was  commenced. 
This  consists  of  an  entire  network  of 
provincial  lines,  forming  extensions  and 
branches  of  the  main  lines,  and  con- 
structed by  Brazilian  enterprise  and 
Brazilian  capital,  without  any  Imperial 
guarantee.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  companies  enjoy  provincial 
guarantees  of  a  moderate  amount.  Of 
these  railways,  established  without  Impe- 
rial aid,  details    would    occupy    much 
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space,  and  would  scarcely  help  our  in- 
quiry. I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to 
say  of  them  that  many  of  the  lines  are 
now  earning  from  7  to  10  per  cent  on 
their  capital,  and  that  the  total  length  is 
2305  miles,  of  which  1382  miles  are  in 
operation,  and  923  miles  under  con- 
struction. 

By  the  law  of  the  24th  September, 
1873,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  construction  of  the  third 
group  or  series  was  decreed.  It  autho- 
rized the  construction  of  twelve  rail- 
ways in  the  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Government  undertaking  to 
guarantee  interest  at  7  per  cent  for 
thirty  years  upon  12,500,000  of  capital 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  construc- 
tion. The  distribution  among  the  sev- 
eral provinces  has  been  made  on  the 
equitable  principle  of  giving  to  each  an 
amount  of  railway  communication  in 
proportion  to  its  population  and  neces- 
sities. Like  the  railways  comprising  the 
first  series,  these  lines  are  designed  to 
supply  the  main  arterial  communications 
between  the  productive  centres  and  the 
seaports  of  the  different  districts  ;  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  series,  that  private  enter- 
prise will  supply  subsidiary  lines.  The 
following  are  the  twelve  railways  con- 
structed, or  under  construction,  under 
this  decree  : 

The  Great  Western  of  Brazil,  in  the 

province  of  Pernambuco  ;    length, 

60  miles  ;  capital,  £562,000. 
The  Conde  d'Eu,  in  the  province  of 

Parahyba  ;    length,  75  miles  ;  capi- 
tal, £675,000. 
The  Campos  and  Carangola,   in  the 

province  of  Rio  de  Janiero  ;  length, 

215  miles  ;  capital,  £675,000. 
The    Imperial  Central    of   Bahia,    in 

that  province  ;  length  187!  miles  ; 

capital,  £1,462,500. 
The  Minas  and  Rio,  in  the  province 

of     Minas    Geraes  ;     length      106 

miles  ;  capital,  £1,816,875. 
The  Donna  Theresa  Christina,  in  the 

province     of      Santa     Catharina  ; 

length,  73  miles  ;  capital,  £713,238. 
The    Natai    and   Nova   Cruz,    in  the 

province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  ; 

length,  75  miles  ;   capital,  £618,300. 
The    Alagoas,    in    the    province    of 

Maceio  ;  length,  55  miles  ;  capital, 

£512,212. 


The  San  Paulo  and  Rio,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of    San    Paulo  ;     length     145 
m.iles  ;  capital,  £1,200,000. 
The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railways,  in 
that  province  ;  length,   30c  miles  ; 
capital,  £2,700,367. 
The  Quarahin  and  Itaqui,  also  in  the 
above  province  ;  length  124  miles  ; 
capital,  £675,000. 
The    Companie    Generale    (Parana), 
in  the  province  of  Parana  ;  length, 
68  miles  ;  capital,  £889,508. 
Total  mileage,  1483.     Total  guaran- 
teed capital,  £12,500,000. 

I  should  perhaps  observe  that  the 
first  eight  in  the  above  list  have  already 
been  successfully  issued  in  London. 

With  the  third  series,  the  approximate 
length  of  both  guaranteed  and  unguar- 
anteed railways  in  Brazil  is  4400  miles, 
of  which  2500  miles  are  already  in 
operation  and  1900  miles  in  construction 
or  planned.  The  cost  of  the  construct- 
ed portion  has  been  an  average  of  about 
£12,700  per  mile.  Out  of  the  2500 
miles  now  working,  most  of  which,  al- 
though some  are  only  recently  construct- 
ed, are  earning  good  dividends,  made 
up  in  some  instances  with  the  aid  of  the 
government  guarantee,  over  1400  miles 
have,  been  worked  for  some  years,  and 
earn  an  average  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
per  annum.  It  will  be  observed  that 
both  groups  of  railways  guaranteed  by 
the  State  have  been  established  on  a 
principle  of  equity  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  obtain  main  routes  of  traffic 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  insure,  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  cheapest  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  transit  for  his  products 
to  the  seaports.  I  should  add  that 
when  the  Government,  in  18^5,  under- 
took the  liability  of  £391,783  per  annum 
involved  in  the  guarantee  of  interest  on 
the  first  series,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
only  £4,194,200.  With  this  revenue 
rapidly  increasing  the  State  was  well 
able  to  support  the  burden  until  the 
railways  became  self-supporting.  More- 
over, the  railways  themselves  materially 
helped  to  increase  the  revenue  ;  for  it 
goes  without  saying  that  their  construc- 
tion has  incalculably  increased  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Having  now  learned    the   character, 
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cost,  and  revenues  of  the  entire  net- 
work of  railways  in  the  empire,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  note  how  large  a  share 
Great  Britain  has  taken  in  the  work. 
The  participation  of  other  countries  in 
it  has  been  so  small,  that  it  may  be  said 
England  has  practically  accomplished 
the  whole  of  it.  From  the  declaration 
of  Brazilian  independence  to  the  present 
time,  England  has  been  the  moneyed 
partner  of  Brazil.  The  loans  of  the  em- 
pire have  been  subscribed  here,  and  the 
railways  have  been  made  by  English 
engineers  and  contractors  with  English 
capital.  England  furnished  the  techni- 
cal knowledge,  and  supplied  the  material 
of  construction  and  all  the  rolling  and 
fixed  stock.  The  co  partnership  has 
been  profitable  to  both  partners.  In  the 
first  series,  all  the  concessions  came  into 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  these 
railways  were  entirely  carried  out  under 
English  superintendence.  And  although 
the  initiation  and  construction  of  the 
second  group  of  railways  is  due  to  na- 
tive enterprise,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  used  in  the  construction, 
together  with  the  rolling  and  fixed 
stock,  was  purchased  in  this  country. 
Of  the  £12,500,000  of  guaranteed  capi- 
tal appropriated  to  the  third  series,  con- 
cessions absorbing  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  have  been  confided  to  English 
capitalists  and  contractors  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  trivial  amount  raised 
in  France,  the  necessary  capital  has 
been  raised  here. 

If  it  be  not  possible  to  ascertain  with 
absolute  correctness  the  profit  derived 
from  these  undertakings,  a  tolerable  es- 
timate may  be  made.  The  shares  of  the 
twelve  railways  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  stand  at  a  greater  or 
less  premium  above  their  par  value. 
The  difference  between  their  par  value 
and  the  quoted  value  is  £3,120,978. 
To  this  total  must  be  added  the  profit 
on  'the  materials,  on  the  equipment, 
and  on  the  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines.  It  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated that  the  material  purchased  in  this 
country  would  be  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  railways,  or  £4, 
558,915.  If  on  this  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent  be  assumed,  the  amount  would  be 
£455,891.  Assuming  also  that  the 
contractors  may  have  realized  a  profit  of 
10    per    cent     upon     their    contracts, 


amounting  in  the  aggregate  of  £18,- 
235,660,  a  further  profit  would  arise  of 
£1,823,566,  These  figures  bring  the 
profit  of  the  English  partner  in  the 
business  to  the  formidable  total  of  £5,- 
400,435,  irrespective  of  the  profit  made 
by  our  shipping  on  the  sea-carriage  of 
the  material,  which  I  do  not  estimate. 
Bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  capital  in- 
vested has  returned  an  interest  of  from 
6  to  7  per  cent  per  annum,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  money  partner 
in  these  transactions  has  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  should  observe  that  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  Brazilian  railway  stocks 
stand  in  our  money  market  has  recently 
had  a  very  natural  result.  On  the  3d 
February,  1881,  the  Government  found 
active  competitors  for  the  concession  of 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  railway  at  i  per 
cent  under  the  heretofore  guaranteed 
interest  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  related  of 
the  Quaker  banker  of  Darlington, 
Joseph  Pease,  one  of  the  earliest  ."pro- 
moters of  English  railways,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  patron  of  George 
Stephenson,  that  he  once  said  to  the 
latter,  who  then  usually  charged  £5  per 
day  for  his  professional  services  :  "  If  I 
were  thee,  George,  I  would  charge  £10 
a  day.  People  would  think  the  better 
of  thee."  The  English  firm  of  contrac- 
tors who  offered  to  construct  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  railway  on  a  guarantee 
of  6  per  cent  did,  in  effect,  give  similar 
advice  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  advice  was  taken.  The  Govern- 
ment has  resolved  to  limit  the  guaran- 
teed interest  on  all  future  public  works 
to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Other  large 
enterprises  have  since  been  undertaken 
at  the  lesser  rate,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  people  will  think  the  better  of 
Brazil  for  appraising  her  own  credit  at 
a  higher  value. 

The  custom  of  raising  the  capital  re- 
quired, as  and  when  required,  involves 
necessarily  a  large  number  of  separate 
issues,  and  brings  the  Brazilian  demand 
for  money  continually  before  the  public. 
It  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  public  enterprise  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  a  rapidity  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  means  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  can  readily  be 
shown.     When     the     public     revenue 
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amounted  to  only  £4,194,200,  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  we  have  seen,  undertook  a 
liabih'ty  in  respect  of  the  first  group  of 
railways  of  ■£895,5oo,or  nearly  one  fourth 
of  that  revenue.  Later,  when  the  rev- 
enue reached  the  sum  of  £10,800,000, 
its  current  liabilities,  in  respect  of  the 
guarantees  for  the  third  group  of  rail- 
ways, reached  £868,248,  or  only  one 
twelfth  of  the  total  revenue.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  in  the  proportion 
indicated,  the  State  was  far  better  able 
to  guarantee  the  third  than  it  was  to 
guarantee  the  first  series.  Moreover, 
with  the  increased  and  progressing 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  liability  in  respect 
to  the  third  series  will  disappear  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  respect  to  the  first 
has  disappeared. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  national  debt 
of  the  empire  ;  but  I  may  say  that, 
when  deduction  is  made  for  the  tem- 
porary or  extraordinary  expenditure  on 
public  works,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
become  reproductive,  the  budgets  have 
for  many  years  nearly  balanced.  The 
foreign  debt,  which  amounts  to  £20, 
653,937  (exclusive  of  the  neV  loan  just 
issued),  is  rapidly  repaid  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund.  Other  loans 
will  doubtless  be  issued  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  same  prudence 
which  has  guided  the  financial  policy  of 
the  past  will  guide  that  policy  in  the 
future.  The  internal  debt,  though 
large,  is  in  no  sense  a  danger  to  the 
country,  for  it  is  exclusively  held  by  the 
Brazilians  themselves.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  the  war  with  Paraguay 
— a  war  which  in  effect  threw  Brazilian 
progress  back  a  decade,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  country  has  only  re- 
cently thoroughly  recovered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  remunerative  in- 
vestments have  been  found  for  English 
capital  in  Brazil.  Considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  empire,  and  the  necessity 
for  improved  means  of  communication, 
it  is  clear  the  field  for  further  invest- 
ment is  practically  unlimited.  The 
question,  therefore,  to  be  answered  is, 
Are  there  any  rocks  ahead  on  which  our 
fortunes  might  split  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  features 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore  if 


our  inquiry  is  to  be  effective.  The 
chief  considerations  are  five  in  number 
— viz.  slavery,  immigration,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  the  question  of  the 
frontier-line  involving  war,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  coffee. 

As  to  slavery.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  the  application  of 
machinery  to  production,  this  institution 
is  probably  doomed.  If  the  prosperity 
of  Brazil  rested  mainly  on  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery,  I  should  despair  of  her 
rising  to  the  magnitude  of  a  great 
power,  or  developing  a  strength  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  her  terri- 
tory. But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  Brazil  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  cutting  herself  adrift  from  the 
"  peculiar  institution,"  the  importance 
of  which  to  her  prosperity  is  daily  di- 
minishing both  relatively  and  positively. 
In  1 83 1  the  law  freed  all  Africans 
thenceforth  brought  into  the  empire  ; 
in  1850  the  slave  trade  was  effectually 
abolished  ;  in  187 1,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  Law  of  Emancipation  freed 
all  children  born  of  slave  parents  after 
its  promulgation,  and  established  an 
emancipation  fund  designed  to  give 
gradual  freedom.  The  action  of  the  law 
is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  individu- 
als who  release  their  slaves  from  bond- 
age. The  slave  population  of  Brazil  in 
August,  1872,  numbered  1,510,815. 
And  while  of  this  large  number  the 
Emancipation  Act  has  freed  only  11,000 
in  eleven  years,  60,000  have  been  freed 
by  the  operation  of  private  philanthropy. 

The  question  for  consideration  on  this 
point  is  not  one  of  sentiment,  but 
whether  the  economical  constitution  of 
the  State  will  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  disappearance  of  slavery.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  will  not  be  sudden. 
Nor  is  it  thought  there  is  any  probability 
that  its  collapse  will  endanger  the 
future  of  Brazil  by  social  convulsion, 
civil  war,  or  the  lack  of  labor.  In  the 
tropical  north,  which  is  the  black  man's 
paradise,  and  where  hi«  services  are 
really  indispensable,  it  is  not  likely  the 
negro  population  will  either  disappear 
or  deteriorate.  We  may,  indeed,  as- 
sume that  the  negro  will,  as  a  freed  man, 
working  for  his  own  profit,  not  labor 
less  willingly  than  heretofore  he  has 
labored  for  a  taskmaster.     In  the  south- 
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em  provinces,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  empire,  any  loss  of 
negro  labor  will  be  compensated  by  the 
free  labor  of  European  immigration, 
which  it  may  be  expected  will  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  former.  There  are 
two  other  aspects  of  this  question,  re- 
assuring in  the  face  of  the  certainty 
that,  by  mortality  and  more  rapid 
emancipation,  free  labor,  whether  black 
or  white,  must  be  the  labor  of  the 
future.  Brazil  has  a  considerable 
Indian  population.  The  men  are  called 
Indians,  but  they  are  in  reality  whites, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  number  is  reckoned  at  500,000, 
which  probably  under-estimates  the 
total,  as  they  live  away  from  civilization. 
These  men,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  civilization,  are  found  to  be  docile 
and  industrious,  and  as  the  country  is 
opened  up  may  largely  recruit  the  ranks 
of  labor.  Again,  there  is  no  marked 
line  drawn  between  black  and  white. 
The  existence  of  a  large  mulatto  popula- 
tion is  an  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  abrupt  severance  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  races  in  this  way  linked  together 
by  blood. 

As  to  immigration,  the  tide  has 
hitherto  set  toward  the  River  Plate 
because  of  the  advantages  and  facilities 
of  communication  which  it  offers  to  the 
European  settler.  The  southern  prov- 
inces of  Brazil  are,  however,  quite  as 
fertile  and  as  healthy  and  temperate  as 
the  countries  farther  south  ;  while  the 
Government  is  infinitely  more  stable 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  republics. 
With  the  increased  means  of  communi- 
cation, immigration  is  already  taking 
this  direction.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
alone  contains  a  German  population  ex- 
ceeding 70,000.  Official  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  third-class  passen- 
gers— all  of  whom  may  be  fairly  assum- 
ed to  be  emigrants — arriving  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  two  years  1880  and  1881 
was  40,783.  Of  these,  Portugal  sent 
17,280.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  as 
showing  that  other  nations  are  now 
turning  their  eyes  to  Brazil,  that  the 
total  included  13,596  Italians,  4236 
Germans,  and  3920  Spaniards.  I  should 
add  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
settled  chiefly  in  the  seaports,  while  the 
Italians  and  Germans  went  on  into  the 
interior.     The  completion  of  communi- 


cations now  in  hand  should,  I  think, 
give  considerable  impulse  to  immigra- 
tion, which  will  also  be  encouraged  by 
the  passing  of  the  Protestant  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  that  has  established  religious 
freedom. 

As  to  the  succession,  reflections  on 
this  subject  must  be  more  than  usually 
affected  by  the  striking  personality  of 
the  present  emperor,  who  is  still  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life.  Of  his  capacity  and 
patriotism  I  need  say  nothing,  for  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  century.  His  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
has  helped  to  endear  him  to  his  people, 
while  it  has  stamped  the  polity  of  the 
country.  The  dynasty,  in  truth,  seems 
as  firmly  fixed  as  our  own.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  fixed  by  law  ap- 
proved by  the  people,  and  will  doubtless 
take  effect  as  quietly  as  it  would  with 
us.  The  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  and  heiress  to  the  throne, 
is  married  to  the  Conde  d'Eu,  grandson 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Her  husband, 
therefore,  inherits  the  traditions  of  a 
great  governing  family,  and  has  become 
popular  through  his  successful  conclusion 
of  the  Paraguayan  war.  A  succession 
thus  legally  assured,  embodying  the  re- 
ligion and  traditions  of  the  people,  is  a. 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  social 
order  and  prosperity.  There  are  no 
pretenders  to  the  throne  ;  while  the  ex- 
hibition of  republican  misrule  in  the 
other  South  American  States  must  en- 
dear their  own  form  of  government  to 
the  Brazilians. 

As  to  the  frontier  question,  it  would 
be  to  travel  in  search  of  difficulties  to 
imagine  that  in  an  immense  and  sparsely 
peopled  country  like  Brazil  any  dispute 
about  frontier  would  occasion  war.  It 
is  true  that  the  Missiones  question  was 
a  question  of  frontier.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Queen  of  England,  is 
an  argument  in  favor  of  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced. Brazil  entertains  no  feelings 
of  animosity  toward  her  neighbors,  and 
she  is  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
European  political  complications.  The 
war,  too,  waged  with  Paraguay,  although 
successful,  has  left  bitter  experiences. 
The  Brazilian  people  are  not  warlike  ; 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Government  to  avoid  ex- 
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tensions  of  the  empire,  while  maintain- 
ing its  integrity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances war  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  least  probable  events  in  the  future 
history  of  the  empire. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Brazil  de- 
pends largely  for  her  prosperity  on  a 
single  product.  "  Coffee  is  King," 
they  say  in  Rio  ;  and  well  they  may, 
for  its  production  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  average  value  of  the  expbrt- 
ed  produce  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
Since  1876,  inclusive,  it  has  exceeded 
this  proportion.  In  the  year  1876-77 
the  value  of  coffee  exported  was  £11, 
211,100,  and  in  the  year  1877-78,  £11, 
020,500,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £19, 
556,300  and  £18,634,900  in  the  two 
years  respectively.  In  1878-79  it  gave 
£11,348,100  out  of  a  total  of  £20,405, 
700,  which  included  cotton,  sugar, 
hides,  india-rubber,  mate,  tobacco, 
gold,  and  diamonds.  In  quantity,  the 
export  of  coffee  in  these  years  was  near- 
ly one  half  the  total  annual  consumption 
of  the  world.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  its  production  is  apparent.  It 
appears,  however,  to  rest  on  a  secure 
basis.  The  Brazilian  planter  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  any  otTier  planter 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
■aided  largely  by  the  economy  of  trans- 
port afforded  by  the  new  communica- 
tions with  the  seaboard.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  is  not,  fortunately,  depend- 


ent on  slave  labor.  Official  statistics 
show  that,  so  far  back  as  seven  years  ago, 
more  than  half  the  labor  employed  in 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  San  Paulo,  was  free — the 
proportion  being  662.371  free  and  521. 
102  slave  laborers,  a  proportion  increas- 
ing every  year.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  admitted  that  to  depend  so  largely 
on  one  production  is  not  wise.  Pru- 
dence would  dictate  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  other 
agricultural  products.  The  means  of 
doing  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
River  Plate  republics  already  grow  and 
export  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  breadstuffs  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  southern 
provinces  of  Brazil  are  just  as  capable 
as  those  territories  are  of  producing 
grain  of  all  kinds  ;  and  we  may  expect 
that  before  long  they  will  not  only  sup- 
ply the  home  markets,  but  themselves 
become  exporters  of  breadstuffs. 

The  facts  above  set  forth  as  to  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  nothing  existing  or 
impending  calculated  to  retard,  per- 
manently or  seriously,  its  continuous 
material  prosperity.  And  it  seems 
likely,  therefore,  that  Brazil  will  con- 
tinue to  afford,  as  she  has  afforded 
in  the  past,  profitable  occupation  for 
British  industry  for  generations  yet  to 
come.  — Fortnightly  Review. 


"FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE." 
BY    ALFRED    TENNYSON. 

Row  US  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row  ! 
So  they  row'd,   and  there  we  landed — "O  venusta  Sirmio  I" 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the  summer  glow. 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow. 
Came  that  "Ave  atque  Vale  "of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen-hundred  years  ago, 
*' Frater  Ave  atque  Vale" — as  we  wander'd  to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda-lake  below 
Sweet  Catullus' s  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio  ! 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


BOYS. 


As  a  humble  student  of  savage  life,  I  of  boys.  Boys  are  not  what  a  vain  people 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  re-  supposes.  If  you  meet  them  in  the  holi- 
searches  into  the  manners  and  customs     days,  you  find  them  affable  and  full  of 
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kindness  and  good  qualities.  They  will 
condescend  to  your  weakness  at  lawn- 
tennis,  they  will  aid  you  in  your  selection 
of  fly-hooks,  and,  to  be  brief,  will  be- 
have with  much  more  than  the  civility 
of  tame  Zulus  or  Red  Men  on  a  mis- 
sionary settlement.  But  boys  at  school 
and  among  themselves,  left  to  the  wild 
justice  and  traditional  laws  which  many 
generations  of  boys  have  evolved,  are 
entirely  different  beings.  They  resem- 
ble that  Polynesian  Prince  who  had  re- 
jected the  errors  of  polytheism  for  those 
of  an  extreme  sect  of  Primitive  Seceders. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  this  prince  was 
known  to  be  "  steady,"  but  every  month 
or  so  he  disappeared,  and  his  subjects 
said  he  was  "  lying  off."  To  adopt  an 
American  idiom,  he  "  felt  like  brandy 
and  water  ;  "  he  also  "  felt  like  "  wear- 
ing no  clothes,  and  generally  rejecting 
his  new  conceptions  of  duty  and  decency. 
In  fact,  he  had  a  good  bout  of  savagery, 
and  then  he  returned  to 'his  tall  hat,  his 
varnished  boots,  his  hymn-book,  and  his 
edifying  principles.  The  life  of  small 
boys  at  school  (before  they  get  into  long- 
tailed  coats  and  the  upper-fifth)  is  often 
a  mere  course  of  "  lying  off" — of  re- 
lapse into  native  savagery  with  its  laws 
and  customs. 

If  any  one  has  so  far  forgotten  his  own 
boyhood  as  to  think  this  description  ex- 
aggerated, let  him  just  fancy  what  our 
comfortable  civilized  life  would  be,  if  we 
could  become  boys  in  character  and  cus- 
tom. Let  us  suppose  that  you  ate  elected 
to  a  new  club,  i;of  which  most  of  the 
members  are  strangers  to  you.  You 
enter  the  doors  for  the  first  time,  when 
two  older  members,  who  have  been  gos- 
siping in  the  hall,  pounce  upon  you  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Hullo,  here's  a  new 
fellow  !  You  fellow,  what's  your  name  ?" ' 
You  reply,  let  us  say,  "  Johnson."  "  I 
don't  believe  it,  it's  such  a  rum  name. 
What's  your  father  ?  "  Perhaps  you  are 
constrained  to  answer  "a  Duke"  or 
(more  probably)  "  a  solicitor."  In  the 
former  case  your  friends  bound  up  into 
the  smoking-room,  howling,  "Here's  a 
new  fellow  says  his  father  is  a  Duke. 
Let's  take  the  cheek  out  of  him." 
And  they  "  take  it  out  "  with  umbrellas, 
slippers,  and  other  surgical  instruments. 
Or,  in  the  latter  case  (your  parent  being 
a  solicitor)  they  reply,  "  Then  your 
father  must  be  a  beastly  cad.    All  solicit- 


ors are  sharks.  J/>' father  says  so,  and 
he  knows.  How  many  sisters  have  you  ?' ' 
The  new  member  answers,  "  Four." 
"Any  of  them  married?"  "No." 
"How  awfully  awkward  for  you." 
By  this  time,  perhaps,  luncheon  is  ready, 
or  the  evening  papers  come  in,  and  you 
are  released  for  a  moment.  You  sneak 
up  into  the  library,  where  you  naturally 
expect  to  be  entirely  alone,  and  you  set- 
tle on  a  sofa  with  a  novel.  But  an  old 
member  bursts  into  the  room,  spies  a 
new  fellow,  and  puts  him  through  the 
usual  catechism.  He  ends  with 
"  How  much  tin  have  you  got  ?  "  You 
answer  "  twenty  pounds,"  or  whatever 
the  sum  may  be,  for  perhaps  you  had 
contemplated  playing  whist.  "  Very 
well,  fork  it  out  ;  you  must  give  a  din- 
ner, all  new  fellows  must,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  begin  by  being  a  stingy 
beast?"  Thus  addressed,  as  your 
friend  is  a  big  bald  man,  who  looks  mis- 
chievous, you  do  "  fork  out  "  all  your 
ready  money,  and  your  new  friend  goes 
off  to  consult  the  cook.  Meanwhile  you 
' '  shed  a  blooming  tear, ' '  as  Homer  says, 
and  go  home  heart-broken.  Now,  does 
any  grown-up  man  call  this  state  of  so- 
ciety civilization  ?  Would  life  be  worth 
living  (whatever  one's  religious  consola- 
tions) on  these  terms  ?  Of  course  not, 
and  yet  this  picture  is  a  not  overdrawn 
sketch  of  the  career  of  some  new  boy,  at 
some  schools  new  or  old.  The  existence 
of  a  small  schoolboy  is,  in  other  respects, 
not  unlike  that  of  an  outsider,  a  half- 
trusted  and  half-contemned  outsider  in 
an  Irish  "  Brotherhood,"  as  the  Irish 
playfully  call  their  murder  clubs.  The 
small  boy  is  in  the  society,  but  not  of  it, 
as  far  as  any  benefits  go.  He  has  to 
field  out  (and  I  admit  that  the  discipline 
is  salutary)  while  other  boys  bat.  Other 
boys  commit  the  faults,  and  compel  him 
to  copy  out  the  impositions — say  five 
hundred  lines  of  Virgil — with  which 
their  sins  are  visited.  Other  boys  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  football,  while  the  small 
boy  has  to  run  vaguely  about,  never 
within  five  yards  of  the  ball.  Big  boys 
reap  the  glories  of  paper-chases,  the 
small  boy  gets  lost  in  the  bitter  weather, 
on  the  open  moors,  or  perhaps  (as  in 
one  historical  case)  is  frozen  to  death 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  the 
school  playground.  And  the  worst  of 
it    is    that,  as   a   member  of   the   great 
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school  secret  society,  the  small  boy  can 
never  complain  of  his  wrongs,  or  divulge 
the  name  of  his  tormentors.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  he  resembles  a  harmless 
fellow,  dragged  into  the  coils  of  an  Irish 
"  Inner  Brotherhood. "  He  is  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  wrongs  from  his  neigh- 
bors, and  he  can  only  escape  by  turning 
"informer,"  by  breaking  the  most 
sacred  law  of  his  society,  losing  all  social 
status,  and,  probably,  obliging  his 
parents  to  remove  him  from  school. 
Life  at  school,  as  among  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, turns  on  the  belief  that  law  and  au- 
thority are  natural  enemies, against  which 
every  one  is  banded. 

The  chapter  of  bullying  among  boys 
is  one  on  which  a  man  enters  with  reluc- 
tance. Boys  are,  on  the  whole,  such 
good  fellows,  and  so  full  of  fine  un- 
sophisticated qualities,  that  the  mature 
mind  would  gladly  turn  away  its  eyes 
from  beholding  their  iniquities.  Even  a 
cruel  bully  does  not  inevitably  and  in- 
variably develop  into  a  bad  man.  He 
is,  let  us  hope,  only  passing  through  the 
savage  stage,  in  which  the  torture  of 
prisoners  is  a  recognized  institution.  He 
has,  perhaps,  too  little  imagination  to 
understand  the  pain  he  causes.  Very 
often  bullying  is  not  physically  cruel, 
but  only  a  perverted  sort  of  humor,  such 
as  Kingsley,  in  "  Hypatia,"  recognized 
among  his  favorite  Goths.  I  remember 
a  feeble  foolish  boy  at  school  (feeble  he 
certainly  was,  and  was  thought  foolish) 
who  became  the  subject  of  much  hu- 
morous bullying.  His  companions  used 
to  tie  a  thin  thread  round  his  ear,  and 
attach  this  to  a  bar  at  such  a  height 
that  he  could  only  avoid  breaking  it  by 
standing  on  tip-toe.  But  he  was  told 
that  he  must  not  break  the  thread.  To 
avoid  infringing  this  commandment,  he 
put  himself  to  considerable  incon- 
venience and  afforded  much  enjoyment 
to  the  spectators.  According  to  most 
authorities,  bullying  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  Men  of  middle-age,  rather  early 
middle-age,  remember  the  two  following 
species  of  bullying  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  ob- 
solescent. Tall  stools  were  piled  up  in 
a  pyramid,  and  the  victim  was  seated 
on  the  top,  near  the  roof  of  the  room. 
The  other  savages  brought  him  down 
from  this  bad  eminence  by  hurling  other 
stools   at   those  which    supported  him. 


Or  the  victim  was  made  to  place  his 
hands  against  the  door,  with  the  fingers 
outstretched,  while  the  young  tormentors 
played  at  the  Chinese  knife-trick.  They 
threw  knives,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  door 
between  the  apertures  of  the  fingers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  hit  the  fingers  and 
not  the  door.  These  diversions  I  know 
to  be  correctly  reported,  but  the  follow- 
ing pretty  story  is,  perhaps,  a  myth.  At 
one  of  the  most  famous  public  schools, 
a  praepostor,  or  monitor,  or  sixth-form 
boy  having  authority,  heard  a  pistol-shot 
in  the  room  above  his  own.  He  went 
up  and  found  a  big  boy  and  a  little  boy. 
They  denied  having  any  pistol.  The 
monitor  returned  to  his  studies,  again 
was  sure  he  heard  a  shot,  went  up,  and 
found  the  little  boy  dead.  Thebig  boy 
had  been  playing  the  William  Tell  trick 
with  him,  and  had  hit  his  head  instead 
of  the  apple.  That  is  the  legend. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  all  boys  will 
agree  that  the  little  victim  could  not  have 
escaped  by  complaining  to  the  monitor. 
No.  Death  before  dishonor.  This  is 
an  extreme  example,  and  really  the  tale 
seems  one  of  those  best  told  to  a  gallant, 
but  proverbially  confiding  branch  of  her 
Majesty's  service.  But  the  side  not  so 
seamy  of  this  picture  of  school  life  is  the 
extraordinary  power  of  honor  among 
boys.  Of  course  the  laws  of  the  secret 
society  might  well  terrify  a  puerile  in- 
former. But  the  sentiment  of  honor  is 
even  more  strong  than  fear,  and  will 
probably  outlast  the  very  disagreeable 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  developed. 
People  say  bullying  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  much-abused  monitorial 
system  has  this  in  it  of  good,  that  it 
enables  a  clever  and  kindly  boy  who  is 
high  up  in  the  school  to  stop  the  cruel- 
ties (if  he  hears  of  them)  of  a  much  big- 
ger boy  who  is  low  in  the  school.  But 
he  seldom  hears  of  them.  Habitual 
bullies  are  very  cunning,  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  instances  in  which  they 
carry  their  victims  off  to  lonely  torture- 
cells  (so  to  speak)  and  deserted  places 
fit  for  the  sport.  Some  years  ago  a  small 
boy,  after  a  long  course  of  rope's-ending 
in  out-of-the-way  dens,  revealed  the 
abominations  of  some  naval  cadets. 
There  was  not  much  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  public  mind,  and  perhaps  his  case 
was  not  well  managed.  But  it  was  made 
clear  that  whereas  among  men  an  un- 
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popular  person  is  only  spoken  evil  of  be- 
hind his  back,  an  unpopular  small  boy 
among  boys  is  made  to  suffer  in  a  more 
direct  and  very  unpleasant  way. 

Most  of  us  leave  school  with  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bullying  when  we  were  little,  but  that 
the  institution  has  died  out.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  grown  too  big  to  be  bul- 
lied, and  too  good-natured  to  bully 
ourselves.  When  I  left  school,  I  thought 
bullying  was  an  extinct  art,  like  encaus- 
tic painting  (before  it  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Richmond).  But  a  distinguished 
writer,  who  was  a  small  boy  when  I  was 
a  big  one,  has  since  revealed  to  me  the 
most  abominable  cruelties  which  were 
being  practised  at  the  very  moment  when 
1  supposed  bullying  to  have  had  its  day 
and  ceased  to  be.  .  Now,  the  small  boy 
need  only  have  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances to  any  one  of  a  score  of  big  boys, 
and  the  tormentor  would  have  been  first 
thrashed,  and  then,  probably,  expelled. 
A  friend  of  my  own  was  travelling  lately 
in  a  wild  and  hilly  region  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  let  us  say  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  a  mountain 
tavern  he  had  thrust  upon  him  the  society 
of  the  cook,  a  very  use  less  young  man, 
who  astonished  him  by  references  to  one 
of  our  universities,  and  to  the  enjoyments 
of  that  seat  of  learning.  This  youth 
(who  was  made  cook,  and  a  very  bad 
cook  too,  because  he  could  do  nothing 
else)  had  been  expelled  from  a  large  Eng- 
lish school.  And  he  was  expelled  be- 
cause he  had  felled  a  bully  with  a  pav- 
ing-stone, and  had  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  do  it  again.  Now,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  cook  in  the  mountain  inn 
was  a  very  unserviceable  young  fellow. 
But  I  wish  more  boys  who  have  suffered 
things  literally  unspeakable  from  bullies 
would  try  whether  force  (in  the  form  of 
a  paving-stone)  is  really  no  remedy. 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  relapse  into  the 
"  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  as  they  call 
it  when  one  man  shoots  another  in  Ire- 
land because  he  owes  him  money. 

The  Catholic  author  of  a  recent  book 
(•'  Schools,"  by  Lieut. -Col.  Raleigh  Chi- 
chester), is  very  hard  on  "  Protestant 
schools,"  and  thinks  that  the  Catholic 
system  of  constant  watching  is  a  remedy 
for  bullying  and  other  evils.  "  Swing- 
doors  with  their  upper  half  glazed,  might 
have  their  uses,"  he  says,  and  he  does 


not  see  why  a  boy  should  not  be  permit" 
ted  to  complain,  if  he  is  roasted,  like 
Tom  Brown,  before  a  large  fire.  The 
boys  at  one  Catholic  school  described  by 
Colonel  Raleigh  Chichester,  "  are  never 
without  surveillance  of  some  sort.' '  This 
is  true  of  most  French  schools,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  con- 
sequences (there)  may  read  the  recently 
published  confessions  of  a  pion — an 
usher,  or  "  spy."  A  more  degraded  and 
degrading  life  than  that  of  the  wretched 
pion,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  In  an 
English  private  school,  the  system  of 
espionage  and  tale-bearing,  when  it 
exists,  is  probably  not  unlike  what  Mr. 
Anstey  describes  in  "Vice  Versa."  But 
in  the  Catholic  schools  spoken  of  by 
Colonel  Raleigh  Chichester,  the  surveil- 
lance may  be,  as  he  says,  "  that  of  a 
parent ;  an  aid  to  the  boys  in  their  games 
rather  than  a  check."  The  religious 
question  as  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  has  no  essential  connection 
with  the  subject.  A  Protestant  school 
might,  and  Grimstone's  did,  have  tale- 
bearers ;  possibly  a  Catholic  school  might 
exist  without  parental  surveillance.  That 
system  is  called  by  its  foes  a  "  police," 
by  its  friends  a  "paternal"  system. 
But  fathers  don't  exercise  the  "  pater- 
nal "  system  themselves  in  this  country, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that, 
while  English  society  and  religion  are  as 
they  are,  surveillance  at  our  large  schools 
will  be  impossible.  If  any  one  regrets 
this,  let  him  read  the  descriptions  of 
French  schools  and  school-days,  in  Bal- 
zac's "  Louis  Lambert"  in  the  Memoirs 
of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  any  book 
where  a  Frenchman  speaks  his  mind 
about  his  youth.  He  will  find  spying 
(of  course)  among  the  ushers,  contempt 
and  hatred  on  the  side  of  the  boys,  un- 
wholesome and  cruel  punishments,  a 
total  lack  of  healthy  exercise  ;  and  he 
will  hear  of  holidays  spent  in  premature 
excursions  into  forbidden  and  shady 
quarters  of  the  town.  No  doubt  the  best 
security  against  bullying  is  in  constant 
occupation.  There  can  hardly  (in  spite 
of  Master  George  Osborne's  experience 
in  "Vanity  Fair")  be  much  bullying  in  an 
open  cricket  field.  Big  boys,  too,  with 
good  hearts,  should  not  only  stop  bully- 
ing when  they  come  across  it,  but  make 
it  their  business  to  find  out  where  it 
exists.     Exist  it  will,  more  or  less,  de- 
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spite  all  precautions,  while  bo5's  are  boys 
— that  is,  are  passing  through  a  modified 
form  of  the  savage  state. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  boyish 
character  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
make  good  the  opinion  that  private  edu- 
cation, at  home,  is  the  true  method. 
Before  they  go  out  into  school  life,  many 
little  fellows  of  nine,  or  so,  are  extremely 
original,  imaginative,  and  almost  poeti- 
cal. They  are  fond  of  books,  fond  of 
nature,  and,  if  you  can  win  their  confi- 
dence, will  tell  you  all  sorts  of  pretty 
thoughts  and  fancies  which  lie  about 
them  in  their  infancy,  I  have  known 
a  little  boy  who  liked  to  lie  on  the  grass 
and  to  people  the  alleys  and  glades  of 
that  miniature  forest  with  fairies  and 
dwarfs,  whom  he  seemed  actually  to  see 
in  a  kind  of  vision.  But  he  went  to 
school,  he  instantly  won  the  hundred 
yards  race  for  boys  under  twelve,  and 
he  came  back  a  young  barbarian,  in- 
terested in  "  the  theory  of  <  touch  "  (at 
football),  curious  in  the  art  of  bowling, 
and  no  more  capable  than  j'ou  or  I  of 
seeing  fairies  in  a  green  meadow.  He 
was  caught  up  into  the  air  of  the  boy's 
world,  and  his  imagination  was  in  abey- 
ance for  a  season.  This  is  a  common 
enough  thing,  and  rather  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  behold.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  school  causes  the  loss  of  a 
good  deal  of  genius,  and  that  the  small 
boys  who  leave  home  poets,  and  come 
back  barbarians,  have  been  wasted. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been 
kept  at  home  and  encouraged,  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  have  blos- 
somed into  infant  phenomena  and  noth- 
ing better.  The  awful  infancy  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  is  a  standing  warning. 
Mr.  Mill  would  probably  have  been  a 
much  happier  and  wiser  man  if  he  had 
not  been  a  precocious  linguist,  econo- 
mist, and  philosopher,  but  had  passed 
through  a  healthy  stage  of  indifference 
to  learning  and  speculation  at  a  public 
school.  Look  again,  at  the  childhood  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall.  His  "  Primitise"  were 
published  (by  Samuel  Tipper,  London, 
1808),  when  young  Connop  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age.  His  indiscreet 
father  "launched  this  slender  bark," 
as  he  says,  and  it  "sailed  through  three 
editions  between  1808  and  1809.  Young 
Thirlwall  was  taught  Latin  at  three  years 
of  age,  "  and  at  four  read  Greek  with 


an  ease  and  fluency  which  astonished 
all  who  heard  him."  At  seven  he  com- 
posed an  essay  "  On  the  Uncertainty  of  • 
Human  Life,"  but  "  his  taste  for  poetry 
was  not  discovered  till  a  later  period." 
His  sermons,  some  forty,  occupy  most 
of  the  little  volume  in  which  these 
*' Primitias"  were  collected.  He  was  es- 
pecially concerned  about  Sabbath  dese- 
cration. "  I  confess,"  observes  this  sage 
of  ten,  "  when  I  look  upon  the  present 
and  past  state  of  our  public  morals,  and 
when  I  contrast  our  present  luxury,  dis- 
sipation, and  depravity,  with  past  frugal- 
ity and  virtue,  I  feel  not  merely  a  sensa- 
tion of  regret,  but  also  of  terror,  for  the 
result  of  the  change,"  "  The  late  Revo- 
lution in  France, "  he  adds,  "has 
afforded  us  a  remarkable  lesson  how 
necessary  religion  is  to  a  State,  and  that 
from  a  deficiency  on  that  head  arise  the 
chief  evils  which  can  befall  society." 
He  then  bids  us  "  remember  that  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  who  may  destroy  our 
Israel  is  near  at  hand,"  though  it  might 
be  difficult  to  show  how  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Israel.  As  to  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  he  remarks  that  "  Edward  VI, 
died  in  his  minority,  and  disappointed 
his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
a  happy  reign."  Of  this  infant's  thirty- 
nine  sermons  (just  as  many  as  the  Arti- 
cles), It  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  other  examples  of  this 
class  of  literature.  But  sermons  are 
among  the  least  "  scarce  "  and  "  rare  " 
of  human  essays,  and  many  parents 
would  rather  have  their  boy  patiently 
acquiring  the  art  of  wicket-keeping  at 
school  than  moralizing  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  at  home.  Some  one  "  hav- 
ing presented  to  the  young  author  a 
copy  of  verses  on  the  trite  and  familiar 
subject  of  the  Ploughboy,"  he  replied 
with  an  ode  on  "  the  Potboy," 

Bliss  is  not  always  join'd  to  wealth, 
Nor  dwells  beneath  the  gilded  roof, 

For  poverty  is  bliss  with  health, 
Of  that  my  potboy  stands  a  proof. 

The  volume  ends  with  this  determina- 
tion, 

Still  shall  I  seek  Apollo's  shelt'ring  ray. 
To  cheer  my  spirits  and  inspire  my  lay. 

If  any  parent  or  guardian  desires 
further  information  about  Les  Enfans 
devenus  celebres  par  leurs  ecrits,  he  will 
find  it  in  a  work  of  that  name,  published 
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in  Paris  in  1688.  The  learned  Scioppius 
published  works  at  sixteen,  "  which  de- 
served "  (and  perhaps  obtained)  "  the 
admiration  of  dotards."  M,  Du  Maurier 
asserts  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Grotius 
pleaded  causes  at  the  Bar.  At  eleven 
Meursius  made  orations  and  harangues 
which  were  much  admired.  At  fifteen 
Alexandre  le  Jeune  wrote  anacreontic 
verses,  and  (less  excusably)  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Institutions  of  Cajus.  Grevin 
published  a  tragedy  and  two  comedies 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  at  fifteen 
Louis  Stella  was  a  professor  of  Greek. 
But  no  one  reads  Grevin  now,  nor  Stella, 
nor  Alexandre  le  Jeune,  and  perhaps 
their  time  might  have  been  better  occu- 
pied in  being  "  soaring  human  boys  " 
than  in  composing  tragedies  and  com- 
mentaries. Monsieur  le  Due  de  Maine 
published,  in  1678,  his  "  ffiuvres  Diver- 
ses  d'  un  Autuer  de  Sept  Ans, "  a  royal 
example  to  be  avoided  by  all  boys.  These 
and  several  score  of  other  examples  may 
perhaps  reconcile  us  to  the  spectacle  of 
puerile  genius  fading  away  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  common  British  schoolboy, 
who  is  nothing  of  a  poet,  and  still  less 
of  a  jurisconsult. 

The  British  authors  who  understand 
boys  best  are  not  those  who  have  written 
books  exclusively  about  boys.  There  is 
Canon  Farrar,  for  example,  whose  ro- 
mances of  boyish  life  appear  to  be  very 
popular,  but  whose  boys,  somehow,  are 
not  real  boys.  They  are  too  good  when 
they  are  good,  and  when  they  are  bad, 
they  are  not  perhaps  too  bad  (that  is 
impossible),  but  they  are  bad  in  the 
wrong  way.  They  are  bad  with  a  man- 
nish and  conscious  vice,  whereas  even 
bad  boys  seem  to  sin  less  consciously 
and  after  a  ferocious  fashion  of  their 
own.  Of  the  boys  in  "  Tom  Brown"  it  is 
difficult  to  speak,  because  the  Rugby 
boy  under  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  peculiar  species.  A  contemporary 
pupil  was  asked,  when  an  undergraduate, 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Rugby  boys.  He  said, 
after  mature  reflection,  that  the  differen- 
tia of  the  Rugby  boy  was  his  moral 
thoughtfulness.  Now  the  characteristic 
of  the  ordinary  boy  is  his  want  of  what 
is  called  moral  thoughtfulness.  He 
lives  in  simple  obedience  to  school  tra- 
ditions. These  may  compel  him,  at  one 
school,  to  speak  in  a  peculiar  language. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5 


and  to  persecute  and  beat  all  boys  who 
are  slow  at  learning  this  language.  At 
another  school  he  may  regard  dislike  of 
the  manly  game  of  football  as  the  sin 
with  which  "  heaven  heads  the  count  of 
crimes."  On  the  whole,  this  notion 
seems  a  useful  protest  against  the  im- 
maturely  artistic  beings  who  fill  their 
studies  with  photographs  of  Greek  frag- 
ments, casts,  etchings  by  the  newest 
etcher,  bits  of  china,  Oriental  rugs,  and 
very  curious  old  brass  candlesticks.  The 
* '  challenge  cup  ' '  soon  passes  away  from 
the  keeping  of  any  house  in  a  public 
school  where  Bunthorne  is  a  popular 
and  imitated  character.  But  wlaen  we 
reach  aesthetic  boys,  we  pass  out  of  the 
savage  stage  into  hobbledehoyhood. 
The  bigger  boys  at  public  schools  are 
often  terribly  "  advanced,"  and  when 
they  are  not  worshipping  the  sunflower 
they  are  vexing  themselves  with  the  rid- 
dle of  the  earth,  evolution,  agnosticism, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Latin  verses 
may  not  be  what  conservatives  fondly 
deem  them,  and  even  cricket  may,  it  is 
said,  become  too  absorbing  a  pursuit,  but 
either  or  both  are  better  than  precocious 
freethinking  and  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  the  Beautiful.  A  big  boy  who  is 
tackling  Haeckel  or  composing  virelais 
in  playtime  is  doing  himself  no  good, 
and  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  small 
boys,  who  are  the  most  ardent  of  hero- 
worshippers,  either  despise  him  or  they 
allow  him  to  address  them  in  chansons 
royaux,  and  respond  with  [trebles  in 
triolets.  At  present  a  great  many  boys 
leave  school,  pass  three  years  or  four  at 
the  universities,  and  go  back  as  masters 
to  the  place  where  some  of  their  old 
schoolfellows  are  still  pupils.  It  is 
through  these  very  young  masters,  per- 
haps, that  "  advanced  ' '  speculations  and 
tastes  get  into  schools,  where,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  they  are  rather 
out  of  place.  Indeed,  the  very  young 
master,  though  usually  earnest  in  his 
work,  must  be  a  sage  indeed  if  he  can 
avoid  talking  to  the  elder  boys  about 
the  problems  that  interest  him,  and  so 
forcing  their  minds  into  precocious 
attitudes.  The  advantage  of  Eton  boys 
used  to  be,  perhaps  is  still,  that  they 
came  up  to  college  absolutely  destitute 
of  "  ideas,"  and  guiltless  of  reading 
anything  more  modern  than  Virgil. 
40 
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Thus  their  intellects  were  quite  fallow, 
and  they  made  astonishing  progress  when 
they  bent  their  fresh  and  unwearied 
rainds  to  study.  But  too  many  boys  now 
leave  school  with  settled  opinions  de- 
rived from  the  very  latest  thing  out, 
from  the  newest  German  pessimist  or 
•  American  socialist.  It  may,  however, 
be  argued  that  ideas  of  these  sorts  are 
like  measles,  and  that  it  is  better  to  take 
them  early  and  be  done  with  them  for- 
ever. 

While  schools  are  reformed  and  Latin 
grammars  of  the  utmost  ingenuity  and 
difficulty  are  published,  boys  on  the 
whole  change  very  little.  They  remain 
the  beings  whom  Thackeray  understood 
better  than  any  other  writer;  Thackeray, 
who  liked  boys  so  much  and  was  so 
little  blind  to  their  defects.  I  think  he 
exaggerates  their  habit  of  lying  to  mas- 
ters, or,  if  they  lied  in  his  day,  their 
character  has  altered  in  that  respect,  and 
they  are  more  truthful  than  many  men 
find  it  expedient  to  be.  And  they  have 
given  up  fighting  ;  the  old  battles  be- 
tween Berry  and  Biggs,  or  Dobbin  and 
Cuff  (major)  are  things  of  the  glorious 
past.  Big  boys  don't  fight,  and  there  is 
a  whisper  that  little  boys  kick  each 
other's  shins  when  in  wrath.  That 
practice  can  hardly  be  called  an  im- 
provement, even  if  we  do  not  care  for 
fisticuffs.  Perhaps  the  gloves  are  the 
best  peacemakers  at  school.  When  all 
the  boys,  by  practice  in  boxing,  know^ 


pretty  well  whom  they  can  in  a  friendly 
way  lick,  they  are  less  tempted  to  more 
crucial  experiments  "  without  the 
gloves."  But  even  the  ascertainment  of 
one's  relative  merits  with  the  gloves 
hurts  a  good  deal,  and  one  may  thank 
heaven  that  the  fountain  of  youth  (as 
described  by  Pontus  de  Tyarde)  is  not  a 
common  beverage.  By  drinking  this 
liquid,  says  the  old  Frenchman,  one  is 
insensibly  brought  back  from  old  to 
middle-age,  and  to  youth  and  boyhood. 
But  one  would  prefer  to  stop  drinking 
before  actually  being  reduced  to  boy's 
estate,  and  passing  once  more  through 
the  tumultuous  experiences  of  that 
period.  And  of  these,  not  having  enough 
to  eat  is  by  no  means  the  least  common. 
The  evidence  as  to  execrable  dinners  is 
rather  dispiriting,  and  one  may  end  by 
saying  that  if  there  is  a  worse  fellow 
than  a  bully,  it  is  a  master  who  does  not 
see  that  his  boys  are  supplied  with  plenty 
of  wholesome  food.  He,  at  least,  could 
not  venture,  like  a  distinguished  head 
master,  to  preach  and  publish  sermons 
on  * '  Boys'  Life  ;  its  Fulness. ' '  A  school- 
master who  has  boarders  is  a  hotel- 
keeper,  and  thereby  makes  his  income, 
but  he  need  not  keep  a  hotel  which 
would  be  dispraised  in  guide  books. 
Dinners  are  a  branch  of  school  economy 
which  should  not  be  left  to  the  wives  of 
schoolmasters.  They  have  never  been 
boys. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Beside  a  lovely  little  lake  in  Switzerland 
there  is  a  small  village  of  scattered  vine- 
clad  chalets,  and  just  beyond  these  the 
land  curves  round  from  a  projecting 
point  and  forms  a  bay.  On  the  side  of 
the  point  nearest  the  chalets  is  a  shallow 
creek,  and  from  this  goes  up  a  long  flight 
of  steps  ;  these  are  plainly  not  much 
used,  grass  grows  between  the  stones, 
and  on  each  side,  among  the  dusky  silver 
of  the  thistle-down,  are  blackberry 
bushes  laden  with  fruit.  No  one  has 
been  there  to  take  this.     And,  indeed, 


when  the  end  of  the  steps  is  reached, 
one  only  gets  a  view  of  the  opposite  shore 
about  two  miles  away,  and  of  the  grand 
mountain  range  that  ends  the  view  on 
the  left.  The  outlook  on  the  right  is 
blocked  by  the  garden  wall  which  ends 
the  point  ;  on  the  left  are  some  tumble- 
down sheds  filled  with  faggots,  and  what 
may  possibly  be  the  rubbish  of  genera- 
tions. 

An  artist  wpuld  stand  wrapped  in  ad- 
miration of  the  light  and  shade  concen- 
trated on  the  strange  medley  within  the 
sheds — bits  of  the  roof  have  been  blown 
away,   and   although   the  gloom  is   too 
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great  to  distinguish  anything,  there  is 
sombre  color  within,  and  a  mysterious 
suggestiveness  in  the  forms  that  here  and 
there  stand  out  of  the  chaos 

There  is  the  tiniest  strip  of  ground 
between  the  sheds  and  the  lake,  and 
from  this  gourds  and  vines  have  climbed 
up  over  the  ruin.  On  this  strip  of 
ground,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  lean 
brown  hand,  Andre's  mother  has  been 
standing  this  half-hour,  watching  the 
opposite  shore.  There  is  nothing 
special  about  her  at  first  sight  ;  she  is 
like  a  score  or  so  of  the  women  of  her 
canton.  She  wears  a  black,  full  skirt, 
more  than  half  covered  by  a  gray  woollen 
apron  ;  over  this  is  a  short,  loose,  black 
jacket,  no  cap  or  collar,  only  some  white 
linen  shows  round  her  brown  neck.  Her 
gray  hair  is  smoothly  gathered  into  a 
knot  behind,  and  is  almost  covered  by  a 
tanned  straw  hat  bent  down  over  her 
spare  face  ;  her  nose  is  long  and  thin. 
The  rest  of  her  face  looks  like  a  shrivel- 
led leaf,  but  the  eyes  are  strangely  young 
and  bright,  with  a  look  in  them  that  at 
once  arrests  attention. 

Andre's  mother  may  be  in  other 
respects  like  her  neighbors,  but  no  other 
woman  in  the  little  village  has  such  a 
weird  story  written  in  her  eyes.  As  a 
rule,  eyes  that  are  expressive  can  tell 
many  stories,  sometimes  revealing  quite 
an  unexpected  chapter  of  events,  but  it 
rarely  happens  to  one  person  in  a  life- 
time to  read  the  shocked  horror  that  is 
fixed  in  the  eyes  of  Andre's  mother,  or 
to  see  in  one  face  so  strange  a  mingling 
of  age  and  youth.  Strangely,  too,  this 
weird  expression  is  out  of  place  in  the 
sweet  pathetic  face  ;  the  loving  lips  seem 
ready  to  protest  against  the  terror  which 
has  got,  as  it  were,  embroidered  on  what 
may  have  once  been  a  face  of  beaming 

joy- 
There  are  times  when  this  terror  lurks 
out  of  sight,  but  any  sudden  emotion  re- 
calls it  ;  and  now  voices  sounding  close 
beside  her  make  the  woman  look  up, 
with  the  weird  horror  fully  shown. 

Two  gentlemen  are  standing  smoking 
in  the  terraced  garden  at  the  top  of  the 
wall.  One  of  them,  the  elder,  nods  in  a 
friendly  vvay,  and  says,  "  Good  evening, 
Madame  Engemann." 

His  friend  stands  half  hidden  under  a 
long,  vine-covered  pergola,  that  reaches 
from  the  charming  house  yonder  to  this 


point.  He  is  a  stranger,  and  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  admiring  the  hills  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake,  and  the  grand 
snow  mountains  rising  above  them  ;  but 
at  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  he  turns 
and  starts  back  as  he  meets  the  ghost- 
haunted  eyes  of  Andre's  mother. 

"  You  are  expecting  Andre,"  says 
Monsieur  Weissembourg.  "  I  suppose 
this  is  the  last  outing  he  gets  before  he 
comes  down  for  the  winter,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  last,  till  he  comes 
in  October." 

The  joy  in  her  voice  spreads  over  her 
face,  and  for  a  moment  even  her  eyes 
smile.  Then  she  turns  away  again  and 
looks  across  the  lake. 

The  two  men  walk  under  the  pergola, 
where  the  leaves  glint  gold  and  green 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  grapes  hang  in 
purple  clusters  ;  the  wind  is  rising,  and 
the  long  vine-sprays  are  blown  out  tow- 
ard the  stately  blue  lilies  that  border 
the  terrace. 

"  Whoever  is  that  woman  ?  "  says  the 
young  man,  when  they  have  passed  out 
of  hearing.  "  Is  she  old  or  young  ?  She 
looks  spirit-haunted." 

Monsieur  Weissembourg  smiles. 

"  Well,  then,  the  spirits  are  good 
ones.  She  is  usually  called  '  Andre's 
mother,'  but  her  name  is  Elisa  Enge- 
mann." 

"  But  why  does  she  look«so  scared  ?  " 

"  Ah  well,  poor  soul  !  she  has  cause. 
She  was  married  fourteen  years  ago  to  a 
good  husband,  and  they  were  very 
happy.  She  was  a  pretty  young  girl, 
and  he  was  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  guides  at  Grindelwald  ;  and  he  had 
saved  money  enough  to  buy  a  chalet  here 
and  to  furnish  it  ;  and  then,  before 
Andre  was  born,  he  took  his  last  journey 
— he  was  buried  in  a  snowfall." 

"  And  the  shock  of  his  death  gave  her 
that  look  ?  " 

"  It  was  more  than  that.  He  had  left 
her,  promising  to  be  home  before  the 
baby  was  born.  Three  days  after,  be- 
tween night  and  morning,  she  roused 
from  sleep  and  heard  her  husband's 
voice  outside  calling  to  her.  She  said 
the  voice  was  loud  at  first,  but  it  grew 
feebler,  and  at  last  died  away.  She  rose 
up  and  opened  the  door,  but  she  could 
not  see  any  one  ;  she  came  on  to  my 
house,  and  begged  to  see  me.     I  believe 
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I  was  rough  to  her,  for  I  felt  provoked 
to  be  roused  out  of  my  sleep  for  what 
seemed  to  me  an  idle  dream  ;  but  next 
day  came  the  news  that  Engemann  and 
the  traveller  he  was  with  were  missing. 
Of  course  my  first  thought  was  for  Elisa, 
and  then  I  learned  that  she  had  started 
the  day  before,  when  she  left  me,  for 
the  place  where  her  husband  was  to  make 
the  ascent.  You  may  be  sure  I  followed 
her  at  once  ;  when  I  found  her  she  lay 
in  bed  in  a  little  mountain  chalet  with 
her  baby  beside  her — her  hair  had 
changed  to  gray,  and  that  awful  look  of 
horror  was  in  her  eyes." 

There  was  a  pause.  Monsieur  Weis- 
sembourg's  young  visitor  had  come  to 
the  Oberland  to  make  the  most  difficult 
ascent  he  could  find.  Elisa's  story 
seemed  to  him  a  troublesome  episode  ;  he 
wished  he  had  not  heard  it.   .  .   . 

When  the  two  men  pass  out  of  sight 
the  stillness  comes  back  to  the  lake — 
the  grand  silence  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  giant  mountains  beyond  the 
clear,  blue-green  water.  In  this  evening 
light  their  snowy  tops  are  shadowed  by 
delicate  grays,  and  the  lower  hills  are  a 
rich  purple  ;  the  long  range  on  the  other 
side  that  follows  the  course  of  the  lake 
to  the  right  and  goes  on  behind  the  river 
that  flows  into  it,  and  the  little  town  of 
Dort,  grows  darker  and  darker,  and  so 
does  the  great  pyramid  of  rock  just  op- 
posite to  the  place  where  Elisa  stands 
gazing.  High  up  on  the  side  of  this 
huge  pyramid  are  chalets,  tiny  specks 
from  this  distance  ;  a  village  lies  beneath 
at  its  foot,  hidden  by  a  low  ridge  of 
green  hills,  and  this  is  the  point  which 
seems  to  magnetize  the  woman's  gaze. 
She  is  as  still  as  the  mountains  ;  her 
head  turned  slightly  over  one  shoulder 
so  that  her  ear  may  receive  the  first  sound 
of  the  expected  steamer.  The  sound 
has  reached  her.  She  turns  with  a  look 
of  sudden  happiness  that  fills  even  her 
eyes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dread  that 
lives  in  them  ;  and  then  she  comes 
briskly  up  the  steps.  At  the  top  she 
waves  one  hand  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
who  are  coming  this  way  again,  as  they 
smoke  their  cigars  under  the  vine- 
wreathed  pergola. 

"  Andre  is  coming,"  she  calls  out  ; 
"  there  is  the  boat." 

And  as  Andre's  mother  crosses  the 
dusty  road  to  a  bit  of  garden  ablaze  with 


a  group  of  gorgeous  sunflowers,  the  two 
gentlemen  see  the  steamer  shoot  swiftly 
to  the  landing-place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake. 

"  The  boy  Andre  takes  the  boat  over 
there,"  Monsieur  Weissembourg  ex- 
plains, "  and  he  will  be  here  soon.  He 
has  had  to  make  a  long  journey  before 
reaching  the  boat." 

The  ragged-looking  chalet  over  the 
way,  just  now  aflame  with  those  huge 
flowers  that  try  to  stare  the  sun  out  of 
countenance,  is  not  Elisa's  own  dwelling- 
place.  She  has  spied  her  friend  the 
carpenter,  who  is  also  the  godfather  of 
Andre,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  wooden 
balcony  that  goes  round  his  house,  and 
she  pauses  a  moment  outside  the  sun- 
flower plot,  to  call  out — 

"  There  is  the  boat,  Hans  Christen  ; 
Andre  is  coming." 

Then,  with  her  head  bent  forward,  she 
hurries  down  the  road. 

Hans  Christen,  a  big-headed  fellow, 
and  much  too  broad  for  his  height,  takes 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks 
down  the  road  after  her, 

"  Poor  soul  !  "  he  says.  * '  Poor  lov- 
ing soul !  "  • 

II. 

Some  little  way  beyond  the  village 
and  the  landing-place,  a  chalet  stands 
beside  the  road,  screened  from  the  lake 
by  a  row  of  trees.  In  itself  it  is  not  very 
different  from  the  other  cottages.  It  is 
large,  however,  has  two  rows  of  green- 
shuttered  windows,  and  has  balconies 
with  slender  carved  rails  on  each  story, 
made  of  the  same  brown  wood  as  the 
rest  of  the  house  ;  the  roof  of  course 
has  very  deep  projecting  eaves,  and  in 
front  these  would  make  a  high-pitched 
gable  if  the  top  had  not  been  flattened  ; 
along  the  edge  of  this  gable  are  carved 
barge-boards  ;  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
leads  up  to  the  lowest  balcony. 

There  is  more  than  one  sucli  chalet 
beside  the  lake  but  not  over  every  one 
does  the  grape-vine  and  American 
creeper  fling  such  luxuriant  shoots. 
These  climbers  reach  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  they  cling  lovingly  to  the  topmost 
balcony,  and  then  fling  themselves  down 
in  cascades  of  green  and  gold,  flame- 
color  and  crimson,  that  would  seem 
enough  of  themselves  to  satisfy  a  lover 
of  color,  without  the  orange  and  scarlet 
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of  gladiolus  and  nasturtiums  that  gleam 
through  them  from  the  window-ledges. 
One  side  of  the  roof  stretches  out  and 
forms  an  open  shed  ;  here  are  stacked 
freshly  chopped  logs  for  burning,  and 
brushwood  crusted  with  lichens  and  glow- 
ing with  shrivelled  brown  leaves  gathered 
in  the  'skirts  of  the  lofty  pine  forest 
that  clothes  the  steep  hill  behind  the 
chalet.  Near  is  a  bundle  of  chopped 
broom,  on  which  a  handsome  black  goat 
is  browsing,  while  a  few  chickens  are 
picking  about,  with  an  anxious  mother 
hen — that  emblem  of  domestic  worry  — 
at  their  heels.  In  front  of  the  house  a 
cock  and  a  few  brown  hens  are  keenly 
watched  from  the  balcony  by  a  small 
gray  cat  with  a  bushy  tail.  The  tinkle 
of  the  goat's  bell  chimes  in  merrily  with 
the  cock-crowing  and  the  cluck  cluck  of 
the  hens. 

This  is  the  chalet  which  Andre's 
father,  Joseph  Engemann,  built  with  his 
perilously  earned  gains.  So  much  sym- 
pathy had  been  felt  in  the  little  town  of 
Dort  and  at  Grindelwald  when  he  per- 
ished on  the  mountain,  that  the  widow 
had  been  able  to  keep  possession  of  the 
chalet,  and  by  the  sale  of  her  eggs  and 
fruit  she  had'  managed  to  supply  her 
wants.  When  Andre  left  school,  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  he  wanted  to  live  at 
home  to  help  his  mother  ;  he  said  he 
felt  sure  he  could  make  the  garden  yield 
twice  as  much  as  she  did,  and  he  could 
save  her  all  hard  work.  Elisa's  heart 
yearned  to  have  her  boy  with  her,  but 
he  was  delicate,  and  every  one  told  her 
that  if  she  sent  him  up  to  the  mountain 
he  would  grow  strong  and  hearty  ;  and 
when  the  lad  found  that  he  could  earn 
wages  there  he  was  eager  to  go. 

He  had  come  home  once  for  a  couple 
of  days,  so  brown  and  healthy-looking 
that  his  mother  had  cried  for  joy  when 
she  saw  his  rosy  cheeks  and  how  much 
he  had  grown  and  strengthened.  In 
October  he  would  come  home  for  the 
winter,  for  when  once  snow  covered  the 
mountain-top  it  was  no  longer  a  safe 
abiding  place  for  either  sheep  or  shep- 
herds. 

During  the  winter  there  would  be 
plenty  for  Andre  to  do,  and  in  the 
evenings  she  thought  he  would  have 
time  to  read  his  father's  books,  for 
Joseph  Engemann  had  been  very  fond 
of  reading.     She   was   not   afraid   that 


Andre  would  take  up  with  idle  ways. 
One  fear  she  had,  but  of  this  she  had 
never  spoken.  What  if  he  grew  to  love 
the  mountains  as  his  father  had  loved 
them,  and  became  a  guide  to  travellers  ? 
When  this  thought  came  to  her,  Elisa's 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as  if  an  icy 
hand  pressed  on  it,  and  the  strange  look 
of  horror  filled  her  eyes. 

Then  she  would  tell  herself  this  was 
an  idle  dream  and  a  selfish  one,  and  she 
tried  to  chase  it  by  giving  her  house  an 
extra  cleaning,  though  no  one  else  could 
see  that  any  cleaning  was  needed  ;  or 
she  would  make  a  little  extra  soup  for 
some  poorer  neighbors,  by  way  of  send- 
ing the  phantom  to  the  right-about. 

The  lower  balcony  went  round  the 
house,  and  on  one  side  a  gourd  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  carved  rails  with  its  tendrils  ; 
on  the  ground  below,  showing  among 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  huge  leaves, 
were  globes  of  golden,  rosy  fruit,  and 
one  of  these  had  been  cut  for  soup  in 
honor  of  Andre's  arrival.  From  the 
open  door  on  this  side  the  house  came 
a  murmur  of  happy  voices,  then  a  peal 
of  merry  laughter,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  soft  evening  sunshine  and  the 
bright  beauty  of  the  flowers.  If  the 
grand  tranquillity  of  the  lake  and  the 
giant  mountains  had  wanted  a  gem  to 
brighten  them,  this  chalet  would  as- 
suredly have  fulfilled  the  part. 

Inside  the  bare,  spotless  room  Andre 
and  his  mother  sat  side  by  side  on  a 
bench.  The  boy's  arm  was  round  her 
neck  and  his  face  was  hidden  on  her 
shoulder,  while  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of 
stockings  in  his  mother's  lap. 

It  was  plainly  the  sight  of  the  stock- 
ings that  had  caused  his  burst  of  laugh- 
ter ;  he  lay  nestling  his  face  in  her  black 
stuff  jacket  while  his  shoulders  still  shook 
with  merriment.     She  too  was  smiling. 

"  Fie,  then,  saucy  boy" — she  patted 
his  smooth,  fair  head  with  her  brown 
veined  hand — "  why  does  he  laugh  so 
at  his  poor  old  mother  ?" 

"  She  is  not  old  ;  she  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, quite  young."  He  got  up,  and 
while  he  kissed  her,*  he  tenderly  stroked 
the  gray  hair  which  matched  so  ill  with 
her  eyes  ;  then  he  took  up  the  stockings 
one  by  one  and  examined  them.  He 
was  only  thirteen,  and  though  he  was 
well  grown  he  had  still  the  charming 
oval  face,  clear  skin,  and  limpid  dark 
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eyes  which  one  sees  in  Swiss  children, 
and  which  so  completely  deserts  them  as 
they  grow  older.  The  only  fault  that 
could  have  been  found  with  Andre  was 
that  his  neck  was  short,  so  that  his  head 
came  a  little  too  near  his  broad  shoul- 
ders ;  but  he  was  so  active  and  light  in 
his  movements  that  this  was  scarcely 
noticed. 

"  Dear  little  mother  !"  he  stood 
looking  at  the  stockings  ;  "  did  she  make 
you  all,  and  had  she  the  conscience  to 
think  that  Andre  could  wear  you  all  ? 
You  would  do  for  six  Andre's. 
Naughty  little  mother  to  sit  knitting  all 
day  long,  when  a  walk  in  a  pine-wood 
would  do  you  good." 

"  All  day  long  !  Bless  him,  does  he 
really  think  I  spend  so  much  time  on 
him  ?  Go  along  then  ;  the  goat  and  the 
chicks  would  not  let  me,  even  if  it  were 
in  me  to  sit  still  all  day." 

"  You  have  not  then  time  to  feel  lone- 
ly, mother  ?" 

He  spoke  carelessly,  but  the  look  in 
his  sweet  dark  eyes  made  his  mother's 
heart  throb.  She  had  never  talked  to 
him  about  his  father's  death.  Up  on 
the  mountains  he  had  learned  the  sad 
story  from  his  brother  shepherds,  and  it 
often  came  back  to  him  when  he  was 
alone.  He  thought  the  remembrance  of 
it  must  be  very  terrible  to  his  mother  ; 
and  she  had  so  many  lonely  hours. 

But  a  new  idea  had  been  growing  in 
Andre's  mind  ;  probably  it  had  been 
latent  there,  and  had  only  needed  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  his  mountain  life 
to  develop. 

For  although  the  shepherds  called  to 
one  another  in  their  pleasant  Swiss  fash- 
ion, and  travellers  sometimes  talked  to 
Andre  as  they  climbed  the  mountain, 
there  were  many  solitary  hours  to  be 
lived  through  on  the  green  pasture. 
The  pyramid- shaped  mountain  was  not 
more  than  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and 
did  not  therefore  offer  great  attractions 
to  climbers  ;  only  a  few  travellers  pass- 
ed across  it  during  the  summer.  It 
was,  as  Andre's  mother  often  reminded 
herself,  a  safe,  out-of-the-way  sheep- 
pasture. 

And  yet  the  fear  born  with  her  child 
never  deserted  her,  and  now  something 
in  his  words  gave  it  new  power. 

She  returned  his  earnest  gaze,  and 
answered  the  thought  she  shrank  from, 


rather  than  the  question  he  had  put  to 
her. 

Brooding  over  her  sorrow  had  in- 
creased her  natural  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, for  it  had  alienated  the  outward 
distractions  which  might  have  confused 
this  perception  by  giving  her  less  time 
for  thought. 

' '  You  are  lonely,  then,  my  child  ; 
you  want  a  more  stirring — what  do  I  say  ? 
— a  more  active  life.  Well,"  she  went 
on  quickly,  as  she  saw  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  speak,  "  at  the  chateau  up 
yonder,  they  are  wanting  a  good  shep- 
herd to  manage  the  beasts  they  keep 
down  here.  Old  Michael  is  dying,  and, 
besides,  he  is  much  too  old  for  work. 
If  they  would  not  think  you  too  young, 
the  place  might  suit  you — eh,  my  boy  ?" 

Andre  got  up  from  the  bench  ;  then 
he  stood  some  minutes  at  the  open 
door,  looking  out,  seemingly,  at  the 
gourd-vine. 

His  mother  waited  till  he  turned 
round  ;  a  sickening  fear  clung  about  her 
heart,  but  she  would  not  yield  to  it, 
though  it  had  made  her  very  pale. 

"  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  moun- 
tains," Andre  said  ;  "  the  air  down  here 
feels  close  and  heavy.  It  is  nice  to  be 
with  you,  mother,  but  I  could  not  work 
so  well  down  here." 

He  avoided  meeting  her  eyes,  but 
when  she  spoke  the  strange  hoarseness 
in  her  voice  drew  his  attention,  and  he 
started  when  he  saw  the  wild  terror  in 
her  face. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  "  are  you  ill  ?" 

She  put  out  her  hand. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  I  had  best 
know  it,  Andre,  what  kind  of  life  can 
you  have  up  on  the  mountains  that  is 
not  quiet  and  lonely  ?" 

The  boy  hesitated  ;  he  was  vexed  with 
himself  and  with  his  mother  ;  it  had 
been  easy  to  keep  thoughts  to  himself 
up  there  among  his  fellows.  At  the 
mountain  chalet  where  he  slept  he  was 
considered  only  a  merry,  light-hearted 
boy  ;  he  kept  his  confidences  for  the 
snow  mountains,  and  th'ough  these  were 
so  far  above  him,  he  used  to  talk  to 
them,  and  tell  them  his  longings  to  ap- 
proach them  more  nearly. 

Andre  had  not  counted  that  the  warm 
glow  of  home-coming  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  reserve  he  habitually 
maintained    as    the    sun.shine    had    on 
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mountain  snow,  and  yet  that  look  in  his 
mother's  eyes  made  the  secret  hopes 
seem  a  crime.  He  stood  hanging  his 
head  ;  all  the  light  had  gone  out  of  his 
face. 

"  You  are  tired  of  being  on  the  same 
pasture,"  she  said,  trying  to  catch  at  a 
fragment  of  hope,  as  one  seeks  for  a 
glimpse  of  blue  in  a  threatening  sky  ; 
"  well,  then,  you  must  exchange  on  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Simmenthal  ;  you  will 
there  find  an  altogether  different  coun- 
try." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  the 
sameness  I  feel  ;  sheep  are  not  like  cows, 
little  mother  ;  sheep  do  not  stay  in  one 
spot  till  they  have  eaten  up  the  grass  ; 
they  stray  here  and  there,  and  sometimes 
they  lead  me  up  to  the  very  top.  Ah, 
mother,  it  is  a  grand  look-out  I  have 
then  ;  it  makes  me  long  to  know  what 
more  I  could  see  from  those  high  snow 
peaks  above.  Surely,  if  one  climbed  the 
white  mountain  herself,  one  would  see 
to  the  end  of  the  world  !  " 

His  mother's  yearning  gaze  noted  the 
glow  in  his  face,  and  her  lips  moved  as 
if  she  were  echoing  his  words.  She  got 
up  and  turned  away,  pressing  her  hard- 
worked  hands  together  nervously. 

"  I  must  call  in  the  goats,"  she  said  ; 
and  she  went  out. 

In  truth,  to  her  also  the  air  had  be- 
come choked  and  heavy  ;  the  look  on 
her  boy's  face  had  been  a  reflection  she 
so  well  recognized. 

Just  so  had  Joseph  her  husband 
looked  before  he  started  on  one  of  his 
perilous  journeys,  even  while  his  eyes 
glistened  with  the  sorrow  of  bidding  her 
farewell.  She  felt  hopeless  ;  to  her  the 
life  of  an  Alpine  guide  meant  only  cer- 
tain death.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Andre 
must  share  his  father's  fate.  It  was  so 
ordained,  and  who  was  she  to  set  herself 
up  against  it  ? 

Andre  had  not  followed  her.  He  was 
so  glad  to  have  preserved  his  secret,  that 
his  heart  grew  light  again  ;  and  when, 
after  a  severe  wrestle  with  herself,  his 
•mother  came  back,  she  found  him  as 
bright  and  gay  as  he  had  been  when  he 
reached  the  chalet  by  the  lake. 

III. 
It  was  August  when  Andre  came  down 
from  the  mountain  to  see  his  mother. 
It  is  now    the    middle   of  September, 


about  a  month  before  the  cattle  need 
come  from  the  hills.  But  the  trees  look 
more  like  November  ;  incessant  rain  has 
swept  away  the  leaves,  and  the  rich  red 
beauty  of  the  creepers  is  marred  by  gaps 
in  the  foliage.  The  brown-petaled, 
sodden-looking  sunflowers  and  dahlia 
blossoms,  that  awhile  ago  made  a  glory 
of  the  carpenter's  little  garden,  are  now 
only  suggestive  of  damp  and  decay, 
sticking  together  in  blurred  masses. 

The  weather  has  been  strangely  cold 
too,  and  to-day  a  heavy  mist  has  hung 
over  the  lake,  blotting  out  the  mountains. 
All  day  long  masses  of  vapor  have  been 
rolling  over  the  steep  pine-covered  ridge 
behind  the  village  in  huge  clouds  like 
the  smoke  of  a  battle-field,  sweeping 
more  than  half  way-down  the  hill-side 
with  soft  blurred  edges,  seeming  as  if 
they  had  let  loose  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  have  been  falling  for  hours. 

Hans  Christen  is  a  schoolmaster  as 
well  as  a  carpenter.  All  day  long  he 
hammers  and  saws  and  works  into  shape 
the  wood  that  lies  heaped  behind  his 
house,  and  in  the  evening  he  goes 
through  much  the  same  process  mentally 
with  the  dull  scholars  who  come  to  his 
class.  He  considers  himself  a  scholar, 
and  he  is  weatherwise,  but  this  weather 
puzzles  him,  and  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
prove  his  wisdom  on  some  one  or  other. 
As  he  turns  from  his  study  of  the  clouds, 
he  sees  Andre's  mother  walking  quickly 
past  his  garden  ;  her  eyes  are  half  closed, 
and  her  head  is  bent  forward  ;  certainly 
the  cold  is  bitter  enough  to  account  for 
the  pace  at  which  she  walks  ;  but  Hans 
is  always  ready  to  teach,  and  just  now, 
as  has  been  said,  he  feels  specially  com- 
missioned in  this  direction. 

"  Elisa, "  he  calls  out  ;  "  Elisa  Eng- 
emann." 

"  Yes,  neighbor  ;  "  but  though  she 
stops  she  does  not  turn  round  or  hold 
her  head  erect,  it  is  bent  forward  ready 
for  the  next  step. 

"  What  ails  you  ?"  he  says,  severely. 
"  Since  Andre  went  back  you  have  been 
keeping  yourself  away  from  us  all.  You 
have  scarcely  said  a  dozen  words  to  me, 
Let  me  tell  you,  neighbor,  that  such 
conduct  is  unneighborly  and  unchristian, 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  hiding  something 
from  us;  but  even  then,"  he  brings 
down  his  dirty  hand  heavily  on  the  low 
wall  that  borders  his  garden,  "  why  even 
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then,  widow  Engemann,  you  ought  to 
have  come  to  me.  I  am  consulted  by 
every  one,  and  also  I  am  Andre's  god- 
father. He  is  confirmed,  I  grant  you, 
but  I  have  the  right  to  know  his  errors 
and  misdeeds."  The  woman  turned 
and  faced  him  ;  she  was  smiling. 

"  Misdeeds  will  never  be  reckoned  up 
against  my  Andre,  neighbor  ;  if  I  do 
not  talk  as  much  as  I  did,  put  it  down 
to  my  fault,  not  to  Andre's." 

Christen  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  deceive  me,  Elisa. 
Trouble  is  written  in  your  face,  and  you 
keep  aloof  because  you  are  trying  to 
keep  it  to  yourself.  Ah,  well,  you  may 
turn  your  face  away.  I  know  what  I 
know,  you  will  have  to  come  to  me  for 
counsel  by  and  by." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  as  he 
remained  silent,  she  passed  on  toward 
her  cottage. 

"  The  woman  looks  all  eyes,"  fsaid 
Christen,  crossly  ;  "  she's — but  then  its 
natural,  all  women  are  fools,  mothers 
more  than  any.  The  boy  has  got  into 
trouble,  and  she's  trying  to  hush  it  up. 
Ah,  well,"  he  grunted,  "  she'll  have  to 
come  to  me  in  the  end." 

This  remark  appeased  him,  and  he 
fell  on  his  pipe  with  added  vigor,  but  he 
soon  found  his  way  indoors,  for  every 
moment  the  air  grew  colder. 

Elisa  had  thought  herself  of  so  little 
consequence,  it  had  not  occurred  |to  her 
that  her  silent  brooding  might  give  her 
neighbors  offence.  Somehow  she  had 
grown  to  feel  that  if  she  betrayed  it  in 
words,  her  fear  would  become  a  reality, 
and  so  she  had  avoided  the  chance  of 
revealing  it,  and  had  lived  alone  with 
the  spectre  face  to  face. 

There  were  times  when  she  almost 
conquered  it.  She  told  herself  that 
she  had  always  known  what  she  dreaded 
must  come  to  pass.  She  had  been  sure 
from  the  first  that  a  child  born  like  the 
edelweiss  at  the  glacier's  edge,  cradled  so 
to  speak  in  snow,  must  feel  drawn  to  the 
mountain  top  as  to  his  native  atmos- 
phere ;  and  then  she  asked  herself  why 
she  did  not  yield  ?  was  there  not  in  all 
this  an  undercurrent  that  meant  some- 
thing stronger  than  her  mere  will  ?  Was 
she  not  selfish  in  wishing  to  keep  her 
boy  from  the  dangerous  life  he  craved  ? 
After  that  she  had  recoiled  from  this 
whisper  as  from  the  voice  of  a  tempter. 


No,  it  must  be  her  solemn  duty  to  shelter 
Andre  from  the  terrible  fate  which  had 
made  him  fatherless. 

Now  having  reached  her  home,  she 
sat  down  exhausted,  for  the  icy  wind 
had  fastened  on  her  breath  as  she  hurried 
down  the  road.  Once  more  this  ques- 
tion was  importunate.  Had  she  a  right 
to  plan  Andre's  life  to  suit  her's  ?  ought 
not  her  life  rather  to  be  sacrificed  to 
him  ?  Her  heart  felt  tortured  with  keen  ♦ 
pain — as  if  indeed  a  weapon  pierced  it. 

*'  I  cannot  yield  him.  I  cannot," 
she  cried  ;  "  he  is  all  I  have  to  love." 

That  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  villages  beside  the  lake,  or  even 
in  Dort,  the  busy  little  town  on  the  blue 
green  river. 

Old  people  shivered  in  their  sleep  and 
dreamed  they  had  ague  ;  while  those 
who  possessed  them,  old  and  young  too, 
drew  their  thistle-down  stuffed  coverlets 
up  to  their  chins,  and  shrank  deep  down 
in  bed,  wondering  why  they  slept  so 
poorly.  Toward  morning,  however, 
there  was  a  general  stir  in  the  village  ; 
everyone  had  roused  at  daybreak.  Spite 
of  the  cold,  half-clad  men  and  women 
peeped  out  at  doors  and  windows,  so 
awful  a  sound  had  boomed  across  the 
lake. 

"  What  was  it?"  Elisa  asked  herself 
as  she  looked  out. 

The  atmosphere  was  clearer.  The 
lake  looked  peaceful  and  gray,  but  the 
mountains  and  even  the  lowest  ridge  of 
the  hills  were  white  with  snow.  As  she 
watched,  the  huge  pyramid  opposite,  on 
which  Andre  kept  his  sheep,  began  to 
gleam  with  silver  brightness  as  the  sun 
sent  up  light  from  behind  the  cloud- 
veil  in  which  he  was  rising. 

A  heavy  snowfall  in  September  !  For 
a  moment,  Elisa  could  not  believe  her 
eyes  ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  doubting 
them.  The  Jungfrau  and  her  giant 
comrades  were  now  only  marked  out 
from  the  rest  by  their  superior  height. 
Lower  Alps  which  till  now  had  blended 
in  the  distant  view,  showed  out  sepa- 
rately, the  silvery  coating  defining  and 
giving  grandeur  to  their  peaks.  Elisa's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  huge  white 
pyramid  across  the  lake.  Where  was 
Andre  ?  She  went  out  and  hastened  to 
the  point,  for  the  view  in  front  of  her 
chalet  was  somewhat  obscured  by  trees. 
Presently  she  heard  voices  in  the  garden 
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above.      Monsieur    Weissembourg    was 
talking  to  Hans  Christen, 

"  I  do  not  say  it  was  an  avalanche," 
he  said  ;  "  but  it  was  a  fall  of  some  kind 
above  Schonegg.  I  am  going  into  town 
to  learn  what  has  happened." 

Christen  said  something,  but  she 
could  not  make  out  the  words. 

"  Yes,"  Monsieur  Weissembourg  an- 
swered, "  that  is  what  I  fear.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  the  sound  came  from  be- 
low the  chalets  ;  and  in  that  case — , " 
he  hesitated — "  Well,  she  need  not  be 
told  till  we  are  certain"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,"  Christen  spoke  in  a  hush- 
ed, awed  voice. 

Elisa  knew  that  they  were  speaking  of 
her,  but  she  also  knew  that  they  could 
not  see  her.  A  fear  came  lest  they 
might  prevent-  the  purpose  she  had  so 
quickly  formed.  She  crept  stealthily 
along  the  strip  of  ground  between  the 
outhouses  and  the  lake,  and  then  her 
face  blanched,  and  with  tottering  knees 
she  leaned  against  the  broken  timbers 
and  tried  to  steady  her  thoughts. 

Long  ago  she  had  learned  to  ask  God 
for  help— but  now,  when  she  tried  to 
pray,  her  words  froze  on  her  lips. 

It  had  come,  then — the  fate  she  so 
dreaded  for  her  boy  ;  he  lay  buried 
under  the  snow. 

She  had  gone  through  all  this  already 
in  thought.  Oh,  yes,  she  knew  what 
she  had  to  do.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  bemoan  herself  or  [to  break  down  in 
tears.  She  sped  back  to  her  house,  and 
wrapped  herself  more  warmly  ;  then  she 
put  some  milk  and  some  brandy  into  a 
basket  with  a  warm  wrap  over  them, 
and  then  she  left  the  chalet  and  walked 
on  swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  point.  Half  a  mile  of  rapid  walking 
brought  her  to  just  such  another  little 
creek  as  that  at  the  foot  of  the  grass- 
grown  steps  ;  but  here,  instead  of  the 
broken  sheds,  there  was  a  bathing  hut 
with  two  boats  moored  beside  it.  The 
sun  had  almost  reached  the  mountain 
tops,  and  the  gray  of  the  lake  was  mot- 
tled with  exquisite  reflections  of  the  rosy 
sky.  Elisa  bent  over  one  of  the  boats 
and  tried  to  launch  it.  At  first  this  was 
beyond  her  strength  ;  but  at  last  it  yield- 
ed, and  she  was  afloat.  The  oars  were 
large  and  very  heavy,  and  her  hands 
were  numbed  with  the  intense  cold. 
She  was  some  timein  crossing  the  lake. 


She  secured  her  boat  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  then,  panting,  yet  without 
any  feeling  of  fatigue,  she  went  up  to  a 
group  of  women  who  stood  talking 
eagerly  to  an  old  man  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  such  a  babel  of 
sound  that  she  could  not  distinguish 
words.  She  pushed  in  between  the 
women  and  grasped  the  old   man's  arm. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  cried  abruptly, 
"  what  has  happened  !  Did  the  ava- 
lanche fall  on  this  side  the  mountain  ?" 

The  man  opened  his  mouth  and  stared 
in  wonder.  He  was  one  of  the  head 
farmers  of  the  district  ;  his  dignity  was 
affronted.  By  what  right  did  this  wild- 
eyed  stranger  snatch  at  his  arm  and 
question  him  so  fiercely  ?  He  had 
never  seen  her  !  But  Elisa  could  not 
wait  while  he  arranged  his  ideas.  She 
placed  herself  in  front  of  a  woman  who 
stood  near. 

"  What  has  happened  on  the  moun- 
tain ?"  she  asked  ;  "  is  it  known  ?" 

The  woman  was  an  eager  talker  ;  her 
broad  face  and  black  slit-like  eyes  kin- 
dled. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  known.  There  has 
been  a  snowfall — some  say  a  slip  of  part 
of  the  rock  on  this  side,  and  the  chalets 
up  yonder  at  Oberstalden  are  buried, 
and  no  one  knows  where  the  sheep  will 
have  strayed  to.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
cow-bells  ?  They  are  already  bringing 
down  the  cows  by  hundreds.  What  a 
winter  we  shall  have." 

All  this  fell  on  Elisa's  strained  hear- 
ing as  rain  falls  on  a  window-pane— she 
heard  it,  but  it  did  not  penetrate  to  her 
feelings. 

She  had  learned  the  truth  of  what  she 
dreaded.  There  was  only  one  question 
still  to  be  asked  ;  but  as  she  looked  at 
her  eager-tongued  neighbor  she  felt  that 
she  would  not  get  an  answer  from  her. 

Farther  on,  nearer  the  chateau,  which 
stands  beyond  the  houses,  she  saw  the 
diligence  ;  it  was  ready  to  start,  but  its 
rough-looking  driver  had  not  yet  mount- 
ed to  his  seat.  He  was  stamping  his 
boots  heavily  as  if  his  feet  were  cold, 
cracking  his  whip  now  and  then. 

Elisa  knew  that  this  man  travelled 
each  day  some  way  up  the  mountain. 
He  must  surely  know  the  truth  about 
what  had  happened,  and  she  hurried  to- 
ward him. 

He  left  off  cracking  his  whip  :   her 
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eyes  told  him  that  she  was  in  some  sore 
need. 

"  At  your  service,  neighbor,"  he  said. 
"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?' ' 

"  You  have  been  up  there — to  the 
chalets  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  heard."  He  was 
full  of  sympathy,  for  in  his  youth  he, 
too,  had  herded  cattle  on  the  mountain 
side.  "  The  Unterstalden  chalets  are  safe, 
my  good  woman  ;  the  lads  only  stay  to 
collect  the  strayed  sheep — " 

He  broke  off  ;  the  agonized  look  in 
her  eyes  held  him  fascinated.  It  was 
plain  that  his  words  had  no  comfort  for 
her.     He  was  afraid  to  end  his    tidings. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  far  off.  "Is  it  true  that  the 
Oberstalden  chalets  are  under  the  ^ow?' ' 

The  man  bent  his  head  :  he  was  awed 
by  her  solemn  tone.  Then,  remember- 
ing what  he  had  heard,  he  took  courage. 

"  But  it  was  best  so,  mother.  More 
than  two  of  the  Oberstalden  lads  had 
come  down  to  a  wedding  at  Wimmis  and 
they  were  to  stay  all  night.  There  were 
but  two  of  the  young  ones  left  above, 
whereas  the  chalets  of  Unterstalden  were 
full." 

*'  And  those  two  are  left  under  the 
snow  at  Oberstalden." 

Again  her  voice  made  him  start.  His 
blood  seemed  to  chill  as  he  heard  it. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  I  heard  but  now 
that  a  couple  of  diggers  are  presently 
going  up  the  mountain  with  shovels  and 
ice-axes  ;  but  what  can  they  do  if  indeed 
the  rock  has  fallen  ?  Monsieur  leComte 
has  settled  how  it  is  to  be." 

"Two  diggers,  did  you  say?"  She 
looked  so  white  that  the  man  thought  she 
must  be  ill. 

"It  is  all  they  can  spare,"  he  said  ; 
"  every  soul  is  wanted  to  seek  for  the 
missing  sheep.  They  will  perish,  else, 
in  the  snow — Monsieur  le  Comte  has 
said  so." 

"  Under  the  snow,"  she  said  mechani- 
cally, and  then  turned  and  walked  quick- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  she  was  say- 
ing half  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  strange 
imperious  voice,  "Monsieur  le  Comte  ! 
What  is  it  to  him  ?  He  has  not  a  child 
perishing  in  the  snow." 

She  soon  reached  the  old  chateau  with 
its  quaint  red-roofed  tower  ;  and  while 
she  waited  for  an  answer  to  her  clamor- 


ous ringing  she  had  quieted  her  tem- 
per. In  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared. 
He  said,  in  answer  to  her  eager  request, 
that  Monsieur  le  Comte  could  not  see 
any  one.  Some  important  business  was 
about  to  take  him  from  home,  and  he 
could  not  spare  a  moment  before  he 
went. 

"  Will  he  come  out  this  way  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  stood  waiting  :  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  wasting  precious  moments,  and 
yet,  how  little  she  could  do  alone.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  wheels  grating  on  the 
slaty  drive,  and  then  Monsieur  von 
Erlach  came  out  ready  to  step  into  the 
carriage  which  had  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  door.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
Elisa. 

"What  do  you  want#with  me,  my 
good  woman  ?"  and  as  he  met  her  eyes 
he  seemed  to  know  her  errand. 

"  Sir,  are  you  going  up  the  moun- 
tain ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  can.  I  must  first 
drive  to  Dort  to  get  some  help  ;  there 
are  soldiers  there  who  can  be  spared, 
our  people  are  so  busy  with  the  herds." 

Elisa  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  But  sir,  the  boys  are  perishing  in  the 
snow." 

She  spoke  roughly,  almost  fiercely  the 
Count  thought, 

"Yes,  yes, "  he  said.  "Two  men 
have  gone  up  already." 

"  Two  men  !  Listen,  sir.  One  of 
those  boys  is  my  boy,  Andre  :  the  other 
is  an  orphan.  He  has  no  mother,  only 
you,  sir,  to  care  for  him.  Will  you  lose 
so  many  precious  hours  before  you  go 
to^see  what  can  be  done  on  the  moun- 
tain ?  I  am  going  there  ;  but,  sir,  I  am 
weak  and  ignorant,  the  men  above  will 
not  listen  to  me.  Only  such  as  you,  sir, 
can  order  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  a 
strait.  You  will  go  there  ;  you  will 
come  with  me  now." 

She  spoke  with  a  fire  and  energy  that 
would  have  greatly  surprised  Christen 
the  carpenter,  and  her  eyes  told  her 
that  she  had  kindled  the  zeal  of  her  lis- 
tener. 

He  was  indeed  greatly  moved.  *'  I 
will  go  with  you,"  he  said. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  came 
back  with  a  note,  which  he  gave  to  his 
gray-headed  servant. 

"  You  will  bid  Louis  saddle  a  horse 
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and  carry  this  as  fast  as  he  can  to  Dort. 
Now  my  good  friend,"  he  said  to  Elisa, 
"  I  will  drive  you  as  far  as  we  can  go 
and  we  will  climb  together  to  the 
chalets." 

IV. 

The  two  men  had  been  digging  for  an 
hour,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  made 
no  impression  on  the  enormous  mass  of 
snow  at  which  they  labored. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Count 
had  gone  up  to  the  chalets  some  lads 
who  had  come  down  with  the  cattle  fol- 
lowed him,  and  there  were  soon  almost 
a  dozen  at  work  with  picks  and  shovels, 
but  the  snow  was  so  hard  and  deep  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  might  go  on  for 
hours.  They  had  pushed  Andre's 
mother  aside  when  she  asked  to  help 
them,  but  Monsieur  von  Erlach  took  a 
spade  and  worked  with  a  will. 

Now  and  then  Elisa  walked  up  and 
down  below  them,  but  the  chalets  had 
stood  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  snowfall,  after  over- 
whelming them,  had  drifted  down  on 
one  side,  so  that  only  a  small  space  of 
path  was  left  thinly  covered.  Lately 
she  had  stood  still  muffled  in  her  shawl 
watching  the  diggers. 

All  at  once  she  moved  to  the  left 
where  the  snow  lay  thickly  heaped,  and 
■when  Monsieur  von  Erlach  looked  up 
she  had  passed  out  of  sight.  He 
thought  she  had  gone  down  to  the  lower 
chalets,  to  which  he  had  already  sent  a 
lad  to  make  all  ready  to  receive  those 
they  hoped  to  rescue.  The  sun  was 
gaining  power  over  the  snow  on  this 
side,  and  as  Elisa  plunged  resolutely 
into  it  she  sank  to  her  knees.  She  tried 
to  go  on  but  this  seemed  impossible. 
She  felt  rooted  in  the  snow.  At  last, 
with  much  effort  and  long  pauses 
between  each  step,  she  struggled  for- 
ward. As  she  advanced  her  footing 
became  firmer,  for  she  had  circled 
round  the  vast  mound,  and  on  this  side 
the  snow  had  not  melted.  She  had 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  diggers,  and 
crouching  down  she  listened.  Then  a 
wailing  cry  sounded  over  the  snow  — 

"  AndrP,  Andre,  I  am  here." 

The  terrible  cry  startled  the  diggers  ; 
they  looked  round  them  in  alarm,  the 
Count  with  some  help  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mound. 


He  saw  Andre's  mother  lying  crouch- 
ed on  the  top  of  the  snow. 

"Whatisit ;"  he  cried,  too  much  as- 
tonished to  realize  the  courage  and  dar- 
ing which  had  enabled  her  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  lay. 

"  They  are  here,  monsieur,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  glistening  with  hope.  "  The 
men  waste  their  labor  on  that  side  ;  the 
chalet  is  here,  and  some  one  still  lives 
there  under  the  snow." 

Monsieur  von  Erlach  climbed  down 
till  he  reached  her. 

"  You  must  not  stay  here,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  perish  in  the  snow,  and  you 
can  do  no  good." 

She  gave  him  a  look  which  puzzled 
him.  She  was  wondering  how  it  could 
be  possible  that  Andre  yet  lived,  if  mere 
contact  with  the  snow  was  so  harmful. 

"  Listen  !"  she  held  up  her  hand  and 
bent  her  head. 

Truly  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  far- 
off  muffled  cry.  Monsieur  von  Erlach 
still  held  the  shovel  with  which  he  had 
been  working,  and  with  a  loud  shout 
he  tried  to  thrust  it  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head  with  a 
look  of  relief. 

"  The  snow  is  hard  below,  "  he  said, 
"  but  I  believe  it  is  only  snow,  the  rock 
has  not  fallen." 

"  No  sir  ;"  Elisa  rose  up  and  point- 
ed overhead  ;  "  you  can  see  that  from 
here.  Except  for  the  snow  the  moun- 
tain has  not  changed." 

And  as  he  followed  the  direction  of 
her  finger  he  saw  that  she  was  right. 
The  place  where  they  stood  was  so 
altered  in  aspect  that  no  one  would 
have  recognized  it.  The  winding  path 
which  had  curved  outside  the  flank  of 
the  mountain  had  disappeared  with  the 
chalets  of  the  herdsmen  ;  a  new  project- 
ing spur  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous 
snow-hill  had  taken  their  place,  barring 
all  upward  progress,  and  on  one  side  it 
spread  downward,  but  above,  except 
that  it  was  white  with  snow,  the  moun- 
tain was  unchanged. 

"  You  must  come  with  me,"  the 
Count  said,  imperatively.  "  I  will  bring 
the  men  here,  but  you  must  come  away 
— come,  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

She  was  stooping  down.-  Now  she 
cried  out  again,  in  a  wail  that  sounded 
strangely  sad — 
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"  Andre — Andre,  I  am  here." 

While  she  bent  down  listening  for  an 
answer,  she  was  firmly  drawn  away, 
carried  off  her  feet,  and  set  down  again, 
where  the  snow  lay  only  a  few  inches 
deep  on  the  ground. 

Then  as  the  Count  told  his  news  to 
the  men,  there  rose  a  hearty  shout  ;  they 
were  soon  digging  rapidly  on  the  spot 
where  Elisa  had  crouched. 

She  stood  waiting  ;  she  had  done 
what  she  could,  but  it  seemed  terrible 
that  while  her  darling  lay,  p  rhaps  dy- 
ing, she  could  do  nothing.  Since  that 
day,  when  she  had  fallen  insensible  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow  mountain,  where 
her  husband  had  perished,  she  had  rare- 
ly shed  tears  ;  something  had  congealed 
them.  Now  she  could  only  stand  pray- 
ing that  her  boy  might  yet  live — her 
loving  Andre.  No  one  but  she  knew 
how  good  and  tender,  how  self-denying 
he  had  been. 

Clouds  had  risen,  and  now  they 
reached  the  sun  and  obscured  his  light, 
and  an  icy  wind  swept  round  Elisa,  but 
she  did  not  even  shiver  ;  she  could  only 
think  of  her  boy.   .   .   . 

The  digging  went  on  silently  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  the  men  were  digging  a 
grave.  How  far  off  it  was  since  her 
boy  had  come  down  to  her,  and  she  had 
seen  his  hopes,  and  how  he  strove 
against  them  for  fear  of  grieving  her. 

Oh,  how  good  and  loving  her  Andre 
had  ever  been  to  her.  He  had  never 
wilfully  given  her  an  hour  of  sorrow, 
and  she — what  had  she  done  ?  Because 
she  had  yielded  to  her  fear,  she  had 
given  him  a  constant  secret  grief,  she 
had  checked  the  flow  of  his  confidence 
in  her,  and  she  had  taught  him  that  his 
mother  exacted  the  sacrifice  of  his  dear- 
est wish,  while  in  words  she  lived  only 
for  his  happiness. 

And  now  perhaps  the  end  had  come. 
She  could  not  be  sure  that  the  cry  she 
had  heard  was  Andre's  and  presently 
the  men  might  bring  out  from  under 
the  snow.  .  .  .  The  thought  shaped 
itself  with  terrible  reality  ;  the  hard 
pain  at  her  heart  tightened,  and  then  a 
burst  of  tears  came.  How  blind  she 
had  been,  she  was  able  to  see  it  now. 
What  was  the  use  of  faith  and  trust,  if 
she  did  not  think  his  Father  in  heaven 
could  better  care  for  Andre  than  she 
could.  .  .  .     She  stood  silent  after  this  ; 


she  gave  up  even  her  longing  to  help  ; 
she  tried  to  accept  that  she  must  yield 
up  her  own  will,  and  when  the  Count 
called  out  to  her  to  move  about  or  go 
down  to  the  chalets,  or  she  would  get 
frozen  by  the  wind,  she  began  to  hurry 
backward  and  forward  along  the  narrow 
ledge  on  which  she  stood. 

Time  was  slipping  by  quickly,  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  slow-footed.  The  snow 
had  made  all  below  look  monotonous, 
but  as  Elisa  turned  she  saw  on  the  white 
expanse  dark  objects  in  movement. 
Soon,  she  made  them  out  to  be  a  body 
of  men  climbing  up  the  road  by  which 
she  had  come. 

"  Monsieur,  Monsieur  le  Comte, "  she 
cried  loudly,  '*  there  is  help  coming  to 
you." 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  party  of  soldiers 
for  whose  help  Monsieur  von  Erlach  had 
sent  to  ask,  and  behind  them  came  Hans 
Christen.  He  had  evidently  been 
schooling  them  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  proceed  ;  but  when 
Monsieur  von  Erlach  came  forward, 
Hans  stopped  short. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Christen," 
the  Count  said.  "  You  must  take  care 
of  this  poor  woman,  she  is  cold  and 
weary  with  watching." 

Her  old  friend  had  not  seen  her. 
Now  he  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  and 
blew  his  nose  ;  then  he  frowned  at  her 
severely. 

"  You  have  given  us  all  a  nice  fright, 
Elisa  Engemann,"  he  said,  sternly. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  a  woman 
arrived  at  your  years  would  run  away 
from  home  ?  You  made  me  feel  like  a 
fool  when  I  found  your  cottage  empty." 

A  wan  smile  came  over  her  face. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  neighbor,  I  was 
wanted  here,"  she  said  quietly,  and 
then  she  turned  back  to  the  snow. 

Christen  caught  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  You  must  come  away  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  Did  you  not  hear  the  Count 
say  so  just  now  ?  What  will  you  be  fit 
for  by  the  time  Andre  is  found  ?" 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over  at  his   words. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  friend,"  she 
sobbed.     "  I  will  go  with  you  by  and 

by-"  . 

Christen  turned  away  his  head  ; 
secretly  he  was  as  unwilling  to  leave 
the  place  as  she  was.  He  tried  to  get 
round    behind     the    diggers  ;    but    he 
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found  the  snow  too  deep,  and  on  this 
side  it  seemed  to  him  not  hard  enough 
to  climb  over  unaided,  although  since 
the  sun  had  disappeared  it  had  been 
freezing.   .   .   . 

It  grew  colder  and  colder,   .   .   . 

After  half  an  hour's  waiting.  Christen 
went  up  to  Andre's  mother. 

"  Come  neighbor, "  he  said,  "  let  us 
go  down  and  see  that  all  is  ready  against 
he  is  found." 

She  followed  him  in  silence  ;  turning 
her  head  as  she  went  she  felt  that  part 
of  her  lay  under  the  snow. 

Elisa  turned  away  from  the  blazing 
fire,  beside  which  Christen  sat  lecturing 
the  lad  who  had  been  sent  to  kindle  it. 
She  had  seen  that  all  was  ready,  and 
now  she  sat  down  near  the  window  : 
her  body  felt  heavy  and  mert,  but  she 
was  not  sleepy  ;  her  faculties  were 
awake  and  strained  in  the  effort  of  lis- 
tening. 

''  More  than  once  she  had  gone  outside 
the  hut,  but  now  she  had  come  in  again 
— waiting — waiting.  Yes,  it  was  true 
what  Christen  had  said  to  her  ;  when 
Andre  came  his  mother  must  be  there 
to  meet  him. 

What  was  that  sound  ?  This  time 
surely  it  was  not  as  Christen  had  said 
just  now — the  wind  murmuiing  in  the 
chimney.  The  sound  came  again,  a 
dull,  soft  tread,  and  a  murmur  of  voices 
— nearer  now — nearer  still.  Elisa  look- 
ed round  ;  her  companions  did  not 
hear  ;  the  boy  stood  listening  to  Chris- 
ten's  talk. 

She  could  not  move.  .  .  .  The  ter- 
rible dread  kept  her  still.  .  .  .  Now 
the  dull  tread  grew  more  distinct,  but 
still  Christen  went  on  talking,   .   .   , 

Which  was  real,  the  woman  asked 
herself,  the  man  talking  there  by  the 
fire,  or  the  soft,  dull  sound  on  the  snow 
path  ?  Was  it,  after  all,  her  fancy  that 
had  heard  it  ?  ,   ,   , 

All  at  once  the  sound  ceased,  and 
then  the  spell  that  kept  Elisa  still  broke. 
She  rose  up  and  opened  the  door.  Out- 
side was  Monsieur  von  Erlach. 

"  They  are  bringing  them,"  he  said 
in  a  hushed  voice.  Then  he  stood 
aside,  and  the  soldiers  passed  him,  car- 
rying their  burdens  into  the  hut. 

The   snow   still    lies    on    the    lower 


mountains,  but  it  will  be  there  till  spring 
sunshine  comes  to  melt  it,  for  winter  is 
everywhere  ;  _the  trees  are  leafless,  ex- 
cept on  the  pine-clothed  ridge  behind 
the  village,  and  though  the  water  of  the 
lake  is  not  frozen  over,  the  river  beyond 
it  is  a  long  stretch  of  ice. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  red  light 
gleams  here  and  there  from  a  chalet  ; 
but  generally  the  heavy  outside  shutters 
are  closed,  and  these  keep  in  the  fire- 
light glow.  Elisa  has  just  shut  the  door 
that  leads  into  the  balcony,  and  she  goes 
back  into  the  room  where  Andre  is  ly- 
ing on  a  sheepskin  in  front  of  the  fire. 
The  room  looks  warm  in  the  dim,  ruddy 
light,  and  the  soyp-pot  over  the  fire 
sends  out  an  appetizing  smell. 

"Shall  I  light  the  lamp?"  his 
mother  says  to  .Andre.  "  You  will  spoil 
your  sight,  my  boy,  if  you  read  by  fire- 
light." ^ 

Andre  catches  at  her  skirt  as  she  goes 
to  get  the  lamp. 

"  Not  yet,  little  mother,"  he  says, 
"  sit  down  and  be  idle  awhile  ;  it  is 
good  for  you  to  have  a  change  and  help 
me  to  be  idle.  I  am  to  begin  work  to- 
morrow.     Hans  Christen  says  so." 

She  sits  down,  and  then  he  rises,  and 
kneeling  beside  her  leans  his  head  on 
her  bosom. 

"  Mother  dear,"  he  says,  softly,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  something." 

She  smiles  fondly  at  him.  Ever  since 
the  day  when  she  was  allowed  to  bring 
Andre  home  exhausted,  but  alive,  it  has 
seemed  to  Elisa  as  if  life  were  too  full 
of  blessing.  She  does  not  talk  much  to 
her  boy,  but  her  eyes  rest  on  him  with 
loving,  contented  glances. 

He  has  been  some  weeks  in  recover- 
ing from  his  burial  under  the  snow  ; 
his  poor  little  comrade  was  dead,  but 
now  Andre  is  as  strong  as  ever  ;  his 
godfather,  Hans  Christen,  has  offered 
to  teach  him  his  trade. 

"Mother,"  says  Andre,  "did  you 
guess  that  I  was  keeping  a  secret  from 
you  ?"  Elisa's  heart  gives  a  big  throb, 
and  the  lad  feels  it  as  he  leans  against 
her  ;  for  a  moment  the  struggle  goes  on 
in  her  heart,  for  she  knows  that  she  has 
long  ago  guessed  Andre's  secret  ;  and 
then  there  comes  vividly  before  her  the 
huge  snow-hill  across  the  lake,  and  the 
lesson  she  learned  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  ledge  below. 
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"  You  will  tell  me  your  secret  now," 
she  says,  timidly  ;  for  as  she  looks  at 
him  she  feels  puzzled,  there  is  such  a 
gleam  of  mirth  in  his  eyes. 

Andre  puts  both  arms  round  her. 

"  Darling  mother,"  he  says,  "  you 
must  not  be  hard  on  me,  I  was  very 
childish  then,  I  thought  only  of  myself. 
I  know  it  was  not  kind.  I  used  to  want 
to  grow  up  so  fast  to  be  a  strong  man 
like  father,  that  I  might  guide  travellers 
across  the  glaciers." 

He  felt  her  tremble,  but  she  kept  her 
face  still.  He  clasped  her  still  closer, 
and  kissed  her. 

"  Mother,  dear,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
is  all  over  now.  I  told  you  that  while 
I  was  lying  there  under  the  snow  it 
seemed  like  years.  I  went  on  thinking 
and  thinking  more  than  I  ever  thought 
before,  and  then  all  at  once  I  left  off 
thinking  about  myself  and  poor  little 
Heinrich,  and  I  thought  of  you  instead. 


*  This  grief  will  kill  her,'  I  said.  "  Pre- 
cious little  mother  !  she  has  suffered  so 
sadly  ;  she  cannot  stand  this.'  And 
then;  presently  I  began  to  see  how  the 
mountain  life  I  wanted  would  have  been 
just  as  bad  a  trial  to  her  as  this  one — 
what  do  I  say  ?  It  would  have  been 
worse  !  for  it  would  have  given  her  the 
anguish  again  and  again.  Mother,"  he 
rose  up  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
"  I  knew  then  for  a  certainty  I  could 
not  be  happy  while  you  were  sad,  and  I 
wondered  how  it  was  I  had  been  so 
dull  ;  it  all  came  so  clear — "  he  paused 
an  instant  ;  then  he  broke  into  a  merry 
laugh.  "  You  will  have  me  to  plague 
you  always  now.  I  mean  to  be  a  better 
carpenter  than  there  is  even  in  Dort  be- 
fore I'm  as  old  as  neighbor  Hans." 

Andre's  mother  strained  her  boy  to 
her  heart  as  though  she  would  maVe  him 
grow  there,  and  he  felt  her  hot  tears  on 
his  neck. — Mactnillan  s  Magazi7ie. 
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We  cannot  say  that  fiction  in  France 
seems  to  flourish  in  the  free  air  of  the 
Republic.  Not  that  novelists  are  not 
numerous  as  ever  ;  while  the  circulation 
of  the  more  successful  works  would  seem 
to  be  enormous.  ^Ve  are  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  publishing  trade,  nor  do 
we  know  how  far  successive  issues  may 
be  illusory  ;  but  it  is  nothing  unusual  to 
see  a  book  of  a  few  months  old  run  to 
its  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth 
edition.  All  allowances  made,  we  may 
assume  that  a  great  number  of  copies 
must  be  sold  of  the  neat  little  volumes 
stitched  in  white  or  orange.  So  far  the 
authors  should  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
hit  off  the  popular  taste.  But  the 
quality  of  the  books  that  make  a  reputa- 
tion or  a  fortune  is  another  and  a  very 
different  question  !  It  strikes  the 
foreigner  that  a  new  school  is  in  the  as- 

*  L'Evangeliste.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Paris :    E.  Dentu. 

Le  Million.  Par  Jules  Claretie.  Paris  :  E. 
Dentu. 

La  Petite  Sceur.  Par  Hector  Malot.  Paris  : 
E.  Dentu. 

L'Abbe  Constantin.  Par  Ludovic  Halevy. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 


cendant,  which,  setting  considerations 
of  morality  aside  altogether,  is  governed 
by  peremptory  laws,  and  works  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  Generally  speak- 
ing, everything  is  sacrificed  to  realism 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  trivial  kind. 
The  very  sentiment  is  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  ;  it  is  intro- 
duced almost  apologetically  by  practical 
men,  who,  attributing  it  to  the  most 
ingenuous  of  their  heroines  or  to  eccen- 
trics who  are  destined  to  make  shipwreck 
of  their  careers,  regard  it  at  best  with 
disdainful  tolerance.  As  for  the  ideal, 
it  is  banished  to  spheres  as  remote  as 
those  in  which  Jules  Verne  launches  his 
fancies  ;  and  the  verve  of  the  most 
spiritual  efforts  is  materielle^  as  M. 
Adolphe  Belot  rather  prettily  puts  it. 
The  subtle  instincts  of  Balzac  took  the 
whole  of  human  nature  for  their  range, 
and  his  searching  analysis  went  as  deep 
as  his  canvas  was  comprehensive.  In 
the  novel  and  on  the  stage,  Dumas  ex- 
hibited his  men  and  women  in  most 
dramatic  action,  describing  historical 
and  social  scenes  with  such  vivid  pict- 
uresqueness  as  might  have  inspired  the 
ambitions  that  he  loved  to  depict.  In 
the   wildest   rhapsodies    and    the   most 
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grotesque  personages  of  Victor  Hugo 
there  is  something  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  the  epic  ;  while  the  ex- 
travagances of  George  Sand  are  invari- 
ably artistic.  Or  passing  to  another 
vein,  we  used  to  welcome  such  sparkling 
and  delicate  wit  as  that  of  Edmond 
About,  who  happily  »till  survives,  al- 
though we  have  reason  to  regret  that  he 
has  abandoned  fiction.  But  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  old  traditions,  which,  in 
the  height  and  breadth  of  their  aspira- 
tions, might  surely  have  served  the  men 
of  the  day  for  models  or  examples, 
would  appear  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten 
by  almost  all.  The  Bourse,  the  Bour- 
geoisie, the  Boulevards  ;  "  nos  pay- 
sans, "  who  trick  and  scrape  ;  the  poli- 
ticians who  play  fast  and  loose  with 
honor  and  conscience  ;  the  women  who 
actually  sell  themselves,  or  who  are 
ready  to  be  bought  for  a  price — are  the 
inspirations  of  the  popular  novelists  of 
the  Republic.  And  when  the  popular 
novelist  has  pitched  upon  a  questionable 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  treat  it  accord- 
ing to  arbitrary  rules  in  the  most  uncom- 
promisingly realistic  fashion.  He  takes 
the  men  and  vvomen  of  a  class,  precisely 
as  he  might  find  them  in  the  sordid  tur- 
moil of  pleasure  or  business.  He  tries 
to  photograph  the  thoughts  of  their 
melancholy  moments  of  leisure,  very 
possibly  upon  the  data  he  draws  from 
his  inner  consciousness  ;  and  he  cynically 
lays  bare  those  hidden  springs  of  action, 
of  which  the  worst  of  us  have  generally 
the  grace  to  be  ashamed.  So  that  in 
spite  of  any  brightness  in  the  style,  or 
any  redeeming  graces  of  the  fancy,  the 
absolute  impression  is  depressing  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  the  book  which  was  bitter 
in  the  mouth  is  likely  to  be  poisonous 
in  the  digestion. 

We  merely  state  indisputable  facts  ; 
and  it  is  not  our  province  to  apportion 
the  blame.  We  can  hardly  expect  those 
who  write  for  the  society  and  the  "  citi- 
zens "  of  the  Paris  of  to-day,  to  adopt 
ideal  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  novel- 
ist's mission,  and  to  lay  themselves  out 
to  elevate  the  popular  taste  for  the 
benefit  of  generations  of  unborn  authors. 
These  purveyors  of  fiction  write  for  a 
name  ;  they  write  for  money  ;  and  they 
write  in  business-like  relations  with  very 
capable  publishing  houses.  Moreover, 
one   of    the   elementary   conditions    of 


literary  success  is  to  form  a  definite  notion 
of  your  personal  capacities.  It  is  idle 
for  the  clever  little  champion  of  the  light 
weights  to  attempt  the  feats  of  a  pon- 
derous athlete  ;  and  the  most  versatile 
artist,  with  the  best  intentions,  is  foolish 
if  he  "  goes  beyond  his  last,"  and  at- 
tempts to  describe  what  he  neither 
knows  nor  feels.  Genius  or  grand  talent 
is  one  thing  ;  neatness  of  thought  and 
expression,  or  quickness  of  common- 
place imagination,  is  quite  another  :  we 
cannot  expect  a  Flaubert,  a  Belot,  or  a 
Goncourt,  to  risk  the  independent  self- 
assertion  of  a  Balzac,  who  can  form  a 
taste  by  force  of  individuality.  So 
French  fiction  goes  revolving  in  a  vicious 
circle,  in  which  the  entertained  and  the 
entertainers  seem  altogether  worthy  of 
each  other.  We  are  far  from  saying — as 
our  opening  sentence  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate—  that  the  fault  must  be  in  repub- 
lican forms  of  government.  French 
taste  had  already  made  rapid  progress 
in  debasement,  with  the  looseness  and 
the  luxury  of  the  second  Empire  ;  while 
even  under  the  constitutional  regime  of 
the  eminently  respectable  citizen-king, 
the  show  in  the  booksellers'  windows  in 
the  Palais  Royal  was  a  scandal.  But 
we  do  say,  and  we  challenge  anybody  to 
deny  it,  that  the  reign  of  republican  light 
which  replaced  the  Empire,  has  utterly 
failed  to  redeem  its  promises.  After  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Buonapartes,  the  novelists  assumed 
unusual  license,  and  were  sympatheti- 
cally reassured  by  political  sentiment. 
They  figured  as  the  honest  satirists  of 
that  Imperial  corruption  which  had  been 
tainting  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
If  they  stripped  vice  bare,  it  was  because 
over-fastidiousness  was  out  of  place 
when  they  were  teaching  great  social 
and  moral  lessons.  They  gave  them- 
selves carte  blanche  in  coloring  malicious 
scandals,  when  nothing  was  too  black  or 
too  incredible  to  be  believed.  M.  Zola, 
who  loves  to  achieve  literary  labors  on 
an  immense  scale,  set  the  exarai)le  with 
a  whole  library  of  his  historico-romantic 
satires,  advertised  to  appear  in  annual 
issues.  That  may  have  been  all  very 
well  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  new 
censorship  ;  and  heaven  knows  there 
were  scandals  enough  under  the  Empire 
to  form  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  for  the 
most  extravagantly  sensational  embroid- 
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eries.  But  though  the  causes  of  those 
very  disagreeable  books  have  passed 
away,  their  consequences  have  remained  ; 
and  the  novels  of  the  day  tell  us,  what 
we  had  every  reason  to  suspect,  that 
there  has  been  an  accelerated  decline 
in  social  morality.  For  the  novelists 
who  had  started  by  satirizing  the  past, 
are  become  servile  photographists  of  the 
manners  of  the  present  ;  and  were  man- 
ners to  be  reformed,  we  suspect  they 
would  lose  their  popularity,  if  they 
hesitated  to  paint  them  as  far  worse  than 
they  were. 

Of  course,  any  novel  that  is  to  deserve 
a  permanent  success  must  deal  more  or 
less  with  the  ideal.  But  the  ordinary 
contemporary  French  novel,  when  it 
leaves  what  we  may  assume  to  be  solid 
ground,  dwells  on  the  ideal  of  the 
vicious  instead  of  the  virtuous.  The 
figure  on  which  the  author  has  expanded 
his  ingenuity  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mon- 
ster of  refined  depravity  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  the  apostle  of  realism  tries  to 
sparkle.  In  selecting  a  few  of  the  re- 
cent French  fictions  for  review,  we  are 
certainly  not  going  to  notice  the  scandal- 
ous "  Pot-bouillie, "  or  even  that  com- 
paratively decent  group  of  commonplace 
stories  which  M.  Zola  has  more  lately 
reprinted  for  his  admirers.  But  we  are 
bound  to  give  M.  Zola  this  praise  in 
passing,  that  lie  is  not  altogether  so  much 
of  a  materialist  as  he  professes  to  be. 
He  not  unfrequently  invents,  and  to 
very  profitable  purpose  ;  or  if  he  does 
not  draw  liberally  on  his  imagination, 
we  would  almost  as  soon  have  lived  in 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  in  the  Paris 
which  it  pleases  him  to  paint  so  minutely. 
It  is  impossible  that  our  fallen  nature  in 
the  French  capital  can  be  absolutely  so 
vile  as  M.  Zola  depicts  it  ;  and  were 
French  society  altogether  so  rotten  at 
the  core,  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Light  of  the  World  "  would  be  num- 
bered. We  say  it  to  the  credit  of  M. 
Zola's  talent  for  romance,  that  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  inveterate  and  in- 
genious calumniator  of  his  countrymen  : 
his  women  are  decidedly  worse  than  his 
men,  inasmuch  as  their  weakness  takes 
refuge  in  a  more  profound  hypocrisy  ; 
his  peasants  cultivate  in  a  kindly  soil 
the  baser  forms  of  villainy  that  flourish 
luxuriously  in  great  cities  ;  while  the 
sole  idea  of  his  statesmen  of  Hite  is  to 


serve  themselves  and  their  families  at 
the  cost  of  their  country.  Whether  M. 
Zola  believes  in  his  own  pictures,*  or 
whether  he  does  not,  we  do  not  envy  him 
a  shameful  or  a  dismal  reputation  ;  for 
that  is  the  dilemma  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced. And  we  express  ourselves  the 
more  frankly  on  the  subject,  that  we  are 
very  far  from  contesting  his  strength. 
We  take  the  "  Assommoir  "  to  be  his 
most  powerful  novel  ;  at  all  events,  we 
own  that  it  has  made  much  the  deepest 
impression  upon  us.  We  read  it  with  a 
horrible  attraction,  and  laid  it  down  with 
an  attracting  disgust.  Zola  seems  a 
bourgeois  Juvenal  in  his  dismal  visions 
of  the  depths  to  which  decent  human 
nature  may  be  debased.  And  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence 
for  evil  of  a  writer  who  prostitutes  talent 
approaching  to  genius  to  the  artistic  ex- 
ecution of  the  most  repulsive  photog- 
raphy. 

Personally,  and  for  our  pleasure  in 
reading  his  books,  we  greatly  prefer 
Daudet.  He  goes  to  Parisian  life  for 
his  studies,  but  he  sees  good  in  some 
things  and  in  certain  people.  When  he 
can  be  conscientiously  consistent  with 
his  satirical  pictures  of  manners,  he 
flashes  in  fitful  glances  of  light,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  those  pictures* 
For  example,  in  his  "  Froment  Jeune  " 
there  is  one  woman,  or  perhaps  two, 
whom  we  can  really  love  and  pity.  Al- 
though his  Nabab  is,  as  he  is  meant 
to  be,  almost  a  brutal  type  of  humanity, 
yet  all  along  we  feel  more  irresistibly 
inclined  toward  the  man,  who  is  rather 
the  victim  of  his  circumstances  than  of 
his  vices,  or  even  his  weaknesses.  But 
M.  Daudet,  who  is  very  much  less  pro- 
lific than  Zola,  has  just  produced  another 
story,  which  is  in  very  different  vein 
from  any  he  has  previously  written.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
"  Evangeliste "  is  greatly  inferior  in 
artistic  merit  to  any  one  of  the  three 
works  which  have  made  M.  Daudet's 
reputation.  The  reason  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  essence  of  the  subject  ; 
while  the  very  excitement  with  which 
the  book  has  been  expected,  goes  far  to 
account  for  a  comparative  failure. 
"  L' Evangeliste  "  is  a  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  purpose,  moreover,  is  to 
make  a  savage  attack  on  one  of  the 
sensational  movements  of  the  day.     It 
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has  been  rumored,  with  what  truth  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  M.  Daudet 
felt  personally  aggrieved  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  certain  of  the  proselytizers,  who 
are  the  French  counterparts  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Salvation  Armies.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  feelings  had  been 
outraged  by  an  incident  within  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  a  young  woman 
detournee  from  her  duties  and  affections 
by  an  immoral  abuse  of  spiritual  terror- 
ism. And  even  if  the  report  be  false,  it 
might  very  naturally  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  one  who  casts  a  glance  through 
M.  Daudet' s  pages.  He  evidently  writes 
with  intense  bitterness.  His  hand 
trembles  so  visibly  with  suppressed  pas- 
sion, that  he  has  lost  much  of  his  habit- 
ual delicacy  of  touch  ;  and  figures 
which  have  Deen  outlined  at  first  with 
much  of  his  accustomed  firmness, 
gradually  become  blurred,  confused,  and 
distorted.  As  we  are  discussing  his 
book  purely  on  artistic  grounds,  we  are 
in  no  way  concerned  here  with  the 
honesty  or  the  discretion  of  "  Salvation- 
ists "  of  any  type.  \V^e  are  willing  to 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
they  may  be  all  that  their  worst  enemies 
represent  them.  But  we  submit  that, 
even  from  a  polemical  point  of  view, 
abuse  is  not  argument — as  assuredly  it  is 
not  art.  A  forcible  indictment  may  be 
founded  on  the  baldest  statement  of 
damning  facts  ;  but  the  most  eloquent 
fiction  fails  of  its  object,  because  we  can 
never  be  certain  as  to  how  much  we  may 
believe,  and  because  we  more  than  sus- 
pect that  the  writer's  imagination  has 
flown  away  with  him.  So  that  M.  Daudet 
seems  to  draw  extravagantly  on  our 
credulity,  when  he  seeks  the  motives  of 
his  most  soul-stirring  episodes  in  almost 
impossible  inconsistencies  of  character. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  passionately 
enthusiastic  and  self-denying  women  can 
reconcile  it  with  a  living  faith  in  revela- 
tion and  futurity,  to  doom  living  hearts 
to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  as  if  they 
were  vivisectionists  or  inquisitors  of  the 
school  of  St,  Dominic.  It  is  harder  still' 
to  believe  that  they  would  consciously 
imperil  their  salvation  by  tricks  of  the 
basest  kind,  that  bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  criminal  tribunals.  But  perhaps 
it  is  most  hard  of  all  to  be  persuaded 
that  any  exertion  of  moral  pressure 
could  have  swayed  M.  Daudet's  cherish- 
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ed  heroine  into  acting  as  she  is  supposed 
to  act.  Before  the  most  loving  of 
daughters  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  deliberate  matricide,  her 
brain  must  surely  have  given  way  in  the 
wild  turmoil  of  her  emotions. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  almost 
worthy  of  M.  Daudet  at  his  best  :  the 
opening  chapters  are  nearly  as  simple 
and  as  charming  as  anything  he  has  ever 
written.  He  seems  by  an  exertion  of 
self-control  to  be  keeping  his  temper, 
that  he  may  depict  the  happy  home 
which  is  to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up. 
Madame  Ebsen,a  Danish  widow,  with  her 
daughter  Eline,  are  settled  in  peace, 
though  in  poverty,  in  Paris.  A  sorrow 
has  fallen  upon  them,  but  it  has  conle  in 
the  course  of  nature,  for  they  have  just 
buried  the  aged  grandmother  they 
adored.  Eline  is  the  most  dutiful  and 
devoted  of  daughters  ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  she  appears  to  be  reasonably 
strong-minded.  At  all  events  she  is  the 
stay  ol  her  feeble  mother  ;  she  works 
cheerfully  to  keep  the  little  household 
in  comfort  ;  and  she  is  ever  ready  to  do 
a  kind  action  to  her  neighbors.  Be  it 
remarked,  too,  that  Mademoiselle  Eb- 
sen's  religious  upbringing  has  predis- 
posed her  neither  to  mysticism  nor  to 
superstition.  She  belongs  to  one  of 
those  Protestant  sects  which  tend  to 
foster  more  robust  and  independent 
belief  ;  and  she  has  always  lived  in 
friendly  confidence  with  the  venerable 
pastor  of  her  communion.  The  girl  is 
the  fondest  of  daughters,  and  she  has 
the  tenderest  instincts  of  maternity  as 
well.  We  see  it  when  the  Ebsens,  as 
Parisian  neighbors  will  do,  form  an 
intimacy  with  a  family  who  come  to 
reside  in  the  same  house.  M.  Lorie,  as 
he  is  first  presented  to  us,  is  excellent  ; 
although  afterward  M.  Daudet  half 
forgets  or  neglects  him.  Ex-sousprefet 
of  a  district  in  Algiers,  the  story  of  his 
life  is  the  story  of  a  failure.  An  official 
to  the  heart's  core,  he  has  lost  his  place  : 
an  affectionate  husband,  he  has  lost  his 
wife.  Come  to  Paris  with  a  couple  of 
children  and  an  attached  domestic,  the 
luckless  little  family  are  almost  starving. 
The  Ebsens  succor  the  children  in  ill- 
ness ;  Eline  becomes  a  mother  to  the 
little  girl.  So  strong  indeed  is  the  tie 
between  the  two,  that  Eline,  in  the  bare 
apprehension  of  a  separation,  is  led  to 
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give  her    assent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
tather.     What  seemed  in  the  beginning 
to  be  a  marriage  de  convenance  is   likely 
to  turn  out  a  very  happy  one.      Eline  is 
a  reasonable  girl,  hitherto  heart-whole  ; 
while  M.  Lorie,  although   something  of 
a  prig,  is  a  good  fellow  and  devoted  to 
her  :    they  have    influential   patrons  to 
help  them  to  a  livelihood,  and  the  pru- 
dent Madame  Ebsen  is  entirely  satisfied. 
It  is  then  that  the  scene  changes,  and 
we  and  Eline  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  demon  of  the  novel,  who  masks 
herself  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light. 
M.  Daudet   has   bestowed  considerable 
pains  upon  Madame  Autheman  ;  but  in 
painting  a  mystery  of  mystic  fanaticism, 
he    has    made    a    monster.       Madame 
Autheman    had   felt    spiritual    longings 
from  her  childhftod  :  in  her  maidenhood 
she  seemed  to  have  found  her  affinity  in 
a   manly  young   theological  student,  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.     Unhappily  her 
parents  are    ruined,    and  she  is   jilted. 
Thenceforward   she    resolves    to   make 
religion    her  vocation  ;    and  apparently 
determines  at  the  same  time  to  take  her 
revenge  by  outraging   all  those  worldly 
affections  that  have  been  disappointed 
in  herself.     The  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion   is    characteristically    inconsistent. 
Without    an    idea    of  paying  him   with 
either  love  or  duty,  she  weds  a  wealthy 
young  Jewish  banker,  that  she  may  use 
his  wealth  for  her  purposes.     Treating 
him  as  her  banker,  but  never  as  her  hus- 
band,   she   abuses   her   paramount    in- 
fluence  over   him    to    compel    him    to 
change    his    creed.     We    may    remark 
parenthetically  that,  when  the  unhappy 
man — turned  renegade  for  the  love  of  a 
woman  who  has  always  been  ice  to  him 
— is  ultimately  driven  to  suicide  by  her 
austerity,    she    can    spare   his    memory 
neither  a  tear  nor  a  regret.     The  great 
wealth  of   Madame    Autheman    enables 
her  to  keep  a  staff  'Jn  her  pay,  who  are 
all  of  them  either  blind  enthusiasts  or 
black  hypocrites.     They  are  bound  by 
the  tenure  of  their  service  to  be  unscru- 
pulous as  their  mistress  ;  and  their  mis- 
tress has  neither  conscience  nor  remorse. 
Circumstances  induce  her  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Eline,   and  she  begins  by 
terrifying  the  girl  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
dead  grandmother.     She  persuades  her 
that,  as   the  worthy  old  lady  has  died 
without  declaring  her  *'  saving  knowl- 


edge "  of  the  Redeemer,  there  can  be 
no  possible  redemption  for  her.  The 
doom  of  the  departed  is  fixed  beyond  re- 
call ;  but  happily  there  is  time  to  rescue 
the  living.  And  the  imminent  danger 
to  herself  and  those  dearest  to  her, 
which  must  be  averted  at  any  cost,  is 
the  machinery  Madame  Autheman  sets 
in  motion  to  mould  Mdlle.  Ebsen  to  her 
will.  Going  further  than  any  Jesuit  in 
the  practice  of  the  doctrine  that  an  end 
may  justify  any  conceivable  means,  the 
essence  of  her  proceedings  is  deceit  and 
secrecy.  Madame  Ebsen  sees  her 
daughter  slipping  from  her,  without 
being  able  to  assign  a  cause,  or  win  her 
child  to  an  explanation.  Finally,  the 
girl  is  persuaded  to  leave  her  mother's 
roof,  and  take  refuge  under  the  wings 
of  her  patroness.  The  mother  follows 
the  fugitive  in  vain.  She  is  met  at  every 
turn  by  lies,  or  baffled  by  those  myste- 
rious social  and  legal  influences  which  the 
wealthy  banking  house  has  been  at  pains 
to  cultivate.  We  may  remark,  that 
the  possible  influences  of  what  was  at 
best  but  a  second-rate  financial  estab- 
lishment, have  been  grossly  and  outra- 
geously exaggerated,  to  the  discredit  of 
French  institutions.  Finally,  by  a  re- 
finement of  meanness  and  cruelty,  when 
it  appears  that  a  judicial  scandal  is  well- 
nigh  inevitable,  Eline  is  sent  back  to  her 
mother  for  a  time,  simply  that  she  may 
be  represented  as  a  free  agent.  A  free 
agent  she  is  in  a  bodily  sense  ;  but 
Madame  Autheman  has  succeeded  in 
trammelling  her  soul  effectually  ;  and 
when  the  time  is  expired,  and  when  a 
satisfactory  defence  has  been  estab- 
lished, she  leaves  her  broken-hearted 
mother  with  scarcely  a  tremor.  Even 
admitting  the  credibility  of  all  the  rest, 
we  maintain  that  a  prolonged  ordeal  of 
the  kind,  practiced  on  such  a  girl  as 
Eline  was  represented,  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  feeble  human 
nature. 

Of  course  M.  Daudet  must  always  be 
bright,  and  frequently  brilliant.  We 
have  already  praised  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  and  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  much  that  is  moving  in  it. 
If  Madame  Autheman  were  not  so  in- 
conceivable, she  would  be  imposing. 
Even  within  the  limits  of  the  credible, 
Sihe  is  made  to  show  an  extraordinary 
force  of  will  ;  and  we  are  left  to  surmise 
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the  volcanic  agencies  and  internal  con- 
vulsions which  may  be  smouldering  and 
working  under  that  impassible  exterior. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  than  the 
scene,  with  its  prologue  and  its  epilogue, 
where  her  pastor  is  brought  to  denounce 
the  sinner  from  the  pulpit.  The  old 
Aussandon  is  a  pious  divine,  but  poor 
and  henpecked,  and  something  of  a 
time-server.  He  would  have  openly 
championed  the  cause  of  Eline's  afflicted 
mother,  but  fear  of  his  wife  and  his 
worldly  interests  have  restrained  him. 
But  the  old  man's  heart  has  been  burn- 
ing within  him  ;  his  conscience  is  per- 
petually reproaching  him  for  his  timid- 
ity ;  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
his  better  half  he  summons  courage  to 
do  his  duty,  and  to  dare  the  conse- 
quences. He  launches  the  solemn 
thunders  of  the  Church  at  the  wealthiest 
member  of  the  congregation  ;  and  all 
his  hearers  are  shaken  except  the  object 
of  his  pointed  censures.  The  sacrament 
is  to  follow,  and  the  anonymously  de- 
nounced offender  dares  to  draw  near  to 
the  sacred  table.  He  makes  his 
whispered  warnings  more  solenm  and 
direct,  but  with  her  cold  audacity  she 
joins  the  communicants.  His  duty  has 
been  discharged  ;  he  is  absolved  from  his 
responsibility  ;  and  the  reaction  follows 
on  his  effort  of  heroism.  We  see  the 
very  servants  of  the  "  temple"  shrink 
from  the  man  who  has  challenged  the 
enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Madame 
Autheman,  and  his  heart  sinks  within 
him  when  he  forecasts  the  meeting  with 
his  wife.  But  then  that  worthy  woman 
throws  herself  into  his  arms,  remember- 
ing her  marriage  vows  in  impending 
adversity,  and  proud  of  the  husband 
who  has  risked  all  for  his  conscience. 
Very  excellent,  too,  are  the  faithful  ser- 
vants who  have  followed  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  unlucky  M.  Lorie  ;  and 
very  pretty  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
little  children,  left  motherless  in  the  care 
of  a  devoted  maid.  But  any  interest  in 
the  novel  is  merely  casual  or  ephemeral  ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  author's  reputa- 
tion, it  had  far  better  be  forgotten. 

Following  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed novelists  of  the  day,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  select  three  very  favorable  speci- 
mens of  work  by  men  of  lesser  note, 
though  still  of  considerable  reputation. 
Had  we  merely  gone  by  notoriety  and 


popularity,  we  could  not  have  omitted 
two  novels  by  Adolphe  Belot,  and  one 
of  them  would  have  been  an  unexcep- 
tionable example  in  vindication  of  our 
severest  strictures.  As  for  the  "  Fugi- 
tives de  Yienne, "  it  is  deceptive  in  its 
title,  and  so  harmless  that  M.  Belot  feels 
bound  to  apologize.  It  is  but  a  reprint 
of  articles  contributed  to  Viennese 
journals,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
might  have  been  confidently  expected, 
with  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  Vien- 
nese ladies.  As  for  his  other  book — 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  decline 
to  advertise  by  name — we  can  only  say 
that  he  may  safely  rest  such  credit  as  he 
has  upon  it.  There  is  no  denying  its 
cleverness,  and  perhaps  he  has  been 
never  so  wantonly  offensive.  So 
shameless  is  it,  that  it  has  evidently  been 
borne  in  upon  him  that  even  the  author 
of  "Mademoiselle  Giraud  "  and  of 
"  La  Femme  de  Feu,"  is  constrained  to 
make  elaborate  apology.  And  we  may 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of 
the  times,  that  an  author  enjoying  so 
wide  a  reputation  can  care,  in  the  matu- 
rity of  his  age  and  powers,  to  put  his 
name  to  a  masterpiece  of  sensuality. 
But  to  return  to  the  books  which  we 
mean  to  notice,  all  the  three  have  a 
double  recommendation.  They  are 
clever  stories  by  practised  authors  ;  and 
they  are  safe  reading  for  respectable 
households,  inasmuch  as  there  is  noth- 
ing more  risque  in  any  one  of  them  than 
may  be  found  in  three  out  of  four  of 
the  fictions  of  our  own  lady-novelists. 
VVe  give  the  preference  to  a  tale  by  M. 
Jules  Claretie,  although  perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  equal  in  merit  to  M.  Malot's 
"  Petite  Soeur."  But  then  the  "  Mil- 
lion "  is  possibly  of  more  general  inter- 
est ;  and  M.  Claretie  appears  ordinarily 
to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the 
authors  we  have  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned and  those  we  can  honestly  ad- 
mire. And  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 
his  latest  work  to  which  we  can  reason- 
ably take  exception  on  moral  grounds. 
M.  Claretie  has  always  submitted  some- 
what reluctantly  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
dissolute  public,  while  his  inclinations 
seemed  to  draw  him  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  loves  what  is  good  ;  he 
appreciates  delicacy  of  sentiment  ;  and, 
nevertheless,  his  novels  are  essentially 
worldly.     The  "  Million"    is  distinctly 
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a  case  in  point.  We  are  carried  along 
in  a  whirl  of  frivolity  and  speculation  : 
his  heroes  are  chiefly  men  who  have  bat- 
tled on  the  Bourse,  or  merchants  who 
have  struggled  unsuccessfully  in  com- 
merce ;  and  his  men  and  his  women, 
for  the  most  part,  worship  either  Mam- 
mon or  Fashion  before  all  things.  Yet 
he  can  sympathetically  sketch  subordi- 
nate characters,  who  attract  us  infinitely 
more  than  others,  who  thrust  themselves 
more  conspicuously  forward.  His  imag- 
ination can  rise  to  ideals  of  disinterest- 
edness which  approach  the  heroic,  not- 
withstanding their  surroundings  ;  and 
instead  of  gloating  over  the  blighting  of 
some  promising  life,  where  sin  has 
almost  consciously  been  working  for  ret- 
ribution, he  loves  to  let  good  triumph 
over  evil,  and  to  teach  that  the  gravest 
faults  may  be  atoned  by  genuine  repent- 
ance. Some  of  his  critical  French  con- 
temporaries have  objected  to  M.  Claretie 
that  he  has  too  many  literary  irons  in  the 
fire  ever  to  take  rank  as  a  leading  novel- 
ist. They  admit  that  he  was  a  writer  of 
great  possibilities  ;  but  they  maintain 
that  the  novelist  must  concentrate  him- 
self upon  his  work,  that  he  should  lei- 
surely develop  his  fancies  in  an  undis- 
tracted  brain  ;  and  they  cite  the  faults 
of  Claretie's  fictions  in  support  of  their 
theories.  He  is  too  active  as  a  journal- 
ist— so  they  say — to  do  himself  justice 
as  a  novelist  ;  his  plots  are  carelessly 
conceived,  and  slovenly  worked  out. 
Even  if  the  principle  they  lay  down  be 
generally  sound,  our  English  experience 
must  convince  us  that  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  Hitherto,  however,  so 
far  as  M.  Claretie  is  concerned,  we  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  with  them  ;  but 
it  strikes  us  that  "  Le  Million,"  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  marks  a  great  advance 
upon  his  former  work.  The  plot  is 
strong  and  solid.  Incidents  that  must 
have  been  long  foreseen  are  made  to 
dovetail  into  each  other  ingeniously, 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  ;  and 
striking  situations  arise  out  of  circum- 
stances which  could  only  have  been  rec- 
onciled and  arranged  by  forethought. 
And  we  have  a  similar  sense  of  a  well- 
reasoned  consistency  in  his  characters, 
even  when  their  conduct  surprises  us  or 
baffles  our  anticipations. 

We  have  said  that  "  Le  Million"  is 
of  the  world  and  worldly,  notwithstand- 


ing its  glimpses  of  nobler  things  ;  and 
M.  Claretie  is  invariably  and  intensely 
Parisian.  Thence  perhaps  his  success, 
in  spite  of  occasional  carelessness.  He 
is  none  of  those  novelists,  like  Andre 
Theuriet,  who  have  settled  down  in  the 
colony  of  artists  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
can  dash  you  off  a  simple  idyl  of  the 
woods  and  streams,  that  gains  favor 
with  artificial  folks  from  the  inherent 
graces  of  the  sentiment.  M.  Claretie 
lays  his  hand  on  the  pulses  of  the  city 
in  which  he  has  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  aspirations.  In  his  more  ear- 
nest moments  he  expresses  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  men  who  are  most  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  trivialities  that  oc- 
cupy and  intoxicate  them.  "  Le  Mil- 
lion" opens  in  an  al  fresco  cafe  of  the 
Champs  Elysees — chez  Ledoyen,  as  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  green  sauce 
served  with  the  salmon — one  of  those 
touches  of  contemporary  realism  which 
the  frequenter  of  Paris  should  recognize. 
It  is  the  grande  fete-day  of  the  vertiis- 
sage,  when  all  Paris  with  any  pretensions 
to  fashion  or  taste,  has  been  crowding 
the  galleries  of  the  Art  Exhibition  for 
the  coming  season.  Louis  Ribeyre, 
who  has  invited  a  little  family  gathering 
as  host,  is  a  genuine  Frenchman  and 
Parisian  down  to  the  tips  of  his  varnish- 
ed boots.  But  besides  that,  there  is  a 
strong  dash  of  Bohemian  blood  in  his 
veins  ;  he  has  all  the  Bohemian  gayety 
of  heart,  and  he  affects  the  Bohemian 
liberty  of  speech.  Differently  connected 
or  associated,  he  might  possibly  have 
been  a  great  imaginative  painter  ;  more 
practical,  he  might  have  made  a  fortune 
by  limning  fashionable  portraits.  Know- 
ing what  we  know  of  him,  the  latter  pos- 
sibility seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
mocking  jealousy  with  which  he  remarks 
the  portrait-painter  the  most  in  vogue, 
who  is  displaying  his  graces  at  a  neigh- 
boring table.  As  it  is,  Louis  appears  to 
have  money  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
or  he  would  not  figure  as  Amphitryon 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  a  competency 
has  encouraged  him  in'  his  natural  indo- 
lence and  in  his  caprices,  which  unfit 
him  for  making  serious  exertions.  He 
is  lie  by  his  relationships  with  capital 
and  trade  ;  and  we  suspect  from  the 
first  that  there  is  unacknowledged  envy 
in  the  indifference  he  professes  to  riches 
and   luxuries.     It   is  a   happy    thought 
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which  groups  all  the  leading  characters 
of  the  story,  and  groups  them  naturally, 
round  one  little  table  in  the  opening 
chapter.  We  feel  that  each  of  the  paint- 
er's guests  must  more  or  less  have  a 
marked  individuality,  and  that  the  con- 
trast or  conjunction  of  their  very  differ- 
ent natures  may  lead  them  through  a 
series  of  exciting  experiences.  The 
meeting  is  a  reflection  in  miniature  of 
middle-class  Paris,  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple, aspiring  to  the  plutocracy,  and  given 
over  to  feverish  excitements  in  one  shape 
or  another.  Most  boisterous,  and  forc- 
ing himself  most  conspicuously  upon 
our  notice  as  on  that  of  his  neighbors, 
is  Emile  Guillemard,  one  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  Bourse  ;  a  broker  and 
speculator,  who  can  trade  upon  the  in- 
valuable capital  of  a  reputation  for  suc- 
ceeding in  everything  he  attempts — a 
man  who  has  seldom  a  minute  he  can 
call  his  own,  and  who  has  condescend- 
ed as  a  very  exceptional  favor  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  dejeuner  of  his  cousin  the 
painter — for  even  a  boursier  must  eat 
somewhere,  and  his  carriage  awaits  him 
outside.  He  is  a  vulgar  good  fellow, 
whose  head  has  been  heated  by  his  good 
fortune  ;  who  accumulates  money  by 
strokes  of  audacity  ;  whose  heart  may 
still  possibly  be  in  the  right  place — 
which  is  a  point  that  is  to  be  settled  in 
the  course  of  the  story  ;  but  who  rattles 
his  money-bags  obnoxiously  in  your  face, 
and  whose  company  would  be  intoler- 
able to  what  we  call  a  gentleman.  A 
veritable  type  of  his  class  in  Paris  ;  in 
England  we  should  indicate  this  M. 
Guillemard  as  an  over-prosperous  com- 
mercial traveller.  His  daughter  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect,  consider- 
ing that  she  has  good  looks,  and  is  su- 
perficially brilliant.  When  we  say  that 
she  is  the  idol  of  her  father,  we  have 
shown  how  she  has  been  spoiled.  In- 
deed, as  it  is,  taking  her  disadvantages 
into  account,  Raymonde  Guillemard 
must  have  had  a  deal  of  the  angel  in 
her.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  refine- 
ment in  the  petted  darling  of  the  vulgar 
capitalist.  La  Cousifiette,  as  Louis 
Ribeyre  playfully  calls  her,  can  literally 
throw  millions  away  on  her  fantasies. 
It  is  her  father's  boast  that  he  fills  her 
purse  so  fast,  that  nothing  which  the 
giddy  spendthrift  can  do  can  drain  it. 
And  though  he  has  provided  her  with 


an  imperturbable  Englishwoman  for 
chaperon,  Raymonde  is  a  girl  who  will 
take  the  bit  in  her  teeth.  As  she  does 
what  she  pleases,  so  she  says  what  she 
likes  ;  nor  does  she  scruple  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  the  venal  beauties  in  the  Bois 
who  happens  to  resemble  her  in  person 
and  in  face. 

In  contrast  with  the  prosperous  Guil- 
lemard and  his  heiress,  are  Victor 
Ribeyre  and  his  only  daughter.  While 
Raymonde,  so  far  as  wealth  goes,  should 
have  the  world  at  her  feet,  ^Andrea 
Ribeyre  is  likely  to  inherit  nothing. 
That  is  her  father's  second  greatest 
grief,  while  he  has  been  succumbing  to 
the  anxieties  of  a  struggling  business. 
Andree,  we  must  say  in  passing,  is  rel- 
atively insipid,  because  she  is  the  incar- 
nation of  generous  simplicity  and  disin- 
terestedness ;  although  the  simple-mind- 
ed devotion  she  feels  for  her  father  is 
sure  to  cause  her  trouble  when  she 
comes  to  fall  in  love.  A  more  interest- 
ing personage  is  Madame  Ribeyre,  who 
naturally  claims  the  first  place  in  her 
husband's  anxieties  ;  who  is  little  older 
than  her  step-daughter,  and  even  more 
beautiful,  though  in  a  different  style. 
In  the  first  place,  Victor  Ribeyre  is  des- 
perately in  love  with  his  wife  ;  in  the 
second  place,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
misdoubts  her.  The  beautiful  Gene- 
vieve is  more  Parisian  than  Guillemard  ; 
more  Parisian  even  than  her  cousin 
Louis.  Like  Solomon's  virtuous  wife, 
she  would  be  a  crown  to  a  wealthy  hus- 
band, but  she  was  never  made  to  share 
the  sorrows  of  a  poor  man.  She  had 
more  than  enough  of  sordid  anxiety  as  a 
girl,  when  she  saw  her  father  being 
driven  foot  by  foot  toward  bankruptcy. 
She  loves  money  and  admiration  in  an 
honest  way,  but  for  admiration  and 
money  she  has  irrepressible  longings. 
Moreover,  she  has  much  of  that  senti- 
mental sensuousness  of  the  creole,  which 
George  Sand  exhibited  so  effectively  in 
"  Indiana."  She  loves  her  husband  as 
yet,  but  her  domestic  anxieties  irritate 
her  beyond  endurance :  already  they- 
are  telling  on  her  health  and  looks  ;  and 
she  feels  that  relief  at  any  price  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  Guillemard  is 
not  subtle  enough  to  read  her  mind,  nor 
does  he  pride  himself  on  personal  fas- 
cinations.    But    he    is    quite    shrewd 
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enough  to  see  that  she  is  dazzled  by  his 
millions,  and  he  can  heartily  pity  and 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  distaste  for 
poverty.  He  places  himself  and  all  he 
has  at  her  disposal — as  a  cousin  ;  and 
should  his  liberality  lead  on  to  anything 
serious,  why,  taiit  pis  pour  le  cousin 
Victor.  He  will  not  tell  himself  coldly 
that  he  would  seduce  his  cousin's  wife 
but  property  has  its  privileges  as  poverty 
has  its  penalties.  It  would  be  a  kind- 
ly action  to  give  Madame  Genevieve  all 
she  desires,  and  the  consequences  may  be 
postponed  for  after-consideration.  So 
that  the  virtue  of  the  beautiful  Genevieve 
trembles  in  the  balance  of  the  future  ; 
and  if  she  were  in  the  hands  of  M.  Zola 
or  even  of  M.  Daudet,  we  should  predict 
pretty  confidently  that  her  fall  was  pre- 
destined. 

This  sketch  of  the  characters  who  give 
its  marked  features  to  the  story  shows 
that  there  is  the  material  for  an  ingen- 
ious plot  ;  and  M.  Claretie  makes  the 
best  of  them,  with  a  delicacy  and  even  a 
tenderness  to  which  Parisian  novelists 
have  seldom  accustomed  us  of  late. 
The  pivot  of  the  dramatic  action  is  the 
capricious  testamentary  disposition  of  an 
uncle  who  was  many  times  millionnaire. 
Old  Ducrey,  who  is  only  left  too  much 
in  outline,  might  have  been  a  study  for 
Balzac,  and  has  very  probably  been  bor- 
rowed from  him.  A  roue  in  his  youth, 
the  old  man  would  be  a  miser  in  his  age, 
but  for  a  solitary  taste,  in  which  he  is 
profuse.  Leading  a  lonely  life  with  a 
single  housekeeper,  he  crowds  his  rooms 
with  miracles  of  artistic  furniture,  and 
rests  his  posthumous  reputation  on 
the  excitement  that  will  be  created 
by  their  sale.  Pie  passes  his  time,  to 
the  very  last,  in  devising  fresh  finan- 
cial combinations.  There  is  a  very 
powerful  scene  when  Victor  Ribeyre 
pays  him  a  visit,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  obtaining  an  indispensable  ad- 
vance. He  sees  the  avaricious  old  skele- 
ton, with  death  in  his  face,  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  an  exquisite  crucifix  which 
Ducrey  had  bought  for  the  sake  of  the 
carving,and  with  a  fading  light  in  his  eyes, 
that  is  only  rekindled  by  the  prospective 
gains  of  some  rascally  transaction. 
Desperate  as  are  his  financial  extremi- 
ties, the  honest  Victor  dare  not  prefer 
his  request  ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  that 
he  did  not  provoke  a  certain  refusal. 


Having  led  a  godless  and  conscienceless 
life,  Ducrey  leaves  a  legacy  of  mischief 
behind  him.  He  revokes  what  would 
have  been  a  natural  will  by  a  codicil  em- 
bodying the  most  capricious  conditions, 
and  conveying  away  his  property  from 
his  natural  heirs.  Hence  the  complica- 
tions which  give  their  interest  to  the  story, 
and  the  ordeals  to  which  the  frailties  of 
Ducrey's  relatives  are  subjected.  The 
will  has  been  acted  upon  before  the  codicil 
is  discovered,  and  the  brothers  Ribeyre 
have  been  suddenly  enriched.  To  Vic- 
tor the  accession  of  wealth  brings  inex- 
pressible relief.  Not  only  is  he  released 
from  a  life  of  anxiety,  but  the  wife  that 
he  had  trembled  to  lose  is  secured  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  announcement 
of  his  fortune  came  somewhat  too  late  ; 
for  his  Genevieve  had  broken  down  only 
the  evening  before,  and  revealed  to  him 
in  a  passionate  outbreak  the  longings 
she  had  hitherto  kept  concealed.  In 
the  revelation  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  losing  his  hold  on  his  idol,  and  his 
vague  suspicions  of  Guillemard  were  tak- 
ing tangible  shape.  With  wealth,  his 
wife  has  really  become  an  honest  woman 
again  ;  and  her  reviving  love  was  unmis- 
takably genuine.  While  as  for  the  care- 
less Louis,  who  had  always  scoffed  at 
the  sorrows  of  the  rich,  he  has  taken 
more  kindly  than  Victor  to  his  novel 
circumstances. 

When  the  brothers  learn  that  the 
money  they  have  been  enjoying  was 
never  really  meant  for  them  after  all, 
they  behave  according  to  their  different 
natures.  The  clever  and  reckless  Louis 
finds  specious  arguments  why  they 
should  not  be  victimized  by  an  old 
tyrant's  crotchets.  The  honest  Victor 
would  wash  his  hands  at  once  ;  but  then 
his  affection  for  Genevieve  is  artfully 
wrought  upon.  Will  he  lose  her  love 
by  renewing  her  anxieties  ?  Will  he 
condemn  her  again  to  the  misery  that 
was  making  shipwreck  of  her  health,  and 
which  will  plunge  her  back  in  tempta- 
tions which  may  prove  irresistible  ? 
During  the  year  through  which  the 
brothers  guard  their  guilty  secret  and 
keep  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  sufferings  to  which  the  sus- 
ceptible Victor  is  condemned.  Aided 
by  circumstances,  however,  his  probity 
reasserts  itself  at  last  ;  and  then  the 
problem  that  chiefly  interests  us  is,  how 
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Genevieve  may  take  the  disclosure. 
M.  Claretie's  treatment  of  the  difficult 
situation  is  bold,  and,  we  may  add, 
doubtful.  It  seems  to  us  that  Gene- 
vieve is  saved,  and  that  the  forebodings 
which  had  beset  her  husband  are  falsi- 
fied, at  the  cost  of  probabilities.  The 
woman  who  was  nearly  selling  herself 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  has  been 
morally  regenerated  by  her  temporary 
immersement  in  them.  It  is  not  that 
she  has  tasted  their  bitterness  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  enjoyed  them  heartily. 
But  having  enjoyed  them  for  a  time,  her 
longings  have  been  satisfied  ;  and  now 
she  is  content  to  resign  herself  to  destiny 
and  duty.  The  dying  Victor  finds  her 
a  devoted  nurse,  and  he  dies  as  sure  of 
her  devotion  as  of  that  of  his  unworldly 
daughter.  As  for  Louis,  the  effect  upon 
him  is  more  natural.  He  had  been  car- 
ried off  his  legs  in  the  sudden  overflow  of 
a  Pactolus,  and  having  no  firm  princi- 
ples to  support  him,  had  gone  with  the 
golden  stream,  and  even  found  elo- 
quence to  turn  tempter  to  his  brother. 
But  his  wants  are  really  few  ;  his  tastes 
were  naturally  simple  ;  he  had  been 
becoming  blase  on  everything,  when  he 
found  his  occupation  as  an  artist  gone  ; 
and  he  is  consoled  besides  by  the  love 
of  the  cousinette,  who  has  proved  that 
her  giddiness  was  only  skin-deep  by  giv- 
ing him  a  marvellous  proof  of  disinter- 
estedness. And  Louis,  again,  in  the 
days  of  his  wealth,  had  given  her  a  char- 
acteristically Parisian  proof  of  his  ad- 
miration. When  he  fancied  the  cousin- 
ette  would  never  care  for  him,  he  had 
paid  his  court  to  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant types  of  the  cocotte,  because  in 
hair,  and  looks,  and  perhaps  in  etour- 
derie^  that  brilliant  being  reminded  him 
of  Raymonde.  In  the  persons  we  have 
sketched,  such  as  they  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  weak  but  well-meaning 
Victor,  we  see  the  darker  or  more  frivo- 
lous side  of  Claretie's  pictures  of  Pari- 
sian-life. Contrasted  with  them  are 
others  who  rise  to  sublime  and  almost 
Quixotic  heights  of  self-sacrifice — such 
as  Olivier  Giraud,  the  confidential 
clerk,  who  is  almost  savagely  aggressive 
in  his  proud  independence  ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Androe  Ribeyre,  whom  he  ulti- 
mately marries.  But  we  are  sorry  to  re- 
peat, that  notwithstanding  their  nobility 
of  nature,   these  models  of  the  virtues 


are  relatively  tame.  They  make  all  the 
difference,  however,  to  the  morality  of 
a  story  in  which  vice  is  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded  ;  and  M.  Claretie  de- 
serves all  possible  credit  for  the  virtues 
which  he  may  have  exaggerated,  but 
which  he  praises  and  admires  ;  while  the 
sentiment  of  his  story  is  relieved  and 
enlivened  by  those  battles  on  the  Bourse 
to  which  we  made  allusion,  in  which  M, 
Guillemard  is  driven  to  the  wall,  to  be 
saved  by  a  miracle  of  fortune. 

M.  Malot,  if  he  seems  scarcely  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  M.  Claretie 
has  perhaps  more  delicate  perceptions 
of  human  nature  in  general,  and  a 
warmer  sympathy  with  its  softer  side. 
"  La  Petite  Soeur"  is  meant  as  a  com- 
panion study  to  "  Sans  Famille, "  which 
we  reviewed  in  the  Magazine  some  years 
ago  ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  other  in 
many  respects.  It  is  almost  equally 
sensational,  but  the  sensations  are  of  a 
different  kind.  We  have  no  little  vaga-^ 
bond  roughing  it  barefooted  on  the  high- 
ways, alternately  bullied  and  petted  by 
the  wandering  mountebanks  who  seek 
to  make  a  profit  of  him.  In  place  of  a 
friendless  orphan  boy,  we  have  a  little 
girl  with  a  home  and  an  affectionate 
mother.  None  the  less  is  the  life  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mussidan  made  excit- 
ing in  the  extreme.  For  although  she 
may  always  count  upon  the  most  tender 
watchfulness — though  she  has  a  mother 
who  idolizes  and  a  lover  who  adores 
her  ;  yet,  after  all,  her  fate  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  father  who  is  only  to  be 
moved  by  considerations  of  self-interest. 
So  that  Genevieve  de  Mussidan's  future 
altogether  depends  on  the  circumstances 
that  become  too  strong  for  the  perverse 
selfishness  of  her  father,  and  which  are 
incidentally  evolved  in  the  course  of  the 
story. 

The  plot  that  sets  the  characters  in 
action  is  an  ingenious  one  ;  but  it  sup- 
plies another  example  of  what  we  have 
just  asserted — that  the  most  objection- 
able characters  in  a  novel  are  usually 
the  most  artistically  interesting.  The 
mother  of  "  the  little  sister"  is  admir- 
able, notwithstanding  the  single  slip 
from  virtue  which  gives  all  the  coloring 
and  interest  to  what  must  otherwise 
have  been  a  commonplace  life.  She  is 
a  cheerful,  kindly,  hard-working  woman  ; 
she  would  have  been  a  most  loving  wife 
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had  she  met  with  a  decent  husband  ; 
and  maternal  affection  arms  her  with  the 
courage  to  flutter  like  the  hen-partridge 
in  defence  of  her  little  ones.  But  it  is 
her  husband,  scamp  as  he  is,  who  de- 
servedly attracts  our  attention.  The 
story  opens  in  a  way  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  scores  of  familiar 
French  novels  by  Paul  de  Kock  and 
others.  The  life  in  single  rooms  in 
one  of  the  great  Parisian  rookeries, 
brings  next-door  neighbors  into  close  re- 
lations, sometimes  to  their  satisfaction, 
but  more  often  to  tl*?ir  sorrow.  In  one 
of  these  lodging-houses  a  certain  M. 
Passeron  becomes  an  object  of  general 
gossip.  There  is  a  mystery  about  him, 
with  a  grand  distinction  of  manners. 
His  stock  of  linen  is  as  scanty  as  his 
visible  resources,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
the  linen  is  embroidered  with  a  coronet. 
He  holds  himself  civilly  though  almost 
superciliously  aloof.  Mademoiselle  An- 
.gelique,  who  lives  in  the  next  room,  has 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  him  a  ser- 
vice. It  is  nothing  less  than  saving  him 
from  death,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring  of  starvation.  That  extrem- 
ity, from  which  he  was  so  opportunely 
rescued,  marks  the  eminent  inconsisten- 
cies of  M.  Passeron's  nature.  He  is  a 
probable  enough  Parisian  type,  although 
almost  impossible  in  most  other  capitals. 
M.  Passeron  is  the  A^ainest  and  meanest 
of  mankind.  He  is  really  the  Count  de 
Mussidan,  chief  of  an  ancient  family, 
who  has  already  "  eaten"  two  great  fort- 
unes and  is  holding  on  in  expectation 
of  a  third.  Being  reduced  to  humiliat- 
ing straits  of  economy,  he  has  suppress- 
ed his  name  and  eclipsed  his  existence. 
He  sleeps  and  starves  in  a  bare  garret, 
rented  at  a  few  francs  the  month  ;  and 
promenades  the  Boulevards  every  after- 
noon, exchanging  salutations  with  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  habitues.  Rather 
than  beg  of  his  humble  neighbors,  he 
had  resigned  himself  to  die  of  inanition. 
But  when  Mademoiselle  Angelique,  who 
would  have  been  called  a  grisette  a  gener- 
ation ago,  helps  him  into  her  room  and 
feeds  and  warms  him,  all  the  nobility  of 
his  lofty  nature  revives.  Hardly  is  he 
able  to  steady  himself  on  his  legs  than 
he  imposes  with  his  grand  manner  on 
his  benefactress.  Condescending  grace- 
fully, with  the  hereditary  distinction  of 
his  race,   and    reassuring  her  with  the 


gentleness  of  his  insinuating  gratitude, 
he  incites  her  to  fresh  acts  of  benevo- 
lence. While  she  is  feeding  and  warm- 
ing him  day  after  day,  both  of  them  feel 
that  she  is  the  obliged  party.  He  shows 
himself  capable  of  the  most  sublime  self- 
sacrifice — all  the  more  si?blime,  that  she 
is  not  in  the  secret  of  it.  She  spends 
her  hard-earned  savings  in  spreading  a 
comfortable  board  for  him.  While  he, 
en galant  homyne,  sits  down  to  "cook- 
ery that  is  more  than  primitive"  with- 
out a  grimace  ;  and  swallows  her  tough 
cutlets  without  audibly  breathing  a  sigh 
for  the  banquets  of  Bignon's  and  the 
Cafe  Anglais.  And  there  are  some  ad- 
mirable little  touches  which  illustrate 
his  autocratic  selfishness,  as  when  he 
repels  the  familiarities  of  her  favorite 
cat,  and  finally  has  that  hitherto  petted 
animal  banished  to  a  pension  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

A  liaison  that  was  innocent  at  first  has 
almost  necessarily  its  natural  consequen- 
ces. Angelique  slips  and  falls  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  blame  her.  Crushed  under 
the  disclosure  of  the  personality  of  the 
Count  of  Mussidan,  she  persuades  her- 
self that  their  marriage  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  that  she  is  bound  to 
consult  her  condescending  lover's  con- 
venience. That  the  selfish  Count  should 
ever  have  "  made  an  honest  woman  of 
her,"  may  seem  extravagant  enough. 
But  there  the  dramatic  machinery  is 
brought  into  play,  which  gives  its  main 
interest  to  M.  Malot's  novel.  M.  de 
Mussidan  is  moved  entirely  by  self-inter- 
est, and  a  wealthy  old  spinstress  aunt  is 
the  absolute  mistress  of  his  future. 
Should  he  succeed  to  her  immense  fort- 
une, he  will  be  himself  again.  Old 
Mademoiselle  de  Paylaurens  is  exces- 
sively tantalizing.  A  confirmed  invalid, 
she  will  defer  her  death  ;  while  she  per- 
sists in  telling  him  that  he  is  irrevocably 
disinherited.  But  it  would  appear  that, 
according  to  the  French  law,  such  a 
threat  must  be  accepted  with  modifica- 
tions, so  long  as  the  disinherited  heir 
has  children.  The  Count  has  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  any 
fortune  that  may  be  left  to  minors.  And 
M.  de  Mussidan  has  a  couple  of  scape- 
grace boys,  besides  their  "  little  sister" 
born  to  him  by  Angelique.  Made- 
moiselle de  Paylaurens,  whom  he  perpet- 
ually abuses,  is  really  a  model  of  benev- 
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olence,  and  a  most  sensible  woman  to 
boot,  though  somewhat  eccentric.  She 
has  kept  her  eye  on  the  father  of  the 
grandchildren  whose  extravagance  has 
disappointed  her,  and  she  has  learned 
the  truth  as  to  his  relations  with  Angel- 
ique.  She  appreciates  the  devotion  of 
the  confiding  girl  he  has  betrayed,  and 
puts  pecuniary  pressure  upon  her  neph- 
ew to  marry  her.  And  having  brought 
the  marriage  about  by  working  upon  the 
Count's  cupidity,  she  builds  her  last 
hope  on  the  little  sister. 

I^Iademoiselle  Genevieve's  story  con- 
tinues chiefly  to  interest  us  as  it  develops 
the  peculiarities  of  her  disreputable  par- 
ent. The  little  girl  inherits  the  sweet 
dispositions  of  her  mother  ;  and  yet  the 
self-seeking  of  her  father  might  possibly 
warp  them.  Here  again  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  struggle  between  the 
contending  influences  of  good  and  evil. 
The  hands  of  the  submissive  mother  are 
in  a  manner  tied  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
father  would  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
had  not  his  rich  aunt  come  to  the  res- 
cue. Spending  the  allowance  that  is 
made  to  him  on  his  personal  amusements, 
he  leaves  his  wife  to  work  herself  to 
death  to  meet  the  household  expenses, 
and  would  willingly  let  his  daughter  do 
the  same.  Happily,  however,  for  the 
child,  his  interests  are  bound  up  in  her 
longevity.  And  there  is  delightful  irony 
in  the  care  the  father  bestows  upon  the 
health  which  is  literally  so  very  precious 
to  him.  He  sacrifices  himself  to  prom- 
enading her  on  the  Boulevards,  having 
previously  seen  that  she  is  suitably  dress- 
ed. And  subsequently,  when  she  has 
made  a  sensation  with  her  enchanting 
voice,  he  stoops  his  pride  to  letting  her 
sing  in  public,  and  condescends  to  flatter 
the  journalists  he  despises,  that  she  may 
be  duly  puffed  in  the  press.  Yet  even 
then  he  displays  his  irrepressible  habits 
of  self-indulgence,  by  airing  his  pride  at 
the  expense  of  his  pocket.  Self-exalta- 
tion is  one  of  the  luxuries  he  cannot 
deny  himself,  cost  what  it  may.  He 
will  chaperon  his  daughter  to  the  enter- 
tainments where  she  is  professionally  en- 
gaged ;  and  there  he  will  offend  her 
most  liberal  patrons  by  insisting  on  the 
precedence  due  to  his  rank.  Had  he 
been  less  short-sighted,  and  carried  him- 
self more  modestly,  he  might  have  lived 
in  comfort  on  the  genius  of  Genevieve  : 


as  it  is,  he  is  once  more  reduced  to  such 
narrow  circumstances  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Paylaurens  can  constrain  him  for 
Genevieve's  good. 

The  rest  of  the  story  turns  upon 
Genevieve's  love  aff"airs,  and  M.  de 
Mussidan,  although  he  has  necessarily 
much  to  say  upon  the  subject,  withdraws 
to  the  background.  The  girl  has  fixed 
her  affections  on  a  rising  young  journal- 
ist and  dramatist,  who,  except  in  birth 
and  social  position,  is  in  every  way  • 
worthy  of  her  ;  but  she  has  been  driven 
at  last  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roof  of 
her  grand-aunt.  And  Mademoiselle  de 
Paylaurens.  although  she  proves  to  be 
the  best  and  most  generous  of  women, 
prides  herself  on  her  family,  is  suspi- 
cious of  modern  journalism,  and  de- 
tests the  stage.  Nothing  could  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  anxious  Genevieve 
but  the  antagonistic  antipathies  of  her 
father  and  grand-aunt.  Mademoiselle 
de  Paylaurens  is  wrought  upon  through  ' 
her  strongest  feelings — love  for  her  niece 
and  regard  for  the  fortune,  which  she 
knows  her  grand-nephews  would  lavish 
in  prodigalities.  By  a  heroic  act  of  jus- 
tifiable deception,  when  stretched  upon 
her  deathbed,  she  imposes  on  the  spend- 
thrift, who  has  been  counting  her  days  ; 
and  she  makes  his  covetousness  the  in- 
strument of  its  own  disappointment. 
So  that  M.  Malot  has  worked  out  his 
clever  plot  with  an  interest  which  is  in- 
geniously increased  to  the  last  moment  ; 
and  perhaps  he  has  never  succeeded 
better  in  a  study  of  character  than  in  the 
egotistical  hypocrisy  of  the  Comte  de 
Mussidan.  - 

M.  Ludovic  Halevy  is  a  writer  who, 
like  M.  Claretie,  might  have  made  a 
greater  name  had  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  fiction.  He  has  writ- 
ten charily,  but  he  has  written  well  :  and 
by  far  the  cleverest  of  his  books  is  the 
most  discreditable.  His  "  Madame  et 
Monsieur  Cardinal"  may  be  classed 
with  the  infamously  graceful  masterpiece 
of  Theophile  Gautier.  Its  style  is  ad- 
mirable ;  it  is  as  delicately  and  we  had 
almost  said  as  diabolically  suggestive. 
Not  that  there  is  any  very  great  harm  in 
it,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
French  novel-reader  ;  but  that  it  makes 
vice  most  coquettishly  and  gracefully 
suggestive.  Therefore,  in  the  almost 
general   declension   of    tone   in   fiction 
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■which  we  have  been  lamenting,  we  are 
the  better  pleased  to  give  a  welcome  to 
a  work  of  repentance.  It  is  a  case  of 
surprise  over  a  Saul  among  the  prophets 
when  M.  Halevy  offers  us  compensation 
for  his  egarements  deplume  by  writing  a 
novelette  so  innocently  charming  as 
*'  L'Abbe  Constantin  ;"  all  the  more 
so,  that  he  shows  that  humor  and  gayety 
need  not  necessarily  be  wedded  to  prov- 
ocations to  vice.  The  little  book  is 
nearly  perfect  in  its  unpretending  style. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  a  remote  rural  par- 
ish ;  and  although  a  reflection  of  the 
lights  of  Pari^  falls  almost  necessarily 
across  the  pages,  yet  it  is  flashed  from  a 
distance,  and  comes  in  by  way  of  con- 
trast. M.  Halevy  sets  himself  to  glori- 
fy the  virtues  in  all  classes,  while  he 
gives  free  play  to  the  passions  in  almost 
primitive  simplicity.  The  story  opens 
in  the  brooding  of  a  storm  over  the  quiet 
little  parish  of  Longueval.  Its  great 
domain  with  the  ancestral  chateau  is 
going  to  change  hands,  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  be  decided  by  the  hazards 
of  an  auction-room.  The  Cure,  L'Abbe 
Constantin,  is  in  great  trouble.  He  is 
sorry  for  himself,  since  he  was  the  old 
friend  of  the  family  that  goes  away  ; 
but  he  is  still  more  anxious  for  his  un- 
fortunate poor.  They  have  lost  a  liber- 
al and  tender  benefactress,  and  whom 
are  they  to  find  in  her  place  ?  What 
man  can  do  has  been  done  to  avert  the 
calamity  he  dreads.  A  combination 
has  been  formed  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  county  ;  but  that  combination  has 
been  defeated.  The  chtaeau  has  gone 
to  a  stranger — to  a  foreigner — to  an 
American — to  a  heretic.  The  poor  will 
starve — the  Cure  will  be  thrust  aside — 
and  the  end  of  all  things  is  evidently  ap- 
proaching. 

But  it  always  seems  darkest  the  hour 
before  day,  and  the  good  Cure's  lack  of 
faith  is  rebuked.  On  a  day  immediately 
following  the  sale  he  entertains  a  visitor 
to  dinner  in  his  little  "presbytery." 
The  presbytery  is  not  a  palace,  as  M. 
Halevy  explains,  but  its  occupant  loves 
to  practise  the  pleasures  of  hospitality  : 
and  this  time  his  guest  is  his  godson  and 
favorite,  Jean  Reynaud,  captain  in  a  reg- 
iment of  artillery  which  is  quartered  in 
the  neighboring  town.  Jean  is  the  only 
son  of  a  freethinking  country  doctor, 
who  had  been  adored  by  the  pious  priest 


for  his  large-minded  liberality  ;  and 
who,  after  giving  his  life  for  his  country 
in  the  Franco-German  war,  had  be- 
queathed a  handsome  sum  of  money  to 
his  heir.  Jean  had  carried  disinterested- 
ness to  the  point  of  dividing  his  inheri- 
tance with  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Consequently  he  has  always  found  a 
second  father  in  the  worthy  Cure  ;  and 
that  sublime  disinterestedness  of  his 
strikes  the  key-note  to  the  story,  which 
is  a  signal  example  of  virtue  bringing  its 
reward.  The  priest  is  pouring  out  his 
griefs  upon  Captain  Jean's  sympathetic 
bosom,  when  a  modest  knock  comes  to 
the  presbytery  door.  M.  Constantin 
receives  a  most  unexpected  visit,  and  en- 
tertains a  pair  of  angels  unawares.  For 
his  visitors  are  no  other  than  Madame 
Scott,  the  wife  of  the  American  million- 
naire,who  has  purchased  Longueval,  with 
Mademoiselle  "  Bettina"  Percival,  her 
sister.  The  sisters  are  enormously 
rich  co-heiresses  ;  they  are  genuine 
Parisiennes,  though  of  Canadian  extrac- 
tion ;  and  they  have  dazzled  the  fort- 
une-hunters and  the  high  society  of  the 
French  capital  with  their  beauty,  their 
style  of  living,  and  their  exquisite  taste. 
They  are  all  the  moxQ  piquante  that  they 
use  the  privileges  of  their  wealth  without 
abusing  them,  by  a  certain  transatlantic 
freedom  of  speech,  which  expresses  pre- 
cisely what  they  think.  The  pair  of 
provincials  are  taken  aback  by  the  radi- 
ant apparitions  ;  but  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  these  ethereal  beings  soon 
places  them  at  their  ease.  The  Cure 
learns  to  his  delight  that  they  are  dutiful 
daughters  of  mother  Church  ;  and  they 
leave  him  substantial  proofs  of  their  re- 
spect for  her  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
rouleaux  of  napoleons.  They  promise, 
besides,  a  monthly  revenue,  which  sur- 
passes all  his  most  magnificent  dreams  ; 
and  we  may  remark  parenthetically,  that 
M.  Halevy's  ideas  of  beneficence  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

As  for  Captain  John  Reynaud,  he  is 
fascinated,  blinded,  and  dazzled.  His 
safety  so  far  is,  that  in  this  vague  and 
preliminary  stage  of  an  overpowering 
passion,  he  is  equally  taken  by  the  two 
sisters,  and  is  more  puzzled  as  to  award- 
ing the  prize  than  Paris  among  the  god- 
desses on  Mount  Ida.  But  as  he  is  too 
honest  a  man  to  make  love  to  a  married 
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woman,  we  know  beforehand  how  the 
balance  must  incline.  Of  course  we  see 
that  the  barrier  which  looms  between 
him  and  the  bewitching  Bettina,  consists 
in  the  enormity  of  that  young  woman's 
wealth  and  expectations.  But  inviting 
opportunities  offer  irresistible  seduc- 
tions. Their  first  friend  in  the  country 
is  urged  by  the  ladies  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  their  chateau,  along  with  his 
spiritual  father  and  sponsor.  Wherever 
Bettina  goes  or  turns  she  hears  the  Cap- 
tain's praises  sounded  in  her  ears  by  the 
peasantry  ;  and  while  the  handsome 
young  officer  escorts  her  in  her  forest- 
rides,  she  is  getting  glimpses  at  the  beau- 
ties of  his  noble  nature.  The  result  is 
clearly  foreseen  from  the  first,  but  the 
successive  stages  through  which  it  is 
reached  are  made  none  the  less  interest- 
ing. Bettina's  bright  and  instinctive 
frankness  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unmaidenly  forwardness.  Persecut- 
ed by  men  who  had  marked  her  down 
for  her  money,  she  had  despaired  of  the 
disinterested  love  of  which  she  had 
dreamed.  Here  she  has  the  very  object 
she  has  been  hoping  for — a  man  who, 
as  the  French  say,  has  made  his  proofs 
of  disinterestedness  ;  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  to  be  the  Providence  of  his  less 
fortunate  neighbors  ;  who  is  vouched  for 
by  the  saintly  old  clergyman  who  has 
known  him  and  loved  him  from  boy- 
hood. And  yet  she  sees  her  hopes  of 
happiness  slipping  through  her  fingers. 
Jean  loves  her  far  beyond  all  earthly 
things,  but  then  he  will  never  sell  him- 
self for  money.  So  she  determines  to 
"  take  her  courage  in  both  hands,"  and 
do  as  her  sister  had  done  before  her. 
As  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  her, 
she  resolves  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
mountain.  She  drops  down  upon  her 
lover  at  the  presbytery,  when  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  despairing  flight,  and  insists 
upon  confessing  herself  to  the  Cure  be- 


fore him.  She  states  her  case  exactly 
as  we  have  told  it,  in  an  extremely  pretty 
and  touching  scene.  The  presence  of 
the  good  father  sanctifies  the  explana- 
tion, and  Jean,  who  regards  her  as  an 
angel,  never  questions  her  purity  or  sin- 
cerity. The  marriage  is  arranged,  with 
all  regard  to  his  scruples  ;  and  the 
wealthy  American  heiress,  having  found 
more  than  she  had  hoped,  bestows  her 
hand  on  the  hard-working  soldier,  who 
means  still  to  make  his  way  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

But  our  slight  sketch  of  a  very  spirit- 
tielle  story  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
its  beauties  and  graces.  It  is  lively  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  there  is  quiet 
humor  in  abundance  ;  but  the  chief  claim 
is  in  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the 
tone.  M.  Halevy,  does  his  country- 
people  the  infinite  service  of  showing 
that  morality  and  innocence  may  be 
made  as  attractive  as  fashionable  vice. 
Bettina  Percival  is  literally  a  child  of 
nature,  who  is  scared  instead  of  being 
attracted  by  sin,  and  who  flutters  natu- 
rally like  a  frightened  dove  to  the  bosom 
of  the  strong  man  who  she  feels  can  pro- 
tect her.  The  old  Cure  is  as  natural  as 
she — a  venerable  recluse,  or  rather  se- 
cluse,  who  has  realized  the  happiness  of 
living  for  other  people,  and  who  yet  has 
some  slight  taint  of  humanity.  He 
"  makes  his  follies"  in  the  way  of  being 
absurdly  charitable  ;  and  moreover, 
though  a  recluse,  he  is  no  ascetic.  He 
has  no  dislike  to  his  creature-comforts  ; 
he  is  a  good  deal  of  an  epicure  in  a 
quiet  way  ;  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  drop  to  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
salon,  lulled  by  the  strains  of  cultivated 
music,  after  a  long  day  of  hard  duty  in 
his  parish  lanes.  Altogether  we  may 
cordially  congratulate  M.  Halevy  on  a 
book  which,  as  we  may  hope,  will  be  a 
new  point  of  departure. — Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 
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THE     SEA     CALLS. 

(thoughts   of   VENICE   IN   THE   HIGH   ALPS.) 
BY    J.    A.    SYMONDS. 


Broad  shadowy  mountains  and  the  boundless  plain 
And  silver  streak  of  ocean  part  us,  friend, 
Since  that  last  night  in  Venice  and  the  end 
Of  our  soul's  conflict   in  a  throb  of  pain. 

The  stillness  of  these  hills,   these  woods,   again 
Folds  me  disquieted  ;    while  you  ascend 
Heights  hitherto  unsought,   which  lightnings  rend, 
Where  strife  and  tumult  and  ambition  reign. 

Come  back,  come  back  !     The  smooth  sea  calleth  you. 
The  waves  that  break  on  Lido  cry  to  me. 
England  and  Alps  divide  us  ;    but  the  blue 

Breadth  of  those  slumberous  waters,  calm  yet  free. 
The  azure  of  those  deep  wild  eyes  we  knew, 
'     Will  bring  both  home  to  Venice,  to  the  sea. 

•II. 

Away,  away  !    The  ruffling  breezes  call  ; 

The  slack  waves  rippling  at  the  smooth  flat  keel 

The  swanlike  swerving  of  the  queenly  steel  ; 

The  sails  that  flap  against  their  masts  and  fall  ; 
The  dip  of  oars  in  time  ;    the  musical 

Cry  of  the  statue-poised  lithe  gondolier  ; 

The  scent  of  seaweeds  from  the  sea-girt  mere  ; 

The  surge  that  frets  on  Malamocco's  wall ; 
The  solitary  gun  San  Giorgio  peals  ; 

The  murmurous  pigeons,  pensioners  of  St.   Mark  ; 

The  deep  tongues  of  the  slender  campaniles  ; 
The  song  that  fitful  floats  across  the  dark  ; 

All  sounds,  all  sights,  all  scents  born  of  the  sea, 

Venezia,  call,  and  call  me  back  to  thee  ! 

III. 

To-night  with  noise  of  multitudinous  rills. 

Snow-swollen  in  full  midsummer  by  the  breeze 

That  blows  from  Italy,  our  silent  hills 

Plain  to  the  stars  ;    dry  granite^grappling  trees, 

From  whose  hard  boughs  the  unwilling  gum  distils. 
Yield,  as  in  grief,  Arabian  fragrances. 
Waving  their  plumes,  which  the  wild  south  wind  fills 
With  moaning  music,  plangent  litanies. 

I  through  this  clamor  of  hoarse  streams,   this  wail 
Of  woods  despoiled  that  weep  beneath  the  storm. 
Too  soft,  too  sweet  for  our  stern  upland  vale. 

Hear  only  one  deep  message  borne  to  me. 

From  dark  lagoon,  from  glimmering  isle,  from  warm 
Venetian  midnight — hear  the  calling  sea. 
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IV. 

Lightning  ;    and  o'er  those  hills  the  rattling  shock 

Of  Alpine  thunder,  short,   a  dropping  fire  ; 

Unformidable  here,  but  on  yon  spire. 

Where  snow  lies  ridged,   splintering  the  solid  rock. 
Slow  heat ;    the  stout  hinds  swink  in  sweating  smock  ; 

The  milking  maidens  pant  by  ben  and  byre  ; 

No  sooner  cut  than  carried,  high  and  higher 

The  scented  hay  is  stored  by  swathe  and  shock. — 
Such  is  our  summer.     Village  greybeards  swear 

They  nor  their  fathers  felt  so  sultry  air. 

But  I  sit  mute  :    how  metal-molten  glows 
Thy  burnished  sea  ;    one  flame  ;    flamboyant  dyes 

Of  sulphur  deepening  into  gold  and  rose  ! 

How  o'er  thy  bell-towers  boom  those  thunderous  skies  ! 

V. 

Thou  art  not  clamorous.   Nay,  thj'  silvery  tongue 

And  rhetoric  that  holds  me  night  and  noon 

Attentive  to  one  tender  monotone, 

Are  clear  as  fairy  chimes  by  lilies  rung. 
They  speak  of  twilight  and  grave  ditties  sung 

By  seamen  brown  beneath  a  low  broad  moon  ; 

And  breezes  with  the  sea- scent  in  them  blown 

At  sundown,   when  the  few  faint  stars  are  hung 
Dim  overhead  in  fields  of  hyacinth  blue  ; 

When,  lifted  between  sea  and  sky,  those  isles 

North-gazing  change  from  rose  and  blossoming  rue 
To  privet  paleness  ;    and  dark  harbor  piles 

Bar  the  wide  fire-irradiate  west  ;    wherethrough 

Declining  day,  like  a  dead  hero,   smiles. 

VI. 

Hours,  weeks,   and  days  bring  round  the  golden  moon  ; 

While  I  still  wait.     I   'mid  these  solemn  firs, 

Tate-flowering  meadows  and  gray  mountain  spurs, 

Watch  summer  fade  and  russet  hues  imbrune 
The  stern  sad  hills.     All  while  thy  smooth  lagoon 

Invites  me  ;    like  a  murmured  spell  recurs, 

When  south  winds  breathe  and  the  cloud-landscape  stirs, 

One  sombre  sweet  Venetian  slumberous  tune. 
Arise  !  ere  autumn's  penury  be  spent ; 

Ere  winter  in  a  snow-shroud  wrap  the  year  ; 

Ere  the  last  oleanders  droop  and  die  ; 
Take  we  the  rugged  ways  that  southward  lie  ; 

Seek  by  the  sea  those  wide  eyes  sapphire-clear, 

Those  softened  stars,  that  larger  firmament. 
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BY    EDMUND    GURNEY. 


Virtu  diversi  esser  convegnon  frutti 
Di  principj  formali. 

Dante. 


There  is  no  more  characteristic  page 
in  the  whole  of  Rousseau's  "  Confes- 
sions" than  the  one  where  he  describes 
a  summer  day  in  the  woods,  passed, 
without  the  faintest  approach  to  love- 
making  or  flirtation,  in  the  society  of 
two  young  ladies  whom  he  met  riding 
there,  and  with  whom  he  made  friends 
by  helping  them  to  ford  a  brook.  He 
left  them  in  the  evening  after  sharing 
their  picnic  meal,  and  never  saw  them 
again  ;  but  he  asserts  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  that,  on  examination,  he  finds 
this  to  have  been  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life.  Not  a  very  striking  or  creditable 
discovery  after  all,  it  will  be  said.  But 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Rousseau's 
congeners  in  habits  and  temperament 
would  have  had  the  originality  to  make 
it  or  the  honesty  to  avow  it.  And  the 
moral  of  the  incident,  though  most  im- 
mediately applicable  to  those  who  con- 
found satiety  with  enjoyment,  has  in 
reality  a  far  wider  scope.  The  instinct 
of  going  straight  for  information  as  to 
what  we  really  like  to  the  best  author- 
ity, namely  ourselves,  is  truly  a  rare 
one.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  most  of  us, 
could  our  feelings  toward  very  much 
that  we  reckon  among  the  pleasures  of 
life  be  suddenly  viewed  from  a  stand- 
point as  determinedly  individual  as 
Rousseau's,  and  divested  of  all  refer 
ence  to  what  we  are  expected  to  like,  or 
vaguely  suppose  that  other  people  like. 
So  viewed,  the  various  scenes  which  fig- 
ure in  novels  as  types  of  complete  well- 
rounded  enjoyment  might  often  startle 
us  with  their  patchy  and  scrappy  appear- 
ance. Balls,  parties,  art-galleries,  the 
Opera — the  things  the  world  says  it 
likes  and  then  believes  what  it  says — 
what  flaws  mieht  not  each  in  turn  reveal 


*  The  following  pages  on  Wagner  were  al- 
ready in  type  for  this  month's  number  of  the 
AHneteenih  Century  when  death  closed  his 
career— a  career  which,  whatever  criticism  it 
may  demand,  at  least  demands  from  every  can- 
did critic  the  homage  due  Co  rare  genius  and 
dauntless  consistency. 


to  one  and  another  of  us  ?  what  vistas 
of  weariness  might  we  not  look  back 
along  and  recognize  for  our  own  ? 

It  is  naturally  in  the  domain  of  Art 
that  this  thought  becomes  most  oppres- 
sive. For  social  fictions  much  may  al- 
ways be  said  ;  on  the  whole,  probably, 
the  world  would  be  worse  instead  of 
better  off,  if  people  never  smiled  and 
looked  pleased  at  meeting  unless  they 
were  really  glad  to  see  each  other,  and 
if  all  social  gatherings  were  abandoned 
at  which  a  majority  of  those  present  are 
inwardly  bored.  But  with  Art,  it  is 
different.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  any  human  being  should 
spend  a  single  minute  of  his  life  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  or  in  listening  to  music, 
unless  he  either  takes  interest  in  it  now, 
or  expects  by  looking  or  listening  to  be 
enabled  to  take  interest  in  it  or  some- 
thing like  it  hereafter.  In  some  cases 
the  interest  admits  of  wide  varieties, 
and  may  be  woven  of  many  strands  ;  it 
may  have  more  direct  relation  to  knowl- 
edge than  to  feeling  ;  it  may  lie  in  sug- 
gestion and  illustration  rather  than  in 
form  and  color  ;  it  may  be  archaeologi- 
cal and  historical  as  well  as  gesthetic. 
But  for  most  people  it  must  needs  be 
primarily  the  latter,  whatever  other  ele- 
ments be  interfused.  And  there  is  one 
art  in  particular  in  which  everything  ex- 
traneous to  the  aesthetic  element  is  lack- 
ing, in  which  the  past  as  such  has  no  ex- 
istence, in  which  those  who  are  dead 
speak  to  us  indeed  in  clearest  language, 
yet  reveal  to  us  dimly,  if  at  all,  what 
manner  of  men  they  were,  and  tell  us 
nothing  of  how  they  lived  in  the  world 
or  how  they  conceived  of  it.  Their  rev- 
elation to  us,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
key  to  it,  is  not  of  'what  was,  but 
what  is,  is  our  life  ais  much  as  their  life, 
a  now  not  a  then^  a  renewal  not  a 
record  :  the  temples  they  have  made  for 
us  were 

built 
To  Music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  forever. 
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Surely,  then,  it  is  just  to  this  art  that 
we  should  look  for  an  exceptionally 
clear  distinction  between  true  and  false 
popularity,  between  enjoyment  and 
vogue  ;  here,  if  anywhere,  might  we 
hope  to  escape  the  blight  of  convention- 
al admiration  and  pleasure  done  to 
order.  Accordingly  we  look  round  and 
ask  if  it  is  so.  And  the  answer  is  a 
mixed  one.  There  is  truly  a  sense  in 
which  Music  is,  of  all  the  arts,  the  most 
literally  and  directly  and  clingingly  pop- 
ular, and  the  one  whose  popularity  can 
be  by  far  the  most  clearly  and  definitely 
evinced  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Music  is,  of  all  the  arts, 
the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  rarity 
among  us  of  Rousseau's  inveterate 
habit  of  calling  things  enjoyable  when, 
and  not  before,  he  found  them  so. 

This  latter  sense  has  to  do  partly  with 
peculiarities  in  the  mere  presentation  of 
the  art,  and  not  belonging  to  its  nature. 
Music  is  (with  the  exception  of  a  single 
branch  of  Poetry)  the  only  great  art  in 
whose  %tr\-ice  performers  as  well  as  crea- 
tors are  enlisted,  and  it  has  the  defect 
of  its  quality.  Performance  opens  the 
door  to  vanity  ;  and  vanity  is  the  paraly- 
sis of  artistic  achievement.  That 
society-music  should  usually  be  a  nui- 
sance follows  directly  from  the  treatment 
of  it  as  a  means  of  personal  display  ; 
and  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  the  time 
draws  near  when  perhaps  half — not  the 
wise  half — of  the  virgins,  now  in  the 
schoolroom,  who  have  been  "  taking 
up  the  violin"  will  be  turned  loose  on 
the  drawing-room.  Nor  can  we  regard 
as  much  more  than  society-music  of 
another  kind  the  stale  vocal  frippery, 
which  season  after  season  sees  expen- 
sively paraded  on  the  alien  stage  of  our 
national  theatre.*  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  with  misfortunes  of  this  sort  as 

*  More  distressing  than  even  the  purely  con- 
ventional presentation  of  what  is  joyless  is  the 
deliberate  substitution  of  it  for  something 
better,  on  the  blind  assumption  that  it  is  what 
people  prefer.  I  have  known  a  great  singer, 
advertised  to  sing  '  'Waft  her,  Angels, ' '  and  able 
to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  steeped 
the  very  soul  of  all  his  hearers  in  beauty,  jaunt- 
ily defraud  them  of  their  spiritual  rights,  and 
substitute  a  trifling  ballad,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  "  a  popular  audience."  Of  course 
they  clapped,  and  only  a  minority  knew  what 
they  had  lost.  So  again,  I  was  listening  one 
Bank-holiday  to  a  first-rate  band  in  Regent's 
Park.     The  programme  contained  the  names 


with  peculiarities  lying  deep  down  in 
the  nature  of  the  art,  that  I  want  here  to 
connect  Rousseau's  test  ;  the  more  fitly, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a propos  of  the  music 
of  his  own  day  that  Rousseau  himself, 
as  it  happens,  set  a  signal  example  of 
its  application. 

Detachment  from  anything  that  has 
the  pretension  of  a  progressive  artistic 
movement  can  never  in  itself  be  a  pleas- 
ant attitude.  Something  seen  ought, 
prima  facie,  always  to  go  „for  more  than 
something  not  seen  ;  and  failure  to  ad- 
mire what  seems  widely  admired  must 
always  tend  in  the  direction  of  self-dis- 
trust. In  such  a  case  only  a  resolute 
escape  from  the  buzz  of  the  immediate 
present  to  the  great  principles  and  feat- 
ures which  distinguish  permanent  from 
ephemeral  work,  will  restore  the  confi- 
dent sense  belonging  to  the  wider  view, 
the  sense  of  being  after  all  on  the  side 
of  the  great  battalions.  The  way  of  ar- 
riving at  this  wider  view  by  applying 
these  principles  is  what  I  want  here  to 
indicate.  But  though  not  a  long  or  ar- 
duous, neither  is  it  exactly  an  amusing 
way  ;  and  this  is  a  bull  which  it  will  be 
well  to  take  at  once  by  the  horns.  To 
be  at  once  sound  and  sparkling  is  rarely 
given  to  the  wine  of  musical  criticism  ; 
and  in  separation,  while  the  body  of  fact 
is  specially  dry,  the  bubbles  of  fancy  are 
specially  innutritions.  We  have,  no 
doubt,  a  special  and  semi-technical  lit- 
erature of  real  value,  whether  in  pro- 
gramme-analyses of  particular  works, 
not  meant  to  retain  their  flavor  in  de- 
tachment from  place  and  performance, 
or  in  permanent  studies  of  particular 
composers  ;  but  in  any  more  general 
and  impersonal  talk  about  this  singular 
art,  reality  and  common-sense  are  terri- 
bly   handicapped.     Most     students    of 

of  several  good  overtures  and  good  German 
dances,  and  far  on  in  the  second  part  the  words 
"Hallelujah  Chorus."  So  warm  was  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  audience,  undamped  even  by  pelt- 
ing showers,  that,  though  I  knew  the  effect  of 
this  masterpiece  was  a  certainty,  I  could  not 
forbear  waiting  to  watch  it.  I  might  have 
known  better.  The  programme  was  steadily 
adhered  to  till  that  point,  and  then  some  jig- 
ging piece  of  tuneless  rubbish  was  substituted. 
Being  there,  I  watched  the  faces  lately  so  radi- 
ant, and  the  feet  and  umbrellas  that  had  been 
so  busy  tapping  time  :  not  a  gleam  on  any  face, 
not  a  movement  of  any  foot,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  on  this  occasion  not  a  sound  of  ap- 
plause at  the  end. 
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the  "  Oper  und  Drama"  must  have  ad- 
mired, as  in  a  dream,  the  earnest  minute- 
ness with  which  every  sort  of  conscious 
reference,  theoretic  and  practical,  is 
read  into  the  past  history  of  Opera  and 
its  public  ;  the  only  point  of  view  omit- 
ted being  that  which  recognizes  in  the 
genus  opera-goer,  through  all  its  varie- 
ties, a  wholesale  indifference  to  theory, 
and  a  quite  unpractical  habit  of  enjoying 
what  it  may  and  enduring  what  it  must. 
So  on  contemporary  questions,  one  may 
encounter  in  the  writings  of  Wagner 
and  his  school  page  after  page  of  quite 
delightful  reading,  as  long  as  one  can 
abstract  one's  self  from  all  thought  of 
music  and  language  as  one  has  actually 
experienced  them.  "  Melodies"  which 
last  a  whole  evening  ;  "  infinite  form  ;" 
union  of  Poetry  and  Music,  "  each  at 
its  highest,"  while  yet  both  emanating 
from  a  single  inventive  source — or  if 
from  two,  at  any  rate  from  a  dramatist 
with  music  sufficiently  on  his  brain  to  be 
able  to  accept  Wagner's  dictutfi  that  the 
sole  test  of  worthy  dramatic  writing  is 
suitability  to  be  sung  throughout,  and 
from  a  musician  in  whom  literary  sensi- 
bilities are  so  dominant  as  to  render  him 
barren  of  notes,  until  fertilized  by  the 
minutest  verbal  details  of  the  poem 
where  his  melos  is  "  implicit  ;"  a  conse- 
quent mutual  interdependence  of  words 
and  notes  extending  to  the  "  finest  rami- 
fications" of  the  phrases  ;  the  sufficiency 
of  alliteration,  if  unintermittent,  to  keep 
"  feeling  "•  on  a  four  hours'  stretch  of 
poetical  excitement  ;  the  deliverance  of 
Music  from  the  burden  of  time  and  the 
materially-based  laws  of  rhythmic  stim- 
ulation, which  have  held  it  in  such  timid 
awe  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  difficult 
search — difficult  even  to  the  facile 
Haydn,  and  to  Beethoven  matter  for 
raving  and  stamping — after  those  rare 
combinations  of  sound  which  shall  ar- 
rest and  fascinate  the  attention,  and 
which  are  unnecessary  now  that  every 
variety  of  human  emotion  turns  out  to 
be  expressible  in  sound-material  at  a 
moment's  notice  by  a  vague  sort  of  poet- 
ic inspiration,  and  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  as  easily  as  the  horns  or  the  big 
drum  :  it  all  seems  so  comfortable  for 
all  concerned,  till  one  remembers  that 
the  greatest  melodies  in  the  world, 
though  years  may  have  gone  to  their 
making,   vary  in  length  between  a  few 


seconds  and  a  few  minutes  ;  that  form 
is  as  essentially  finite  in  time  as  in  space  ; 
that  even  taken  in  its  loosest  and  most 
ambiguous  sense,  and  with  the  aid  of 
devices  and  modes  of  amplification 
which  are  out  of  the  question  in  Opera, 
a  musical  form  could  not  well  be  made 
to  cover  half  an  hour — while,  in  its 
more  vital  and  definite  sense,  a  few  score 
of  bars  are  the  limit  of  the  stretch  in  the 
direction  of  infinity  which  it  will  stand 
without  either  (i)  going  back  on  its  own 
phrases,  or  (2)  changing  to  something 
else,  or  (^)  falling  to  pieces  ;  that  no 
considerable  musician,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Wagner  himself,  has  ever 
shown  himself  so  much  as  a  tenth-rate 
poet,  and  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
even  his  most  conscientious  alliterations 
has  any  relation  to  feeling  at  all  ;  that 
while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  first- 
class  dramatic  poetry  is  eminently  un- 
suited,  an  immense  amount  of  less 
noticeable  verse  is  eminently  suited,  for 
dramatic  musical  setting  ;  that  notes  and 
words,  being  things  absolutely  disparate, 
can  artistically  concur  only  by  both 
doing  their  independent  duty  from  their 
independent  resources,  and  so  "  ramify- 
ing" into  phrases  of  independent  signifi- 
cance and  independently  coherent 
growth  ;  that  in  Music  the  spiritual 
po^er  is  so  rooted  in  the  temporal,  that 
definite  and  unchangeable  relations  of 
time-length,  felt  as  such,  belong  to  the 
inmost  nerve  and  fibre  of  musical  vital- 
ity ;  that  Music  will  artistically  express 
human  emotion  only  on  the  one  condi- 
tion that  she  shall  first  artistically  im- 
press human  ears  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  that  impressiveness,  by 
which  a  composer  can  skirk  the  pursuit 
of  definite  (and  therefore  extremely 
finite)  forms  in  the  dim  region  of  rhyth- 
mically directed  impulse,  or  the  fashion- 
ing forth  from  the  shapeless  material, 
often  by  slow  degrees,  of  that  which  he 
may  first  have  divined  only  in  shadowy 
outline.  And  here  every  clause  shears 
off  a  glory  from  the  brilliant  Wagnerian 
phantasy,  and  substitutes  a  piece  of  dry 
truth.  Every  clause,  too,  if  fully  traced 
out,  would  become  only  truer  and  drier, 
and  might  demand  the  reader's  attention 
to  abstract-looking  terms  like  "  key," 
and  "  tonality,"  and  even  to  more  dis- 
tinct technicalities  like  "  modulation" 
and  "  diminished  sevenths  ;"    in  place 
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of  the  familiar  words  and  concrete  im- 
ages and  vivid  glimpses  of  life  and  nature 
with  which  the  critic  of  visual  art  can 
light  up  his  page.  Not  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  proving  to  the  most 
casual  reader  that  in  mechanically  whist- 
ling "  Tommy,  make  room  for  your 
uncle"  he  has  been  exhibiting  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  tonality  and  modulation 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  written  a  symphony; 
or  that  the  amused  surprise  at  the 
chorale-like  parody  of  the  same  melody 
in  a  recent  London  burlesque  was  ample 
guarantee  for  the  general  susceptibility 
to  the  artistic  use  of  diminished  sevenths. 
But  it  will  be  enough  here  to  refer  as  a 
basis  to  two  cardinal  distinctions  ;  of 
which  one  marks  off  Music  as  an  art 
from  other  arts,  and  the  other  defines 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  Music 
itself  consists.  Music,  then,  is,  first 
and  foremo"st,  a  presentative  and  not 
\  (like  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture)  a 
representative  art  ;  its  distinctive  func- 
tion being  unceasingly  to  present  us,  and 
uniquely  to  impress  us,  with  things 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  unable  to  draw 
their  impressive  quality  from  any  ex- 
traneous source,  and  in  that  sense  al- 
ways "  absolute,"  to  whatever  further 
connections  they  may  lend  themselves. 
And  its  elements  are  abstract  form  and 
abstract  color,  /.e.  form  and  color  which 
occur  nowhere  outside  it. 

There  is  something  so  stale  in  the  very 
look  of  these  distinctions  that  I  almost 
blush  once  again  to  write  them  down  ; 
yet  the  full  point  of  them,  which  was 
never  so  important  as  now,  is  almost 
habitually  missed.  Everybody  knows, 
indeed,  that  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
combinations  of  Music  cannot  portray 
particular  scenes  and  people  in  the  same 
way  that  the  forms  of  Painting  can  ; 
everybody  recognizes,  too,  that  a  tune 
is  an  arrangeinent  of  notes,  and  some- 
thing different  from  the  particular  sort 
of  tone-color  or  timbre  of  the  particular 
instrument  on  which  the  notes  are  ren- 
dered. But  press  these  axioms  a  little 
further,  or  expand  them  into  truths  only 
just  less  elementary,  and  what  sort  of 
recognition  do  they  get  ?  Do  not  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  concert-books  practically 
deny  that  in  Music,  at  its  highest  no  less 
than  its  lowest,  the  freedom  from  obli- 
gation to  portray  or  represent  extends 
just  as  much  to  emotions  as  to  scenes 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5 


and  people,  and  that  the  most  distinc- 
tive impressions  made  by  Muiic  are 
emotional  after  a  sort  as  little  definable 
by  a  list  of  the  passions  as  the  sound-forms 
themselves  by  the  lines  of  geometry  ? 
Again,  does  not  the  fashionable  habit  of 
just  giving  the  passing  glance  of  a  single 
hearing  to  highly  wrought  works  abso- 
lutely set  at  nought  the  fact  that  from 
every  point  of  view  the  form,  which  may 
have  cost  nothing,  and  which  almost 
invariably  takes  some  acquaintance  fully 
to  reveal  itself,  is  quite  beyond  all 
comparison,  more  important  than  the 
color,  which  may  have  cost  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  which  reveals  itself  in  a 
moment  ? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  the 
latter  topic  first  ;  and  an  instance  or 
two  may  make  it  plamer.  Mozart,  let  us 
say,  writes  an  air,  to  serve  as  a  morceau 
in  an  opera,  for  the  whole  of  which  he 
receives  perhaps  a  quarter  of  what  so- 
pranos of  the  future  will  receive  nightly 
for  singing  in  it.  The  air  is  a  world's 
wonder  :  but  unfortunately  he  has  left, 
just  before  the  closing  bar,  a  place 
where  the  singer  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
troduce a  cadenza.  She  seizes  the  op- 
portunity— would  indeed  hardly  feel 
that  she  was  acting  honorably  if  she  did 
not — occupies  a  couple  of  minutes  with 
trills  and  roulades,  which  exhibit  the 
remarkable  constitution,  not  of  Mozart's 
brain,  but  of  her  own  larynx,  and  comes 
to  a  conclusion.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  apply  Rousseau's  test  here,  and  to 
show  that  though  many  of  the  audience 
thought  it  was  the  trills,  it  was  really  the 
tune,  that  they  liked  the  most — being 
truly  more  akin  to  gods  than  to  birds, 
and  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  brain  than 
of  a  larynx.  But  apart  from  this,  let  us 
look  at  what  we  have  got.  We  have, 
first,  Mozart's  form  and  the  vocalist" s 
color  combined  in  the  performance  of 
the  song  ;  then  the  color  without  form 
in  the  trills  ;  is  there  now  any  third 
stage  in  which  we  shall  get  the  form 
without  the  color  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. We  shall  be  able  to  summon  up 
that  form  next  day  without  getting  the 
prima  donna  to  call  on  us,  as  with  suffi- 
cient experience  we  shall  be  able  to  sum- 
mon up  much  more  complicated  ones  ; 
or  if  we  have  not  sufficient  "ear"  for 
this,  we  shall  at  any  rate  recognize  and 
enjoy  it  when  rendered  in  some  far  less 
42 
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exceptional  and  expensive  color.  So 
far  as  we  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Music 
at  all,  that  form  will  become,  either  at 
once  or  on  reiteration,  one  of  our  per- 
manent and  familiar  possessions  there. 
It  might  even  have  become  so  without 
any  prima  donna  at  all,  and  a  fortiori 
without  her  trills  ;  in  other  words,  its 
life  is  not  confined  to  a  few  rich  cities. 
Or  again,  Schubert  writes  a  pianoforte 
duet,  that  is  a  set  of  connected  forms  to 
be  rendered  in  the  limited  tints  of  piano- 
forte tone  ;  for  which,  as  usual,  he  gets 
nothing.  Years  afterward  it  is  divined 
that  the  piece  was  conceived  as  a  sym- 
phony, and  it  is  arranged  for  instru- 
ments, and  set  before  the  world  in  all 
the  rich  and  varied  array  of  orchestral 
investiture.  All  the  better,  of  course  : 
but  the  essence  of  it,  that  in  it  which  it 
took  a  supreme  musician  to  produce, 
was  there  before,  just  as  much  as  in  the 
songs  of  his  which  have  been  a  joy  to 
thousands  who  have  never  heard  them 
sung  by  an  exceptional  voice.  If  Schu- 
bert had  had  to  wait  for  prima  donnas  and 
orchestras,  we  should  not  have  known 
much  about  him. 

"But,"  it  will  be  asked,  "what  is 
the  bearing  of  all  this  on  Wagner  and 
Wagnerism  ?"  Simply  this  ;  that  color 
has  become  the  bane  of  Music,  and  that 
Wagner  and  his  orchestra  have  been 
one  chief  cause  of  its  becoming  so. 
"  But  surely,"  it  may  he  ojected,  "  you 
cannot  reckon  it  against  Wagner  that  he 
could  not  produce  his  effects  without  an 
elaborate  orchestra,  any  more  than  you 
could  reckon  it  against  Wellington  that 
he  could  not  have  won  Waterloo  with- 
out the  Prussians  :  he  never  meant  to." 
Perhaps  not  ;  but  that  some  most  legiti- 
mate effects  absolutely  demand  an  or- 
chestra is  no  contradiction  to  this  far 
more  important  fact — that  all  great  com- 
posers, and  others  in  so  far  as  they  have 
at  all  partaken  of  greatness,  have  won 
recognition  simply  and  solely  by  strains 
which  will  outlive  the  hour  of  perform- 
ance ;  which,  even  if  scored  for  an  or- 
chestra, can  dispense  with  the  present 
blaze  and  actual  sonority  of  orchestral 
presentation  ;  adopting,  it  may  be, 
some  humbler  guise,  or  else  asserting 
themselves  to  the  purely  inward  ear — 
whether  of  neophyte  or  expert,  whether 
as  a  four-bars'  melodic  subject  or  as  a 
whole  symphonic  movement — in  the  full 


uncontrollable  glory  of  their  form.  Such 
quiet  moments  may  outweigh  the  tedium 
of  many  a  sonorous  evening.  And,  in- 
deed, such  music  as  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bars  in  ^the  Gdtterddmmerung 
— stuff  that  can  be  rendered  just  endur- 
able for  one  evening  at  the  cost,  say,  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  by  the  resonance  of 
its  dead  and  the  ruin  of  its  living  instru- 
ments, by  the  natural  tone  of  a  superb 
band  and  the  unnatural  torture  of  an 
ultra-superb  voice — makes  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  which 
no  one  whose  personal  predilections  do 
not  swamp  his  arithmetic  could  com- 
pare with  that  of  any  single  morceau  of 
Don  Giovanni  or  any  single  page  of  the 
Messiah. 

"  But  has  not  Wagner,"  it  will  be 
said,  "produced  such  vital  strains?" 
Of  course  he  has  :  if  he  had  not,  we 
should  not  be  talking  about  him.  -They 
are  what  give  him  a  lasting  place  among 
the  great — were  they  more  abundant  in 
relation  to  his  whole  production,  one 
might  say  among  the  greatest — of  the 
musical  hierarchy  ;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  just  exactly  nof  what  his  theo- 
ries support  or  account  for,  and  just  ex- 
actly not  what  is  representative  of  his  in- 
fluence on  others.  No  one,  after  mar- 
velling at  the  opening  tune  of  Tannhduser 
or  the  opening  act  of  the  Meister singer^ 
goes  home  and  writes  a  twin  to  it  ;  but 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  take  the  hint,  that 
bits  of  impressive  or  attractive  motive 
are  things  as  important  to  menager  as 
they  are  hard  to  make  ;  and  that  the 
public  will  enter  no  protest  if  the  gaps 
between  them  are  filled  up  with  declam- 
atory odds  and  ends,  provided  some- 
thing on  the  stage  be  more  or  less  occu- 
pying their  attention,  and  the  accom- 
panying crashes  and  currents  of  orches- 
tral noise  be  sufficiently  full  and  varied. 
Why  waste  time  in  racking  one's  brains 
like  Haydn,  or  stamping  and  fuming 
like  Beethoven,  forever  seeking  out  and 
rescuing  from  dim  dispersion  the  rari- 
ties of  melodic  and  harmonic  form,  for- 
ever toiling,  Pygmafion-like,  over  those 
vexatious  delicately-poised  organisms 
whose  limbs  and  features  must  gather 
into  lovely  shape  in  the  unity  of  close 
vital  combination,  or  not  at  all — when 
it  will  do  as  well  to  tack  on  bar  to  bar, 
and  passage  to  passage,  that  have  never 
gathered,  shape    out  of  dispersion    nor 
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found  their  life  in  unity  ;  to  stir  the 
many-hued  sound-waves,  and  call  them 
"  dramatic  "  for  now  lapping,  now  thun- 
dering on  the  ear  ;  to  lash  chaos  into 
iridescence,  and  call  it  alive  because  it 
glitters  ? 

Here,  then,  in  the  dazzling  wealth  of 
the  modern  orchestra,  lay  the  great  temp- 
tation ;  and  Wagnerism  in  modern 
music  means,  before  all  things,  succumb- 
ing to  it.  Not,  of  course,  that  in  an 
opera  the  orchestra  need  be  pedantically 
restricted  to  its  highest  mission,  that  of 
revealing,  or  helping  the  voices  to  reveal, 
really  noble  form.  The  form  may  be 
far  from  melodically  inventive,  may 
even  run  very  much  to  mere  figure-pas- 
sages or  chromatic  scales  on  a  rudimen- 
tary basis  of  brass  and  drum,  and  yet, 
as  long  as  it  is  rhythmically  coherent, 
may  produce  really  successful  and  ex- 
citing scene-painting  ;  as  notably  in  the 
ride  which  opens,  and  the  fire-charm 
which  closes,  the  last  act  of  the  Walkilre. 
But  such  scenes,  necessarily  few  and  far 
between,  are  not  in  the  least  representa- 
tive of  the  verbal  parts  of  the  opera  ; 
and  it  is  in  these  latter  that  Wagner's 
orchestral  opportunities,  flanked  by  his 
theory  of  "  spreading  his  melody  bold- 
ly," lead  perpetually  to  such  disastrous 
results.  Professing  to  cast  off  Beet- 
hoven's shackles,  i.e.  the  conditions  of 
key  and  time  by  which  alone  successions 
of  sound  can  be  made  organic,  he 
"  throws  himself  fearlessly  into  the  sea 
of  music  ;"  and  sinking,  finds  himself 
naturally  in  the  variegated  home  of  in- 
vertebrate strains,  things  with  no  shape 
to  be  squeezed  out  of,  no  rhythmic  ribs 
to  be  broken,  tossed  hither  and  thither, 
as  hard  to  grasp  as  jelly-fish,  as  nerve- 
less as  strings  of  seaweed.  And  to  real- 
ize what  this  entails  on  the  hearer,  we 
have  to  translate  these  shapeless  shapes, 
just  like  any  other  sound-forms,  into 
terms  of  motion — of  something  which  we 
do  not  just  look  at,  but  have  in  a  way 
to  live  :  they  mean  our  enforced  flurry, 
our  active  impotence.  But  their  crea- 
tor is  wise  in  his  generation.  Give  the 
public  from  a  couple  to  a  score  of  firm 
bars  they  can  seize  and  feel  reliance  in, 
and  keep  their  eyes  employed  ;  and  on 
those  terms  their  ears  will  be  quite  con- 
tent to  stray  about  without  landmark 
or  clue,  arrested  a  moment  by  the  trump- 
ets, looking   vainly  for  direcyon  to  the 


voices,  bustled  on  again  by  the  fiddles 
(to  whom,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  orchestra, 
the  chase  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world), 
any  way  and  every  way,  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  or,  if  they  are  in 
danger  of  turning  restive  amid  these 
"  passages  that  lead  nowhere,"  these 
keyless  flounderings  on  the  ever-shifting 
quicksands  of  diminished  sevenths,  let 
one  of  the  established  motives  crop  up 
now  and  again  for  their  support,  and 
the  faithful  creatures  will  welcome  it  as 
an  undeserved  gratuity. 

But  are  they  quite  so  content  ?  We 
seem  to  have  got  along  way  from  Rous- 
seau ;  but  what  would  he  have  said  ? 
He  stated  very  distinctly  his  opinion  of 
Rameau's  recitatives,  "  que  tout  le 
monde  admire  en  baillant  *"  how  would 
he  have  regarded  the  "  noble  declama- 
tion" of  the  modern  "  melos"  ?  Brave 
words,  and  still  confronted,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  with  the  same  hum- 
ble fact.  Successions  of  sound  which 
have  no  melodic  cogency,  which  as  they 
proceed  impress  the  ear  with  no  sense 
that  their  notes  ought  to  have,  or  to 
have  had,  this  direction  or  duration 
rather  than  that  or  the  other,  not  only 
have  no  possible  element  of  nobility,  but 
are  all  exactly  on  a  par.  The  unshaped, 
the  fortuitous,  the  abortive,  as  such,  ad- 
mits neither  development  nor  degree  ; 
and  it  would  specially  have  interested 
Rousseau  to  remark  that  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  notes  sung  by  Wotan 
and  his  companions,  and  standing  not 
in  musical  subordination  to  some  inter- 
esting orchestral  motive  but  on  their 
own  declamatory  legs,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  written  by  Rameau  as  by 
Wagner.  Still,  I  think  that  on  the 
whole  he  would  have  admitted  a  consid- 
erable improvement.  Not  only  are 
Wagner's  dramas,  however  crude  in  con- 
ception and  lame  in  language,  yet  often 
redeemed  in  parts  by  well-imagined 
scenic  effects  ;  but  none  of  his  represent- 
ative works  are  wanting  in  splendid 
musical  features'.  The  second  act  of 
Lohengrin  itself  has,  between  the  part 
which  is  strongly  repulsive  and  the  part 
which  is  feebly  attracti/e,  about  a  score 
of  bars  of  that  ineffable  kind  which 
makes  one  doubt  whether  music  should 
be  called  a  spinal  or  a  cutaneous  affec- 
tion. But,  clearly,  if  the  scores  are 
ever  to  become  thousands,  the  first  point 
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is  that  the  somewhat  blind  'combination 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  which  sup- 
ports the  public  through  the  formless 
tracts  should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  ar- 
tistic exercise  ;  and  that  each  inarticulate 
member  of  that  public  should  learn  ex- 
plicitly to  distinguish  mere  sensuous 
thrills  and  transient  surprises  of  the  ear 
from  the  true  abiding  objects  of  his  and 
every  musician's  ideal  world.  Some  nat- 
ural tolerance  of  ungrasped  or  ungrasp- 
able  sound  may  be  admitted  :  there  are 
doubtless  persons  who  easily  resign 
themselves  to  regard  its  presence  as 
a  vaguely  emotional  background  to  the 
passing  scene,  getting  subdued  or  em- 
phatic, bright  or  gloomy  at  appropriate 
places,  like  the  gestures  of  the  actors  or 
the  clouds  that  figure  so  largely  in  the 
Wagnerian  stage  effects.  But  the  aver- 
age opera-goer,  the  "naive  layman" 
for  whom  Wagner  expressly  professes  to 
write,  is  far  more  distinctly  "  musical  " 
than  this  ;  and,  while  accepting  as  the 
normal  operatic  dispensation  an  immense 
amount  of  sound  that  has  no  significance 
for  him,  still  lives  musically  only  for  the 
passages  of  tangible  form — genuine 
specimens  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  call- 
ed the  "  Ideal  Motion."  And  by  this 
I  do  not  mean  merely  bits  that  are 
rhythmically  and  tonally  coherent  ;  for 
Wagner's  phrase-building,  even  where 
not  incoherent  or  violently  strained,  is 
often  singularly  uninventive  ;  witness 
(to  take  a  single  instance  which  can  be 
suggested  without  music-type)  the 
shamelessly  frequent  piling  up  of  a  sham 
crisis,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  a  tune- 
less fragment  on  successively  higher 
steps  of  the  scale.  Still  less  do  I  mean 
mere  bits  of  Leit-motiv,  real  or  spurious,* 

*  The  list  of  ninety  motives  set  out  in  that 
wonderfully  humorous  little  book,  "  Guide 
through  the  Music  of  R.  Wagner's  '  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung" — which,  not  content  with  the 
"dusky  harmonies  of  the  cooking  motive  and 
the  coaxing  crawling-motive,"  familiarized  us 
with  the  "spook"  and  with  the  mysteries  of 
"  brangling"  and  "  brustling"— is  made  up  in 
great  part  of  minute  fragments  of  note  combi- 
nation, arbitrarily  selected  and  interpreted,  and 
having  no  pretension  to  any  melodic  character 
— some  of  them  moreover  occurring  only  once, 
so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  find  in  what 
possible  sense  the  term  Leit-motiv  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  manner  of  demonstrating 
the  relationship  and  transformation  of  various 
membeis  of  this  list  may  be  perfectly  exempli- 
fiu'd,  without  the  use  of  music-type,  by  the  fol- 


which  niay  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  petty 
hubbub  of  the  Rheingohi,  or  drift  de- 
spairingly amid  the  turmoil  of  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  the  Gotterddminerufig, 
too  helpless  themselves  to  help  even  a 
drowning  ear.  I  mean  passages  of  gen- 
uine musical  invention  that  can  be  wel- 
comed and  clung  to  ;  passages  in  which 
the  ear's  path  seems  new  indeed,  but 
preordained  ;  whose  mastery  the  ear 
owns  in  the  process,  not  of  being  drag- 
ged about  at  their  mercy,  but  of  itself 
mastering  them.  And  these,  for  all  the 
treating  them  as  belonging  to  "  one 
large  melody,"  and  concealing  their 
transience  by  the  avoidance  of  frank 
full-closes,  are  often  just  as  truly  tit-bits 
as  if  they  were  embedded  in  recitativo 
secco,  just  as  much  the  plums  of  Wag- 
ner's as  of  Verdi's  confectionery. 
Music  of  the  most  individual  and  haunt- 
ing kind  it  would  indeed  be  absurd  to 
demand  throughout  a  long  operatic 
scene.  But  there  are  many  grades  from 
the  order  of  excellence  which  insures 
vivid  and  loving  remembrance  to  that 
which  merely  insures  pleased  and  ac- 
tive recognition  on  acquaintance  ;  and 
sufficient  individuality  to  satisfy  the  lat- 
ter test  is  surely  the  least  we  can  accept 
in  ihe  majority  of  the  musical  sentences 
of  any  scene  that  aspires  to  the  dignity 
of  healthy  popular  art. 

"  But  how  splendid  the  plums  can  be 
when  we  get  them  !"  Yes.  indeed  ; 
that  is  what  so  greatly  complicates  the 
Wagner  question  ;  simply  because  no 
composer  approximately  so  great  as  he 
in  his  day  has  had  approximately  so  few 
days.  What  may  be  the  accurate  meas- 
ure of  his  greatness,  as  judged  by  his 
best  efforts,  we  need  not  here  particular- 
ly inquire  ;  a  valid  answer  must  depend 
not  on  argument  but  on  evidence, 
scarcely  yet  attainable,  as  to  the  width, 
the  depth,  and  above  all  the  perma- 
nence, of  the  effect.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
marking, however,  that  for  those  whose 
personal  instincts  on  the  matter  are 
equally  removed  from  both  extremes  of 
current  opinion,  the  setting  of  this  best 
work  of  his  in  the  very  highest  class  is, 

lowing  extract  from  an  almost  equally  amusing 
work,  the  "  Benjamin  Franklin  Primer."  "  A'a^ 
is  an  English  term  derived  from  the  Latin  equus, 
a.  horse,  from  which  we  get  equine.  Equi  is 
dropped,  and  the  final  e  changed  to  ag  for 
euphony." 
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just  because  of  their  genuine  admiration 
of  it,  a  more  vexatiously  puzzling  phe- 
nomenon than  the  description  of  it  as 
simply  dull  and  unmelodious.  In  Tris- 
ia/1,  for  example,  which  contains  con- 
siderable tracts  of  exciting  and,  for 
Wagner,  unusually  sustained  beauty,  is 
not  ihe  cloying  quality  at  least  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  exciting,  the  sense  of 
strain  and  mannerism  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  achievement  ?  To  the  melody, 
even  at  its  finest,  ihere  clings  a  faint 
flavor  of  disease,  something  overripe  in 
its  lusciousness  and  febrile  in  its  pas- 
sion. And  this  effect  is  strangely  cumu- 
lative. Steadily  through  the  whole 
evening  one  feels  a  growing  sense  of 
being  imprisoned  in  the  fragrance  of  a 
musical  hot-house,  across  which  the 
memory  of  some  great  motive  of  Han- 
del's or  Beethoven's  sweeps  like  a  whiff 
from  breezy  pine-woods  by  the  sea.  Or 
take  a  more  compact  instance,  where, 
even  if  there  lurk  a  certain  strain  of 
coarseness,  there  is  certainly  no  hint  of 
disease,  the  familiar  overture  to  Tann- 
hduser — a  piece  of  such  superb  popular 
qualities  that,  had  Music  done  nothing 
greater,  she  might  well  hold  up  her  head 
among  the  arts.  Only — when  one 
thinks  of  the  Leonora  ?  How  the  sphere  * 
of  musical  possibilities,  which  seemed  so 
wide  and  perfect,  breaks  up  on  a  sudden 
to  unfathomable  depths  and  heights  ;  to 
ignore  which  is  surely  no  true  compli- 
ment to  the  lesser  work.  But  the  pur- 
suit of  such  comparisons  would  carry  us 
too  far,  even  were  it  possible  to  make  it 
profitable.  Keeping  to  Wagner  himself, 
one  may  still  find  the  problem  sufficient- 
ly puzzling,  and  the  innocent  question 
"Are  you  a  Wagnerile  ?"  the  hardest 
in  the  world  to  answer  in  anything 
under  five  minutes.  How  singular  is 
the  art  in  which  it  is  even  possible  for 
so  lovely  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  that  bur- 
den of  the  "  Rheingold,  reines  Gold"  to 
lead  on  the  trustful  ear  into  so  blind  a 
morass  ;  lightened  indeed  by  some 
melodic  rays  from  the  fire-god,  but  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  even  when, 
after  two  hours'  eclipse,  the  "  pure 
gold"  of  the  earlier  strain  flashes  out 
on  the  farther  side.  How  strange  must 
be  the  conditions  of  invention,  for  the 
brain  that  had  filled  the  air  of  Europe 
with  the  haunting  delight  of  the  march 
in  Tantihduser^  to  produce  afterward  in 


the  same  genre,  as  an  elaborate  master- 
piece for  a  great  occasion,  anything  so 
turgidly  tame,  so  saliently  flat,  as  the 
main  "  subject"  of  the  Huldigiings- 
7narsch.  To  do  Wagner  justice,  how- 
ever, he  has  often  shown  himself  toler- 
ably knowing  as  to  where  the  plums 
come  :  in  the  IValkiire,  for  instance,  he 
has  sweetened  one  of  the  longest  of 
operatic  love-scenes  with  the  flavor  of  a 
single  one,  and  has  spread  out  another, 
like  jam,  through  pretty  well  the  whole 
of  the  Meistersinger—yf\\\c\i  alone  would 
go  far  to  account  for  the  just  popularity 
of  those  delightful  works.  But  it  is  this 
very  fineness  of  the  plums  which  is  a 
chief  aid  to  disguising  their  paucity.  It 
enables  the  composer  to  take  advantage, 
not  only  of  the  long  habituation  of  the 
operatic  public  not  to  dream  of  finding 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  their  even- 
ing artistically  exhilarating,  but  also  of 
their  modesty  ;  in  that,  finding  a  certain 
amount  of  exhilaration  of  a  fine  quality, 
they  are  always  ready  to  attribute  the 
sparseness  of  it,  not  to  his  want  of  in- 
vention, but  to  their  own  want  of  in- 
sight. Then,  too,  those  opposite  modes 
of  listening,  the  drifting  and  the  alert, 
which  we  just  now  distmguish,  though 
typical  are  not  constant.  Few  ears  per- 
haps exemplify  either  of  them  for  long 
together.  They  shift  and  alternate  al- 
most as  uncertainly  as  sense  and  non- 
sense, form  and  fog,  in  the  actual 
strains  ;  and  the  facility  of  transition  for 
the  listener  means  also  the  facility  of 
imposture  for  the  composer,  in  the  turn- 
ing to  fraudulent  account  of  that  indis- 
criminate cloak  of  color  which  in  these 
days  he  can  throw  at  will  over  every 
part  of  his  work.  All  the  more  impera- 
tively must  the  alert  attitude,  and  the 
right  of  verdict  which  it  gives,  be  urged 
on  the  public.  For,  indeed,  except 
those  to  whom  Music  presents  itself, 
not  as  an  art  of  engrossing  beauty,  but 
only  as  a  suffusive  stimulant  favorable 
to  some  independent  play  of  thought, 
few  can  really  so  surrender  their  ears  as 
to  find  pleasure  in  restless  sonority  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time.  In  a  favored 
minority  (especially  if  committed  by  a 
previous  pilgrimage  to  Baireuth)  the 
swallowing  of  dry  unsweetened  doses  of 
"  noble  declamation,"  though  rather 
suggestive  of  sulphur  without  treacle, 
may  produce  some  pardonable  self-satis- 
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faction — the  Teutonic  pleasure-taker's 
diligent  pride  in  fulfilling  his  task  getting 
quite  a  cultured  tinge  from  a  vague 
notion  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  highly 
relished  by  "  the  Greeks."  But  that 
the  "  naive  layman"  is  not  careful  to 
measure  the  dose,  means  simply  that  he 
takes  the  affair  en  bloc;  that  this  is 
"  music,"  which  is  of  course  presuppos- 
ed to  be  enjoyable,  and  comes  all  in  one 
performance  with  what  really  is  enjoy- 
able ;  in  short,  that  it  has  never  occur- 
red to  him  to  ask,  vvith  Rousseau,  "  Did 
I  find  that  last  minute  worth  having  ? 
Do  I  want  another  like  it  ?" 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  are  you  not 
getting  quite  away  from  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  average  musical  appreciation  ? 
Does  not  the  more  vivid  enjoyment  al- 
most habitually  come  in  fragments  ?" 
Now.  while  altogether  demurring  to  this 
in  respect  of  the  numerous  classical 
works  which  have  won  the  truest  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  I  admit  of  course 
that  non-perception  of  form  by  any  par- 
ticular hearer  is  no  proof  of  its  absence, 
and  that  the  blaze  of  sonority  may  cover 
fulness  as  well  as  emptiness.  Rous- 
seau's question  might  well  be  answered 
in  the  negative  by  many  an  honest  ama- 
teur, on  first  introduction  to  many  a 
masterpiece.  The  only  mode  of  dis- 
tinction I  can  here  suggest  is  the  subjec- 
tive one,  the  much  ignored  test  of  re- 
peated hearings  (best  realized  often  in 
pianoforte  arrangements),  whereby  the 
forms,  if  they  are  there,  may  be  seized 
and  recalled — a  test  as  truly  satisfied  of 
course  by  Wagner  in  his  great  moments 
as  by  any  one  else,  and  only  the  more  rec- 
ommended by  his  self-stultifying  dread 
of  it  ;  by  his  express  scorn  of  any  theat- 
rical music  which  is  at  all  reproducible 
by  untheatrical  means  ;  and  by  his  ex- 
press declaration  that  his  "melody"  is 
not  meant  to  be  seized  and  recalled,  and 
that  any  one  who  complains  of  it  on  that 
score  might  with  equal  wisdom  seek  to 
whistle  the  vague  multitudinous  hum  of 
a  forest.  Objectively  to  prove  the  empti- 
ness 1  speak  of,  and  the  amazing  hardi- 
hood of  Wagner's  claim  to  have  advanc- 
ed on  his  greatest  predecessor  by  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  symphonic  con- 
struction to  Opera,  would  require  tech- 
nicalities ;  and  indeed  could  only  be 
adequately  done  by  confronting  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  his  figureless  counter- 


pointless  see-sawings  with  some  popular 
samples  of  the  closely-wrought  move- 
ments of  Beethoven,  perspicuous  through 
all  their  elaboration  and  with  all  their 
living  threads  woven  into  a  single  larger 
life. 

"  But,"  again  it  may  be  urged, 
"  music  in  Opera  is  not  a  structure  but 
a  stream  ;  it  is  not  meant  primarily  to 
gratify  the  ear,  but  to  illustrate  the  pass- 
ing action  ;  it  is  expressive  and  dramat- 
ic ;  who  wants  it  to  be  symphonic  ?" 
I.  for  one,  certainly  do  not  ;  only  Wag- 
ner so  repeatedly  assures  us  that  he 
does  ;  that  that  is  just  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  what  (in  spite  of  being  a  for- 
est-hum) his  own  is.  However,  let 
that  pass  ;  grant  that  it  is  to  be  expres- 
sive ;  what  are  the  senses  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  expressiveness  .'*  The  two 
views  on  this  subject  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. Either  musical  sounds  can  be 
artistically  expressive  of  ultra-musi- 
cal ideas  and  emotions  without  giving 
the  ear  anything  it  wants  or  cares  about 
on  its  own  account,*  can  press  on  to  the 
common  centres  of  artistic  sensibility 
and  association  without  paying  their  re- 
spects on  the  way  to  the  head  of  their 
own  department  ;  or  they  cannot.  I 
say  artistically  expressive  :  mechanically, 
no  doubt  unbeautiful  sounds  cati  be  ex- 
pressive, and  that  in  two  ways.  By  a 
mechanical  conve/ition,  a  particular  per- 
sonage or  idea  may  be  "  expressed"  by 
a  particular  label  of  notes,  just  as  well 
as  by  the  printed  letters  of  a  name  ;  and 
by  a  mechanical  symbolism,  dismal 
sounds  may  express  dismal  emotions, 
and  soft  sounds  soft  emotions,  and  wab- 
bly sounds  uncertain  emotions,  and  em- 
phatic sounds  determined  erhotions.  In 
either  case  the  sounds  are  read  or  recog- 
nized by  the  lamp,  not  of  beauty,  but 
of  reason  :  they  make  the  hearer  think 
to  himself,  "this  is  to  show  that  the 
hero  feels  soft,"  or  "  that  is  to  suggest 
that  the  heroine  feels  wabbly" — "  this 

*  This  is  an  under-statement.  Passages  of 
the  "  Operund  Drama"  go  the  length  of  assert- 
ing an  absolute  incompatibility  between  dra- 
matic expression  and  the  power  of  indepen- 
dently satisfying  the  ear.  Equally  amazing  is 
the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  invention 
to  appear  in  any  composition  belonging  to  a 
recognized  class  or  scheme,  as  aria,  minuet, 
rondo  ;  which  is  just  like  saymg  that  invention 
cannot  appear  in  any  poetry  written  in  a  rec- 
ognized metre. 
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combination  means  the  motive  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  motive  of  the  forge." 
Granting  to  the  symbols,  in  their  broad- 
er aspects,  some  aesthetic  content  of  the 
sort  above  referred  to,  in  the  various 
ethical  colorings,  exciting  or  depressing, 
light  or  solemn,  that  may  tinge  the  im- 
pression of  sound  on  a  simply  drifting 
ear,  1  need  hardly  point  out  how  transi- 
tory and  intermittent  must  be  the  value 
of  such  a  background  for  dramas  con- 
structed on  ordinary  principles — not 
consisting  of  a  series  of  highly  emotion- 
al tableaux,  but  of  scenes  where  words 
tell  the  whole  story,  and  where  the  per- 
sonages carry  on  the  logical  machinery 
of  intercourse  in  the  usual  way.  The 
idea  of  making  a  dim  emotional  atmos- 
phere for  scenes  of  the  sort  of  ponder- 
ous pettiness  that  abounds  in  the  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,  is  truly  as  vain  as  that 
boasted  interpenetration  of  the  finest  tis- 
sues of  note  and  word,  which  has  so 
conveniently  enabled  soi-disant  poetry 
and  music  to  shelter  their  shortcomings 
each  behind  the  stalking-horse  of  the 
other.  But  even  were  the  possibility  of 
such  a  vague  atmosphere  continuous, 
we  have  seen  that  normal  ears  will  never 
for  long  forget  their  instinct  of  closer 
attention.  A  forgetfulness  which  would 
be  a  rediutio  ad  absurdum  of  Opera,  if 
engendered  by  an  exciting  libretto,  is 
not  likely  to  engender  itself  under  the 
influence  of  a  dull  one.  And  where  the 
attention  does  not  get  what  it  can  musi- 
cally assimilate,  the  only  scope  offered 
to  it  will  be  in  discovering  such  appro- 
priateness as'-it  may  in  the  purely  exter- 
nal character  of  the  sounds  ;  in  observ- 
ing, e.g.,  that  the  instruments  have  a 
little  bit  of  flurry  when  the  sentiment  is 
violent,  calm  down  again  when  the  senti- 
ment is  slow,  or  take  lugubrious  steps 
when  the  sentiment  is  doleful  ;  and  in 
recognizing  here  and  there  the  labelling 
phrases.  And  it  can  scarcely  need 
proof  that  such  abstract  qualities  as  rec- 
ognizability  and  appropriateness,  in 
things  which  are  neither  pleasurable 
nor  useful,  do  not  come  even  within  the 
outer  circle  of  the  aesthetic. 

Clearly,  then,  if  sound  is  to  get 
beyond  the  barren  stage  of  being  read- 
able, if  it  is  to  become  artistically  ex- 
pressive and  not  merely  crudely  sym- 
bolic, it  must  take  on  something  of  its 
own,   i.e.  it  must  take  on  independent 


musical  quality  by  developing  purely  defi- 
nite musical  contour  ;  just  as  the  crude 
symbol  of  early  pictorial  art  might  be 
developed,  say,  into  definite  human  con- 
tour. And  of  the  presence  and  the  in- 
terest of  such  contour  the  unreasoning 
ear  is  the  sole  arbiter.  Its  arbitration, 
too,  is  decidedly  despotic,  and  its  scru- 
tiny of  the  strictest.  For,  first,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ear  has  a  rare 
way  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 
It  cannot  shift  about  like  the  eye  from 
point  to  point,  and  grasp  in  a  moment  a 
multitude  of  relations.  The  section  of 
the  series  now  being  evolved  before  it 
is  what  engrosses  it  ;  and  even  in  the 
most  elaborate  work,  the  sort  of  rela- 
tions it  may  perceive  in  that  section  to 
other  more  or  less  contiguous  sections 
are  broadly  reducible  to  the  two  simple 
ones  of  recurrence  (with  or  without 
modification)  and  contrast.  And, 
secondly,  the  things  attended  to  by  the 
ear  being  things /t'r  se,  and  having  their 
life  in  independence  of  that  outer  life 
frpm  which  our  knowledge  and  ideas 
are  gathered,  are,  even  when  most  sug- 
gestive of  that  outer  life,  yet  wholly 
lacking  in  those  instantaneous  glimpses 
down  numerous  vistas  of  association 
which  word  after  word  opens  up  in  Poe- 
try. This  is  enough  to  suggest  how  it 
is  that,  while  in  Poetry  and  Painting 
neutral  and  even  ugly  things  may  be 
grouped  round  beautiful  things  or  min- 
ister to  a  fine  strain  of  thought,  in  the 
presence  of  which  their  presence  is  per- 
ceived and  accounted  for,  in  Music 
what  is  ugly  and  incoherent  reveals  it- 
self in  unrelated  nakedness.  And  the 
ear's  strictness  is  thus  at  once  accounted 
for  and  justified.  It  must  take  kindly 
to  the  strains  which  salute  it,  and  find 
in  them  the  coherent  stuff  it  wants,  be- 
fore it  will  at  all  credit  them  with  emo- 
tional messages  or  pass  those  messages 
on  farther.  It  must  frankly  .enjoy  the 
label  before  it  will  permit  the  slightest 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  labelled  idea. 
Only  give  it  its  due,  and  it  will  open  the 
channel  with  astoundmg,  almost  with 
indiscriminating,  readiness  to  every  sort 
of  artistic  association  and  fusion.  But 
no  outside  signs  of  expression,  no  noisy 
stamps  of  determination,  no  spasms  of 
exaggerated  intervals,  will  take  it  in  ; 
no  juggling  with  the  labels,  or  mixing 
them  up  together,  will  move  it  to  more 
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than  scornful  amusement,  unless  the 
juggling  be  the  true  magician's  juggling, 
and  produce  the  musical  magician's 
prime  result — beauty.  And  inasmuch 
as  this  beauty  is  essentially  an  attribute 
of  form,  and  musical  forms  are  built, 
just  as  much  as  human  ones,  out  of  defi- 
nite elements,  the  substitution  in  opera 
of  the  dramatic  stream  for  the  symphon- 
ic structure — however  rightly  descriptive 
of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  larger 
musical  sections — is  a  perpetual  trap. 
For  that  most  intimate  and  organic  sort 
of  structure,  which  lies  in  the  constant 
vital  necessity  of  each  bar  as  it  stands 
to  its  neighbors  as  they  stand,  can  never 
be  abandoned  while  the  ear  holds  the 
keys  of  emotion — a  musical  ear  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  which  is 
percipient  of  such  structure. 

Here  again,  then,  is  the  place  for  self- 
questionings  a  la  Rousseau.  We  need 
not  go  even  this  short  way  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  claim  of  structureless 
sound  to  be  dramatically  expressive  be- 
fore asking  ourselves  whether  ex])rfs- 
siveness  so  produced  is  what  we  like. 
The  personages  of  the  Ring  make  manj' 
pages-full  of  remarks  which  are  simply 
typical  of  their  dull  and  disreputable 
characters,  but  which — since  words  and 
music  profess  to  well  up  from  the  same 
inward  source — it  would  be  self-stultifi- 
cation to  say  cannot  be  set  to  notes  : 
and  as  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate 
to  give  them  beautiful  notes,  Wagner 
has  appropriately  given  them  ugly  ones. 
Let  the  hearer  discover  for  himself  how 
far  the  abstract  fact  that  they  satisfy  that 
condition  is  a  nourishing  piece  of  imag- 
inative food  ;  or  how  far  under  the  sur- 
render of  the  musical  sense  to  hours  of 
sustained  incoherence,  it  becomes  really 
a  subject  for  delighted  contemplation 
that  the  story  is  also  a  trifle  higgledy- 
piggledy,  and  much  of  the  dialogue  very 
unsuited  to  fine  rhythmic  setting.  And 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  -for  a 
lime  to  take  refuge  in  passive  self-aban- 
donment to  the  shifting  tides,  and  can 
forget  to  care  what  particular  ways  the 
notes  go,  so  long  as  he  feels  that  a  good 
number  of  them  are  going,  let  him  still 
consider  how  far  this  formless  effect,  this 
relapse  to  the  vaguest,  most  general,  and 
least  musical  of  musical  attitudes,  testi- 
fies to  the  "  bold  regeneration"  we  hear 
so   much   about,   and   is  calculated    to 


"  be   the  fair  beginning  of  a  time"  in 
Art. 

And  here  we  have  really  merged  into 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  our 
second  cardinal  point — Music's  constant 
and  characteristic  independence,  alike 
at  its  highest  and  lowest,  of  ideas  and 
emotions  known  and  namable  outside 
itself.  The  reason  why  Wagner  has 
been  safely  able  to  ignore  this  element- 
ary fact  in  musical  psychology  is  this — 
that  the  clear  perception  of  it  demands 
something  quite  alien  both  to  the  actual 
impressions  of  the  art,  and  to  the  habits 
of  mind  of  most  of  those  impressed, 
namely  a  moment  or  two  of  deliberate 
analysis.  For  want  of  this,  those  whose 
every  intuition  of  musical  beauty  ex- 
emplifies the  fact  are  often  the  first  to 
deny  and  resent  it.  "You  talk  about 
beautiful  music  not  expressing  things," 
one  of  them  will  urge  ;  "  why  to  me  the 
bits  of  music  I  most  care  about  express 
things  beyond  all  words,  whole  wqrlds 
of  emotion,  and  infinity  and  eternity 
into  the  bargain."  Quite  so;  that  is 
accurate  ;  that  is  a  way  they  have  ;  and 
it  is  just  what  is  not  (however  much 
compatible  with)  the  expression  of  this 
or  that  particular  emotion — i.e.  of  that 
which  is  proved  not  to  be  beyond  all 
words  by  being  accurately  definable  in 
words,  as  gayety,  dejection,  yearning, 
triumph.  And  whoever  remembers  the 
places  where  he  gets  this  ineffable  feeling 
will  find  on  looking  that,  while  it  is  only 
occasionally  connected  with  the  sort  of 
definable  expression  which  makes  him 
say  "That  is  very  melancholy,"  or 
"  That  is  very  jubilant,"  it  is  absolutely 
invariably  connected  with  a  piece  of 
sound-movement  of  which  each  unit  and 
fragment  in  turn  has  its  irresistible  Tight- 
ness, and  comes  charged  with  the  sense  of 
a  necessary  "  whence  "  and  "  whither  " 
— that  is  to  say,  apiece  of  objective  and 
organic  form.  But  as  long  as  those  who 
truly  enjoy  do  not  exercise  this  amount 
of  reflection  on  their  enjoyment,  then, 
however  clear  be  their  intuition,  they 
will  always  be  in  danger,  when  they  talk 
about  it,  of  confounding  the  occasional 
and  definable  with  the  essential  and  un- 
definable  emotion  ;  and  of  attributing 
their  delight  in  some  passage  of  music 
which  is  as  much  an  individual  object 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  some  perl'ectly 
general  ground — as   that  it   "expresses 
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peace" — instead  of  to  the  fact  of  its 
notes  going  not  any  other  way  but  just 
that  one  way,  which  is  delightful  to 
them,  and  able  permanently  to  remain 
so,  just  in  proportion  as  genius  went  to 
the  divining  it  and  fashioning  it  forth. 
And  as  long  as  this  confusion  is  possible, 
Wagner  and  his  school  can  always  take 
refuge  in  the  ad  captandum  fallacy  that 
the  expression  of  definable  emotions  and 
ideas  is  the  one  great  thing  for  Music  to 
aim  at  ;  can  discredit  the  opposite  view 
as  a  narrow  plea  for  "  absolute  music," 
in  the  sense  of  music  which  has  no  need 
or  power  of  fusion  with  poetry  and 
drama  ;  and  can  ignore  the  all-essential 
work  of  divining  and  fashioning  forth 
the  cogent  way  for  notes  to  go,  to 
which  the  makers  of  modern  music  de- 
voted their  whole  energy,  and  which,  so 
far  from  excluding  any  more  definable 
sort  of  expression,  will  alone  lift  such 
expression  out  of  the  mechanical  into 
the  aesthetic  region.*  And  I  would  fain 
pause  for  a  moment  on  the  wanton  in- 
justice that  is  done  to  Opera  itself  by 
not  recognizing  that  even  here,  in  the 
very  sphere  where  Music  is  summoned  to 
take  on  the  depiction  of  definable  pas- 
sions to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the 
vague  but  powerful  expression  of  these 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  she  has  done 
and  is  ready  to  do  for  word  and  scene  ; 
that  the  emotional  element  in  her  which 
is  her  own,  and  therefore  unnamable, 
is  not  on  that  account  condemned  to  an 
isolated  existence  ;  that  the  ethical  sug- 
gestion may  become  so  fragmentary,  or 
the  tinge  of  special  sentiment  so  faint, 
as  practically  to  vanish  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  purely  musical  delight,  and  yet 
that  that  delight  will  glorify  and  trans- 
figure and  seem  part  of  the  inmost  es- 
sence of  any  at  all  artistic  elements  in 
that  to  which  it  is  wedded.  In  that 
transfiguration,  what  is  serious  takes  on 

*  As  Music  stands  so  singularly  apart  among 
human  interests,  so  the  various  things  that  can 
be  said  about  it  always  seem  to  me  in  a  special 
degree  connected  among  themselves,  and  in- 
capable of  being  supplied  from  analogy.  The 
result  is  that  an  omission  (and  in  a  paper  of 
this  length  very  much,  of  course,  has  to  be 
omitted)  may  suggest  a  flaw.  To  guard  myself 
against  this,  and  still  more  against  a  possible 
charge  of  onesidedness  and  dogmatism,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  especially  to  the 
chapters  on  Color,  Expression,  Opera,  and 
Criticism,  in  the  Power  of  Sound. 


sublimity,  and  what  is  ludicrous  gets 
edged  with  loveliness  ;  nay,  even  hack- 
neyed things  will  become  haunting, 
and  commonplace  things  possessing.  It 
would  be  an  immense  gain  if  composers 
would  only  put  to  various  specimens 
of  music  commonly  called  "  expressive  " 
the  simple  test  of  asking  how  far,  if 
heard  in  detachment,  each  would  inevi- 
tably suggest  some  particular  namable 
idea  or  sentiment  and  no  other  ;  and 
would  thus  learn  explicitly  to  recognize 
how  extremely  loose  and  general  are  the 
conditions  of  external  reference  within 
which  Music  if  true  to  itself^  may  still 
be  most  genuinely  dramatic  in  the  sense 
of  enormously  intensifying  dramatic  ef- 
fect- To  those  who  had  thus  consciously 
confuted  for  themselves  the  central  prin- 
ciple emphasized  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  "Oper  und  Drama,"  we  might 
readily  concede  the  advantage  of  posses- 
sing, in  word  and  scene,  a  definite  start- 
ing-point, raison  d'  etre,  and  control, 
for  their  inventive  stream  ;  without  hav- 
ing always  to  fear  the  chartered  libertin- 
ism so  characteristic  of  modern  "dra- 
matic "  writing.  And  truly  a  theory 
which  would  exclude  from  the  stage 
such  music  as  half  the  solos  in  the  -Beg- 
gar s  Opera  and  half  the  concerted  pieces 
in  Fideiio,  diS  "  Batti  batti "  and  the 
minuet  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  the  prize- 
song  in  the  Meistersinger  and  the  shadow- 
song  in  Dinorah,  as  the  pilgrim's  hymn 
in  Tannhduser  and  the  gypsy-chorus  in 
Preciosa — inventions  whose  power  to 
impress  the  hearer  may  be  proved  in 
any  popular  concert-room  to  lie  just  in 
expressing  themselves,  but  which  borrow 
from  their  stage-concomitants  almost  as 
much  romance  as  they  lend — is  nega- 
tively as  great  an  outrage  on  this  joint 
art  of  Opera  as  the  positive  one  which 
"  unites  "  Poetry  and  Music  by  dogging 
bald  words  with  intervals  flung  out  of  a 
bag.  • 

Here,  then,  in  the  false  theory  of  ex- 
pression, lay  the  second  great  trap.  The 
prosaic  fallacy  that  the  essence  of  Music 
is  vague  nameable  expressiveness,  instead 
of  definite  unnamable  impressiveness, 
is  only  carried  out  by  making  the  ex- 
pressiveness itself  mechanical  and  in- 
dependent of  any  impressiveness  what- 
ever. And  the  root-fallacy  was  the 
more  dangerous  to  Wagner,  in  that  just 
as  color  was  the  practical,  so  this  is  the 
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theoretical  mode  of  excusing  and  con- 
cealing the  fitfulness  of  his  enormous 
musical  gift ;  besides  affording  scope  to 
that  other  gift,  always  a  hazardous  one  to 
non-literary  art,  of  considerable  literary 
ingenuity.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before  in  this  very  Review,  about 
the  particular  mode  of  support  selected 
for  the  theory — the  solemn  joke  of  mak- 
ing out  Beethoven  (poor  Beethoven  ! 
with  his  uncouth  mutterings  and  shout- 
ings, driving  his  invention  along  the 
rhythmic  tracks  where  alone  melodies 
•will  ever  be  surprised  and  caught)  to 
have  been  dependent  on  "  preconceived 
poetical  ideas;"  and  of  setting  a  gulf 
between  his  sources  of  inspiration  and 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Some  of  the 
ideas  have  even  been  written  down  for 
him  by  Wagner,  in  the  mountains  of  flab- 
by verbiage  known  as  "  Programmatische 
Erliiuterungen  "  which  occasionally  fig- 
ure in  ourconcert-books — impotent  heav- 
of  that  portent  of  prose  Dichtung  which 
is  so  apt  to  entrap  the  Jonahs  whom 
Poetry  casts  overboard.  The  conven- 
ience of  this  means  of  claiming  descent 
from  the  greatest  of  musicians  on  the 
side  of  "  poetical  ideas,"  when  musical 
ones  too  obviously  fail,  is  undeniable  ; 
and  a  theory  born  of  a  deficiency 
may  appropriately  be  bolstered  by  a 
blunder — historic  neatly  replacing  mel- 
odic invention.  But  I  must  hurry  on 
to  a  final  word — as  to  the  further  bear- 
ing of  these  latter  points  on  production 
in  general.  The  first  great  bane  of  con- 
temporary music  lay,  we  saw,  in  dis- 
placement of  coherent  form  by  incohe- 
rent color  ;  the  second  no  less  certainly 
lies  in  a  cognate  displacement  of  steady 
effort  to  produce  the  distinctively  musical 
exaltation  by  random  attempts  at  defi- 
nite representation  and  suggestion. 
Wagner's  successes  in  this  line — e.g.  the 
wonderful  passage  where  Siegfried  is 
breaking   through  the  ring  of  fire* — of 

*  Alas  for  the  uninitiated  !  Having  been 
forewarned  of  this  passage,  I  felt  my  pleasure 
in  listening  to  it  distinctly  increased  by  the 
idea  that  the  hero's  advance  through  the  flames 
was  typified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  melodic 
strain  seems  again  and  again  to  force  its  way 
through  the  changing  harmonies.  What,  then, 
was  my  chagrin,  on  consulting  the  "Guide 
through  the  Music  "  above  mentioned,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  strain  was  the  "  slumber-motive," 
and  that  what  was  really  being  typified  was 
Briinnhilde's  repose  ! 


course  defy  imitation,  because  they  re- 
sult from  splendid  musical  invention,  in 
other  words,  from  the  presence  of  the 
distinctive  exaltation  ;  equally,  of  course, 
the  genre  without  the  invention  is  imi- 
tated. Would  that  the  evil  influence 
were  confined  to  the  theatre  !  But  it 
only  needs  now  to  salute  some  loose 
jumble  of  images  and  sentiments  as 
"poetry,"  for  that  alien  parentage, 
which  all  great  musical  work  from  Han- 
del and  Bach  to  Schumann  and  Brahms 
scornfully  disowns,  to  become  a  true 
Sycorax  for  the  monstrosities  of  the 
modern  programme-music  ;  while  Cali- 
ban can  go  through  his  pantomime  bedi- 
zened in  all  the  gaudy  trappings,  can 
wield  all  the  thunderbolts  and  turn  on 
all  the  lime-lights  of  the  wonderful  mod- 
ern orchestra. 

And  here,  again,  no  hearer  should  be 
so  humble  as  to  refrain  from  asking 
himself  how  much  he  really  likes  it.  A 
most  natural  impulse  to  that  humility  is 
found  in  the  reflection  that  technically- 
instructed  musicians,  who  must  "know 
more  about  it  "  than  he  does,  encourage 
and  perform  in  such  exhibitions.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
conditions  of  enjoyment  in  performing 
and  in  listening  may  be  widely  different, 
and  that  Music,  being  so  much  in  "the 
hands  of  performers,  runs  a  peculiar  risk 
from  that  verv  fact.  All  skilful  per- 
formance of  difficult  things,  and  accurate 
thridding  of  labyrinthine  things,  and 
collaboration  in  the  production  of  over- 
powering things,  are  exciting  outlets  of 
energy  ;  and  in  these  respects  connois- 
seurs, who  appreciate  technical  difficul- 
ties and  can  see  how  the  thing  is 
made,  are  more  or  less  one  with  the  per- 
formers. But  I  am  speaking  of  the 
average  music-lover  :  it  is  surely  for  him 
rather  than  for  the  exceptional  experts 
that  Music  must  be  held  to  exist.  All  this 
may  be  amusing  for  them  :  is  it  amusing 
for  hiniy  whose  attention  is  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  verifying  the  printed  assur- 
ance that  the  noise  means  this,  that,  and 
the  other  ?  Or  even  if  it  be  for  a  time 
amusing,  is  not  that  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  for  it  ?  unless  or  until  perchance 
the  strains  wander,  sure  of  a  forgiving 
welcome,  into  the  paths  of  musical 
beauty,  still  seeking  there,  if  they  will, 
such  delicate  suggestiveness  of  outer 
things,  as  under  Schumann's  wand  could 
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make  of  a  humble  piano  a  joker  of  di- 
vinest  jokes.  At  any  rate,  whoever  it 
be  who  truly  finds  his  poetry  in  the 
"desolate  disarray"  of  ordinary  pro- 
gramme-images and  his  music  in  their 
broken  sound-reflection — if  this  is  what 
he  prefers  to  the  art  which  is  no  more 
truly  typified  by  VolksUed  and  chorale, 
by  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  Schubert's 
songs,  than  by  the  noble  melodies  that 
have  won  Wagner  the  popular  heart — let 
him  at  least  say  so  and  recognize  the 


distinction,  that  we  may  know  where 
we  are.  For  it  would  be  speculatively 
interesting,  however  mournful,  to  mark 
how,  so  far  as  his  taste  prevails,  the 
symbolism  from  which  Painting  and 
Sculpture  were  able  to  emerge,  just  be- 
cause in  their  case  it  was  frank  and  rigid 
and  expressionless,  need  only  seize  in 
sound  the  chance  of  making  itself  ingeni- 
ous and  fluctuant  and  pseudo-expressive, 
to  become  the  engulfing  death  of  the 
sister  art. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A   CARPET. 


I  HAVE  no  need  to  describe  the  object 
in  question,  to  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  legend  hangs.  I  bought  it  at 
Candahar,  for  lawful  money  of  the  em- 
pire, and  any  adventures  that  occurred 
in  bringing  it  down  have  been  chronicled 
elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  particular 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  Persian  car- 
pets. The  size  is  perhaps  unusual,  and 
the  color.  These  slight  peculiarities 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  young  Brahui 
guide,  when  I  chanced  to  unroll  it  at 
Bagh.  He  exclaimed  at  once  :  "  1  have 
a  carpet  like  that  at  home  !  We  took 
dozens  of  them  once  in  the  Bolan." 

I  like  to  sketch  a  background  for  my 
little  pictures  of  strange  men,  strange 
incidents,  and  nowhere  could  a  scene  be 
found  more  striking  than  that  before  our 
eyes  as  we  listened  to  Rahim's  story — 
for  a  story  he  had,  of  course,  attaching 
to  his  carpet.  The  place  was  Bagh,  in 
the  Kutchi  desert.  Government  had 
built  a  row  of  sheds  outside  the  filthy 
town,  where  returning  troops  encamped. 
Imagine  us  seated  by  the  door  at  even- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  hut.  The 
foregrotind  is  occupied  by  tethered 
horses,  soldiers  passing  to  and  fro,  wild 
Brahuis  and  Beloochis  reckoning  their 
pay  suspiciously.  Behind  them  lies  a 
waste  of  sand,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  solitary  camel.  Our  young 
Adonis  of  the  Brahui  nation  stands  lean- 
ing on  his  jezail.  The  horizontal  sunrays 
outline  his  beautiful  face,  gild  his  silken 
ringlets  hanging  nearly  to  the  waist,  and 
his  flowing,  graceful  costume.  Away 
upon  his  left  rises  that  stately  tomb  re- 
nowned throughout  the  desert.  Its  great 
yellow   dome  throws  a  shadow  almost 


to  our  feet,  obscuring  those  unsightly 
mounds  of  rubbish  round  its  base. 
Terrace  upon  terrace  the  huge  building 
rises  to  that  well-proportioned  vault. 
Graceful  pillars  and  pinnacles,  latticed 
windows  painted  blue,  relieve  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  vast  mud  pie.  Its  solid  foun- 
dations are  walled  in  with  blind  arches 
and*  pilasters.  Umbrella- like  kiosks, 
domed  with  azure  tiles,  bound  the  steps 
of  the  main  entrance.  Beyond  them, 
mysterious  and  still,  almost  picturesque, 
lies  the  flat-roofed  town  of  Bagh,  among 
orchard  trees  in  bloom,  and  pale  green 
thickets  of  tamarisk.  People  in  bright 
loose  garments,  saffron  and  white  and 
pink,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  loiter  on 
the  road.  Horsemen  go  by,  rapidly 
pacing,  their  four-knobbed  targets  slung 
behind  the  shoulder,  their  ready  weap- 
ons glittering. 

Upon  the  other  side  the  tomb  lowers 
a  dark  wood  of  cypress,  the  burial- 
ground  of  this  oasis.  A  pilgrim  kneels 
upon  the  sand,  gleaming  white  against 
that  shadow.  Far  has  he  travelled  to 
behold  the  sacred  place.  He  prostrates 
himself  arid  beats  the  earth  with  front 
and  palms,  veiled  in  his  mane  of  hair — 
rises  to  press  his  hands  together — falls 
prone  again.  What  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  that  devotee  could  he  glance  in- 
to my  portmanteau  ?  Rahim  Khan 
himself,  our  trusty  friend,  would  scarce- 
ly draw  sword  for  me  in  that  quarrel. 
Three  tiles  from  the  very  sanctuary, 
the  grave  of  the  holy  man,  are  locked 
up  there  !  It  would  be  vain  to  urge 
that  the  chief  moolah  sold  them  me 
for  a  rupee  apiece  ;  tore  them  from  the 
monument  with  his  consecrated  hands, 
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after  timorous  scrutiny  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Those  three  tiles  now  form  a 
bracket  in  my  drawing-room,  and  sup- 
port the  "  Cross"  of  which  you  will 
shortly  hear. 

I  asked  the  story  of  this  tomb,  a 
surprising  structure  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert.  Unfortunately,  I  made  no  note, 
and  it  has  slipped  my  recollection. 
The  merest  fragment  remains.  The 
building  was  erected,  by  whom  I  forget, 
in  honor  of  two  Persian  saints,  one  of 
whom  is  interred  there.  They  were 
great  princes.  Either  the  Shah  or  the 
Ameer  sent  for  them,  and  one  obeyed  ; 
he  never  came  back.  1  remember  no 
more,  and  these  legends  would  be  value- 
less and  uninteresting  if  they  did  not 
preserve  the  strictest  truth  of  history, 
scenery  and  manners. 

When  Rahim  Khan  was  quite  a  child, 
he  often  saw  at  his  uncle's  residence  a 
Candahari  merchant  named  Asaf  Jah  ; 
Rahim  is  nephew  of  Alla-ood-dina 
Khan,  head  chief  of  the  Brahuis,  ,who 
kept  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  levied  dues  on 
all  who  traversed  it.  With  this  potent 
freebooter  Asaf  Jah  had  an  hereditary 
friendship.  When  setting  out  for  a 
commercial  trip  to  India,  he  always  gave 
notice  to  the  Brahui  chieftian,  and  an 
escort  of  honor  met  him  at  the  Dasht-i- 
be-doulat.  If  Alla-ood-dina  was  at 
home,  he  invited  his  friend  to  the  castle, 
where  in  feast  and  gossip  he  passed  the 
time,  while  his  kafila  laboriously  but 
safely  threaded  the  Bolan.  A  smart 
ride  upon  the  Khan's  Beloochi  mare 
carried  him  to  Dadur  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  where  he  overtook  his  merchan- 
dise. Upon  these  visits  young  Rahim,  a 
lovely  boy,  no  doubt,  had  often  perched 
on  the  Candahari 's  knee. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  years.  Asaf 
Jah  grew  old  and  rich.  Once,  after 
some  days'  entertainment  at  the  castle, 
he  rode  down  the  pass  to  rejoin  his 
kafila,  as  usual.  An  escort  followed 
him.  But  Alla-odd-dina's  friend  ran 
not  the  slightest  peril,  and  his  Brahuis 
lingered,  discussing  news  with  a  party 
of  their  countrymen  just  returned  from 
the  south.  There  is  a  rock  by  Mach, 
whereon  Mahomet  stepped  during  one 
of  those  unrecorded  journeys  of  which 
every  land  in  Islam  keeps  a  tradition. 
His  footprint  may  be  discerned  to  this 
day,  if  one  have  the  eyes  of  faith.     I 


haven't,  and  the  holy  mark  appears  to 
me  much  like  any  other  hollow  in  a 
slab  of  stone.  The  footprint  is  clear 
enough,  however,  to  be  venerated  by 
Dumar  and  Kakar,  Brahui  and  Belooch, 
for  a  hundred  miles  about.  Asaf  Jah 
was  a  pious  man,  and  he  never  passed 
this  spot  without  adding  his  stick  and 
bit  of  rag  to  the  fluttering  memorials 
that  encircle  it. 

The  stone  actually  overhangs  the 
pass,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above.  A 
well-worn  ascent  leads  to  it,  practicable 
on  horseback.  Generations  of  pilgrims 
have  cleared  a  little  space  where  a  man 
may  leave  his  horse  while  paying  his 
devotions.  But  in  summer-time  a  hand- 
some pista  tree  hides  all  this  tiny  area 
from  below.  It  is  rooted  in  the  pass  it- 
self, and  at  its  foot  bubbles  a  spring. 
The  basin  has  been  enlarged,  and  a 
rude  arch  built  over  it,  beautifully  hung 
with  maidenhair  and  common  English 
ferns,  plastered  with  liverwort — for  we 
are  still  upon  the  highlands.  The 
waters  of  the  spring  vanish  at  some  feet 
distance,  sinking  in  the  mass  of  pebbles, 
and  flowing  underground  toward  the 
Bolan  River,  which  has  its  reputed 
source  some  hundred  yards  below. 
This  is  a  favorite  halting-place  for 
Kakar  Pathans.  The  cross  road  lead- 
ing to  their  wilds  debouches  nearly  op- 
posite. It  is  a  long  march  the  kafilas 
habitually  take  to  this  their  first  camp 
on  the  journey  to  India.  The  road  is 
waterless  for  many  miles.  By  resting 
here  several  objects  are  attained.  In  the 
first  place,  they  put  themselves  directly 
under  protection  of  Mahomet,  who 
chose  this  place  for  a  grand  testimony  ; 
in  the  second,  they  water  their  camels 
in  peace  ;  in  the  third,  they  escape  the 
danger  of  camping  side  by  side  with 
Brahuis,  Candaharis,  Dumars,  and  all 
those  people,  mostly  unfriends,  who 
habitually  halt  at  the  source  of  the 
Bolan. 

After  saying  his  prayers,  and  putting 
up  his  pious  trophy,  Asaf  Jah  sat  in  the 
shade,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  escort. 
He  talked  with  his  slave  awhile,  and 
then  both  dozed.  A  sound  of  voices 
disturbed  the  merchant,  who  recognized 
the  Kakar  speech,  and  the  merry  chat- 
ter of  young  women.  Somewhat  alarm- 
ed, he  crept  on  hands  and  knees  and 
peered  below,    through  the   close   and 
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twisted  branches  of  the  pista.  At  the 
middle  of  the  pass,  some  hundred  yards 
in  width  at  this  point,  three  donkeys 
stood  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine.  They 
were  handsomely  caparisoned  for 
women's  riding,  and  slaves  held  them. 
A  number  of  horsemen,  fully  armed,  of 
course,  waited  at  a  distance.  But  the 
voices  did  not  come  from  thence.  At 
the  spring  right  beneath  his  eyes,  Asaf 
Jah  beheld  three  gils  unveiled,  scooping 
the  water  in  their  palms,  and  laughing 
at  their  awkwardness.  In  that  glance 
the  elderly  and  prosaic  merchant  lost  his 
heart. 

It  would  have  stopped  Rahim's  tale 
at  the  outset,  offended  him  sorely,  and 
imbued  him  with  scorn  for  us  never  to 
be  effaced,  had  we  asked  curious  cjues- 
tions  about  this  incident.  As  matter  of 
history  he  did  not  refuse  allusion  to  the 
sex,  nor  even  to  love.  But  the  allusion 
must  be  quite  abstract,  void  of  all  per- 
sonal reference.  I  never  forget  the  les- 
son in  Moslem  savoir  vivre  which  this 
youth  gave  me  once  upon  a  time. 
Against  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
companion,  I  asked  him  how  many 
daughters  had  Alla-ood-dina  Khan — 
such  daughters  being  his  own  cousins. 
The  concentrated  frigidity  of  Rahim's 
"  I  don't  know  I"  the  sudden  pause  in 
his  flow  of  gossip  and  bright  talk,  gave 
nie  a  first,  a  final  warning  that  individual 
woman  must  not  be  referred  to  in  any 
shape  or  way  with  the  Brahui. 

But  I  can  imagine  the  portrait  of  a 
handsome  Kakar  maiden,  high  in  rank. 
She  is  tall,  white,  stately,  formed  like  a 
mother  of  giants  and  heroes.  Her 
great  black  eyes  are  superb  of  spirit  and 
intensity,  not  slow  even  to  laugh  in 
those  young  days,  but  incapable  of 
tears.  The  mouth  is  rigid  even  now, 
for  all  its  perfection  of  shape  and  color, 
its  smooth  fulness  of  outline.  That 
face  represents  a  character  wherein  love 
is  very  near  to  hate,  suspicious,  pitiless, 
unrelenting,  a  wild-beast  passion.  The 
girlish  virtues  are  all  missing,  even 
modesty  and  chastity.  Some  male  vir- 
tues app^r,  indeed,  at  their  strongest  : 
high  spirit,  dauntless  enterprise,  tenac- 
ity, and  intelligence.  But  others  which 
should  be  common  to  either  sex  have 
not  a  trace — such,  I  mean,  as  truth  and 
kindliness  ;  while  the  germs  of  every  bad 
passion  are  lying  in  congenial  soil. 


You  think  I  am  sketching  a  monster, 
and  the  charge  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Monsters  the  Pathans  are  and  have  ever 
been,  since  history  firsc  mentions  the 
race.  Of  the  innumerable  statesmen 
who  have  dealt  with  them  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  of  the  many  writers  who 
in  Persian,  Hindu,  Arabic,  and  English 
have  treated  of  them,  not  one  records  a 
national  virtue,  saving  courage.  Their 
own  historians  are  bitterest  of  all  in 
warning  the  human  race  against  this  des- 
perate enemy  of  mankind. 

But  Asaf  Jah  was  used  to  the  type  of 
woman  I  have  drawn,  and  he  looked  at 
this  Kakar  maiden  only  to  covet  her 
loveliness.  He  sat  still,  hungrily  gaz- 
ing. Presently  the  girls  resumed  their 
Veils  and  mounted,  riding  toward 
Quetta.  When  they  had  passed  beyond 
sight.  .'Vsaf  Jah  hurried  to  question  his 
escort,  and  learned  that  the  party  they 
had  just  encountered  were  retainers  of 
Usman  Khan,  a  subordinate  chief  of 
the  Kakars.  Asaf  pushed  on,  resolved 
to  sell  all  his  goods  at  Shikarpore,  and 
return  to  woo  this  peerless  beauty. 

Yah  Mohammad  Khan,  eldest  son 
and  heir-apparent  of  Alla-ood-dina, 
chanced  to  be  at  Dadur.  Asaf  had 
known  him  intimately  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  delicately  sounded  the 
young  chief.  There  is  fierce  hatred 
between  Kakar  and  Brahui,  but  for  the 
moment  they  had  a  truce.  Yah 
Mohammad  gravelv  remarked  that  his 
father  would  regret  it  if  his  ally  took  a 
wife  among  his  enemies,  but  he  did 
not  speak  with  anger.  And  Asaf  drew 
comfort  from  this  indifference  ;  for  the 
ugly,  squat  sabreur,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  recall  with  pleasure,  speaks  with 
terrible  emphasis  when  he  is  in   earnest. 

Asaf  went  on  to  Shikarpore,  after  de- 
spatching a  note  to  Alla-ood-dina.  He 
named  his  intention  of  proposing  for 
the  daughter  of  Usman  Khan,  and  ob- 
served that  Yah  Mohammad  approved. 
At  Shikarpore  he  sold  his  merchandise 
for  what  it  would  fetch,  and  within  a 
month  returned  to  Dadur.  AUa-ood- 
dina's  reply  \yas  waiting.  It  accused 
his  friend  of  deception.  Yah  Moham- 
mad had  not  understood  that  the  lady 
was  daughter  of  Usman  Khan.  With 
that  chieftain,  Alla-ood-dina  had  a 
family  feud,  which  for  the  moment  lay 
at  rest,  but  was  not,  nor  could  be,  ap- 
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peased.  No  one  who  allied  himself  with 
one  party  could  expect  to  keep  on  terms 
with  the  other.  Perplexed  and  disheart- 
ened, but  clinging  to  his  purpose,  Asaf 
pursued  his  journey  home. 

I  did  not  interrupt  Rahim,  but  a 
question  arose  in  my  mind  which  may 
occur  to  others  who  know  something  of 
the  country.  How  could  a  subordinate 
chief  of  the  Kakars  hold  his  own  against 
Alla-ood-dina  ?  This  puzzle  was  ex- 
plained to  me  afterward.  Usman  lived 
far  away  in  the  mountains.  The 
Brahui  Khan  could  not  reach  him  with- 
out disturbing  powerful  Kakar  septs  with 
whom  he  was  at  peace.  But  a  more 
honorable  motive  was  hinted,  perhaps 
with  truth.  Alla-ood-dina  scorned  to 
use  his  might  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Brahuis  in  a  family  quarrel.  He  fought 
Usman  with  his  own  clan,  and  his  sub- 
jects, as  a  people,  were  uninterested. 

Asaf  replied  submissively  and  grate- 
fully, declaring  that  since  his  patron  held 
such  strong  views,  he  put  away  the 
thought.  And  so  soon  as  he  had  pass- 
ed the  Brahui  frontier,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Usman  Khan  with  gifts.  A 
professional  match-maker  was  easily 
found  at  Quetta.  To  this  old  dame 
Asaf  confided  his  means  and  intentions, 
authorized  her  to  propose  such  and  such 
terms  ;  then  he  went  on  to  Candahar. 
Usman  Khan  meanwhile  returned  an 
answer,  haughty  though  polite,  stating 
that  he  preferred  a  warrior  son-in-law  to 
a  merchant.  But  the  match-maker,  well 
paid,  came  to  his  village.  The  precise 
declarations  she  carried  were  given,  not 
to  the  Khan,  of  course,  but  to  his  wife. 
In  speaking  of  the  daughter — let  us  call 
her  Raziah — I  have  tried  to  show  what 
like  are  Kakar  women.  It  may  be 
believed  that  such  persons  have  author- 
ity in  a  household.  The  Khan's  wife 
was  tempted.  Of  men  and  arms  a 
Pathan  chief  has  abundance,  but  he 
wants  cash  dreadfully  as  a  rule.  Asaf's 
proposals  included,  of  course,  a  hand- 
some sum  to  the  bride's  father.  And 
Usman  Khan  approved  the  match  when 
this  was  clearly  appraised^ 

The  negotiations  came  to  Alla-ood- 
dina's  knowledge.  He  wrote  to  Asaf 
once  more.  Upon  the  falsehood  prac- 
ticed toward  himself  the  chief  did  not 
insist,  perhaps  he  did  not  think  much 
of  that.     He  appealed  to  the  honorable 


feelings  of  his  old  fiiend.  "  Oh,  my 
brother,  let  not  our  fathers  hear  that  for 
a  woman's  sake  we  have  wasted  the 
legacy  they  bequeathed  us  I  My  liver 
is  inflamed,  thinking  of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  danger  that  await  you.  The 
Kakars  are  false.  Though  this  maiden 
have  beautiful  colors  and  bright  eyes,  so 
has  the  snake  which  bears  poison  in  its 
lips.  If  your  heart  needs  a  young  wife, 
choose  which  you  will  among  my  peo- 
ple. But  if  you  persist  in  marrying 
Usman  Khan's  daughter,  there  is  death 
between  you,  merchant  of  Candahar, 
and  me,  Alla-ood-dina,  Khankhanan  of 
the  Brahui  nation,  and  all  of  our  kin." 

Asaf  wrote  an  abject  answer,  but  with- 
out hope  that  it  would  move  the  fierce 
old  chief.  The  Bolan  henceforward 
would  be  closed  to  him.  No  merchant 
would  undertake  even  to  cover  with  his 
name  the  goods  of  a  man  proclaimed 
enemy  of  the  Brahuis — none,  at  least, 
whom  he  could  trust.  But  Asaf  was 
consumed  with  that  fond,  foolish  pas- 
sion of  age  which  discounts  the  years 
remaining.  He  determined  to  retire 
from  business.  And  in  due  time  Usman 
Khan  rode  into  the  city,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  a  ragged  retinue  of 
dhuni-wassails  ;  in  due  time  Raziah  was 
handsomely  married  to  Asaf  J  ah. 

''  Some  years  after  that,"  continued 
Rahim,  "  this  foolish  fellow  was  per- 
suaded to  take  a  great  kafila  through  the 
Bolan,  and — " 

I  could  not  restrain  my  questions 
here.  "Who  persuaded  him?  Why 
did  he  risk  death  almost  certain  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  !"  Rahim  answered 
resolutely. 

I  saw  by  his  manner  that  our  young 
guide  knew  very  well,  but  there  was  no 
arguing  vvith  his  sense  of  decorum.  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  had  other  means 
of  information.  But  from  the  incidents 
suggested,  I  have  formed  a  theory,  a 
legend,  to  explain  Asaf  Jah's  mad  ac- 
tion. It  may  not  be  true,  but  L  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  improbable  in  that 
land,  with  those  people.' 

Candahar  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Abdul-rahman,  now.  Ameer  of  Cabul. 
He  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand 
toward  the  trading  class,  too  well  used 
to  oppression.  Among  his  great  ofificers 
was  Bahram  Khan,  of  Kakar  birth,  but 
of  a  family  long  since  exiled  from  its 
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native  seat.  In  some  assessment  of 
contributions,  Asaf  Jah  was  entered  for 
a  sum  much  heavier  than  was  just. 
Bahram  Khan  had  it  in  charge  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  and  to  him  the  mer- 
chant appealed.  Among  the  faults  of  a 
Pathan  woman,  indifference  to  a  hus- 
band's affairs  of  business  is  certainly 
not  to  be  counted.  Learning  who  was 
the  person  in  authority  about  this  mat- 
ter, Raziah  primed  her  lord  with  vari- 
ous facts  and'  details  regarding  Bahram's 
family  in  Kakaristan  which  were  likely 
to  earn  his  good-will.  Asaf  used  the 
information  shrewdly,  gained  his  case, 
and  won  the  sympathies  of  this  power- 
ful officer.  Bahram  Khan  often  visit- 
ed the  house  to  feast  and  drink.  We 
may  fancy  him  a  stalwart  soldier,  with 
blue  eyes  keen  as  a  hawk's,  a  slender 
mustache,  straw-colored,  shading  his 
false,  handsome  mouth  ;  of  such  types 
the  Afghan  army  is  full.  Raziah  saw 
him  often  from  the  lattice  of  the 
zenana,  through  a  hole  in  the  curtains  ; 
and  she  continually  met  him,  superb  on 
horseback,  in  the  bazaar.  She  fell  in 
love.  For  her  elderly  husband,  a  Can- 
dahari,  a  trader,  she  had  of  course  no 
regard.  The  unaccustomed  luxury 
which  had  given  such  delight  began  to 
pall.  No  impulse  or  training  held  her 
back.  From  childhood  Raziah  had  list- 
ened to  stories  of  intrigue  which  none 
rebuked.  Neither  the  modesty,  nor 
the  sense  of  honor,  nor  the  physical 
alarms  that  restrain  other  women  have 
influence  on  the  Pathan. 

Means  lay  to  her  hand,  as  they  do  to 
all  in  that  vicious  city.  Raziah  wrote 
to  Bahram  Khan,  and  he  replied,  not 
knowing  his  correspondent.  But  she 
did  not  desire  a  mere  intrigue.  After 
assuring  herself  that  Bahram's  heart — 
what  they  call  the  heart  yonder — was 
free,  she  turned  to  another  thread  of  the 
combination.  The  husband  was  now  in- 
supportable. She  tried  poison,  fantas- 
tic substances  recommended  by  Pathan 
tradition.  But  Asaf  ate  her  powdered 
diamonds,  her  tiger's  whiskers,  and  the 
rest,  without  inconvenience.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  either  diamonds  or 
tiger's  whiskers  are  harmless.  But 
their  effect  depends  on  accident,  and 
Asaf  was  lucky  so  far.  While  Raziah 
cautiously  inquired  how  to  obtain  more 
certain  agents,  chance  assisted  her. 


Bahram  Khan  suggested  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  great  advantage. 
Some  Persian  merchants  had  been  seiz- 
ed by  Abdulrahman,  and  their  stock 
confiscated.  Bahram  obtained  the  offer 
of  it  at  a  price  which  must  yield  enor- 
mous profit,  if  the  carpets  and  things 
could  be  transported  to  Kurrachi.  His 
old  instincts  roused  by  this  chance  of 
profit,  Asaf  bewailed  the  ill-will  of  the 
Brahui  Khan.  He  talked  to  his  wife 
upon  the  subject,  and  she  saw  an  op- 
portunity. Taking  up  the  question 
with  the  savage  but  cunning  eagerness 
that  belonged  to  her  nature,  Raziah 
taunted  him  with  his  fears.  She  worked 
herself  into  a  storm  of  passion,  declared 
she  would  be  no  wife  to  a  man  afraid  of 
Alla-ood-dina,  with  whom  her  father 
had  waged  many  a  battle.  Other  mer- 
chants threatened  had  forced  the  Bolan 
Pass,  without  the  aid  which  Usman 
Khan  would  give  his  son-in-law.  And 
so  they  had  a  serious  quarrel — all  quar- 
rels, indeed,  are  serious  with  that  peo- 
ple. 

Asaf  endeavored  to  explain  that  in 
cases  when  the  Bolan  had  been  forced, 
Alla-ood-dina  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
affray.  It  had  always  arisen  from  illegal 
exactions  of  his  officers,  whom  he  left 
to  fight  it  out.  The  case  was  different 
here.  But  Raziah  would  not  listen, 
and  the  uxorious  old  man  gave  way. 
He  bought  the  Persian  goods,  fitted  out 
his  kafila,  and  engaged  a  very  powerful 
guard.  But  Asaf  principally  relied 
on  a  diversion  which  the  Kakars  prom- 
ised to  make.  When  all  was  prepared, 
with  such  secrecy  as  might  be,  an- 
other storm  burst.  The  merchant  had 
never  thought  of  going  himself.  So 
soon  as  Raziah  understood  this,  or  pre- 
tended to  learn  it,  she  raved  with  scorn- 
ful passion,  called  her  husband  coward, 
and  used  other  epithets' quite  unrefined. 
This  sort  of  objurgation  is  not  patient- 
ly supported  twice  in  a  Pathan  house- 
hold. Asaf  seized  his  riding  whip,  and 
laid  the  knotted  thong  across  her 
shoulders.  Raziah  sprang  at  him, 
forced  him  down,  and  drew  the  ever- 
ready  knife.  But  in  the  tempest  of 
fury,  these  people  do  not  lose  their 
heads.  Domestic  affrays  are  common 
enough  among  them,  but  when  they  end 
in  the  murder  of  the  husband  Afghan 
law  punishes  them   with  the  extremest 
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severity  ;  for  every  man  is  interested  in 
this  matter.  Raziah  withdrew,  sternly 
declaring  that  she  would  not  see  her 
husband's  face  again  till  he  returned 
from  India. 

Such  refusal  of  marital  rights  is  not 
uncommon.  Strangely  enough,  eti- 
quette supports  a  wife  in  any  such  freak 
of  temper.  There  are  exceptions,  nat- 
urally ;  but  as  a  rule  the  husband  has 
no  remedy  except  divorce,  if  a  wife  be 
obstinate.  Asaf  yielded  after  a  time, 
and  was  restored  to  favor  on  conditions. 
He  strengthened  the  guard,  obtained  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bahram  Khan. 
To  deceive  the  Brahui,  it  was  put  about 
that  the  kafila  would  rendezvous  at 
Chaman  ;  a  week  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, it  had  all  collected  there. 
Asaf  slipped  away  at  night,  and  reached 
the  Kojak  Pass  in  twelve  hours'  hard 
riding.  Forthwith,  the  kafila  got  into 
motion.  Alla-ood-dina  was  doubtless 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  if  the  elab- 
orate arrangements  for  misleading  him 
were  successful,  Asaf  might  hope  he 
would  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  that 
the  caravan  v/ould  escape  before  he 
could  raise  men  enough  to  attack  sucii 
a  powerful  body.  The  return  by 
Lahore  and  Cabul  gave  no  anxiety. 

But  Alla-ood-dina  was  informed  of 
every  movement.  He  had,  moreover, 
an  assurance  that  the  Kakars  would  not 
stir,  and  that  the  troops  would  not  fight 
if  let  alone.  So  soon  as  her  husband 
gave  way,  Raziah  made  known  to 
Bahram  Khan  who  was  his  correspond- 
ent. The  confidential  messenger  ex- 
hausted herself  in  describi.Tg  her  em- 
ployer's beauty  and  her  wealth. 
Raziah  would  not  see  the  Khan  ;  but 
thoughtfully,  frankly,  in  business-like 
style,  she  suggested  how  his  friend, 
her  husband,  might  be  betrayed,  that  he 
might  marry  the  widow.  And  Bahram 
accepted,  of  course,  without  a  qualm. 

The  kafila  marched  rapidly.  In  four 
days  it  reached  the  Dasht-i-be-Doulat, 
where  Alla-ood-dina's  officers  were  wait- 
ing, as  usual,  to  receive  black  mail. 
Their  presence  reassured  Asaf.  Tak- 
ing it  as  a  sign  that  the  Brahuis  had  not 
been  warned,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  pay.  The  officers  acted  their  part 
well,  threatened  vengeance,  and  drew 
off.  For  three  days  the  caravan  pro- 
ceeded  peacefully,    passed    the    Kotal, 


passed  Mach,  and  gained  that  plateau 
in  the  middle  of  the  defile  the  name  of 
which  I  grieve  to  forget.  The  Kakars 
did  not  join,  as  expected  ;  but  military 
combinations  in  that  land  may  be  spoiled 
by  innumerable  accidents.  The  more 
dangerous  portions  of  the  defile  had  been 
traversed.  Asaf  felt  tolerably  secure, 
with  his  armed  guard  and  his  soldiers. 

But  while  the  sirvvans  were  mustering 
at  earliest  dawn,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  long  rolls  of  cloth,  a  panic  seized 
them.  No  sound  could  they  hear 
through  that  muffling  ;  the  plain  was 
dark  and  misty,  out  shadowy  forms  flit- 
ted all  round.  They  shouted,  and 
the  camp  awoke.  Then  rose  the  Brahui 
yell,  chorused  by  hundreds.  Rattling, 
clashing  through  the  pebbles, a  storm  of 
hoofs  burst  in  on  every  side,  swept 
through  the  camp,  returned.  No  sentry 
had  raised  an  alarm — they  were  all  sol- 
diers. Men  struggling  to  their  feet 
were  cut  down,  lay  writhing,  trampled 
under  foot.  Asaf  ran  out  of  his  tent. 
A  dusky  horseman  met  him — the  mare, 
checked  in  her  stride,  reared  upright  amid 
a  splash  of  flying  stones — and  Asaf  fell, 
cleft  to  the  nose  by  Yah  Mohammad. 

There  were  cries  for  quarter,  answer- 
ed by  the  vengeful  yell — ringing  chases 
and  savage  laughter.  But  when  the 
dawn,  fast  whitening,  displayed  the 
scene,  no  man  of  all  the  kafila  survived. 
The  soldiers,  drawn  up,  stood  to  their 
arms.  A  knot  of  horsemen  mounted 
guard  over  the  merchandise,  others,  dis- 
mounted, went  to  and  fro,  searching 
for  corpses  not  yet  rifled,  while  their 
mares  stood  quiet  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  left.  Camels  trooped 
in  leisurely,  driven  by  the  victorious 
Brahuis,  gossiping,  laughing,  telling 
their  adventures,  looking  under  every 
rock  for  loot.  An  hour  afterward,  all 
had  vanished  but  the  burying  party — 
these  heaped  pebbles  on  the  corpses  as 
they  lay.  A  large  cairn  was  raised  over 
Asaf  Jah.  Every  passing  Brahui  throws 
a  stone  upon  it  to  this  day. 

The  plunder  was  immense.  Com- 
mon men  fed  their  mares  on  melons  and 
dried  apricots  and  figs.  Such  was  the 
number  of  carpets  that  Rahim,  Yah 
Mohammad's  page  at  the  time,  received 
a  bundle  of  them.  Every  woman  of  Alla- 
ood-dina's  clan  robed  herself  in  silk. 

Bahram  Khan   also  obtained   his  re- 
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ward.  Within  the  briefest  time  allow- 
able he  married  Raziah.  But  as  these 
events  happened  shortly  before  Yakoob's 
victory  over  Abdul-rahman,  it  is  likely 
that  the  honeymoon  was  interrupted. 
One  may  faintly  hope  that  vengeance 
'overtook  the  treacherous  Bahram  Khan  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
ratted  in  time.        Frederick  Boyle. 


Note. — I  have  repeated  this  story  as 
Rahim  Khan  told  it.  But  within  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  seen  cause  to  sus- 
pect that  Alla-ood-dina  Khan  and  his 
zealous  family  deceived  me — and  also 
persons  quite  otherwise  important — as 
to  his  real  position  in  the  Belooch  con- 
federacy. An  opportunity  arose  to  con- 
sult Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
K.C.S.I.,  lately  Political  Agent  at  Caa- 
dahar,  who  sends  me  the  letter  follow- 
ing :— 

"  My  dear  Boyle — Save  on  one  point 
the  couleur  locale  of  your  story  is  as  ac- 
curate as  vivid.  The  solitary  exception 
is  your  calling  our  venerable  friend 
Alla-ood-dina  '  chief  of  all  the  Brahuis.' 
This  he  certainly  is  not  ;  indeed,  he  and 
his  clan  of  Kurds  are  only  Brahuis  in  a 
certain  restricted  sense.  In  the  course 
of  my  travels  in  the  country  I  have 
come  across  clans  descended  from 
Arabs  of  Aleppo  and  Nejd,  Jats  from 
India,  Afghans  from  the  Helmund, 
Leks  from  Shiraz,  Toorks  from  North 
Peisia,  and  Kurds  from  Armenia.  Of 
a  clan  of  these  last  Alla-ood-dina  is 
chief.  All  the  various  tribes  now  speak 
a  dialect  of  Persian  known  as  Beloochi. 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  are  the 
Brahuis,  of  whose  history  it  can  only 
be  affirmed  that  they  are  not  aborigines, 
and  whose  language  is  so  unlike  Persian 
or  Pushtu  that  philologists  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  whether  it  is  Aryan, 
Turanian,  or  Dravidian.  According  to 
some,  the  Brahuis  are  descendants  of  a 
colony  brought  from  the  north  by  Alex- 
ander ;  others  believe  them  to  be  of 
identical  origin  with  the  Rajputs  ;  while 
a  third  story  has  it  that  they  are  rem- 
nants of  the  last  Scythian  invasion  of 
India.  Wherever  they  came  from,  they 
are  very  remarkable  people.  Though 
decidedly  inferior  in  courage  and  phy- 
sique to  their  neighbors,  with  no  genius 
for  domination  or  for  spreading  over 
the  land,  they  have  not  only  held  their 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII. ,  No.  5 


own,  but  have  been  the  preponderating 
power  in  Beloochistan.  Their  two 
great  chieftains,  lords  of  Sirawan  (the 
highlands)  and  Jhalawan  (the  lowlands), 
are  the  principal  members  of  the 
Belooch  confederacy,  of  which  the 
Khan  of  Khelat  is  the  head. 

*'  So  much  for  the  Brahuis  proper. 
To  return  to  our  friend  AUa-rod  dina 
and  his  Kurds.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
Western  Asia  to  find  smaller  and  nu- 
merically weaker  clans  affiliating  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  to  bigger  ones. 
Thus  it  is  the  custom  for  lesser  chiefs 
who  are  members  of  the  Belooch  con- 
federacy to  speak  of  themselves  and  to 
be  spoken  of  as  Brahuis,  though  they 
would  be  indignant  to  be  th^Dught  of 
Brahui  blood.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  the  term  Belooch  is  used 
in  the  same  way;  the  Belooch  proper  is 
a  peaceful  nomad  herdsman.  I  remem- 
ber, ten  years  ago,  rousing  the  wrath 
of  a  stalwart  cliieftain  of  the  Regis 
(Dwellers  in  the  Sand),  with  whom  I 
was  trying  to  bargain  for  conveyance 
across  the  great  desert  to  the  Helmund. 
He  excused  himself  by  saying  :  '  What 
would  you  have  ?  This  is  not  India  or 
Persia.  We  are  Beloochis  !"  I  asked 
him,  therefore,  whether  ,  his  was  a 
Belooch  tribe,  and  I  was  startled  by  the 
lofty  and  indignant  air  he  put  on. 
'  We  Beloochis  !  no  !  Regis  are  men 
of  the  sword,  whose  trade  is  fighting, 
not  tenders  of  sheep  !' 

"  Thus  it  happens  that  Alla-ood-dina 
Kurd,  a  descendant  of  the  Karduchi 
who  hampered  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  tried  gallantly  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Macedonian  invasion,  is 
styled  a  Brahui.  If  his  family  history 
could  be  known,  I  have  little  doubt  we 
should  find  that  his  ancestors  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  native  hills  as  too  bad 
even  for  Kurdistan,  and  found  no  rest- 
ing-place till  they  reached  the  Dasht- 
i-be-Doulat  ;  a  convenient  asylum, 
whence  their  descendants  have  been 
pursuing  for  the  last  few  centuries  the 
hereditary  occupation  of  robbing  cara- 
vans and  cutting  throats,  as  described 
in  your  story. — Yours  sincerely, 


O.  St.  John. 


"  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
"June  23^/,  1882." 


-Belgravia  Magazine. 
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TRANSFERRED     IMPRESSIONS    AND     TELEPATHY. 
BY    EDMUND    GURNEY    AND    F.   W.   H.    MYERS. 


I. 

"  Not5f  6p5  Kui  vovg  ukovsl'  ra/J-a  KCi(^a  kcll  Tv<l>kd." 
— Epicharmus. 

There  appeared  in  the  Niyieteenth 
Century  in  the  course  of  last  year  an 
article,  written  by  us  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Barrett,  on  "  Thought 
Reading,"  or,  as  we  now  prefer  to  call 
it.  Thought-transference — the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  otherwise  than  through 
the  recognized  organs  of  sense.  That 
article  has  been  much  more  favorably 
received  than  we  expected  ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  starting-point  for  many  prom- 
ising series  of  experiments.  It  naturally 
also  called  forth  certain  objections. 
These  objections,  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
need  a  reply,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Physical  Research  ;  in  which 
also  will  be  recorded  a  considerable 
number  of  further  observations.  We 
propose  in  the  present  paper  to  enter 
upon  a  wider  discussion  of  the  subject  ; 
for  which  the  material  amassed  by  our- 
selves and  others,  primarily  on  behalf  of 
the  above-named  society,  has  now  at- 
tained an  amply  sufficient  volume.  Sev- 
eral groups  of  narratives  have  been 
kindly  communicated  to  us  by  friends  ; 
and  a  letter  which  we  sent  to  the  public 
press  received  a  wide  response — wide 
enough,  at  any  rate,  absolutely  to  force 
on  us  the  necessity  of  some  such  gen- 
eralizations as  those  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter;  though,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later,  the  body  of  evidence 
still  needs  enlargement  to  an  indefinite 
extent.* 

A  public  appeal  for  information  of 
this  kind  has,  no  doubt,  one  conceivable 
drawback,  which  some  eyes  have  mag- 
nified even  into  a  fatal  objection — the 
possibility,  namely,  of  hoaxes.  The 
same  possibility,  it  may  be  remarked, 
has  to  be  faced  in  antiquarian,  hfs- 
torical,  and  some  other  kinds  of  scien- 
tific research.  It  is  a  danger  which  can 
be  obviated  by  care  ;  and  the  process  of 

*  Further  evidence  will  gladly  be  received 
by  either  of  us,  at  the  office  of  the  S.P.R.,  14 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 


sifting  to  which  a  Committee  of  our 
Society  subjects  every  narrative  sent  to' 
us  is,  we  think,  a  sufficiently  severe  one. 
No  evidence  is  considered  at  all  unless 
authenticated  by  names  and  dates  (not 
necessarily  for  publication)  ;  and  in  most 
cases  we  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  narrator,  and  hear  his  story 
told  in  a  manner  which  pledges  his 
honor  to  its  truth.*  We  also  com- 
municate with  such  other  living  persons 
as  may  be  concerned,  and  obtain  all  the 
independent  corroboration  possible.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  last  degree  unlikely 
that  any  one  who  allows  the  publication 
of  his  name  is  vouching  for  anything 
which  he  does  not,  at  any  rate,  believe 
to  be  the  fact.  And  if  he  were  to  with- 
hold permission  to  publish  his  name, 
while  yet  contriving  his  plot  with  suffi- 
cient elaboration  to  take  us  in,  he  could 
derive  but  small  pleasure  from  seeing 
his  false  story,  in  small  print  and  dull 
anonymity,  used  to  reinforce  the  better- 
attested  evidence  of  some  three  hundred 
more  honorable  correspondents.  The 
value  of  other  possible  objections — such 
as  the  natural  proneness  to  exaggeration 
and  the  love  of  exciting  wonder — will  be 
better  estimated  when  the  evidence  it- 
self is  presented  in  full.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  we  think,  that  these  elements 
of  narration,  even  when  the  utmost 
allowance  is  made  for  them,  could  not 
conceivably  affect  the  main  fact  re- 
ported. 

We  have  just  used  the  words  "  dull 
anonymity."  Why,  it  may  be  said, 
should  accounts  dealing  with  these  mys- 
terious subjects,  whether  real  or  ficti- 
tious, be  dull  ?  Well,  we  are  perhaps 
somewhat  biases  by  the  number  that  we 
have  lately  read  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
hope  that  those  who,  in  turn,  follow  our 
guidance  through  the  same  path  will 
escape  the  same  fate.  The  very  last 
thing  that  we  expect  to  produce  is  a 
collection  of  narratives  of  a  startling  or 

*  Cases  of  occasional  relaxation  of  this  rule 
are,  e.g.,  where  the  testimony  of  illiterate  per- 
sons, difficult  to  reach,  has  been  accepted  as 
genuine,  on  the  authority  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish. 
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blood-chilling  character  ;  our  pages  are 
far  more  likely  to  provoke  sleep  in  the 
course  of  perusal  than  to  banish  it 
afterward.  The  point  in  the  evidence 
that  impresses  us  is  not  its  exciting  or 
terrific  quality,  but  its  overwhelming 
quantity — overwhelming,  we  mean,  to 
any  possibility  of  further  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  class  of  phenomena. 
Those  who  are  used,  as  most  of  us  have 
been  all  our  lives,  to  hearing  now  and 
again  a  stray  story  at  third  or  fourth 
hand,  with  the  usual  commentary  of 
vague  wonderment  or  shallow  explana- 
tion, but  without  any  suggestion  of 
analyzing  or  probing  it,  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
sudden  large  accumulation  of  direct, 
well-attested,  and  harmonious  testimony. 
The  similarities  of  unlooked-for  detail 
which  bind  the  phenomena  together  into 
distinct  groups,  the  very  similarities 
which  make  the  accounts  of  them  mono- 
tonous reading,  give  the  strength  of  a 
fagot  to  the  dispersed  units  which 
looked  as  if  the  mere  dead  weight  of 
uninquiring  incredulity  might  easily 
break  them. 

Further,  we  must  warn  future  readers 
that  the  details  of  the  evidence  are  in 
many  cases  not  only  dull,  but  of  a  triv- 
ial and  even  ludicrous  kind  ;  and  they 
will  be  presented  for  the  most  part  in 
the  narrator's  simplest  phraseology,  quite 
unspiced  for  the  literary  palate.  Our 
tales  will  resemble  neither  the  "  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho"  nor  the  dignified 
reports  of  a  learnecf  society.  The  roman- 
ticist may  easily  grow  indignant  over 
them  ;  still  more  easily  may  the  jour- 
nalist grow  facetious.  The  collection 
may  be  easily  described  as  a  farrago ; 
but  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  farrago  of 
facts.  For  its  miscellaneous  character 
we  and  our  colleagues  will  hardly  be  re- 
sponsible. However  caused,  these  phe- 
nomena are  interwoven  with  the  every- 
day tissue  of  human  existence,  and  pay 
no  more  regard  to  what  men  call  ap- 
palling than  to  what  men  call  ridiculous. 

The  facts  which  we  are  thus  collecting 
belong  to  every  department  of  our  sub- 
ject. That  subject,  however,  must 
evidently  be  treated  in  separate  instal- 
ments, for  which  the  work  of  years  will 
be  necessary.  During  the  course  of  this 
year  we  hope,  in  conjunction  with  our 
colleagues,  to  publish  the  next  consider- 


able instalment  in  the  form  of  a  book 
which  will  deal  more  at  large  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  But  for  present 
purposes,  and  until  the  mass  of  our  evi- 
dence can  be  fully  set  forth,  we  must 
claim  to  assume  its  general  credibility, 
and  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
mode  of  arranging  it.  In  a  chaos  such 
as  this  subject  presents,  classification, 
however  rude,  is  itself  light-bringing  ; 
it  is  at  any  rate  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  of  any  true  analysis. 

Having  continually-growing  reason  to 
believe  that  the  primary  phenomenon  of 
Thought-transference  is  solidly  estab- 
lished, we  naturally  desired,  in  framing 
the  scheme  of  the  forthcoming  book,  to 
link  its  matter  as  logically  as  possible 
with  the  results  already  achieved. 
Taking  Thought-transference,  then,  as 
our  starting-point,  we  propose  to  ex- 
amine other  cases  of  transferred  or 
sympathetic  impressions.  In  Thought- 
transference,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
dealt  with  it,  both  parties  (whom,  for 
convenience'  sake,  we  will  call  the  Agent 
and  the  Percipient)  are  supposed  to  be 
in  a  normal  state  ;  and  we  have  a  few 
cases  which  appear  to  differ  from  our 
previous  experiments  in  Thought-trans- 
ference only  in  the  facts  that  the  trans- 
ference of  the  impression  was  not  ac- 
companied by  any  definite  exercise  of 
will,  and  that  the  transferred  image 
seemed  more  objective.  Such  a  case  is 
the  following,  given  us  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Keulemans,  of  2  Mountford  Terrace, 
Barnsbury  Square — a  scientific  draughts- 
man— with  whom  one  of  us  is  personally 
acquainted  : 

"  One  morning,  not  long  ago,  while  engaged 
with  some  very  easy  work,  I  saw  in  my  mind's 
eye  a  little  wicker  basket,  containing  five  eggs, 
two  very  clean,  of  a  more  than  usually  elon- 
gated oval  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  one  very 
round,  plain  white,  but  smudged  all  over  with 
dirt  ;  the  remaining  two  bore  no  peculiar 
marks.  I  asked  myself  what  that  insignificant 
but  sudden  image  could  mean.  I  never  think 
of  similar  objects.  Hut  that  basket  remained 
fixed  in  my  mind,  and  occupied  it  for  some 
moments.  About  two  hours  later  I  went  into 
another  room  for  lunch.  I  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
eggs  standing  on  the  breakfast  table  and  those 
two  very  long  ones  I  had  seen  in  my  imagin- 
ation. '  Why  do  you  keep  looking  at  those 
eggs  so  carefully?'  asked  my  wife;  and  it 
caused  her  great  astonishment  to  learn  from 
me  how  many  eggs  had  been  sent  by  her 
mother  half-an-hour  before.    She  then  brought 
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up  the  remaining  three  :  there  was  the  one 
with  the  dirt  on  it,  and  the  basket,  the  same  I 
had  seen.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  kept  together  by  my  mother- 
in-law,  that  she  had  placed  them  in  the  basket 
and  thought  of  sending  them  to  me  ;  and,  to 
use  her  own  words,  '  I  did  of  course  think  of 
you  at  that  moment.'  She  did  this  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  which  (as  I  know  from  my  regu- 
lar habits)  must  have  been  just  the  time  of  my 
impression." 

Such  an  incident,  however,  seems  very 
exceptional  :  and  in  the  great  body  of 
our  cases  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
is,  or  both  of  them  are,  in  some  con- 
dition other  than  that  of  normal  wak- 
ing consciousness.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  Percipient  may  be  asleep, 
and  may  receive  in  a  dream  or  vision 
some  impression  which  may  be  noted, 
and  subsequently  proved  to  have  been 
coincident  with  an  impression,  de- 
rived either  from  outward  or  inward 
sources,  in  a  waking  mind — that  of  him 
whom  we  call  the  Agent.  The  follow- 
ing account,  given  to  us  by  a  personal 
friend  of  our  own  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress we  are  at  liberty  to  mention 
privately),  differs  from  ordinary 
Thought-transference,  not  only  in  the 
vividness  of  the  impression,  but  in  the 
fact  that  one  at  least  of  the  Percipients 
was  asleep  : 

"One  Sunday  night  last  winter,  at  i  a.m.,  I 
wished  strongly  to  communicate  the  idea  of 
my  presence  to  two  friends,  who  resided  about 
three  miles  from  the  house  where  I  was  stay- 
ing. When  I  next  saw  them,  a  few  days  after- 
ward I  expressly  refrained  from  mentioning 
my  experiment  ;  but  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, one  of  them  said,  '  You  would  not  believe 
what  a  strange  night  we  spent  last  Sunday  ;  ' 
and  then  recounted  that  both  the  fi lends  had 
believed  themselves  to  see  my  figure  standing 
in  their  room.  The  experience  was  vivid 
enough  to  wdke  them  completely,  and  they 
both  looked  at  their  watches,  and  found  it  to 
be  exactly  one  o'clock."  [One  of  these  friends 
has  supplied  independent  testimony  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.] 

la  this  case  there  was  a  deliberate 
exercise  of  will.  Similar  cases  where 
that  feature  is  absent  are  likely  often  to 
pass  unobserved  ;  and  all  the  observed 
ones  that  happen  to  have  come  under 
our  notice  have  been  complicated  by  the 
pre-existence  of  some  sort  of  mesmeric 
rappori  between  the  persons  concerned. 
This  circumstance  affords  a  natural 
transition  to  the  next  class  of  cases, 
where  the  Percipient  is  in  that  rarer  and 
deeper  state  of  slumber  known  as  the 


"  mesmeric  trance."  Instances  of  im- 
pression transferred  from  the  Agent  to 
the  Percipient,  when  the  latter  is  in 
this  state,  are  of  course  exceedingly 
numerous.  Clairvoyance  will,  we  hope, 
be  fully  and  separately  dealt  with  here- 
after ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  facts  recorded  under  that 
head  will  be  found  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  simple  transference  of  im- 
pression. This  distinction,  which  we 
think  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  in  mind,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident  : 

A  mesmerist,  well  known  to  us,  was  re- 
quested by  a  lady  to  mesmerize  her,  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  visit  in  spirit  certain  places  of 
which  he  himself  had  no  knowledge.  He 
failed  to  produce  this  effect ;  but  found  that  he 
could  lead  her  to  describe  places  unknown  to 
her  but  familiar  to  him.  Thus  on  one  occa- 
sion he  enabled  her  to  describe  a  particular 
room  which  she  had  never  entered,  but  which 
she  described  in  perfect  conformity  with  his 
recollection  of  it.  It  then  occurred  to  him  to 
imagine  a  large  open  umbrella  as  lying  on  a 
table  in  this  room,  whereupon  the  lady  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  I  see  a  large  open  um- 
brella on  the  table." 

Here  we  must  certainly  suppose  that 
the  impression  proceeded  from  no  other 
source  than  the  operator's  mind  :  and  it 
is  to  transferences  of  this  sort  that  for  the 
present  we  intend  to  confine  our  treat- 
ment of  mesmerism,  reserving  mesmer- 
ism in  general  and  dairvoya7ice  proper 
for  subsequent  treatment. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  class  of 
cases,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  differ 
in  a  singular  way  from  those  already 
enumerated.  For  it  seems  that  not  only 
the  apparent  depression  of  the  vital  en- 
ergies in  sleep  or  trance,  but  also  their 
apparent  exaltation  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement or  danger,  may  have  a  decisive 
effect  in  engendering  or  increasing  the 
Percipient's  susceptibility  to  impres- 
sions from  a  distance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, we  may  suggest,  one  strongly 
marked  condition  which  would  seem  to 
unite  in  itself  the  characteristics  both  of 
depression  and  exaltation  :  we  mean 
death,  or,  as  in  this  connection  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  process  of  dissolu- 
tion. During  this  process,  often  a  pro- 
longed one,  mental  conditions  are 
undoubtedly  observed  analogous  on  the 
one  hand  to  trance,  on  the  other  to  ex- 
alted excitement.  We  would  venture 
to  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  death  may 
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be  seen  a  possible  key  to  the  mysterious 
parallelism,  in  their  effects,  of  con- 
ditions so  opposite  as  mesmeric  sleep 
and  the  excitement  of  peril.  If  we  may 
borrow  a  phrase  from  magnetism,  we 
may  perhaps  picture  these  cases  to  our- 
selves as  involving  a  relaxation  of  some 
coercitive  foi'ce^  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions is  able  to  limit  the  channels  of 
impression  to  those  through  which  the 
recognized  senses  act  in  the  recognized 
way.  However  this  may  be,  it  would 
appear  that  the  excitement  of  danger  or 
imminent  death  has  a  potent  influence 
in  facilitating  the  transference  of  super- 
sensory  impressions  ;  and  though,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  the  Percipient,  but  the 
Agent,  who  is  dying  or  in  danger,  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  There 
seems  sometimes  to  be  a  distinct  in- 
terchange of  perception,  as  in  the 
following  instance.  The  narrative  is 
abridged  from  the  words  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Charles  Fox,  of  Trebah,  Falmouth, 
(a  lady  well-known  to  one  of  us^,  who 
had  heard  the  story  from  her  grand- 
mother, one  of  the  children  who  wit- 
nessed the  apparition.  Few  families 
could  be  named  in  which  such  traditions 
were  likely  to  be  at  once  more  sacredly 
and  more  soberly  preserved. 

In  1739  Mrs.  Birkbeck.  wife  of  William 
Birkbeck,  banker,  of  Settle,  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  taken  ill  and  died 
at  Cockermouth,  while  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  which  she  had  undertaken 
alone — her  husband  and  three  children,  aged 
seven,  five,  and  four  years  respectively,  re- 
maining at  Settle.  The  friends  at  whose  house 
the  death  occurred  made  notes  of  every  cir- 
cumstance attending  Mrs.  Birkbeck's  last 
hours,  so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  several  state- 
ments as  to  time  as  well  as  place  was  beyond 
the  doubtfulness  of  man's  memory,  or  of  any 
even  unconscious  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  each  other. 

One  morning,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  the  relation  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
children  at  Settle  had  been  intrusted,  and  who 
kept  a  minute  journal  of  all  that  concerned 
them,  went  into  their  bedroom  as  usual,  and 
found  them  all  sitting  up  in  their  beds  in  great 
excitement  and  delight.  "  Mamma  has  been 
here  ! "  they  cried,  and  the  little  one  said, 
"She  called,  'Come,  Esther!'"  Nothing 
could  make  them  doubt  the  fact,  and  it  was 
carefully  noted  down  to  entertain  the  mother 
on  her  return  home.  That  same  morning  as 
their  mother  lay  on  her  dying  bed  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  she  said,  "  I  should  be  ready  to  go  if  I 
could  but  see  my  children."  She  then  closed 
her  eyes,  to  reopen  them,  as  they  thought,  no 
more.     But  after  ten  minutes  of  perfect  still- 


ness she  looked  up  brightly  and  said,  "  I  am 
ready  now:  I  have  been  with  my  children  ;" 
and  then  at  once  peacefully  passed  away. 
When  the  notes  taken  at  the  two  places  were 
compared,  the  day,  hour,  and  minutes  were  the 
same. 

One  of  the  three  children  was  my  grand- 
mother, n,!e  Sarah  Birkbeck,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Fell,  of  Ulverstone.  From  her 
lips  I  heard  the  above  almost  literally  as  I 
have  repeated  it.  The  elder  was  Morris  Birk- 
beck, afterward  of  Guildford.  Both  these 
lived  to  old  age,  and  retained  to  the  last  so 
solemn  and  reverential  a  remembrance  of  the 
circumstance  that  they  rarely  would  speak  of 
it.  Esther,  the  youngest,  died  soon  after.  Her 
brother  and  sister  heard  the  child  say  that  her 
mother  called  her,  but  could  not  speak  with 
any  certainty  of  having  themselves  heard  the 
words,  nor  were  sensible  of  more  than  their 
mother's  standing  there  and  looking  on  them. 

We  have  at  first  hand  some  other  very 
interesting  examples  of  this  double 
percipience.  Commander  Aylesbury, 
late  of  the  Indian  navy,  tells  us  how, 
when  nearly  drowning  as  a  boy,  he 
had  a  vivid  vision  of  his  home-circle, 
engaged  as  they  actually  were  at  the 
time,  while  they  simultaneously  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  bis  voice,  and  were  thereby 
rendered  apprehensive  that  evil  had  be- 
fallen him.  Singularly  like  this  is  the 
personal  experience  which  the  celebrated 
conjurer,  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  recorded 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  24, 
1881.  And  rare  as  the  type  is,  it  is 
perhaps  less  so  than  that  where  a  dying 
person  perceives,  and  correctly  de- 
scribes, the  surroundings  of  a  living 
friend  who  himself  has  no  impression  of 
the  dying  person's  presence. 

We  pass  over  now  to  the  second  great 
family  of  cases  ;  where  the  transference 
of  impressions  is  facilitated  by  some 
abnormal  condition  on  the  side  of  the 
Agent,  while  the  condition  of  the 
Percipient  remains  normal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agent  may  him- 
self be  asleep,  and  his  vivid  dream  may 
communicate  itself  as  an  apparently 
objective  reality  to  a  wakefuljmind.  To 
this  category  belongs  the  following  singu- 
lar dream,  written  down  by  the  dreamer, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkins,  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Weymouth  (who  died  in 
1800),  and  indorsed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ahercrombie,  of  Edinburgh,  a  man,  we 
need  hardly  say,  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific acumen  : 

Joseph  Wilkins,  while  a  young  man,  absent 
from    home,    dreamt,    without    any   apparent 
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reason,  that  he  returned  home,  reachedl  the 
house  at  night,  found  the  front  door  locked, 
entered  by  the  back  door,  visite4  his  mother's 
room,  found  her  awake  and  said  to  her, 
"Mother.  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey  and 
am  come  to  bid  you  good-by."  A  day  or  two 
afterward  this  young  man  received  a  letter 
from  his  father,  asking  how  he  was,  and  alleg- 
ing his  mother's  anxiety  on  account  of  a  vision 
which  had  visited  her  on  a  night  which  was,  in 
fact,  that  of  the  son's  dream.  The  mother, 
lying  awake  in  bed,  had  heard  some  one  try 
the  front  door  and  enter  by  the  back  door,  and 
had  then  seen  the  son  enter  her  room,  heard 
him  say  to  her,  "  Mother,  I  am  going  on  a 
long  journey  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good- 
by,"  and  had  answered,  "  O  dear  son,  thou 
art  dead  I"  words  which  the  son  also  had  heard 
her  say  in  his  dream. 

There  are  other  cases  of  this  type, 
and  the  class  fades  into  the  next  one, 
where  the  Agent  is  in  a  state  of  trance, 
either  natural  or  induced,  and  is  per- 
ceived by  waking  persons  at  a  distance. 
To  this  category  belong  a  large  number 
of  somnambulic  stories  ;  as  for  instance 
the  well-known  account,  vouched  for  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Jung-Stilling,  of  a  man  who, 
falling  into  a  trance  in  Philadelphia, 
conversed  with  a  ship  captain  in  a 
London  coffee-house,  and  communicated 
the  results  of  the  interview,  which  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  to  the  captain's 
wife  in  America.  Such  cases,  however, 
belong  to  the  deferred  subject  of  trance 
and  mesmerism.  We  may  pass,  there- 
fore, to  the  far  larger  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  apparitions,  perceived 
at  moments  when  the  Agent  is  excited 
or  in  danger,  and  especially  at  or  about 
the  time  of  his  death.  We  are  obliged 
to  use  the  vague  phrase  "  at  or  about  the 
time  of  death,"  in  order  to  cover  the 
whole  process  of  dissolution  ;  for  in  fact 
some  of  these  appearances  would  seem 
to  have  been  witnessed  at  some  little 
interval  before  death,  others  at  the 
moment  of  apparent  death,  and  others 
again  some  hours  or  even  days  after 
apparent  death  had  supervened.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  apparition  exceeds  a 
certain  length,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  problems,  and  possibly  with 
phenomena,  of  a  quite  different  kind 
from  those  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. These  phenomena  and  these 
problems  live  outside  the  scope  of  the 
book  on  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged. But  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
approximate    coincidence    between    the 


death  and  the  apparition  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  comprise,  perhaps,  as 
many  as  half  of  the  first-hand  accounts 
which  we  shall  have  to  bring  forward. 
In  many  of  these  cases  (as  of  those  where 
the  excited  or  dying  person  is  the 
Percipient),  the  evidence  seems  to  point 
rather  to  a  vivification  of  a  general 
rapport  already  existing  between  the 
parties,  than  to  any  special  transference 
of  the  thought  or  emotion  of  the 
moment  ;  and  the  impression  produced 
on  the  Percipient's  mind  is  either  that 
of  the  sensible  presence  of  the  Agent, 
or  is  a  strong  general  idea  of  him,  with- 
out any  distinct  reference  to  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind. 

We  have  received  the  following 
account  from  our  friend  Mr.  John 
Addington  Symonds  : 

"  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Harrow  ; 
and,  as  head  of  Mr.  Kendall's  house,  had  a 
room  to  myself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
I  woke  about  dawn,  and  felt  for  my  books  upon 
a  chair  between  the  bed  and  the  window  ;  when 
I  knew  that  I  must  turn  my  head  the  other  way, 
and  there  between  me  and  the  door  stood  Dr. 
Macleane,  dressed  in  a  clergyman's  black 
clothes.  He  bent  his  sallow  face  a  little 
toward  me  and  said,  '  I  am  going  a  long 
way — take  care  of  my  son.'  While  I  was  at- 
tending to  him  1  suddenly  saw  the  door  in  the 
place  where  Dr.  Macleane  had  been.  Dr. 
Macleane  died  that  night  (at  what  hour  I  cannot 
precisely  say)  at  Clifton.  My  father,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  his,  was  with  him.  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  more  than  usually  ill.  He 
was  a  chronic  invalid." 

Captain  G.  F.  Russell  Colt,  of 
Gartsherrie,  Coatbridge,  N.  B.,  allows  us 
to  publish  the  following  narrative  : 

"  I  was  at  home  for  my  holidays,  and  resid- 
ing with  my  father  and  mother,  not  here,  but 
at  another  old  family  place  in  Mid-Lothian, 
built  by  an  ancestor  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots' 
time,  called  Inveresk  House.  My  bedroom 
was  a  curious  old  room,  long  and  narrow,  with 
a  window  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  a  door  at 
the  other.  My  bed  was  on  the  right  of  the 
window,  looking  toward  the  door.  I  had  a 
very  dear  brother  (my  eldest  brother),  Oliver, 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  was 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  at  that  time 
been  some  months  before  Sebastopol.  I  cor- 
responded frequently  with  him,  and  once  when 
he  wrote  in  low  spirits,  not  being  well,  I  said 
in  answer  that  he  was  to  cheer  up,  but  that  if 
anything  did  happen  to  him  he  must  let  me 
know  by  appearing  to  me  in  my  room,  where 
we  had  often  as  boys  together  sat  at  night 
and  indulged  in  a  surreptitious  pipe  and  chat. 
This  letter  (I  found  subsequently)  he  received 
as  he  was  starling  to  receive  the  sacrament 
from  a  clergyman  who  has  since  related  the 
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fact  to  me.  Having  done  this  he  went  to  the 
entrenchments  and  never  returned,  as  in  a  few 
hours  afterward  the  storming  of  the  Redan 
commenced.  He,  on  the  captain  of  his  com- 
pany falling,  took  his  place,  and  led  his  men 
bravely  on.  He  had  just  led  them  within  the 
walls,  though  already  wounded  in  several 
places,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the  right 
temple  and  he  fell  among  heaps  of  others, 
where  he  was  found  in  a  sort  of  kneeling  pos- 
ture (being  propped  up  by  other  dead  bodies) 
thirty-six  hours  afterward.  His  death  took 
place,  or  rather  he  fell,  though  he  may  not  have 
died  immediately,  on  the  Sth  September,  1855. 
"  That  night  I  awoke  suddenly,  and  saw  fac- 
ing the  window  of  my  room,  by  my  bedside, 
surrounded  by  a  light  sort  of  phosphorescent 
mist  as  it  were,  my  brother  kneeling.  I  tried 
to  speak  but  could  not.  I  buried  my  head  in 
the  bedclothes,  not  at  all  afraid  (because  we 
had  all  been  brought  up  not  to  believe  in  ghosts 
or  apparitions),  but  simply  to  collect  my  ideas, 
because  I  had  not  been  thinking  or  dreaming 
of  him,  and  indeed  had  forgotten  all  about  what 
I  had  written  to  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  fancy,  and  the  moonlight 
playing  on  a  towel,  or  something  out  of  place. 
But  on  looking  up  there  he  was  again,  looking 
lovingly,  imploringly,  and  sadly  at  me.  I  tried 
again  to  speak,  but  found  myself  tongue-tied. 
I  could  not  utter  a  sound.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
glanced  through  the  window,  and  saw  that 
there  was  no  moon,  but  it  was  very  dark  and 
raining  hard,  by  the  sounds  against  the  panes. 
I  turned,  and  still  saw  poor  Oliver.  I  shut 
my  eyes,  walked  through  it,  and  reached  the 
room.  As  I  turned  the  handle,  before  leaving 
the  room,  I  looked  once  more  back.  The 
apparition  turned  round  his  head  slowly  and 
again  looked  anxiously  and  lovingly  at  me,  and 
I  saw  then  for  the  first  time  a  wound  on  the 
right  temple  with  a  red  stream  from  it.  His 
face  was  of  a  waxy  pale  tint,  but  transparent- 
lookmg,  and  so  was  the  reddish  mark.  But 
it  is  'almost  impossible  to  describe  his  ap- 
pearance. I  only  know  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
I  left  the  room  and  went  into  a  friend's  room, 
and  lay  on  the  sofa  the  rest  of  the  night.  I 
told  him  why.  I  told  others  in  the  house,  but 
when  I  told  my  father  he  ordeied  me  not  to 
repeat  such  nonsense,  and  especially  not  to  let 
my  mother  know.  On  the  Monday  following 
he  received  a  note  from  Sir  Alexander  Milne 
to  say  that  the  Redan  was  stormed,  but  no  par- 
ticulars. I  told  my  friend  to  let  me  know  if 
he  saw  the  name  among  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed before  me.  About  a  fortnight  later  he 
came  to  my  bedroom  in  his  mother's  house,  in 
Athol  House,  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  very  grave 
face.  I  said,  '  I  suppose  it  is  to  tell  me  the 
sad  news  I  expect;'  and  he  said,  'Yes.' 
Both  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  one  or 
two  officers  who  saw  the  body  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  appearance  was  much  according  to 
my  description,  and  the  death  wound  was  ex- 
actly where  I  had  seen  it.  But  none  could  say 
whether  he  actually  died  at  the  moment.  His 
appearance,  if  so,  must  have  been  some  hours 
after  death,  as  he  appeared  to  me  a  few  min- 
utes after  two  in  the  morning.  Months  later 
his  small  prayer-book  a«c/ ///^  letter  I  had  -Lvritten 


to  him  were  returned  to  Inveresk,  found  in  the 
inner  breast  pocket  of  the  tunic  which  he  woie 
at  his  death.     I  have  them  now." 

Mr.  Colt  mentioned  several  persons 
who  cotild  corroborate  this  narrative. 
We  add  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hope,  of  Fermoy,  sister  of  Mr.  Colt  : 

"  On  the  morning  of  September  8,  1855,  my 
brother,  Mr.  Colt,  told  myself,  Captain  Fer- 
gusson  of  the  42d  Regiment,  since  dead,  and 
Major  Borthwick  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  (who  is 
living),  and  others,  that  he  had  during  the 
night  wakened  from  sleep  and  seen,  as  he 
thought,  my  eldest  brother,  Lieut.  Oliver  Colt 
of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  (who  was  in  the 
Crimea),  standing  between  his  bed  and  the 
door  ;  that  he  saw  he  was  wounded  in  more 
than  one  place — I  remember  he  named  the 
temple  as  one  place — by  bullet-wounds  ;  that 
he  roused  himself,  rushed  to  the  door  with 
closed  eyes  and  looked  back  at  the  apparition, 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  bed.  My 
father  enjoined  silence,  lest  my  mother  should 
be  made  uneasy  ;  but  shortly  afterward  came 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Redan  and  my 
brother's  death.  Two  years  afterward  my 
husband.  Colonel  Hope,  invited  my  brother  to 
dine  with  him  ;  the  former  being  still  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  latter  an 
ensign  in  the  Royal  'Welsh  Fusiliers.  While 
dining  they  were  talking  of  my  eldest  brother. 
My  husband  was  about  to  describe  his  appear- 
ance when  found,  when  my  brother  described 
what  he  had  seen,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present  the  description  of  the  wounds 
tallied  with  the  facts.  My  husband  was  my 
eldest  brother's  greatest  friend,  and  was 
among  those  who  saw  the  body  as  soon  as 
it  was  found." 

Miss  Summerbell,  of  140  Kensington 
Park  Road,  W.  (who  is  personally 
known  to  us),  communicates  the  follow- 
ing story  : 

"My  mother  married,  at  a  very  early  age, 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  My 
grandmother  vowed  she  would  never  see  her 
daughter  again.  A  few  months  after  her  mar- 
riage my  mother  was  awakened  about  2  A.  M. 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  To  her  great 
surprise  my  father  did  not  wake.  The  knock- 
ing was  resumed  ;  my  mother  spoke  to  my 
father,  but,  as  he  still  slept,  she  got  up, 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out,  when  to 
her  amazement  she  saw  her  mother  in  full 
court  dress,  standing  on  the  step  and  looking 
up  at  her.  My  mother  called  to  her,  but  my 
grandmother,  frowning  and  shaking  her  head, 
disappeared.  At  this  moment  my  father  woke, 
and  my  mother  told  him  what  had  happened. 
He  went  to  the  window,  but  saw  nothing.  My 
mother  was  sure  that  my  grandmother,  even  at 
that  late  hour  had  come  to  forgive  her,  and  en- 
treated my  father  to  let  her  in.  He  went  down 
and  opened  the  door,  but  nobody  was  there. 
He  assured  my  mother  that  she  had  been 
dreaming,  and  she  at  last  believed  that  it  was 
so.    The  next  morning  the  servants  were  ques- 
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tioned,  but  they  had  heard  nothing,  and  the 
matter  was  dismissed  from  the  minds  of  my 
parents  till  the  evening,  when  they  heard  that 
my  grandmother  had  been,  in  court  dress,  at  a 
ball  the  night  before — I  think  at  Kensington 
Palace,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure — that,  feeling 
unwell,  she  had  returned  home,  and  after 
about  an  hour's  illness  had  died  at  2  A.M. 
She  had  not  mentioned  my  mother's  name 
during  her  short  illness." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case 
the  impression  from  the  dying  mother, 
although  fully  realized  only  in  wake- 
fulness, made  itself  felt  in  the  first 
instance  during  sleep. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Keulemans,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing account  : 

In  December,  1880,  he  was  living  with  his 
family  in  Paris.  The  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  caused  him  to  remove  three  of 
his  children,  including  a  favorite  little  boy  of 
five,  to  London,  whence  he  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  several  letters 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  their  health. 
"On  the  24th  of  January,  1881,  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  I  was  suddenly  awoke 
by  hearing  his  voice,  as  I  fancied,  very 
near  me.  I  saw  a  bright,  opaque,  white  mass 
before  my  eyes,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
light  I  saw  the  face  of  my  little  darling,  his 
eyes  bright,  his  mouth  smiling.  The  appari- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
was  too  short  and  too  sudden  to  be  called  a 
dream  :  it  was  too  clear,  too  decided,  to  be 
called  an  effect  of  imagination.  So  distinctly 
did  I  hear  his  voice  that  I  looked  round  the 
room  to  see  whether  he  was  actually  there. 
The  sound  I  heard  was  that  of  extreme  de- 
light, such  as  only  a  happy  child  can  utter.  I 
thought  it  was  the  moment  he  woke  up  in 
London,  happy  and  thinking  of  me.  I  said  to 
myself,  'Thank  God,  little  Isidore  is  happy  as 
always.'  "  Mr.  Keulemans  describes  the  en- 
suing day  as  one  of  peculiar  brightness  and 
cheerfulness.  He  took  a  long  walk  with  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  dined  ;  and  was  after- 
ward playing  a  game  at  billiards,  when  he 
again  saw  the  apparition  of  his  child.  This 
made  him  seriously  uneasy,  and  in  spite  of 
having  received  within  three  days  the  assur- 
ance of  the  child's  perfect  health,  he  expressed 
to  his  wife  a  conviction  that  he  was  dead. 
Next  day  a  letter  arrived  saying  that  the  child 
was  ill  ;  but  the  father  was  convinced  that  this 
was  only  an  attempt  to  break  the  news  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  child  had  died,  after  a  few  hours' 
illness,  at  the  exact  time  of  the  first  apparition. 

The  Rev.  W,  S.  Grignon,  Hambrook, 
Bristol,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

"  I  give  the  annexed  narrative  of  the  appa- 
rition of  a  deceased  or  dying  person  on  the 
authority  of  my  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Grignon,  wife  of  the  late  William 
Stanford  Grignon,  of  Upton,  near  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  Esq.,  and  youngest  sister  of  the 
well-known  counsel,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  after- 


ward the  first  Lord  Abinger.  I  received  the 
account  from  her,  and  have  had  it  confirmed 
by  my  late  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Scarlett  Grig- 
non, who  had  often  heard  it  from  our  mother. 
I  may  say  that  my  mother  was  a  cool-headed, 
accurate  person. 

"About  the  year  1820  she  was  resident  at 
Upton,  in  Jamaica,  and  had  as  an  upper-nurse 
in  her  family  a  Mrs.  Duchoux,  an  English 
woman  who  had  married  a  Frenchman  ;  with 
the  exception  of  this  nurse,  every  servant  in 
the  house  was  black  or  brown.  One  morning 
my  mother  observed  that  this  woman  seemed 
much  depressed,  so  much  so  that  she  pressed 
her  for  the  reason.  She  said  she  was  sure  she 
should  hear  of  the  death  of  an  aunt  of  hers 
resident  in  England.  Her  statement  was  as 
follows  : — She  had  got  into  bed,  but  not  yet 
fallen  asleep,  and  had  before  this  locked  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.  A  negro  girl  was  sleep- 
ing on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  her  room. 
Near  the  foot  of  her  bed  was  a  small  table  on 
which  stood  a  candle  under  a  shade.  Looking 
up,  she  saw  a  female  figure  in  a  night-dress, 
standing  with  its  back  toward  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  near  the  table  with  the  light  on  it, 
and  holding  a  roll  of  paper  in  its  hand.  As 
she  looked,  the  figure  turned  its  face  round 
toward  her,  when  she  at  once  recognized  an 
aunt  then  living  in  England.  The  figure  then 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  seemed  to  pass 
out  of  it  or  disappear.  Mrs.  Duchoux  was  not 
at  all  frightened,  but  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
found  the  door  still  locked  on  the  inside,  and 
the  negro  girl  asleep.  She  was  quite  sure  that 
it  was  her  aunt's  and  no  other  face  which  she 
saw,  and  that  she  should  hear  of  her  death. 
My  mother  told  her  that  she  must  have 
dreamed  the  whole  scene  ;  but  nevertheless 
was  so  far  impressed  by  the  woman's  reiter- 
ated assurance  that  she  had  been  wide  awake, 
that  she  at  once  made  a  note  of  the  statement, 
with  the  date.  On  the  arrival  of  the  packet 
which  left  England  shortly  after  the  date  of 
the  apparition,  a  letter  reached  Mrs.  Duchoux 
informing  her  that  her  aunt  had  died  just 
about  the  date  of  the  vision,  and  had  in  her 
will  left  her  ;i^ioo.  I  cannot  say  that  the  time 
of  the  apparition  coincided  exactly  with  the 
last  moments  of  the  deceased.  I  doubt  if  this 
was  inquired  into  at  the  time.  But  I  remem- 
ber that  my  mother  stated  that  the  woman  had 
not  previously  heard  anything  to  make  her 
anxious  about  her  aunt." 

The  following  account  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  the  Miss  Sarah  Jardine 
of  the  story  : 

"  In  1833,  Sarah  and  Margaret  Jardine, 
daughters  of  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit, 
were  girls  of  about  ten  and  twelve  respectively. 
They  lived  with  their  parents  in  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  their  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
Their  grandmother  was  a  woman  of  decided 
character  and  very  firm  will,  and  between  her 
and  the  children  there  was  strong  affection. 
One  night  as  the  children  lay  in  their  four-post 
bed,  sleeping  as  they  did  with  a  rush-light  in 
the  room,  Sarah  saw  her  grandmother  in  her 
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night-dress  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
looking  at  them  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
face.  She  moved  round  the  bed,  keeping  her 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  children,  till  she 
passed  behind  the  curtain  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
on  Sarah's  side,  and  seemed  to  sit  down  on  the 
chair  that  was  placed  there.  Sarah  raised  her- 
self up  and  drew  back  the  curtain  in  order  to 
speak  to  her,  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she 
saw  no  one  there.  She  was  not  at  all  fright- 
ened, and  awoke  her  sister,  saying,  '  Grand- 
mamma is  in  the  room  ?'  They  both  got  up 
and  looked  about  for  her,  and  finding  that  there 
really  was  no  one  in  the  room,  Margaret  said 
that  her  sister  must  have  been  dreaming,  and 
scolded  her  for  awaking  her.  In  the  morning 
they  were  awoke  by  their  father,  who  told  them 
that  a  dreadful  thing  had  happened,  that  their 
grandmamma  had  died  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  She  had  been  ailing,  but  nothing  serious 
had  been  apprehended  until  her  son  was  sent 
for,  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed.  On 
hearing  that  her  grandmother  was  dead,  Sarah 
became  much  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having 
seen  a  ghost  and  gave  a  violent  scream,  with 
out  saying  anything  of  the  cause  of  her  fright. 
A  day  or  two  afterward  her  sister  told  what 
Sarah  had  seen,  and  in  order  to  reassure  her 
they  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  had  been  a 
dream.  But  she  herself  was  quite  certain  that 
it  was  not  ;  and  for  long  afterward  she  had 
such  a  dread  of  seeing  the  apparition  again 
that  they  dared  not  leave  her  alone  at  night. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  she 
still  retains  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  whole  incident." 

We  received  the  next  narrative  from 
Mrs.  Hunter,  of  2  Ellesmere  Villas, 
Forest  Hill,  who  is  personally  known 
to  us  : 

Mrs.  Hunter  had  had  a  friend  from  whom 
she  had  parted  in  coldness,  and  whom  she  had 
not  since  seen  or  corresponded  with.  "  Poor 
Z.  was  very  far  from  my  thoughts,  when  one 
night  I  had  just  got  into  bed.  The  fire  burned 
brightly,  and  there  was  my  usual  night-light. 
I  was  placing  my  head  on  the  pillows,  when  I 
beheld,  close  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  on  a 
level  with  it,  Z.'s  head,  and  the  same  wistful 
look  on  his  face  which  it  had  worn  when  we 
parted  years  before.  Starting  up,  I  cried  out, 
'  What  do  you  want  ?'  I  did  not  fear  ;  anger 
was  my  feeling.  Slowly  it  retreated,  and  just 
as  it  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  a 
bright  spark  of  light  shone  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  slowly  expired.  A  few  days  after  my  sister 
wrote,  '  You  will  have  heard  of  poor  Z.  *s  death, 
on  his  way  to  the  South  of  France.'  I  had 
heard  nothing  about  him  for  years.  Special 
reasons  prevented  my  inquiring  particularly 
into  the  precise  moment  of  his  death.  Strange 
to  say,  my  bedfellow  was  his  great  pet  among 
my  children  ;  she,  however,  slept  through  this 
strange  interview," 

The  next  account,  also  given  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Hunter,  is  made  specially  remark- 
able by  the  prolonged  character  of  the 


apparition,  and  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  it  was  seen  : 

Mrs.  Hunter's  husband  had  had  a  Scotch  wet- 
nurse  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  more  devoted 
to  him  than  even  to  her  own  children.  Mrs. 
H  unter,  soon  after  her  marriage,  made  acquaint- 
ance with  this  nurse,  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  who  paid 
her  several  visits  during  Mr.  Hunter's  absence 
in  India.  In  June,  1857,  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  was 
travelling  to  a  health-resort,  confided  to  Mrs. 
Macfarlane's  keeping  a  box  of  valuables.  One 
evening  in  the  following  August  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  entertaining  some  friends  ;  but  having 
occasion  to  return  to  the  dining-room  for  a 
moment,  she  passed  the  open  door  of  her  bed- 
room, and  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  look  in  ; 
and  there  on  the  bed  was  a  large  coffin,  and 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  it  was  a  tall  old  woman 
steadfastly  regarding  it.  "Returning  to  my 
friends,  I  announced  the  vision,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  after  a 
time  I  joined.  However,  I  had  seen  what  I 
have  described,  and  moreover  could  have  told 
the  very  dress  the  old  woman  wore.  When  my 
friends  left,  and  I  had  paid  my  usual  last  visit  to 
the  nursery,  my  nurse  looked  odd  and  distraite, 
and  to  my  astonishment  followed  me  into  the 
landing.  '  O  ma'am,'  she  began,  '  I  feel  so 
queer  ;  such  a  strange  thing  happened.  At 
seven  o'clock  I  w-ent  to  the  kitchen  for  hot 
water,  and  when  I  came  out  I  saw  a  tall  old 
woman  coming  down-stairs,  and  I  stopped  to 
let  her  pass,  but,  ma'am,  there  was  something 
strange  about  her  so  I  turned  to  look  after  her. 
The  hall  door  was  wide  open  and  she  was 
making  for  it  when  in  a  moment  she  melted 
away.  I  can  swear  I  saw  her,  and  can  tell  you 
her  very  dress,  a  big  black  poke  bonnet  and  a 
checked  black  and  white  shawl.'  "  This  de- 
scription of  the  dress  exactly  corresponded  with 
what  Mrs.  Hunter  had  herself  seen.  Mrs, 
Hunter  laughed  the  matter  off,  and  did  not 
even  think  of  connecting  her  own  vision  with 
the  nurse's.  About  half  an  hour  afterward, 
when  in  bed,  she  heard  a  piercing  scream  from 
her  little  daughter,  aged  five,  followed  by  loud 
frightened  tones,  and  she  then  heard  the  nurse 
soothing  the  child.  "  Next  morning  little  E — 
was  full  of  her  wrongs.  She  said  that  '  a 
naughty  old  woman  was  sitting  at  the  table  and 
staring  at  her,  and  that  made  her  scream.' 
Nurse  told  me  that  she  found  the  child  wide 
awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  pointing  to  the  table, 
and  crying  out.  '  Go  away,  go  away,  naughty 
old  woman  !'  There  was  no  one  there.  Nurse 
had  been  in  bed  some  time  and  the  door  was 
locked.  My  child's  vision  I  treated  as  I  did 
her  nurse's,  and  dosed  both.  However,  a  day 
or  two  afterward,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs, 
Macfarlane's  son,  announcing  her  death,  and 
telling  me  how  her  last  hours  were  disturbed 
by  anxiety  for  my  husband  and  his  family. 
My  nurse,  on  being  told  the  news,  exclaimed, 
'  Good  Lord,  it  was  her  I  saw  that  night,  and 
her  very  dress  !'  I  never  ascertained  the  exact 
hour  of  her  death.  My  letter  of  inquiry  and 
condolence  was  never  answered,  though  my 
box  was  duly  sent  to  me," 

The  following    account,  given  us  by 
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Mr.  C.  Colchester,  of  Bushey  Heath, 
Herts,  somewhat  resembles  the  last,  in 
that  the  apparition  was  seen  by  three 
persons  and  in  two  different  rooms  : 

"  Forty-two  or  three  years  ago  my  father 
was  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  the 
Royal  Artillery,  stationed  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
He  had  left  his  mother  some  months  before  in 
England  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health.  One 
evening  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  writing  to 
her,  when  my  mother,  looking  up  from  her  work, 
was  startled  to  see  his  mother  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  seemingly  intent  on  the  letter. 
My  mother  gave  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  on  my 
father  turning  round  the  apparition  vanished. 
On  the  same  evening  I  and  my  brother  (aged 
about  six  and  five  years)  were  in  bed,  watching 
the  bright  moon-light,  when  suddenly  we  saw 
a  figure,  a  lady  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  walking  slowly,  between  the  bed  and 
the  window,  backward  and  forward.  She  wore 
a  cap  with  a  frill  tied  under  her  chin,  and  a 
dressing-gown  of  the  appearance  of  white 
flannel,  her  white  hair  being  neatly  arranged. 
She  continued  to  walk,  it  seemed  to  me,  fully 
five  minutes,  and  then  was  gone.  We  did  not 
cry  out,  and  were  not  even  alarmed,  but  after 
her  disappearance  we  said  to  each  other, 
'What  a  nice,  kind  lady  !'  and  then  went  to 
sleep."  The  children  mentioned  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  mother  next  morning,  but 
were  told  not  to  talk  about  it.  The  news  of 
their  grandmother's  death  on  that  same  even- 
ing arrived  a  few  weeks  afterward.  "  I  may 
add,"  Mr.  Colchester  concludes,  "  that  neither 
I  nor  my  brother  had  ever  seen  our  grand- 
mother till  that  evening,  nor  knew  of  what  my 
mother  had  seen  till  years  after.  The  appari- 
tion I  saw  is  as  palpably  before  me  now  as  it 
was  forty  years  since." 

Mr.  Colchester  also  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  MS.  work  on 
Bermuda,  written  by  his  late  father, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
narrated,  was  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  We  abridge  the  ex- 
tract, and  give  the  full  natnes  of  the  two 
officers,  viz.  Lieutenants  Creigh  and 
Liston,  which  are  given  in  initial  in  the 
MS.  The  author  had  the  account  from 
Lieutenant  Creigh,  and  pledged  himself 
to  its  strict  accuracy. 

"  The  passage  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax  is 
in  certain  seasons  hazardous,  and  in  1830  a 
transport,  containing  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  was  lost  at  sea  between  these  two 
ports.  Two  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which 
the  detachment  belonged  had  in  a  half-jesting 
way  made  a  sort  of  promise  that  whoever  died 
first  should  come  back  if  he  could  and  let  the 
other  know  whether  there  was  another  world. 
This  conversation  was  heard  by  the  narrator, 
as  it  took  place  in  his  presence,  perhaps  a  year 
before  the  events  happened,  though  not  re- 
membered till  afterward.  Liston  embarked 
in  charge  of  the  detachment,  and  had  been 


gone  about  a  fortnight,  when  Creigh,  who  had 
one  night  left  the  mess  early  and  retired  to 
bed,  and  was  beginning  to  close  his  eyes,  saw 
his  door  open  and  Liston  enter.  Forgetting 
his  absence,  and  thinking  he  had  come  to  pull 
him  out  of  bed  (for  practical  joking  was  then 
more  common  in  the  army  than  it  is  now),  he 
cried,  '  No,  no,  d  — n  it,  Liston,  don't,  old 
fellow !  I'm  tired,  be  off  !'  But  the  vision 
came  nearer  to  the  bed  foot,  and  Creigh  then 
saw  that  Liston  looked  as  if  very  ill  (for  it  was 
bright  moonlight),  and  that  his  hair  seemed 
wet  and  hung  down  over  his  face  like  a 
drowned  man's.  The  apparition  moved  its 
head  mournfully  ;  and  when  Creigh  in  surprise 
sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again  :  it 
was  gone.  Still  Creigh  avers  that  all  this  time 
he  had  no  idea  of  its  being  a  spectre,  and,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  seen  Liston  himself,  he 
went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  related  the 
occurrence,  when  he  recollected,  but  not  till 
then,  Liston's  absence  on  duty  from  the 
island." 

In  this  case  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  transport  foundered  at 
the  precise  moment  that  the  vision  oc- 
curred. VVe  may  remark  in  passing  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  appearances 
at  death  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by 
some  such  half-jesting  compact  as  ex- 
isted between  Liston  and  Creigh. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  few  cases 
where  the  agent  was  not  at  or  near  the 
point  of  death,  but  in  some  condition  of 
abnormal  disturbance  or  excitement. 
The  following  account  was  given  us  by 
Mrs.  Gates,  of  24  Montpellier  Road, 
Brighton,  whom  we  know  personally,  and 
who  has  given  us  several  instances  of  the 
singular  sympathy  existing  between  her- 
self and  her  children,  and  manifesting  it- 
self by  marked  disquiet  at  moments  when 
they  are  in  danger  or  pain,  although  she 
may  have  no  means  of  knowing  it.  The 
fact,  in  the  present  instance,  of  her  pre- 
monotory  alarm  and  vision  of  blood  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  independently  by 
the  daughter  to  whom  she  described  it. 
We  suppress  the  son's  name,  and  that 
of  the  monastery  where  he  resides. 

"  One  August  morning  at  breakfast  the  well- 
known  feeling  feeling  stole  over  me.  Waiting 
till  all  had  left  the  table  excepting  my  second 
daughter,  I  remarked  to  her,  •  I  am  feeling  so 
restless  about  one  of  our  absent  boys  !     It  is 

;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  was  looking  at  blood  ! '  " 

The  son  in  question,  in  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  later,  inquired  of  Mrs.  Gates  as  follows  : 
"  Write  in  3'our  next  if  you  had  any  presenti- 
ments  during  last  week.     We  were   going   to 

canal,   fishing,   and   I  got  up  at  the   first 

sound  of  the  bell,  and  taking  my  razor  to 
shave,  began  to  sharpen  it  on  my  hand,  and 
being,    I  suppose,  only  half   awake,    failed   to 
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turn  the  razor,  and  cut  a  piece  clean  out  of  my 
left  hand.  An  artery  was  cut  in  two  places,  and 
bled  dreadfully."  Further  details  are  given 
which  show  that  the  pain  and  bleeding  were 
probably  at  their  maximum  at  the  hour  of  Mrs. 
Gates's  breakfast  that  same  morning. 

We  are  allowed  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  a  clergyman  to  his 
daughter,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
our  own  : 

"  When  your  brother  E.  was  at  Wincheoter 
College  (about  1856  or  1857),  on  going  to  bed 
one  Saturday  night,  I  could  not  sleep.  When 
your  mother  came  into  the  room,  she  found 
me  restless  and  uneasy.  I  told  her  that 
a  strong  impression  had  seized  me  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  your  brother.  The 
next  day,  your  mother,  on  writing  to  E., 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  message  for  him, 
when  I  replied,  '  Tell  him  I  particularly  want 
to  know  if  anything  happened  to  him  yester- 
day.' Your  mother  laughed,  and  made  the 
remark  that  I  should  be  frightened  if  a  letter 
in  Dr.  Moberly's  handwriting  reached  us  on 
Monday.  I  replied,  '  I  should  be  afraid  to 
open  it.'  On  the  Monday  morning  a  letter 
did  come  from  Dr.  Moberly,  to  tell  me  that  E. 
had  met  with  an  accident,  that  one  of  his 
schoolfellows  had  thrown  a  piece  of  cheese  at 
him  which  had  struck  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and 
that  the  medical  man,  Mr.  Wickham,  thought  I 
had  better  come  down  immediately  and  take 
your  brother  to  a  London  oculist." 

The  next  account  was  given  us  by 
Mrs.  Swithinbank.  of  Ormleigh,  Anerley 
Park,  S.E.,  with  whom  we  are  person- 
ally acquainted  : 

"When  my  son  H.  was  a  boy,  I  one  day 
saw  him  ofif  to  school,  watching  him  down  the 
grove,  and  then  went  into  the  library  to  sit, 
a  room  I  rarely  used  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
Shortly  after,  he  appeared,  walking  over  the 
wall  opposite  the  window.  The  wall  was 
about  thirteen  feet  distant  from  the  window, 
and  low,  so  that  when  my  son  stood  on  it,  his 
face  was  a  level  with  mine,  and  close  to  me. 
I  hastily  threw  up  the  sash,  and  called  to  ask 
why  he  had  returned  from  school,  and  why  he 
was  there  ;  he  did  not  answer,  but  looked  full 
at  me  with  a  frightened  expression,  and  dropped 
down  the  other  side  of  the  wall  and  dis- 
appeared. Never  doubting  but  that  it  was 
some  boyish  trick,  I  called  a  servant  to  tell 
him  to  come  to  me,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  was 
to  be  found,  though  there  was  no  screen  or 
place  of  concealment.  I  myself  searched  with 
the  same  result.  As  I  sat  still  wondering 
where  and  how  he  had  so  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, a  cab  drove  up  with  H.  in  an  almost 
unconscious  state,  brought  home  by  a  friend 
and  schoolfellow,  who  said  that  during  a  dic- 
tation lesson  he  had  suddenly  fallen  backward 
over  his  seat,  calling  out  in  a  shrill  voice, 
'Mamma  will  know,'  and  becoming  insen- 
sible. He  was  ill  that  day,  prostrate  the  next ; 
but  our  doctor  could  not  account  for  the  attack, 
nor  did  anything  follow  to  throw  any  light  on  his 


appearance  to  me.  That  the  time  of  his  at- 
tack exactly  corresponded  with  that  at  which  I 
saw  his  figure,  was  proved  both  by  his  master 
and  classmates." 

The  Reverend  H.  Swithinbank,  eldest 
son  of  the  writer  of  the  above,  explains 
that  the  point  at  which  the  figure  was 
seen  was  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
house  (situated  in  Summerhill  Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne)  and  the  school,  but 
that  "  no  animal  but  a  bird  could  come 
direct  that  way,"  and  that  the  walking 
distance  between  the  two  places  was 
nearly  a  mile.  He  describes  his  brother 
as  of  a  nervous  temperament,  but  his 
mother  as  just  the  opposite,  a  calm 
person,  who  has  never  in  her  life  had 
any  other  similar  experience. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  following 
case,  from  the  fact  that  the  exciting  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  Agent  was 
not  of  pain  or  danger,  but  only  of  strong 
momentary  surprise  and  shock.  The 
account  is  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Roberts, 
10  Exchange  Street,  Cheetham,  Man- 
chester, who  is  personally  known  to  one 
of  us. 

"  When  I  was  an  apprentice  in  a  draper}'  es- 
tablishment, I  used  to  go  to  dinner  at  12  and 
return  at  12.30.  My  employer  was  very  strict 
and  hot-tempered,  which  made  me  anxious  to 
avoid  his  displeasure.  The  shop  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Castle  Street  and  Rating  Row,  Beau- 
maris, and  I  lived  in  the  latter  street.  One 
day  I  went  home  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 
When  I  had  partly  finished  I  looked  at  the 
clock.  To  my  astonishment  it  appeared  that 
the  time  by  the  clock  was  12.30.  I  gave  an  un- 
usual start.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  most 
extraordinary.  I  had  only  half  finished  my 
dinner  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  at  the 
shop.  I  felt  dubious,  so  in  a  few  seconds  had 
another  look,  when  to  my  agreeable  surprise  I 
found  that  I  had  been  mistaken.  It  was  only 
just  turned  12.15.  I  could  never  explain  how 
it  was  that  I  made  the  mistake.  The  error 
gave  me  such  a  shock  for  a  few  minutes  I  felt 
as  if  Something  serious  had  happened,  and  had 
to  make  an   effort  to  shake  off  the  sensation. 

"  I  finished  my  dinner  and  returned  to  bus- 
iness at  12.30.  On  entering  the  shop  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Mrs.  Owen,  my  employer's  wife, 
who  used  to  assist  in  the  business.  She  asked 
me  rather  sternly  where  I  had  been  since  my 
return  from  dinner  ?  I  replied  that  I  had  come 
straight  from  dinner.  A  long  discussion  fol- 
lowed which  brought  out  the  following  facts. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  my 
actually  entering  the  shop  {i.e.  at  about  12.15) 
I  was  seen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  and  a 
well-known  customer,  a  Mrs.  Jones,  to  walk 
into  the  shop,  go  behind  the  counter,  and  place 
my  hat  on  the  peg.  As  I  was  going  behind 
the  counter  Mrs.  Owen  remarked,  with  the  in- 
tention that  I  should  hear,  '  that  I  had  arrived 
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now  that  I  was  not  wanted.'  This  remark  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes  pre- 
vious a  customer  was  in  the  shop  in  want  of  an 
article  which  belonged  to  the  stock  under  my 
charge,  and  which  could  not  be  found  in  my 
absence.  As  soon  as  this  customer  left  I  was 
seen  to  enter  the  shop.  It  was  observed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Jones,  that  I  did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  remark  made.  In 
fact  I  looked  quite  absent-minded  and  vague. 
Immediately  after  putting  my  hat  on  the  peg  I 
returned  to  the  same  spot,  put  my  hat  on  again, 
and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  still  looking  in  a  very 
ni)'Sterious  manner,  which  incensed  one  of  the 
parties,  I  think  Mrs.  Owen,  to  say,  '  that  my 
behavior  was  very  odd,  and  she  wondered 
where  I  was  off  to.'  I  of  course  contradicted 
these  statements,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
that  I  could  not  have  eaten  my  dinner  and  re- 
turned in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  nothing,  and  during  our  discus- 
sion the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Jones  came  into 
the  shop  again,  and  was  appealed  to  at  once  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen.  She  corroborated  every 
word  of  their  account,  and  added  that  she  saw 
me  coming  down  Rating  Row  when  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shop  ;  that  she  was  only  a 
step  or  two  behind  me,  and  entered  the  shop 
in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Owen's  remark  about  my 
coming  too  late.  These  three  persons  gave 
their  statement  of  the  affair  quite  independent- 
ly of  each  other.  There  was  no  other  person 
near  my  age  in  the  Owens'  employment, 
and  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
my  form  had  been  seen  by  them  and  by  Mrs. 
Jones.  They  would  not  believe  my  story  till  my 
aunt,  who  had  dined  with  me,  said  positively 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  table  before  my  time 
was  up.  You  will  no  doubt  notice  the  coinci- 
dence. At  the  moment  when  I  felt,  with  a 
startling  sensation,  that  I  ought  to  be  at  the 
shop,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  I  should  be  there,  I  ap- 
peared to  them,  looking,  as  they  said,  '  as  if 
in  a  dream  or  in  a  state  of   somnambulism.'  " 

Of  a  Still  rarer  type  is  the  next  ac- 
count, where  an  impression,  though  un- 
mistakably produced,  was  only  physical- 
ly felt,  and  not  understood  by  the  Per- 
cipient. It  has  been  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  our  friend,  Mr.  F.  Corder,  a 
gentleman  of  very  high  reputation  in  the 
musical  world. 
•"  On  July  8,  1882,  my  wife  went  to  London 


to  have  an  operation  (which  we  both  believed 
to  be  a  slight  one)  performed  on  her  eyes  by 
the  late  Mr.  Critchett.  The  appointment  was 
for  1.30,  and,  knowing  from  long  previous  ex- 
perience the  close  sympathy  of  our  minds, 
about  that  time  I,  at  Brighton,  got  rather  fid- 
gety, and  was  much  relieved  —  and  perhaps  a 
little  surprised  and  disappointed  —  at  not  feel- 
ing any  decided  sensation  which  I  could  con- 
strue as  sympathetic.  Taking  it  therefore  for 
granted  that  all  was  well,  I  went  out  at  2.45  to 
conduct  my  concert  at  the  Aquarium,  expect- 
ing to  find  theie  a  telegram,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged, to  say  that  all  was  well.  On  my  way 
I  stopped,  as  usual,  to  compare  my  watch  with 
the  big  clock  outside  Lawson's,  the  clock- 
maker's.  At  that  instant  I  felt  my  eyes  flood- 
ed with  water,  just  as  when  a  chill  wind  gives 
one  a  sudden  cold  in  the  eyes,  though  it  was  a 
hot  still  summer's  day.  The  affection  was  so 
unusual  and  startling  that  my  attention  could 
not  but  be  strongly  directed  to  it ;  yet,  the  time 
being  then  eleven  minutes  to  three,  I  was  sure  it 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife's  oper- 
ation, and  as  it  continued  for  some  little  time, 
thought  I  must  have  taken  cold.  However,  it 
passed  off,  and  the  concert  immediately  after- 
ward put  it  out  of  my  mind.  At  4.0  I  received  a 
telegram  from  my  wife,  '  All  well  over.  A 
great  success,'  and  this  quite  took  away  all 
anxiety.  But  on  going  to  town  in  the  evening, 
I  found  her  in  a  terrible  state  of  nervous  pros- 
tration ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  operation, 
though  marvellously  successful,  had  been  of  a 
very  severe  character.  Quite  accidentally  it 
came  out  that  it  was  not  till  2.30  that  Mrs. 
Corder  entered  the  operating  room,  and  that 
the  operation  commenced  after  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  an  anaesthetic,  at  about  ten  min- 
utes to  three,  as  near  as  we   could  calculate." 

Exigences  of  space  compel  us  here  to 
break  off  our  classification — to  be  re- 
sumed at  an  early  date  by  the  discussion 
of  the  family  of  cases,  logically  last  on 
our  list,  where /^^//^  the  parties  concerned 
are  in  a  state  to  some  extent  abnormal. 
And  we  shall  conclude  with  a  consider- 
ation of  some  objections,  general  and 
particular,  which  we  must  expect  to  pass 
through  our  readers'  minds  in  much  the 
same  order  as,  upon  our  first  introduc- 
tion to  these  subjects,  they  passed 
through  our  own. — For/nightly  Review. 
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To  the  north  of  Mexico,  and  south  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  lies  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico — a  region  which  was  re- 
peatedly explored  during  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Spanish  adventurers,  from 
whose  account  of  it  the  Viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico was  encouraged  to  send  an  expedi- 


tion into  the  country  in  1599.  The 
Spaniards  found  there  a  peaceable  tribe 
of  Indians,  living  in  villages  and  culti- 
vating the  soil.  Pueblo — their  name 
for  a  town — gained  for  them  the  name 
of  Pueblo  Indians  ;  but  they  are  pre- 
sumably descended  from  the  Aztecs,  who 
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once  inhabited  the  whole  region,  and 
whose  ruined  villages  and  temples  are 
still  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Sev- 
eral forts  and  colonies  were  successfully 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Jes- 
uit priests  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition also  established  missions  near 
many  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  con- 
verted numbers  of  the  people  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Most  of  the 
present  Mexican  towns  here  originated 
with  these  mission  churches,  which  soon 
gathered  habitations  round  them.  The 
capital  of  the  territory,  Santa  Fe,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
some  old  Indian  buildings  found  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  this  account  it  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  new-comers  encouraged 
the  Pueblos  to  continue  in  their  villages, 
and  even  to  build  new  ones  ;  but  they 
otherwise  treated  them  as  slaves,  com- 
pelling them  to  work  in  the  gold,  silver, 
.and  turquoise  mines  that  were  discover- 
ed in  the  country.  After  eighty  years 
of  oppression,  indeed,  the  patient  Pue- 
blos rebelled  ;  they  drove  away  the  in- 
terlopers and  had  their  own  v/ay  for 
some  eighteen  years,  but  in  1695  the 
Spaniards  returned  and  took  possession 
of  New  Mexico  once  more.  They  now 
treated  the  Indians  rather  better,  but 
all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country  being  in  their  own  hands,  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  keep  the  Pueblos  and 
the  Mexican  half-breeds,  who  formed 
the  mass  of  the  population,  in  virtual 
servitude.  These  wretched  peons,  as 
they  are  called,  were  perpetually  in  debt 
to  the  Spanish  proprietors  and  obliged 
to  make  up  for  their  insolvency  by  in- 
cessant and  hopeless  toil  on  the  lands  of 
their  creditors.  When  Mexico  was  de- 
clared a  Republic.  New  Mexico  formed 
part  of  it,  and  was  governed  under  its 
laws,  until  the  American  war  with  Mex- 
ico began,  and  the  United  States' 
troops  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
1847.  The  Pueblo  Indians  then  received 
grants  of  the  land  surrounding  their  vil- 
lages from  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment, and  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  was  improved,  although  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  the  Spanish  land- 
owners keep  the  poorer  Mexican  peas- 
ants in  the  condition  of  peons  still. 
There  are  yet  in  the  country  some  old 
Spanish  families  who  lay  claims  to  pure 


Castilian  descent,  and  are  very  proud, 
while  even  Mexicans  of  the  belter  class 
hold  their  heads  high  and  profess  great 
unconcern,  and  even  contempt,  toward 
the  Americans  and  their  institutions. 
The  oldest  family  of  all,  however,  is 
more  simple  and  more  affable.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  do  not  give  themselves 
many  airs,  although  they  are  the  descen- 
dants of  an  ancient  race,  among  whose 
ruined  homes  they  have  built  iheir  own 
already  venerable  villages.  They  are  in 
some  ways  less  barbarous  than  the  Mex- 
icans, and  certainly  more  pious,  although 
they  still  cling  with  one  hand  to  many 
of  their  old  superstitions.  Here  the 
Jesuit  priests  have  shown  great  discrim- 
ination— they  have  grafted  Roman  Cath- 
olic festivals  on  to  some  of  the  old  Ind- 
ian holy  days.  For  instance,  at  the 
Pueblo  of  Taos,  which  is  the  best  pre- 
served, and  probably  the  oldest  town  still 
inhabited  in  New  Mexico,  the  Indians 
hold  a  grand  festival  on  St.  Jerome's 
Day,  a  day  which  is,  however,  further 
hallowed  by  some  memory  of  Montezu- 
ma !  This  festival  is  widely  renowed, 
and  many  other  Indians  as  well  as  Mex- 
icans from  the  neighorhood  flock  to  take 
part  in  it.  Even  some  few  of  the  Apa- 
ches and  Navajos  tribes  of  a  more  wan- 
dering and  warlike  character,  inhabiting 
other  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
visit  Taos  for  the  festival,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  "on  the  war-path,"  and 
are  at  peace  with  the  whites  and  the 
Pueblos. 

This  year  the  fame  of  the  Taos  fes- 
tival spread  even  to  Colorada,  and  so 
it  happened  that,  from  a  little  bran-new 
western  town,  where  we  have  all  the 
latest  American  improvements, and  speak 
a  good  deal  of  "  progress,"  we  deter- 
mined to  go  down  into  this  strange  re- 
gion, near  us  and  yet  so  far,  so  full  of 
old  monuments,  old  memories,  old 
ideas. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  railway,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Colorado,  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Line,  runs  within  thirty 
miles  of  Taos,  and  much  nearer  to  some 
of  the  other  Pueblos.  This  simplified  the 
first  stage  of  our  journey,  and  a  private 
sleeping-car,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
stock  of  provisions,  made  us  indepen- 
dent of  the  miserable  accommodation  the 
country  affords.  The  scenery  of  North- 
ern   New    Mexico     resembles    that    of 
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Southern  Colorado  ;  there  are  the  same 
deep  grassy  basins,  once  filled  by  great 
lakes,  the  same  mesas  or  table  lands, 
covered  with  the  low  pifion-fir  or  the 
sage-brush,  and  bounded  by  ranges  of 
glorious  mountains,  the  same  deep  can- 
ons or  gorges  and  narrow  mountain 
passes.  Ascending  and  descending, 
over  passes  and  plains,  we  reached,  af- 
ter twenty  hours  of  travel,  the  small 
station  of  Embudo,  in  a  ravine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Here, 
as  there  was  absolutely  no  accommoda- 
tion, our  car  was  shunted  into  a  siding, 
and  we  slept  in  it. 

A  friend,  who  knew  the  country,  had 
with  difficulty  persuaded  a  Mexican  in 
Taos  to  send  conveyances  to  meet  us  at 
Embudo  ;  so,  early  next  morning,  the 
party  was  stowed  away  in  a  variety  of 
rickety  wagons  and  buggies,  and  started 
on  a  thirty-mile  drive.  At  first,  having 
but  just  turned  our  backs  on  the  prosaic 
railway  station,  and  becoming  aware  that 
our  harness  was  rotten  and  our  horses 
balky,  we  "  disremembered,'  as  they 
say  in  New  England,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  expedition.  The  road  be- 
fore us  was  indescribably  stony  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  though  it  wound  by  the 
banks  of  the  green  Rio  Grande  torrent, 
it  was  hemmed  in  by  arid  brown  hills, 
scantily  covered  with  sage-brush  and 
cactus,  and  strewn  with  volcanic  rocks. 
Here  the  sun  baked  pitilessly  down,  and 
we  fancied  ourselves  in  a  desert,  until  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  some  Mexican 
settlements  in  sight.  These  strange, 
mud-colored  houses  are  usually  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  or  half  a  square, 
the  door  and  windows  all  opening  into 
an  inner  court,  the  outer  walls  presenting 
a  dead.blank.  They  are  rarely  more  than 
one  story  high  and  have  fiat  roofs,  on 
which  the  long  grass  waves  undisturbed. 
The  dull  hue  of  the  adobe,  or  unbaked 
brick,  of  which  they  are  built  makes  a 
harmony  with  the  brown  hills  and  the 
dry  prairie  grass,  but  a  contrast  comes 
in  with  the  strings  of  vivid  red  peppers 
that  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  and 
the  fresh  green  orchards  that  surround 
them.  From  one  of  these  houses  a  wom- 
an, wearing  the  usual  gay  pink  cotton 
dress  and  with  a  white  ' '  serape' '  or  man- 
tilla, draped  on  her  head,  ran  out  to  see 
us  pass.  Taking  a  cigarette  from  her 
lips  she  cried  out  "  that  we  should  pay 


toll""  for  passing  before  her  house! 
No  one  felt  called  upon  to  make  use  of 
their  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish  upon 
this  occasion,  though  all  th'e  party  had 
been  studying  it  hard  during  the  past 
iew  days.  After  our  weary  mules  and 
horses  had  dragged  us  up  and  down 
through  two  deep  and  dry  ravines,  we 
reached  at  last  the  top  of  a  broad  mesa, 
swept  by  a  refreshing  breeze  and  com- 
manding a  generous  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Below  us  wound  the 
deep  caiion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  cutting 
a  dark,  mysterious  line  right  through  the 
sunlit  prairie.  Here  and  there  the  flats 
were  broken  by  strangely-shaped  peaks 
and  bluffs,  or  by  other  mesas  covered 
with  glossy  fir-woods.  Tar  away  the 
whole  was  bounded  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, luminous  and  blue.  At  the  foot 
of  a  nearer  range  to  the  northeast  a  gray 
outline  was  pointed  out  as  the  Mexican 
town  of  Taos,  the  longed-for  end  of  our 
journey.  It  seemed  close  at  hand,  yet 
with  all  the  weary  horses  could  do,  it 
was  dusk  when  we  entered  the  silent, 
empty  streets.  A  town  that  suggested 
Egypt  or  Algiers,  in  the  midst  of  a  land- 
scape which  vividly  recalled  Colorado 
— how  strange  it  seemed  I  At  first  all 
the  houses  turned  blank  mud  walls  on 
us,  and  when  a  cottage  with  a  gabled 
roof  came  in  sight  v/e  felt  startled.  The 
cottage  stood  by  a  lofty  old  stone 
church,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  new 
parsonage,  built-  by  the  parish  priest, 
who,  like  many  of  the  clergy  in  New 
Mexico,  is  a  Frenchman.  In  the  public 
the  adobe  houses  presented  a  more  live- 
ly appearance,  having  their  doors  and 
windows  opening  on  to  the  square  and 
shaded  by  low  verandas.  Here  stood 
the  inn,  a  building  with  huge,  disconso- 
late-looking rooms,  backed  by  a  network 
of  walled  courtyards,  which  seemed  of 
no  particular  use.  The  house  was  very 
full,  and  only  two  rooms,  enormous  in- 
deed, and  full  of  big  bedsteads,  were 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
party  of  thirteen.  The  landlord  was  an 
American,  but  his  wife-  was  Mexican, 
and  so  were  his  servants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  anomalous  French  man- 
cook,  who  in  spite  of  his  nationality 
never  gave  us  anything  fit  to  eat.  The 
best  thing  about  that  inn,  as  about  other 
Mexican  dwellings,  was  the  flat  roof, 
whereon  one  could  climb,  and,  standing 
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on  the  soft  grass,  watch  the  sun  set  and 
the  moon  rise  across  the  prairie. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  to  a 
ball  in  a  house  near  by,  where  the  better 
part  of  the  Mexican  population  was  as- 
sembled. The  ball-room  was  a  long  low 
apartment,  smelling  like  a  cellar.  The 
behavior  of  the  guests  was  dreary  in  the 
extreme.  Most  of  them  sat  round  the 
room  on  benches,  and  looked  coldly  at 
us  when  we  joined  them.  Few  of  them 
were  good-looking  ;  and  especially 
among  the  women  there  was  a  predom- 
inance of  sallow  complexions,  heavy 
features,  dull,  black  eyes,  apathetic  ex- 
pressions. Not  a  spark  of  the  vivacity 
attributed  to  Southern  races  was  visible. 
There  was  scarcely  any  picturesque  cos- 
tume, most  of  the  women  wearing  un- 
gainly imitations  of  antiquated  French 
fashions,  and  crude,  inharmonious 
colors.  The  dancing  was  in  the  same 
style  as  the  dress,  and  they  did  not  per- 
form anything  national  or  characteristic. 
Partners  spoke  little  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  gentleman 
discharged  his  social  duties  by  bringing 
the  lady  a  little  figure  of  colored  sugar. 
We  left  the  baile^  disappointed  ;  but 
we  were  subsequently  assured  on  good 
authority  that  our  presence  alone  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  dulness,  the  stiff- 
ness, the  want  of  "  local  color."  Not 
only  do  they  resent  being  looked  at,  and 
by  Americans  especially,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  etiquette  never  to 
have  any  "  larks  "  when  a  stranger  is 
present.  If  we  could  go  back  and  peep 
in  at  the  window,  it  was  affirmed,  we 
should  behold  a  very  different  scene. 
As  it  was,  our  impression  of  the  mid- 
dle-class Mexicans  remained  uninterest- 
ing. There  were  prettier  faces,  livelier 
and  more  kindly  manners  among  the 
Mexican  peasants  and  the  Indians, 
whose  pretty  ways  and  vivacious  ex- 
pressions often  recalled  those  of  the 
Italian  peasants.  The  day  of  the  festi- 
val rose  bright  and  cloudless.  In  the 
square,  a  scramble  began  early  in  the 
morning  for  seats  in  the  wagons  that 
were  starting  for  the  Indian  Pueblo,  four 
miles  off  ;  and  as  we  jolted  over  the 
prairie,  we  overtook  crowds  of  holiday- 
makers  on  every  side.  The  lonely  plain 
was  all  at  once  alive  with  people  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  have  sprung  up 
from    the    prairie-grass.     And    what   a 


motley  assemblage  !  Mexican  families 
in  covered  wagons,  the  women  gor- 
geously dressed  out  and  carrying  Japan- 
ese parasols  ;  Mexican  youths  dashing 
recklessly  along  on  fiery  broucho  ponies  ; 
Mexican  peasants  on  foot  ;  and  here 
and  there  an  Indian  ^^r(f  de  famille  rid- 
ing proudly  and  silently  in  front  of  his 
squaw,  who  follows  on  an  inferior 
horse,  with  one  papoose  tied  on  her 
back,  and  two  more  in  her  arms.  Now, 
there  are  more  Indians  mingling  with 
the  crowd — we  are  entering  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos.  First  we  pass  the  ruined 
church,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  bombard- 
ed by  the  Americans  in  1847  ;  next,  on 
the  right,  is  the  little  new  whitewashed 
church,  and  on  its  roof  sits  an  Indian 
in  a  red  blanket,  beating  with  a  stone 
the  sheet  of  copper  that  hangs  above  the 
door  ;  he  is  calling  people  to  worship. 
Soon  the  crowd  collects  in  an  open 
space  before  the  principal  building  of 
the  Pueblo,  on  the  north  bank  of  a 
small,  clear  stream.  Just  beyond  the 
village,  this  stream  is  shaded  by  a  mag- 
nificant  grove — supposed  to  be  the 
sacred  grove — of  cottonwood  trees. 
Autumn  has  now  changed  their  green 
leaves  to  flames  of  red  and  gold,  that 
blaze  against  the  blue  mountain-slope 
rising  close  behind  them.  This  is  the 
unchanging  background  ;  in  the  fore- 
ground, under  the  shadows  of  the  old 
buildings,  the  picture  shifts  and  changes 
all  through  the  brilliant,  burning 
autumn  day.  The  Pueblo  of  Taos  has 
two  adobe  buildings,  the  larger  to  the 
north,  and  the  smaller  to  the  south  of 
the  stream.  They  are  very  much  alike, 
but  the  larger  and  older  of  the  two  is 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  It  prob- 
ably began  as  a  small  hut,  built  by  the 
founders  of  the  settlement — who  knows 
how  long  ago  ?  It  was  enlarged,  as  the 
tribe  increased,  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
huge  pile,  four  or  five  stories  high,  each 
new  story  being  built  a  little  smaller  and 
further  back  than  the  last,  so  as  to 
leave  in  front  of  the  building  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  or  steps,  narrowing  as 
they  ascend.  Each  separate  terrace, 
again,  has  been  raised  or  depressed  here 
and  there,  so  that  the  ^niwt  fagade  pre- 
sents the  strangest  and  most  irregular 
appearance  imaginable.  Inside,  the 
whole   building   is   honeycombed    with 
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small  rooms  generally  built  in  separate 
couples,  which  have  no  communication 
with  other  rooms.  There  are  no  regular 
entrance  doors,  although  some  tiny 
doors,  and  a  few  windows,  open  from 
the  upper  walls  on  to  the  terraces.  But 
the  most  usual  mode  of  ingress  is  by 
trap-doors  which  open  on  the  terraces, 
and  whence  the  steepest  of  ladders  de- 
scend into  the  rooms  below.  A  very 
lattice-work  of  ladders  hanging  on  the 
outer  walls  lead  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  terraces  and  so  on  to  the  topmost 
ones.  As  the  ladders  are  all  very  steep 
and  rickety,  and  the  terraces  only  pro- 
tected by  low  copings  of  mud,  the  proc- 
ess of  gaining  access  to  the  building 
seems  perilous  and  fatiguing  to  the  un- 
initiated. As  for  the  inhabitants — old 
men,  two  -year-old  babies,  women,  and 
girls  laden  with  heavy  burdens,  are 
crawling,  climbing,  and  skipping  up  and 
down  the  ladders  all  day  long,  and  brill- 
iant patches  of  color  they  make,  cling- 
ing to  the  brown  walls.  I  shall  always 
remember  seeing,  as  we  drove  into  the 
square,  a  solitary  Indian  standing 
motionless  on  the  topmost  wall  of  the 
Pueblo,  his  tall  figure  draped  in  a  red 
blanket  and  backed  by  the  intense  blue 
sky.  Groups  were  already  beginning 
to  assemble  on  the  terraces  below,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  the  whole  facade  was  a 
mass  of  moving  forms  and  brilliant 
colors  ;  Indians  in  every  shade  of  plain 
or  striped  blankets,  and  Mexican  women 
in  gay  cotton  dresses  and  white 
"  serapes. " 

Before  the  festivities  began,  the  al- 
cade,  or  chief  of  that  year — for  a  new 
chief  is  elected  every  year  by  general 
vote  in  the  Pueblo — asked  us  to  visit 
him.  A  plunge  through  a  trap-door 
and  down  a  ladder  brought  us  into  a 
small  room,  where  a  very  pretty  Indian 
girl,  the  chief's  wife,  met  us  and  led  us 
to  the  inner  room  in  which  the  chief 
was- sitting.  Chief  though  he  was,  his 
appearance  was  far  less  imposing  and 
dignified  than  that  of  many  other  men 
ia  the  tribe  ;  his  fat  figure,  clad  in  a 
dirty  cotton  shirt  and  brown  blanket, 
his  face  marked  with  small-pox,  and  his 
lack- lustre  eyes,  made  up  as  unprepos- 
sessing a  whole  as  can  be  imagined, 
lie  seemed  glad  to  see  the  white  people 
and  showed  us  some  curious  old  sacred 
paintings,     which     had     been     in   his 


family,  he  said,  for  centuries.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  asking  us  for 
money,  and  it  was  said  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  tribe  who  would  do  so  ! 

This  un-ideal  chief  maintains  the  old 
rules  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  tribe, 
however  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  his  peo- 
ple are  naturally  hard-working,  gentle, 
and  peaceable.  Drunkenness  is  severe- 
ly punished  ;  and  although  they  do 
sometimes  get  drunk — the  proximity  of 
a  Mexican  town  being  too  much  for 
their  morals — they  dare  not  show  them- 
selves openly  at  the  Pueblo  in  that  con- 
dition. The  chief's  rooms,  which  are 
a  pattern  of  all  the  others,  are  almost 
empty  of  furniture,  but  look  a  great 
deal  cleaner  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
them.  A  broad  shelf  of  adobe,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall  and  covered  with 
skins,  serves  for  bench  and  bedstead 
alike  ;  a  few  household  utensils  of  cop- 
per and  iron,  and  some  old  Aztec  pot- 
teries, hang  or  stand  in  niches  ;  two  flat 
stones  for  grinding  corn  occupy  one 
corner.  A  circle  of  stones  on  the  floor 
marks  the  fire-place,  for  all  the  ovens 
are  out  of  doors,  on  the  ground  near 
the  house — queer  round-shaped  mud 
contrivances,  like  huge  kennels.  The 
chief's  wife  wore  a  lovely  old  necklace 
of  silver  and  coral,  but  her  ideas — or 
her  husband's — on  the  question  of  price 
were  too  lofty,  and  we  went  to  try  our 
lucK  elsewhere.  Among  the  crowd  out- 
side, many  of  the  Indians  wore  beauti- 
ful and  curious  things.  The  Apaches 
especially — who  were  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Pueblos  by  their  more 
spirited,  not  to  say  fierce,  expression, 
and  a  certain  style  of  riding — seemed  to 
have  put  on  all  their  best  things  for  the 
party.  Though  they  came  from  so  far, 
they  wore  the  most  gorgeously  beaded 
and  embroidered  buck-skin  jackets  and 
moccasins.  It  was  always  the  men, 
too,  who  displayed  the  finery.  By  this, 
one  could  distinguish  them  from  the 
women  —a  hard  matter  otherwise,  as 
their  long  black  hair  cut  square  on  the 
forehead,  their  moccasins  and  leggings, 
and  ihefr  blankets  wrapped  round  the 
shoulders,  give  them  a  puzzling  similar- 
ity of  appearance.  The  only  differ- 
ences are,  that  the  poor  squaws  wear  an 
assemblage  of  ancient  rags  under  their 
blankets  (whereas  the  braves  generally 
adopt   the   modern   cotton    shirt),   that 
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their  leggings  and  moccasins  are  of  a 
remarkable  and  snowy  whiteness,  that 
they  have  the  most  uncomfortable  sad- 
dles— on  which  they  sit  astride — and  the 
worst  horses.  They  also  carry  all  the 
bundles  and  papooses.  The  younger 
ones  among  these  patient  creatures  often 
seem  bright  and  vivacious,  but  the  older 
ones  generally  wear  a  dull,  oppressed 
air,  and  their  black  eyes  have  a  puz- 
zled, questioning  look,  as  if  they  were 
weary  of  trying  to  express  themselves 
in  broken  Spanish.  The  Indians  speak 
this  language  with  the  whites  and  the 
foreign  tribes,  but  the  women  know  it 
very  imperfectly  ;  and  among  them- 
selves, each  tribe  speaks  its  own  lan- 
guage. Every  tribe,  too,  has  its  own 
special  industry.  The  Pueblos  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  fulfil  the  Scriptures  to 
the  letter,  by  making  their  "  oxen  tread 
out  the  corn."  The  Apaches  make 
splendid  baskets,  ornamenting  them 
with  pretty  designs  in  various  colors. 
But  the  Navajos  are  the  truly  artistic 
tribe  ;  they  make  the  pottery,  the  water- 
proof blankets,  which  for  design,  color, 
and  quality  are  prized  throughout  the 
West  ;  and  they  hammer  out  the  silver 
bangles  and  other  trinkets  of  which  the 
Indian  women  are  so  fond.  Wandering 
among  the  crowd  and  fastening  upon 
any  of  the  braves  or  squaws,  who  seemed 
to  have  promising  ornaments,  we  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  scraping  together  a 
collection  of  "  curios."  One  man,  per- 
ceiving us  to  be  good  customers,  drag- 
ged his  squaw  from  her  house,  and 
made  her  give  up  all  her  trinkets  ; 
another  squaw  was  luckier,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  her  necklace  when  she 
begged  her  lord  and  master  not  to  sell 
it.  Most  of  the  braves^  however,  could 
not  resist  the  thought  of  the  whiskey 
those  shining  dollars  represented  ;  and 
especially  among  the  Apaches  (who  are 
in  no  degree  restricted  from  getting 
drunk,  as  are  the  Pueblos,  by  fears  of 
punishment),  I  am  afraid  the  poor 
squaws*  trinkets  mostly  melted  into 
drink.  The  Indians  are  abundantly 
aware  of  the  value  of  money,  and  were 
mostly  indifferent  to  the  articles  we  had 
brought  to  "  trade  "  with  them.  To  be 
sure,  a  fine  trade  might  have  been  done 
in  umbrellas,  but  nobody  had  foreseen 
this.  Beaded  jackets  and  Navajo  blan- 
kets were  not  to  be  obtained,  the  male 
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owners  arming  themselves  with  indiffer- 
ence and  refusing  to  part  with  them. 
We  tried  to  console  ourselves  with  large 
pieces  of  turquoise-stone — probably  dug 
by  the  Indians  long  ago  from  the  mine 
at  Santa  Fe,  where  they  worked  as 
slaves — and  worn  as  charms  ever  since. 
One  old  squaw  took  an  unconscious 
revenge  for  the  depredations  practised 
on  her  sisters.  Seizing  hold  of  the 
bangles  I  had  just  bought  and  slipped 
on  to  my  wrist,  she  looked  at  them  ad- 
miringly, and  peering  into  my  face, 
made  the  usual  curt  inquiry,  ' '  Cuanto 
quiere  .?" — How  much  do  you  want  ? 

During  the  first  part  of  the  morning, 
a  service  took  place  in  the  little  church, 
numbers  of  Indians  and  Mexicans 
piously  assisting.  Within,  the  congre- 
gation knelt  upon  the  sandy  floor  and 
bowed  before  the  host  ;  above,  on  the 
roof,  the  Indian  beat  louder  on  his 
sheet  of  copper  ;  outsids  the  door, 
enthusiastic  natives  fired  off  their  guns 
freely,  reminding  one  of  the  way  little 
boys  at  an  Italian  "  festa  "  fire  off  their 
mock  cannon.  But  all  the  while  a  band 
of  Mexican  youths,  numbering  thirty  or 
forty,  were  tearing  up  and  down  the 
square,  spurring  their  brave  ponies' 
bloody  sides,  and  endangering  the  safe- 
ty of  pedestrians.  Amid  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  these  stampedes,  one 
could  see  a  miserable  chicken  held  aloft 
by  the  foremost  rider.  Clearly,  the  game 
was  to  try  and  catch  hold,  while  in  full 
gallop,  of  this  wretched  bird,  which  was 
torn  limb  from  limb  in  a  few  minutes 
among  the  contending  riders.  In  many 
ways,  indeed,  these  Mexicans  appeared 
more  uncivilized  and  barbarous  than  the 
Indians.  Another  of  their  ideas  was  to 
fasten  a  live  sheep  by  its  legs  to  the  top 
of  a  greased  pole  which  the  Indians  had 
erected  in  the  square.  There  hung  the 
poor  creature,  an  object  of  torture  to  hu- 
mane spectators,  waiting  to  be  climbed 
for  among  the  other  prizes,  which  con- 
sisted of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
pole  was  not  climbed  till  sundown, 
when  the  sheep  came  down  alive — and 
actually  survived  the  festival  ! 

These  same  Mexican  riders  proved 
unruly  when  it  was  presently  time  to 
clear  the  square  for  the  foot-races,  the 
great  event  of  the  day.  The  course  was 
kept  clear  by  some  of  the  older  Indians, 
who  paced  to  and  fro,  holding  the  folds 
44 
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of  their  blankets  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  waving  back  the  crowd  with 
branches  of  the  golden-colored  cotton- 
wood.  Soon  the  eager  spectators  on 
the  terraces  of  the  northern  Pueblo 
could  see  a  strange  procession  crossing 
the  river  from  the  south  side.  These 
were  the  runners,  who  are  chosen 
equally  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Pueblos,  and 
with  whom  it  is  etiquette  to  visit  both 
villages  before  and  after  the  race  ;  for 
there  is  a  lively  competition  between 
the  two  places  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
prize  to  the  conquerors  is,  that  the  con- 
quered must  pay  the  ^Driest  during  the 
ensuing  year  ! 

The  runners  advanced  in  two  lines, 
facing  each  other,  and  performing  a  sort 
of  quick  hopping  step.  This  was  called 
a  dance,  but  looked  like  a  simple  jump. 
All  the  while  they  waved  boughs  of 
Cottonwood  over  their  heads,  and  utter- 
ed a  weird,  quavering  cry,  or  whoop. 
Their  tall  and  well-shaped  figures  were 
rather  slender  and  wiry  than  strongly- 
built  ;  but  the  alertness  and  eagerness 
expressed  in  every  muscle  and  feature 
as  they  stood  awaiting  the  signal  to  start, 
and  the  fleet  motion  of  their  bare  limbs 
as  they  flew  like  winged  creatures  down 
the  course,  are  thfngs  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Their  naked  bodies  were 
painted  in  stripes  of  white  and  blue,  or 
brown,  reminding  one  of  the  English 
athlete's  jersey  ;  around  their  loins  they 
wore  tunics  of  bright-colored  cotton, 
trimmed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer,  with  little  bells  or  fringes  of 
brilliant  cottonwood  leaves.  The  sides 
of  their  arms  and  legs  were  adorned 
with  bands  of  downy,  white  and  gray 
feathers,  stuck  to  the  skin  with  pitch. 
More  feathers,  bells,  and  leaves  were 
fastened  in  their  flowing  black  hair  ; 
some  had  diadems  of  long  feathers  stuck 
round  their  foreheads,  others  had  huge 
horns  of  them  behind  their  ears.  Their 
faces  were  painted  with  bands  of  red, 
white,  and  yellow — in  short,  they  wore 
full  dress.  These  young  bucks  were 
placed  in  semicircles,  facing  east  and 
west,  one  at  either  end  of  the  300-yard 
course,  each  circle  having  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  the  rival 
sides.  Now  two  runners,  each  repre- 
senting a  side,  start  from  the  eastward 
circle,  and  before  one  can  see  it,  they 


have  reached  the  winning-line  of  the 
westward  one.  But  as  the  foot  of  the 
foremost  runner  touches  the  line,  one 
of  his  comrades  in  the  westward  circle 
flies  away  down  the  course,  whereas  the 
rival  competitor  here  must  wait  to  start 
till  his  man  gets  in.  And  so  on,  back- 
ward and  forward,  till  every  one  has 
run  in  turn.  Thus  the  man  who  gets 
ahead  in  the  first  race  usually  deter- 
mines the  issue  of  the  whole,  as  the  start 
he  gets  is  carried  forward  by  his  side, 
and  the  rival  runners  seldom  have  time 
to  make  up  the  lost  ground.  Never- 
theless, the  race  is  watched  with  breath- 
less interest,  and  it  is  exciting  to  see  the 
agonized  impatience,  the  quivering 
muscles,  of  the  poor  handicapped  run- 
ners, who  may  not  start  till  the  lagging 
comrade  is  in.  Occasionally  the 
Indians  would  give  vent  to  their  excite- 
ment in  a  whoop,  or  a  Mexican  would 
bolt  across  the  road  on  his  impatient 
horse,  while  the  old  officials  with  their 
branches  waved  back  the  picturesque, 
excited,  surging  crowd.  Once  a 
drunken  Apache  and  a  Pueblo,  eager 
probably  for  the  honor  of  his  side,  got 
to  fighting  right  under  the  shrine  of  red 
boughs,  to  which  the  saint  had  been 
carried  in  procession  at  the  beginning 
of  the  race.  They  were  soon  down  on 
the  ground,  with  finger's  in  each  other's 
scalp  locks,  and  the  Apache  presently 
whipped  out  his  weapons,  but  upon  this 
the  alcalde  had  the  combatants  sepa- 
rated, and  the  Apache  was  subsequently 
observed,  looking  chastened  and  sub- 
dued !  When  the  race  ended,  which  it 
did  in  favor  of  the  southern  Pueblo, 
the  runners  formed  into  lines,  and  set 
up  their  hopping  and  whooping  once 
more,  while  from  the  terraces  all  the 
squaws  flung  loaves  of  black  bread  to 
the  victors,  much  as  other  people  would 
throw  flowers  on  a  like  occasion. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  day  being 
over,  many  spectators  withdrew,  and 
the  Indian  crowd  collected  about  the 
booths,  which  were  now  set  up  on  the 
empty  racecourse  by  Mexican  sellers  of 
fruit,  maize,  and  wheat.  Close  by  one  of 
these  booths  was  a  deep  pit,  protected 
by  a  high  fence  and  furnished  with  a 
ladder  which  led  abruptly  into  the 
depths  below.  Several  other  such  pits 
surrounded  the  Pueblo,  and  we  learned 
that  these  were  the     estufas  or  sacred 
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places  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Here 
the  chief  still  holds  councils  with  his 
braves — here  the  fire  to  Montezuma  used 
to  be  kept  brightly  burning  ;  it  is  even 
affirmed  that  a  few  coals  of  that  fire  are 
still  kept  alive — a  token  of  the  linger- 
ing life  of  the  old  superstitioris.  The 
people  are  very  shy  of  letting  outsiders 
know  anything  about  these  secrets,  and 
seldom  let  any  one  descend  into  the  es- 
tufas,  where  some  very  ancient  and 
curious  frescoes  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Catholic  priests,  however,  feel  as- 
sured that  they  still  cling  in  their  hearts 
to  many  of  the  old  beliefs,  and  tell  how 
the  Indian  youths  may  be  seen  morning 
and  evening  on  the  river  banks,  facing 
the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  and  sing- 
ing a  solemn  chant,  while  they  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  Montezuma. 

The  sight  of  these  mysterious  caverns 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  merry  crowd  in  the  square. 
Groups  of  brown-faced,  bright-eyed 
girls,  in  snowy  moccasins  and  leggings 
and  bright  draperies,  gathered  round  the 
baskets  of  fruit,  or  munched  their 
peaches  contentedly,  leaning  against  the 
queer  old  adobe  ovens  ;  and  in  the  dust 
at  their  feet,  papooses  rolled  about, 
their  small,  wise  faces  painted  with  dabs 


of  vermilion.  Presently  the  groups 
were  stirred  into  greater  animation  by 
the  arrival  of  a  band  of  youths — prob- 
ably the  runners  of  the  morning,  for 
their  bodies  were  still  painted  and  be- 
feathered — but  they  had  blacked  their 
faces  and  presented  a  truly  fiendish  ap- 
pearance. They  skipped  about  like 
imps,  frightening  the  babies,  stealing  the 
Mexican's  wares,  dancing,  singing, 
playing  the  most  fantastic  pranks,  and 
even  making  a  mock  attack  upon  the 
astonished  tourists.  The  square  was 
still  in  a  turmoil  when  we  left  it  at  the 
close  of  this  burning,  bewildering  day, 
taking  with  us  kindly  farewells  from 
some  of  our  acquaintances  among  these 
simple  people.  Poor  souls  !  if  it  be 
indeed  true  that  their  race  is  dying  out, 
they  will  at  any  rate  carry  safely  with 
them  to  the  grave  their  mysteries  and 
their  traditions.  Yet,  looking  back  at 
the  untiring,  eager  crowd,  beside  the 
brown  terraced  building,  with  its  glori- 
ous background  of  mountain,  wood,  and 
sky,  it  seemed  hard  to  think  that  in  a 
short  time — short  compared  with  the 
centuries  it  has  seen — that  strange  old 
pile  may  be  nothing  but  a  ruin,  to  mark 
the  burying-place  of  the  last  sons  of  the 
soil. 
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(a  fragment.) 
BY    LADY    LINDSAY    (OF    BALCARRES). 


September  6th,  18 — .  I  am  fifty  years 
old  to-day.  I  have  toiled  onward 
through  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  al- 
lotted threescore  and  ten  we  call  the 
span  of  human  life  ;  I  am  ready  to  stay 
or  to  go,  as  it  may  please  the  Lord. 

Janet  came  to  my  room  early  this 
morning,  and,  taking  her  stand  at  the 
door,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  she  eyed 
me  in  kindly  condescension. 

"  Awell,  Mistress  Dairsie,"  she  said, 
"  and  fifty's  a  long  age,  ay,  an  awfu' 
long  age." 

"  So  it  is,  Janet,"  I  replied  as  cheer- 
fully as  I  could  ;  "  I  wish  I  had  made 
better  use  of  my  time,  and  of  the  days  I 
have  spent  in  this  world,  which  is  but  a 
preparation,  after  all." 


"  Hootakins,  Miss,  and  dinna  fash 
yersel'.  Ye' re  a  gude  leddy,  and  ye've 
been  a  humble  one  to  the  poor  ;  and  as 
for  the  bit  burdens  on  yer  ain  con- 
science, we're  all  of  us  miserable  sinners 
at  the  best,  and  nae  mistake." 

Birthdays  are  delightful  in  early  youth. 
They  come  to  us  laden  with  cakes,  and 
presents,  and  good  wishes  ;  each  new 
anniversary  seems  an  additional  advan- 
tage, a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  an  honor 
like  a  school-medal  for  good  conduct  ; 
we  are  so  anxious  to  be  promoted,  so 
eager  to  grow  old  !  But,  in  after-years, 
a  birthday  is,  to  my  thinking,  somewhat 
like  a  bundle  of  ancient  letters  ;  redolent 
of  lavender,  and  faint  perfumes,  it  re- 
calls our  dead  hopes  and  affections  ;  it  is 
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all  scribbled  over  with  the  handwriting 
of  those  dear  ones  who  have  passed 
away  ;  the  words  are  fresh,  so  is  the 
pain  at  our  hearts — only  the  ink  is  yel- 
low, only  the  happy  time  has  faded.    .   .   . 

I  put  on  my  bonnet  after  breakfast, 
and  strolled  out.  I  could  not  endure 
to  remain  indoors  to-day  ;  the  room 
seemed  full  of  eager,  restless  thoughts 
that  took  shape  and  danced  before  me 
in  wild  phantasmagoria.  I  am  afraid  I 
allowed  myself  to  brood  upon  the  dreari- 
ness of  my  lonely  life,  my  monotonous 
days  and  my  dull  colorless  future  ;  I 
am  afraid  I  began  to  feel  discontented. 
Satan  has  such  a  cunning  trick  of  using 
the  best  side  of  our  natures  as  sheep's 
clothing  in  which  to  array  himself,  and 
seize  us  unawares  ;  for,  surely,  it  was 
no  wrong  to  turn  back  for  awhile  to  the 
happiness  of  my  youth,  and  dream  and 
ponder  lovingly  over  sweet  times  that 
were  bestowed  on  me,  though  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past  made  the  present 
seem  the  darker,  and  my  former  bless- 
ings caused  my  present  troubles  to  ap- 
pear the  greater. 

I  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  sat 
down  in  my  favorite  sheltered  nook 
among  the  rocks.  The  Mill  Farm  lies 
close  to  the  sea,  so  close  indeed  that  at 
high  tide  I  can  throw  a  pebble  from  the 
balcony  of  my  little  parlor  into  the  clear 
blue  water,  while,  in  stormy  weather, 
the  waves  beat  up  against  the  wall  of 
the  garden,  and  our  window-panes  are 
covered  with  salt  spray.  At  low  tide, 
the  brown  rocks  and  strips  of  wet  sand 
stretch  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
close  to  the  house  there  is  a  big  yellow 
corn-field,  where  the  stooks  are  standing 
already,  and  which,  with  two  or  three 
other  fields,  has  long  since  been  re- 
claimed from  the  grassy  "  links,"  for  the 
Mill  Farm  is  old,  and  land  is  valuable 
hereabout.  I  sit  and  gaze  out  at  the 
blue  Firth,  the  pale  line  of  coast  with 
the  noble  Bass  and  Berwick  Law  in  the 
distance  ;  I  gaze  at  the  harbor  and  piled- 
up  red-roofed  houses  of  the  neighboring 
"  toun  "  (near  to  which  some  brown- 
sailed  boats  are  rocking  at  anchor),  one 
of  the  many  rich  towns  now  devoted  to 
fishing  merely,  but  which,  in  ancient 
smuggling  days,  caused  men  to  compare 
our  somewhat  barren  "  Kingdom  of 
F'ife  "  to  a  russet  cloak  with  a  golden 
fringe.     I  sit  so  still  that  the  seagulls 


come  and  paddle  in  the  shallow  pools 
beside  me,  fearless  of  my  presence. 
The  lapping  waves  of  the  calm  sea  rise 
and  fall  with  gentle  monotonous  sound  ; 
there  is  a  soothing  tranquillity  in  the  air, 
a  balmy  breath  that  is  in  part  a  legacy 
of  summer,  in  part  a  herald  of  autumn. 

Here  I  love  to  dream  alone,  the  last 
relic  of  the  elder  house  of  Dairsie,  a 
house  that  for  numberless  generations 
prospered  in  one  long  unbroken  line. 
There  are  still  living  many  Dairsies  of 
Laddycully,  and  Dairsies  of  Balcombie- 
quhar,  but  they  are  a  poor  lot,  (the 
Lord  forgive  me  !)  and  can  trace  their 
descent  no  farther  back  than  Robert 
Dairsie,  who  fell  at  Bannockburn,  and 
who  was  considered  a  Dairsie  it  is  true, 
but  of  uncertain  lineage.  The  original 
Dairsies  are  of  Norman  extraction,  Guy 
d'Arcy  having  been  the  first  to  run  to 
the  rescue  of  William  the  Conquerer, 
when  he  fell  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  ship 
in  the  very  act  of  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. Guy  picked  up  William,  who 
gave  him  much  gold  and  treasure  in 
consequence,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of 
English  ground.  Guy's  descendants 
afterward  fought  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  settled  in  Fife,  where,  among  other 
great  works,  they  founded  the  Priory  of 
Dairsiemuir. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  good  father  hold- 
ing forth  on  the  ancient  house  of  Dairsie, 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  never  weary. 
1  seem  to  see  him  even  now  before  me. 
in  his  bottle-green  coat,  his  high  satin 
neckcloth  massively  folded  around  his 
slender  throat,  proffering  with  courteous 
grace  the  snuffbox  he  dearly  loved,  or 
tapping  it  with  his  thin  white  fingers,  as 
he  tells  a  racy  story  of  the  "  East 
Neuk."  He  was  wont  to  call  my  mother 
' '  Madam, ' '  and  bowed  to  her  as  respect- 
fully as  though  she  had  been  a  queen. 
For,  in  the  old  days,  we  were  not 
ashamed  of  good  manners,  and  gentle- 
men were  not  as  eager  as  they  are  now 
to  pass  for  clowns.  My  mother,  dear 
soul  !  was  fond  of  household  pursuits, 
and  loved  to  sit  bending  over  her  em- 
broidery frame  by  the  fireside  ;  she  even 
enjoyed  making  a  pudding,  and  collected 
many  a  cunning  recipe  for  the  goose- 
berry preserve  that  was  liberally  spread 
upon  the  "  scones  "  or  "  cookies." 
Yet  she  was  a  fine  musician  ;  she  played 
dexterously  on  the  harp,  and  sang  Jaco- 
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bite  ballads  very  sweetly.  She  was  a 
great  lady  by  birth,  and  had  been  pre- 
sented at  Court  in  London,  both  as  a 
girl  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
though  afterward  my  parents  never  went 
south,  and  migrated  to  Edinburgh  only 
as  a  change  from  the  dear  old  house  in 
the  east  of  Fife.  But  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  still  a  child,  and  I  was  sent 
to  London  to  be  educated  while  my 
father  travelled  abroad,  which  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  I  have  learned  to  speak 
with  English  intonation,  and  not  in  the 
broad  accent  that  my  ears  and  my  heart 
alike  hold  dear. 

As  I  sit  alone  on  the  rocks,  and  gaze 
out  to  seaward,  a  scene  of  the  past  rises 
up  before  my  eyes.  1  am  once  more  a 
fair  young  girl,  Margaret  Dairsie,  the 
heiress,  dancing  gayly  through  the 
brightly-lighted  rooms  of  my  aunt's 
house  in  Portman  Square.  The  festivi- 
ties are  in  my  honor  ;  the  ball  is  given 
because  I  have  come  of  age,  and  the 
guests  have  all  flocked  around  me,  with 
smiles  and  congratulations.  The  night 
is  far  advanced  ;  I  have  already  waltzed 
my  white  satin  slippers  into  holes,  but 
the  pleasantest  moment  is  yet  to  come. 
Early  dawn  streams  in  through  the  open 
windows  ;  I  am  standing  in  the  conserv- 
atory, amid  the  ferns  and  roses,  and 
Douglas  is  with  me,  my  Douglas,  Mar- 
quis of  Clankeith.  We  are  talking  of 
our  marriage-day,  our  future  life  in  the 
north,  our  joyful  hopes  of  happy  years 
to  come.  Life  lies  before  us  like  a 
beauteous  garden  in  which  we  are  to 
walk  hand  in  hand,  loving  and  beloved. 
Ah,  Douglas  !  there  is  a  garden  wherein 
we  shall  wander  by  and  by  ;  it  is  filled 
with  lilies  and  asphodels  ;  its  walls  are 
radiant  with  jasper  and  jacinth  ;  I  have 
read  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  I  am 
content  to  wait  ! 

Sorrows  mostly  come  together.  My 
Douglas  went  on  a  short  voyage,  and  the 
ship  was  lost  ;  my  father,  who  had  gam- 
bled heavily  abroad,  found  himself  ut- 
terly ruined  ;  he  died  of  grief  and  heart- 
disease,  and  the  old  house  in  the  glen 
was  sold.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  worthy  people,  I  am  told, 
connected  with  a  mercantile  firm  in  Glas- 
gow. Only  the  Mill  Farm  remained  to 
me  of  my  patrimony  ;  it  is  a  small  prop- 
erty, that  lies  apart  from  the  rest. 

For  some  years  after  these  disasters  I 


remained  living  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  ; 
but,  when  my  uncle  died,  my  aunt  broke 
up  her  London  establishment,  and  went 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  south  of 
France.  She  wished  me  to  accompany 
her,  but  the  lease  of  the  Mill  Farm  had 
just  fallen  in,  and  I  was  actuated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  dwell  in  my  "  ain  coun- 
trie''  among  my  "ain  folk."  I  came 
north,  and  took  up  my  abode  here  with 
faithful  Janet  (who  had  already  been  my 
maid  and  attendant  for  some  time), 
and  I  have  never  left  the  place  again.  I 
pray  the  Lord  1  may  never  leave  it,  for 
where  should  I  find  a  spot  on  earth  that 
I  love  like  this  ?  I  know  every  rock, 
every  line  of  the  coast  ;  methinks  I 
could  recognize  the  very  pebbles  in  the 
road,  or  the  individual  sprigs  of  the 
sweetbrier  hedge  surrounding  my  tiny 
garden.  Yonder,  beside  the  barn,  stand 
a.  couple  of  picturesque  green  English 
elms,  somewhat  broken  by  the  storm- 
winds,  also  my  favorite  rowan-tree,  laden 
with  red  berries  ;  and,  though  I  was 
never  taught  to  draw  with  pencil  or 
brush,  yet,  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  can 
count  each  branch  of  those  brave  trees 
as  I  see  them  in  my  dreams  against  the 
clear  sky.   .   .   . 

Old  Lisbeth  Morrison  hereupon  broke 
in  upon  my  reminiscences.  She  had 
been  to  fill  her  pail  at  the  well  in  the 
farm-yard,  and,  on  her  return,  had 
evidently  come  slightly  out  of  her  way 
to  enjoy  a  short  "  crack  "  or  gossip  with 
me.  She  put  down  the  dripping  bucket 
on  the  sandy  path,  and  remained  stand- 
ing, a  yard  or  two  above  where  I  sat,' 
nodding  and  smiling  at  me. 

"  It's  a  gran'  day  this  for  the  hairvest, 
Mistress  Dairsie  !  " 

"It  is  indeed,  Lisbeth.  And  how 
are  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mum,  I'm  no  that  weel  in  my 
circumstances.  I'm  a  frail  body  the 
noo.  It's  maist  the  legs  wi'  me.  Mistress 
Dairsie,  ye  ken." 

"  And  how's  your  son  getting  on  ?" 

"  Hech,  sirs,  he  's  but  a  puir  body, 
like  his  auld  mither,  but  he  's  aye  that 
better  for  the  broths  ye  sent  him,  Miss 
Dairsie,  many  thanks  to  ye,  mum.  He's 
had  the  doctor  to  him  yesterday,  he  was 
that  sair  in  the  bools.  But  his  wife, 
she's  weel,  ye  ken,  and  the  bairns  are 
bonnie,  big,  lusty  laddies.  Eh,  but  ye 
should    see     them,     Mistress     Dairsie. 
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They're  jist  in  fine  mischief  a'  the  day, 
and  they're  awfu'  fond  of  sweeties,  and 
when  ye're  no  looking,  they  males  their 
pinnies  and  their  faces  in  amuckle  mess, 
ye  never  knew  the  like." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
minister,  Lisbeth  ?" 

"  Aweel,  Miss  Dairsie,  but  he  '11  be  a 
sicht  better  than  the  puir  creature  that's 
awa'.  He  was  nae  much  to  my  think- 
ing, though  there  were  some  that  said  he 
was  a  fine  mon  at  a  sick-bed,  he  was. 
But  the  new  minister,  eh,  he's  grand  ! 
I  was  at  the  kirk  mysel'  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  he  moved  his  airms  aboot  in  the 
pulpit  that  brawly  ye  could  na  but  listen 
to  him — eh  it's  grand,  it  is,  and  he 
dang'd  the  goots  oot  o'  twa  Bibles  during 
the  sairvice,  that  he  did  !  He's  a 
great  preacher.  Mistress  Dairsie  :  ay, 
he  is  that,  surely  !  " 

Lisbeth  thereupon  bent  slowly  down, 
and  picked  up  her  pail,  and,  as  she 
nodded  farewell  to  me,  she  tottered  fee- 
bly along  the  path,  while  I,  whose  medi- 
tations she  had  somewhat  disturbed, 
roused  myself  also,  and  walked  away. 

I  crossed  the  little  burn  that  ran  rip- 
pling down  beside  the  steep  road  toward 
the  big  mill-wheel  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  farm,  and  so  wended  my  way  toward 
the  village,  intending  to  call  at  the  post- 
office.  It  is  not  often  that  a  letter  comes 
for  me  ;  still  I  thought,  perchance,  to- 
day, my  birthday — yet  who  should  re- 
member this  day  ?  There  is  surely  no 
one  living  now  to  whom  the  anniversary 
brings  any  recollection. 
'  Half-way  up  the  hill,  I  turned  back 
and  looked  down  upon  my  house.  The 
long  golden-red  roofs  glistened  in  the 
sun.  I  remember  hww  once  my  cousin 
Phil,  who  has  travelled  much  abroad, 
told  me  that  our  Fife  farms  reminded 
him  not  a  little  of  the  brown  Lombard 
buildings  he  delighted  in,  and  that  the 
Mill  Farm  especially,  whose  large,  low- 
roofed  sheds  formed  a  quadrangle  of 
goodly  size,  somewhat  resembled  the 
cloisters  of  the  ancient  convents  of 
Northern  Italy.  There,  haply,  the 
black-robed  figures  pass  to  and  fro,  with 
quiet  tread  and  solemn  aspect,  missal 
and  beads  in  hand  ;  here,  only  my  good 
Janet,  her  blue  apron  flung  over  her  head, 
stands,  holding  a.well-filled  plate,  to  feed 
the  hungry  chickens  that  come  scram- 
bling from   every  direction,    her  white 


pigeons  flying  down  from  the  eaves,  and 
the  very  sparrows  twittering  and  hopping 
about,  greedily  joining  in  the  banquet. 

I  pass  along  the  narrow  road  between 
the  corn-fields.  Yonder  lies  the  manse, 
a  cosey  gray  house  nestled  in  trees,  with 
a  quaint  terraced  garden  full  of  red 
gladioli  and  hollyhocks,  hedges  of  sweet- 
peas  and  patches  of  straggling  yellow 
marigolds.  Yonder  stands  the  church, 
with  its  quaint  roughly-hewn  Norman 
spire,  and  beneath  it,  on  an  undulating 
green  slope,  are  dotted  the  tombstones 
of  many  generations  of  inhabitants  of 
this  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  agricult- 
urists for  the  most  part,  though  here 
and  there  the  record  stands  of  some  poor 
fisherman  lost  at  sea  in  the  terrible  gales 
that  have  ravaged  the  east  coast.  In 
contrast  to  these  are  a  few  ancient  graves 
of  noble  personages,  their  heraldic  and 
armorial  bearings  carved  upon  the  stone 
wall,  broken  and  defaced  now,  over- 
grown with  grass  and  lichens,  and  almost 
undefinable,  yet  bringing  to  our  minds  a 
vague  and  pleasant  picture  of  knights 
and  noble  deeds,  old  feudal  romance, 
and  the  poetic  glory  of  the  past. 

The  post-office  stands  at  the  south 
end  of  the  village  ;  it  consists  of  only 
the  upper  room  of  a  small  cottage,  which 
is  reached  by  a  quaint  outside  stone 
staircase,  and  is  guarded  by  a  wooden 
door,  painted  a  pretty  pale  blue,  and 
wreathed  in  blossoming  honeysuckle. 
On  the  stair  sits  the  postmistress,  un- 
kempt and  barefooted  ;  a  baby  lies 
sprawling  on  her  knee,  while  its  chubby 
sister,  her  rosy  face  half  lost  in  masses 
of  "  lint-white  locks,"  hangs  on  to  her 
mother's  back  in  merry  romping.  As 
I  approach,  the  postmistress  struggles  to 
her  feet. 

"  Yon's  a  letter  for  ye,  Mistress 
Dairsie,"  she  says. 

It  was  a  letter  from  India,  addressed 
in  a  strange  handwriting.  Alas,  even 
when  I  had  read  the  first  few  lines,  I 
did  not  guess  that  the  writer  was  already 
numbered  with  the  dead,  lying,  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  in  an  alien  grave.  Yet  is  not 
the  whole  of  this  earth  equally  God's 
acre  ? 

This  was  the  letter  : 

"  Dearest  Margaret, 

"It  is  several  years  since  I  have 
seen   you,  but  surely  our  old  affection 
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binds  our  hearts  together  still.  It  is 
several  years  since  I  left  the  dear  old 
country,  and  gave  up  my  profession  to 
follow  my  husband  out  to  India.  I 
never  regretted  doing  so.  Oh,  Daisy 
(let  me  call  you  once  again  by  the  old 
girlish  name  !),  he  has  been  so  kind 
always,  so  good  that  he  has  never  al- 
lowed me  to  know  a  moment's  unhap- 
piness  !  But  now  I  roust  leave  him  ; 
God  sees  fit  that  I  should  die.  My 
career  as  an  artist  has  long  been  over  ; 
I  have  done  but  little  painting  since  I 
came  here.  My  health  and  strength 
have  ebbed  away  ;  even  happiness,  that 
best  of  physicians,  has  had  no  power  to 
stay  the  gradual  decline.  We  have  one 
child,  a  little  Daisy,  named  in  loving 
remembrance  of  you,  a  tender  little 
blossom,  and  the  doctor  says  she  must 
not  stay  here — she  must  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

"  Dearest  Margaret,  in  these  last  days 
my  thoughts  have  often  turned  to  you. 
Do  you  remember  our  old  friendship, 
our  talks  and  walks  along  your  lovely 
northern  gray-green  links,  your  peaceful 
regrets,  my  restless  aspirations  ?  I  know 
you  have  not  forgotten  me  ;  your  letters 
have  brought  me  your  loving  thoughts 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  I  do  not  feel 
myself  a  stranger  when  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  take  my  Daisy  for  a  little  while. 
I  should  like  to  think  of  her  trotting  by 
the  side  of  her  mother's  best  friend, 
comforted  in  her  innocent  grief  by  the 
kind  heart  that  has  so  often  guided  and 
cheered  her  mother. 

"  We  are  rich,  dear  Margaret  ;  I  will 
not  permit  my  little  Margaret  to  be  a 
burden  on  your  slender  resources,  for 
slender  I  know  them  to  be,  as  mine  were 
of  old,  when  you,  dear  friend,  helped 
me  through  many  a  difficulty.  You  will 
love  her — will  you  not  ? — and  keep  her 
with  you  for  awhile  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,  for  the  sake  of 

"  Yours  affectionately," 

"  Mary  Macdonald." 

With  this  was  a  slip  of  black-edged 
paper : 

"  I  address  and  inclose  my  dear 
wife's  letter,  and,  in  her  name  and  mine, 
I  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  accede  to  her 
request.  I  have  lost  her,  alas  !  to  my 
inexpressible  sorrow.    The  doctors  urge 


me  to  send  Daisy  soon  ;  I  will  write  to 
you  again.    To-day  I  can  say  no  more." 

The  wind  was  blowing  lightly  in  from 
the  sea  as  I  walked  slowly  home.  A 
white-sailed  ship  was  drifting  down  the 
Firth  ;  tears  blurred  my  eyesight  as  I 
gazed  out  dreamily,  tears  for  the  friend 
whose  last  act,  perhaps,  on  earth,  had 
been  to  write  to  me,  whose  hand  should 
never  write  again,  whose  face  I  might 
never  see  in  its  earthly  and  therefore 
faulty,  but  dearly,  oh  dearly-loved 
humanity.  Friendship,  like  love,  is 
stronger  than  death.  I  bent  down 
among  the  corn-fields,  and  picked  a 
daisy,  and  kissed  it.  I  am  not  a  person 
of  much  emotional  feeling  ;  I  have  a 
hard  exterior,  a  hard  heart,  perhaps  (I 
will  not  say  that  I  am  not  sometimes 
proud  of  that  very  hardness),  yet,  how  I 
long  to  fold  my  coming  little  Daisy  in 
my  arms  !  Will  she  learn  to  like  me,  I 
wonder  ?  Can  any  one  care  for  an  old 
maid,  a  woman  of  fifty,  worn  and  weary, 
one  who  has  naught  of  beauty  or  grace 
left  to  recommend  her,  who  cannot  at- 
tract and  may  possibly  even  repel  ? 

Wending  my  way  back  to  the  Mill 
Farm,  my  soul  was  filled  with  a  newly- 
born  dread,  a  shy  humility,  as  deep  as 
that  of  any  bashful  lover,  lest  I  might 
not  be  worthy  to  win  the  affection  of 
this  little  child. 

As  I  passed  into  the  house,  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  fluttering  pink  roses 
that  climb  up  against  the  porch.  Surely 
our  hearts,  when  at  their  warmest,  ex- 
pand most  readily  to  the  tenderness  of 
nature.  Love  is  a  key  that  quickly  un- 
locks for  us  the  book  of  this  world's 
beauty,  and  the  soul  that  has  no  human 
sympathies  must  ever  remain  deaf  to  the 
language  of  scenery  and  flowers. 

Janet  was  awaiting  me  ;  in  fact,  she 
had  been  leaning  out  of  the  parlor  win- 
dow, shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
straining  her  sight  to  see  me  come  down 
the  hill. 

"  Ye '11  be  tired  and  good  for  naeth- 
ing  noo,"  she  murmured  discontentedly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  news,  Janet  ;  I  must 
tell  you." 

"  Maybe  ye'lltak  yer  dinner  first,  and 
the  news  maun  bide  a  bit,"  said  Janet 
contemptuously. 

Janet  is  one  of  those  old  family  re- 
tamers  who  are  treasures  in  the  earlier 
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stages  of  their  existence,  but  who,  later 
on,  are  apt  to  develop  into  the  sternest 
tyrants.  It  is  natural,  nay,  praise- 
worthy in  me  occasionally  to  assert  my- 
self against  Janet's  authority,  but  I  am 
speedily  quelled.  And  she  is  doubtless 
right  ;  she  is  a  good,  honest  creature, 
possessed  evidently  of  greater  worldly 
wisdom  and  common-sense  than  the 
simple  soul  ironically  termed  her  mis- 
tress. 

One  day,  not  long  since,  Janet  and  I 
had  a  little  tiff  ;  I  had  asserted  myself 
somewhat  too  vehemently.  It  was  un- 
wise on  my  part,  for  I  knew  that  I  was 
going  too  far. 

"  Janet,"  I  said  then,  with  much  dig- 
nity, "  things  cannot  continue  thus  ; 
one  of  us  two  must  leave  this  place." 

"  Ma  certie,  Miss  Dairsie,"  respond- 
ed Janet,  much  surprised,  "  and  where 
will  ye  be  so  weel  as  in  yer  ain  hoos  ?" 

My  good  Janet  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  Jock,  the  minister's  man,  who  re- 
sented any  interference  from  his  master. 
One  morning,  Jock  was  about  to  drive 
the  cart  on  an  errand,  when  the  minis- 
ter stopped  him  to  see  that  all  was  right, 
and  finally  asked  if  he  had  said  his  pray- 
ers. 

"  'Deed  no,  sir,"  said  Jock  :  "  I  had 
nae  time  and  was  jist  gaun  to  say  them 
on  the  road." 

"  Hoot,  toot,"  said  the  minister  ; 
"  go  into  the  stable  and  say  them  before 
you  start,  and  that  will  make  sure 
w^ork. ' ' 

"  Weel  then,  sir,"  said  Jock  dryly, 
"  ye'll  haud  the  horse,  and  I'll  gang  in 
bye  and  pray." 

Meanwhile,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily. 
Jock,  who  was  in  the  stable,  was  in  no 
hurry  ;  he  had  seated  himself  on  a  sack 
of  straw,  from  which  he  was  eyeing  the 
minister.  The  latter,  nearly  drenched 
to  the  skin,  lost  patience  and  cried  out  : 

"  Jock,  are  you  nearly  through  ?" 

"  Very  near,  sir,"  answered  Jock, 
"  but  1  hae  twa  or  three  sins  to  blot  out 
yet,  which  I  had  better  do  on  the 
road. ' ' 

'*  Ay,  just  so,"  said  the  minister,  glad 
to  get  rid  of  his  charge  on  any  terms, 
and  Jock  having  obtained  his  own  way, 
drove  oft  contentedly.  Well,  haply  it 
is  best  to  be  independent,  or,  as  Janet 
would  say  :  Ilka  haddie  maun  hang  by 


its  ain  heid*  Only,  I  would  plead  for 
as  much  advantage  from  this  argument 
as  Janet  herself. 

October  \st. — Little  Daisy's  room  is 
made  ready  ;  a  pleasant  spacious 
chamber  overlooking  the  sea,  open  to 
the  fresh  winds  and  warm  sunshine. 
Outside  her  windows,  on  the  brown 
roof,  there  are  tribes  of  cooing  pigeons, 
and  a  creeping  spray  of  honeysuckle. 
The  room  is  plain,  but  furnished  with  a 
comfortable  bed,  a  large  press,  and  as 
many  white  dimity  curtains  as  possible  ; 
above  all,  one  of  the  doors  opens  into 
my  own  bedroom,  so  that  I  can  steal  in 
and  kiss  my  Daisy  (unperceived  by 
Janet),  and  tuck  her  up  at  night,  or 
hear  her  say  her  morning  prayers,  and 
say  them]with  her,  only  she  and  I  alone, 
praying  to  our  Father. 

October  \th. — I  have  had  a  second 
letter  from  Daisy's  father  ;  the  child 
will  soon  be  here,  but  I  am  not  quite 
clear  who  is  to  bring  her.  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  another  letter,  and  then  prob- 
ably go  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  ray 
charge.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
Janet  is  pleased  or  not.  She  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  help  me  to 
prepare  Daisy's  room  ;  but  she  makes 
no  comment.  Yesterday,  however,  she 
stopped  in  her  work,  duster  and  broom 
in  hand,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  curi- 
ous smile. 

"  Ye're  little  better  than  a  bairn  yer- 
sel"  Mistress  Dairsie,"  said  Janet,  and 
indeed  I  must  own  that  I  had,  half  un- 
wittingly, been  singing  to  the  tune  of 
my  favorite  old  ballad  "  Lizzie  Lind- 
say" (that  my  dear  Douglas  loved  to 
sing),  a  new  version  : 

"  Will  ye  gang  wi'  me,  Daisy  Dairsie?  " 

October  i^th. — My  Daisy  has  come  ! 
She  is  here,  under  this  very  roof.  She 
came  very  unexpectedly.  I  had  strolled 
out  this  morning  after  breakfast,  to  sit  for 
awhile  on  the  rocks,  when  James  Thom- 
son's laddie  came  tearing  up  to  me,  and 
said  with  a  somewhat  scared  expression 
of  countenance  : 

"  There's  a  machine  with  the  deil  in 
it,  ganging  roond  by  the  back  road,  and 

*  "  Every   haddock  must  hang  by  its   own 

head."     This  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hanging 

fish  outside  the  cottage  doors,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  and  curing. 
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the  driver  says  they're  )!st  boond  for  the 
Mill  Fairm." 

I  walked,  or  rather  ran  (forgetting 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  my  fifty 
years),  arriving  at  my  own  door  in  time 
to  see  the  machine  (a  fly  from  the  neigh- 
boring town)  draw  up,  while  a  strange 
apparition  leaned  out  of  the  window — 
an  Indian  woman,  an  ayah,  whose  small 
dark  face  was  half,  hidden  by  volumi- 
nous'folds  of  white  drapery,  which  also 
completely  shrouded,  and  enwrapped 
her  figure.  Two  bony  little  brown 
hands  gesticulated  wildly  from  the  win- 
dow, while  the  ayah  poured  forth  a  vol- 
ley of  remarks  expressed  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unintelligible  language 
I  ever  heard. 

"  Hech,  sirs,  the  puir  heathen  body  !" 
said  Janet,  with  lofty  scorn,  and  then  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  fly,  and  took 
my  Daisy  into  my  arms. 

She  was  sitting,  huddled  closely  up 
behind  her  nurse,  silent  yet  apparently 
self-possessed,  a  black-robed  pale  child 
with  large,  luminous  dark  eyes  th^ 
gazed  sadly  and  curiously  round  at  us 
all.  She  was  in  reality  five  years  old, 
but  she  seemed  no  more  than  three,  a 
light  and  tiny  burden  as  I  carried  her 
into  the  house,  into  the  parlor,  where  I 
put  her  down  on  her  feet,  and  knelt 
beside  her,  my  heart  beating  stormily, 
an  hundred  tender  thoughts  and  words 
pressing  from  rny  brain  to  my  lips  that  I 
was  yet  too  strangely  shy  to  utter.  But 
Daisy  was  not  shy. 

"  Are  you  Mamsie  ?"  she  asked  con- 
fidingly, looking  up  into  my  face. 

"  I  am  Margaret  Dairsie,  darling  ; 
your  mother's  friend,  you  know." 

"  I  know,"  said  Daisy,  nodding  her 
head  sagely.  "  I  was  called  Daisy  be- 
cause of  you.  And  my  mamma  said  I 
was  to  call  you  Mamsie." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  murmured  tremblingly. 

I  do  not  think  the  child  can  have  been 
afraid  of  me,  nor  of  my  hard,  old- 
maidish  looks,  for  she  gazed  at  me  with 
a  dawning  smile  on  her  soft  mouth. 
And  then  I  took  her  in  my  arms  again, 
and  kissed  her,  just  for  her  mother's 
dear  sake,  1  suppose,  and  the  tears 
coursed  down  my  face  the  while. 

But  Daisy  shook  her  head. 

"You  mustn't  cry,"  she  said  very 
gravely.  "  My  mamma  told  me  never  to 
cry.    She  said  she  was  happy,  and  Daisy 


was  to  be  happy  too,  because  it's  right 
to  be  happy.  So  you  must  be  happy, 
Mamsie." 

The  child  spoke  as  though  she  were 
repeating  a  lesson  ;  it  was  perchance 
the  last  lesson  her  mother  had  taught  her 
to  say,  that  lesson  of  happmess.  A 
moment  later,  she  ran  quickly  to  the 
window. 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice  big,  beautiful  pussy- 
cat !  May  I  go  and  play  with  him  in 
the  garden  ?" 

November  3^. — Daisy  and  I  have 
become  great  friends  ;  in  fact  Daisy  is 
very  kind  to  me.  I  speak  advisedly, 
for  the  child  rules  me  already,  not  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  but  with  a  gentle  soft 
wisp  of  something  unutterably  delightful, 
and  certainly  far  more  effectual  than 
iron. 

As  for  Janet,  she  is  Daisy's  most  ab- 
ject slave,  nothing  more  nor  less.  She 
is  (I  scarcely  like  to  own  the  fact,  but  it 
is  true),  she  is  absolutely  subservient 
where  Daisy  is  concerned.  Daisy  trots 
after  her,  holding  her  hand  or  hanging 
on  to  her  apron,  giving  stern,  childish 
orders,  visiting  the  cows  and  the  old 
pony  in  their  respective  sheds,  counting 
and  recounting  the  ducks  and  geese  with 
unflagging  interest,  asking  extravagant 
questions  on  all  subjects,  and  certainly 
wasting  Janet's  time.  I  am  conscious 
in  my  foolish  heart  of  a  slight,  a  very 
slight  jealousy  of  my  good  Janet,  and 
yet  Daisy  is  kind  to  me.  She  allows 
me  to  sew  sometimes,  while  she  explores 
the  contents  of  my  work-basket  ;  she 
permits  me  to  wander  with  her  among 
the  rocks,  searching  for  pale  pink  shells 
or  tin}'  crabs,  and  one  day  she  nearly 
persuaded  me  to  paddle  with  her  in  the 
foam  of  the  shallow  waves.  I  verily  be- 
lieve, had  it  not  been  that  I  dreaded 
lest  the  exploit  should  be  chronicled 
to  Janet,  that  I  should  have  yielded  to 
the  temptation. 

November  i6th. — Daisy  is  not  at  all 
a  model  child.  We  are  all  of  us,  alas  ! 
born  in  sin,  and  naturally  wicked,  and 
so  I  could  expect  nothing  better  ;  but 
at  times  I  am  rather  terrified  to  see  my 
child  stiffen  her  small  body  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  rage,  striking  out  with  her  little 
clenched  fists  in  impotent  fury,  and 
screaming  with  all  her  might  and  main. 
At  such  times  the  poor  ayah  rocks  her- 
self  to  and  fro,   wailing   softly,  and    I 
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stare  aghast,  till  Daisy  ceases  her  pas- 
sion quite  suddenly,  and  comes  run- 
ning up  to  me,  putting  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  to  say  : 

"  Daisy  sorry,  Mamsie," 

"  Will  you  never  do  it  again,  Daisy  ?" 

"Never,  never,"  says  the  child 
with  extreme  penitence. 

Then  I  take  her  on  my  lap,  and  ex- 
plain her  sins  to  her  at  some  length, 
but  I  have  an  uncomfortable  conscious- 
ness that  Janet  knows  best  how  to  man- 
age her,  for  if  she  happens  to  be  pres- 
ent, she  checks  my  Daisy  with  a  sen- 
tence : 

"  Eh,  the  wicked  hussy  !  She'll  be 
needing  to  have  her  whips  the  noo  !" 

Noi'ember  z^th. — This  afternoon,  I 
came  upon  Janet  vainly  trying  to  warm 
our  poor  ayati  by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  the 
latter  having  caught  cold,  shivering, 
and  crouching,  with  her  hands  out- 
stretched to  receive  the  welcome  heat. 
Merciful  powers  !  if  she  be  cold  in  this 
fine  autumn  weather,  how  will  she  bear 
the  snow  and  frost  of  our  northern  win- 
ters ?  I  had  always  understood  that 
people  coming  from  hot  countries  bring 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  caloric 
which  holds  them  in  good  stead  for  some 
time.  But  the  Mill  Farm  is  fresh-like, 
certainly.  Janet  stood  beside  the  ayah, 
stirring  a  tumbler  of  stiff  toddy. 

"  It's  a  cauld  stomach  that  canna 
warm  its  ain  drink,"  said  Janet  persua- 
sively ;  "  and  of  a'  the  meat  in  the 
world  drink  gangs  best  doon." 

But  the  Indian  woman  shook  her 
head,  I  fear  that  Janet's  kindness  and 
Janet's  conversation  were  alike  unintel- 
ligible to  her. 

November  2,0th. — I  need  scarcely  have 
been  jealous  of  my  little  Daisy's  affec- 
tions, after  all.  She  dearly  loves  to 
come  and  nestle  on  my  knee,  when 
there  is  no  one  by  to  see  us  or  listen  to 
us,  and  I  talk  to  her  then  in  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  with  that  curious  strong 
sense  of  fellowship  that  the  society  of 
young  children  so  often  brmgs  to  those 
who  are  old  and  solitary. 

Sometimes  I  ask  her  if  she  would  be 
glad  to  see  her  father,  and  she  answers, 
"Yes,  very  much,"  or,  in  her  childish 
dialect,  which  seems  at  variance  with 
her  grave  and  quiet  remarks,  "  Es,  vesy 
muts."  Often  I  tell  her  of  her  mother, 
as  I  remember  her,  young,  eager,  hard- 


working, and  full  of  life  and  ambition. 
Would  Daisy  like  to  be  a  painter  ?  I 
ask.  But  Daisy  shakes  her  head  with 
unhesitating  denial.  The  child  speaks 
little  of  her  mother  ;  usually,  when  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  su'oject,  she  repeats 
her  stereotyped  phrase  :  "  Mamma  said 
Daisy  was  to  be  happy,  and  call  you 
Mamsie,"  then,  with  a  little  laugh,  her 
volatile  thoughts  depart  to  other  re- 
gions, to  roam  in  unknown  phantasies. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat,  her  bonnie 
soft  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  arras 
tightly  clasping  a  very  old  and  broken 
doll  that  she  had  brought  from  India,  I 
tried  to  tell  her  a  really  long  story.  It 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  me  to  tell  it, 
and  I  felt  absolutely  ner\-ous  when  I 
began,  but  after  a  while  I  progressed 
splendidly.  My  story  was  all  about 
giants  and  fairies,  ogres  and  dwarfs,  and 
the  many  strange  and  wonderful  things 
that  children,  I  believe,  delight  in.  It 
was  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  legends 
told  to  me  in  my  early  youth,  partly  a 
great  imaginative  effort  of  my  own  for 
the  child's  benefit.  When  I  came  to  an 
end  I  anxiously  awaited  Daisy's  com- 
mendation. 

"Shall  I  \.q[\  you  a  story?"  asked 
that  small  person  composedly,  and 
thereupon  she  proceeded  to  give  me  a 
lengthy  narrative  which  consisted  entire- 
ly of  the  adventures  of  a  broken  doll, 
the  pussy-cat,  and  the  kitchen  table. 

"  That,"  said  Daisy  impressively,  by 
way  of  summing  up,  "  that,  is  a  very  nice 
story  indeed,  Mamsie  !" 

Then,  without  further  comment,  she 
slipped  off  my  knee,  and  ran  joyously 
out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door  loud- 
ly. Half  an  hour  later,  hearing  strange 
cries  which  apparently  proceeded  from 
the  nursery,  I  went  upstairs,  and  found 
the  ayah  vainly  attempting  to  give  Daisy 
her  evening  bath,  while  that  unprinci- 
pled young  person  was  racing  round  and 
round  the  room,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  clapping  her  hands  above  her 
head,  and  shouting,  "  Hallelujah  ! 
Hallelujah  !" 

I  vainly  endeavored  to  address  the 
ayah  with  seriousness  ;  Daisy's  mischiev- 
ous expression  overcame  me,  and  I  igno- 
miniously  smiled.  I  have  of  late  been 
reading  a  most  excellent  treatise  on  Edu- 
cation. It  contains  an  exhaustive  chap- 
ter on  sullenness,  and  another  on  deceit, 
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but  Daisy  is  never  sullen  nor  untruth- 
ful ;  it  gives  admirable  rules  on  the  treat- 
ment of  greed  and  covetousness  early  de- 
veloped in  the  infant  mind,  but  Daisy  is 
apparently  an  ascetic  child,  and  requires 
no  such  cure.  In  fact,  the  book,  which 
helps  me  but  little  in  the  management  of 
my  young  charge,  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  those  hand-books  which  give  a  traveller 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  graceful 
repartee  to  an  ambassador,  but  leave  him 
in  utter  ignorance  how  to  express  him- 
self to  the  waiter  or  the  coachman. 

December  i^th. — Daisy  looks  pale  ; 
Janet  says  the  "wee  bit  bairnie"  does 
not  thrive.  Certainly,  she  has  a  poor 
appetite,  and  gets  easily  tired.  1  must 
write  to  her  father  at  once. 

December  22d. — I  have  been  lying 
awake  all  night,  thinking  what  I  shall 
do  for  my  Daisy.  I  will  write  to  her 
father  again  and  suggest  that  I  should 
take  her  to  the  south.  I  can  start  at 
once.  For  her  sake  I  would  willingly 
leave  this  dear  home.  My  Daisy  resem- 
bles a  sweet  young  plant,  a  creeper  that 
has  grown  over  my  old  associations  and 
effaced  and  hidden  them  away  from 
sight.  She  is  a  tender  plant,  more  like 
an  exotic  than  the  mountain  daisy,  the 

gowan  of  our  northern  poets. 

*****  * 

March  ist. — It  is  long,  long  since  I 
opened  the  pages  of  this  diary.  When 
last  I  wrote  a  few  hurried  words  therein, 
and  carelessly  closed  the  page,  I  did 
not  know,  God  help  me,  the  trial  that 
was  in  store  for  me.  Alas  !  we  may 
not  close  down  the  pages  of  our  lives, 
nor  yet  hold  them  open,  at  our  own 
will.  Now,  in  my  grief,  the  tears  fall 
thickly  on  the  paper,  and  I  cannot  see 
to  write. 

And  yet  :  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

We  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  the 
child,  but  the  end  came  rapidly.  Two 
doctors  attended  her  ;  the  parish  doc- 
tor was  unremitting  in  his  efforts,  and  I 
telegraphed  to  my  dear  old  friend  Dr. 
Bryce,  at  Edinburgh,  who  set  out  at 
once  without  loss  of  time.  Yet  all  their 
efforts,  all  their  skill  and  science  proved 
of  no  avail  ;  nothing  could  have  saved 
the  child,  they  said.  What  her  illness 
was,  I  scarcely  know  to  this  day  ;  the 
medical  men  gave  it  a  long  name  and  a 


close  analysis.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  before  she  left 
India.  To  me  they  signify  but  little, 
those  technical  details  ;  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  my  Daisy  could  not  be 
saved.  She  had  no  strength,  the  doc- 
tors said,  to  resist  the  slightest  chill  ; 
no  rallying  power.  She  was  not  an  or- 
dinary child,  they  said  ;  oh  no,  she  was 
not  that,  my  Daisy  ! 

The  night  before  she  died,  she  lay 
quite  still  in  the  flickering  candle-light, 
her  little  pinched  face  whiter  than  the 
pillow.  She  clasped  the  old  doll  yet  ; 
she  hugged  it  closely,  though  one  of  her 
tiny  thin  hands  was  folded  within  mine. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  fixed  on  my 
face  with  that  look  of  serious  self-pos- 
session they  so  often  assumed  ;  her 
voice  had  been  husky  of  late  ;  she  was 
tired  and  spoke  but  little. 

Janet  stood,  silently  crying  behind 
the  door,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  wringing  her  hands  from 
time  to  time.  The  poor  ayah,  who 
never  left  her  place  on  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  Daisy's  bed,  sat  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro,  gazing  wistfully  at  her 
charge  with  the  look  of  a  faithful  dog. 

"  Mamsie,"  said  Daisy  at  last,  and  I 
bent  my  ear  to  listen.  Her  voice  had 
become  very  weak,  and  strangely  harsh 
and  unlike  itself. 

"  Mamsie,  I  want  mamma  ;  oh, 
Daisy  does  so  want  mamma  !" 

I  nodded  ;  I  could  not  answer  her. 
My  tears  dropped  like  rain  on  her  dear 
little  hand,  on  the  dear  little  upturned 
face  I  passionately  kissed. 

"  Mamsie,  poor  Mamsie,"  said  Daisy, 
feebly  trying  to  stroke  my  cheek. 

And  those  were  her  last  words,  for  in 
the  cold  gray  of  morning  twilight  there 
was  nothing  but  a  dead  white  Daisy  ly- 
ing stretched  and  silent  on  the  little 
bed,    and    a   terrible  pain   surging  and 

throbbing  in  my  unresigned  heart. 
****** 

The  child's  father  arrived  too  late. 
He  spent  one  afternoon  at  the  Mill 
Farm.  He  went  with  me  to  the  nursery, 
where  Daisy  had  lived  ;  he  sat  beside 
me  on  the  shore,  where  Daisy  had  play- 
ed ;  we  stood  together  in  the  quiet  kirk- 
yard,  where  Daisy  lay  asleep,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  child  a  little  but 
chiefly  and  lingeringly  of  the  wife  he 
had  loved  so  dearly.     For  Daisy  was  to 
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him  but  a  passing  remembrance,  a  faint 
reflection  of  another  image  that  filled 
and  overflowed  his  mind  with  its  great 
brightness  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts. 

And  when  that  afternoon  was  spent 
he  went  back  to  the  busy  world. 

Well,  Daisy  is  the  more  mine  own  ; 

my  jealous  love  delights  to  claim,   not 

only  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  short  life, 

but     also     the     tenderest    and     truest 

memory   of   her.     I    am    Daisy's   chief 

mourner.     And    sometimes  I  let   Janet 

share  my  sorrow. 

****** 

Time  goes  by  ;  I  live  on  alone  at  the 


Mill  Farm.  It  is  the  dearest  place  on 
earth  to  me,  for  now,  added  to  the  many 
associations  of  other  years  that  crowd 
around  me  in  my  loneliness,  there  is  a 
recollection  of  later  days  that  clings 
very  closely  to  my  heart. 

Often,  as  I  sit  in  my  favorite  nook 
among  the  rocks,  watching  the  thin  line 
of  waves  receding  upon  the  yellow  shore, 
when  the  air  is  silent,  and  balmy  with 
the  scents  of  autumn,  a  strange  awe  and 
delight  encompass  me,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  the  light  steps  of  tiny  bare  feet 
upon  the  wet  sand,  and  the  sound  of  a 
childish  voice  that  whispers  : 

"  Mamsie  !" — Temple  Bar. 
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In  an  article  upon  "  Taste  in  Dress" 
in  the  Ninetee?ith  Century.,  January 
1883,  Mr.  Watts  says  :  "  In  all  matters 
where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  ideas  out  of 
an  established  groove  and  bring  about 
reform,  those  are  wanted  who  will  speak 
with  the  bitterness  of  conviction  and  the 
weight  of  authority." 

Unfortunately  those  who  speak  with 
"  the  bitterness  of  conviction"  on  the 
topic  Mr.  Watts  so  ably  enlarges  upon 
are  generally  men,  and  therefore  want- 
ing in  the  weight  of  authority  ;  they 
speak  theoretically,  and  in  consequence 
are  apt  to  exaggerate  ;  or  they  point  out 
defects  without  saying  how  to  remedy 
them.  No  authority  could  outweigh 
that  of  Mr.  Watts  as  far  as  the  beautiful 
and  the  artistic  view  of  the  question 
goes  ;  but  there  is  the  practical  side  to 
be  considered,  and  that  will  always,  in 
the  end,  carry  the  day,  at  least  with  the 
masses. 

What  I  propose  to  show  is,  how  the 
practical  may  be  united  with  the  beauti- 
ful or,  rather,  that  one  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tight-lacing  is,  as  Mr.  Watts 
says,  the  root  of  many  evils.  You  see 
its  ruinous  effect  in  the  sunken  eye,  the 
muddy  complexion,  the  puffed  features, 
and  rounded  back  ;  you  see  it  in  every 
movement,  even  to  the  forced  smile  of 
the  victim  ;  all  life  and  buoyancy  seem 
to  vanish  from  the  doomed  form  ;  but  I 


think  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
woman  who  has  what  is  called  a  small 
waist  is  laced  tight.  "  The  stiff  un- 
yielding machine,  crushing  the  ribs  and 
destroying  the  fibre  of  the  muscle,"  to 
which  Mr.  Watts  alludes,  is  not,  fortu- 
nately, what  sensible  women  wear  ;  and 
the  well-made,  dainty  production  of  a 
good  French  "  artiste,"  manufactured 
of  lightest  material  and  delicate  whale- 
bone, is  no  greater  impediment  to  free 
breathing  or  movement,  than  the  elastic 
Jersey  recommended  by  him. 

Supposing  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  that 
of  Medici  were  to  become  flesh  and 
blood,  these  slight  stays  would  no  doubt 
turn  them  into  women  with  small  waists, 
upon  whom  one  of  i\Ir,  Worth's  dresses 
would  not  look  out  of  place. 

The  two  greatest  arguments  against 
dispensing  with  stays  (always  supposing 
we  do  not  adopt  the  Greek  costume)  are, 
first,  the  utter  impossibility  of  appear- 
ing neat  and  tidy  ;  and,  second,  the  ex- 
pense entailed  by  the  additional  but  in- 
dispensable strength  of  the  bodices, 
which  would,  however,  not  prevent 
them  becoming  shapeless  and  wearing 
out  very  quickly. 

If  women  would  only  allow  common- 
sense  to  govern  them,  they  would  feel 
that  for  the  inch  or  two  they  diminish 
the  circumference  of  their  waists  by 
tightening  themselves  in,  they  become 
unattractive   in   so   many   other   ways  ; 
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quite  leaving  on  one  side  the  hygienic 
part  of  the  question,  which,  alas  !  the 
vain  and  foolish  will  never  consider. 
There  are  few  indeed,  who,  like  the 
clever  and  beautiful  Marechale  de 
Soubise,  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  faithful 
friend,  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  giving 
up  all  meat  except  chicken,  and  never 
wearing  stays,  for  fear  of  injuring  their 
health  or  their  complexion. 

Another  absurd  practice  is  that  of 
tying  the  skirts  so  tight  that  walking  be- 
comes an  agony  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  have  thereby  been  debarred  from 
healthful  exercise  for  years.  Much 
harm  has  also  been  done  by  the  profuse 
use  of  perfumes,  of  which  musk,  patch- 
ouli, jasmine,  etc.,  form  the  basis. 
These  ingredients  are  depressing  to  the 
nervous  system,  acting  upon  it  as  poi- 
sons ;  just  as  they  would,  if  given  in- 
wardly and  at  the  right  time,  prove  the 
most  powerful  medicines.  Ladies  quite 
forget  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
caused  by  this  practice  to  their  more 
sensitive  neighbors  in  church,  at  the 
theatre,  or  at  dinner  ;  for  mutton  tast- 
ing of  musk,  or  chicken  a  la  patchouli, 
is  not  likely  to  increase  the  appetite. 
At  the  best  of  times  the  suggestion  of 
the  perfumer's  shop  is  not  a  poetic  one, 
and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  violets, 
lavender,  or 

The  new-mown  hay 

Gives  a  sweet  and  wholesome  odor, 

and  are  quite  sufficient  to  remove  any 
disagreeable  smell  that  might  cling  to 
such  textures  as  wool  or  lace. 

Cosmetics  and  paints,  too,  are  at  pres- 
ent much  used,  especially  in  England. 
They  are  as  fatal  to  health  and  beauty 
as  they  are  misleading  in  effect.  The 
blackened  eye  may  look  larger  and  the 
painted  lip  redder  under  the  uncertain 
flare  of  the  gas-lamp  ;  but  when  seen  at 
home  in  the  broad  and  honest  noonday 
sun,  the  eye  is  lustreless,  the  flaming 
carmine  distorts  the  mouth,  the  powder- 
ed skin  loses  its  transparency,  and  the 
soft  brown  hair  which  formerly  enhanced 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  now  appears  a 
lifeless  growth  of  metallic  yellow  or 
mahogany  red  without  light  or  shade  in  it. 
The  very  men  who  pretend  to  admire 
these  artificial  dolls,  would  hesitate  to 
range  their  sisters  among  or  choose  their 
wives  from  their  ranks,  thus  once  more 


verifying  the  old  dictum,  that  a  thing 
may  look  well  in  the  shop  window  and  yet 
not  be  adapted  for  home  wear  and  tear. 

Lady  Coventry,  the  most  lovely  of  the 
two  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  died  at 
twenty-seven  a  cripple  and  in  fearful 
sufferings,  entirely  owing  to  the  use  and 
abuse  of  cosmetics  ;  but  had  she  died 
yesterday,  before  the  eyes  of  her  fair  imi- 
tators, I  doubt  whether  it  would  deter 
them  for  a  week  from  so  silly  and  repul- 
sive a  practice. 

Mr.  Watts  deserves  our  thanks  for 
calling  attention  to  the  mistaken  notion 
of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the 
smallness  of  hands  and  feet  ;  they  ought 
always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  or  they  are  ugly.  The  high- 
heeled,  pinching,  pointed  shoe  has  not 
even  beauty  to  recommend  it  ;  if  the 
shoe  must  be  pointed,  why  not  wear  it 
long,  thus  'obviating  any  harm'  to  the 
foot  or  creating  any  impediment  to  the 
wal  k  .'' 

There  is  so  much  character  in  a  hand, 
that,  even  if  somewhat  enlarged  by  use, 
a  little  additional  size  will  not  detract 
from  its  beauty.  The  open,  generous 
palm  meting  out  bread  and  wine  to  the 
poor,  the  young  mother's  protecting 
fingers  as  they  steal  round  the  crying  in- 
fant, the  firm  and  loving  touch  that 
smoothes  the  ruffled  pillow,  and  gives 
comfort  and  courage  to  the  sufferer — 
none  of  these  suggest  the  helpless  and 
undersized  hand  so  many  appear  to 
envy.  Vandyck's  much-admired  hands 
are  not  small  ;  he  knew  that,  had  he 
-  made  them  so,  the  heads  would  appear 
heavy  ;  they  are  white,  long,  refined, 
but  always  large  enough  to  cover  the 
face  entirely  with  them. 

The  great  beauty  of  a  small  head  is 
widely  appreciated  in  England — too 
much  so,  almost,  I  should  say  ;  for 
hundreds  of  young  girls  squeeze  and 
plait  up  their  beautiful  hair  into  the 
very  smallest  compass, till  it  is  more  like 
a  pigtail  than  anything  else,  under  the 
impression  that  ampler,  softer  coils 
would  make  the  head  look  large.  It  is 
only  false  hair  piled  up  in  hard  masses 
and  in  unnatural  places  that  increases 
the  size  of  the  head.  Hair  that  grows 
can  always  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  its  full  A-alue  and  yet  show 
the  shape  of  the  head.  Look  at  the 
kneeling  woman  in    the  "  Transfigura- 
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tion  :"  what  a  wealth  of  hair,  and  yet 
how  small  and  compact  the  head  ! 

A  small  head  does  not  always  mean  a 
small  face  ;  and  when  what  the  French 
call  le  masque  is  large,  the  hair  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  away,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  allowed  to  encroach  upon  it. 
A  person  with  a  large  nose  will  do  well 
to  wear  much  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
so  as  to  re-establish  the  balance.  A 
long  face  is  improved  by  something  on 
the  top  of  the  head — a  short  one,  by  a 
small  and  flat  headgear.  The  pretty 
fashion  of  uncovering  the  nape  of  the 
neck  is  only  adapted  to  the  young,  and 
specially  to  those  with  small  features  ; 
it  shows  that  greatest  beauty,  the  spring 
of  the  head  from  the  neck,  and  all  those 
boucles  folks  so  often  praised  by  Balzac 
and  other  French  writers  of  the  days  of 
crops. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  ought,  if 
necessary,  to  be  modified  somewhat,  so 
as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  attire. 
For  instance,  the  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Directoire  cos- 
tumes so  much  worn  now  ill  accord  with 
the  strictly  classical  bandeau  parted  on 
the  forehead,  or  the  small  clump  of 
plaits  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

All  beauty  in  this  world  is  based  on 
harmony — two  separate  things  may  be 
good,  when  together  they  appear  incon- 
gruous. It  is  in  this  incongruity  that 
the  mistake  of  the  present  day  seems  to 
lie.  Every  woman,  old  and  young, 
pretty  or  plain,  no  matter  to  what  rank 
in  society  she  may  belon|r  or  what  avo- 
cations she  may  follow, 'Wears  the  same 
colors,  the  same  shapes,  and  the  same 
things  :  the  only  check  imposed  upon 
her  appears  to  be  that  of  her  purse- 
strings. 

The  effect  of  this  system  cannot  con- 
duce to  comfort  or  beauty.  The  house- 
maid's shapeless  and  exaggerated  crino- 
line or  crinolette  impedes  her  in  her 
work  and  .does  not  set  off  her  cotton 
frock  ;  but  she  wears  it  because  her  mis- 
tress does,  for  whom  (though  never 
really  pretty)  it  may  be  almost  a  neces- 
sity, to  help  her  to  support  the  heavy 
pleats  of  silk  or  velvet  on  her  skirt. 

Small  women  are  crushed  and  dwarf- 
ed by  large  patterns,  besides  which  a 
design  gains  in  beauty  by  frequent  rep- 
etition. A  bad  color  spoils  everything, 
but  a  true  color  can  be  used  in  endless 


combinations.  The  make  of  a  dress 
must  be  adapted  to  the  material  :  a 
rococo  stripe  cannot  be  made  up  into  a 
Renaissance  shape  ;  it  would  be  like 
putting  a  Boucher  into  a  Quattro-cento 
frame. 

Those  will  be  well  dressed  who  wear 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The 
example  ought  to  come  from  the  educat- 
ed and  refined.  We  constantly  hear 
French  dressing  extolled  ;  the  reason 
is  that  the  Frenchwoman,  being  of  a 
more  positive  turn  of  mind,  is  less  prone 
to  the  effective  and  picturesque,  and  her 
appearance,  therefore,  will  generally  be 
in  harmony  with  her  surroundings. 
The  bonne  in  spotless  cap  and  apron 
going  to  the  market  ;  the  grisette  in 
sober-colored  but  well-made  merino,  the 
plain  straw  bonnet  relieved  by  a  touch 
of  crimson  ;  the  grande  dame  walking 
to  mass  in  her  rich  but  simple  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  few  yards  of  Chantilly 
round  neck  and  wrists — are  all  dressed 
in  reference  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
the  errand  they  pursue.  Here  it  is 
different  :  the  neat  muslin  cap  is  replac- 
ed by  the  charwoman's  greasy  black 
bonnet — a  soiled  lilac  flower,  and  crum- 
pled blue  strings,  being  the  invariable 
accompaniments  ;  tawdry  black  satin  and 
a  hat  or  bonnet  profusely  ornamented 
with  light-colored  feathers — not  the 
freshest — meet  the  eye  instead  of  the 
grisette's  neat  costume  ;  and,  should 
you  chance  to  take  a  walk  in  the  park 
one  morning,  you  encounter  figures  of 
every  hue  and  shape,  clad  in  every  text- 
ure from  limpest  cotton  to  canary  satin, 
covered  with  lace,  flounces,  beads,  and 
embroidery,  regardless  of  expense,  har- 
mony, or  fitness.  It  is  not  that  many 
of  these  dresses  are  not  very  pretty  and 
picturesque  in  themselves — for  instance, 
that  maroon  velvet,  trailing  along  in  the 
dust  and  suggestive  only  of  heat  and  dis- 
comfort this  hot  summer  morning,  would 
look  beautiful  and  rich  at  a  five  o'clock 
tea  on  a  January  afternoon.  In  yonder 
red  plush  parasol  there  can  be  no  re- 
deeming point  ;  it  always  must  be  an 
anomaly  ;  but  that  slim  girl  in  pink 
muslin  with  huge  fur  tippet  on  her 
shoulders  would  have  done  much  better 
had  she  worn  a  warmer  dress  or  a  more 
appropriate  covering.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  easy  to  have  clothes  adapted  to 
every  occasion,  especially  if  they  are  to 
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be  picturesque.  A  Frenchwoman  con- 
tents herself  with  a  few  very  well  made 
and  not  too  showy  dresses,  with  every- 
thing thereto  pertaining  complete. 
Should  some  opportunity  arise  when 
none  of  them  will  do,  she  remains  at 
home.  Now,  though  an  Englishwoman 
often  possesses  many  advantages  over 
women  of  other  nations,  the  very  charm 
and  originality  of  her  appearance  proves 
her  snare.  She  is  apt  to  be  misled  by 
ideas  taken  from  pictures  and  poetry, 
but 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 

and 

A  careless  shoestring  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility, 

are  better  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Dress 
may  and  ought  to  express  the  character 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  wearer,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  fitness  and  neat- 
ness. The  impress  of  the  mind  upon 
dress  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  ladies 
who  hunt  and  race.  The  necessity  of 
taking  quick  decisions  clears  their  ideas, 
and  they  always  know  exactly  what  they 
want.  Their  appearance  is  the  acme 
of  neatness,  but  shows  neither  variety 
nor  imagination.  With  artists  it  is  the 
contrary  :  a  certain  negligence  of  attire 
and  eccentricity  in  shape  and  color  in- 
dicate a  turn  of  thought  speculative  and 
ideal. 

Anything  too  much  like  a  costume, 
be  it  ever  so  pretty,  will  look  out  of 
place  in  the  streets  or  other  public  re- 
sorts ;  but  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  go 
for  inspiration  to  the  apse  of  "  Michel 
Angelo's  Bride"  for  a  dressing-gown 
to  be  worn  only  in  your  own  sanctum. 

Dressing  for  effect  in  bad  or  inferior 
stuffs  ever  denotes  an  unreal  and  unre- 
fined mind  ;  simplicity  of  outline  is  the 
basis  of  grace  ;  richness  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  the  fabric  itself,  not  upon 
the  mass  of  trimming. 

Cottons  and  muslins  must  be  simple 
and  dainty,  easily  washed  and  cleaned  ; 
their  charm  depends  entirely  upon  the 
sensation  of  crispness  and  freshness  they 
give  to  the  beholder. 

Bows  and  buttons  ought  to  be  put 
where  they  are  wanted  or  where  they 
might  appear  to  be  of  use,  and  not  un- 
meaningly scattered  about  in  promiscu- 
ous places.  The  wonderful  dignity  and 
finish  we  admire  in  mediaeval  dress  de- 


pends mainly  upon  all  the  ornamenta- 
tion being  based  upon  necessity. 

The  German  slashed  sleeve  in  its 
hundred  varieties  is  produced  by  the 
thrifty  housewife  slipping  on  and  off 
the  tight  sleeve  that  impeded  her  in  her 
work  ;  and  in  all  the  older  pictures  and 
engravings  the  sleeves  are  invariably  se- 
cured to  the  bodice  by  hooks,  ribbons, 
or  buttons.  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Cesare 
Vecelli  are  inexhaustible  mines  from 
which  to  adapt  ideas,  care  being,  how- 
ever, taken  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  flowing  veils,  ribbons,  and  draperies 
to  which  the  former  especially  is  partial. 
In  real  life  long  limp  folds  are  uncom- 
fortable and  apt  to  look  untidy. 

We  might  derive  many  useful  hints, 
too,  from  such  galleries  as  that  at  Ver- 
sailles, especially  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  numerous  memoirs  of  that  day. 
Dress  after  the  sixteenth  century  begins 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  every- 
day life  ;  it  becomes  less  unwieldy  from 
the  moment  that  women  walk  in  the 
streets  and  frequent  public  places.  The 
great  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  instead  of  having  their 
trains  attached  to  their  dresses,  used  to 
put  them  on  and  off  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  if  we  are  to  believe  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  and  St.  Simon,  because  it 
was  not  etiquette  to  appear  before  Le 
Grand  Monarque  without  them,  and 
yet  they  could  not  move  with  them. 
We  also  gather  from  these  memoirs  that 
in  those  days  and  up  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution, which  levelled  good  and  bad, 
the  dress  of  the  old  and  young  was  quite 
distinct,  thus  insuring  dignity  and  vari- 
ety. In  our  days  we  see  a  frisky 
mother  in  tulle  and  daisies  skipping 
alongside  of  a  stately  daughter  in  sombre 
cut-velvet  folds. 

The  constantly  revived  fashion  of 
trimming  dresses  in  front  arose  in  the 
first  instance  from  wearing  aprons  to 
protect  the  skirt  ;  these  aprons  soon 
became  purely  ornamental,  and  covered 
with  masses  of  lace  and  embroidery  till 
they  in  their  turn  were  discarded  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dress  itself.  Thus 
one  fashion  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
another  when  they  are  directed  by 
ladies,  for  necessity  generally  gives  the 
first  impulse,  and  a  certain  harmony 
will  follow.  If  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  dressmakers,  it  is  not  unnat- 
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ural  that  in  their  own  interest  they 
should  strive  to  invent  something  quite 
opposed  to  what  went  before.  This  is 
the  history  of  many  fashions  as  senseless 
as  they  are  ephmereal. 

Variety  is  the  salt  oi  life  ;  the  pret- 
tiest colors  and  most  graceful  shapes,  if 
seen  continually  and  in  masses,  will 
weary  the  eye.  The  reason  why  fash- 
ions change  so  rapidly  now  is  because 
they  at  once  spread  through  every  stra- 
tum of  society,  and  become  deteriorated 
and  common.  But  even  this  ought  not 
to  goad  us  on  in  a  wild  race  of  senseless 
and  sometimes  ugly  experiments. 

Be  plain  in  dress  and  sober  in  thy  diet, 
is  advice  on  the  side  of  which  it  is  safe 
to  err,  and  the  excessive  craving  for 
something  new  is  often  bred  by  idleness. 
When  the  mind  is  occupied,  outside  ob- 
jects assume  their  true  value.  What 
was  beautiful  yesterday  is  beautiful  to- 
day, and  remains  so  until  some  new 
necessity  springs  up  to  replace  it.  We 
ought  ever  to  remember  that  repose  of 
mind  and  body  is  a  paramount  charm  ; 
repose  of  mind  is  fascinating,  repose  of 
body  is  dignified  ;  neither  can  exist 
without  complete  comfort  and  fitness  in 
dress.  To  see  a  lady  wildly  struggling 
in  rain  and  wind  in  a  tight  skirt  with 
long  train  appears  ridiculous  to  us  ;  to 
her  it  is  pain.  A  well-dressed  woman 
will  always  look  happy  in  her  clothes. 
It  is  everybody's  duty  to  appear  as  nice- 
looking  as  possible — 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 
As  you  were  going  to  the  feast. 

We  rarely  catch  a  sight  of  ourselves 


in  the  looking-glass,  but  others  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  see  us.  We  bestow 
care  and  thought  upon  our  houses  and 
gardens,  then  why  not  upon  ourselves  ? 
A  little  thought,  a  little  knowledge,  and 
a  little  common-sense  will  help  us  far 
more  than  wasting  time,  money,  and 
artifice.  The  smallest  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever  ;  beauty  elevates  our 
thoughts  and  lightens  our  troubles,  and 
when  brought  up  to  it  our  children's 
minds  take  the  impress,  and  are  guided 
by  a  fitting  sense  of  form  and  color,  and 
learn  easily  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
what  is  good  in  art. 

The  organs  of  music  can  be  formed 
and  improved  by  constant  cultivation 
through  generations  ;  why  should  it  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  same  result  as 
regards  the  sense  of  sight  ?  At  all  events 
understanding  and  appreciation  can  al- 
ways be  secured. 

Much  has  been  done  within  these  last 
twenty  years  to  render  all  our  daily  sur- 
roundings beautiful  and  attractive  ;  but 
with  many  it  is  still  an  effort  instead  of 
being,    what  it  ought  to  be,  an   instinct. 

Dress  is  too  frivolous  and  futile  a  sub- 
ject to  warrant  our  going  very  deeply 
into  all  its  bearings  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  how  constantly  the  world 
judges  by  appearances,  and  that  an  har- 
monious and  pleasing  exterior  inclines 
us  to  presume  a  refined  and  well-balanc- 
ed mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  forget 
Polonius's  warning  to  his  son  : 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy — rich  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 


WORK    AND   OVERWORK. 


BY    J.    MILNER    FOTHERGILL,    M.D. 


Work,  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
powers,  is  good  and  healthy  for  the 
organism  ;  no  matter  whether  it  be 
brain-work  or  body-work. 

The  full  exercise  of  the  powers,  men- 
tal and  bodily,  is  desirable  and  improves 
them  ;  so  long  as  the  demand  is  not  ex- 
cessive. But  when  the  powers  are  called 
upon  too  freely,  then  danger  looms 
ahead.  Bodily  fatigue  manifests  itself 
in  lassitude,  in  unfitness  for  exertion, 
compelling  rest  until  the  sense  of  vigor 


is  once  more  experienced.  Certainly,  so 
far  so  good.  But  these  sensations  are 
not  always  attended  to,  and  too  fre- 
quently are  fought  off  by  determina- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  by  resort  to  stimu- 
lants. Baron  Justus  von  Liebig  wrote 
thirty  years  ago  about  the  workman  who 
resorts  to  spirits  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  task — "He  draws,  so  to 
speak,  a  bill  on  his  health,  which  must 
be  always  renewed,  because  for  want  of 
means  he  cannot  take   it   up  ;  he  con- 
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sumes  his  capital  instead  of  his  interest; 
and  the  result  is  the  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  body."  The  system  con- 
tains a  reserve  fund  of  energy  upon 
which  we  can  draw  in  emergencies  ;  and 
this  is  known  by  the  term  "  physiologi- 
cal capital."  The  body-mcome  is  paid 
in  daily  from  the  food  we  eat  ;  the 
body  expenditure  is  the  daily  out-goings. 
The  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
is  the  body-capital.  When  the  out- 
goings are  less  than  the  incomings  an 
accumulation  of  capital  takes  place  in 
the  body-bank  ;  just  as  is  the  case  in 
the  money-bank,  when  more  is  paid  in 
than  is  taken  out  an  accumulation 
follows.  The  excess  is  termed  the  bal- 
ance. Now  when  business  firms  reduce 
their  balance  too  far  they  are  in  danger 
of  failure  if  any  sudden  and  unforeseen 
demand  be  made  upon  them.  In  fact 
if  their  balance  be  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, they  may  become  bankrupt. 
They  usually  meet  the  demand  by  draw- 
ing a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  date.  In 
the  meantime  they  set  to  work  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  meet  the  bill  when  it 
falls  due.  If  they  succeed  all  is  well. 
If  their  outgoings  just  equal  their  in- 
comings such  accumulation  of  means  is 
impossible,  and  they  become  bankrupt 
unless  they  succeed  in  practically  stav- 
ing off  payment  by  meeting  the  bill  com- 
ing due  by  drawing  another.  Yet  the 
debt  remains  ;  and  bill-drawing  is  a 
costly  device  which  means  absolute  ruin 
at  no  very  distant  period.  But  during 
all  this  time  there  is  the  grave  danger  of 
some  new  demand,  for  which  no  similar 
scheme  will  or  can  provide  ;  for  their 
credit  is  already  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt.  Smash  then  they  must.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  the  natural  end  of  trading  up- 
on fictitious  capital. 

Now  this  illustration  will  make  clear 
to  the  reader  what  is  here  meant  about 
physiological  bankruptcy.  It  means  the 
exhaustion  of  the  body-capital,  and  col- 
lapse before  some  new  demand.  Daily 
we  pay  into  the  body-bank  so  much  ; 
and  every  day  we  draw  out  so  much. 
Some  days  the  paying  in  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  withdrawal  ;  then  we  feel 
energetic.  Many  persons  so  circum- 
stanced feel  a  craving  for  something  to 
do.  A  walk,  a  row  in  a  boat,  a  game  of 
tennis  ;  anything  that  will  safely  take 
away  the  surplus  energy  is  acceptable. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  5 


Animals  are  just  the  same.  After  a  day 
or  two  in  the  kennel  the  dog  delights  in 
a  long  day's  hunting.  So  with  the 
horse  ;  after  a  day  or  two  in  the  stable 
he  is  "  fresh,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  quite 
frolicsome  vvhen  first  taken  out.  The 
cup  is  brimming  over  !  On  the  other 
hand,  man  and  animal  alike  enjoy  a  rest 
after  severe  and  prolonged  exertion. 
But  when  the  horse  must  work  every 
day,  his  owner  feeds  him  up  ;  gives  him 
more  stimulant  food.  This,  however, 
cannot  go  on  forever.  The  horse  is  at 
last  found  unequal  to  his  work  ;  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  called  in,  who  pro- 
nounces him  "  used  up,"  and  prescribes 
a  course  of  "  grass."  That  is,  the  horse 
has  to  have  a  long  holiday,  a  rest  in  the 
country  until  he  is  strong  again.  Plenty 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  enables  the 
horse  to  reaccumulate  a  store  of  body- 
capital  ;  which  once  more  fits  him  for 
work.  He  is  then  taken  into  the  stable, 
put  on  hay  and  corn,  /.<?.,  a  more  liberal 
dietary  to  increase  the  body-mcome, 
and  soon  is  at  work  again — a  good  ser- 
viceable horse. 

Just  the  same  occurs  with  man  !  Why 
do  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  about 
holidays  ?  Some  little  time  ago,  not  more 
than  a  generation,  holidays  were  associ- 
ated with  school-children.  Rarely  did 
any  one  of  adult  years  talk  of  a  holiday. 
Such  person  was  looked  upon  as  quite 
luxurious  ;  a  holiday  was  a  species  of 
extravagance.  Nowadays  the  autumn 
holiday  is  the  rule  with  all  who  can 
afford  it.  The  necessity  for  such  holi- 
day is  now  becoming  quite  imperative. 
Nay,  longer  periods  of  rest  are  becom- 
ing actually  necessary.  We  inquire 
after  an  enterprising  acquaintance. 
"  How  is  Mr,  Vigor  ?"  we  ask.  "  Oh, 
he  is  abroad.  His  doctor  has  ordered 
him  away  for  a  voyage  to  Australia," 
"  How  was  that  ?"  we  inquire.  "  The 
old  story — overwork.  Beginning  to  tell 
here  !"  And  the  speaker  taps  his  fore- 
head significantly.  "  Could  not  sleep. 
Began  to  find  business  too  much  for 
him."  Pondering  the  matter  over,  it 
seems  at  first  odd,  inexplicable,  that  Mr. 
Vigor,  of  all  persons,  should  have  had 
to  seek  rest.  Always  at  work,  fond  of 
toil,  never  sparing  himself,  pushing, 
energetic,  industrious,  thrifty  ;  what- 
ever could  have  brought  this  about  ? 
The  simile  of  the  overworked  hoise 
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flashes  upon  the  mental  processes — Mr. 
Vigor  is  turned  out  to  grass  !  That  is 
what  it  is.  After  a  good  rest,  plenty  to 
eat,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  little  to  do 
on  shipboard,  with  plenty  of  sleep,  Mr. 
Vigor  will  come  back  with  a  new  store 
of  body-capital  ;  and  go  to  business 
again  with  the  same  sense  of  energy  as 
of  yore.     A  new  man,  indeed  ! 

Now  what  has  Mr.  Vigor  been  doing 
to  get  into  this  condition  of  physiologi- 
cal bankruptcy,  or  an  approach  thereto  ? 
He  has  been  working  until  he  has 
reached  the  point  of  overwork.  He  has 
drawn  upon  his  physiological  capital 
until  he  can  no  longer  accomplish  his 
daily  tale  of  work  ;  and  feels  exhausted 
by  the  small  amount  he  actually  accom- 
])lishes.  He  is  approaching  a  break- 
down, in  other  words,  becoming  a 
body-bankrupt.  If  any  sudden  demand 
were  to  come  he  has  no  funds  with  which 
to  meet  it.  So  his  medical  man  has 
ordered  him  away  from  business  alto- 
gether for  a  protracted  period.  Prob- 
ably small  rests,  short  intervals  of  ab- 
sence from  business  have  been  already 
tried,  with  good  effect  ;  but  still  are  in- 
adequate to  complete  restoration  of  the 
health  ;  just  as  a  few  days'  rest  in  the 
stable  are  tried  for  the  overworked 
horse,  till  the  device  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. A  prolonged  rest  then  becomes 
essential  and  imperative. 

Some  time  ago,  when  talking  with 
Mr.  Duguid  at  the  Brown  Institution 
for  Animals,  at  Vauxhall,  he  informed 
me  that  horses  which  had  already  had  a 
number  of  years  of  work  in  London 
showed  much  less  resistive  power  to 
disease  than  was  manifested  by  other 
horses  recently  come  from  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  could  fight  successfully 
with  the  disease  while  the  overworked 
town-horse  soon  succumbed.  Mr. 
Duguid 's  observation  fell  like  seed  on 
ground  prepared  to  receive  it,  for  just 
then  I  had  been  studying  the  subjects 
of  "  Physiological  Bankruptcy,"  and 
"  Overwork,"  for  two  chapters  there- 
upon in  a  work,  "  The  Maintenance  of 
Health  ;"  and  these  identical  effects 
upon  the  horse  that  were  exhibited  by 
man,  were  most  suggestive  and  interest- 
ing to  me. 

Since  then  I  have  watched  with 
heightened  interest,  yet  with  saddened 
feelmgs,  how  frequently  this  sudden  col- 


lapse occurs  in  overworked  men  before 
the  impact  of  acute  disease.  Many  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  activity,  are  dead 
before  their  friends  realize  that  they  are 
seriously  ill.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr. 
So-and-so  is  ill  ;  next,  that  there  has 
been  a  consultation  of  several  medical 
men,  and  that  little  hope  is  held  out  for 
recovery  ;  then,  before  the  sense  of 
shock  is  almost  realized,  that  the  fatal 
event  has  occurred.  This  is  very  terri- 
ble, and  creates  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  his  friends,  who  are  stunned  by 
the  intelligence,  and  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  disaster  has  happened.  It 
turns  out  that  early  in  the  case  asthenic 
symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  that 
the  poor  gentleman  sank  swiftly  despite 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  him. 
Nor  is  such  a  history  unknown  among 
the  medical  profession.  Several  rude 
shocks  of  this  kind  have  occurred  with- 
in recent  years.  Two  especially  suggest 
themselves  in  conspicuous  men,  hospital 
physicians,  and  writers  of  eminence. 
First  they  were  ill,  but  nothing  sinister 
was  apprehended.  Then  an  asthenic 
type  of  disease  was  recognized  of  an 
erysipelatous  character  ;  a  sense  of  ap- 
prehension was  suddenly  experienced, 
not  without  good  and  valid  reason  ; 
and  soon  it  was  whispered  that  they 
were  sinking,  and  the  fears  were  quickly 
realized.  Both  had  been  systematically 
overworking  themselves,  trusting  no 
sudden  demand  would  come.  It  did 
come  in  each  case  in  the  form  of  blood- 
poisoning  ;  and  then  the  real  condition 
was  revealed,  and  the  sufferers  quickly 
sank.  These  medical  men  both  suc- 
cumbed to  the  onslaught  of  an  acute 
condition  against  which  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  successfully  strug- 
gled, had  not  both  been  physiologically 
bankrupt.  Overwork,  systematic  and 
persistent,  for  good  and  praiseworthy 
objects,  had  sapped  the  powers  in  each 
case. 

"  Nature  knows  nothing  of  extenuat- 
ing circumstances. ' '  Physiological  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  physical  fact  which  is  in  no 
way  a  matter  of  ethics.  Whether  a  man 
is  exhausted  by  labor  of  the  most  laud- 
able character,  or  by  a  persistent  course 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  matters 
nothing  as  regards  the  conditions  of 
physiological  bankruptcy  with  its  train 
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of  dangers.  Indeed  such  conditions 
are  commonly  associated  with  most 
praiseworthy  efforts.  But  nature  is  piti- 
less !  It  is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  reflec- 
tion that  motives  can  exercise  no  influ- 
ence, put  in  no  plea  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, when  disease  has  laid  its 
fell  hand  upon  the  organism  ;  and  the 
scythe  of  death  is  including  in  its  merci- 
less sweep  the  hard-working  husband, 
the  self-denying  widow's  son,  the  loving 
father  struggling  hard  to  win  a  compe- 
tency, and  provide  for  his  growing  off- 
spring. 

Work  then  is  healthful  ;  but  overwork 
is  destructive.     It  now  remains  to  de- 
scribe   the   effects   of   overwork  :  first, 
physical  overwork  ;    then  mental  over- 
'  work. 

Physical  overwork  is  common,  and 
met  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  toil,  in  order  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, to  provide  for  wife  and  children  ;  or 
it  may  be  the  result  of  self-imposed  ex- 
ertion, as  in  amateur  rowers  or  runners 
and  athletics  of  all  sorts.  It  matters 
not  what  the  motive  for  exertion  ;  if 
sufficiently  severe  and  long  sustained  it 
will  work  its  effects  in  time.  Stealthily, 
unperceived,  nay,  unsuspected,  the  ruin 
is  being  accomplished.  But  not  always 
in  the  same  way,  nor  by  identical 
means.  In  one  case  there  is  a  general 
impairment  of  the  health,  a  diminution 
of  the  physiological  capital,  only  revealed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  powers  before  the 
impact  of  some  acute  disease,  as  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  ;  or  it  may 
be  bronchitis,  especially  in  elderly  per- 
sons. Disease  of  the  respiratory  organs 
always  tests  the  powers  very  severely. 
Bronchitis  is  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  except  at  the  extremes  of  life 
(when  it  is  always  serious),  or  in  the  in- 
valid, or  in  persons  with  impaired  pow- 
ers. The  embarrassed  respiration  re- 
quires extensive  and  sustained  efforts 
to  maintain  life,  and  any  cessation  of 
the  breathing  for  a  few  minutes  is  fol- 
lowed by  death.  It  is  a  hard,  cruel  way 
of  torturing  a  healthy  man  to  artificially 
embarrass  his  breathing,  as  the  pitiless 
Spanish  Inquisitor  well  knew  ;  but  when 
the  constitution  is  broken  or  undermined 
then  the  effort  soon  exhausts  the  powers. 
I  have  been  told  by  eminent  medical 
men  from  the  United  States  that  pneu- 
monia  (inflammation   of   the   lungs)  is 


especially  dreaded  among  their  over- 
worked population  living  continuously 
at  high  pressure.  It  is  also  a  common 
cause  of  death  amid  the  worn-out  in- 
mates of  infirmaries  and  sick-asylums. 
The  decayed  organisms  which  drift  into 
these  refuges  are  the  social  failures,  the 
waste  products  of  our  social  workshop  ; 
and  their  decadence  is  quickly  manifest- 
ed when  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs  fastens  upon  them.  Decay  has 
been  instituted  before  death.  They  are 
literally  worn  out,  while  still  alive  ! 

Overwork  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
totally  different  manner.  It  is  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  severe  effort  is  liable  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  Strain,  as  a  cause  of  much 
disease  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  is 
now  universally  recognized.  Some 
years  ago  a  discussion  took  place  in  the 
public  press  as  to  the  amount  of  heart 
disease  among  the  crews  of  the  uni- 
versity eights,  past  and  present.  The 
outcome  of  this  discussion  was  such  as 
rather  to  encourage  rowing  ;  for  the 
crews  seemed  as  a  body  to  be  very  hale 
individuals.  But  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  crews  consist  of  picked 
men,  very  carefully  selected  ;  men  who 
are  as  sound  as  any  men  in  the  world. 
It  is  when  strain  is  thrown  upon  men 
chosen  promiscuously  as  workmen  are 
that  the  results  are  so  different.  Work- 
men choose  an  occupation  because  of 
some  attraction  for  them,  or  because 
they  must  work  at  something,  to  make 
a  livelihood,  without  regard  to  special 
fitness.  See  the  bargeman  laboring  with 
his  sweeps  to  propel  or  guide  his  lum- 
bering, awkward  craft  on  the  Thames. 
For  a  time,  during  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
the  tide,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  efforts 
are  veritable  strains  ;  from  his  feet 
which  are  fixed,  to  his  shoulders  from 
which  the  arms  pull  on  the  oars.  For 
six  hours  at  a  spell  this  general  strain  is 
maintained.  A  certain  form  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  well  recognized  as 
constantly  linked  with  strain,  is  notori- 
ously common  with  these  men.  Go  into 
a  foundry  and  see  the  men  wielding  the 
"  big"  hammer  ;  "  strikers"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  trade.  During  the  time  the 
red-hot  iron  is  upon  the  anvil,  the  efforts 
of  these  men  are  most  violent.  Exam- 
ine them  at  the  end  of  a  "  heat,"  as  it 
is    technically    termed,    and    they   are 
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found  to  be  bedewed  with  perspiration, 
blowing  like  a  greyhound  after  a  course, 
their  hearts  beating  violently.  They  are 
very  liable  to  the  same  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart's  valves  (aortic)  as 
are  the  bargemen.  It  occurs  in  men 
given  to  violent  effort  in  other  occupa- 
tions. Even  one  of  these  aortic  valves 
may  be  actually  torn  down  by  violent 
effort.  Overwork  is,  then,  a  common 
cause  of  grave  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  All  men  who  work  at  occupa- 
tions entailing  violent  effort,  certainly 
do  not  perish  from  such  disease  of  the 
heart.  But  that  a  very  large  proportion 
unfortunately  do  so  perish  is  a  well 
recognized  fact  in  medicine. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Half- 
time  Act  the  growing  population  of  our 
industrial  hives  was  notoriously  de- 
formed. Things  are  somewhat  better 
now  ;  but  still  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, along  the  back-bone  of  England, 
is  seriously  deteriorated  as  compared 
with  the  rural  population  of  the  English 
agricultural  counties.  In  the  black 
country  and  in  the  potteries  the  same 
degeneracy  can  be  seen.  True  it  is  that 
improper  food  in  infancy,  the  vices  of 
manhood  before  growth  is  complete,  are 
not  without  effect  in  the  production  of 
these  deplorable  results.  Still,  early  toil 
beyond  the  powers  has  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for  in  the  production  of  this  de- 
generacy. 

The  consumption  of  ardent  alcoholic 
drinks  by  such  populations  is  notorious. 
The  monotony  of  their  labor  is  answer- 
able to  some  extent  for  the  craving  after 
alcoholic  stimulants  ;  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  But  it  is  not  the  complete 
or  full  answer  to  the  question — Why  do 
these  town-populations  crave  after 
spirits  ?  Beer  is  the  dx'xwV  par  excellence 
of  rustics,  of  the  inhabitants  of  small 
towns,  and  even  of  the  Cockney  who 
follows  light  pursuits.  Liebig  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  subject  well  worthy 
of  deep  consideration.  "  The  use  of 
spirits  is  not  the  cause  but  an  effect  of 
poverty.  It  is  an  exception  from  the 
rule  when  a  well-fed  man  becomes  a 
spirit  drinker.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  laborer  earns  by  his  work  less  than 
is  required  to  provide  the  amount  of 
food  which  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
restore  fully  his  working  power,  an  un- 
yielding,   inexorable    law   or  necessity 


compels  him  to  have  recourse  to  spirits. 
He  must  work  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  food,  a  certain  portion  of  his 
working  power  is  daily  wanting.  Spirits, 
by  their  action  on  the  nerves,  enable 
him  to  make  up  the  deficient  power  at 
the  expense  of  his  body,  to  consume  to- 
day that  quantity  which  ought  naturally 
to  have  been  employed  a  day  later." 
His  physiological  capital  is  clearly  being 
exhausted  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  dies  com- 
paratively early,  and  certainly  prema- 
turely. Not  only  is  such  a  plan  essen- 
tially and  radically  bad,  but  alcohol  is  a 
terribly  dear  form  of  food.  Alcohol  in 
such  concentrated  form  is  a  potent  aid 
to  the  already  existing  tendency  to 
tissue-degeneration.  When  overwork 
calls  in  alcohol  to  its  help  the  unholy 
alliance  quickly  works  the  most  disas- 
trous results,  and  brings  the  organism 
swiftly  to  general  decay.  Even  when 
the  evil  results  of  the  deadly  combina- 
tion are  not  so  marked,  general  deterio- 
ration is  manifest  in  impaired  power  of 
labor,  in  inferior  work,  in  lessened  hours 
of  toil.  The  tendency  is  to  saunter 
away  working  hours  in  the  alehouse  ; 
partly  because  work  is  found  so  irksome 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  do  nothing — per- 
haps worse  than  nothing  ;  partly  because 
the  capacity  to  labor  has  been  under- 
mined. Of  course  here  again  there  is 
not  uniformity  ;  one  organism  yields 
more  readily  than  another.  Toil  and 
alcohol,  and  sometimes  th-e  alcohol  with 
very  little  toil,  soon  reduce  one  man  to 
the  condition  of  a  social  pariah  ;  while 
in  another  case  a  hale  old  man  will  be 
found  who  works  hard  every  day — 
"  never  misses  any  time,"  his  fellow- 
workmen  say — yet  who  drinks  daily  an 
amount  of  spirits  which  would  soon  tell 
sorely  on  an  average  person.  But  such 
a  case  does  not  militate  against  the 
general  soundness  of  the  statement  that 
overwork,  combined  with  alcohol,  is  a 
sure  and  certain  road  to  body-ruin. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  consider  mental 
overwork,  a  matter  manifesting  a  rapid 
growth  at  the  present  time.  Already 
the  subject  of  holidays  and  of  more 
prolonged  periods  of  rest  has  been  spo- 
ken of  in  relation  to  the  high-pressure 
existence  in  recent  times.  In  the  pres- 
ent eager  struggle  for  existence,  still 
more    in    the  ambitious    race   for   pre- 
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eminence,  overwork  is  manifesting  itself 
on  all  sides,  and  in  all  positions  in  life. 
Overstudy  is  telling  upon  our  students 
in  this  crazy  age  of  examinations,  when 
every  young  person  has  to  be  a  peram- 
bulating encyclopaedia  ;  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  physique  when  the  edu- 
cational course  has  terminated.  The 
number  of  cases  of  self-destruction  from 
anxiety  and  nervousness  among  young 
men  preparing  for  modern  examinations 
is  appalling.  Of  old  the  young  man 
who  had  "  overstudied  "  was  a  weak- 
minded  youth,  whose  brain  broke  down 
before  an  ordinary  commonplace  edu- 
cational course,  easily  surmounted  by 
an  average  intellect.  Now  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  know  young  men  who 
complain  that  they  no  longer  feel  an 
interest  in  their  work,  and  that  they 
cannot  remember  what  they  read  ;  that 
their  sleep  is  broken,  and  that  they  no 
longer  possess  the  power  of  self-control 
they  once  enjoyed.  When  such  loss  of 
self-control  is  found  along  with  periods 
of  deep  depression,  then  the  temptation 
to  suicide  may  become  irresistible.  Such 
breakdowns  after  a  more  or  less  brilliant 
scholastic  career  are  unfortunately  now 
no  uncommon  event.  Indeed  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  broad  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  youthful  students  that  so  soon 
as  the  interest  in  their  studies  flags,  or 
the  memory  is  becoming  less  retentive, 
they  are  distinctly  overworking.  In 
athletics  the  terms  used  are  to  "  train 
on,"  and  to  "train  off."  To  "train 
on"  indicates  growing  power  and  in- 
creasing fitness  for  exertion  ;  in  other 
words,  "improvement."  To  "train 
off  "  signifies  waning  power,  or  "  falling 
off  "  in  capacity.  So  long  then  as  study 
carries  with  it  waxing  capacity,  it  is 
"  work  ;"  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
student  feels  "  training  olt, '*  then  the 
boundary  has  been  passed  and  the  do- 
main of  "  overwork  "  entered.  Still 
more  urgent  does  the  case  become 
when,  along  with  a  sense  of  waning 
power,  the  sleep  is  broken  and  unre- 
freshing,  or  the  digestion  is  upset.  The 
danger-signals  have,  indeed,  been  run 
through,  in  railway  phraseology,  when 
these  things  are  experienced.  Such  are 
the  usual  phenomena  of  overwork, 
manifested  along  with  symptoms  pecul- 
iar to  each  case. 

Very    frequently  great  irritability  of 


temper  is  exhibited,  which  is  merely  a 
form  of  the  loss  of  self-control  just 
spoken  of.  It  is  very  trying  to  the  in- 
dividual who  is  quite  aware  of  it.  This 
and  the  consciousness  of  impaired  brain 
power  are  commonly  found  together. 
Da  Costa,  the  eminent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  thus  describes  this  condi- 
tion at  an  early  stage — "  Its  manifesta- 
tions are  a  slight,  deterioration  of  mem- 
ory and  an  inability  to  read  or  write, 
save  for  a  very  short  period,  although 
the  power  of  thought  and  judgment  is 
by  no  means  perverted  .  Nor  is  the 
power  of  attention  more  than  enfeebled; 
the  sick  man  is  fully  capable  of  giving 
heed  to  any  subject,  but  he  soon  tires 
of  it,  and  is  obliged  from  very  fatigue  to 
desist."  This  is  brief  and  succinct. 
The  condition  is  one  of  failing  power, 
and  is  often  surmised  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  condition  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "  softening  of  the  brain." 
Betwixt  the  symptoms  of  brain  ex- 
haustion and  those  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  actual  organic  change  there  is 
little  to  discriminate  ;  and  possibly  the 
one,  if  neglected,  may  run  on  into  the 
other. 

Failure  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
when  accompanied  by  a  condition  of 
sleeplessness,  is  a  sufficiently  serious 
matter  to  cause  the  sufferer  therefrom 
to  consult  his  medical  man  ;  and  this  he 
always  certainly  should  do  before  re- 
sorting to  the  deadly  chloral.  When 
chloral  hydrate  was  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  as  a  perfectly  innoc- 
uous narcotic,  the  sleepless  folk  hailed 
its  advent  with  eager  acclamation.  But 
a  little  experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  innocuous,  harmless  drug  was* 
far  from  the  boon  it  was  proclaimed  ! 
In  fact,  the  impression  of  its  harmless- 
ness  was  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  and 
not  of  knowledge  of  its  properties. 
That  it  brings  sleep  with  it,  is  true, 
especially  at  first.  But  the  poisoned 
chalice  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
evil  consequences.  The  mind  is  further 
enfeebled  by  its  use  ;  the  condition  of 
sleeplessness  becomes  more  pronounced, 
as  a  part  of  the  increased  irritability  ; 
the  individual  feels  worse  and  weaker, 
further  and  further  emasculated  by  re- 
sort to  the  enervating  drug,  to  which  he 
is  fast  becoming  a  slave.  Death  after 
death  among  medical  men  themselves, 
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as  well  as  non-professional  persons, 
have  already  resulted  from  the  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  of  this  narcotic  agent  ; 
which  is  a  valuable  and  potent  medicine 
when  used  in  its  appropriate  place  and 
with  proper  precautions.  Nor  are  these 
remarks  on  chloral  hydrate  out  of  place 
here.  Sleeplessness  is  so  marked  a 
symptom  of  brain  exhaustion  and  is  now 
so  common  ;  and  resort  to  chloral  for 
its  relief  so  universal,  that  these  words 
of  warning  are  absolutely  called  for  at 
the  present  time.  Over  and  beyond 
this  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 
induced  by  overwork,  there  is  the  failure 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs 
so  often  found  accompanying  it.  The 
effects  of  mental  toil  or  anxiety  upon 
the  digestion  have  long  been  known  to 
physiologists  and  physicians,  especially 
from  the  writings  of  Prof.  \V.  B.  Car- 
penter, F.R.S.  ;  but  there  is  not  as  yet 
any  general  familiarity  therewith  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  who  are  liable  to 
suffer  therefrom.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  mental  condition  is 
further  aggravated.  The  brain  is  ill- 
fed,  from  impaired  assimilation  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  normal  products  of 
digestion.  Beyond  this,  it  is  positively 
poisoned  by  the  abnormal  products 
formed  by  the  deteriorated  digestive 
organs.  Between  the  two  a  condition 
of  intense  misery  is  established,  until 
the  patient  is  weary  of  life.  The  spec- 
tre of  brain-softening  is  ever  at  hand 


ready  to  present  itself  whenever  the 
sense  of  depression  is  keen.  The  con- 
sciousness of  present  disablement  is 
deepened  by  apprehension  of  coming 
evil.  Between  the  two  the  patient  is 
weary  of  life  ;  and  not  rarely^volunta- 
rily  puts  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  over- 
work telling  upon  the  physique  which 
we  at  present  have  to  dread.  A  more 
serious  and  wide-spread  evil  is  the 
impairment  of  the  mental  powers  in- 
duced by  overwork,  or  worry,  which 
is  even  more  destructive  ;  especially 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  loss  of 
sleep,  "nature's  sweet  restorer,"  and 
with  deterioration  and  perversion  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  body  is  at  once  ill-fed  and 
poisoned.  Such  a  complex  condition 
is  now  becoming  established,  with  every 
prospect  of  further  spread,  unless  the 
public  themselves  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  in  good  earnest. 
To  conceal  the  condition  from  one's 
self  even,  and  to  seek  relief  by  secret 
resort  to  chloral,  are  the  means  at  pres- 
ent largely  pursued  ;  and  disasters 
overhang  them,  like  vultures  over  a  re- 
treating army.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  reality  of  the  condition  is  essential 
to  the  adoption  of  wiser  measures.  The 
reader  must  know  that  what  is  written 
here  is  no  alarmist  or  sensational  pict- 
ure of  "  overwork  "  as  it  actually  exists 
among  us. — Good  Words. 
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As  one  who  pauses  on  a  rock. 

The  bastion  of  some  sea-nymph's  home, 
And  feels  the  ripples  round  him  flock, 

Then  cleaves  the  foam, 

And  glides  through  cool  pellucid  ways 
Where  creepers  kiss  each  thrilling  limb, 

And  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears  low  lays 
Of  Cherubim: 


And  marvels  at  the  wondrous  scene, 
The  ruins  upon  ruins  hurled. 

The  moving  hosts,  the  darkling  sheen 
The  awful  world  ; 
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Then  rises,  snatching  first  some  gem, 

Some  token  of  his  sojourn  there. 
And  flings  a  dewy  diadem 

From  face  and  hair, 

And  in  the  sunlight,   with  the  sigh 

Of  sea-winds  whistling  in  his  ears. 
Views  his  found  treasure,  till  his  eye 

Is  dim  with  tears — 

So,  where  in  lordly  sweeping  bays, 

In  distant  dark  retiring  nooks, 
Stretches  before  my  eager  gaze. 

This  sea  of  books, 

I  pause,   and  draw  one  fervent  breath, 

Then  plunge,   and  seem  to  pass  away 
Into  deep  waters  still  as  death, 

Yet  clear  as  day  ; 

To  move  by  boulders  of  the  Past, 

By  caves  where  falter  dimly  pure 
Gleams  of  the  Future — all  the  Vast 

Of  Literature  ; 

Then  to  return  to  life  above. 

From  regions  where  but  few  have  trod, 
Bearing  a  gem  of  larger  love 

To  man  and  God. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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The  International  Scientific  Series. 
Vol.  XLIII.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Sheldon  Amos,  M.A..  Author  of  "The 
Science  of  Law."  etc.  Vol.  XLIV.  Animal 
Intelligence.  By  George  J.  Romanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &'  Co. 

These  two  volumes  form  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  the  International  Series,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  method  of 
treatment,  will  appeal  to  a  wider  interest  than 
that  of  many  of  the  more  technical  volumes  of 
the  series.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos's 
work  is  to  show  that  the  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  and  construction  can  be  applied 
to  political  action,  and  the  administration  of 
government,  and  with  the  same  resulting 
advantages  found  in  other  fields  of  intellectual 
activity.  He  admits  the  inherent  difficulties 
and  the  limitations  of  his  subject,  the  complexity 
of  the  forces  operative  in  politics,  and  the  ap- 
parently hap-hazard  character  of  political 
action,  which  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  anything  like  system,  law,  or  unity.  But 
he  believes  that  certain  principles  and  theories 
can   be   established   with    scientific   certitude, 


which,  if  recognized  and  acted  upon,  would 
mitigate  many  evils  in  the  chaos  of  politics. 
He  does  not  attempt  so  much  to  build  up  a 
science  of  politics  as  to  induce  men  to  view 
politics  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  "  I  have 
done  my  best,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  constructing  an  ideal 
polity  founded  on  mere  guesses  and  hopes. 
That  there  is  an  ideal  polity  for  each  state,  if 
not  one  for  all  states,  I  steadfastly  believe. 
But  it  is  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  paths  of 
history  and  observation."  One  is  inclined 
occasionally  to  suspect  that  the  author  con- 
sciously relaxes  a  little  his  rigid  purpose  to 
avoid  such  a  temptation,  but  passages  that  bear 
a  constructive  look  should  undoubtedly  be 
taken  as  tentative  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
positive.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
twelve  chapters  is  on  "  Political  Terms,"  in 
which  is  shown  the  necessity  of  attaching  defi- 
nite and  consistent  meanings  to  such  words  as 
"legislation,"  "administrative,"  "state," 
"prerogative,"  and  "  liberty."  There  must 
always  be  a  difficulty  in  the  study  of  political 
sciences,  since  it  does  not,  and  cannot  possess 
a  separate  terminology  made  up  of  technical 
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terms  with  definite  and  fixed  meanings.  These 
advantages  are  monopolized  by  the  physical 
sciences.  Other  chapters,  such  as  those  on 
"  The  Primary  Elements  of  Political  Life  and 
Action,"  "  Local  Government,"  "  The  Province 
of  Government,"  and  "  Right  and  Wrong  in 
Politics,"  are  filled  with  careful  reasoning  and 
fruitful  suggestion.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Amos 
writes  in  a  diffuse  and  ponderous  style,  which 
is  exceedingly  annoying  at  times.  The  most 
wary  reader,  we  fear,  while  pursuing  some  at- 
tractive thought,  will  frequently  find  himself 
floundering  in  the  amplitude  of  the  author's 
Latin  diction. 

Mr.  Romanes's  work  upon  "  Animal  Intel- 
ligence" is  a  proof  that  science  may  sometimes 
be  even  more  delightful  reading  than  fiction  or 
poetry.  But  its  entertaining  quality  is  only  an 
accidental  merit,  for  the  purpose  of  the  author 
is  thoroughly  scientific.  It  is  the  most  system- 
atic, comprehensive  and  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  evidence  relating  to  mind  in  the 
lower  animals  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  the 
facts  of  comparative  psychology,  "to  which 
men  of  science,  and  also  metaphysicians,  may 
turn  whenever  they  may  have  occasion  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  level  of  intelligence 
to  which  this  or  that  species  of  animal  attains  ;  " 
it  is  also  intended  to  be  introductory  and  funda- 
mental to  a  future  treatise  on  "  Mental  Evolu- 
tion," which  the  author  promises  in  about  two 
years.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind  and  menta] 
operations,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  reflex-action,  instinct,  and 
reason.  The  distinction  between  instinct  and 
reason  is  defined  as  follows:  "Instinct  is 
reflex-action  into  which  there  is  imported  the 
element  of  consciousness,"  while  "  reason  or 
intelligence  is  the  faculty  which  is  concerned 
in  the  intentional  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends."  Having  established  or  indicated  the 
fundamental  principles  and  considerations  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  animal  intelligence, 
the  author  immediately  begins  to  unfold  his  vast 
accumulation  of  evidence.  The  whole  animal 
kingdom  is  passed  under  review  by  groups  in 
ascending  order,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  and  ending  with  monkeys,  apes, 
and  baboons,  and  facts  and  incidents  given  to 
llustrate  the  psychology  of  each  class,  or  order, 
and,  in  some  cases,  family,  genus,  or  even 
species.  There  are,  of  course,  marvellous 
stories,  and  in  great  number,  of  the  reasoning 
power  of  ants,  bees,  fish,  birds,  elephants,  cats, 
and  dogs  ;  but  nothing  has  been  admitted  with- 
out first  being  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests 
of  verification.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  author's  inferences,  no  one  can  lay  down 
his  book  without  feeling  a  profounder  regard 


for  those  innumerable  beings  which  are  called 
animals  in  distinction  from  men.  but  which 
have  a  much  more  substantial  claim  to  fellow- 
ship with  men  than  it  is  usual  to  accord  to 
them. 

Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley, LATE  Dean  of  Westminster.  By 
George  Granville  Bradley,  D.  D.    New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

These  sketches  or  sketchy  lectures  are  some- 
how disappointing ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
they  fail  to  satisfy  the  impatient  desire  which 
every  one  must  feel  to  know  more  thoroughly 
the  life  of  Dean  Stanley.  Nevertheless  they 
present  a  charming  picture  of  a  charming  char- 
acter. Dean  Bradley  writes  from  the  fulness 
of  love  and  admiration  for  his  great  teacher 
and  friend.  He  speaks  of  Stanley  simply  "  as 
a  deeply  attached  and  grateful  friend,  and  as 
one  who  largely  sympathized  with  his  views." 
He  disclaims  all  intention  of  offering  his  imper- 
fect sketch  as  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the 
complete  biography,  which  all  must  look 
forward  to  vvith  eagerness.  Awaiting  that, 
these  reminiscences  will  find  many  grateful 
readers.  The  lectures  contain  recollections 
only,  little  regard  being  given  even  to  the  form 
or  style  of  composition  ;  but  they  present  all 
the  more  vividly  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  noble  of  Dean  Stanley's  characteristics. 
We  are  made  to  feel  and  understand  his  ten- 
der sympathy  with  all  conditions  of  life,  his 
strong  friendship  bestowed  so  liberally  every- 
where, his  broad  and  tolerant  spirit,  his  lofty 
faith,  and  the  remarkable  force  of  his  convic- 
tions and  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  would 
defend  them.  "  He  was  never  ashamed,"  says 
Dean  Bradley,  "of  the  title  of  '  liberal  theo- 
logian,' not  even  '  if  he  were  to  be  the  last  to 
bear  the  name,'  and  he  was  the  first  to  give 
currency  to  the  much  used  term  '  Broad 
Church.'  Liberal  theology,  he  spoke  of,  in  one 
of  the  very  latest  of  his  addresses,  as  being 
'  the  backbone  of  the  Church  of  England,'  and 
he  claimed  for  it  an  '  orthodoxy,  a  biblical, 
evangelical,  catholic  character  which  its  oppo- 
nents have  never  reached.'  " 

Throughout  a  life  of  busy  labor,  too  often  fill- 
ed also  with  care,  anxiety  and  bitterness.  Dean 
Stanley  was  always  true  to  the  strong  historic 
instinct  which  had  early  been  awakened,  the 
strongest  instinct  of  his  intellectual  nature. 
He  was  a  devoted  student  of  history  and  one 
of  the  best  travelled  of  Englishmen,  and  he  has 
left  masterpieces  of  historical  and  descriptive 
work.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  part 
of  Dean  Bradley's  admirable  comment  upon 
the  peculiar  quality  of  his  descriptive  power  : 
"  Scenery  in  and  for  itself,  the  aspects  oi 
nature  as  viewed  in  their  own  light  and  for 
their  own  sake,  he  never,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
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saying,  never  once  attempts  to  describe.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  an  old  pupil,  written  at 
Canterbury  in  1854,  there  is  a  passage  which 
gives  the  key  alike  to  the  excellencies  and  the 
deficiencies  of  this  great  painter  of  nature. 
'  I  cannot  think,'  he  says,  '  that  mere  effusions 
of  emotion  at  the  transient  blushes  of  nature 
deserve  an  everlasting  record.  I  feel  about 
such  effusions,  almost  as  I  feel  about  my 
present,  oftentimes  ineffectual,  labors  at  repro- 
ducing scenes  of  my  travels  '  (he  was  then  at 
work  at  '  Sinai  and  Palestine  '),  '  that  they  are 
not  worth  publishing,  except  as  a  frame-work  to 
events  or  ideas  of  greater  magnitude.'  Of  nat- 
ure, as  studied  for  her  own  sake,  in  the  spirit 
of  Wordsworth,  or  of  so  many  true  poets  in  all 
ages,  or  of  Mr.  Ruskin  among  modern  prose 
writers,  there  will  be  found,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  trace  in  his  published  writings  or  in  his  let- 
ters since  he  grew  to  manhood.  Whenever  he 
becomes  enthusiastic  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  always  at  work 
a  motive  other  than  that  of  the  artist — that  be- 
hind nature  lies  some  human  or  historical  in- 
terest." 

Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Man  and  his  Mis- 
sion. By  J.  Allanson  Picton.  New 
York  :   Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  cr  Co. 

Like  the  veneration  which  is  accorded  to  all 
great  works  of  the  past,  hallowed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  time,  we  profess  a  due  reverence  for 
the  noble  monument  which  Carlyle  reared  to 
the  memory  of  tlie  Lord  Protector.  But  this 
profession  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
a  sincere  desire  for  some  memorial  of  Crom- 
well less  monumental  and  more  generally  ap- 
preciable. There  has  been  a  positive  demand 
for  a  strictly  popular  life  of  Cromwell,  and  of 
the  many  who  have  attempted  to  furnish  such  a 
work,  Mr.  Picton  is  the  first  to  make  a  com- 
plete success.  He  is  far  top  modest  when  he 
describes  himself  as  one  of  the  "  humbler  stu- 
dents "  who  would  write  a  commonplace  nar- 
rative for  commonplace  readers  ;  for  he  has 
produced  a  work  that  is  not  only  eminently 
readable,  but  is  sure  to  take  its  place  among 
the  very  best  works  of  its  kind  and  become  a 
permanent  authority  upon  the  subject.  "  Next 
to  Ca4;lyle  as  an  interpreter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well," says  the  London  Academy,  "  we  must 
place  the  author  of  this  remarkable  volume. 
He  tells  the  world  honestly  that  '  he  makes  no 
pretension  to  original  research,'  that  he  has 
mainly  depended  on  Carlyle  and  more  recent 
investigators  for  his  facts.  We  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise,  for  there  are  some  obscure 
periods  in  Oliver's  career,  notably  that  between 
Naseby  and  the  execution  of  the  king,  which 
might  be  made  brighter  by  any  one  who,  with 
the  knowledge  Mr.  Picton  has,  would  devote 
himself  to  the  subject.     But,  within  the  limita- 


tions he  has  stated,  he  has  studied  the  Pro- 
tector's character  with  minute  care  ;  hardly  a 
recorded  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  or  a 
single  letter  that  has  come  down  to  us,  has 
been  passed  over  without  giving  some  little 
touch  to  the  narrative.  We  imagine,  indeed, 
from  slight  differences  of  style  and  varieties  in 
word-selection,  that  his  book  has  been  written 
slowly,  and  that  many  of  the  details  which 
careless  people  consider  trivial  have  received 
long  consideration.  Mr.  Picton  is  not  so  ig- 
norant of  human  nature  as  to  represent  his 
hero  as  faultless  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  knows 
far  too  much  of  his  life  and  surroundings  not  to 
feel  that  he  was  throughout  a  thoroughly 
honest  human  soul,  striving  after  the  right,  but 
sorely  hampered  not  only  by  the  turmoil  of 
outward  forces,  but  by  struggles  within." 

Ice-Pack  and  Tundra.  An  Account  of  the 
Search  for  the  Jeannette,  and  a  Sledge  Jour- 
ney Through  Siberia.  By  William  H.  Gilder, 
Author  of  "  Schwatka's  Search."  New  York: 
Charles  Scribnet^ s  Sons. 

We  have  here  another  chapter  of  the  doleful 
story  of  the  Jeannette,  and  it  forms  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  testimony  of  the  survivors  of 
that  terrible  expedition.  Mr.  Gilder  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  with 
the  Rogers'  Relief  Expedition,  sent  out  in 
search  of  the  Jeannette  in  the  summer  of  1881. 
The  first  part  of  his  book  is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  searching  operations  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wrangel  Island,  off  the  north-east 
coast  of  Siberia,  about  latitude  72°  north. 
This  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  lam- 
entable close  by  the  burning  of  the  ship 
Rogers  in  December,  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay, 
Behring's  Strait.  The  author  was  then  sent  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  station  in  Siberia  to  des- 
patch news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  with  orders  to  continue  his  journey 
through  Siberia  and  Europe,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  with  Captain  Berry's  full  written 
report.  A  large  map  accompanying  the  vol- 
ume, traces  the  author's  route  from  Behring's 
Strait  to  London.  It  was  a  journey  fraught 
with  danger  and  suffering,  and  nothing  in  re- 
cent literature  of  travel  and  adventure  possesses 
a  more  thrilling  interest  than  Mr.  Gilder's  nar- 
rative. While  passing  through  northern  Sibe- 
ria he  came  into  possession  of  the  diary  of  De 
Long,  and  other  relics  of  the  lost  Jeannette 
party.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from  this 
diary,  containing  the  horrible  and  sickening 
details  of  the  lingering  death  by  starvation,  of 
De  Long  and  his  heroic  followers.  An  account 
is  also  given  of  the  finding  of  the  bodies  by 
Engineer  Melville's  party,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal narrative  received  by  the  author  from 
Ninderman  and  Noros,  the  two  men  who  were 
sent  by  Captain  De  Long  to  obtain  relief  from 
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the  natives.  Mr.  Gilder's  book  is  thus  both  a 
record  of  personal  adventure  and  a  sufficiently 
complete  history  of  the  Jeannette  affair,  and 
as  such  it  has  a  twofold  interest  and  per- 
manent value.  The  volume  is  published  in  a 
sumptuous  manner,  containing  many  full-page 
illustrations  and  numerous  maps,  all  executed 
most  beautifully. 

Hygiene  for  Girls.     By  Irenseus  P.  Davis, 
M.D.     New  York  :     D.    Appleton  6"  Co. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  little  treatise  may  reach  a  large 
number  of  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation, 
to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  so  worthy  of 
unqualified  recommendation.  Its  advice  is 
authoritative  and  sensible,  its  directions  simple 
and  clear  in  statement,  and  no  young  woman  will 
object  to  its  restrictions  as  being  "  unreasonably 
severe."  Even  the  institutions  of  society  and 
the  ordinances  of  fashion,  which  are  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  destruction  of  a 
woman's  health,  are  treated  by  the  author  in  a 
very  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit.  There  are 
chapters  on  "  Nerves  and  Nervousness,"  "  Sym- 
pathy and  Imagination,"  "  Feminine  Employ- 
ments," "Amusements,"  and  "Social  Cus- 
toms," in  each  of  which  numerous  hints  and 
suggestions  will  be  found  as  to  matters  of 
every-day  experience  by  which  every  intelli- 
gent girl  will  profit  who  reads  the  book.  The 
untold  misery  resulting  from  common,  and  ap- 
parently unimportant  mistakes,  is  due  probably 
not  so  much  to  indifference  as  to  ignorance  of 
a  few  simple  facts  and  laws,  such  as  Dr.  Davis 
explains.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  the  daughters 
alone  that  he  addresses  his  instruction.  It  were 
well  for  every  mother  to  read  and  ponder  most 
seriously  what  he  has  written  about  the  results 
of  the  inflexible  law  of  inherited  tendency  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Habit  and  Association." 
Parents  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  facts 
which  justify  such  a  summary  as  the  following  : 
"There  is  not  a  command  in  the  decalogue 
that  children  are  not  made  to  break,  not  a 
grace  of  mind  nor  a  power  of  body  that  they 
are  not  made  to  suffer  the  want  of,  through  the 
transmission  of  habit  from  parents."  This 
little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
mother  and  daughter  in  the  land. 

Famous    Women  :   George  Eliot.    By  Ma- 
thilde  Blind.   Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

With  three  or  four  "Men  of  Letters  Series," 
why  should  we  not  have  a  distinctive  Women 
of  Letters  Series?  A  few  such  names  as  Mrs. 
Browning,  Miss  Martineau,  Jane  Austen, 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  BrontS,  and  Alice 
Carey  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  famous  aph- 
orism of  Mme.  de  Stael,  ^' Le  g/nie  n'a  pas  de 
sexe  ;"  and  no  more  need  be  mentioned  to  in- 


dicate the  splendid  possibilities  of  such  a  series 
of  biographies.  Our  hopes  may  be  realized  in 
this  promised  series  of  "  Famous  Women," 
although  the  title  chosen  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  the  real  intention  of  the  editor.  Certainly  if 
the  standard  of  the  present  volume  be  main- 
tained and  a  judicious  selection  be  made,  it 
will  be  a  success.  The  subject  for  the  initial 
volume  was  happily  chosen.  The  genius  of 
George  Eliot  has  long  been,  and  will  continue 
long  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  mod- 
ern literature,  and  yet,  of  her  personality,  out- 
side of  her  books,  we  have  known  hitherto 
almost  as  little  as  of  Chaucer's  or  Shakes- 
peare's. The  author  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities for  adding  to  this  little,  and  she  pre- 
sents a  fairly  complete  and  satisfactory  biog- 
raphy. She  has  visited  the  places  connected 
with  George  Eliot's  early  life,  gleaning  many 
valuable  facts  from  the  old  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her  brother,  Isaac  Evans,  and  has  met  some  of 
those  who  were  permitted  to  know  the  great 
novelist  intimately  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  Also,  what  is  even  more  valuable,  she 
has  been  able  to  quote  extensively  from  private 
correspondence  that  has  never  before  appeared 
in  print.  The  newly  discovered  facts  throw 
much  light  upon  the  leading  characters  of  some 
of  the  novels,  making  it  possible  to  trace  many 
of  them  to  their  sources  among  George  Eliot's 
family  and  early  associates. 

We  wish  by  the  way,  that  the  publishers  had 
not  found  it  necessary  to  discard  the  much 
better  title  for  this  series  selected  in  England. 
The  next  volume  will  be  a  monograph  on 
Emily  Bronte,  by  Miss  Robinson. 

Leading  Men  of  Japan.  With  an  Historical 
Summary  of  the  Empire.  By  Charles 
Lanman,  Author  of  "  The  Japanese  in 
America,"  etc.     Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  b^  Co. 

This  book  possesses  the  undisputed  merit  of 
novelty,  which  alone  will  doubtless  attract 
many  readers  ;  for  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  authors, 
scientists,  and  poets  of  the  Island  Empire  of 
the  Pacific  ?  We  have  here  the  biographies  of 
such  notables  as  Arisugawa  Taruhito,  Enouye 
Yoshikadsu,  Higashi  Fushimi,  Yanagiwara 
Sakimitsu,  Narushima  Kinhoku,  and  of  fifty- 
three  others  with  equally  euphonious  names. 
These  are  the  creators  and  preservers  of  the 
new  civilization  in  Japan.  Some  are  now  dead, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  struggling  with  the 
political  and  social  difficulties  which  their  rapid 
reforms  precipitated.  There  are  fifty-eight 
sketches,  ranging  in  length  from  one  to  twenty 
pages.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  Japan, 
together  with  several  chapters  upon  the  out- 
lying dependencies  of  the  empire.     A  chapter 
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is  given  to  Corea,  the  last  of  the  Hermit  Nations 
to  open  its  gates  to  civilization  ;  another  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can expedition  to  Japan  ;  and  to  the  whole  is 
added  an  extended  bibliography.  Such  an  ac- 
count of  the  men  and  events  in  Japan  of  recent 
importance  was  well  worth  writing,  and  de- 
served even  to  be  much  better  written.  Mr. 
Lanman  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  he  writes,  having  been  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Japan,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  might  have  made  his  excellent  material 
much  more  attractive.  His  book  is  scrappy 
and  often  written  with  the  scissors  ;  but  its 
extensive  information  has  been  gathered  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  Yearly  Moons.     By  Joseph  H.  Young. 
Philadelphia  :  /.  B.  Lippincott  &'  Co. 

This  is  an  arrangement  in  cream-color  and 
gold.  A  parchment  paper  binding,  stamped 
with  gilt  and  daintily  tied  with  white  satin  rib- 
bon, incloses  about  twenty  leaves  of  laid  and 
tinted  paper  of  the  most  delicate  quality,  among 
which  are  artistically  interspersed  thirteen 
sonnets,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  and 
an  extra  one  as  a  final  or  tail-piece.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  poetry  are  generally  appropriate, 
the  poetic  intention  praiseworthy,  and  if  there 
be  a  rather  conspicuous  absence  of  the  "  faculty 
divine,"  it  is  easily  forgotten  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  little 
volume.  Almost  any  one  could  be  forgiven 
for  perpetrating  poetry,  if  we  were  sure  of  get- 
ting it  embalmed  in  such  beautiful  cerements 
as  these.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
whole  is  neatly  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
inclosed  in  a  gilt-edged  box. 
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Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  in  preparation 
"  A  Child's  History  of  our  Times." 

A  revised  edition  of  Col.  H.  W.  Lumsden's 
rhymed  translation  of  "  Beowulf "  is  now  in  the 
press. 

M.  Henri  CoRDiER,  the  well-known  Chinese 
scholar,  has  in  the  press  a  bibliography  of 
Beaumarchais. 

A  STUDY  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  has  ap- 
peared in  Montreal,  explaining  the  allusions 
and  meaning  of  the  poem,  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Dawson. 

The  last  volum.e  (the  sixteenth)  of  the  Rus- 
sian translation  of  Heine's  complete  works  has 
just  appeared.  This  edition  was  commenced 
as  far  back  as  1862. 


The  Italian  papers  report  the  discovery  in 
the  Vatican  of  a  codex  of  the  ninth  century,  of 
which  the  existence  was  hitherto  unknown, 
containing  fragments  of  Cicero. 

The  English  translation  of  Professor  Bunker's 
"  History  of  Greece  "  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  the  first  volume  will  probably  be 
published  early  in  the  summer. 

Dr.  E.  Engel,  author  of  a  Geschichte  der 
franzdsischen  Litteratur  has  just  issued  (Leip- 
zig :  Friedrich  )  the  first  instalment  of  a  Ge- 
schichte der  englischen  Litteratur,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eight  or  nine  parts. 

Dr.  Einenkel's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  of  "  St.  Katherine,"  with  its  Latin  original 
and  a  modern  English  translation,  will  proba- 
bly be  issued  this  year  by  the  Early-English 
Text  Society  in  its  Original  Series. 

Mr.  Sidney  Jerrold  has  translated  from 
the  Russian  two  of  M.  Tourguenief's  tales, 
entitled  "First  Love"  and  "  Pinin  and  Babu- 
rin."  The  translation,  which  is  made  with 
the  author's  sanction,  will  be  published  shortly 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  essay. 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  (Stuttgart  and 
Leipzig  :  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt)  of  the 
great  illustrated  edition  of  Goethe  edited  by 
Professor  Heinrich  Duntzer.  It  contains 
"Hermann  and  Dorothea;"  the  more  im- 
portant wood-cuts  are  by  Herr  Lossow. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Treitschke's  deutsche 
Geschichte,"  Professor  Baumgarten  of  Strass- 
burg,  strongly  criticises  the  work  of  that  writer, 
and  maintains  that  his  character  is  that,  of  a 
strong  party  writer  who  can  have  little  weight 
as  a  historian. 

Don  Adolfo  Llanos  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Revista  de  Espatia  on 
"  The  Present  State  of  Literature  in  Mexico," 
which,  though  ill  arranged  and  uncritical,  con- 
tain a  great  many  interesting  extracts  from 
books  not  easily  accessible.  One  of  the  papers 
has  been  devoted  to  Guillermo  Prieto,  the 
writer  who  stands  at  the  head  of  Mexican  belles- 
lettres,  and  for  whom  a  young  Mexican  poet 
seems  to  have  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as 
his  French  contemporary  for  Victor  Hugo. 

It  has  hitherto  been  stated  that  the  earliest 
representation  of  Shakespeare  in  Germany  was 
in  1626.  But  Herr  Karl  Trautmann  publishes 
in  the  Archiv  fur  Literaturgeschichte  a  docu- 
ment from  the  records  of  the  old  free  imperial 
city  of  NOrdlingen,  dated  January  20th,  1604. 
This  is  a  petition  to  the  town  council  from  a 
company  of  actors  (possibly  English  actors)  beg- 
ging permission  to  play,  among  other  pieces, 
Romeo  vundt  Julitha,  which  they  state  that  they 
have  already  played   at  Ulm,  Heilbronn,  and 
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elsewhere    "  mit   sonnderm   wohlgefallen    der 
Ziihorer. " 

The  Town  Council  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
have  adopted  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  J.O. 
Halli  well  Phillipps,that  the  Corporation  records 
should  be  reproduced  by  means  of  the  autotype 
process  and  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps  undertook  to  superintend  the  repro- 
duction, and  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the 
work,  merely  stipulating  that  the  Council 
should,  when  the  copies  were  delivered  into 
their  hands,  arrange  for  their  sale  at  Stratford, 
the  proceeds  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Corporation.  It  is  stated  that  the  records  date 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Jami's  Baharistan,  to  be  entitled  "  Per- 
sian Wit  and  Humor,"  may  be  expected  in  a 
few  days.  Jdmi  takes  a  line  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  Oriental  satirists,  and  is  particularly 
severe  upon  unskilful  physicians,  bad  poets, 
presumption,  imposture,  avarice,  and  covetous- 
ness.  Some  of  the  stories  would  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  from  Arab  sources,  espe- 
cially those  which  show  up  the  humorously 
naive  side  of  the  Beduin  character.  Persian 
students  will  welcome  this  translation  as  a  lit- 
eral version  of  a  classic  work,  and  general  read- 
ers as  a  genuine  specimen  of  Eastern  wit  and 
humor,  for  the  first  time  given  in  an  English 
dress. 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  shortly  publish, 
in  quarto  form,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  "The  Leofric  Missal,"  one 
of  the  chief  liturgical  and  palaeographical 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  vol- 
ume was  once  the  property  of  Leofric,  the  last 
Bishop  of  Crediton  and  first  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  in  use  in  the  latter  cathedral  before 
the  Conquest.  It  is  one  of  a  very  few  extant 
MS.  Sacramentaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  none  of  which  have  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  but  it  has  been  long  known  to,  and  fre- 
quently quoted  from,  by  Liturgical  writers. 
A  complete  tenth-century  Kalendar  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume  ;  and  there  are  various  entries 
of  historical  interest  scattered  up  and  down  its 
pages,  including  manumissions  of  slaves,  letters 
of  distinguished  personages,  a  list  of  relics  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  statements  with  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Exeter  and 
the  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

At  last  the  first  instalment  is  ready  of  Gen. 
Forlong's  long-expected  work  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  religious  thought,  from  the  rudest  sym- 
bolisms to  the  latest  spiritual  developments. 
This  instalment  will  consist  of  two  massive 
quarto  volumes,  each  of  about  six  hundred 
pages,  with  maps,  plates,  and  numerous  en- 
gravings.    As  an  Appendix  will  be  issued  sep- 


arately a  colored  chart,  seven  feet  by  two, 
showing  in  a  tabular  and  pictorial  form  the 
author's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  religions 
and  superstitions  of  the  world.  The  first  volume 
is  mainly  introductory,  being  devoted  to  a 
general  view  of  the  six  principal  sources  of  re- 
ligious belief — ^the  worship  of  trees,  of  ser- 
pents, of  the  linga,  of  fire,  of  the  sun,  and  of 
ancestors.  The  second  volume  has  three  chap- 
ters, dealing  with  the  early  faiths  of  Babylonia, 
of  the  aborigines  of  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  aborigines  of  Europe.  Subsequent  vol- 
umes will  treat  of  the  historical  religions  of  the 
world.  A  large  portion,  we  may  add,  of  Gen. 
Forlong's  materials  are  derived  from  his  own 
personal  experience  in  India,  where  he  serv- 
ed for  thirty  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  always  intimately  associated  with  the 
natives.  The  work  is  entitled  "  Rivers  of 
Life, "and  is  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch. 
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Fireproof  Balloons. — An  improvement  has 
just  been  made  in  the  construction  of  balloons, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  a  hundred  years 
ago,  would  have  prevented  that  catastrophe 
with  which  the  inauguration  of  aeronautics  as 
a  practical  science  was  signalized.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Montgolfier  should  see 
the  introduction  of  a  new  material  in  balloon 
construction  \vhich,  after  the  efforts  of  a  century 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  supplying  a  gas  to 
supersede  hot  air  as  the  lifting  agent,  enables 
aeronauts  to  revert  directly  to  the  first,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  costly  and  most  readily 
available,  of  all  the  means  of  giving  buoyancy 
to  a  balloon.  The  happy  idea  of  constructing 
a  balloon  of  a  fabric  made  of  asbestos  has  been 
tested  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
conclusively  shown  that  in  this  fireproof  mate- 
rial may  be  found  a  solution  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  attended  the  employment  ot 
these  "  aeronautical  machines,"  A  simple  spirit 
lamp,  placed  at  the  mouth,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
flate a  balloon  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic 
feet  in  five  minutes,  whereas  to  fill  the  same 
sized  holder  with  gas  would  be  a  work  of  some 
hours.  The  expense  of  the  spirit  consumed, 
again,  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  cost 
of  gas,  while,  being  easily  'portable,  it  would 
be  available  at  any  place  and  at  any  moment. 
The  manufacture  of  hydrogen  as  a  substitute 
for  coal  gas  is  a  long  and  costly  operation,  in- 
volving somewhat  extensive  apparatus,  but  all 
this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
a  lamp  for  heating  the  atmosphere  contained  in 
the  balloon.  Another  great  advantage,  again, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  a  lamp  the  supply  of 
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hot  air  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  period,  while  a  balloon  filled 
with  gas  must  carry  a  large  quantity  of  ballast, 
which  is  thrown  out  to  enable  it  to  rise  and 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  to  enable  it  to 
descend,  so  that  when  once  the  supply  of  bal- 
last is  exhausted,  or  the  gas  reduced  below  a 
certain  quantity,  the  balloon  must  finally  de- 
scend. But,  furthermore,  the  danger  of  asphyx- 
iation by  the  escaping  gas  is  obviated  by  the 
use  of  hot  air,  while  it  is  possible  that,  with  a 
properly  constructed  lamp,  easily  regulated, 
the  necessity  for  a  valve  would  be  avoided.  It 
is  not  even  necessary  that  a  balloon  should  be 
constructed  entirely  of  asbestos.  To  coat  an 
ordinary  balloon  with  fireproof  asbestos  varnish 
or  paint  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  against 
all  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
befell  the  pioneer  fire-balloon  of  Montgolfier. 
A  distinct  advance  in  aeronautics  generally, 
and  particularly  in  the  possibility  of  employing 
balloons  in  war,  is  made  by  this  important  in- 
vention. 

Chills,  their  Causes  and  Consequences. — 
Catarrhs  should  receive  careful  consideration, 
instead  of  the  neglect  which  they  generally 
meet  with,  until  they  have  fastened  on  the  part 
affected  so  much  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and 
perhaps  alarm,  of  the  sufferer.  Here,  however, 
we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  causes 
of  chills.  A  person  in  good  health,  with  fair 
play,  easily  resists  cold.  But  when  the  health 
flags  a  little,  and  liberties  are  taken  with  the 
stomach  or  the  nervous  system,  a  chill  is  easily 
taken,  and  according  to  the  weak  spot  of  the 
individual,  assumes  the  form  of  a  cold,  or 
pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  a  jaundice.  Of  all 
causes  of  "  cold  "  probably  fatigue  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient.  A  jaded  man  coming  home  at 
night  from  a  long  day's  work,  a  growing  youth 
losing  two  hours'  sleep  over  evening  parties 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  a  young  lady 
heavily  "  doing  the  season,"  young  children  at 
this  festive  season  overfed  and  with  a  short  al- 
lowance of  sleep,  are  common  instances  of  the 
victims  of  "  cold."  Luxury  is  favorable  to  chill- 
taking  ;  very  hot  rooms,  soft  chairs,  feather  beds 
create  a  sensitiveness  that  leads  to  catarrhs.  It 
is  not,  after  all,  the  "  cold  "  that  is  so  much  to 
be  feared  as  the  antecedent  conditions  that  give 
the  attack  a  chance  of  doing  harm.  Some  of 
the  worst  "  colds  "  happen  to  those  who  do 
not  leave  their  house  or  even  their  bed,  and 
those  who  are  most  invulnerable  are  often  those 
who  are  most  exposed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  who  by  good  sleep,  cold  bathing,  and 
regular  habits  preserve  the  tone  of  their  ner- 
vous system  and  circulation.  Probably  many 
chills  are  contracted  at  night  or  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  day,  when  tired  people  get  the  equilibrium 
of  their  circulation   disturbed  by  either  over- 


heated sitting-rooms  or  underheated  bedrooms 
and  beds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  el- 
derly people.  In  such  cases  the  mischief  is  not 
always  done  instantaneously,  or  in  a  single 
night.  It  often  takes  place  insidiously,  extend- 
ing over  days,  or  even  weeks.  It  thus  appears 
that  "  taking  cold  "  is  not  by  any  means  a  sim- 
ple result  of  a  lower  temperature,  but  depends 
largely  on  personal  conditions  and  habits,  af- 
fecting especially  the  nervous  and  muscular 
energy  of  the  body. — Lancet. 

Aerial  Navigation  by  Electricity. — The 
trial  of  the  electro-magnetic  engine,  aerial 
screw,  and  bichromate  elements  constructed 
by  MM.  Tissandier  for  their  directing  balloon 
took  place  in  their  aeronautical  workshop  at 
Point  du  Tour,  on  January  26th,  before  a  large 
number  of  electricians  and  aeronauts.  It 
was  shown  that  the  twenty-four  elements,  each 
of  which  weighs  about  six  kilogrammes,  give 
during  almost  three  hours  a  current  which 
rotates  a  screw  of  2'85m.  diameter,  and  about 
5  metres  of  path,  with  a  velocity  of  150  turns 
in  a  minute.  The  motive  power  really  devel- 
oped may  be  estimated  at  that  of  four  horses 
per  hour.  The  weight  of  all  the  machinery 
and  elements  is  a  little  less  than  250  kilogram- 
mes. The  real  effect  on  the  air  can  only  be 
found  by  experiments  in  the  air,  but  accord- 
ing to  measurements  taken  with  a  dynamo- 
metre  of  the  horizontal  tendency  to  motion,  it 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  experiment  tried  by 
Dupuy  de  Lome.  The  motive  power  of  Dupuy 
de  Lome  having  been  obtained  with  eight  men 
working  his  large  screw,  whose  diameter  was  g 
metres,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  results  in 
the  present  case  will  be  more  advantageous  in 
the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one.  These  re- 
sults are  not  very  powerful  when  compared 
with  the  immense  power  of  aerial  currents. 
But  MM.  Tissandier  have  no  intention  of  di- 
recting their  balloon  against  strong  winds. 
Their  object  is  to  organize  an  apparatus  with 
which  rational  experiments  may  be  made  in 
the  air,  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
most  recent  improvements  of  science.  If  their 
elongated  balloon  answer  their  wishes,  a  real 
advance  will  be  registered  in  the  history  of 
aeronautics. 

An  Artificial  Aurora. — A  telegram  has 
been  received  by  the  Finnish  Academy  of 
Sciences  from  Professor  S.  Lemstrom,  chief  of 
the  Finnish  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
Sodankyla.  He  states  that,  having  placed  a 
galvanic  battery  with  conductors  covering  an 
area  of  900  square  metres  on  the  hill  of  Oratun- 
turi,  he  found  the  cone  to  be  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo,  yellow-white  in  color, 
which  faintly  but  perfectly  yields  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  This,  he  states,  furnishes 
a  direct  proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  the 
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aurora,  and  opens  a  new  field  in  the  study  of 
the  pliysical  condition  of  the  earth.  A  further 
telegram  has  been  received,  in  which  Professor 
Lemstroiri  states  that  experiments  with  the 
aurora  borealis  made  December  29th,  in  Enare, 
near  Kultala,  on  the  hill  of  Pietarintunturi, 
confirm  the  results  of  those  at  Oratunturi.  On 
that  date  a  straight  beam  of  aurora  was  seen 
over  the  galvanic  apparatus.  It  also  appears 
from  the  magnetic  observations  that  the  terres- 
trial current  ceases  below  the  aurora  arc,  while 
the  atmospheric  current  rapidly  increases  but 
depends  on  the  area  of  the  galvanic  apparatus 
to  which  it  seems  to  be  proportional.  The 
professor  regrets  that  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  further  experiments  cannot  be  made, 
and  that  he  intended,  on  the  13th  ult.  to  with- 
draw the  apparatus. 

The  Solar  Corona. — In  the  accounts  of 
the  result  of  scientific  researches  during  the 
year  1882  a  very  important  discovery  by  Dr. 
Huggins,  of  Tulse  Hill,  has  been  unanimously 
omitted.  The  zealous  observer  informed  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  photograph- 
ing the  solar  corona,  which  has  hitherto  proved 
a  bar  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
solar  physics,  as  it  was  only  visible  during 
total  eclipses.  Professor  Young,  in  his  work, 
"The  Sun,"  says:  "  Unless  some  means  be 
found  for  bringing  out  the  structures  round 
the  sun,  which  are  hidden  by  the  glare  of  our 
atmosphere,  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
must  be  very  slow,  for  the  corona  is  visible  for 
only  about  eight  days  in  a  century  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  then  only  over  narrow  strips  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  but  from  one  to  five 
minutes  at  a  time  to  any  one  observer."  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  valuable  is  Dr. 
Muggins's  discovery,  for  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  the  corona  will  be  observed  daily,  as 
have  the  rosy  prominences  on  the  sun's  edge 
since  Messrs.  Janssen  and  Lockyer  found,  in 
1868,  that  they  were  observable  without  the 
intervention  of  an  eclipse.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  17th 
last  the  observers  stationed  near  Thebes  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spect- 
rum of  the  corona  ;  this  photograph  showed 
that  the  coronal  light  was  most  intense  in  the 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum  between  G  and  H  ; 
hence,  Dr.  Huggins  considered  that,  by  absorb- 
ing all  but  this  portion,  the  glare  of  sunlight 
could  be  subdued  and  the  corona  observed. 
Previous  experience  caused  him  not  to  attempt 
eye  observations,  but  to  rely  solely  on  photog- 
raphy, "  on  account  of  its  extreme  sensitive- 
ness in  the  discrimination  of  minute  differences 
of  illumination,  and  also  the  enormous  value 
of  permanent  records  of  the  most  complex 
forms  from  instantaneous  exposure."     With  a 
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Newtonian  reflector,  using  violet  glass,  he  ob- 
tained a  series  of  twenty  photographs  extending 
from  June  to  September  20th,  in  all  of  which 
the  characteristic  rays  and  structure  of  the 
corona  are  apparent,  and  in  the  most  success- 
ful plates  the  definition  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
admit  of  measurement  and  drawing  from.  In 
the  plates  taken  with  a  short  exposure  only  the 
inner  corona  is  visible,  but  its  outline  is  clearly 
traceable  ;  in  those  exposed  for  a  longer  period 
the  inner  corona  is  lost  in  the  outer,  which 
shows  the  distinctly  curved  rifts  and  rays 
peculiar  to  it.  When  the  plate  was  exposed 
longer  still  the  images  of  the  sun  and  corona 
are  reversed.  In  this  case  the  corona  is  white 
and  is  more  readily  distinguished  than  where 
the  sun  only  is  reversed  and  the  corona  appears 
dark.  Professor  Stokes,  on  seeing  Dr.  Hug- 
gins's  plates,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
corona  had  been  photographed  and  not  the 
glare  round  the  sun.  This  opinion  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  obtained  in  Egypt  during 
the  eclipse,  for  the  agreement  as  to  the  details 
of  the  rifts  and  streamers  is  very  marked.  Dr. 
Huggins  believes  that,  with  an  elevated  sky 
and  pure  atmosphere,  daily  photographs  may 
be  obtained  ;  this  will  enable  scientists  to  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  sun,  and  will  also  allow  the  valuable 
moments  at  totality  of  an  eclipse  to  be  devoted 
to  other  important  observations. — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Sulphur  and  Malaria.  — At  the  Paris 
Academy  lately,  some  curious  and  interesting 
notes  relative  to  sulphur-fumes  as  a  preventive 
of  malaria  were  read  by  M.  d'Abbadie.  He 
stated  that  some  elephant-hunters,  from  pla- 
teaux with  comparatively  cool  climate  can  go 
into  the  hottest  and  most  deleterious  Ethiopian 
regions  without  being  attacked  by  fever,  and 
that  they  attribute  their  safety  to  the  daily 
practice  of  fumigating  their  naked  bodies  with 
sulphur.  He  also  quoted  cases  where  sulphur- 
mines  were  free  from  disease,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  villages  near  at  hand  were  con- 
stantly attacked  by  fever. 

Locusts  in  Cyprus. — The  island  of  Cyprus 
has  the  unenviable  possession  of  a  description 
of  locust  found  nowhere  else.  Its  vast  numbers 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  plague,  which,  like 
that  of  old  Egypt,  would  eat  up  every  green 
thing  in  the  land,  if  measures  were  not  taken 
for  its  destruction.  The  government  reward 
of  what  would  be  in  our  currency  one  halfpenny 
a  pound  for  locust  eggs,  which  was  trebled  as 
the  eggs  became  scarcer,  resulted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  tons  in  seven 
months.  The  payment  of  these  rewards,  to- 
gether with  the  expense  of  constructing  traps 
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and  screens  to  intercept  the  insect  army,  cost 
altogether" more  than  one  fifth  the  total  revenue' 
of  the  island. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Octopus  and  its  Enemies. — "It  is  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence,"  says  Mr.  Henry 
Lee,  "  that  when  an  octopus  is  caught,  it  is 
found  to  have  one  or  more  of  its  arms  shorter 
than  the  rest,  and  showing  marks  of  having 
been  amputated,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
growth  from  the  old  cicatrix.  Several  such 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  the  Brighton 
Aquarium,  one  of  which  was  particularly  inter- 
esting. Two  of  its  arms  had  evidently  been 
bitten  olT about  four  inches  from  their  base  ; 
and  out  from  the  end  of  each  healed  stump 
grew  a  slender  little  piece  of  newly-formed 
arm,  about  as  large  as  a  lady's  stiletto,  or  a 
small  button-hook — in  fact,  just  the  equivalent 
of  worthy  Captain  Cuttle's  iron  hook,  which 
did  duty  for  his  lost  hand.  There  lingers  still 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean  a 
very  ancient  belief  that  the  octopus,  when 
pushed  by  hunger,  will  gnaw  and  devour 
portions  of  its  own  arm.  Aristotle  knew  of 
this,  and  positively  contradicted  it  ;  but  a 
fallacy  once  planted  is  hard  to  eradicate.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  larger  predatory  fishes  regard 
the  octopus  as  very  acceptable  food,  and  there 
is  no  better  bait  for  many  of  them  than  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  its  arras.  Among  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  octopus  in  British  waters  is  the 
conger.  They  are  both  rock-dwellers,  and  if 
the  voracious  fish  come  upon  his  cephalopod 
neighbor  unseen,  he  makes  a  meal  of  him,  or^ 
failing  to  drag  him  from  his  hold,  bites  off  as 
much  of  one  or  two  of  his  arms  as  he  can  con- 
veniently obtain.  The  conger,  therefore,  is 
generally  the  author  of  the  injury  which  the 
octopus  has  been  unfairly  accused  of  inflicting 
on  itself.  The  curator  of  the  Havre  Aquarium 
describes  an  attack  by  congers  on  an  octopus 
which  he  had  thrown  into  their  tank.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  touched  the  bottom  it  examined 
every  corner  of  the  stonework.  The  moment 
it  perceived  a  conger  it  seemed  to  feel  in- 
stinctively the  danger  which  menaced  it,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  its  presence  by  stretch- 
ing itself  along  a  rock,  the  color  of  which  it 
immediately  assumed.  Finding  this  useless, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  discovered,  it  changed 
its  tactics,  and  shot  backward,  in  quick  retreat, 
leaving  behind  it  a  long  black  trail  of  turbid 
water,  formed  by  the  discharge  of  its  ink. 
Then  it  fixed  itself  to  a  rock,  with  all  its  arms 
surrounding  and  protecting  its  body,  and  pre- 
senting on  all  exposed  sides  a  surface  furnished 
with  suckers.  In  this  position  it  awaited  the 
attack  of  its  enemies.     A  conger  approached. 


searched  with  its  snout  for  a  vulnerable  place, 
and  having  found  one,  seized  with  its  teeth  a 
mouthful  of  the  living  flesh.  Then,  straighten- 
ing itself  out  in  the  water,  it  turned  round  and 
round  with  giddy  rapidity  until  the  arm  was, 
with  a  violent  wrench,  torn  away  from  the 
body  of  the  victim.  Each  bite  of  the  conger 
cost  the  unfortunate  creature  a  limb,  and,  at 
length,  nothing  remained  but  its  dismembered 
body,  which  was  finally  devoured,  some  dog- 
fishes, attracted  by  the  fray,  partaking  of  the 
feast.  An  octopus  was  once  placed  in  the 
Brighton  Aq  jarium  with  some  '  nursehounds,' 
or  '  larger  spotted  dog-fishes '  {Scyllium 
stcllare)  ;  for  a  while,  they  seemed  to  dwell 
together  as  peaceably  as  the  '  happy  family  '  of 
animals  that  used  to  be  exhibited  in  a  travel- 
ling cage  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
octopus  usually  remaining  within  the  '  cottage- 
by-the-sea' which  he  had  built  for  himself  in 
the  form  of  a  grotto  of  living  oysters,  and  the 
dog-fish  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  him. 
But  one  fatal  day  the  '  devil-fish  '  was  missing, 
and  it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  'companions 
of  his  solitude'  was  inordinately  distended. 
A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  corridors. 
There  was  suspicion  of  crimeand  dire  disaster. 
The  corpulent  nursehound  was  taken  into 
custody,  lynched  and  disembowelled,  and  his 
guilt  made  manifest.  For  there,  within  his 
capacious  stomach,  unmutilated  and  entire, 
lay  the  poor  octopus  who  had  delighted  thou- 
sands during  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  had 
been  swallowed  whole,  and  very  recently,  but 
life  was  extinct. — CasselVs  Natural  History. 

Egyptian  Women. — The  women  of  Egypt 
are,  perhaps,  as  well  bred  and  as  busy  as  the 
women  of  Europe.  It  is  absurd  to  contrast  an 
average  Englishwoman  with  the  favorites  of 
a  pasha's  harem,  but  a  middle-class  Egyptian 
wife  does  very  much  the  same  thing  that 
the  wife  of  an  ordinary  Englishman  of  busi- 
ness does.  In  Egypt  there  is  cooking,  wash- 
ing, mending,  housekeeping,  to  be  done  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  the  wife  who  has 
to  do  or  direct  it  all.  ...  A  good  deal  of  her 
time  is  spent  in  needlework,  embroidery,  and 
spinning ;  and  these  domestic  employments 
are  deemed  the  most  praiseworthy  for  awoman  : 
"  an  hour  at  the  distaff,"  said  the  Prophet,  "  is 
better  than  a  year's  worship."  She  has  her 
amusements,  too,  and  can  sing  and  play  and 
dance  sometimes  ;  she  is  fond  of  gossip,  and 
makes  and  receives  prodigious  calls.  The 
women  of  a  set  have  their  private  reunions,  to 
which  no  husband  dare  enter  ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  childishly  boisterous  and  joyous.  .  .  . 
The  children  naturally  learn  little  work,  learn- 
ing from  the  women  among  whom  their  early 
years  are  spent.  In  truth,  it  is  little  of  any 
kind  they  learn  at  home,  except  manners  and 
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the  rudiments  of  religion.  ...  In  manners, 
the  Egyptian  boy  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  is  singularly  graceful  and  courteous, 
and  his  deference  to  his  father  and  elders  is  a 
striking  feature  in  Egyptian  family  life.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  a  certain  formality  in  their  relations, 
parents  and  children  are  generally  strongly 
bound  together  in  love,  and  no  parent  fears 
poverty  or  an  infirm  old  age  while  there  is  a 
son  to  work  for  him. — Month. 

The  Cow-Tree. — Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his 
report  on  Kew  Gardens,  gives  a  sketch  of  a 
most  interesting  botanical  curiosity,  the  Palo 
de  vaca,  or  cow  tree.  This  tree  grows  in  for- 
ests at  the  foot  of  certain  mountain  ranges  in 
Venezuela,  and  attains  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  frequently  the  trunk  reaches  to  70  feet 
without  a  branch.  The  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  tree  is  the  milk  which  exudes  from 
the  trunk  when  an  incision  is  made.  The  fla- 
vor is  of  sweet  cream  with  a  slightly  balsamic 
taste,  but  it  is  very  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
the  composition  being  said  to  approach  very 
near  the  milk  of  the  cow.  From  the  fact  that 
the  milk  is  somewhat  glutinous  it  would  seem 
that  the  tree  is  of  the  caoutchouc  order.  Seeds 
which  have  been  sent  to  Bombay  and  the 
Colonies  are  said  to  be  thriving  well.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  an  example  of  the  law  of  com- 
pensation traceable  in  nature  generally,  that 
this  cow-tree  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
native  of  a  country  where  milk-giving  animals 
were  formerly  totally  unknown. 

Balfe's  "Maid  of  Artois." — In  June,  1836, 
appeared  The  Maid  of  Artois,  the  bare  an- 
nouncement of  which,  coupled  with  the  prom- 
ise of  Malibran's  appearance  in  it,  created  an 
immense  sensation.  This  opera,  although  in- 
ferior to  The  Siege  of  Kochelle,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  delight  and  enthusi- 
asm. Special  praise  was  awarded  to  Mali- 
bran's  aria,  "  With  rapture  dwelling,"  of  which 
an  amusing  anecdote  is  told.  The  present 
rondo  finale  did  not  appear  originally,  but  was 
added  as  an  improvement  upon  the  first,  the 
notes  of  the  new  air  having  suggested  them- 
selves to  Balfe  as  he  lay  awake  thinking  of  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  committed 
them  to  paper,  and  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  Mr.  Kenney  tells,  Balfe,  all  impa- 
tience, reached  Conduit  Street,  where  Malibran 
and  her  husband  then  resided.  De  Beriot  was 
practising  on  his  violin,  his  wife  was  in  bed 
and  asleep  in  her  carefully-darkened  room. 
Balfe  played  the  new  air  to  him,  and  he  was 
delighted.  Malibran  was  awakened  and  re- 
fused to  rise.  The  old  rondo  was,  she  said,  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  not  to  be  im- 
proved. In  vain  her  husband  urged  her  to 
rise,   and  lauded  the  superiority  of   the  new 


rondo.  She  was  obstinate,  and  not  to  be  con- 
vinced. But  De  Beriot  was  determined. 
Since  the  mountain  would  not  come,  etc.  (you 
know  the  old,  old  saying).  Between  them 
Balfe  and  De  Beriot  carried  upstairs,  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  lady's  bedchamber,  a 
small  cottage  piano.  The  window  shutters  and 
curtains  were  thrown  open  ;  the  bed-curtains 
drawn  aside,  despite  the  great  vocalist's  angry 
and  indignant  protests  ;  and  amid  her  vehe- 
ment utterance  the  air  was  commenced,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  listen.  It  conquered, 
and  she  gave  in  her  adherence  with  as  much 
eager  glee  as  she  had  just  before  expressed  in- 
dignant anger.  This  was  the  air  Balfe  heard 
the  Grand  Duchess  Constant! ne  whistling  so 
charmingly  when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg. —  Tinsleys' 
Magazine. 

The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Old  Age. — L. 
Langer  has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  com- 
parative analysis  of  human  fat  at  different 
ages.  He  finds  that  infant  fat  is  harder  than 
that  of  adults  or  old  men,  that  there  are  oil 
globules  in  our  fat  but  none  in  that  of  babies  ; 
the  microscope  shows  one  or  two  oil  globules 
in  every  fat  cell  of  the  adult,  while  very  few 
have  fat  crystals.  The  fat  cells  of  the  infant 
contain  no  oil  globules,  and  nearly  every  cell 
contains  fat  crystals.  "  Infant  fat  forms  a 
homogeneous,  white,  solid,  tallow-like  mass, 
and  melts  at  45  deg.  C.,  white  adult  fat  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  room  separates  into  two  layers  ; 
the  lighter  and  larger  is  a  transparent  yellow 
liquid  which  solidifies  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  the  lower  layer  is  a  granular  crystal- 
line mass  melting  at  36  deg.  C.  Infant  fat 
contains  67'75  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid,  adult  fat 
Sg'So.  Infant  fat  contains  28-97  per  cent,  of 
palmitic  acid,  against  8"i6  in  the  adult,  and 
3*28  of  stearic  acid  against  2'o4.  These  latter, 
the  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  are  the  harder 
and  less  fusible,  while  the  oleic  acid  is  the  softer 
and  more  fusible,  constituent  of  fats.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  reason  of  these  dif- 
ferences, or  to  suggest  any  means  by  which  we 
may  reharden  or  repalmitize  our  fat,  and  thus 
regain  our  infantine  chubbiness.  Old  age  is 
evidently  due  to  changes  of  this  kind,  not  only 
of  the  fat,  but  also  of  the  other  materials  of  the 
body.  The  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  elixir  of  life,  the  "  aurum  potabile"  of  the 
alchemist,  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  the  next  to  ascertain  their  causes,  and 
then  to  remove  them.  If,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause, 
there  must  be  causes  for  the  organic  changes 
constituting  decay  and  old  age.  Remove 
these,  and  we  live  forever.  The  theory  is 
beautifully  simple. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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One  day  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1590,  while  Spain  was  still  bleed- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  the  Great 
Armada,  mass  was  being  sung  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Madrid.  The  candles  were  burning, 
the  organ  was  pealing,  the  acolytes  were 
swinging  the  censers,  and  the  king's 
confessor  was  before  the  altar  in  his 
robes,  when  a  woman,  meanly  dressed, 
rushed  forward  amid  the  fumes  of  the 
incense.  Turning  to  the  priest,  she 
said  :  "  Justice  !  I  demand  justice  ;  I 
demand  that  you  hear  me  !  Are  you 
deaf,  that  I  come  so  often  to  you  and 
you  will  not  listen  ?  Then  I  appeal  to 
One  who  will  listen  ;  I  appeal  to  thee 
my  God  who  art  here  present  ;  I  call 
on  God  to  be  my  witness  and  my 
judge  ;  He  knows  the  wrongs  which  1 
suffer.  Let  Him  punish  yonder  man 
who  is  my  oppressor." 

The  confessor  turned  pale  as  death. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XX'xVII.,  No.  6 


He  stood  speechless  for  a  few  moments. 
He  then  beckoned  to  the  attendants. 
"Bid  the  lady  prioress  come  hither," 
he  said,  "  and  the  sisterhood,  and  this 
woman's  sister,  who  is  one  of  them. 
Say  1  require  their  presence." 

The  lady  mother  came  fluttering  with 
her  flock  behind  her.  They  gathered 
to  the  grating  which  divided  the  chancel 
from  the  convent  precincts. 

"  Holy  mother,"  the  confessor  said, 
"  this  lady  here  present  charges  me  on 
my  soul  arid  conscience.  She  calls  on 
God  to  judge  her  cause,  and  she  clamors 
for  redress.  I  do  not  wonder  ;  I  should 
wonder  rather  if  she  held  her  peace. 
But  what  can  I  do  that  I  have  left  un- 
done ?  I  have  told  the  king  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  dispatch  the  business  of  the 
lady's  husband  and  restore  him  to  his 
family  ;  what  would  she  have  from  me 
more  ?" 

"  I  would  have  this  much  more, 
46 
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senor,"  the  lady  replied.  "  If  the  king 
will  nbt  do  what  you  command  him,  re- 
fuse him  absolution  and  withdraw  to 
your  cell.  You  will  be  nearer  heaven 
there,  than  where  you  now  stand.  As 
the  king's  confessor  you  are  his  judge. 
The  king  is  the  offender  ;  I  am  the  in- 
jured woman  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
The  king  may  wear  the  crown  on  his 
head  ;  but  you  are  higher  than  he." 

The  confessor  could  not  answer  her. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  reception-hall 
of  Rodrigo  Vasquez,  the  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  presi- 
dent was  a  grave,  dignified  man,  seventy 
years  old.  Before  him  stood  a  family 
of  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
the  little  ones  holding  her  hands  or 
clinging  to  her  dress. 

The  girl  did  not  seem  daunted  by  the 
presence  in  which  she  stood.  "  Your 
lordship,"  she  said,  "  has  promised  us 
this,  that,  and  the  other  ;  you  tell  us 
one  day  that  something  shall  be  done 
on  the  morrow,  and  then  the  next,  and 
the  next,  as  if  a  last  '  morrow'  there 
would  never  be.  You  have  brought  our 
home  to  desolation.  You  have  deceiv- 
ed a  girl  like  me,  and  you  think  it  a 
grand  victory,  a  glorious  distinction. 
You  thirst,  it  seems,  for  our  blood  ; 
well,  then,  you  shall  have  it.  Old 
men,  it  is  said,  go  again  to  the  breast 
for  milk  to  keep  the  life  in  them.  You 
require  blood,  fresh  from  the  veins  of 
its  owners.  We  had  rather  not  be  swal- 
lowed piecemeal,  so  we  are  come  all  to 
you  together.  You  perhaps  would  pre- 
fer to  linger  over  us,  but  we  cannot  wait. 
Let  your  lordship  make  an  end  with  us. 
Here  we  are." 

Don  Rodrigo  started  out  of  his  chair. 
He  marched  up  the  hall,  and  down,  and 
then  to  the  four  corners.  He  twisted 
his  fingers,  he  crossed  his  arms.  He 
appealed  to  an  old  aunt  and  uncle  who 
had  brought  the  children. 

"  Senora,  sefior,"  he  said,  "  I  beseech 
you  make  that  young  woman  hold  her 
peace,  and  say  no  more." 

The  young  woman  would  not  hold 
her  peace. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  your  lordship,"  she 
said  ;  "  pray  be  calm.  We  are  young  ; 
some  of  us  were  born,  so  to  say,  but 
yesterday.  But  you  have  made  our 
lives  a  burden  to  us.     Finish  the  work  ; 


take  our  blood,  and  let  our  souls  de- 
part from  this  miserable  prison." 

These  two  incidents,  if  the  children's 
father  wrote  the  truth,  happened  pre- 
cisely as  I  have  described  them,  and  are 
as  literal  facts  as  usually  pass  for  history. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  exaggerated  at  all. 
The  priest  in  the  Dominican  conven*' 
was  Diego  de  Chaves,  spiritual  adviser 
to  Philip  the  Second.  The  woman  be- 
fore the  altar  was  Juana  de  Coello,  wife 
of  Antonio  Perez,  His  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  confidential  minister. 
The  girl  was  his  daughter  Dona  Gre- 
goria,  and  the  little  ones  were  her 
brothers  and  sister. 

What  strange  cause  could  have 
wrought  a  mother  and  child  into  a  state 
of  passion  so  unnatural  ? 

For  three  centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, Philip  the  Second  was  the  evil 
demon  of  Protestant  tradition.  Every 
action  which  could  be  traced  to  him  was 
ascribed  to  the  darkest  motives.  He 
was  like  some  ogre  or  black  enchanter 
sitting  in  bis  den  in  the  Escurial,  weav- 
ing plots  for  the  misery  of  mankind,  in 
close  communion  and  correspondence 
with  his  master  the  Antichrist  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  light 
which  was  rising  over  Europe  ;  he  was 
the  assassin  of  his  subjects  abroad  ;  he 
was  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  even  in  his 
own  household  ;  he  was  believed  uni- 
versally to  have  murdered  his  own  son, 
and  if  not  to  have  murdered  his  wife,  to 
have  driven  her  to  death  with  a  broken 
heart.  The  Inquisition  was  his  favorite 
instrument,  and  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  through  modern  history 
by  the  side  of  the  most  detestable  mon- 
sters who  ever  disgraced  a  throne. 

All  this  violence  of  censure  was  per- 
fectly natural.  Men  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  for  what  they  regard  as  a  sacred 
cause  are  seldom  charitable  to  their  ad- 
versaries. It  was  the  Spanish  power  in- 
disputably which  stemmed  the  Refor- 
mation, which  more  than  once  was  near 
extinguishing  it.  The  conflict  was  des- 
perate and  at  last  savage,  and  deeds 
were  done  which  have  left  a  stain  on  all 
who  were  concerned  in  them. 

But  as  time  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has 
appeared  that  neither  Lutheranism  nor 
Calvinism  nor  Anglicanism  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  final  revelation,  we  have  been  able 
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to  review  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  a  calmer  temper.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  guarded  by  the  civil 
power  as  the  most  precious  of  human  pos- 
sessions. New  ideas  on  such  subjects, 
shaking  as  they  do  the  foundations  of 
human  society,may  be  legitimately  resist- 
ed on  their  first  appearance  from  better 
motives  than  hatred  of  truth  ;  and  al- 
though, in  a  strife  so  protracted  and  so 
deadly,  evil  passions  dressed  themselves 
in  sacred  colors,  and  crimes  were  com- 
mitted which  we  may  legitimately  assign 
to  the  devil,  yet  it  has  been  recognized 
that,  on  fair  grounds  of  principle,  right- 
thinking  men  might  naturally  have  taken 
opposite  sides,  and  that  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants  might  have  been  act- 
ing on  conscientious  convictions.  The 
dust  has  settled  a  little,  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  has  cleared  itself,  and 
among  the  consequences  the  cloud  which 
hung  over  Philip  the  Second  has  par- 
tially lifted.  The  countrymen  of  Cer- 
vantes were  not  a  nation  of  mere  bigots  ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  Spanish 
people  went  with  the  king  enthusiasti- 
cally in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  com- 
plained only  when  h\sj>ie  dep/omo,  his 
foot  of  lead  that  he  was  so  proud  of, 
would  not  move  fast  enough.  The 
romance  of  Don  Carlos  has  gone  into 
the  air  of  which  it  was  made.  Don 
Carlos  is  known  now  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cage  like  a  wild  animal  ;  the  ex- 
act manner  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; 
but  his  father  acted  throughout  by  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  it 
was  by  their  advice  also  that  so  distress- 
ing a  secret  was  concealed  from  public 
curiosity.  As  we  look  at  Philip  with 
more  impartial  attention,  the  figure 
comes  out  before  us  of  a  painstaking, 
laborious  man,  prejudiced,  narrow- 
minded,  superstitious,  with  a  conceit  of 
his  own  abilities  not  uncommon  in 
crowned  heads,  and  frequently  with  less 
justification,  but  conscientious  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  without  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

I  purpose  to  reconstruct  on  these  more 
tolerant  lines  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  Philip  the  Second  and  Antonio 
Perez  which  have  so  long  perplexed  his- 
torical inquirers — on  the  surface  a  mere 
palace  intrigue,  but  developing  from  its 


peculiar  features  into  a  nine  days' 
wonder  throughout  Europe,  and  occa- 
sioning, if  not  causing,  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Arragon. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  be  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Gonzalo  Perez.  He  was  State  Secre- 
tary to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  signa- 
ture stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on 
thousands  of  Charles's  dispatches  which 
are  now  extant.  When  the  Emperor 
abdicated,  Gonzalo  remained  in  office 
with  Philip,  and  had  been  forty  years  in 
the  public  service  when  he  died. 
Antonio  Perez  passed  as  Gonzalo's  nat- 
ural son.  He  was  born  in  1542,  and 
was  legitimatized  immediately  by  an  Im- 
perial diploma.  There  were  those  who 
said,  and  spoke  of  it  as  notorious,  that 
Antonio  was  not  Gonzalo's  son  at  all, 
but  the  son  of  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of 
Eboli  and  Duke  of  Pastrana,  Philip's 
favorite  minister.  Ruy  Gomez,  at  any 
rate,  took  charge  of  him,  removed  him 
from  school,  brought  him  up  in  his  own 
family,  and  introduced  him  into  a  public 
department.  Being  quick  and  brilliant 
he  was  rapidly  promoted  ;  and  when 
Ruy  Gomez  died  in  1567,  he  left 
Antonio,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  chief 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  with  a 
salary  of  four  thousand  ducats  a  year,  in 
addition  to  which,  and  as  a  sinecure,  he 
was  Protonotary  of  Sicily  with  two 
thousand  ducats  a  year.  A  rise  so  swift 
implied  extraordinary  private  influence, 
or  extraordinary  personal  qualities  ;  and 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  fort- 
unes. On  losing  Ruy  Gomez,  Philip 
took  Perez  as  his  own  confidential 
secretary  ;  and  along  with  him  another 
youth,  Juan  de  Escovedo,  who  had  also 
been  a  pupil  of  Ruy  Gomez,  and  had  been 
brought  up  at  Perez's  side.  The  two 
young  men  had  been,  and  still  con- 
tinued, intimate  personal  friends. 

The  Spanish  administration  was 
divided  into  separate  councils,  the  secre- 
taries of  which  were  each  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  king,  who  insisted  on 
knowing  all  that  was  going  on.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  secretaries  who  de- 
ciphered dispatches,  who  were  thus  ad- 
mitted into  State  mysteries  and  were 
necessarily  treated  with  confidence. 
But  of  the  whole  number  Antonio  Perez 
and  Escovedo  were  nearest  to  the  king, 
and  Perez  the  closer  of  the  two.     He 
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and  he  alone  was  admitted  into  the  inte- 
rior labyrinths  of  Philip's  mind. 

He  was  thus  a  person  of  extraordinary 
consequence.  He  was  courted  by  great 
men  in  Church  and  State.  The  Italian 
princes  sent  him  presents  to  advance 
their  interests.  He  was  the  dispenser 
of  royal  favors.  He  treated  dukes  as 
his  equals,  and  the  splendor  in  which 
he  lived  was  envied  and  criticised  ;  but 
his  legitimate  income  was  considerable  ; 
in  all  countries  in  that  age  influential 
statesmen  accepted  homage  in  the  shape 
of  offerings,  and,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunities the  favored  secretary  had,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  abused  them. 

Perez  being  thus  upon  the  stage,  we  in- 
troduce a  more  considerable  figure,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  king's  brother,  il- 
legitimate son  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  An 
illegitimate  prince  is  always  in  a  delicate 
position,  especially  when  his  father  hap- 
pens to  have  brought  him  upas  a  real 
one.  He  is  of  royal  blood,  but  without 
the  rights  belonging  to  it.  He  is  uncer- 
tain of  his  rank,  and  may  generally  be 
presumed  to  be  discontented.  But 
Philip  had  shown  no  suspicion  of  his 
brother.  He  had  trusted  him,  employ- 
ed him,  refused  him  no  opportunities 
which  he  could  have  desired  had  he 
come  more  regularly  into  the  world. 
Don  John  was  chivalrous,  ardent,  ambi- ' 
tious.  He  had  every  quality  which 
promised  distinction,  if  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  wisely  guided.  Ruy  Gomez 
had  furnished  him  with  a  secretary,  sup- 
posed to  be  prudence  itself,  Juan  de 
Soto,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  War 
Office.  Thus  accompanied  when  the 
Moors  broke  into  insurrection,  Don 
John  was  sent  to  Grenada  to  reduce 
them.  He  did  his  work  well  ;  he 
became  a  popular  favorite,  and  went 
next  to  command  the  allied  Catholic 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  De  Soto 
only  had  given  imperfect  satisfaction. 
Don  John  had  high-flying  views  for  him- 
self, and  De  Soto,  it  was  feared,  had 
not  sufficiently  discouraged  them. 
Perez  and  Escovedo  were  instructed  to 
give  him  an  admonition,  which  they  did, 
and  with  this  friendly  warning  Don  John 
and  his  secretary  went  their  way  into 
Italy.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  followed, 
and  the  young  irregular  Spanish  prince 
blazed  out  into  a  hero  .of  romance. 
Philip  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church, 


and  of  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  capac- 
ity ;  but  he  was  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  interests  in  the  Peninsula 
not  always  identical  with  the  interests 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  Pius  the  Fifth, 
who  had  just  then  absolved  England 
from  its  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  believed  it  his  mission  to  sweep 
away  heresy,  found  in  Don  John  a  child 
still  nearer  to  his  heart.  Don  John  was 
to  be  the  Church's  knight,  the  chosen 
soldier  of  the  I-ord,  and  immediately 
after  Lepanto  Pius  had  formed  views 
for  constituting  him  an  independent 
sovereign.  Tunis  was  to  be  the  first 
scene  of  his  greatness.  The  Emperor 
Charles  had  won  immortal  glory  in  his 
African  campaign.  De  Soto  had  stud- 
ied history  and  dreamed  of  the  possi- 
bility of  reviving  the  Carthaginian 
empire.  Don  John,  set  on  by  the 
Pope,  re-fortified  the  Goleta,  and  trans- 
ported on  his  own  authority,,  out  of 
Italy,  the  best  part  of  the  Spanish 
troops  there,  while  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Madrid  requested  Philip  in  Pope  Pius's 
name  to  allow  his  brother  to  take  the 
title  of  King  of  Tunis.  The  Spanish 
council  knew  better  than  his  Holiness 
the  value  of  the  Emperor's  African  con- 
quests. They  had  been  a  drain  upon 
the  treasury  and  the  grave  of  thou- 
sands of  their  bravest  men.  They  sent 
orders  that  the  fortresses  should  be  de- 
molished and  the  troops  withdrawn,  but 
the  order  came  too  late.  The  Goleta 
was  assaulted  by  the  Turks  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  the  garrison 
was  cut  off  to  a  man.  Philip  had  good 
reason  to  be  displeased.  The  indepen- 
dent action  of  a  commander  cannot 
expect  to  be  regarded,  when  unsuccess- 
ful, with  especial  leniency,  nor  were 
matters  mended  by  the  signs  which  his 
brother  was  manifesting  of  a  restless 
ambition.  He  replied  politely  to  the 
Pope,  however,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  in  Tunis  was  not  at  the 
time  expedient.  He  found  no  fault 
with  Don  John,  but  laid  the  blame  on 
bad  advisers.  He  gently  removed  De 
Soto,  leaving  him  as  commissary-general 
of  the  army  ;  and  secretary  Escovedo, 
who  had  been  especially  eloquent  in  the 
cabinet  on  De  Soto's  rashness,  was  sent 
to  take  his  place  as  a  safer  companion 
to  the  prince. 

Philip,   however,  was  again    unfortu- 
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nate.  The  mischance  at  the  Goleta  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  dim  the  glories  of 
Lepanto,  or  cool  the  hopes  which  so 
brilliant  a  victory  had  inspired.  Don 
John  was  still  persuaded  that  there  were 
great  things  in  store  for  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  an  especial  power  of  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  the  secretaries,  and 
Escovedo  himself  was  soon  embarked 
with  him  in  a  yet  wilder  scheme,  to 
which  the  Pope  and  the  Fates  were 
beckoning  the  way. 

After  struggling  for  ten  years  with  his 
revolted  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries, 
experience  was  beginning  to  teach  Philip 
that  it  might  be  expedient  to  try  milder 
ways  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
with  his  blood  and  iron  had  succeeded 
only  in  enlisting  the  whole  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  in  a  common  rebel- 
lion, and  if  the  war  continued,  the  not 
unlikely  end  of  it  would  be  that  Spain 
would  finally  lose  them  all.  Holland 
and  Zealand  might  become  English, 
Belgium  be  absorbed  into  France,  and 
the  rest  drift  away  into  Germany. 
Bitter  Catholic  as  he  was,  Philip  had 
some  nualities  of  a  statesman.  He  had 
determined  on  an  effort  to  make  up  the 
quarrel.  The  provinces  were  to  be  left 
with  their  constitutional  rights,  securi- 
ties being  given  for  the  safety  of  relig- 
ion. The  Spanish  army  was  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  by  abandoning  attempts  at 
coercion  he  hoped  that  it  might  not  be 
too  late  to  recover  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  he  had 
pitched  upon  his  brother  Don  John. 
The  Emperor's  memory  was  still 
honored  in  the  Low  Countries.  Charles 
had  always  been  more  a  Fleming  than  a 
Spaniard.  Don  John,  with  his  high 
rank  and  chivalrous  reputation,  was 
likely  to  be  welcome  there,  or  at  least 
more  welcome  than  any  other  person 
who  could  be  selected  ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thrown  in  his  way,  if  he  could 
use  it,  of  winning  laurels  for  himself 
more  enduring  than  those  which  grow 
on  battle-fields. 

The  opportunity,  however,  was  one 
which  a  wise  man  only  could  appreciate. 
Young  soldiers,  especially  soldiers  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  arms,  are 
seldom  in  love  with  constitutions  ;  and 
to  be  governor  at  Brussels,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  successful  rebels  to  tie  his  hands. 


was  a  situation  which  would  have  had 
no  attraction  for  the  victor  of  Lepanto, 
had  there  not  been  attached  to  it  a  more 
interesting  possibility,  the  empresa  de 
Ingleterra^  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  England.  Philip  himself  had  for  a 
few  years  been  called  king  of  England.  . 
His  name  remains  in  our  Statute  Book. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
believed  by  nine  tenths  of  the  orthodox 
world,  that  the  English  Catholics,  who 
were  two  thirds  of  the  nation,  were 
waiting  only  for  the  help  of  a  few  thou- 
sand Spaniards  to  hurl  from  the  throne 
the  excommunicated  usurper.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  lady  of  romance, 
was  lying  a  prisoner  in  Sheffield  Castle. 
To  carry  over  the  army  when  it  left  the 
Netherlands,  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  to 
deliver  the  enchanted  princess,  and 
reign  at  her  side  with  the  Pope's  bless- 
ing over  an  England  restored  to  faith 
— this  was  a  glorious  enterprise,  fit  to 
fire  the  blood  of  a  Christian  knight  who 
was  also  the  countryman  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Don  John  was  still  in  Italy  when  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  was  made.  If 
it  was  accepted,  the  king's  order  to  him 
was  to  proceed  with  his  secretary 
directly  to  Brussels,  without  returning 
to  Spain.  Not  the  pacification  of 
Flanders,  but  the  empresa  de  Ingleterra 
was  the  thought  which  rushed  into  the 
minds  of  Don  John  and  Escovedo. 
Instead  of  setting  out  as  they  were  en- 
joined, they  went  to  Rome  to  consult 
Pope  Pius's  successor,  to  ask  for  his 
sanction,  to  ask  for  m.en,  to  ask  for  the 
title  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
brother,  and  all  this  without  so  much 
as  going  through  the  form  of  consult- 
ing his  brother  on  the  subject. 

The  Pope  was  of  course  delighted. 
If  the  attempt  was  made,  God  would 
not  allow  it  to  fail.  The  Jesuits  had 
all  along  insisted  that  Philip's  dilatori- 
ness  had  alone  allowed  heresy  to  take 
root  in  England.  Philip  himself,  who 
knew  something  of  the  country,  was 
under  no  such  illusion.  Five  years 
before  he  had  consented  unwillingly  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  was 
then  to  have  been  assassinated  ;  Spanish 
troops  were  to  have  landed,  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  to  have  had  the 
crown.  It  had  ended  in  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  near  escape 
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from  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  plague 
of  pirates  and  privateers  on  the  shores 
of  Spanish  America,  and  increased 
severities  against  the  English  Catholics. 
Of  the  Queen  of  Scots  Philip  had  the 
very  worst  opitiion.  To  strike  a  blow 
at  that  moment  at  Elizabeth  could  not 
fail  to  re-exasperate  the  Low  Countries. 
English  soldiers  would  land  in  Holland, 
English  corsairs  would  swarm  in  the 
Atlantic  and  seize  his  treasure  ships. 

None  of  these  considerations  occurred 
to  Don  John  or  his  fiery  adviser. 
Escovedo  was  even  hotter  than  his 
master,  and  audacious  even  to  insolence. 
From  Rome,  in  spite  of  his  orders,  he 
went  to  Madrid  ;  and  Don  John  soon 
after  followed  him  thither,  leaving  their 
purposes  to  reach  Philip  indirectly  from 
another  quarter.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1576,  and  we  now  approach 
the  critical  part  of  the  story.  Shortly 
after  Escovedo  arrived  at  the  court,  the 
Nuncio  sent  one  morning  for  Antonio 
Perez  and  inquired  who  a  certain 
Escoda  was.  He  had  been  all  night,  he 
said,  deciphering  a  dispatch  from  his 
Holiness.  It  referred  to  the  "  enter- 
prise of  England' '  which  was  to  be 
undertaken,  if  the  king  would  allow  it, 
by  Don  John.  Escoda  would  inform 
him  of  the  particulars. 

"  Escoda"  could  be  no  one  but 
Escovedo.  Perez  carried  his  informa- 
tion to  the  king,  who  was  naturally  ex- 
tremely displeased  ;  the  more  so  perhaps 
that  Don  John's  popularity,  and  the 
general  favor  with  which  Spanish  senti- 
ment was  likely  to  take  up  the  advent- 
ure, obliged  him  to  keep  his  displeasure 
to  himself.  Escovedo  evidently  thought 
himself  secure.  He  addressed  Philip  in 
so  rude  a  letter  that  Philip  complained 
of  it  to  Perez.  "  If  he  had  spoken  to 
me  as  he  has  written,"  the  king  said, 
"  I  believe  I  could  not  have  contained 
myself."  Words  still  more  rash  had 
fallen  from  Escovedo's  lips.  "  Don 
John,  when  master  of  England,  was 
afterward  to  take  charge  of  Spain." 

Philip,  like  most  small-mmded  men, 
shrank  from  meeting  difficulties  openly. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Escovedo's  imper- 
tinence, and  he  was  afraid  or  unwilling 
to  quarrel  "with  his  brother.  He  allowed 
the  Nuncio  to  give  him  the  Pope's  mes- 
sage, and  put  him  off  with  a  vague 
answer.     Don  John  ventured  on  ground 


still  more  delicate  by  asking  for  the 
"chair  and  canopy,"  the  insignia  of  a 
legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
Even  this  Philip  did  not  refuse.  He  re- 
quired only  that  Don  John  should  re- 
pair at  once  to  his  government,  compose 
the  provinces,  and  withdraw  the  army. 
When  this  was  done  it  would  be  time 
to  think  of  "  English  enterprises''  and 
chairs  and  canopies. 

Don  John  went,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
all  was  smooth  again.  Escovedo  was 
left  at  Madrid  professedly  to  complete 
some  defective  arrangements  for  his 
master.  Perhaps  Philip  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  trust  so  doubtful  an 
adviser  at  his  brother's  side  any  more. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the 
wars  in  the  Netherlands  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  any  hopes  which  had  been 
built  on  the  popularity  of  Don  John 
were  disappointed.  The  Estates  refused 
to  admit  him  as  governor  while  the  Span- 
ish troops  were  in  the  fortresses  ;  the 
troops  were  sullen,  and  would  not  move 
till  they  were  paid  their  wages.  Don 
John  wished  to  remove  them  by  sea, 
meaning,  when  they  were  in  the  Chan- 
nel, to  fly  at  England  permitted  or  un- 
permitted ;  but  Elizabeth  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  their  eyes  open. 
The  Estates  insisted  that  the  army 
should  retire  by  land,  and  declined  to 
advance  a  dollar  till  they  were  on  the 
march.  Don  John,  being  without  a 
friend  whom  he  could  trust,  begged 
that  Escovedo  might  rejoin  him  ;  and 
Escovedo,  not  without  emphatic  warn- 
ings and  reiterated  instructions,  was  al- 
lowed to  go.  The  demands  of  the 
Estates  were  to  be  complied  with  to  the 
letter.  The  army,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  bolder  purposes,  was  to  retire  as  the 
Estates  desired.  Philip  required  peace 
and  was  prepared  for  the  price  that  was 
to  be  paid  for  it.  The  humiliation  was 
too  deep  for  Don  John.  For  the 
knight-errant  of  the  Church  to  retreat 
Ifefore  a  burgher  council  was  ignominy. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what,  must  be 
done  to  repair  it,  and  his  thoughts  went 
everywhere  except  where  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Escovedo  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  a  secret  correspondence 
began  again  with  the  Pope.  The  relig- 
ious war  was  raging  in  France.  Don 
John  might  join  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the    Catholic    League,  and  they   might 
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manage  England  between  them.  Then 
again  he  thought  how  he  might  satisfy 
his  ambition  at  home.  On  the  3d  of 
February  1577  Escovedo  wrote  to  Perez 
to  revive  the  request  for  the  chair  and 
canopy.  It  would  give  Don  John  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State.  He  and  Perez 
and  their  friends  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  the  Marquis  de  los  Velez 
could  rule  the  country  as  they  pleased, 
relieving  his  brother  of  the  cares  of 
government.  On  reflection  he  perhaps 
remembered  that  Philip  might  not  be  so 
anxious  to  be  relieved  ;  four  days  after 
the  purpose  was  changed  ;  Don  John 
was  to  take  his  army  into  France  as  an 
adventurer,  and  help  the  Duke  of  Guise 
to  destroy  the  Huguenots.  Victorious 
there,  he  could  hold  the  Estates  in 
check,  the  shame  of  the  retreat  would 
be  covered,  and  the  "  great  design"  on 
England  could  go  forward.  Royal 
princes  are  excused  their  follies  at  the 
expense  of  their  servants.  These  fever- 
ish dreams  were  set  down  at  the  Escu- 
rial  to  Escovedo 's  account,  and  probably 
with  excellent  reason. 

Meanwhile,  Philip's  orders  were  being 
obeyed.  He  had  agreed  to  all  which 
the  Estates  demanded.  On  the  12th  of 
February  the  arrangement  known  as  the 
"  Perpetual  Edict"  was  provisionally 
accepted,  and  was  forwarded  to  Madrid 
for  ratification.  Don  John  was  dis- 
tracted. He  believed  that  he  might 
write  to  Perez  confidentially  ;  for  Perez, 
by  Philip's  order,  had  encouraged  him 
to  suppose  so  ;  and  much  eloquence  has 
been  expended  on  the  assumed  treach- 
ery. But  kings  may  be  judged  too 
harshly  in  such  matters,  when  they  have 
reason  to  fear  that  persons  whom  they 
have  trusted  are  playing  tricks  with 
them.  If  Don  John  was  acting  loyally, 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  After  the  edict 
was  sent  off,  Don  John  wrote  again  to 
Perez  that  he  must  resign.  Sooner  than 
remain  to  govern  Flanders  on  such  con- 
ditions, he  would  turn  hermit.  If  the 
king  insisted  on  keeping  him  there  he 
would  become  desperate,  fling  up  the 
reins  and  go  home,  though  he  lost  his 
life  for  it.  He  implored  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  to  choose  between  dis- 
obedience and  infamy. 

Perez  showed  Philip  all  these  letters  ; 
and  they  were  considered  in  the  cabinet. 
The  blame  was  laid  on  Escovedo,  who 


was  held  to  have  betrayed  his  trust. 
Don  John  was  informed  kindly,  but 
peremptorily,  that  his  return  at  such  a 
time  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service.  No  one  could  be  so  fit  as  the 
king's  brother  to  recover  the  loyalty  of 
the  Estates.  The  king  said  that  he 
understood  his  feelings,  and  could  sym- 
pathize with  him  ;  but  he  must  try  to  be 
patient  ;  least  of  all  must  he  rush  off 
into  France  where  the  Government  had 
not  asked  for  his  assistance.  The  Eng- 
lish project  and  his  other  wishes  should 
be  considered  when  the  time  for  them 
was  come  ;  but  his  present  duty  was  to 
reconcile  Flanders,  and  there  he  must 
remain.  Escovedo  had  spoken  of  re- 
turning himself  to  speak  to  the  king. 
Perez  told  him  that  if  he  came  back 
without  permission,  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  serious  offence,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Don  John  acquiesced,  or  seemed  to 
acquiesce.  The  Perpetual  Edict  was  rati- 
fied. The  troops  began  the  evacuation, 
and  on  the  2d  of  May,  Don  John  was 
received  at  Brussels,  and  installed  as 
governor.  Had  he  been  sincere,  the 
storm  would  have  blown  over  ;  but  the 
next  news  which  arrived  about  him  at 
Madrid  was  that  he  had  actually  made  a 
private  treaty  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  had  promised  him  6000  men 
and  150,000  ducats  for  the  English  ex- 
pedition, while  before  the  Brussels  set- 
tlement had  lasted  a  fortnight  he  was 
again  in  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  was  threatening  open 
hostilities  against  Holland  and  Zealand, 
which  were  making  difficulties  about 
liberty  of  v/orship.  The  difficulty  need 
not  have  been  insuperable  ;  and  the 
Estates  refused  to  sanction  immediate 
violence.  Don  John  snatched  at  the 
excuse  to  break  with  them  on  his  own 
authority  ;  with  such  regiments  as  had 
not  yet  gone,  he  seized  Namur  ;  and 
Escovedo,  in  spite  of  his  positive  orders, 
rushed  home  after  all,  to  press  Philip  to 
allow  the  army  to  return.  The  war 
should  then  be  carried  on  in  earnest. 
The  Spanish  forces  should  live  in  the 
rebel  provinces  as  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  would  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and 
sword. 

Information  more  unwelcome  never 
reached  Philip.  He  longed  for  peace  ; 
he  had  been  acting  in  good  faith  ;  he 
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refused  to  counter-order  the  troops  ;  he 
blamed  the  seizure  of  Namur,  and  ab- 
horred the  very  mention  of  fire  and 
sword.  Still  at  the  eleventh  hour  he 
clung  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation. 
The  Estates  declared  Don  John  a 
public  enemy,  and  invited  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias  to  take  his  place.  Even 
so,  Philip  persevered.  He  sent  a  com- 
mission to  offer  a  complete  amnesty, 
with  the  instant  and  perpetual  removal 
of  the  army.  The  Estates  might  choose 
their  own  governor,  either  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  or  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, or  the  Prince  of  Parma.  But  it 
was  too  late  ;  the  day  for  peace  was 
gone.  Confidence  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  the  quarrel  had  to  be  fought 
out  to  the  end.  The  army  went  back 
— there  was  no  help  for  it — with  the 
Prince  of  Parma  at  its  head  ;  while  it 
was  said  and  believed  that  Don  John 
was  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  for 
an  open  alliance,  without  regard  to  their 
respective  sovereigns — a  very  strange 
and  questionable  performance.  Both 
Guise  and  Philip  were  no  doubt  defend- 
ing the  Catholic  religion.  But  respect 
for  forms  and  secular  interests  were  not 
to  pass  for  nothing.  Spain  and  France 
were  the  rivals  for  Continental  suprem- 
acy. They  had  been  at  war  off  and  on 
for  three-'quarters  of  a  century,  and,  if 
the  religious  question  was  settled,  might 
at  any  time  be  at  war  again.  Philip  had 
not  forgotten  that  it  was  a  Duke  of 
Guise  who  had  taken  Metz  from  his 
father  ;  and  for  his  brother  to  take  on 
himself  to  settle  points  of  international 
policy  with  the  subject  of  another  sov- 
ereign, was  something  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  treason. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  scape- 
goat who  was  to  bear  the  blame  for  all 
these  things,  the  unlucky  Escovedo. 
Flying  home,  as  we  saw  him,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  positive  command,  he  landed 
at  Santander  on  the  21st  of  July.  The 
worst  had  not  yet  happened  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  January  following  that  the 
commission  went  with  the  last  overtures 
for  peace,  nor  was  the  treating  with 
Guise  as  yet  more  than  an  unpleasant 
rumor.  But  Philip  was  legitimately  in- 
censed with  Escovedo,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  M.  Mignet,  had  prepared  a 
peculiar  reception  for  him  ;  nay,  was 
expecting   that    Escovedo   was   coming 


with  murderous  intentions  against  him- 
self. Perez  having  informed  the  king 
in  a  note  of  Escovedo's  approach, 
Philip,  according  to  his  habit,  and  in 
his  well-known  abominable  hand, 
scrawled  on  the  margin,  "  Menester  sera, 
prevenir  nos  bien  de  todo  y  dar  nos 
mucha  priessa  a  desparcharle  antes  que 
nos  mate."  The  verb  "  despachar " 
like  its  English  correspondent  "  dis- 
patch," has  two  meanings,  and"  matar" 
has  two  meanings.  M.  Mignet  sup- 
poses the  words  to  mean,  "  We  must 
be  quick  and  assassinate  him  before 
he  kills  us."  He  makes  Philip  sus- 
pect Escovedo  of  intended  treason,  and 
resolve  to  be  beforehand  with  him. 
But  no  one  would  have  thought  of  so  in- 
terpreting the  passage  if  Escovedo  had 
not  in  fact  been  assassinated  at  a  later 
period.  The  natural  translation  would 
be,  "  We  must  dispatch  him  quickly 
{i.e.  send  him  about  his  business)  before 
he  worries  us  to  death  ;"  and  as 
Escovedo  remained,  for  some  months 
after  his  arrival,  not  only  unmolested, 
but  transacting  business  with  the  king,  I 
cannot  infer,  with  M.  Mignet,  that 
Philip  had  already  formed  so  sanguinary 
a  purpose  against  him.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  no  good-will  was  felt 
toward  a  man  who  had  responded  so  ill 
to  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  him.  If  Philip  could  have  conven- 
iently punished  him  without  irritating  his 
brother,  he  would  gladly  have  read  him 
a  sharp  lesson,  and  the  irritation  was 
likely  to  be  increased  as  the  conse- 
quences of  his  misdoings  developed 
themselves.  The  especial  uneasiness 
was  on  the  side  of  France.  In  the 
autumn  (1577),  three  months  after 
Escovedo's  arrival,  Philip  sent  a  new 
ambassador,  there,  Juan  de  Vargas 
Mexia,  to  inquire  particularly  into  what 
was  passing  between  his  brother  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Mexia  ascertained  that 
the  correspondence  was  real  that  secret 
agents  were  going  to  and  fro  between 
them,  though  to  what  purpose  he  could 
not  tell.  The  suspicious  feature  was 
the  complete  silence  on  the  subject  both 
of  Don  John  and  his  secretary.  Esco- 
vedo's manners  were  abrupt  and  arbi- 
trary. In  January  Philip  received  a 
letter  from  him,  which  he  described 
happily  as  descosido,  loose,  unstitched, 
visionary.     He  handed  it  to  Perez,  that 
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he  might  see  how  "  sanguinary"  it 
was. 

Don  John,  at  the  reopening  of  the 
war,  had  begun  with  a  success.  He  had 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Gem- 
blours.  He  wrote  passionately  for  re- 
inforcements. The  victory  had  to  be 
followed  up,  and  all  would  be  won.  He 
demanded  money — money  and  Esco- 
vedo.  Philip,  unhappily,  had  won  vic- 
tories before  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
knew  better  what  to  expect  from  them. 
His  own  more  temperate  policy  had  been 
thwarted  and  ruined,  and  it  was  but  too 
natural  that  he  should  hold  his  brother's 
wild  adviser  as  responsible.  If  he  sent 
him  back,  it  would  be  only  to  throw 
fuel  on  the  fire.  Don  John,  and  the 
Pope,  and  the  Guises  would  set  all 
Europe  in  confusion.  Escovedo  was 
no  fool.  He  could  not  be  kept  waiting 
at  Madrid  with  dilatory  excuses.  To 
imprison  him,  or  bring  him  to  trial, 
might  drive  Don  John  at  once  into  some 
dangerous  course.  It  would  lead  to  in- 
vestigations and  the  publication  of  State 
secrets  which  ought  not  to  be  revealed. 

There  was  a  theory  much  in  favor  at 
the  Spanish  court,  that  criminals  who 
had  forfeited  their  lives,  or  persons 
whose  lives  were  for  any  reason  incon- 
sistent with  public  safety,  might,  when 
the  facts  were  certain,  and  when  an  open 
prosecution  would  be  inconvenient,  be 
removed  privately  by  orders  of  the 
Council  of  State.  So  Don  Carlos  had 
been  disposed  of ;  so  the  Flemish 
envoys  at  Simancas.  Spain  was  not  the 
only  country  where  in  extreme  cases 
such  proceedings  were  held  permissible. 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  grateful  to 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  if  he  would  have  re- 
lieved her  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
Italy,  in  France,  in  Scotland,  a  stab 
with  a  dagger  was  an  expedient  adopted 
in  emergencies,  with  no  great  care  to 
ascertain  that  it  wasj  deserved.  Spain 
and  England  were  rather  in  advance  of 
other  nations  than  behind  them  ;  and  in 
Spain,  heartily  loyal  as  it  was,  the  pub- 
lic had  begun  to  doubt  whether  these 
secret  executions  ought  to  be  continued. 

A  zealous  court  preacher  had  main- 
tained, in  a  sermon  at  which  Philip  was 
present,  that  kings  had  absolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  Inquisition,  of  all  courts  in 
the  world,  took  up  the  question.     The 


preacher  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
proposition  in  the  same  pulpit,  and  to 
confess  that  kings  had  no  more  power 
over  their  subjects  than  divine  and 
human  law  allowed  them.  The  old 
view,  however,  held  its  ground  in  spite 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  was  professed 
in  its  extreme  form  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  king's  spiritual  adviser,  the 
same  Diego  de  Chaves  who  was  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  our  story. 
Don  Diego's  opinion  was  this  :  "So 
far  as  I  understand  the  law,"  he  said, 
"  a  secular  prince  who  for  sufficient 
cause  can  take  his  subjects'  lives  from 
them  by  course  of  law  can  also  do  it 
without  course  of  law  when  the  evidence 
of  the  guilt  is  clear.  Form  and  order 
are  not  essentials  in  such  sense  that  they 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  if  the 
prince  has  sufficient  reasons  for  proceed- 
ing without  order,  the  vassal  who  by  his 
command  puts  to  death  another  vassal 
is  doing  no  more  than  his  duty.  He  is 
bound  to  assume  the  cause  to  be  ade- 
quate. The  presumption  in  all  cases  is 
that  the  prince  has  reason  for  what  he 
does." 

This  doctrine  was  still  held  by 
Philip  ;  and  the  difficulty  with  Esco- 
vedo was  precisely  of  the  kind  where  the 
application  of  it  was  convenient.  Esco- 
vedo's  guilt  might  be  assumed.  He  was 
a  confidential  minister  who  had  disobey- 
ed his  orders,  and  had  caused  a  great 
public  calamity,  involving  the  renewal 
of  a  civil  war.  If  allowed  to  live,  he 
would  still  be  dangerous."  To  bring  him 
to  an  account  openly  would  be  danger- 
ous also.  Philip  directed  Antonio 
Perez  to  consult  the  Marquis  de  los 
Velez.  The  opinion  of  the  marquis  was 
decided,  that  Escovedo  should  be  kill- 
ed ;  yet  that  the  king  must  not  appear 
to  have  directed  his  execution,  lest  Don 
John  should  be  exasperated.  Some 
scheme  should  be  contrived  by  which  it 
could  appear  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
to  private  revenge.  A  Government 
must  have  been  singularly  helpless  which 
could  have  recourse  to  such  expedients. 
But  so  it  was.  For  the  act  itself  De  los 
Velez  had  so  little  hesitation  that, 
"with  the  Sacrament  in  his  mouth," 
he  was  ready  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
it.  The  best  method,  he  thought,  would 
be  to  give  Escovedo  "  something  to  eat" 
from  which  he  should  not  recover. 
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There  was  nothing  in  such  a  proposal 
to  disturb  Philip's  ignoble  conscientious- 
ness. He  sincerely  believed  that  by 
consenting  he  was  discharging  a  public 
duty,  and'  with  no  more  personal  resent- 
ment than  if  he  had  been  signing  a  war- 
rant for  an  ordinary  execution.  It  has 
never  been  suggested  that  Philip  had 
any  private  malice  against  Escovedo,  or 
had  any  motive  beyond  what  was  after- 
ward alleged.  Why  Antonio  Perez 
should  have  encouraged  him,  why  he 
should  himself  have  so  readily  under- 
taken a  treacherous  office,  is  another 
question  on  which  speculation  has  been 
busy.  He  had  been  Escovedo's  per- 
sonal friend.  They  had  grown  up  as 
boys  together  in  the  family  of  Ruy 
Gomez.  They  had  been  transferred 
together  to  the  king's  service.  They 
had  never  differed  politically  until  Esco- 
vedo had  become  Don  John's  secretary, 
and  they  had  corresponded  afterward  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  It  is 
true  that  Perez  had  been  the  strongest 
advocate  for  a  policy  of  peace,  and 
Escovedo  for  war  ;  but  an"  antagonism 
of  opinion  scarcely  explains  the  readi- 
ness with  which  one  Secretary  of  State 
undertook  to  murder  another.  And  it 
has  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Perez  must  have  had  some  private 
motives  of  his  own. 

Before  entering  into  these  dark 
regions  I  will  describe  briefly  what  actu- 
ally happened.  The  "  something  to 
eat"  was  administered  as  De  los  Velez 
recommended.  Perez  took  into  his 
confidence  his  own  master  of  the  house- 
hold, Diego  Martinez  :  he  told  him 
that  the  king  and  council  considered 
Escovedo's  life  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  he  must  be 
secretly  made  away  with.  To  satisfy 
Martinez's  scruples  he  showed  him  a 
letter  in  the  king's  hand.  Enriquez,  a 
page  was  also  admitted  into  the  mys- 
tery. An  apothecary  was  found  far 
away  in  Arragon  who  could  mix  a  po- 
tion, and  Escovedo  was  invited  to 
dinner.  Two  or  three  experiments 
were  tried  with  imperfect  success.  The 
unlucky  wretch  became  very  ill  after 
swallowing  a  dish  of  cream  with  some 
white  powder  in  it  ;  but  he  had  not 
taken  enough.  He  suspected  foul  play, 
and  afterward  dined  alone  in  his  apart- 
ments  in  the  palace.     A  page  in    the 


palace  kitchen  was  bribed  to  put  a  larger 
dose  into  a  plate  which  was  sent  up  to 
him.  Escovedo  discovered  the  poison, 
and  an  innocent  slave  girl  who  had 
dressed*  the  dish  was  strangled  in  the 
Plaza  at  Madrid. 

The  fate  of  this  poor  creature,  so  pit- 
eous because  so  utterly  undeserved, 
passed  as  a  mere  incident  ;  Perez 
scarcely  gave  a  second  thought  to  it, 
and  the  king's  conscience  could  not 
descend  to  a  kitchen  wench;  But 
poison,  it  was  clear,  could  not  be  de- 
pended on  ;  and  steel  was  a  surer 
method.  Escovedo's  habits  were 
watched.  He  was  out  much  after  dark, 
and  returned  late  to  his  apartments. 
Bravoes  were  brought  up  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Diego  Martinez  from  remote 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Easter  had 
come,  and  Perez,  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
went  for  the  Holy  Week  to  Alcala  de 
Henares.  On  the  night  of  Easter  Mon- 
day, the  31st  of  March  1578,  Don 
John's  secretary  was  run  through  the 
body  in  a  public  street,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot. 

Madrid  was  an  orderly  city,  and  open 
assassinations  were  unusual.  A  person, 
himself  of  so  much  consequence,  and 
the  notorious  favorite  of  a  prince  who 
was  the  idol  of  the  people,  could  not  be 
found  lying  dead  without  a  consider- 
able stir  being  caused  by  it.  The  police 
were  out  like  hornets.  The  gates  were 
guarded,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
pass.  The  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
were  called  on  for  a  list  ^  of  their  guests. 
The  assassins  were  out  of  reach,  for  they 
were  secreted  in  Perez's  own  house,  and 
no  clew  could  be  found  ;  yet  suspicion 
at  once  and  instinctively  pointed  to 
Perez  as  the  instigator,  and  his  absence 
at  Alcala  was  not  enough  to  clear  him. 
His  wife,  Juana  Coello,  called  to  con- 
dole with  Escovedo's  widow.  The 
widow  had  not  forgotten  the  dinners 
and  the  illness  which  followed,  and  the 
detected  attempts  at  poison.  She  said 
significantly  she  feared  the  blow  had 
been  aimed  by  a  friend's  hand.  Perez 
hurried  back  to  the  capital,  pretending 
to  be  horrified.  He  saw  Escovedo's 
son.  He  told  the  alcalde  of  the  court 
that  Escovedo  had  many  enemies  ;  there 
were  rumors  of  a  love-affair  in  Flan- 
ders ;  Escovedo,  he  knew,  had  lately 
received  a  message,  bidding  him  beware 
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of  some  jealous  Fleming.  Perhaps  he 
overacted  his  part.  The  alcalde  and  the 
alcalde's  son,  Garcia  de  Arce,  cross- 
questioned  him  unpleasantly.  The 
king  was  out  at  the  Escurial,  wlTere,  of 
course,  reports  reached  him  from  the 
magistrates  ;  but  he  was  anxious  for 
particulars.  On  the  3d  of  April,  three 
days  after  the  murder,  Perez  wrote  to 
him,  and  the  letter  survives,  with 
Philip's  marginal  remarks  upon  it. 
Perez  told  him  what  had  passed  with  the 
alcalde,  and  mentioned  what  he  had  said 
about  the  love-affair.  Philip  noted, 
*'  This  was  very  right."  Garcia  de 
Arce  had  asked  Perez  whether  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Esco- 
vedo,  implying  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing to  that  effect  from  Escovedo's 
wife.  Philip  observed,  "  There  will  be 
danger  from  that  woman."  "  The 
alcalde,"  Perez  said,  "  had  discovered 
that  strange  things  had  been  going  on 
during  the  winter  in  Escovedo's  house  ; 
mysterious  visitors,  night  expeditions 
none  knew  where,  and  secret  boxes  of 
papers,  and  keys  of  other  people's 
houses."  Philip,  who  evidently  looked 
on  himself  as  a  careful,  well-intentioned 
prince,  who  had  disposed  of  a  public 
enemy  in  a  skilful  manner,  thought  more 
of  Escovedo's  plots  than  of  awkward 
consequences  from  his  murder.  He 
remarked  that  these  keys  and  visits  had 
a  bad  complexion  ;  the  alcalde  must 
look  more  closely  into  that  matter,  and 
search  it  to  the  bottom.  Perez  was  un- 
comfortable about  his  bravoes,  whom  he 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of.  He  had 
thought  of  sendmg  them  away  with 
dispatches  as  Government  couriers  ; 
but  it  seemed  too  dangerous.  He  rec- 
ommended Philip  to  put  the  inquiry  into 
the  alcalde's  hands  exclusively,  and  for- 
bid any  other  person  to  meddle  with  it. 
Philip  prudently  observed  that  to  inter- 
fere with  the  investigation  would  pro- 
voke suspicion.  He  would  communi- 
cate with  the  alcalde,  and  would  do 
what  he  could.  The  bravoes  must  be 
kept  for  the  present  where  they  were, 
and  Perez  meanwhile  might  come  out 
to  the  Escurial  to  see  him.  Finally,  to 
quiet  Perez's  evident  alarm,  he  said  : 
"  If  the  widow  desires  to  speak  with  me, 
I  cannot  refuse  to  see  her  ;  but  do  not 
fear  that  you  will  be  unsupported.  I 
am   with  you,  and  will  not  fail  you  in 


anything  that  may  be  expedient  or  neces- 
sary. Assure  yourself  of  this.  You 
know  it  well," 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the 
last  extremity,  and  if  Perez's  life  was 
in  danger,  Philip  intended  honestly  to 
tell  the  truth. 

Strong,  however,  as  suspicion  was, 
suspicion  was  not  proof ;  and  proof 
against  Perez  there  was  none.  He  had 
been  many  miles  from  Madrid  when  the 
murder  was  committed.  His  servants, 
Diego  Martinez  and  Enriquez,  knew 
that  they  had  been  acting  by  the  king's 
authority.  They  had  everything  to 
gain  by  keeping  counsel,  and  might  be 
in  serious  danger  if  they  betrayed  their 
secret.  The  bravoes  slipped  away  after 
a  week  or  two,  when  the  vigilance  had 
relaxed.  Each  of  them  had  a  bag  of 
doubloons  with  a  commission  as  alferez 
(ensign  in  the  army,  unattached).  They 
dispersed  to  Italy,  to  Central  Europe, 
to  all  the  winds.  Every  trace  was  thus 
swept  out  which  could  connect  Perez 
with  the  murder.  The  excitement  died 
gradually  away,  and  the  aifair  seemed  to 
be  forgotten. 

But  poisoned  wounds  will  not  heal, 
though  they  be  skinned  over.  The  sore 
was  to  break  out  again,  and  the  story  to 
assume  a  form  which  has  given  it  a 
place  among  the  causes  cHebres  of  the 
world. 

Brilliant  writers  of  history  are  subject 
to  one  general  temptation — they  desire 
to  give  their  narrative  dramatic  com- 
pleteness. The  drama,  if  it  is  to  have 
flavor,  must  revolve  upon  personal 
motives,  and  history  must  follow  on  the 
same  lines.  Sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  fort- 
unes of  nations,  are  assumed,  where 
their  actions  require  explanation,  to 
have  been  influenced  by  no  other  pas- 
sions than  those  which  govern  private 
individuals  in  their  own  more  limited 
spheres.  When  a  woman's  name  ap- 
pears as  connected  with  such  high  per- 
sons, the  connection  is  always  assumed 
to  have  been  of  one  peculiar  kind.  To 
ask  for  evidence  or  look  for  other  ex- 
planations is  taken  as  a  sign  of  simplic- 
ity or  of  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

The  legend  now  stereotyped  in  Euro- 
pean tradition  is  that  the  wife  of  Ruy 
Gomez,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  was  the 
mistress  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  that 
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the  Princess  of  Eboli  preferred  Antonio 
Perez  to  the  king.  Escovedo,  it  is  said, 
discovered  the  intrigue  and  threatened 
to  reveal  it.  Perez,  in  consequence, 
calumniated  Escovedo  to  Philip.  Philip 
allowed  him  to  be  murdered,  but  dis- 
covered afterward  that  he  had  been  the" 
dupe  of  a  treacherous  minister  and  a  bad 
woman,  and  regarded  Perez  thenceforth 
with  implacable  hatred. 

Now,  before  going  further,  I  have  to 
observe  that  the  eleven  years  during 
which  Philip  is  assumed  to  have  been 
occupied  with  these  emotions  and  the 
effort  to  give  effect  to  them,  were  the 
busiest  in  the  whole  of  his  long,  labo- 
rious reign.  They  were  the  years  in 
which  he  annexed  Portugal.  They  were 
the  years  of  Parma's  administration  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  were  the  years 
of  preparation  for  the  Armada.  There 
was  the  civil  war  in  France  to  be 
watched  and  guided.  There  were 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  be  ruled,  and 
the  Turks  to  be  held  in  check  in 
the  Mediterranean.  There  were  the 
ambassadors'  dispatches  from  foreign 
courts.  There  was  a  close,  constant, 
and  elaborate  correspondence  to  be 
maintained  with  the  Pope.  There  were 
the  reports  of  the  Inquisition  to  be 
received  and  studied.  There  were 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholic  con- 
spiracies to  be  kept  in  hand.  There 
was  the  great  new  empire  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and 
the  English  corsairs.  There  were  the 
various  Councils  of  State  for  the  in- 
ternal administration  at  home,  and  in 
every  one  of  these  departments  Philip 
not  only  interfered  but  exercised  the 
most  unrelaxing  supervision.  Whether 
he  did  his  work  well  or  ill  is  not  to  the 
purpose  ;  mind  and  body  were  inces- 
santly engaged  upon  it.  Minutes  of 
council,  tens  of  thousands  of  ciphered 
dispatches  with  rough  drafts  of  as  many 
ciphered  answers  to  them,  survive  to 
witness  to  the  industry  of  a  sovereign 
who  permitted  nothing  to  be  done  with- 
out his  knowledge  in  all  his  enormous 
dominions.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  which  is  not  annotated  in  his 
hand,  and  often  elaborately  ;  and  stu- 
dents who,  like  myself,  have  toiled 
through  these  mountains  of  documents, 
have  cursed  the  writing,  the  worst  per- 
haps that  ever  was  seen,  but  have  had 


to  confess,  when  the  meaning  was  ar- 
rived at,  that  the  meaning  was  a  real  and 
often  a  wise  one.  The  poor  king  did 
patiently  endeavor  to  understand  the 
subjects  before  him,  and  to  resolve 
upon  them  with  the  best  efforts  of  his 
limited  ability  ;  while  if  the  working 
hours  of  every  day  had  been  doubled, 
and  thus  doubled  had  been  devoted  all 
to  duty,  they  would  still  seem  insuffi- 
cient for  the  business  which  he  demon- 
strably got  through. 

That  a  mind  so  occupied  should  have 
had  leisure  to  trouble  itself  with  "  jeal- 
ousies" and  "  mistresses,"  or  indeed  to 
give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the 
Escovedo  affair  at  all  after  the  public 
dangers  from  him  had  ceased,  is  to  me 
not  easily  conceivable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  time  for  it. 
The  king  was  occupied  all  but  exclu- 
sively with  other  matters.  The  murder 
was  an  angry  spot  which  would  not  heal. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  scrape,  and  his 
behavior  was  singular  ;  but  it  can  be 
more  easily  explained  by  clumsy  efforts 
to  extricate  himself  than  by  a  romance 
of  which  nine-tenths  is  conjecture,  and 
the  tenth  remaining  inconsistent  with 
admitted  facts. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Princess 
of  Eboli  was  soon  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  in  some  way  with  Esco- 
vedo's  assassination.  The  widow  of 
Escovedo  knew  that  high  words  had 
passed  between  her  husband  and 
Antonio  Perez  in  which  the  name  of  the 
princess  had  been  mentioned.  Perez 
had  been  more  successful  in  life  than 
his  companion  officials,  and  had  borne 
himself  in  his  prosperity  with  less 
moderation  than  prudence  would  have 
recommended.  One  of  these,  a  priest 
named  Mattheo  Vasquez,  and  himself 
one  of  Philip's  secretaries,  disliked 
Perez,  and  was  also  employed  in  some 
lawsuit  against  the  princess.  He  sought 
out  Escovedo's  family  and  learned 
what  they  had  to  tell.  He  was  busy  all 
the  summer  and  the  winter  following 
pushing  his  inquiries,  and  thought  at 
last  that  he  had  made  a  notable  discov- 
ery. In  December,  nine  months  after 
the  murder,  he  wrote  and  circulated  an 
anonymous  pasquil^  full  of  scandalous 
reflections  on  Perez  and  the  lady,  while 
simultaneously  Escovedo's  widow  and 
her  son  directly  charged   Perez  with  the 
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crime,  adding  that  it  had  been  commit- 
ted to  gratify  the  Princess  of  Eboli. 
Perez  carried  the  pasquil  to  Philip — a 
daring  act  on  his  part  if  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  the  king's  successful  rival. 
Philip  again  assured  him,  both  by  word 
and  writing,  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy, 
that  no  harm  should  befall  him  ;  but  he 
knew  his  master  well  ;  he  knew  his  un- 
willingness that  his  own   share   in  the 


matter  should  be  made  public,  and  he 
observed  that  Philip  seemed  not  dis- 
pleased that  Vasquez  and  the  Escovedos 
should  be  running  on  a  false  scent. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  famous  lady  ;  to  tell 
who  she  was,  and  how  she  came  to  be 
concerned  in  a  matter  which  appeared 
to  be  wholly  political.  —  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 


EARLY   SPRING   IN   CALIFORNIA. 


April  in  California  !  What  a  dream 
of  delight  the  words  recall  to  the  for- 
tunate traveller  whose  times  and  seasons 
have  been  so  happily  ordered  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  Granite  State  at  this  favored 
season  ;  for  all  these  Western  States  are 
like  different  worlds,  according  as  we 
see  them  in  the  green  loveliness  of 
their  fresh  spring-time,  or  when  the  long 
summer's  drought  has  transformed  the 
flowery  pastures  into  broad  plains  of 
yellow  sun-dried  hay  and  withered 
plants,  all  smothered  in  stifling  dust. 

Even  when,  forsaking  the  plains,  the 
traveller  turns  his  steps  to  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  he  only  who  arrives 
in  the  early  spring-time  can  revel  in 
their  fall  beauty.  For  him,  the  hills 
are  rainbovv-hued  with  countless  blos- 
soms, and  every  streamlet,  fed  by  the 
melting  snows  on  the  upper  ranges, 
becomes  a  rushing  river,  and  every 
waterfall  is  a  vision  of  entrancing  love- 
liness. 

The  summer  wanderer  travels  in 
choking,  blinding  dust  clouds.  He 
finds  the  streams  insignificant,  the  aza- 
leas already  on  the  wane,  and  even  the 
largest  waterfalls  mere  ghosts  of  their 
spring  glory,  while  all  the  gleaming 
temporary  falls,  born  only  of  the  snows, 
have  altogether  disappeared. 

I  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  deem 
myself  fortunate,  when,  owing  to  pro- 
longed detention  in  the  beautiful  isles  of 
the  South  Pacific,  I  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Easter  morning,  and  received 
my  first  impressions  of  the  New  World 
from  its  exquisitely  decorated  churches, 
with  their  lavish  display  of  flowers. 
Each  church  in  the  great  city  strove  to 
outdo  its  neighbor  in  its  profusion  of 
roses  and  pure  white  lilies — chiefly  the 
calla  lily,  tvhich  we  call  arum. 


Throughout  California  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Day  is  the  children's  floral 
festival,  and  thousands  of  happy  little 
ones  march  in  procession,  with  gay 
banners  and  offerings  of  flowers,  to  take 
part  in  a  joyous  choral  festival,  and  to 
present  their  gift  of  lovely  fragrant 
flowers — perhaps  also  of  money — for 
the  poor  and  suffering. 

After  this  glimpse  of  what  California 
gardens  can  produce,  we  made  various 
expeditions  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
everywhere  the  prominent  object  was 
the  wealth  of  wild  flowers.  We  drove 
for  mil^  through  lupine  scrub — hardy, 
perennial  lupines,  indigenous  to  Califor- 
nia, and  able  to  flourish  on  the  driest 
sand.  So  their  growth  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  on  the  desolate  sand  dunes 
on  which  the  great  city  has  sprung  up  ; 
and  these  pioneer  lupines  are  doing  a 
mighty  work  in  reclaiming  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  arid,  shifting  sands.  Each 
bush  bears  countless  spikes  of  blossom, 
pink,  lilac,  white,  blue,  pale  lemon, 
or  orange  color  ;  and  besides  these 
shrub  lupines,  all  other  varieties  grow 
abundantly — small  lemon-colored  flow- 
ers, large  succulent  blue  lupines,  and 
all  manner  of  dwarfs. 

Elsewhere  we  pass  by  patches  of  in- 
tensely blue  larkspur,  and  a  scarlet 
flower  called  painted  brush,  and  many 
another  beautiful  wild  flower.  But, 
above  all,  our  eyes  rested  in  wonder  on 
broad  sheets  of  the  most  vivid  orange, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  green 
pasture  hills.  We  were  told  it  was  the 
California  poppy,  and,  on  nearer  in- 
spection, recognized  the  familiar  esch- 
scholtzia  of  our  own  gardens,  which 
here,  in  its  native  land,  attains  a  luxu 
riance  unrivalled  in  exile. 

But  not  till  we  reached  the   flower- 
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strewn  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  could 
we  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  some  idea 
of  the  glories  of  this  great  floral  region. 
Here  hills  and  meadows  were  all  alike 
ablaze  with  bright-hued  blossoms,  scarlet 
and  gold,  pink,  white,  and  lemon  color, 
blue  and  purple,  of  every  shade. 
Flames  of  vivid  color  lighted  up  the 
forest  glades,  and  brightened  the  dark- 
est ravines  or  the  greenest  grass  slopes  ; 
scarlet  and  blue  larkspurs,  musk  and 
mimulus,  blue  nemophila  and  scarlet 
columbines,  drawf  sunflowers  and  fritil- 
laria,  heartsease  and  forget-me-not, 
golden  ranunculus  and  dwarf  blue  iris — 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  flowers 
familiar  to  us  in  gardens,  here  over- 
spread the  land  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

In  one  morning's  ramble  I  collected 
upward  of  a  hundred  different  flowers, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  course  of  a 
Calif ornian  spring  and  summer  I  might 
find  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  species  ! 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  find 
the  jovial  round  face  of  the  familiar  sun- 
flower, beaming  a  cheery  welcome  to 
its  Californian  birthplace  ;  but  we  saw 
only  a  few  blossoms.  I  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  tracts  in  tliQ  moun- 
tain districts  to  the  south  where,  for 
miles  and  miles,  successive  ridges  gleam 
like  gold,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  these 
gigantic  yellow  daisies,  so  closely  packed 
that  there  is  no  green  to  be  seen,  only 
a  sheet  of  saffron  hue.  The  same  glory 
overspreads  Southern  Colorado,  where 
purple  asters  also  abound,  and  both 
grow  so  freely  that  they  even  spring  up 
from  the  turf  sods  with  which  the  miners 
roof  their  huts,  giving  quite  an  esthetic 
touch  to  the  dingy  camps. 

Beautiful  as  were  the  plains  in  their 
robes  of  flower  embroidered  verdure,  I 
craved  to  reach  the  beautiful  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  and,  hearing  that  the  rapid 
melting  of  the  snows  had  opened  the 
roads  to  the  far-famed  Yo-Semite 
Valley,'!  resolved  to  start  without  delay. 
One  afternoon  on  the  railway,  and  two 
long  days  of  coaching,  brought  us  to 
the  forest  belt. 

The  railway  ran  us  along  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  vast  wheat-field  which  now 
extends  well-nigh  six  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  However  dear  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  not  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful,  uncultivated  nature, 
and   I    was   glad    to    escape    from   its 


monotony,  and  arrive  at  a  region  of 
gently  undulating  hills,  all  clothed  with 
rich  tall  grass  of  a  peculiar  lovely  light 
green,  ideal  pastures  where  happy  cattle 
were  luxuriating  ;  and  here,  too,  the 
beautiful  grass  was  but  a  groundwork 
whereon  were  showered  masses  of  vivid 
crimson  and  purple,  white,  scarlet,  and 
gold. 

Onward  we  toiled,  uphill  and  down, 
winding  round  about  among  the  foot- 
hills, which  in  places  are  densely  clothed 
with  chaparral  (i.e.  brushwood,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  flowering  shrubs) 
and  elsewhere  are  grassy  and  park-like, 
adorned  with  fine  clumps  of  buck-eye 
and  live-oak — in  other  words,  California 
horse-chestnut  and  ilex.  And,  far  and 
near,  the  grassy  slopes  were  tinged  with 
rainbow  hues  where  the  bright  sunlight 
played  on  banks  of  wild  flowers. 

As  we  reached  the  higher  levels,  we 
found  deep  banks  of  snow  lying  in 
places  ;  but  even  close  by  these  some 
kindly  blossoms  had  contrived  to  ex- 
pand, and  in  the  shelter  of  the  great 
pine  forest  I  found  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  plant  altogether  new  to 
me  {Sar  codes  sangniiftejx),  a  strange, 
bright-scarlet  crimson  blossom,  like  a 
very  fleshy  hyacinth.  It  is  called  the 
snow-flower,  because  it  rises  right  out 
of  the  earth  as  soon  as  ever  the  snow 
melts,  after  the  manner  of  our  snow- 
drop ;  but  instead  of  being  enfolded  in 
smooth  green  leaves,  each  crimson  bell 
is  wrapped  in  a  crimson  leaflet,  which 
uncurls  as  it  rises  above  the  earth, 
forming  a  sort  of  hyacinthine  pyramid 
of  blossom  eight  inches  in  height.  It 
has  only  two  or  three  inches  of  thick 
stem,  and  really  suggests  little  tongues 
of  flame  parting  out  of  the  newly  thawed 
earth,  quite  close  to  snowdrifts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  found  in  any 
other  country,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  elsewhere. 

When  we  reached  the  higher  levels, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  succession  of 
grand  mountain  sumniits  all  robed  in 
dazzling  white,  we  fully  realized  our 
good  fortune  in  having  arrived  while 
there  was  yet  sufficient  snow  to  let 
us  see  the  Sierra  Nevada  *  in  its  true 
character. 

One  farewell  shower  swept  down  from 

*  Sierra  Nevada,  range  of  snow. 
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the  mountains  and  enfolded  us,  while 
we  were  passing  through  a  belt  of  mag- 
nificent old  pines.  The  falling  flakes 
shrouded  the  mountains  in  a  filmy 
gauze-like  veil,  while  the  distant  clumps 
of  dark  pines,  wrapped  in  gray  shadow, 
were  indistinct  and  phantom-like. 
Those  nearer  to  us  loomed  gigantic, 
their  vast  size  exaggerated  by  the  mag- 
nifying mist  and  the  swirling  of  the 
fitful  snow  showers.  Silently,  silently, 
the  soft  feather-like  flakes  fell,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring  to  disturb  them, 
as  they  settled  on  every  twig  and  spray 
more  lightly  than  ever  butterfly  rested 
on  a  flower. 

Suddenly,  the  clouds  cleared  off,  re- 
vealing a  heaven  more  intensely  azure 
than  I  have  ever  seen  even  in  the 
tropics  ;  and  then  a  flood  of  golden 
sunlight  was  outpoured  on  the  beauti- 
ful, dazzling  earth,  and  the  glory  of  the 
forest  was  beyond  all  description.  Each 
stately  pine  seemed  transformed  to  a 
pyramid  of  glistening  alabaster  with 
strata  of  malachite,  as  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  dark-green  undersides 
of  the  graceful,  sweeping  boughs,  weigh- 
ed down  beneath  their  burden  of  myriad 
snowflakes. 

On  every  side  of  us,  in  the  low-lying 
forest  or  the  hanging  wood  that  clothed 
the  steep  mountain  side,  rose  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  tall  white  spires 
and  minarets  and  pinnacles,  as  in  some 
idealized  Oriental  city  (but  assuredly  no 
marble  ever  gleamed  so  purely — not 
even  the  dream-like  tombs  of  Agra). 

On  every  grassy  reed,  each  hazel  twig 
and  manzanita  bush,  the  light  flakes  lay 
in  fairy-like  crystals — even  the  silken 
webs  of  the  busy  spiders  had  caught 
their  share,  and  now  sparkled  like  jewels 
in  the  sunlight.  And  every  great  rock- 
boulder  was  snow-capped,  and  each 
stern,  rugged  crag  was  softened  by  a 
powder-like  dusting,  lighly  sprinkled 
wheresoever  a  crevice  or  a  furrow  gave 
it  a  chance  of  resting,  and  far  above  all 
uprose  the  eternal  hills,  robed  in  spotless 
white,  pure  and  dazzling. 

We  halted  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  a 
comfortable  ranch,  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest, beside  a  picturesque  stream  known 
to  white  men  as  Big  Creek  ;  and  thence 
explored  a  magnificent  grove  of  glorious 
old  pines,  interspersed  with  majestic 
specimens    of    the     Sequoia    gigantea, 


which  people  in  England  will  persist  in 
calling  Wellingtonia,  the  unmitigated 
and  most  just  annoyance  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  such  a  forest  as  can  only  be 
seen  in  California,  beautiful  beyond  all 
words,  with  long  arcades  of  stately 
columns,  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  repre- 
senting pines,  cedars,  and  firs  of  many 
sorts,  each  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
towering  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  to  vanish  in  a  crown  of  inter- 
lacing misty  green  foliage.  Such  a 
forest  should  be  the  haunt  of  all  good 
spirits,  as  in  truth  the  Indians  fully 
believe. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  San 
Francisco,  we  reached  a  mountain 
ridge  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Suddenly  we  caught  our  first  sight  of 
the  Valley,  lying  about  3000  feet  below 
us,  an  abrupt  chasm  in  the  great  rolling 
expanse  of  billowy  granite  ridges,  or  I 
should  rather  describe  it  as  a  vast 
sunken  pit,  with  perpendicular  walls, 
and  carpeted  with  a  level  and  most  ver- 
dant meadow,  through  which  flows  a 
river  gleaming  like  quicksilver. 

Here  and  there,  a  vertical  cloud  of 
spray  on  the  face  of  the  huge  crags  told 
where  some  snow-fed  stream  from  the 
upper  ranges  had  found  its  way  to  the 
brink  of  the  chasm — a  perpendicular 
fall  of  from  two  to  three  thousand   feet. 

The  fall  nearest  to  where  we  stood 
was  pointed  out  as  the  Bridal  Veil,  but 
the  Indians  call  it  Pohono.  It  seemed 
a  floating  film  of  finest  mist,  on  which 
played  the  loveliest  rainbow  lights  ;  for 
the  sun  was  already  lowering  behind  us, 
and  the  afternoon  shadows  were  stea,l- 
ing  over  the  Valley,  though  the  light 
shone  clear  and  bright  on  the  cold  white 
granite  crags,  and  on  the  glittering  snow 
peaks  of  the  High  Sierras. 

Each  mighty  precipice,  and  rock 
needle,  and  strange  granite  dome,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  name,  as  we  halted 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass  ere  commenc- 
ing the  steep  descent.  The  entrance  to 
the  Valley  is  guarded  by  a  stupendous 
square-cut  mass  of  white  granite,  which 
the  Spanish  settlers  have  dubbed  El 
Capitan.  It  is  a  grand  massive  cliff, 
projecting  so  far  from  the  main  rock  wall 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  huge  keep, 
wherein  the  Genii  of  the  Valley  may  have 
braved  the  siege  of  the  Ice  Giants. 
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I  doubt  if  in  the  whole  rock  world 
another  crag  exists  which  can  compare 
with  this.  Just  try  to  realize  its  dimen- 
sions. A  massive  face  of  smooth, 
cream-colored  granite,  half  a  mile  long, 
half  a  mile  wide,, three-fifths  of  a  mile 
high.  Its  actual  height  is  3300  feet. 
Think  of  our  beautiful  Castle  Rock  in 
Edinburgh  with  its  434  feet,  or  Dover 
Castle,  469  feet,  or  even  Arthur's  Seat, 
822  feet — what  pigmies  they  would  seem 
could  some  wizard  transport  them  to  the 
base  of  this  grand  crag,  on  whose  sur- 
face not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  fern  or 
lichen,  finds  holding  ground,  or  pre- 
sumes to  tinge  the  bare  clean-cut  preci- 
pice. 

Imagine  a  crag,  just  the  height  of 
Snowdon,  with  a  lovely  snow  stream 
falling  perpendicular  from  its  summit  to 
its  base,  and  a  second  and  larger  fall  in 
the  deep  gorge,  where  it  joins  the  great 
rock-wall  of  the  Valley.  The  first  is 
nameless,  and  vanishes  with  the  snows  ; 
but  the  second  never  quite  dries  up 
even  in  summer.  The  Indians  call  it 
Luny-oo-too-koo-ya,  to  describe  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  wood-doves  which 
find  shelter  in  the  gorge. 

Descending  to  the  Valley,  we  forded 
the  stream  which  forms  "  The  Bridal 
Veil,"  and  agreed  that  if  Pohono  be  in 
truth,  as  the  Indian  legend  tells,  the 
spirit  of  an  evil  wind,  it  surely  must  be 
a  repentant  and  glorified  spirit,  for  noth- 
ing so  beautiful  could  be  evil.  It  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  angels — a  most 
ethereal  fall,  light  as  steam,  swaying 
with  every  breath. 

It  falls  from  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
often  the  current  produced  by  its  own 
rushing  seems  to  pass  beneath  the  rock, 
and  so  checks  the  whole  column,  and 
carries  it  upward  in  a  wreath  of  whitish 
vapor,  blending  with   the  true  clouds. 

When  the  rainbow  plays  upon  it,  it 
too  seems  to  be  wafted  up,  and  floats 
in  a  jewelled  spray,  wherein  sapphires 
and  diamonds  and  opals,  topaz  and 
emeralds,  all  mingle  their  dazzling 
tiuts.  At  other  times,  it  rushes  down 
in  a  shower  of  fairy-like  rockets,  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  perpendicular  column, 
a  thousand  feet  high,  and  loses  itself  in  a 
cloud  of  mist  among  the  tall  dark  pines 
which  clothe  the  base  of  the  crag. 

A  succession  of  stupendous  rock 
needles  have  been  designated  "  Cathe- 


dral Spires,"  and  one  mighty  obelisk,  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  towering  from 
a  pedestal  of  two  thousand  feet  more, 
all  of  solid  granite,  is  known  as  The 
Sentinel  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  peaceful  Valley  below,  where  green- 
est pastures  lie,  beside  the  stillest  of 
waters. 

Farther  up  the  Valley,  two  gigantic 
Domes  of  the  whitest  granite  are  built 
up  on- the  foundation  of  the  great  en- 
compassing wall.  One  stands  on  each 
side  of  the  Valley.  The  north  Dome 
is  perfect,  like  the  roof  of  some  vast 
mosque  ;  but  the  south  or  Half  Dome 
is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  very 
puzzling  to  geologists,  as  literally  half 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  granite  has 
disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence save  a  sheer  precipitous  rock 
face,  considerably  over  four  thousand 
feet  in  height,  from  which  the  corre- 
sponding half  has  evidently  broken  off 
and  slipped  down  into  some  fearful 
chasm,  which  apparently  it  has  been 
the  means  of  filling  up. 

Above  the  Domes,  and  closing  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valley,  is  a  beautiful 
snowy  mountain,  called  Cloud's  Rest, 
which,  seen  from  afar,  is  the  most  at- 
tractive point  of  all  the  mountains. 
But  the  chief  interest  within  the  Valley 
centres  in  the  glorious  falls  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  and  which  burst  sud- 
denly upon  our  amazed  vision  when  we 
reached  the  base  of  the  Sentinel  Rock. 
They  are  so  indescribably  lovely  that  I 
altogether  despair  of  conveying  any 
notion  of  them  in  words. 

No  wonder  the  Indians  reverence  the 
beautiful  Yo-Semite  Falls.  Even  the 
white  settlers  in  the  Valley  cannot 
resist  their  influence,  but  speak  of  them 
with  an  admiration  that  amounts  to 
love.  Some  spend  the  winter  in  the 
Valley,  and  they  told  me  that  if  I  could 
see  the  Falls  in  their  winter  robes,  all 
fringed  with  icicles,  I  should  gain  a 
glimpse  of  fairyland. 

At  the  base  of  the  great  fall  the  fairies 
build  a  real  ice  palace,  sometirnes  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  formed 
by  the  ever-falling,  freezing  spray,  and 
the  bright  sun  gleams  on  this  glittering 
palace  of  crystal,  and  the  falling  water 
striking  upon  it  shoots  off  in  showers, 
like  myriad  opals  and  diamonds. 

'But  when  first   I  beheld  them,  on   a 
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bright  May  morning,  not  an  icicle  re- 
mained, and  the  Falls  were  in  their 
glory.  I  had  never  dreamt  of  anything 
so  lovely.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  a 
keen  lover  of  water-falls  in  general,  and 
am  often  inclined  to  vote  them  a  bore, 
when  enthusiastic  people  insist  on  leav- 
ing the  blessed  sunshine  to  go  ever  so 
far  down  a  dank,  damp  ravine,  to  see 
some  foolish  driblet. 

But  here  we  stand  in  the  glorious  sun- 
light, among  pine  trees  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  they  are 
pigmies,  like  ourselves,  in  presence  of 
even  the  lowest  step  of  the  stately  fall 
which  leaps  and  dashes  from  so  vast  a 
height  that  it  loses  all  semblance  of 
water. 

It  is  a  splendid  bouquet  of  glistening 
rockets,  which,  instead  of  rushing 
heavenward,  shoot  down  as  if  from  the 
blue  canopy  which  seems  to  touch  the 
brink,  2700  feet  above  us. 

Like  myriad  falling  stars  they  flash, 
each  keeping  its  separate  course  for 
several  hundred  feet,  till  at  length  it 
blends  with  ten  thousand  more  in  the 
grand  avalanche  of  frothy,  fleecy  foam, 
which  forever  and  forever  falls,  boiling 
and  raging  like  a  whirlpool,  among  the 
huge  black  boulders  in  the  deep  cal- 
dron below,  and  throwing  back  clouds 
of  mist  and  vapor. 

The  most  exquisite  moment  occurs 
when  you  reach  some  spot  where  the 
sun's  rays,  streaming  past  you,  transform 
the  light  vapor  into  brilliant  rainbow 
prisms,  which  gird  the  fall  with  vivid 
iris  bars.  As  the  water-rockets  flash 
through  these  radiant  belts,  they  seem 
to  carry  the  color  onward  as  they  fall  ; 
and  sometimes  it  wavers  and  trembles  in 
the  breeze,  so  that  the  rainbow  knows 
not  where  to  rest,  but  forms  a  moving 
column  of  radiant  tricolor. 

So  large  a  body  of  water  rushing 
through  the  air  naturally  produces  a 
strong  current,  which,  passing  between 
the  face  of  the  rock  and  the  fall,  carries 
the  latter  well  forward,  so  that  it 
becomes  the  sport  of  every  breeze  that 
dances  through  the  Valley  ;  hence  this 
great  column  is  forever  vibrating  from 
side  to  side,  and  often  forms  a  semicir- 
cular curve. 

The    width    of    the    stream    at   the 
summit  is  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
but  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Fall  it  has 
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expanded  to  a  width  of  fully  three  hun- 
dred feet  ;  and,  as  the  wind  carries  it  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  plays  over  a 
space  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in  width, 
of  a  precipitous  rock-face,  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth.  That  is  the  height 
of  the  Upper  Fall. 

As  seen  from  below,  the  Yo-Semite, 
though  divided  into  three  distinct  falls, 
is  apparently  all  on  one  plane.  It  is 
only  when  you  reach  some  point  from 
which  you  see  it  sideways,  that  you  real- 
ize that  the  Great  Upper  Fall  lies  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  back  than 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Falls,  and  that 
it  rushes  down  this  space  in  boiling 
cascades  till  it  reaches  a  perpendicular 
rock,  over  which  it  leaps  about  600  feet, 
and  then  gives  a  third  and  final  plunge 
of  about  500,  making  up  a  total  of  little 
under  2700. 

Now,  if  you  can  realize  that  the 
height  of  Niagara  is  162  feet,  you  will 
perceive  that  if  some  potent  magician 
could  bring  it  into  the  Valley,  it  would 
be  effectually  concealed  by  trees  of  fully 
its  own  height,  many  far  overtopping  it. 
Niagara  of  course  makes  up  in  width 
what  she  lacks  in  height.  The  Horse- 
shoe or  Canadian  Falls  is  about  150 
feet.  The  width  is  2100  feet.  The 
American  Fall  is  about  160  feet  in 
height,  and  iioo  in  width.  The  total 
width,  inclusive  of  Goat  Island,  is  4200 
feet. 

Niagara  not  only  owes  nothing  to  its 
accessories,  but  actually  benefits  by  the 
total  absence  of  any  scenery.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  very  uninter- 
esting level  country  around  it  to  distract 
the  attention  from  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  majestic  falls — from  the  inde- 
scribable loveliness  of  that  heavy,  wav- 
ing curtain  of  emerald-green  water,  andi 
the  ethereal  clouds  of  misty  foam  on 
which  the  rainbows  never  cease  to  play» 
whether  in  sunshine  or  moonlight. 

Niagara  is  the  type  of  force  and  irre-- 
sistible  might.  Yo-Semite  is  the  em- 
blem of  purity  and  elegance. 

I  deemed  myself  fortunate  in  finding, 
quarters  in  the  cosey  little  group,  of  neat 
wooden  bungalows  which  form  the  cot- 
tage-hotel known  as  Barnard's,  which  is- 
by  far  the  most  pleasantly  situated  house 
in  the  Valley,  and  especially  in  securing; 
a  room  commanding  a  perfect  view  of 
the  Falls.  Indeed,  I  found  my  outlook 
47 
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SO  entrancing  that  it  was  three  months 
ere  I  succeeded  in  tearing  myself 
away  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  another  month 
was  embittered  by  vain  regrets  that  I 
had  done  so. 

From  my  window  I  looked  right 
down  into  the  clear,  peaceful  river 
]SIerced,  gliding  onward  almost  imper- 
ceptibly through  thickets  of  most  fra- 
grant wild  yellow  azaleas,  while  an  up- 
ward glance  through  a  frame  of  dark 
pines  and  tremulous  poplars  (the  Balm 
of  Gilead)  revealed  the  exquisite  Falls, 
whose  waters  join  the  Merced  a  little 
farther  down  the  Valley.  So  that  at 
all  times  and  seasons  I  could  watch  this 
most  fascinating  of  shaggy  "  Grizzly 
Bears"  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  its 
name) — the  ghost  of  a  bear  surely,  for 
it  is  often  an  ethereal,  floating  thing. 

In  strong  gales  the  wind  carries  the 
whole  body  of  water  high  in  air,  like  a 
snow-storm  or  a  white  dust-storm,  and 
sprinkles  the  mountain  summits  ;  and  at 
all  times  the  spray  flies  like  clouds  of 
glittering  dust,  as  if  the  granite  walls 
were  powdered  by  constant  friction. 

In  a  direct  line  the  Falls  are  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house,  and  sometimes  their  noise  is  like 
the  roar  of  distant  thunder — then  it 
comes  softened  and  subdued.  It  is  not 
quite  continuous,  but  seems  to  pulsate, 
at  short,  regular  intervals — a  throbbing 
sound,  as  if  the  waters  fell  in  successive 
leaps. 

Sometimes  the  music  of  the  waters 
sounds  like  the  tremulous  tones  of 
some  melodious  harp,  each  vibration  of 
the  mighty  strings  heard  separately,  in 
everlasting  cadence.  At  other  times, 
varying  with  the  direction  of  the  breeze, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  a  low  musical 
murmur,  like  the  humming  of  abustling 
busy  bee.  Then  perhaps  a  rattle,  as  if 
of  musketry,  suggests  the  crash  of 
loosened  fragments  of  rock,  though  the 
sound  is  often  produced  by  the  mere 
concussion  of  air  and  water.  To  the 
same  concussion  is  due  the  quivering 
and  trembling  of  the  ground,  of  which 
you  are  conscious  when  standing  close 
to  the  Falls,  as  though  the  very  earth 
were  overawed  by  the  might  of  the  rush- 
ing waters. 

•One  of  my  favorite  short  expeditions 
was  an  enchanting  scramble  through  the 
pine  woods,  and  up  a  steep  canyon  over 


piled-up  fragments  of  rock,  to  the  base 
of  the  Lowest  Fall,  or  rather  to  a  shel- 
tered nook  just  to  one  side  of  it — a  little 
oasis  of  green  grass  and  ferns,  whence 
I  could  get  a  view  of  the  Fall  en  profile, 
and  watch  it  rushing  past,  forming  a 
most  beautiful  and  unusual  foreground 
to  the  green  Valley  seen  far  below,  and 
the  great  granite  mountains  beyond. 

As  seen  from  this  point,  this  Fall  is 
magnificent — complete  in  itself.  Yet 
from  a  little  distance  it  appears  only  an 
insignificant  appendage  to  the  Great 
Fall,  and  its  base  is  altogether  hidden 
by  the  trees.  I  sat  for  hours  watching 
these  falling  waters  ;  and  attempted  to 
sketch  the  unsketchable,  till  I  was  fairly 
bewildered  by  the  deep-toned  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  the  rushing  spray, 
and  was  glad  to  return  to  the  quiet  gr'een 
meadows. 

The  snows  on  the  Sierras  were  melt- 
ing rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  streams  had  overflowed  their  ac- 
customed channels.  Several  pleasant 
paths,  which  we  had  explored  on  first 
arriving,  were  flooded,  for  the  Yo- 
Semite  was  "  in  spate" — a  boisterous, 
whirling  cataract,  thundering  and 
chafing  among  the  boulders.  Its  waters 
were  now  divided  into  a  dozen  branches, 
each  a  foaming  torrent,  wearing  a  chan- 
nel for  itself,  as  it  rushed  headlong 
through  pine  woods,  seeking  the  placid 
Merced  river,  which  glides  on  a  dead 
level  from  the  moment  it  enters  the 
Valley  till  it  departs  thence. 

To  any  but  a  first-rate  walker,  a 
pony  or  a  horse  is  a  downright  necessity 
to  whoever  wishes  to  see  anything 
beyond  the  Valley  itself,  as  it  holds  you 
fairly  imprisoned  till  you  can  scale  its 
walls.  Not  till  then  do  you  gain  any 
idea  of  the  vast  expanse  of  Alpine 
scenery  which  lies  beyond,  range  upon 
range,  a  world  of  gray  granite  and 
snow,  relieved  by  tracts  of  dark  pine 
forest. 

When  we  first  arrived  we  felt  as  if  we 
never  could  escape  from  the  Valley — 
there  seemed  no  possible  means  for  any 
but  winged  creatures  to  reach  the  upper 
world  ;  but  soon  we  learned  that  patient 
men  had  devised  cunningly  contrived 
zigzag  trails,  taking  advantage  of  every 
little  ledge  and  crevice  of  rock  ;  blasting 
here,  and  building  there,  till  they  had 
engineered  excellent     paths    at    a    safe 
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gradient  along  the  face  of  what  appear 
to  be  perpendicular  walls  of  granite,  and 
so,  winding  to  and  fro,  here  following 
the  course  of  some  deep  gulch,  there 
taking  advantage  of  a  patch  of  forest, 
they  finally  reached  the  summit,  and 
could  look  down  on  the  Valley  as  on  a 
green  and  silver  ribbon  lying  far  below 
them. 

Though  the  Valley  is  reserved  by  the 
State  as  a  national  park,  all  these  trails 
have  been  made  by  private  enterprise, 
at  a  considerable  outlay  of  labor,  time, 
and  money.  So  the  proprietor  of  each 
is  allowed  to  levy  a  toll  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars  on  each  passenger.  Having 
paid  once,  he  is  free  for  the  season. 
But  few  indeed  are  the  travellers  who 
ever  allow  themselves  time  to  go  over 
any  of  these  grand  scenes  more  than 
once,  and  that  at  railway  speed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  our  first 
days  in  the  Valley  was  devoted  to  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  Great  Fall.  The 
only  practicable  route  by  which  to  reach 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Fall  is  a  very  cir- 
cuitous one,  retracing  the  Valley  till 
you  ascend  zigzagging  through  a  belt 
of  beautiful  pines,  and  so  gradually  gain 
the  high  level. 

Having  hired  sturdy  and  sure-footed 
ponies  (of  which  a  large  number  are 
kept  in  the  Valley),  we  started  one 
bright  clear  morning.  The  views  at 
every  turn  were  magnificent  ;  each  fresh 
aspect  of  the  wonderful  Falls  helped  us 
more  and  more  to  realize  their  might 
and  majesty. 

Can  you  picture  them  ever  so  faintly  ? 
The  flashing,  foaming  cataract  tumbling 
almost  perpendicularly  for  half  a  mile 
from  the  brink  to  the  base  ;  first  the 
wild  leap  of  1500  feet,  dashing  headlong 
into  the  cup  worn  by  its  own  ceaseless 
action  on  the  hard  granite  rock,  then 
chafing  madly  among  the  fallen  boulders 
ere  it  rushes  to  the  second  ledge,  ready 
to  repeat  the  leap. 

You  look  up  at  the  never-ceasing 
shower  of  water-rockets  till  your  eyes 
are  dazzled  with  their  gleaming  white, 
and  rest  thankfully  on  the  pure  blue 
heaven  from  which  they  seem  to  fall, 
and  the  floating  spray  makes  mist 
among  the  dark  pines  till  a  gleam  of 
sunlight  transforms  it  to  a  glittering 
shower  of  shattered  diamonds. 

When    we   reached   the   base   of   the 


Upper  Fall,  we  dismounted,  and 
scrambling  over  masses  of  rock,  piled 
in  chaos  as  they  fell  from  the  upper 
crags,  we  climbed  to  a  great  boulder 
just  beyond  reach  of  the  spray,  and 
there  sat  gazing  up  at  the  living  waters, 
ever  falling,  falling,  in  thousands  of 
separate  tongues  of  foam,  •  Some  say  it 
is  like  a  waving  plume  of  snowy  feathers, 
but  to  me  the  form  of  inverted  fire- 
rockets  is  the  only  one  really  descrip- 
tive. Sometimes  each  rushes  singly, 
preserving  its  perfect  form,  while  others 
are  dispersed  in  mid-career  by  the 
rushing  breeze. 

In  presence  of  that  rocket-shower, 
falling  from  a  height  of  1600  feet,  what 
dainty  miniatures  our  favorite  British 
waterfalls  do  seem  !  I  suppose  lovely 
Foyers  is  the  finest  fall  in  Scotland,  but 
when  reduced  to  figures  its  height  is 
only  212  feet.  The  Falls  of  Bruar  are 
200  feet,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  100, 
and  even  the  far-famed  Staubbach  only 
attains  900  feet. 

You  do  not  realize  the  full  majesty 
of  this  most  worshipful  monarch  of  the 
water-gods  till  you  have  crept  meekly 
to  his  feet,  as  we  did,  and  there  remain 
spell-bound,  overawed  by  the  glory  of  the 
scene.  The  sense  of  irresistible  power 
of  that  headlong  rush  of  bright,  gleaming 
waters,  the  utter  restlessness  of  their 
ceaseless  motion,  and  their  thunderous 
roar  as  they  strike  the  rocky  basin  far 
below,  soon  become  overpowering — 
eyes  and  brain  are  alike  bewildered. 
And  besides  the  direct  downward  move- 
ment, spirit-like  clouds  of  spray  float 
around,  drifting  with  every  current  of 
wind,  softening  the  too  dazzling  bright-  » 
ness  of  the  white  foam,  but  adding  to 
the  giddy  complex  motion  of  the  whole. 

The  face  of  the  great  crag  overhangs 
a  little,  so  that  as  the  waters  are  thrown 
forward,  they  leave  a  dry  space  behind 
the  fall  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  a  long 
broad  passage  where  those  who  are  so 
inclined  can  enter,  and,  standing  behind 
the  curtain  of  falling  waters,  can  listen 
to  the  rushing  wind,  and  try  how  near 
danger  they  can  venture  without  acci- 
dent. When  only  a  light  summer 
stream  is  falling,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  it,  the  efi^ect  produced  is  that  of 
a  shimmering  shower  of  diamonds. 
But  when  the  storm  flood  is  heavy,  a 
visit  to  this  strange  spot  is  risky,  as  the 
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approach  to  it  involves  a  drenching  from 
the  heavy  spray  ;  so  we  were  nowise 
tempted,  but,  tearing  ourselves  away 
from  this  beautiful  and  most  fascinating 
spot,  we  commenced  the  steep  ascent 
through  Comimi  Canyon. 

The  trail  is  led  up  by  such  innumer- 
able zigzags  that  a  tolerably  easy  grade 
has  been  attained,  and  my  sturdy 
pony  climbed  up  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  What  with  excavations  in 
some  places,  and  building  up  rock 
foundation  in  others,  the  tracing  and 
making  of  such  a  trail,  and  then  the 
constant  repairs  consequent  on  falling 
rocks  or  melting  snows,  imply  both 
genius  and  ceaseless  care. 

The  Canyon  heads  actually  at  the 
summit  of  the  Falls,  and  there  seems  no 
sort  of  reason  why  the  Y6-Semite  Creek 
should  not  have  rushed  down  the  slope 
instead  of  selecting  the  headlong  course 
which  it  has  adopted  ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  most  deeply  grateful  to 
it. 

By  its  ceaseless  friction  it  has  so 
polished  the  granite  rock  over  which  it 
flows,  that  to  attempt  a  near  approach  is 
just  like  walking  on  ice.  It  is  horribly 
dangerous,  as  the  first  slip  would  inevi- 
tably prove  the  last.  Yet  the  fascina- 
tion is  irresistible,  so  I  crawled  to  the 
brink  on  hands  and  knees,  and  there 
lay  watching  the  leaping  waters  as  they 
rushed  past  me,  down,  down,  down,  till 
the  abyss  of  white  foam  was  merged  in 
the  ever-swaying,  ever-varying  cloud  of 
spray,  while  a  thousand  mingling  echoes 
rose  from  the  rocky  world  below.  It 
was  awesome  beyond  all  words.  Far, 
^far  beneath  us,  faintly  seen  through  the 
floating  mists,  the  Valley  lay  bathed  in 
sunlight,  like  a  dream  of  some  other 
world. 

The  Yo-Semite  Creek  is  a  snow-fed 
stream  which  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
the  alpine  group  of  which  Mount  Hoff- 
mann is  chief,  lying  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  the  Valley.  The  course 
lies  over  a  bed  of  bare  granite  rock  ; 
and  as  it  is  fed  exclusively  by  the  melt- 
ing snow,  it  follows  that  as  the  season 
advances  it  must  shrink  to  a  most  insig- 
nificant rivulet. 

We  found  the  snow  still  lying  deep  in 
the  unsunned  gorges.  There  had  been 
a  "  flurry,"  followed  by  a  night  of  frost, 
and  a  light  powdering  of  glittering  snow 


crystals  still  sparkled  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, marking  the  intricate  tracery  of 
the  leafless  boughs.  Every  grassy  reed 
was  snow-tipped,  and  snow-feathers  lay 
softly  on  the  drooping  brambles  and 
the  rich  brown  tufts  of  lichen. 

We  were  anxious  to  reach  a  high 
point,  known  as  Eagle's  Peak  (4000  feet 
above  the  Valley),  which  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Sierras  on  every 
side;  but  as  we  ascended  the  snow  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  so,  as  the  ride  was 
neither  safe  nor  pleasant,  we  agreed  to 
defer  it  till  the  season  was  further  ad- 
vanced. 

As  it  was,  we  saw  several  fine  snow- 
peaks  in  the  distance,  forming  a  daz- 
zling crest  for  the  interminable  granite 
ranges,  which  lay  upheaved  all  round, 
presenting  a  wilderness  of  bare  ridges, 
with  here  and  there  a  fantastic  knob  or 
pinnacle,  and  on  every  side  patches  of 
dark  green  forest.  The  general  effect 
of  the  landscape  was  that  of  a  troubled 
gray  sea,  here  and  there  tinged  with 
dull  green. 

Such  a  general  view  gave  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  giant 
crags  around  us,  especially  of  the 
stupendous  granite  Domes.  This  bird's- 
eye  view  also  enabled  us  to  realize  the 
true  geological  aspect  of  the  Valley 
itself,  as  a  huge  sunken  pit — no  chasm, 
but  the  blank  Jeft  by  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  having  actually  subsided. 

Except  in  point  of  size  the  Yo- 
Semite  is  not  unique  in  its  formation  ; 
indeed,  its  name  is  now  used  to  describe 
a  type  of  valley  of  which  several  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Sierras.  Such 
geological /(tzz/Z/i' as  have  caused  this  very 
singular  depression  exist  in  many 
countries.  Two  notable  examples 
occur  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  two  gigantic  pits  occur, 
known  as  Govat's  Leap  and  the 
Weather-board,  at  each  of  which  I  have 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge  in- 
closed by  vertical  cliffs  as  deep  as  these, 
and  have  looked  on  the  crowns  of  giant 
ferns  and  trees  lying  apparently  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  below  us — a  sanctuary 
untrodden  by  human  foot.  But  those 
cliffs  of  reddish  sandstone  do  not  give 
one  the  same  feeling  of  solidity  and 
strength  as  these  granite  crags,  which 
fill  one  with  ever-increasing  wonder,  the 
longer  one  gazes  upon  them. 
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Not  very  far  from  the  Y6-Semite  lies 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  which,  though 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  singularly 
reproduces  all  the  main  features  of  its 
great  relation.  It  lies  on  the  course  of 
a  beautiful  river,  known  as  the  Cathe- 
dral Creek,  because  it  rises  in  a  fantastic 
Gothic-looking  rock  mountain,  which 
has  been  named  Cathedral  Peak. 

There  are  some  beautiful  falls  just 
where  this  stream  joins  the  Tuolumne, 
and  above  these  rises  a  stupendous 
mass  of  granite  known  as  the  Grand 
Mountain.  It  is  a  huge  bare  rock  4000 
feet  in  height.  Just  imagine  what  a 
great  solid  giant  !  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  mighty  crag,  El  Capitan, 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  Yo-Semite, 

Below  this  the  gorge  narrows  and  the 
river  flows  between  steep  rock  walls  till 
it  enters  the  Hetch-Hetchy,  which  is  a 
crescent-shaped  valley  about  three  miles 
in  length  and  a  half  mile  wide  at  the 
broadest  part.  It  lies  3650  feet  above 
the  sea,  and,  just  as  in  Yo-Semite,  its 
level  green  meadows  are  sunk  between 
high  vertical  granite  crags. 

One  of  these  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
El  Capitan,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
being  only  1800  feet  high.  When  the 
snows  are  melting  in  spring  it  has  just 
such  a  fall  as  that  which  beautifies  its 
great  kinsman  at  the  same  season. 
There  is  also  a  large  rock  2270  feet 
high,  which  strongly  resembles  the 
Cathedral  Rock  in  the  Yo-Semite. 

Then  the  great  Hetch-Hetchy  Fall  is 
almost  a  replica  of  the  ' '  Great  Grizzly. ' ' 
Certainly  it  is  only  1700  feet  high,  and 
is  less  perpendicular  than  the  Yo-Semite 
Fall  ;  but  it  has  a  larger  volume  of 
water,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  In 
the  spring-time  many  additional  falls 
pour  into  the  Valley,  which  terminates 
in  a  gorge  so  narrow  that  the  waters 
thus  accumulated  cannot  escape,  but 
form  a  large  lake,  flooding  the  meadows, 
which  later  in  the  season  afford  pastu- 
rage to  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  which  are  driven  up  from  Big 
Oak  Flat. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  timber  in 
the  Valley,  which  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceedingly grand,  though  it  cannot  wrest 
the  pre-eminence  from  the  majestic 
Valley,  which,  first  discovered,  is  now 
the  accepted  type  of  all  such. 

Mr.    John    Muir     describes    several 


lovely  valleys  of  the  same  formation 
farther  to  the  south,  in  the  heart  of  that 
rugged  wilderness  oif  peaks  and  canyons 
where  the  forming  tributaries  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  King's  rivers  take  their 
rise.  He  found  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all  near  the  source  of  the  former 
— a  canyon  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular 
granite  crags,  and  the  crystal  river  flow- 
ing through  peaceful  groves  and  mead- 
ows, haunted  by  deer  and  grouse  and 
joyous  singing  birds. 

Thence  he  passed  into  a  wilder,  nar- 
rower gorge,  with  walls  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  two  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  roaring  river.  "  At  the 
head  of  the  Valley,"  he  says,  "  the 
main  canyon  forks,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  all  Yd- Semites." 

Mr.  Muir,  however,  attributes  the 
formation  of  that  valley  to  the  action 
of  two  vast  ice-rivers  in  the  glacial 
period.  But  now  the  free,  beautiful 
San  Joaquin  river,  new-born  from  its 
glacial  fountain,  enters  the  valley  in  a 
glorious  cascade,  its  glad  waters  over- 
leaping granite  crags  2000  feet  in  height. 

Truly  these  Californian  Alps  hold 
treasures  of  delight  for  lovers  of  all 
beautiful  nature,  who  on  their  parts  can 
bring  strength  and  energy  for  mountain- 
eering— a  sure  foot,  a  steady  head,  and 
any  amount  of  endurance. 

With  respect  to  the  marvellous  round- 
ed Domes,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
dome-shaped  masses  in  all  regions  where 
granite  prevails  ;  but  they  are  found  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  on  a  grander  scale 
than  elsewhere.  The  only  thing  al- 
together unique  is  the  Split  Dome.  The 
North  Dome,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Valley,  has  many  near  relations.  They 
are  built  up  of  thick  layers  of  granite, 
huge  concentric  plates,  overlapping  one 
another  in  some  places,  so  as  to  render 
them  inaccessible.  Some  of  these 
granite  flakes  are  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  others  only  thfee  or  four  feet, 
and  they  are  curved  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  basaltic  pillars  in  some  of 
the  caves  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  on  the 
Irish  coast  ;  but  there  is  nothing  col- 
umnar in  their  appearance,  which  is 
rather  suggestive  of  armor-plating,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  scales  of  a  gigantic 
armadillo. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
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peculiar  formation  was  produced  by  the 
combined  work  of  Fire  and  Frost  ;  but 
opinions  appear  to  be  divided  as  to 
whether  the  granite  layers  were  curved 
by  the  vast  weight  of  ice  as  the  glaciers 
passed  over  them,  or  whether  the  granite 
took  these  curves  during  the  process  of 
cooling,  and  the  glaciers  merely  polished 
the  outer  surface  as  they  passed  over  the 
mountains,  grinding  and  furrowing  them 
with  deep  seams,  caused  by  the  gravel 
and  rocks  they  carried  with  them — a  re- 
markably coarse  form  of  sand-paper, 
applied  with  a  very  heavy  hand  !  1 
believe  the  latter  is  the  more  generally 
accepted  theory. 

The  North  Dome  is  lower  by  1300 
feet  than  its  vis-a-vis.  Its  actual  height 
above  the  Valley  is  3725  feet.  It  is 
built  up  on  the  summit  of  a  curious 
rock  face,  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
Cyclopean  arches,  and  the  whole  is 
really  suggestive  of  the  great  marble 
archway  and  silvery-gray  cupola  of  some 
vast  Eastern  shrine.  On  the  side  fac- 
ing the  Valley  great  flakes  so  overhang 
one  another  that  this  mountain,  though 
apparently  forming  an  easy  curve,  is 
practically  inaccessible  from  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  on  the  north  side  it  slopes 
away  easily  in  a  long  ridge  easy  of  as- 
cent. 

But  the  Split  Dome  is  a  very  different 
matter.  While  the  side  facing  the 
Valley  is  absolutely  vertical,  showing 
where  the  massive  mountain  of  rock  was 
cleft  in  twain,  the  remaining  half  pre- 
sents a  rounded  summit,  sloping  down- 
ward at  a  very  steep  incline,  which 
becomes  steeper  and  steeper  as  it  de- 
scends, till  at  the  base  it  becomes  quite 
precipitous. 

For  many  years  it  was  considered  al- 
together inaccessible,  but  at  length  it 
has  been  scaled  by  an  energetic,  deter- 
mined Scotchman,  George  Anderson  by 
name,  a  Montrose  man,  who  has  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  beautiful  Valley,  and 
now  looks  on  the'Half  Dome  with  such 
mingled  pride  and  veneration  that  he  is 
never  likely  to  leave  its  shadow. 

It  was  in  1875  that  he  determined  to 
reach  the  summit,  if  mortal  man  could 
accomplish  the  feat  ;  climbing  goat-like 
along  dizzy  ledges,  and  clinging  like  a 
fly  to  every  crevice  that  could  afford 
him  foothold,  he  reached  the  point 
where  hitherto  the  boldest  cragsmen  had 


been  foiled.  Here  he  halted  till  he  had 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  securely 
fixed  an  iron  stanchion  with  an  eye-bolt, 
through  which  he  passed  a  strong  rope. 
Then  resting  on  his  frail  support  he  was 
able  to  reach  farther,  and  to  drill  a 
second  hole,  and  fix  another  eye-bolt. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  he  could 
secure  a  third,  carrying  the  rope  through 
every  bolt,  and  always  securing  it  at  the 
upper  end. 

Thus  step  by  step  he  crept  upward, 
till  at  last  he  had  drilled  holes  and 
driven  in  iron  stanchions  right  up  the 
vast  granite  slab,  securing  iioo  feet  of 
rope.  Then  rounding  the  mighty 
shoulder,  he  stood  triumphant  on  the 
summit,  and  there  to  his  amazement  he 
found  a  level  space  of  about  seven 
acres,  where  not  only  grasses  have 
spread  a  green  carpet,  but  seven  gnarled 
and  stunted  old  pines,  of  three  differ- 
ent kinds,  have  contrived  to  take  root, 
and,  defying  storms  and  tempests, 
maintain  their  existence  on  this  bleak, 
bare  summit. 

Having  thus  made  the  ascent  a  possi- 
bility, Anderson's  delight  now  is  to  in- 
duce enterprising  climbers  to  draw 
themselves  up  by  his  rope  ferry,  the 
manner  of  proceeding  being  to  keep  one 
foot  on  either  side  of  the  rope,  and,  re- 
taining a  good  grip  of  the  rope  itself, 
gradually  to  haul  themselves  up  to  the 
summit,  there  remain  for  awhile  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  grand  bird's-eye  view, 
and  then  climb  down  backward. 

It  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  stan- 
chions hold  firm,  and  the  rope  does  not 
break  ;  but  should  this  simple  accident 
occur,  there  would  not  be  the  faintest 
possibility  of  rescue  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  recover  the  battered 
and  mutilated  remains  of  any  poor 
wretch  who  might  fall  from  this  majestic 
Dome.  A  leap  from  the  summit  of  St. 
Paul's  would  be  child's  play  in  compari- 
son ;  and  a  man  troubled  with  suicidal 
mania  would  find  it  hard  to  look  down 
from  such  a  precipice — a  sheer  fall  of 
50C0  feet — and  resist  the  temp'ation  to 
cast  himself  down.  For  my  own  part  I 
concluded  that  there  were  views  well- 
nigh  as  grand  to  be  obtained  at  far  less 
risk,  and  so  I  resisted  all  my  country- 
man's persuasions  to  attempt  this  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  feat. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Shakespeare  has  no  equal  and  no 
second  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  possible  to  run  a  critical  paral- 
lel between  him  and  any  other  writer. 
But  even  he  ought  to  be  appreciated, 
not  worshipped  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  re- 
member that  there  have  been  a  few  men 
and  women  whom  he,  generous  and  in- 
capable of  literary,  jealousy,  would 
gladly  have  admitted  to  seats,  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  near  the  throne. 
Since  his  time,  moreover,  all  literature 
of  the  highest  order,  from  that  of 
Goethe  to  that  of  Burns,  has  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  his  influence  ;  and 
in  treating  of  the  affinities  between  him 
and  any  modern  author,  we  are  in  some 
sense  mquiring  what  a  particular  pupil 
has  learned  from  the  master — an  inquiry 
that  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  success  without 
affording  some  rather  vivid  glimpses  of 
that  master's  genius,  method,  and 
habits  of  thought. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Shakespeare 
had  lived  in  the  Victorian  age,  he  would 
have  written  novels.  That  he  would 
have  begun  with  writing  poems  is  certain 
— all  boys  of  literary  genius  do  ;  that  he 
would  ultimately  have  settled  to  the 
drama  is  in  ahign  degree  probable  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that,  finding 
his  creative  energy  and  general  intel- 
lectual wealth  too  vast  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  river-channels  of  verse,  he  might, 
in  the  interval  between  poetic  youth  and 
dramatic  manhood,  have  flowed  over  into 
the  boundless  field  of  prose  fiction.  He 
might  have  been  lepelled,  in  the  outset 
at  least,  from  the  Victorian  stage,  by 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  have  appealed 
with  sufficient  gravity  to  his  whole  nat- 
ure— that  it  would  have  inevitably 
struck  him  as  requiring  him  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  mere  minister  of  amuse- 
ment. No  artist  of  the  highest  order 
can  work  contentedly  in  an  element  of 
triviality.  As  an  Elizabethan  drama- 
tist, .Shakespeare  could  bring  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind  into  requisition,  ad- 
dressing his  audience  as  poet,  historian, 
philosopher,  and  ethical  instructor.  So 
could  Goethe  and  Schiller  eighty  years 
ago  in  Germany  ;  so,  presumably,  could 
Victor  Hugo  in  our  own  time  in  France. 


But  Scott  and  Byron,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  never 
thought  of  making  their  main  appeal  to 
their  countrymen  on  the  stage  ;  and 
with  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of 
cleverness,  nay,  of  genius,  who  have 
furnished  our  theatre-going  classes,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  with  the  amusement 
they  have  craved,  we  may  consider  it 
probable  that  Shakespeare  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  turned  from  the 
audience  of  Robertson,  Wills,  Gilbert, 
and  Burnand,  to  address  the  audience 
of  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  likelihood  that  Shakespeare,  had 
he  been  born  in  our  century,  would 
have  taken  the  world  by  storm  with  a 
transcendent  novel,  is  enhanced  by  the 
consideration  that,  though  the  novel 
and  the  drama  have  some  profound 
differences,  yet  a  good  novel  is,  in  not 
a  few  respects,  a  good  drama  writ  large. 
The  dramatist  must  put  into  an  hour 
what  the  novelist  spreads  out  into  a  vol- 
ume. The  dramatist,  therefore,  must 
be  not  only  right  in  his  general  notions 
of  human  nature  and  the  facts  of  life, 
but  pointedly,  intensely,  comprehen- 
sively right.  His  suggestions  must 
admit  of  being  expanded  into  chapters. 
His  words  must  be  as  graphic  as  the 
touches  of  a  great  painter.  A  flash  of 
the  eye,  like  that  quickening  in  the 
glance  of  Angelo  when  he  learned  that 
blood  was  not,  as  he  had  supposed, 
upon  his  hands,  must  admit  of  interpre- 
tation into  pages  of  soul-history. 

Only  the  noblest  dramas  are  of  gold 
fine  enough  to  be  thus  beaten  out  ;  but 
Shakespeare's  bide  the  test.  Some  of 
them,  however,  would  require  a 
supremely  gifted  hand  to  effect  the 
transmutation — a  hand  about  as  gifted 
as  his  own  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
written  them  out  as  novels,  putting  in 
those  elucidations,  those  details,  those 
lights  and  shades  of  passion  and  motive, 
of  which  now,  as  we  pause  over  startling 
circumstances,  and  ask  how  such  and 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  have  been 
as  it  appears  in  the  drama,  we  feel 
much  in  want.  No  modern  hand  would 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  task,  but 
there  is  some  interest  in  the  question 
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how  far  the  most  celebrated  novelists  of 
our  time  might  respectively  have  suc- 
ceeded in  expanding  Shakespeare's 
dramas  into  novels.  It  is  in  attempt- 
ing to  answer  this  question  that  we  ap- 
prehend how  definitely  their  domains, 
opulent  and  extensive  as  they  may  be, 
lie  within  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
Shakespearian  empire.  But  there  are 
some  points — and  those  of  high  impor- 
tance— in  which  George  Eliot  might 
have  accomplished  the  writing  out  of  a 
Shakespearian  drama  into  a  novel, 
more  successfully  than  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, or  Dickens.  More  than  any  of 
these  she  delighted  in  psychological 
analysis — in  stating  and  solving  prob- 
lems of  casuistry  and  of  character — in 
tracing,  stage  by  stage,  the  growth  in 
the  human  mind  of  evil  or  of  good. 
Scott  could  have  expanded  with  brill- 
iant picturesqueness  the  particulars  of 
stage  direction  into  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  feudal  war.  Dickens 
could  have  realized  with  felicitous  droll- 
ery the  career  of  Dogberry  and  Verges 
before  their  elevation  to  the  magisterial 
bench.  Thackeray  could  have  inimita- 
bly sketched  the  diplomatic  youth  of 
Malvolio.  But  none  of  these  was  so 
inquisitively  keen  and  close  in  observa- 
tion of  character  as  to  feel  so  much  in- 
terest as  Shakespeare  felt,  and  George 
Eliot  could  have  felt,  in  the  question 
started  in  AlV s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
respecting  the  unprincipled  Parolles, 
"  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  and  he  be  that  he  is  ?"  Such  a 
question,  it  is  obvious,  must  be,  com- 
paratively speaking,  thrown  away  on  the 
stage.  There  is  not  time  in  the  onward 
movement  of  an  acted  play  for  the  re- 
flection through  which  alone  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  remark  can  be  appre- 
ciated. Take  another  illustration  from 
the  same  drama.  "  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn  good  and  ill 
together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not  ;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were 
not  cherished  by  our  virtues."  That 
is  one  of  the  deepest  of  sayings.  The 
casuist,  the  moral  philosopher,  the 
student  of  life  and  character,  might  find 
in  it  a  theme  for  dissertation  ;  and 
their  respective  capacities  to  unfold  its 
meaning  would  be  in  proportion  to  their 
intellectual  calibre  and  mastery  of  the 


science  of  human  nature.  Among 
moderns,  no  writers  except  Goethe  and 
George  Eliot  approach  Shakespeare  in 
their  fondness  for  such  deep  sayings  ; 
and  it  was  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  his  profound  appreciation  of  the  re- 
flective element  in  Shakespeare,  that 
Goethe  decisively  pronounced  his 
dramas  things  to  be  understood  better 
in  the  study  than  in  the  theatre. 
"  Shakespeare's  works,"  he  exclaims, 
"  are  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  body."  It 
is  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  gazes  on 
them  in  its  own  chambers  of  silence — 
gazes  on  them  long  and  reflectively — ■ 
that  they  yield  the  richest  harvest  of 
meaning,  and  that  the  clew  of  their  sug- 
gestiveness  opens  on  the  amplest  pros- 
pects, t 

Who,  for  instance,  could  have  track- 
ed so  well  as  George  Eliot  such  a  sug- 
gestive clew  as  Shakespeare  gives  us  in 
relation  to  the  experiences  of  Macbeth, 
when  he  makes  him  shrink  from  prayer 
with  Duncan's  blood  upon  his  hands  ? — 

"  I  could  not  say  *  Amen  ' 
When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  ! ' 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen  ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat." 

We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet's  uncle  : 

"  O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven. 

Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will." 

A  strange  trait,  might  we  not  say,  to 
occur  in  the  delineation  of  two  atrocious 
murderers — the  one  of  a  king  who  had 
generously  advanced  him,  and  who  was 
his  guest  ;  the  other  of  a  king  who  was 
his  brother  ?  It  must  point  to  a  spirit- 
ual history — a  conflict  between  light  and 
darkness — on  the  part  of  the  murderers. 
A  hasty  superficial  mind,  of  that 
"  knowing"  order  whose  ignorance  is 
incurable,  may  see  nothing  in  the  words 
of  Macbeth  and  Claudius  save  conscious 
hypocrisy.  But  George  Eliot  would 
not  have  said  so.  She  who  traced,  step 
by  step,  the  career  of  Bulstrode-  in 
"  Middlemarch" — a  delineation  which 
turns  all  such  conceptions  of  the  hypo- 
critic  character  as  Moliere's  Tartuffe  and 
Dickens's  Pecksniff  into  child's  play — 
could   indeed  have  thrown  light  upon 
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the  subject.  Tartuffe  and  Pecksniff  are 
simple  characters,  and  wear  their  secrets 
on  their  foreheads.  Bulstrode  is  a 
mixed,  a  very  subtly  mixed,  character 
— a  mystery  not  only  to  others,  but  in 
great  measure  to  himself.  He  probably 
could  not  have  fixed  the  moment  at 
which  he,  a  devout,  industrious  youth, 
took  that  first  step  from  the  path  of  vir- 
tue which  led  to  falsehood,  dishonesty, 
and  at  last  to  murder.  Both  Macbeth 
and  Claudius  were,  like  Bulstrode, 
mixed  characters.  Had  they  not  been 
compounded  of  good  and  evil,  they 
would  have  said  nothing  of  prayer, 
lago  starts  no  questions  upon  that  head. 
He  could  have  said  a  prayer  of  any 
length  without  a  quaver  in  his  voice. 
Neither  Macbeth  nor  Claudius  ever  said 
to  himself,  with  Richard  HI.,  "  I  am 
determined  to  prove  a  villain."  Bul- 
strode could  not  have  whispered  to  his 
own  heart  without  a  twinge  of  agony, 
"  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous." 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  Claudius  nor 
Macbeth  could,  any  more  than  Bul- 
strode, have  ever  been  morally  sound. 
We  feel  that  Bulstrode,  even  when,  as 
"  a  very  young  man,"  he  "  used  to  go 
out  preaching  beyond  Highbury,"  was 
smug,  sanctimonious,  not  healthfully 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
whose  end  is  to  be  enjoyed.  That  is  an 
intensely  Shakespearian  touch  when 
Richard,  after  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  be  a  villain,  adds,  as  imme- 
diate and  natural  sequel,  that  he  will 
"  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days." 
Bulstrode  at  his  best  can  hardly  have 
had  the  right  enjoyment  of  natural, 
sunny  pleasures.  Observe,  also,  that, 
as  a  very  young  man,  he  betook  himself 
to  preaching.  He  would  instruct  others  ; 
he  was  more  or  less  censorious  ;  at  best 
he  was  wordy.  The  same  thing  is  not- 
ably characteristic  of  Claudius  and  of 
Macbeth.  Deep  as  are  the  differences 
between  the  soldier  and  the  statesman, 
both  are  ingenious  sophists,  skilful 
equivocators,  voluble,  plausible  talkers. 
Both  are  practised  in  the  art  of  disguis- 
ing their  purposes  in  specious  words — 
of  disguising  themselves  from  themselves 
in  veils  of  flimsy  vocables.  Of  neither 
could  it  at  any  time  have  been  said, 
that  his  conscience  was  as  the  noon-day 
clear. 

In    all    this   we    should    find    Tito, 


another  of  George  Eliot's  studies  of 
human  badness — perhaps  the  most  elab- 
orate of  the  set — agreeing  with  Bulstrode 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Claudius  and 
Macbeth  on  the  other.  In  the  whole, 
we  may  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  practically  useful  and  philo- 
sophically profound  commentary  upon 
Shakespeare's  Claudius,  Macbeth,  and, 
let  us  add,  Angelo,  than  is  afforded  by 
George  Eliot's  delineation  of  corre- 
sponding characters. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  would 
have  been  peculiarly  statisfactory  if 
George  Eliot  had  written  out  a  Shakes- 
pearian drama  into  a  novel.  We  may 
infer  from  a  hint  at  the  end  of  "  Mid- 
dlemarch"  that  the  entire  novel  arose 
out  of  the  tradition,  lingering  in  a 
country  district,  of  a  fine  girl  having 
married  a  sickly  clergyman,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  year  after  his  death  having  given  up 
her  estate  to  marry  his  cousin,  young 
enough  to  have  been  his  son,  with  no 
property,  and  not  well-born.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  district  was,  that 
the  heroine  of  this  romance  of  reality 
could  not  have  been  nice.  George 
Eliot  took  the  liberty  to  believe  that  she 
might  have  been  remarkably  nice,  and 
by  way  of  showing  how  such  might  have 
been  the  case,  constructed  the  story  in 
which  she  appears  as  Dorothea  Brooke, 
the  modern  Saint  Theresa — one  of  the 
most  masterly  delineations  of  pure  and 
gracious  womanhood  in  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  The 
world  agrees  that  Dorothea  Brooke,  in 
first  marrying  Casaubon,  a  sickly,  elder- 
ly clergyman,  and  in  then  marrying  Will 
Ladislaw,  conforms  to  the  highest  laws 
of  feminine  delicacy  and  worth.  Now 
all  Shakespearians  of  unimpeached 
orthodoxy  hold  that  Helena,  in  All's 
Well  that  End's  Well,  conducts  herself, 
from  first  to  last,  with  womanly  grace, 
propriety,  and  rightness  ;  but  one  can- 
not help  wishing  that  George  Eliot  had 
done  for  Helena  what  she  did  for 
Dorothea  Brooke — levelling  hills  of 
difficulty,  illumining  valleys  of  shadow, 
and  putting  in  all  those  explanatory  cir- 
cumstances by  which  a  brief  and  start- 
ling drama  might  have  been  worked  out 
into  the  harmony  and  reconcilement  of 
such  a  novel  as  Shakespeare  himself 
need  not  have  scorned. 
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Let  us  glance  at  the  problem,  or  com- 
plication of  problems,  she  would  have 
had  to  solve,  Helena  does  what  seems, 
on  the  head  and  front  of  it,  to  offend 
those  instincts  of  modesty  and  reticence 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  heart- 
strings of  refined  and  high-souled  wom- 
en. She  marries  a  man  who  does  not 
want  her — a  man  who  takes  her  to 
the  altar  by  command  of  his  sovereign 
—  a  man  who,  neither  then  nor  after- 
ward, appears  to  justify  such  impas- 
sioned regard,  and  who  treats  her,  to 
use  Mr.  Ruskin's  words,  with  the  "  pet- 
ulance and  insult  of  a  careless  youth." 
Being  deserted  by  this  husband,  she 
pursues  him,  and,  in  order  to  win  him, 
resorts  to  a  stratagem  which  has  no 
bearing  upon  his  spiritual  nature,  and 
which,  in  so  far  as  his  own  will,  knowl- 
edge, and  conscience  are  concerned, 
co-operates  with  his  lower  self.  Never- 
theless all  ends  well,  and  Shakespeare 
manifestly  intends  us  to  decide  that  all 
is  well.  Bertram,  the  unworthy  hus- 
band, has  been  taught  to  appreciate  and 
to  prize  his  wife.  "  I'll  love  her 
dearly;  ever,  ever  dearly."  Helena  is 
looked  upon  as  a  paragon  of  nobleness 
and  delicacy  by  all  the  morally  authori- 
tative people  in  the  play — by  the  Count- 
ess, by  the  King,  by  every  one  who  really 
knows  her.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Professor 
Dowden  sing  her  praises.  But  no  one 
could  have  told  her  tale,  with  all  its 
ethical  justifications,  so  well  as  George 
Eliot.  "  Dorothea,"  she  says,  "  had 
the  ardent  woman's  need  to  rule  bene- 
ficently by  making  the  joy  of  another 
soul."  That  need  lay  deep  among  the 
motives  which  prompted  Helena  to  ac- 
cept the  aid  even  of  constraint  and 
stratagem  in  bestowing  upon  Bertram 
the  great  blessing  of  her  love.  With 
what  unerring  knowledge  could  George 
Eliot  have  shown,  in  delineating  Helena, 
the  complex  yet  harmonious  action  of 
those  cardinal  cravings  of  woman's 
heart — the  aspiration  to  be  a  wife,  and 
the  aspiration  to  be  a  mother  !  In  his 
celebrated  poem,  "  Fifine,"  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, or  whatever  portion  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's personality  may  be  justly  assigned 
to  the  questionable,  ironical  Don  J  uan  of 
the  piece,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
woman's  supreme  delight  is  to  be 
"  absorbed"  in  man  as  a  brook  is  in 
the  ocean.      If  that  fine   passage  were 


read  on  one  of  those  occasions  when 
female  planets  meet  in  galaxy  to  shed 
light  upon  woman's  rights  and  men's 
evil  propensities,  it  might  possibly  pro- 
duce a  titter  among  the  starry  throng. 
Would  it  not  be  felt  to  present  at  best  a 
partial  view  of  woman's  ambition  ? 
The  husband,  to  say  the  most,  shares 
the  throne  of  woman's  world  with  the 
child.  Does  not  George  Eliot  tell  us,  in 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  of  the  "  mother- 
prayers,"  and  "mother-fancies,"  and 
expected  "  championship"  of  all  she 
most  fondly  honors,  with  which  a 
woman  regards  her  son  ?  No  doubt  the 
son  goes  and  the  husband  remains  : 
John  Anderson's  good  wife  thinks  more 
of  him  than  of  all  the  brave  sons  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  gone  across 
their  threshold  into  the  world.  But 
there  certainly  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
open  to  debate  whether  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  ideal  wish  of  a  woman's  heart 
is  for  an  absorbing  husband,  or  for  a 
dutiful  and  loving  son.  Bertram,  at 
all  events,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
by  Helena  in  the  latter  point  of  view  as 
well  as  in  the  former.  Compared  with 
her,  he  is  morally  and  intellectually  a 
boy.  Her  educational  and  maternal  in- 
stincts yearn  over  him.  She  will  train 
and  exalt  him  into  a  worthy  husband  ; 
and  he  will  be  none  the  less  delightful  in 
that  capacity,  because  he  will  not  fail  to 
look  up  to  her  a  good  deal.  Without 
the  influence  of  the  mother-instinct, 
prompting  her  to  sacrifice  even  her 
womanly  sensibilities  in  order  to  raise 
Bertram  into  worthiness,  she  never 
could  have  performed  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  she  undertook. 

But  of  course  there  was  more  in  her 
impelling  motives  than  such  as  can  be 
called  in  any  sense  self-sacrificing. 
There  is,  beyond  question,  a  lofty,  a 
sublime  joy  in  self-sacrifice  ;  but  there 
are  also  positive  pleasures  of  a  transcen- 
dent character,  the  object  of  pure  and 
natural  passion,  which  it  is  entirely  right 
and  perfectly  gracious. and  graceful,  in 
woman  and  in  man,  to  desiderate. 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  are  con- 
tent that  their  heroines  should  be  some- 
thing less  than  angels,  and  almost 
shock  us  with  the  peremptoriness  with 
which  they  insist  that  their  Helenas 
and  their  Julias,  their  Dinahs  and 
their   Maggies,  shall  not  be  more  than 
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women.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  with  bold 
veracity  that  sensual  passion  is  not  only 
a  fact,  but  a  "divine  fact. "  Shakespeare 
evidently  thought  so  ;  and  George  Eliot, 
if  any  modern  writer  was  equal  to  the 
achievement,  might  have  made  it  ap- 
parent that  it  never  ceases  to  be  divine 
in  the  proceedings  of  Helena. 

Having  now  sufficiently  seen  how  a 
novelist  and  a  dramatist  can  be  recipro- 
cally illustrative,  we  may  dwell  for  a 
little  on  some  points  of  contrast  between 
George  Eliot  and  Shakespeare. 

He  belongs  to  an  age  of  faith  ;  she  to 
an  age  of  scepticism.  The  intellectual 
movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  still 
more  the  religious  and  moral  movement 
of  the  Reformation,  had  made  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  an  age  of  bold  inquiry,  of 
great  freedom  of  thought  ;  but  no  seri- 
ous doubt  on  fundamental  questions  had 
reached  the  body  of  thinking  men  in 
England.  Scepticism  had  not  become 
one  of  those  broad  facts  of  the  time 
which  the  dramatist  was  required  to  re- 
flect in  his  mirror — one  of  those  reign- 
ing modes  of  thought  with  which  he  was 
required  to  be  habitually  in  sympathy. 
George  Eliot  writes  in  an  age  when 
scepticism  has  penetrated  society  and 
saturated  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
Its  influence  is  traceable  everywhere  in 
her  world — in  the  cottage  of  the  Bedes, 
where  shrewd,  manly,  clear-thinking 
Adam  is  more  sceptical  than  soft-headed 
Seth,  and  where  old  Lisbeth  Bede's  racy 
wit  has  its  edge  whetted  on  "  texes  "  ; 
in  the  alley,  where  the  treachery  of 
friend  William,  undetected  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  divine  justice  in  prayer,  brings 
Silas  Marner's  whole  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse in  shattering  ruin  about  his  ears  ; 
in  the  library,  or  studio,  or  drawing- 
room,  in  which  Dorothea  detects  in 
Ladislaw's  eye  a  satiric  glance  at  the 
magnutn  opus  of  Mr.  Casaubon. 

The  general  result  of  this  distinction 
between  Shakespeare's  time  and  George 
Eliot's  is,  that  men  and  women,  as  con- 
templated by  Shakespeare,  ar^  more 
widely  typical,  more  universally  human, 
than  those  of  George  Eliot.  Take  the 
men  and  women  presented  in  Ki/ig  Lear, 
and  the  facts  or  incidents — in  one  word 
the  conditions  which  determine  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  situa- 
tions on  which  the  efi^ect  depends.  In 
every  respect  they  belong  to  the   per- 


manent elements  of  society,  the  per- 
manent facts  of  life.  Nothing  could  be 
more  familiar  than  the  relation  of  fatUer 
and  children,  nothing  more  common 
than  the  vice  of  ingratitude,  the  sin  of 
ambition,  the  virtue  of  filial  affection, 
the  evil  consequences  of  headlong  im- 
pulse and  criminal  intrigue.  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  the  contemporaries 
of  each,  could  have  understood  every 
character  and  every  event  in  Lear  as 
well  as  we  can.  But  the  group  of 
Dorothea  Brooke,  Mr.  Casaubon,  and 
Will  Ladislaw,  with  all  that  is  most 
piquantly  interesting  in  their  relations, 
cannot  be  appreciated  unless  we  realize 
the  all-pervading  scepticism  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  and  know  how  subtle 
its  influence  may  be  even  when  it  does 
not  come  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Casaubon 
would  have  felt  quite  differently  toward 
Ladislaw,  and  probably  might  have  acted 
quite  differently  toward  Dorothea,  if  he 
had  not  been  preoccupied  with  his  grand 
work,  the  "Key  to  all  Mythologies"; 
nay,  if  he  had  not  been  haunted  with  an 
agonizing  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  own  arguments.  This  was  to  him 
like  tic-douloureux  in  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  The  poignancy  of  his  anguish 
when  he  perceived  the  growth  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  between 
Ladislaw  and  Dorothea,  depended  on 
his  profound  conviction  that  the  scep- 
tical youth  thought  him  a  pompous  ped- 
ant, and  would  infect  his  wife  with 
scepticism  as  to  whether  he  was  able  to 
play  the  part  of  ocean  to  her  brook. 
All  this  would  have  been  mysterious  to 
Homer  and  Virgil  —  and  even  Dante 
might  have  found  it  puzzling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
state  of  half-belief  in  which  we  now 
all  exist  will  be  permanent.  Men  will 
again,  as  in  former  ages,  believe  more 
than  we,  or  they  will  push  on  to  some- 
thing like  finality,  and  believe  still  less 
than  we  ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that 
they  will  be  always  in  the  nomad  stage 
of  spiritual  life.  The  types  of  men, 
therefore,  that  we  have  in  Shakespeare 
may  remain  fresh  and  true  when  the 
apologetic  zeal  of  Casaubon,  and  Ladis- 
law's contempt  for  that  apologetic  zeal, 
may  be  interesting  only  as  illustrative  of 
the  modes  and  fashions  of  thought  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If  our  age  is  characterized  by  abound- 
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ing  scepticism  in  the  province  of  faith, 
it  is  no  less  marked  by  exultant  faith  in 
the  world  of  science.  Our  habits  of 
thought,  our  methods  of  work,  our 
forms  of  expression,  have  become  more 
scientific  than  formerly.  In  this  respect 
George  Eliot  belonged  to  her  time.  In 
delineating  character,  she  depended  far 
more  than  Shakespeare  upon  the  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  insight  of  science. 
His  method  was  that  of  direct  observa- 
tion, of  common-sense,  of  sympathetic 
intuition.  He  was  of  the  pre-scientific 
era.  He  had  never  read  a  manual  of 
physiology.  He  looked  upon  living  men 
with  tne  eye  of  a  seer,  and  his  glance  went 
through  and  through  them.  George  Eliot 
was  of  course  a  keen  observer,  and  richly 
dowered  with  sympathetic  intuition  ; 
but  she  nevertheless  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  Shakespeare  in  owing  a  vast 
deal  to  the  formal  teaching  of  science. 
There  probably  does  not  occur  in  ficti- 
tious literature  so  complete  a  description 
of  the  bodily  constitution  and  fabric  of 
a  man,  viewed  as  an  interpretation  of — 
as  vitally  and  inseparably  connected  with 
— his  mental  disposition,  as  we  have  in 
George  Eliot's  Bulstrode.  We' are  made 
to  realize  the  unwholesome  physique,  the 
perpetual  low  fever  in  the  veins,  the  habit- 
ual restless  introspection,  of  the  hypo- 
crite. The  intercourse  between  Bulstrode 
and  Doctor  Lydgate  is  used,  with  an 
artfulness  too  nice  and  natural  to  look 
artificial,  for  this  purpose.  Shakespeare 
gives  no  medical  particulars  about  An- 
gelo  — does  not  say  whether  his  flesh  was 
firm  or  pasty — does  not  tell  us,  even, 
respecting  lago,  whether,  when  he  looked 
people  full  in  the  face  —  as  with  the 
frankness  of  perfect  hypocrisy  he  un- 
questionably did — there  still  lurked  a 
devil's  glimpse  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
betraying  the  evil  spirit  within.  George 
Eliot  omits  no  physiological  or  physiog- 
nomic particulars. 

She  has  read  extensively  also  the 
somewhat  gruesome  literature  of  ethno- 
logical speculation  ;  suggests  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  says  in  describing 
little  Maggie  Tulliver's  proceedings  with 
her  doll  fetish  ;  believes  in  hereditary 
idiosyncrasies  ;  and,  if  the  histories  of 
Fedalma  and  of  Deronda  may  be  trusted 
as  expressive  of  her  opinion,  almost 
holds  that  race  is  destiny.  Inherited 
instincts  forbid  the  daughter  of  a  gypsy 


king  from  becoming  a  Christian  duch- 
ess ;  and  all  the  influences  of  Christian 
education  and  association  seem  to  fall, 
like  water  off  a  duck's  back,  from  the 
mind  of  Deronda,  when  he  discovers 
that  he  is  a  Jew.  Shakespeare  is  ignorant 
of  ethnology.  Those  who  go  to  Macbeth 
for  traits  of  Celtic  character,  might  just 
as  well  go  to  The  Winter's  Tale  for  in- 
formation on  Bohemian  geography.  But 
he  believes  in  blood.  He  makes  no 
mistake  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  race  is  a  factor.  His  -Macbeth  is 
a  man,  and  therefore  will  pass  for  a  Celt, 
His  Perdita  grows  up  in  the  shepherd's 
cottage  as  true  a  lady,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  if  she  had  passed  through 
the  stages  of  girlhood  in  the  court  of 
Leontes  and  Hermione.  And  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  accurate  ob- 
servation of  life  which  enable  him  to 
secure  this,  are  more  normal  and  genial 
influences  on  the  artist  than  the  special 
culture  of  the  physicist.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  George  Eliot's  lan- 
guage— and  if  her  language,  then  her 
habits  of  thought  and  composition  gen- 
erally—  was  starched  and  stifi'ened  by 
her  scientific  learning.  That  indefin- 
able combination  of  sweetness  and  nat- 
uralness with  wave  -  like  fluency  and 
rhythmic  motion  which  goes  to  produce 
poetic  melody,  was  probably  made  more 
difficult  for  George  Eliot  by  the  elabo- 
rate furnishing  of  her  mind  with  the  set 
phrases  and  formulas  of  science. 

It  may  possibly  have  some  very  distant 
affinity  to  this  scientific  constraint  and 
lack  of  free  and  easy  naturalness  in 
George  Eliot,  as  compared  with  Shake- 
speare, that  she  feels  supremely  the 
symbolism,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
aesthetic  virtue,  of  gems,  while  he  thinks 
comparatively  little  of  gems,  but  is  in- 
expressibly fond  of  flowers.  "  How 
very  beautiful  these  gems  are  !"  says 
Dorothea.  "It  is  strange  how  deeply 
colors  seem  to  penetrate  one,  like  scent. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  gems 
are  used  as  spiritual  emblems  in  the 
Revelation  of  St,  John,  They  look  like 
fragments  of  heaven,"  And  Fedalma 
says  of  the  jewels  given  her  by  Don 
Silva,  "  These  gems  have  life  in  them  : 
their  colors  speak."  In  numberless  pas- 
sages Shakespeare  shows  his  heart's 
fondness  for  flowers.  There  is  no  habit 
of  his  mind  of  which  we  have  clearer 
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assurance  than  that  of  turning  to  them 
and  dwelling  upon  them  with  delight. 
The  eyes  of  his  sleeping  Lucrece  are 
not  gems  that  have  quenched  iheir  ra- 
diance, but  flowers  that  have  "  sheathed 
their  light."  He  loves  the  flowers  with 
the  joyous  effusion  of  one  who  in  boy- 
hood had  run  upon  the  hills  around 
Stratford.  He  knows  them  in  their 
times  and  seasons,  and  can  distinguish 
those  of  early  spring,  "  that  come  before 
the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty,"  from  those  of 
middle  summer  that  strike  Perdita,  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  sweet,  good  girl- 
hood, as  one  of  nature's  gifts  to  "  men 
of  middle  age."  A  poet  in  the  very 
make  and  mould  of  his  soul,  he  sym- 
pathetically gives  them  life,  and  thinks 
tenderly  of  them  as  nurslings,  as  *'  dar- 
ling buds  of  May,"  the  *'  infants  of  the 
spring,"  which  the  cruel  frost-winds  nip 
and  blight. 

This  affectionate  interest  in  flowers  — 
an  interest  traceable  in  his  poems,  es- 
pecially the  sonnets,  as  well  as  his 
dramas,  and  which  we  may  confidently 
attach  to  his  personality—there  is  a 
tradition  at  Stratford  that  he  said  he 
could  not  survive  the  threatened  inclos- 
ure  of  Welcomb  hill — is  a  very  remark- 
able characteristic  of  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  great  painters  do 
not  care  for  flowers. 

"There  is  a  wide  distinction,"  he  says, 
*'  between  flower-loving  minds  and  minds  of 
the  highest  order.  Flowers  seem  intended  for 
the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity.  Children 
love  them  ;  quiet,  tender,  contented,  ordinary 
people  love  them  as  they  grow  ;  luxurious  and 
disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered. 
They  are  the  cottager's  treasure  ;  and  in  the 
crowded  town  mark,  as  with  a  little  broken 
fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  work- 
ers in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 
peace.  .  .  .  To  the  child  and  the  girl,  the 
peasant  and  the  manufacturing  operative,  to 
the  grisette  and  the  nun,  the  lover  and  monk, 
they  are  precious  always.  But  to  the  men  of 
supreme  power  and  thoughtfulness,  precious 
only  at  times  ;  symbolically  and  pathetically 
often  to  the  poets,  but  rarely  for  their  own 
sake." 

If  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  well  expressed, 
Shakespeare  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Not  only  did  he  dramatically 
realize  the  feelings  of  ordinary  human- 
ity —  of  cottagers,  of  children  —  he 
shared  them.  The  love  of  flowers 
evinced  in  his  works  corroborates  the 


testimony  of  Shakespeare's  contempora- 
ries, that  he  was  gentle  and  kind. 

The  last  we  shall  attempt  to  specify 
of  these  heads  of  contrast  between 
Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot  has  refer- 
ence, like  the  first,  to  the  character  and 
scope  of  their  respective  presentations 
of  human  nature  and  human  life.  Shake- 
speare, we  saw,  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
human  nature  and  society  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  stable  equilibrium ;  George 
Eliot  to  human  nature  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  unstable  and  possibly  tem- 
porary equilibrium.  It  is  now  to  be 
added  that  her  delineation  of  human 
nature,  relatively  to  Shakespeare's — for 
this  qualification  must  not,  for  one  mo- 
ment, be  forgotten — is  partial.  If  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  say  that  she  is 
the  partisan,  the  champion,  of  women, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  women  oc- 
cupy the  larger  part  of  her  canvas. 
Except  Adam  Bede,  Savonarola,  and 
Maynard  Gilfil  —  for  Felix  Holt  and 
Daniel  Deronda  are  not  among  her  hap- 
piest efforts — she  has  no  heroes.  Ladis- 
law  is  a  splendid  sketch,  but  she  does 
not  care  to  elaborate  the  portrait.  He 
is  "  likable,"  but  "  rather  miscellaneous 
and  bric-a-brac.''  Seth  is  a  dreamer. 
Rufus  Lyon  is  an  antiquarian  specimen. 
Zarca  is  a  monomaniac.  Silas  Marner 
is  a  child.  Caleb  Garth  is  a  somewhat 
expanded  and  embellished  edition  of 
Adam  Bede.  Philip  Wakem  is  noble 
but  insignificant.  Guest  is  not  so  bad 
as  he  has  been  called,  but  no  one  has 
ever  called  him  a  hero.  Remark,  at 
the  same  time,  how  profound  and  com- 
prehensive is  her  view  of  the  weakness, 
folly,  and  bitter  badness  that  compla- 
cently strut  about  in  the  insignia  of 
creation's  lord.  Arthur  is  trivial,  self- 
deceiving,  the  prey  of  selfish  passion. 
Godfrey  Cass  is  an  amiable  weakling. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  a  scatterbrain.  Old  Tul- 
liver  is  affectionate  and  honest,  but 
puzzle-headed  ;  young  Tulliver  promises 
rather  well,  but  turns  out  a  cruel  Philis- 
tine. Lydgate  is  a  respectable  failure. 
Bulstrode  is  a  hypocrite.  Dempster  is 
a  miscreant.     Tito  is  a  villain. 

It  is  urged  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Furnivall  that  Shakespeare  has  himself  no 
heroes — that  his  men  are  all  morally  or 
mentally  defective — that  he  never  casts 
around  human  nature  a  really  heroic 
lustre  except  in  the  persons  of  women — 
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Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Hermione,  Im- 
ogen. It  is  indisputable  that  Shake- 
speare assigns  to  his  good  women  a 
spiritual  purity  and  elevation  which  he 
attributes  to  none  of  his  men,  or  to 
Brutus  only  ;  but  the  protagonist  in  his 
dramas,  the  character  that  leads,  is  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  a  man. 
The  part  played  by  women  is  more  self- 
sacriticing,  more  beautiful,  than  that 
played  by  men,  but  it  is  the  world  of 
man  that  the  action  of  the  drama  chiefly 
illustrates.  In  Shakespeare's  dramas  the 
women  throw  light  upon  the  men  ; 
in  George  Eliot's  novels  the  men  throw 
light  upon  the  women.  Should  we  care 
much  for  Adam  or  Seth  Bede  apart  from 
Dinah,  for  Tom  or  Guest  apart  from 
Maggie,  for  Casaubon  or  L-adislaw  apart 
from  Dorothea,  for  Don  Silva  if  there 
were  no  Fedalma,  or  for  Grandcourt  and 
Deronda  if  there  were  no  Gwendolen  ? 

What  a  magnificent  procession  of 
women  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  we  have  in 
George  Eliot's  books  !  Milly  Barton, 
Caterina,  Janet  Dempster,  Dinah  Mor- 
ris, Mrs.  Poyser,  Lisbeth  Bede,  Hetty, 
Maggie  TuUiver,  Dolly  Winthrop,  Nancy 
Lammeter,  Gwendolen,  Dorothea,  Celia, 
Mrs.  Cadwallader,  Rosamond,  Romola, 
Fedalma  !  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  typical  women — true  to 
human  nature  in  all  ages  civilized  enough 
to  give  woman  a  chance.  Milly  Barton 
is  the  long-suffering,  patient,  uncom- 
plaining wife,  who  sacrifices  herself  to 
her  husDand  and  children.  Mrs.  Poyser 
is  the  clever,  predominant,  victorious 
house-queen,  the  heroine  of  a  thousand 
ballads,  whose  sagacity  is  never  at  fault, 
whose  tongue  is  as  irresistible  as  Sieg- 
fried's sword,  whose  husband  is  pros- 
perous but  submissive.  Of  her  various 
personations  of  the  heroic  woman,  from 
Dinah  Morris  and  Dorothea  to  Romola 
and  Fedalma,  none  is  impossible,  and, 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  truly 
magnificent  revelation  of  the  nobleness 
that  is  in  woman.  But  the  other  side  is 
not  fairly  shown.  The  mystery  of  femi- 
nine malignity  is  barely  touched  upon. 
The  worst  women  in  the  list  are  Rosa- 
mond and  Gwendolen.  That  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  just  account  of  the  sex 
which  embraced  Medea,  Goneril,  and 
Lady  Macbeth.  George  Eliot  is  the 
advocate  of  women  ;  in  Shakespeare  we 
must   still    find   their   artist  —  certainly 


their  highest  artist.  His  bad  women 
are  supremely  bad. 

The  partiality  of  George  Eliot's  rep- 
resentation of  woman  becomes  still  more 
evident  when  we  consider  the  tone 
of  satire  in  which,  not  only  through  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Dolly  Winthrop, 
but  in  her  own  person,  she  refers  to 
man.  "  A  man's  mind,"  she  says — 
"  what  there  is  of  it — has  always  the 
advantage  of  being  masculine — as  the 
smallest  birch-tree  is  of  a  higher  kind 
than  the  most  soaring  palm — and  even 
his  ignorance  is  of  a  sounder  quality. " 
Scattered  through  all  her  books — a  run- 
ning fire  of  wit  and  raillery,  and  genial 
yet  pungent  sarcasm — we  have  an  in- 
dictment against  men,  and  a  cunningly 
suggested  exaltation  of  women.  Of 
course  women  will  say  that  a  man  can- 
not be  expected  to  like  this,  but  that  it 
is  just.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
men  should  be  held  to  be  pledged  to 
dissatisfaction  with  George  Eliot's  rep- 
resentation of  them,  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  she  is  seen  by  women  as  well 
as  men  not  to  have  held  the  scale  even. 
Art  ought  to  be  impartially  representa- 
tive. Shakespeare  is  so  ;  and  the  fact 
that  George  Eliot's  contribution  to  liter- 
ature may  be  described  as  mainly  a 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  compels  us  to 
put  the  question  whether  that  legend  is 
exhaustively  true. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  impeach  the 
positive  representation  of  woman  that 
has  been  given  us  by  George  Eliot. 
The  utmost  one  can  say,  in  the  way  of 
objection,  is  that  she  has  not  so  fully 
presented  the  other  side — that  the  efful- 
gence of  her  light  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  very  existence  of  shadow.  She  had 
a  shrewd  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
feminine  malignancy,  but  she  kept  it 
mainly  to  herself.  Her  delineation  of 
Rosamond  proves  not  only  that  she  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  feminine 
badness,  but  that  she  could  send  a 
fathoming  line  deep  down  into  woman's 
capacities  for  inflicting  .  torment  upon 
Rosaman.  "  How  delightful, "  meditates 
mond,  "  to  make  captives  from  the 
throne  of  marriage  with  a  husband  as 
crown-prince  by  your  side — himself  in 
fact  a  subject — while  the  captives  look 
up  forever  hopeless,  losing  their  rest 
probably,  and  if  their  appetite  too,  so 
much    the    better  I"     Rosamond   is   at 
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worst  a  vain,  weak  woman,  strong  chiefly 
in  the  obdurate  unconvincibility  of  a 
fool.  Yet  what  fine  anguish  did  her 
mere  beauty,  united  with  a  sense  of  the 
sweetness  of  woman's  sovereignty,  and 
a  woman's  meddlesome  cunning,  enable - 
her  to  inflict  on  a  man  !  In  those  few 
Ifnes  George  Eliot  shows  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  inner  nature  of 
woman,  deeply  masked  in  social  shcvs, 
but  furnished  by  nature  with  a  power  to 
inflict  pain,  equal  to  and  measured  by 
her  power  to  give  pleasure.  The  lion- 
ess, if  all  travellers'  stories  are  true,  will 
sit  basking  on  a  crag  while  two  grand 
lions,  rivals  in  her  affections,  tear  each 
other  on  the  sand — call  it  the  arena — 
below.  There  she  sits  and  basks,  in 
the  light  of  Afric's  sunny  shore,  her 
native  land,  watching  the  conflict  with 
candid  appreciation,  with  impartial  sym- 
pathy, agreeing  with  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold that  poetry  is  the  criticism  of  life, 
or  at  least  that  such  criticism  of  life  is 
poetry.  She  knows  that  when  Achilles 
has  settled  with  Hector,  he  will  come 
fawningly,  caressingly,  to  her  feet,  and 
then,  if  no  eligible  Trojan  heaves  in 
sight — in  which  case  she  will  wait  until 
another  delicately  agitating  battle  has 
taken  place  —  she  will  condescend  to 
smile  upon  him.  All  this  is  in  Rosa- 
mond's thrilling  conception  of  the  bliss 
of  man-killing,  as  enjoyed  upon  the 
throne  of  marriage.  And  how  poor  and 
negative  were  the  powers  to  torment  of 
such  a  mere  heartless  beauty  as  Rosa- 
mond, compared  with  those,  say,  of  a 
Medea,  the  brain  of  a  great  man  on  her 
shoulders,  with  a  hold  on  her  husband 
through  his  children,  and  infinite  anger 
in  her  heart  against  him  !  Had  Shake- 
speare been  able  to  read  Euripides  as 
well  as  he  read  Ovid,  he  might  have 
left  us  a  tremendous  tragedy  on  Medea. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  George 
Eliot  has  brought  into  clear  artistic 
delineation  one  part  of  feminine  human 
nature  on  which  Shakespeare  never  has 
occasion  to  dwell.  She  stands  first 
among  authors  in  representing  the  de- 
light experienced  by  women  of  a  su- 
perior order  in  friendship  of  a  purely 
spiritual  kind  with  men — their  tendency 
to  lean  upon  and  in  a  lofty  sense  to  love 
men  in  whom  they  find  light  and  lead- 
ing. To  such  a  friendship  it  gives  a 
ravishing  flavor  if  there  is  a  cruel  or 


antipathetic  husband  in  the  way.  It 
was  Dempster's  miscreancy  that  made 
the  Rev.  2vlr.  Tryan  as  an  angel  Gabriel 
to  Janet,  It  was  in  her  sore  distress 
between  her  two  lovers,  Philip  and 
Stephen,  that  Maggie  found  it  so  con- 
soling to  lean  upon  the  sustaining  mind 
of  Mr.  Venn.  Exactly  such  a  friend- 
ship as  we  refer  to  arises  between 
Romola  and  Savonarola,  and  again  be- 
tween Deronda  and  Gwendolen.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  this  point, 
George  Eliot  looks  with  penetrating 
power  into  the  nature  of  women,  help- 
ing us  to  understand  one  important  ele- 
ment in  the  stupendous  influence  of  the 
confessional.  It  might  be  argued  that 
she  does  not  assert  the  superiority  of 
women  to  men — nay,  that  she  by  im- 
plication fully  admits  the  contrary — 
but  that  she  denies  the  superiority  of 
the  wrong  man  to  women,  ^and  points 
out  that  the  husband  is  not  necessarily, 
in  brain,  heart,  conscience,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  wife. 

The  differentia  of  George  Eliot  as  a 
describer  of  life  and  a  delineator  of 
character — that  in  respect  of  which  we 
can  most  decisively  say  that  she  has 
added  to  the  epitome  of  human  life 
given  by  Shakespeare — is  the  signaliza- 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  neutral, 
the  indirect  influences,  by  which  a  man's 
character  is  modelled  and  his  destiny 
fixed.  In  one  word,  George  Eliot  has 
apprehended  evil  more  than  Shakespeare 
apprehended  it  as  a  negative  power,  a 
vis  inertiee,  a  result  even  of  misfortune 
or  accident.  Of  course  it  is  not  alleged 
either  that  Shakespeare  did  not  know 
the  power  of  circumstance  to  influence 
character,  or  that  George  Eliot  denies 
or  overlooks  the  fact  that  evil  may  be 
an  active,  aggressive,  conscious  power. 
But  Shakespeare  accentuates  the  one 
form  of  evil,  George  Eliot  the  other. 
Speaking  broadly,  Shakespeare  accounts 
for  wicked  and  criminal  conduct  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  it  is  the  result 
of  temptation,  distinctly  apprehended  as 
temptation,  consciously  yielded  to  for 
the  sake  of  the  offered  price  ;  or  it  issues 
from  impulsive  badness,  delighting,  like 
all  other  natural  forces,  in  self-manifes- 
tation. Angelo  is  under  no  mistake  or 
misapprehension  as  to  the  sin  which  his 
passion  for  Isabella  prompts  him  to 
commit.     Macbeth  has  not  the  smallest 
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doubt  that  the  murder  of  Duncan  will 
be  a  villainous  crime.  There  is  good 
both  in  Angelo  and  in  Macbeth — that  is 
proved  by  their  resistance,  by  the  shock 
which  the  first  suggestion  of  evil  com- 
municates to  their  moral  nature  ;  but 
the  temptation  overpowers  them,  the 
good  is  vanquished.  lago,  however,  and, 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  Richard  III., 
are  actuated  by  no  temptation  that  can 
for  one  moment  be  weighed  against  the 
wickedness  they  commit.  Of  characters 
that  yield  to  temptation,  but  always  with 
regret,  always  with  a  yearning  toward 
virtue,  George  Eliot  has  given  us  one 
unimprovable  study  in  Bulstrode  ;  but 
her  characters  that  love  evil  for  its  own 
sake — her  Raffles,  her  Featherstone — are 
not  to  be  classed  with  her  good  work  at 
all.  They  have  not  the  marks  of  her 
hand,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  any 
way  with  Shakespeare's  thorough-paced 
villains. 

Her  distinctive  power  is  evinced  in 
tracing  the  all  but  imperceptible  stages 
by  which  Arthur  Donnithorne,  the  cheer- 
ful, fresh-minded,  impulsively  generous, 
warm-hearted  young  squire  drifts  into 
conduct  that  ruins  Hetty.  In  like  man- 
ner, Maggie  Tulliver  glides  by  degrees,  so 
gradual  as  to  be  insensible  to  herself, 
into  a  thoroughly  compromised  position. 
No  doubt  she  does  not  finally  and  ir- 
retrievably fall.  But  the  moral  deflec- 
tion consisted  in  her  coming  between 
Stephen  ^Guest  and  Lucy  Deane  ;  and 
this  she  was  led  into  under  a  variety  of 
influences  almost  too  complex  for  enu- 
meration or  analysis.  It  was  a  gravita- 
tion toward  evil,  a  gravitation  acting 
upon  her  whole  being,  mental  and  phys- 
ical ;  for  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative  to  affirm  that  (juest  was  a 
mere  handsome  youth,  with  no  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  nature.  Who  can 
tell  where  the  physical  ended  and  the 
spiritual  began,  in  the  participation  of 
Guest  and  Maggie  in  music  ? 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  containing  the  account  of 
the  love  affair  between  Maggie  and 
Guest,  is  inferior  to  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  or  that  it  is  to  be  discrim- 
inated from  ithem  in  having  no  autobio- 
graphical interest.  In  the  third  volume 
of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  George 
Eliot  writes  with  a  vehement  intensity 


to  which  there  is  nothing  quite  parallel 
(Fedalma's  impassioned  moaning  comes 
near  it)  in  her  other  writings,  and  every 
paragraph  tingles  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  experiences  of  Mag- 
gie. If  Maggie's  proceedings  with  her 
fetish,  Maggie's  early  relations  with  her 
brother  Tom,  Maggie's  running  away  tb 
the  gypsies,  Maggie's  enthralment  in 
the  "  Imitatio  Christi,"  and  Maggie's  re- 
gard for  Philip,  afford  autobiographical 
glimpses  of  George  Eliot,  we  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  there  are  no  such 
glimpses  in  the  history  of  Maggie's  rela- 
tions with  Guest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  literature  might  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  more  powerful  realiitation 
than  we  have  in  this  volume  of  the  easy 
descent  of  Avernus — the  impalpable,  in- 
audible, invisible  action  of  ten  thousand 
circumstances  of  temptation  by  which  a 
human  being  may  be  brought  into  a 
position  from  which,  if  set  frankly  be- 
fore him,  he  would  have  impetuously 
recoiled.  The  drift  of  these  remarks 
may  obviously  be  applied  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  character  of  Tito.  This  is 
the  word  we  ought  to  use — George  Eliot 
is  an  evolutionist  in  her  treatment  of 
character.  She  describes  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  evil.  Shakespeare  em- 
ploys himself  rather  in  depicting  the 
nature  and  the  activity  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by 
readers  of  "  Romola"  that  Tito  Melema 
did,  at  each  successive  step  of  his  down- 
ward career,  what  they  might  themselves 
have  done — what,  at  least,  they  would 
have  seen  a  multitude  of  plausible  and 
moving  inducements  to  do.  Adopt  a 
free  and  easy  theory  of  life — set  up  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  as  the  deity 
to  be  worshipped  in  the  inmost  shrine  of 
your  soul — decide  that  man's  chief 
end  is  to  partake,  between  cradle  and 
grave,  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure — and  you  will  be  put  to  your 
mettle  to  show  why  you  should  refuse  to 
take  the  first  step  with.  Tito.  Having 
taken  the  first,  it  will  go  hard  with  him 
if  he  does  not,  by  arguments  irresistibly 
logical,  induce  you  to  take  the  second, 
Ihe  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  The 
logic  of  pleasure  is  on  his  very  features, 
for  they  are  sweet  without  any  hint  of 
self-denial.  His  is  "a  face  which  vice  can 
write  no  marks  on — lips  that  will  lie  with 
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a  dimpled  smile — eyes  of  such  agate- 
like brightness  and  depth  that  no  infamy 
can  dull  them."  When  first  confronted 
by  duty,  in  the  stern  shape  cf  a  claim 
that  he  should  attempt  to  rescuj  one  who 
had  played  to  him  the  part  of  a  father, 
he  did  not  start  instantly  on  the  enter- 
prise ;  he  hesitated,  and  questioned. 
Had  something  that  was  not  the  case 
been  the  case,  he  would,  or  have  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  would,  have 
done  as  he  ought.  He  was  not  sure  that 
his  foster-father  was  dead  !  "  But,  after 
all,  why  was  he  bound  to  go  ?  What, 
looked  at  closely,"  Tito  asked  himself, 
"  was  the  end  of  all  life,  but  to  extract 
the  utmost  sura  of  pleasure  ?  And  was 
not  his  own  blooming  life  a  promise  of 
incomparably  more  pleasure,  not  for 
himself  only,  but  for  others,  than  the 
withered  country  life  of  a  man  who  was 
past  the  time  of  keen  enjoyment,  and 
whose  ideas  had  stiffened  into  barren 
rigidity  ?' '  It  was  not  the  least  notable 
characteristic  of  Tito  that  nothing  made 
him  angry.  His  power  of  forgiveness 
was  illimitable  ;  only  it  was  exercised 
always  for  his  own  sake,  under  no  im- 
pulse of  love,  or  gratitude,  or  even  of 
contrition.  Here  was  a  man  capable  of 
executing  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtue,  and  yet  the 
image  was  absolutely  devoid  of  life.  It 
was  in  snow  or  in  wax.  There  lay  in 
him  "  no  active  malignity."  He  would 
have  been  "glad  not  to  give  pain  to  any 
mortal. ' '  When  the  man  he  had  wronged 
tried  to  assassinate  him,  he  did  not  lose 
his  temper.  The  escape,  the  sense  of 
triumph,  "  raised  no  devilish  impulse." 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  only  of 
reconciliation.  One  can  hardly  resist 
some  relenting  impulse  toward  Tito 
when  Baldassarre,  whom  the  thought  of 
vengeance  has  turned  into  a  mono- 
maniac, rejects  all  his  overtures  toward 
reconcilement.  George  Eliot,  in  the 
person  of  Romola,  thus  suras  up  finally 
on  Tito  : 

"There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  very 
near,  so  that  I  could  see  a  great  deal  of  his 
life,  who  made  almost  every  one  fond  of  him, 
for  he  was  young,  and  clever,  and  beautiful, 
and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and  kind. 
I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never 
thought  of  anything  cruel  or  base.  But  be- 
cause he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything 
that  was  unpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else 
so  much  as  his  own  safety,  he  came  at  last  to 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII. ,  No.  6 


commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds — such  as 
make  men  infamous.  He  denied  his  father, 
and  left  him  to  misery  ;  he  betrayed  every 
trust  that  waS  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might 
keep  himself  safe  and  get  rich  and  prosperous. 
Yet  calamity  overtook  him." 

The  grand  lesson  of  Tito's  life  is  that 
raorality  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  tran- 
scendental— that  duty  is  not  resolvable 
into  any  conceivable  calculation  of  pleas- 
ure. The  practical  value,  in  the  way  of 
warning  against  the  slipperiness  and 
primrose  smoothness  of  the  path  of 
temptation,  of  such  stories  as  those  of 
Arthur  and  Hetty,  of  Guest  and  Mag- 
gie, and  of  Tito,  is  incomraensurable. 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  whether 
Tito  can  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  uni- 
versal types  of  human  nature.  If  pos- 
sible in  Italy,  it  seems  hardly  possible  in 
England.  A  being  who  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, incapable  of  virtue  or  vice,  who  can 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one,  has  an 
infra-human  look.  lago  himself  is  a 
more  conceivable  human  type.  He  en- 
joyed his  diabolism  ;  Tito  did  not.  It 
is  observable  that  George  Eliot  is  partic- 
ular in  specifying  that  Tito  had  no  trace 
in  him  of  the  religious  instinct. 

"  His  mind,"  she  says,  "  was  destitute  of  that 
dread  which  has  been  erroneously  decried,  as 
if  it  were  nothing  higher  than  a  man's  animal 
care  for  his  own  skin  :  that  awe  of  the  divine 
Nemesis  which  was  felt  by  religious  pagans, 
and,  though  it  took  a  more  positive  form  under 
Christianity,  is  still  felt  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  anything  which 
is  called  wrong-doing.  Such  terror  of  the  un- 
seen is  so  far  above  mere  sensual  cowardice, 
that  it  will  annihilate  that  cowardice  :  it  is  the 
initial  recognition  of  a  moral  law  restraining 
desire,  and  checks  the  hard  bold  scrutiny  of 
imperfect  thought  into  obligations  which  can 
never  be  proved  to  have  any  sanctity  in  the 
absence  of  feeling." 

Tito  was  "  too  cultured  and  sceptical*' 
for  the  fear  of  God. 

This  recalls  us  to  Shakespeare.  In 
considering  George  Eliot's  memorable 
lesson  on  temptation,  we  do  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  counter-accentua- 
tion by  Shakespeare  of  the  element  of 
will  in  man.  Reading  George  Eliot  ex- 
clusively, we  are  apt  to  think  too  meanly 
of  our  kind,  to  figure  man  as  a  mere  drift- 
log  of  circurastance.  None  knows  better 
than  Shakespeare  the  immense  force 
of  those  material  and  mental  conditions 
under  which  we  exist.  Nevertheless  it 
is  his  fundamental  conviction  that  it  is 
48 
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not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  if  we 
are  underlings,  and  that  it  is  an  admir- 
able evasion  of  a  scamp  to  lay  his  trans- 
gressions at  the  door  of  a  star.  All 
Shakespeare's  worthy  characters,  from 
Henry  V.  to  Fluellen,  differ  from  Tito 
in  having  an  ingrained  impression  of 
religion.  "I  pray  you  to  serve  Got," 
says  the  humble  Welshman,  "  and  keep 
out  of  prawls  and  prabbles."  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  discern  Shakespeare's 
own  views  on  religion  as  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  fond  of  flowers  ;  but  one 
can  hardly  avoid  the  suggestion  of  per- 
sonal reference  in  such  a  remark  as  that 
concerning  Benedick,  whose  nature,  brill- 
iant yet  gentle,  corresponded  generally 
with  Shakespeare's  :  "  The  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make."  Still 
less  is  it  possible  to  think  that  there 
were  no  profound  religious  instincts  in 
him  who  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Orlando  : 

"  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days  ; 

If  ever  been   where    bells    have    knelled    to 

church  ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast.'" 

He  has  not  drawn  the  religious  char- 
acter, in  its  express  development,  so 
fully  or  elaborately  as  Goethe  in  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  and 
George  Eliot  in  Dinah  Morris.  Yet  is 
religion,  though  partially  at  least  "  oc- 
cult"— to  use  Mr.  Ruskin's  word — be- 
hind his  justice,  a  fundamental  habitude 
of  his  mind  ;  and  religion,  as  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  world,  is  more  defi- 
nitely apprehended  by  him  than'  either 
bv  Goethe  or  by  George  Eliot.  By 
these  it  is  more  or  less  sublimated  into 
a  Jcind  of  floating  essence  above  the  heads 
of  men.  Shakespeare,  depicting  it  as 
present  in  the  minds  he  characterized, 
associates  it  more  expressly  with  partic- 
ular conceptions — with  an  "  everlasting 
bonfire,"  with  the  "canons"  of  "the 
Everlasting."  It  may  seem  an  extrav- 
agant assertion  that  all  the  main  points 
in  the  theology  of  the  Reformation 
could,  by  one  well  skilled  in  the  science 
and  system  of  theology,   be  pieced  to- 


gether from  his  dramas.  But  when  we 
recall  such  expressions  as  "  though  all 
that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth,"  "  irrec- 
onciled  iniquities,"  "  He  that  could 
the  vantage  best  have  took  found  out 
the  remedy,"  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
we  may  at  least  say  that,  since  dogmatic 
theology  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
facts  of  his  time,  Shakespeare,  in  his 
epitome  of  human  life,  found  occasion  to 
show  it  broadly  in  his  dramatic  mirror. 

In  conclusion  we  recur  to  the  train  of 
thought  with  which  we  set  out.  In 
doing  homage  to  Shakespeare  as  su- 
preme, one  is  bound  also  to  do  justice 
to  the  moderns.  Turner  was  the  greatest 
of  landscape  painters,  yet  in  looking  at 
a  bit  of  gray  quiet  sea  by  Vandevelde, 
or  of  blue  sky  by  Claude,  we  may  feel  that 
there  are  some  things  which  some  men 
have  done  better  than  he.  Shakespeare 
did  more  things  well  than  any  other 
man,  and  some  things  more  difiicult 
than  any  other  man  has  attempted,  but 
others  have  done  things  which  we  are 
forced  to  pronounce  perfect  in  their 
way.  We  can  conceive  nothing  finer, 
for  example,  than  Balzac's  portrait  of  the 
millionnaire  miser,  Grandet  of  Saumur, 
or  Scott's  description  of  Saunders 
Mucklebackit  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  son  Steenie,  or  Thackeray's 
Waterloo  chapters  in  "  Vanity  Fair." 
In  like  manner  we  cannot  imagine  even 
Shakespeare's  hand  improving  upon  the 
companion  portraits  of  Dorothea  and 
Celia,  or  touching  more  subtly  on  the 
roots  of  self-love  than  George  Eliot  does 
in  such  a  remark  as  this  :  "  A  man  likes 
to  assume  superiority  over  himself  by 
holding  up  his  bad  example  and  sermon- 
izing on  it."  In  treating  of  Shake- 
speare's relation  to  other  men,  we  shall 
find  no  statement  so  true,  so  satisfying, 
so  final,  as  that  his  largeness — his  com- 
prehensiveness— his  elevation  —  are  in- 
comparable. If  other  men  have  the 
Alps,  then  he  has  the  Lombard  plain 
besides  ;  if  they  have  mountain,  plain, 
and  sea,  then  he  has  mountain,  plain, 
sea,  and  ocean — in  a  word,  and  that 
Goethe's,  used  now  for  the  third  time, 
he  gives  an  epitome  of  man  and  his 
world. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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People  see  life  differently  ;  a  gentle- 
man travels  with  a  servant  who  carries 
his  carpet-bag.  One  man  sees  life  like 
a  gentleman,  with  open  eyes  impressed 
by  poetic  nature,  by  remarkable  works 
of  art,  by  distinguished  women,  etc.; 
another  sees  like  the  servant,  only  what 
is  good  to  eat,  etc.  Again  there  are 
travellers  who  go  through  life  like  the 
carpet-bag,  from  one  station  to  the 
other,  without  perceiving  or  remarking 
anything,  until  the  last  station  comes, 
and  the  journey  is  at  an  end,  and  they 
are  none  the  -mser  for  all  their  travel- 
ling. 

Schumann  saw  life  musically.  What- 
ever happened  to  impress  him  took  the 
form  of  music.  Thoroughly  to  enter 
into  what  he  wrote,  it  would  almost  be 
necessary  to  feel  and  think  as  he  thought 
and  felt  at  the  moment  of  creation,  and 
since  his  was  an  essentially  sensitive  and 
excitable,  not  to  say  eccentric  nature, 
many  points  of  his  works  remain  obscure 
to  those  who  listen  to  the  music  for 
listening's  sake,  and  wish  to  be  only 
physically  impressed  by  it — tl^^t  is  to  say, 
to  have  certain  sensations  evoked  by  the 
ear — instead  of  their  reflecting  and  enter- 
ing heart  and  soul,  as  it  were,  into  the 
music  in  order  to  divine  what  its  com- 
poser may  have  felt  at  the  time  of  crea- 
tion. Schumann  loved  his  art  sincerely, 
and  his  eagerness  to  distinguish  himself 
and  do  something  above  the  common, 
did  not  spring  from  the  ordinary  motive 
of  vain  or  ambitious  people,  eager  before 
all  to  be  noticed.  He  wished  to  do 
some  distinguished  feat  for  his  art,  like 
the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the 
lady  whose  scarf  they  wore,  and  he 
wished  to  set  his  foot  on  Philistines,  and 
upon  that  common  curse  of  art — medi- 
ocrity. 

Schumann's  father  while  a  youth  felt 
an  adoration  for  the  English  authors, 
Young  and  Milton,  and  when  he  was  a 
well-established  bookseller  he  published 
a  German  translation  of  Walter  Scott's 
and  Byron's  works,  the  latter  of  which 
inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
found  practical  illustration  in  his  trans- 
lating "  Beppo"  and  "  Childe  Harold" 


himself.  Robert's  imperious  nature 
showed  early.  Whenever  as  a  child 
he  played  at  soldiers  he  insisted  on  be- 
ing commander.  He  began  composing 
without  any  knowledge  of  thorough  bass 
when  seven  years  old.  He  then  photo- 
graphed on  the  piano  the  characters  of 
his  playmates  so  strikingly  that  they 
burst  out  laughing,  which  is  a  tolerably 
good  proof  that  the  likeness  of  the  in- 
tended portrait  was  recognized.  Like 
Wagner,  he  began  as  a  boy  writing  ter- 
rible tragedies.  It  is  said  of  Wagner, 
that  having  killed  some  twenty  people 
in  his  drama,  in  order  to  have  somebody 
left  to  talk  on  the  stage,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  dead  reappear  as  ghosts. 
So  Schumann  wrote  terrific  Rauber- 
komodien  (brigand  dramas).  He  soon, 
however,  gave  over  his  sanguinary  crea- 
tions for  the  study  of  music,  impelled 
thereunto  by  a  concert  given  in  1819  at 
Carlsbad  by  Moscheles.  Schumann  was 
then  nine  years  old.  He  kept  a  concert 
programme  on  which  Moscheles'  hand 
had  rested  as  a  relic.  His  debut  as 
conductor  he  made  with  an  overture  by 
Righini,  which  was  by  mistake  sent  to 
his  father's  workshop,  where  he  dis- 
covered the  orchestral  parts  and  laid 
them  before  several  boys,  whom  he 
brought  together  as  a  small  orchestra, 
his  father  patronizingly  contributing  new 
music  desks  for  the  occasion. 

When  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old  he  composed  the  150th  Psalm,  sung 
by  the  same  boys.  Already  he  was  able 
to  play  Moscheles'  "  Alexander  Varia- 
tions," the  great  stumbling-block  of  thafc 
time.  His  evident  musical  capacity  did 
not  have  scope,  however,  till  ten  years 
later,  when,  after  many  struggles,  he  had 
permission  to  leave  the  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Heidel- 
berg. **  I  am  in  wonderfully  high  spirits 
to-day,"  he  writes  from  there  to  his 
friend  Rose,  "  simply  because  I  have  no 
money,  and  it  is  a  good  old  fashion  to 
be  more  jolly  when  you  are  a  beggar 
than  when  you  are  wealthy  ;  it  is  how- 
everfrightful  to  think  that  you  will  have 
to  pay  eightpence  (the  postage)  to  learn 
as    much."     He   read   with   a   sort   of 
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frenzy  Jean  Paul  ;  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly remarked  in  biographies  of  Schumann 
that  such  an  eccentric  poet  was  just  the 
author  for  eccentric  Schumann.  Those 
who  say  so  do  not  know  Jean  Paul's 
v/ork  well.  The  great  reproach,  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  can  be  made  to 
this  greatest  poet  of  a  great  nation,  a 
poet  though  he  wrote  no  verses,  is,  that 
his  knowledge  was  so  vast,  so  deep,  that 
he  could  not  for  one  moment  fancy 
other  people  were  not  up  to  the  same 
mark  as  himself  ;  and  then  he  so  per- 
petually worked  in  his  science  in  every 
line  he  wrote,  that  it  became  excessively 
difficult  reading  for  those  who  had  not 
his  extraordinary  amount  of  instruction. 
Schumann  was  overwrought  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain  thus  put  upon  his 
nervous  system.  He  was  not  the  man 
for  the  cold,  calm  logic  required  in  a 
law-student,  but  the  wishes  of  his  fam- 
ily and  of  his  guardian,  and  the  pressure 
'of  necessity,  made  him  continue  a  study 
eminently  distasteful  to  an  artistic  tem- 
perament. 

He  occasionally  quizzed  his  own  hand- 
writing, saying  that  poets  and  pianists 
usually  write  with  such  a  "  dog's  paw." 
I  have  known  two  men,  Carlyle  and 
Jules  Janin,  neither  of  whom  was  poet 
or  pianist,  but  if  patience  in  this  valley 
of  tears  is  to  be  rewarded,  as  I  firmly 
hope  it  will  be  in  a  better  world,  I  would 
not  take  a  small  check  for  the  sum  of 
happiness  which  I  ought  to  enjoy  for 
my  perseverance  in  deciphering  their 
hieroglyphics.  Schumann's  writing  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  eccentricity,  and  it  was 
rtiore  his  way  of  conceiving  Jean  Paul, 
than  Jean  Paul's  work  itself,  that  was 
eccentric.  He  threw  himself  with  equal 
ardor  into  Schubert's  compositions,  and 
surely  Schubert  cannot  be  taxed  with 
eccentricity.  Concerning  his  law  stud- 
ies, he  himself  once  jocosely  remarked  : 
"  I  went  to  the  door  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  listened  for  awhile,  but  then  I 
turned  round  and  made  off."  He  took 
an  interest  in  that  science  only  where  it 
was  not,  as  he  said,  "  so  cold  and  dry." 
He  particularly  appreciated  Professor 
Thibaut's  statement  that  the  law  "  very 
justly  recognized  the  majority  of  a  girl 
(at  eighteen)  before  that  of  a  man  (at 
twenty-four),  because  a  boy  at  eighteen 
is  awkward  and  unreliable,  whereas 
a  girl  at    eighteen  is  quite  self-depend- 


ent," and,  as  the  Professor  with  his 
truly  German  view  added,  quite  capable 
of  "  taking  her  place  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  her  knitting-work."  Writing 
from  Italy,  Schumann  is  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  expresses 
himself  thus  about  an  English  beauty 
whom  he  met  there  :  "  That  she  is  in 
love  with  me  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
but  not  with  me  so  much,  I  think,  as 
with  my  artistic  accomplishments,  for 
all  English  girls  love  with  the  head,  not, 
like  the  Italians,  with  the  heart.  An 
English  girl  would  not  give  a  jot  for  a 
man  because  he  is  handsome."  We 
leave  with  Schumann  the  responsibility 
of  this  observation.  He  very  amusingly 
says  of  the  Germans  that  **  they  com- 
bine both  tastes,"  and  '•that  a  German 
girl  would  love  a  cavalier,  or  a  singer, 
or  a  rich  man,  or  any  one  who  would 
quickly  marry  her  !" 

Like  many  other  composers  in  their 
younger  days,  he  was  in  perpetual  want 
of  money,  and  ingenious  were  his  de- 
vices how  to  get  it.  That,  however, 
usually  happens  with  those  whom  neces- 
sity, the  best  teacher  in  life,  inspires. 
So  he  wrote  to  his  guardian,  when  he 
had  made  up'  his  mind  to  go  to  Florence, 
"  I  must  see  Italy,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  to  let  me  have  the  money  for 
the  journey.  Not  that  I  could  not  bor- 
row money  here,  of  course  at  something 
like  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  but  I  would 
not  do  that  unless  I  received  no  money 
from  home."  Naturally  the  guardian, 
anxious  lest  he  should  make  the  first 
step  in  a  usurer-ruined  life,  sent  what 
he  wanted.  Alluding  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  vowel  A,  he  calls  the 
Italian  language  a  long  chord  in  A  minor. 
His  poetical  and  excitable  nature  made 
him  a  great  admirer  of  the  weaker  sex, 
not  to  mention  his  intention  of  marrying 
several  young  ladies  ere  he  fortunately 
came  across  that  genial  and  worthy 
companion  of  his  life,  Clara  Wieck. 
Even  his  first  work  was  dedicated  to 
the  "Countess  Paulipe  d'Abegg, "  but 
she  was  no  Countess  at  all,  only  a  very 
pretty  girl  whose  name  furnished  him 
with  a  cunning  device  because  it  was 
composed  of  the  notes  A,  B,  E,  G, 
which  he  used  just  as  Bach  had  made  a 
fugue  on  the  letters  composing  his  name. 
Again  and  again  he  had  to  confide 
"  schreckliche  Dinge  (terrible  news)"  to 
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his  guardian,  the  sum  total  of  which  was 
always  :  money.  "  Fancy,"  he  exclaims 
in  great  despair  and  justification,  "  the 
tailor's  bill  alone  swallowed  up  a  capital 
of  £14,  a  big  factor  in  a  student's  life." 
But  there  comes  a  solace  amid  his 
financial  troubles,  not  money  earned, 
to  be  sute,  but  a  great  treat  :  he  heard 
Paganini — the  greatest  virtuoso  of  this 
century,  whom  one  class  of  violinists 
called  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age, 
while  others  tried  to  hide  their  forced 
admiration  under  the  denomination  of 
charlatan.  There  is  no  man  so  great 
but  that  those  who  glory  in  refusing 
their  share  of  tribute  to  genius,  will  take 
refuge  in  calling  him  charlatan  or  mad- 
ntan.  A  madman  is  a  man  who  does 
not  do  things  as  anybody  else  does 
them,  and  a  genius  is  a  man  who  does 
things  better,  more  grandly,  but,  any 
way,  different  from  anybody  else.  There 
is  so  very  narrow  a  border  between  the 
two,  that  it  cannot  always  be  accurately 
defined.  As  to  the  charlatan,  seeing 
the  immense  glory  and  fortune  which 
Paganini  enjoyed  it  was  certainly  worth 
his  detractors'  while  to  do  as  he  did, 
as  they  said  they  could,  for  charlatan- 
ism, said  they,  could  be  easily  imitated. 
Yes,  but  there  it  is  :  "  Try,"  and  then 
we  shall  see  whether  it  depends  only  on 
your  will.  When  Berlioz's  value  as  a 
composer  was  absolutely  not  conceived 
in  France,  and  he  gave  his  "  Symphonie 
Fantastique,"  Paganini  sought  him  out, 
knelt  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  next  morning  sent  him  a  check 
for  £800.  Perhaps  that  is  all  madness  ; 
but  there  is  more  sublime  method  in  this 
madness  than  in  the  shoulder-shrugging 
mediocrity  who  sums  up  judgment  with 
the  word,  "Humbug."  I  remember, 
when  a  boy,  seeing  one  of  the  greatest 
violin-players  coming  from  Paganini's 
concerts  depressed  by  his  own  inferior- 
ity, while  an  old  man  who  had  not 
played  for  thirty  years  brought  out  his 
dusty  violin  to  be  repaired,  to  enable  him 
again  to  set  to  his  old  favorite.  A  man 
who  could  so  revolutionize  all  grades  of 
society,  artist  or  amateur,  must  have 
been  able  to  do  what  is  only  given  to 
genius,  viz.  to  move  with  an  irresistible, 
superior  power  all  those  who  had  a  soul 
to  listen.  Any  way,  this  performance 
determined  Schumann  to  leave  prose  for 
poetry,    law    for   music,   and   although 


encountering  the  same  resistance  from 
his  family  which  Berlioz  met  with  when 
he  wanted  to  sacrifice  medicine  to  music, 
Schumann  became  a  composer.  He  had 
to  begin  at  the  beginning — thorough  bass 
and  counterpoint.  His  master  Dorn 
found  him  once  deeply  engaged  in  the 
dry  counterpoint,  supported  by  dry 
champagne.  The  master  generously 
shared  with  his  pupil  both  dry  studies. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in- 
forming those  readers  whose  work  in  life 
has  nothing  in  common  with  composi- 
tion, that  there  are  very  different  ways 
of  committing  musical  thought  to  paper. 
Amateurs  who  do  not  know  how  to  write 
music  may  seek  the  notes  on  the  key- 
board, and  then  get  a  musician  to  note 
their  ideas  down.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  is  a  very  primitive  way  indeed, 
nearly  tantamount  to  an  illiterate  man 
thinking  out  a  story  and  then  having  to 
appeal  to  someone  who  knows  how 
to  write  to  commit  the  story  to  paper  for 
him.  But  then  there  are  musicians  who 
know  how  to  write  but  are  bound  to  play 
to  themselves  what  they  mean  to  orches- 
trate, and,  as  it  were,  to  clothe  the  skel- 
eton with  various  instruments.  The 
true  way  and  the  real  manner  in  which 
an  orchestral  composition  should  be 
written  down  is  at  once  to  score  it,  i.e. 
write  the  part  of  each  instrument  at 
once,  and  the  instruments  under  each 
other,  until  the  whole  score  is  ready. 
This  of  course  implies  the  faculty  of 
hearing  each  instrument  and  the  combi- 
nation of  them  all  in  your  mind's  ear. 
Schumann  could  not  do  that  &t  first,  and 
some  of  his  early  works  betray  clear  in- 
dications that  he  began  his  studies  too 
late.  About  his  "  transcribing"  "  Paga- 
nini's Caprices"  (six,  I  believe),  I  beg 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  because  he  has 
been  blamed  for  making  the  piano  imi- 
tate effects  written  for  an  instrument  so 
different  in  effect  and  treatment.  He 
did  this  with  a  view  of  testifying  his 
warm  appreciation  of  so  great  a  perform- 
er, and  this  must  always  be  an  extenuat- 
ing circumstance.  But  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  such  transcription  should  be 
made  between  two  instruments,  each  of 
which  has  a  whole  library  of  its  own.  I 
am,  in  fact,  quite  opposed  to  this  system 
of  transferring  in  any  sense,  even  to 
translating.  Let  those  who  wish  to  read 
a    great    author  learn    the  language    in 
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which  he  wrote.  Nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  find  better  expressions  for  an 
author's  thoughts  than  the  author  him- 
self ;  how  much  more  difficult  must  this 
be  in  another  language  !  In  every  civil- 
ized language  there  is  a  larger  literature 
than  any  man  can  well  read  during  a  life- 
time. Those  who  should  find  this  not 
sufficient,  might  be  advised  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  author  whose  acquaint- 
ance they  wish  to  make.  There  has 
never  been  an  author  so  well  translated 
as  Shakespeare  in  German,  because  it 
was  no  little  scribe  who  just  knew  the 
two  languages  who  undertook  the  work, 
but  two  of  the  greatest  men  in  Germany, 
Schlegel  and  Voss  ;  and  yet  what  is  the 
translation,  excellent  as  it  is,  compared 
with  the  original  ?  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  translations  of  a  novel  where 
all  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  concen- 
trated on  the  question  :  Will  they  be 
married  or  not  ?  But  in  the  case  of  such 
serious  works  as  Racine's  "  Phedre," 
translated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Schiller, 
or  Heine's  "  Buchder  Lieder,"  translat- 
ed into  English  by  several,  very  talented 
German  scholars — those  who  compare 
the  originals  with  the  translations  will  at 
once  admit  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  original  and  the 
translation.  Therefore,  condemning 
translations  on  principle,  I  naturally 
think  transcriptions  of  the  kind  before- 
named  a  mistake.  The  long  preface 
which  Schumann  thought  necessary  to 
add,  shows  of  itself  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  approbation  which  he 
courted. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  work  from  his 
pen  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
never  reached  the  concert  platform.  He 
who  afterward  became  so  remarkable  a 
critic,  was  easily  moved  by  a  sharp  word, 
and  he  was  considerably  cooled  down  in 
his  artistic  enthusiasm  when  he  sent  a 
manuscript  to  a  publisher  (Hoffmann), 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  written  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  critics  and  the  ar- 
tists, without  taking  heed  of  the  opinion 
formed  by  the  public  ;  to  which  the 
practical  publisher  replied,  "  I  fail  to 
see  the  strength  of  your  logic.  I  am  a 
man  of  business,  and  care  much  more 
for  what  the  public  like  and  buy  than 
for  what  pleases  the  critics."  The 
Abbe  Liszt,  however,  thought  Schumann 
perfectly  right,  because  ' '  an  artist  who 


deserves  the  name  ought  always  to  con- 
sider it  preferable  to  displease  the  public 
than  to  humble  himself  before  its 
whims. ' '  The  only  misfortune  here  is  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

April  1834  was  an  important  date  in 
Schumann's  life.  A  clique  of  musicians 
met  in  Leipzig,  where  artistic  and  in- 
artistic people  m  Germany  usually  meet, 
at  the  beerhouse.  There,  long  and 
earnest  discussions  took  place  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  rescue  music  from  the 
languid  sentimentality  which  had  replac- 
ed serious  works,  and  that  too  only  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  such  men  as 
Weber,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  An 
organ  which  would  powerfully  support  a 
serious  movement  in  that  direction  was 
thought  desirable  by  Schumann,  who, 
writing  to  a  friend,  says  :  "  there  must 
be  a  stop  put  to  this  honey-brushing  way 
of  criticising  music."  So  began  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik.  The 
purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  maintain  the 
great  classical  school  as  the  true  model 
of  artistic  beauty,  to  encourage  rising 
talent,  to  combat  and  crush  mediocrity. 
Truly  an  admirable  programme,  to  which 
under  Schumann's  editorship  a  number 
of  powerful,  enthusiastic,  able  young 
men  strictly  adhered,  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time  succeeded  in  making 
their  voices  heard  and  appreciated. 

It  seems  so  very  simple  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  yet  very  few  people  know  how 
difficult  it  is  in  many  instances  to  know 
the  truth,  and  how  very  rarely  gratitude 
attends  the  speaker  of  it.  Schumann 
knew  this  and  yet  dared  it,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  zeal  for  the  good 
cause  fully  appreciated.  He  upheld 
Schubert,  that  incomparable,  divine 
genius,  the  purest  representative  of  in- 
spiration ;  he  fought  for  Berlioz  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  understood  or  appreci- 
ated, in  his  own  country  less  than  in  any 
other  ;  his  enthusiastic  pen  proclaimed 
the  superiority  of  Mendelssohn,  Heller, 
Niels  Gade,  Sterndale  Bennett,  and 
many  others,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  no  narrow-minded  sticking  to 
Germany  exclusively,  however  warm  a 
patriot  Schumann  was  ;  but  he  took 
what  he  thought  grand  and  good  in 
Frenchman,  Dane,  or  Englishman,  and 
stood  up  for  the  beautiful  in  art  wher- 
ever it  came  from. 

In  1835  he  became  sole  editor  of  the 
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Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1840  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  both  for  his  proficiency  as  a 
composer  and  for  the  services  he  render- 
ed to  art  and  artists  in  his  paper 
("  Docte  judicandis").  September  12th, 
1840,  at  last  crowned  his  heart's 
ardent  desire,  and  the  maiden  for  whom, 
like  Jacob,  he  had  served  for  many  long 
]^ears,  became  his.  She  had  with  equal 
perseverance  kept  her  promise,  undaunt- 
ed by  her  father's  opposition,  which  did 
not  find  vent  in  straightforward  denial 
but  ,in  temporizing,  in  hopes  to  fatigue 
and  weaken  the  young  people's  wishes. 
He  finally  drove  them  to  have  recourse 
to  law,  where — forced  to  give  his  ob- 
jections substantial  form — he  broke 
down.  I  remember  him  well,  when  he 
was  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  escorting 
his  daughter,  who,  although  thoroughly 
unknown  at  her  arrival,  instantly  created 
a  furore.  Her  first  concert,  when  a 
host  of  journalists,  artists,  and  friends 
were  kindly  admitted,  was  the  only  one 
which  was  not  crowded.  She  gave  six 
more,  which  were  crammed  full,  and 
she  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  She 
was  then  a  pale,  not  pretty,  but  very 
attractive  girl  with  black  eyes  that  told 
volumes.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that 
friends  vitxQ  gratuitously  admitted  to  the 
first  concert,  because  your  true  friends 
are  not  those  who  accept  complimentary 
tickets,  but  those  who  "  turn  up"  when 
you  have  a  paid  concert.  But  you  have 
always  a  number  of  friends  when  there 
is  a  question  of  obliging  them,  and  you 
learn  who  your  real  friends  are  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  6b\\g\r\gyou.  On 
concert  days  Mr.  Wieck  stood  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  concert-hall,  and 
admitted  or  refused  in  a  peremptory 
manner  just  as  he  chose.  He  was  a 
tall,  rigid  schoolmaster  in  appearance. 
Schumann  too  was  tall,  but  dignified, 
noble-looking,  and  having  a  habit  of 
walking  very  cautiously  so  as  to  make 
no  noise — in  his  house  he  would  walk 
with  felt  shoes  ;  whereas  I  remember 
having  been  annoyed  by  the  perpetual 
creaking  of  Mr.  Wieck's  boots,  for  Wieck 
trod  heavily  and  was  altogether  a  matter- 
of-fact  man.  I  was  a  boy  then  and 
accidentally  present  at  a  lesson  he  gave 
his  daughter.  She  played  variations 
on  a  motif  from  Mehul's  '*  Joseph," 
and  in  that  motif    a  glissa?ido  (sliding 


scale)  was  introduced.  She  played  it 
several  times.  Her  father  always  shook 
his  head  deprecatingly.  "  Clara,"  he 
said,  "  das  ist  noch  nicht  aetherisch 
genug  (that  is  not  sufficiently  (Ttheric 
yet)  ;"  and  she  patiently  tried,  and  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  she  could 
satisfy  him.  The  first  time  I  heard  her 
was  at  the  house  of  a  banker,  M.  de 
Ruszbachi  where  she  played  some  of 
those  small  pieces  (Mazurkas  and 
Nocturnes  of  Chopin,  etc.)  which  she 
first  introduced  into  a  Vienna  concert- 
room.  The  moment  she  had  done,  I 
remember  how,  to  the  general  regret, 
she  gathered  up  her  rings  and  gloves, 
which  she  had  deposited  while  playing, 
to  run  away  instantly  to  another  bank- 
er's (Arnstein  &  Eskeles)  house,  there  to 
continue  her  social  success. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  that 
several  compositions  differing  from  his 
usual  direction  are  ascribed.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  passion,  the  tenderness,  the 
scarcely  tamed  eccentricity  of  his  mind 
could  not  but  be  influenced  by  her 
whom  he  loved  with  so  persevering  a 
passion,  and  who  showed  herself  so 
thoroughly  worthy  of  his  worship.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  her  own. 
songs  are  incorporated  with  his. 

Schumann  began  composing  for 
orchestra  when  eleven  years  old,  with- 
out having  had  the  slightest  tuition  for 
the  purpose,  though  there  is  a  slight  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dates  given  in  his  diary, 
where  he  states  that  his  first  ''  un- 
tutored" orchestral  work  dates  from  the 
year  1822-23,  which  would  make  him 
twelve  to  thirteen  years  old.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  Schu- 
mann's work  as  composer  for  the  piano, 
the  voice,  and  lastly  the  orchestra. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that 
the  secret  impulse  which  swept  over  the 
whole  surface  of  Europe  after  the  July 
revolution,  1830,  created  in  France  as 
well  as  in  Germany  that  new  movement 
in  art  which  was  called  the  romantic 
school,  which  was  headed  by  Victor 
Hugo,  Ingres,  and  Berlioz,  and  which 
found  not  only  imitators  in  Germany, 
but  creators.  Schumann's  great  sohI 
knew  no  jealousy,  and  his  kindness  in 
judging  others  as  a  critic  or  musician 
might  serve  as  a  model  of  bonne  camar- 
aderie. He  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody, 
in  fact  one  might  well  say   he   hardly 
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spoke  at  all.  Although  his  mind  was 
too  great  to  be  accessible  to  jealousy, 
he  execrated,  as  before  mentioned,  medi- 
ocrity from  his  innermost  soul,  and  his 
"  David-biindler"  was  only  meant  to 
represent  a  society  determined  to  wage 
war  against  the  commonplace,  as  David 
fought  against  the  Philistines.  I  fancy, 
by  the  by,  that  learned  readers  of  the 
Bible  would  remind  Schumajin  that  it 
was  Samson  who  killed  most  Philistines 
with  a  donkey's  jaw.  But  David's  vic- 
torious struggle  against  the  great  Goliath 
truly  represented  the  superiority  of  qual- 
ity over  quantity.  This  it  was  which  in- 
spired Schumann,  when  he  tried  to  rally 
an  able  minority  against  a  frivolous 
majority.  He  wrote  as  easily  as  he 
spoke  with  difficulty,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  he  preferred  to  send  a 
long  written  explanation  to  making  a 
verbal  one.  He  once  passed  several 
hours  on  a  boat  alone  with  a  lady  for 
whom  at  the  time  he  felt  some  in- 
terest, but  without  even* once  opening 
his  lips.  When  he  left  her  he  said  : 
"  Never  did  we  understand  each  other 
so  well  as  to-day."  Another  time  he 
arrived  at  a  friend's  house,  entering  the 
room  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  going 
straight  to  the  piano,  softly  whistling 
the  while.  He  opened  the  instrument, 
took  a  few  chords,  made  a  charming 
modulation,  returning  to  the  first  key, 
shut  the  piano  again,  and  walked  out, 
nodding  his  head  again  in  a  friendly  but 
silent  way,  and  off  he  went  without  ever 
addressing  a  single  word  to  anybody. 
It  would  be  taking  a  perfectly  wrong 
view  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that  this 
was  done  for  the  sake  of  originality. 
Men  who  have  a  real  value,  and  can  do 
what  is  original,  rarely  condescend  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  red 
neckties,  or  exhibiting  peculiarities,  etc. 
It  was  his  way,  his  whim  of  the  moment 
so  to  do,  and  the  only  originality  about 
it  was,  that  he  took  no  trouble  to  dis- 
guise it. 

Though  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  to 
speak,  he  knew  well  how  to  write. 
Schumann  shows  in  his  criticisms  all  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  all  the  depths  of 
his  honest  enthusiasm,  all  the  truth  of 
his  straightforward  character.  Nothing 
is  more  in  his  own  style  than  the  bo7i- 
homie,  the  amiable  way  with  which  his 
velvet  paws  tear  the  flesh  off  his  hated 


Philistines,  and  mock  them  with  the 
keenest  ridicule,  without  seemingly 
using  a  harsh  word.  The  very  superfi- 
ciality of  form  of  Herz  and  Hiinten,  the 
composers  for  the  school-girls  of  that 
time,  rendered  their  work  for  some 
years  the  fashion,  and  that  curse  of  the 
century,  the  "  variations"  on  any  given 
motif  the  grande  mode.  There  always 
came  an  introduction  of  two  or  three 
pages,  than  the  theme  itself,  then  two 
brilliant  variations  of  the  most  valueless 
kind,  then  an  andante  stretching  the 
motif  as  on  a  Locustus  bed,  then  again 
some  grasshopper  variations,  and  at  last 
the  finale.  For  years  this  was  the  plague 
of  the  true  musician,  and  it  raged  in 
Leipsic  just  as  fiercely  as  in  Paris.  In 
the  midst  of  these  "  elegant"  compos- 
ers came  to  Leipsic  a  young  Englishman 
with  compositions  of  his  own,  a  most 
unassuming  artist  of  twenty-two.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  what  Schumann  wrote 
in  1837,  first  on  a  composition  of  Herz, 
and  then  on  one  by  the  young  English- 
man just  mentioned.  "  Only  his 
(Herz's)  enemy,"  he  says,  "  could  pre- 
tend to  find  on  page  three  an  allusion  to 
Kalkbrenner,  page  five  one  to  Mos- 
cheles,  page  six  an  unwilling  homage  to 
Beethoven.''  And  then  commenting  on 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  says  :  "  I  can  only 
express  my  astonishment  at  the  refined 
taste,  the  calm  artistic  hand,  the  round- 
ed perfection  of  the  whole,  the  euphoni- 
ous language,  and  the  purity  of  thought, 
which  this  young  composer  (I  may  as 
well  state  that  Sterndale  Bennett  is  the 
name  in  question)  shows  with  such 
modesty  that  we  have  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  the  effects,  which,  with  so 
marked  a  desire  to  avoid  show,  he  heap- 
ed upon  each  other,  yet  without  even 
making  concessions  to  the  public.  If 
there  were  many  artists  in  the  world  in 
the  sense  of  Mr.  Bennett,  nobody  need 
despair  of  the  future  of  musical  art." 

A  Miss  Valerie  Momy  catches  it  nicely 
for  a  Rondo  :  "  What  I  think  of  you, 
Valerie,  I  will  not  tell  publicly,  but  I  will 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  :  you  have  no 
heart"  (this  is  a  pun  on  the  composer 
Herz),  "  but  you  have  his  finger.  Your 
hand  yields  not  in  whiteness  to  the  keys 
it  touches.  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that 
the  diamonds  which  adorn  it  existed  in 
your  mind.  If  you  would  give  it  me 
(the  hand)   I   might  accept    it,    on   the 
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single  condition  that  you  would  never 
again  compose  anything. "  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  Benedict,  who  aroused  his 
wrath  with  a  Rondo  called  "  Les 
Charmes  de  Portici,"  of  which  he  says 
that  it  displeases  him,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  small  gift  of  invention 
which  it  shows,  but  on  account  of  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  seems  written 
— to  make  Italian  ears  appreciate  Ger- 
man thoughts. 

Schumann  wrote  some  aphorisms  under 
the  well-known  pseudonym  of  Eusebius  ; 
though  sometimes  he  signed  Florestan. 
"  The  masses  want  mass."  Short  as  it 
is,  there  is  the  biting  criticism  of  the 
value  of  quantity  and  noise  for  the  com- 
mun  des  martyrs.  So  he  says  of  the 
"  counterpointist, "  by  whom  he  means 
pedants  :  "  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
young  artist  thoroughly  adapting  the 
classical  form  to  his  mind — he  must,  to 
please  them,  adapt  it  to  their  mind." 
Let  no  one  despise  short  sentences  which 
may  yet  give  you  plenty  of  good  advice. 
So  once  one  of  the  great  physicians  of 
Paris  told  me  that  an  incredible  number 
of  otherwise  healthy  people  suffer  from 
indigestion,  not  only  those  who  live  high 
and  eat  both  too  much  and  too  well,  but 
those  also  who  eat  hurriedly,  rendering 
the  functions  of  digestion  entirely  im- 
possible. Short  but  practical  was  the 
advice  he  gave  me  :  "  Do  not  hinder 
nature.  Do  as  the  cow  does,  who  eats 
and  then  stretches  herself  on  the  grass 
quietly  to  digest."  But  then  the  cow 
has  time  to  live,  and  we  have  not. 

With  Schumann,  the  graceful,  amiable 
critic,  his  knowledge,  as  vast  and  re- 
markable if  not  so  universal  as  that  of 
Jean  Paul,  is  given  in  instructive,  clear, 
intelligible  language,  not  as  in  Jean 
Paul,  which  is  sometimes  humiliating, 
because  barely  intelligible  except  to 
those  very  few  who  can  boast  the  same 
extended  reading  and  knowledge  as  he 
had.  When  reproaching  a  young  man 
named  Stein  for  coming  before  the 
world  ere  he  was  thoroughly  fit,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  great  misfort- 
unes of  this  century  where  everybody  is 
always  in  a  hurry,  he  tells  him  the  old 
story  that  Apollo  once  particularly 
favored  a  young  Greek,  enjoining  him  to 
let  no  one  know  the  special  patronage 
he  enjoyed.  The  young  man,  growing 
handsomer  and  more  gifted  every  day. 


boasted  in  a  weak  moment  of  the  god's 
friendship.  Whereupon  Apollo,  irate, 
never  appeared  to  him  any  more,  and 
the  youth,  heartbroken,  his  eye  perpetu- 
ally turned  to  the  blinding  sun  in  lan- 
guid desire  for  his  lost  protector,  at  last 
succumbed  and  died.  He  therefrom 
draws  the  moral  that  you  ought  not  to 
bring  before  the  public  what  is  not 
thorough  and  worthy  to  be  produced. 
How  many  good  voices  in  England  are 
sacrificed  to  the  precipitate  desire  for 
applause  and  gain,  how  thoroughly 
wrong  are  nearly  all  our  music  schools 
and  so-called  Academies.  The  girls, 
instead  of  doing  what  the  greatest  sing- 
ers did  and  what  alone  can  make  them 
reach  the  fame  of  a  great  singer,  viz.  to 
learn  from  the  beginning,  to  study  per- 
severingly  the  elements  of  the  art,  the 
emission  respiration  and  exercises,  and 
to  go  on  methodically  until  they  find 
themselves  able  to  grasp  the  great  works 
— instead  of  doing  this,  which  is  allow- 
ing the  fruit  to  ripen  ere  you  pluck  it, 
they  rush  into  the  concert-room,  sing  a 
trashy  ballad  tant  Men  que  vial,  shout  if 
possible  high  notes  to  make  the  gallery 
applaud,  and  soon  break  a  voice  which 
has  never  been  seriously  trained  to  re- 
sist great  work.  When  this  is  done  and 
the  singer  has  disappeared,  another  with 
perhaps  an  excellent  voice,  intelligence 
and  feeling,  is  sacrificed  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  the  people  say  : 
Oh,  there  are  no  more  great  singers. 
Why  not  ?  Because  the  steam-engine 
has  been  brought  into  the  cultivation  of 
art.  Instead  of  going  from  station  to 
station  admiring  nature,  enjoying  life, 
taking  your  rest  quietly,  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  your 
journey — you  rush  with  an  express  train 
through  life.  Those  whom  you  meet 
are  equally  pressed  for  time  and  rush 
past  you  without  either  of  you  recogniz- 
ing each  other's  features  ;  the  mere  fact 
of  a  train  having  noisily  rushed  past  is 
all  that  you  both  know.  And  when  you 
arrive  at  the  end  of  your  life's  journey, 
are  you  any  the  richer,  the  better  pre- 
pared, the  happier  ? 

In  his  criticisms  and  his  aphorisms 
Schumann  has  erected  a  lighthouse  for 
those  seafaring  people  whom  the  slight- 
est storm  tosses  about,  and  who  will  do 
well  to  let  the  light  stream  into  their 
thoughts.     The    critic   will    find    there 
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some  truths  well  known,  but  enunciated 
with  new,  clear,  sharp  logic  which  may 
always  be  recurred  to  as  useful.  For 
instance  :  "  There  are  people  quite  de- 
void of  talent,  who  have  learned  a  great 
deal,  and  whom  accident  or  any  circum- 
stances may  have  driven  to  become 
musicians — the  artisans  in  art."  How 
very  true  and  how  very  often  does  it 
happen  in  our  own  time  that  people  who 
have  no  vocation,  no  inspiration,  no  real 
musical  disposition  at  all,  are  destined 
by  their  parents  to  become  musicians 
simply  because  the  eldest  son  has 
become  a  lawyer,  another  one  is  in  the 
Navy,  a  third  in  trade,  so  the  fourth 
learns  the  profession  of  music.  He  may 
be  industrious,  intelligent,  hard-work- 
ing, and  master  as  much  as  study  can 
master,  but  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.  The 
divine  inspiration  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  music  where  creation  is  concerned 
cannot  be  learned.  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  a  number  of  girls  who  play  the  piano 
better  than  any  other  instrument  ? 
Because  to  learn  the  piano,  where  the  tone 
is  ready  made  for  you,  you  need  only 
sit  down  and  heap  hour  upon  hour  of 
practice,  and  you  must  at  last  arrive  at 
a  certain  degree  of  great,  sometimes 
even  astonishing  execution.  Farther 
than  that,  mere  work  cannot  carry  you, 
and  therefore  there  are  such  a  number 
of  good  pianists,  excellent  pianists,  who 
do  very  little  because  everywhere  they 
are  confronted  by  other  pianists  who 
have  -  done  the  same  as  they.  But 
mechanical  work  more  or  less  indus- 
trious, more  or  less  skilful,  only  pro- 
duces an  artisan,  not  an  artist.  Of 
artisans  there  are  many — not  so,  of 
artists  ! 

Another  weakness  of  our  time,  where 
everything  from  a  laundress's  bill  to  a 
sunset  on  the  Atlantic  is  sought  to  be 
represented  by  music,  he  castigates 
with  these  few  words  :  "  Finally  you 
will  imagine  that  you  hear  the  grass 
growing  in  Haydn's  '  Creation.'  "  See- 
ing a  gentleman  with  an  orchestral  score 
in  his  hand  while  the  orchestra  played 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  he  said 
to  himself,  "  That  must  be  a  good  musi- 
cian." "By  no  means,"  answers 
another  one  ;  "  a  good  musician  wants 
no  score  when  he  hears  the  perform- 
ance, and  wants  no  performance  to  en- 
able him  to  read  the  score."     That  is 


taking  things  with  rather  a  high  hand, 
•but  I  would  have  liked  him  to  see  a  lady 
whom  years  ago  I  used  to  see  at  Ella's 
quartet  performance  always  with  the 
music  in  hand.  Like  Schumann,  I 
thought  she  must  be  a  good  musician, 
and  accidentally  once  finding  myself 
behind  her,  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  book.  Behold  !  she  had  a  totally 
different  quartet  before  her,  and  turned 
religiously  the  sheets  when  she  saw 
others  turn.  "There  was  a  lesson  for  me 
about  judging  from  appearances  !  To 
a  friend  of  his  who  said  :  "  There  I 
stand  before  this  symphony  like  a  blind 
man  before  the  gigantic  dome  at  Co- 
logne, I  cannot  find  the  way  to  enter  the 
sacred  building."  "  Never  mind,"  re- 
plied Schumann,  **  whether  you  see  or 
not,  you  can,  at  any  rate,  lift  off  your 
hat  when  you  hear  the  bells  ringing." 

To  those  who  are  so  quick  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  works  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  he  says  :  "  Pearls  do  not  swim 
on  the  surface,  they  are  deep  down  in 
the  water,  and  it  wants  a  diver  to  bring 
them  to  the  light  of  day."  Here  is  a 
singularly  opportune  maxim  now  that 
Wagner  is  dead,  and  that  people  are 
talking  so  much  of  the  school  he  has 
founded,  which  will  certainly  come  to 
nothing  :  "  The  misfortune  with  imita- 
tors is,  that  they  appropriate  to  them- 
selves what  is  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
what  is  really  deep-lying  and  beautiful 
in  the  score  they  have  neither  power  nor 
originality  to  create. "  The  true  differ- 
ence between  pianist  and  artist,  i.e. 
between  those  who  present  to  the  audi- 
ence the  sum-total  of  the  hours  passed 
practising,  and  those  whose  inspiration 
carries  the  listener  with  them,  he  char- 
acterizes in  these  few  words  :  "  The 
first  enchants  the  ear — farther  he  cannot 
penetrate  ;  the  other  grasps  your  heart. " 
It  may  seem  to  readers  that  it  is  easier 
to  write  such  short  sentences  than  long 
criticisms.  But  that  is  not  so.  Bear 
in  mind  what  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to 
her  daughter  :  "  Aujourd'hui  je  n'ai 
pas  le  temps  de  t'ccrire  une  courte  lettre 
(I  have  not  the  time  to-day  to  write  thee 
a  concise  little  note)."  What  wonder- 
ful skill  had  Madame  Georges  Sand, 
who  never  wrote  more  than  three, 
usually  only  two  pages,  with  no  more 
than  four  lines  of  her  large  handwriting 
on  each  page,  and  yet  to  say  so  much  in 
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eight  or  twelve  lines  is  very  rare  indeed. 
As  Schumann  says  about  the  "  masses," 
quantity  is  wanted  by  the  vulgar  taste. 
Why  do  all  the  common  girls  run  after 
the  soldiers  ?  Because  they  are  tall, 
and  their  coat  is  red,  a  quantity  of  color- 
vibrations.  Why  do  common  men  run 
after  stout  women  ?  On  account  of  the 
quantity  which  attracts  their  fancy. 
Make  a  great  noise  with  brass  for  shil- 
ling audiences,  you  will  "  fetch"  them. 
Though  Schumann  had  a  crushing 
power  of  sarcasm  where  he  wished  to 
crush,  yet  generally  his  kindness  tem- 
pers, not  only  his  own,  but  other  peo- 
ple's words.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  who  said  of  Berlioz's  music  at 
the  time  when  his  revolutionary  princi- 
ples met  with  great  opposition  : 
"  Comme  ce  serait  beau  si  I'etait  de  la 
musique  !"  But  Schumann  when  speak- 
ing of  Berlioz's  "  Episode  de  la  Vie 
d'un  Artiste,"  after  defending  the  com- 
poser against  those  who  know  not  how 
to  appreciate  a  young  man  of  undeniable 
genius,  refers  to  those  words,  but  he 
quotes  thera  thus  :  "  Cela  est  fort  beau, 
quoique  ce  ne  soit  pas  de  la  musique." 
Another  point  Schumann  raises,  is  one 
well  worth  remarking  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  the  so-called  conscientious 
criticisms.  He  goes  into  every  partic- 
ular, part  after  part,  but  after  kaving 
done,  he  asks  :  "  What  service  have  1 
now  done  the  reader  by  this  dissecting 
process  ?  I  did  it  partly  to  show  that 
such  dry  work  is  good  for  nothing, 
partly  to  show  to  those  who  know  the 
symphony  that  they  are  wrong  not  to 
appreciate  its  symmetry,"  etc.  The 
musical  criticism  in  this  city  of  London 
is  mostly  in  able  hands.  Yet  Schu- 
mann's lessons  might  very  beneficially 
be  applied  to  the  pedantic  theorist  who 
fancies  he  does  art  a  great  service  by 
particularly  dwelling  upon  the  difference 
between  C  sharp  and  D  flat,  and  who 
pleases  by  his  tedious  arguments  one 
reader  only,  and  that  is  himself.  The 
critic  should  fly  at  higher  game  than 
seeking  for  orthographic  misprints. 
Schumann  says  :  "  Composers  of  sec- 
ondary order  must  keep  within  estab- 
lished laws.  Talents  of  the  first  order 
have  a  right  to  enlarge  those  laws,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  measure  by  the  yard- 
measure."  So  said  Beethoven  when 
they  told  him  he  had  written  consecutive 


fifths.  "What  of  it?"  he  said. 
"  Why  they  are  forbidden."  "  Forbid- 
den ?"  he  queried  ;  "all  right,  then  I 
permit  them."  There  must  be  a  differ- 
ence between  the  legislator  who  frames 
the  law  and  the  humble  citizen  who  has 
to  obey  it.  Licet  Jovi,  tion  licet  bovi. 
Schumann  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  all 
that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  art  ;  his 
heart  was  tender  and  great,  his  mind 
was  vast,  and  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
far  removed  from  all  envy  or  petty  jeal- 
ousies. That  the  cup  was  not  strong 
enough  for  the  nectar,  that  the  ever- 
fermenting  wine  broke  the  vessel,  that 
his  brain  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
his  over-excited  nerves,  is  due  the  early 
destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  educated  men,  full  of  inspiration 
in  his  art,  of  most  lofty  honor  and  talent 
as  a  writer. 

The  autopsy  proved  that  notwith- 
standing the  fine  organization  of  the 
numerous  transverse  folds  marking  the 
edge  of  the  fourth  cavity  of  the  brain 
(the  root  of  the  auditory  nerves),  over- 
work produced  atrophy  of  the  brain.  It 
'is  well  known  that,  while  sitting  at  home 
talking  with  his  wife  and  friends,  he 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  a  hat, 
and  when  after  a  time  he  was  sought 
and  nowhere  found  in  the  house,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  jumped  into  the 
Rhine,  and,  although  saved  at  that 
time,  his  state  was  such  tliat  he  had  to 
be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
after  two  years'  suffering  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithful  wife. 

Well  might  we  say  of  him  as  he  him- 
self said  of  Beethoven  :  "  Were  I  a 
prince,  a  temple  in  the  Palladium  style 
would  I  have  erected  for  him,  with  ten 
statues  which  should  be  the  work  of  the 
greatest  sculptors.  By  nine  statues 
surrounding  his  colossal  image  I  mean 
the  Nine  Muses  that  might  stand  for  his 
nine  symphonies,  and  there  the  German 
singers  ought  to  meet  from  time  to  time 
and  perform  his  works."  How  much 
more  has  Schumann  written  for  melody 
than  Beethoven  the  master  of  instrumen- 
tation ;  and  how  much  worthier  would 
such  celebration  be,  an  impulse  for  all 
times,  which  would  teach  posterity 
through  his  immortal  works  what  genius 
combined  with  study,  honor,  and  a 
kindly  feeling  for  contemporaries  can  do 
for  humanity  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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MASKS   AND   FACES. 
BY       F.     E.     WEATHERLY, 

The  stage  was  bright,  the  plaudits  rang, 

The  play  was  nearly  o'er  ; 
With  happy  voice  the  player  sang 

"  Tove  is  for  evermore  !  " 
'*She  never  sang  or  looked  so  fair," 

The  people  whispered  low  ; 
But  the  real  tale  of  the  woman  there. 

Nobody  cared  to  know. 

The  circus  crowd  was  gay  and  glad. 

And  loud  the  whirling  ring  ; 
Huzza  !    the  rider  rode  like  mad, 

As  jocund  as  a  king. 
Huzza  !    to  watch  him  laugh  and  leap, 

They  cheered  him  high  and  low  ; 
But  the  tears  that  lay  in  his  bosom  deep. 
Nobody  cared  to  know. 

And  we  all  are  players  for  our  day. 

On  the  stage  of  life  we  fare. 
Each  with  his  little  part  to  play, 

Each  with  his  mask  to  wear. 
And  what  is  real  'tis  vain  to  ask, 

And  what  is  only  show  ; 
For  what  lies  hidden  behind  the  mask 

Only  ourselves  may  know. 

Temple  Bar 
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BY  J.    A.  FARRER. 

The  spread  and  increase  of  knowl-  woman  with  the  stars  for  her  children  ; 
edge  naturally  dispel  many  a  conception  to  whom  the  Milky  Way  spoke  of  the 
of  nature  that  lent  a  certain  charm  to  calm  repose  of  disembodied  souls  ;  for 
the  older-world's  philosophy  of  the  uni-  whom  a  flower  could  unlock  magic 
verse  ;  and  science  and  poetry  are  ac-  mountains  or  hearts  otherwise  inacces- 
cordingly  to  some  extent  antagonistic  sible  to  love  ;  or  to  whom  a  snow- 
forces  in  human  life.  We  are  so  ac-  mountain  might  stand  for  a  god  whose 
customed  to  think  of  the  sun  simply  as  splendor  and  glory  might  be  legitimately 
the  sun,  of  the  Milky  Way  as  a  vast  adored  When  we  compare  civilized 
multitude  of  unknown  worlds,  of  the  life  with  its  ruder  beginnings,  it  is  a  satis- 
yellow  primrose  as  no  more  than  the  faction  to  think  that  our  ancestors, 
yellow  primrose,  or  of  a  mountain  as  a  whose  fancies  about  such-things  so  far 
mere  mass  of  rocks  that  are  geologically  represented  their  actual  thoughts  that 
explicable,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  very  languages  of  Europe  to  this 
a  certain  loss  of  interest  which  is  in-  day  bear  the  impress  of  them  in  their 
volved  in  this  newer  reading  of  our  daily  construction,  had  this  advantage  over 
surroundings,  and  to  underrate  the  poet-  our  later  and  truer  knowledge,  and  so 
ical  advantages  of  our  distant  fore-  much  compensation  for  having  lived  at 
fathers,  who  could  think  of  the  sun  (as  a  time  in  no  respects  more  miserable 
the  Andamanese  do  still)  as  literally  a  than  in  this,  that  there  was  not  yet  laid 
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up  that  capital  of  enjoyment  accumu- 
lated from  the  past  which  gives  to  civil- 
ized life  the  greater  part  of  its  zest  and 
interest.  But  even  here  the  preponder- 
ance of  gain  is  decidedly  with  the  later 
time,  for  if  we  no  longer  mistake  the 
stars  for  flowers,  or  for  our  departed 
friends,  the  red  sunset  no  longer  sends  us 
dreams  of  worlds  of  fire,  nor  do  we  walk 
any  longer  with  the  fear  of  flaming 
nether  gods  before  our  eyes. 

In  relation  to  the  animal  world  this 
change  of  thought  and  growth  of  knowl- 
edge has  produced  mixed  results.  We 
no  longer  offer  hecatombs  of  victims  to 
heedless  divinities,  but  the  barrier  is 
undoubtedly  wider  between  man  and  his 
humbler  companions.  No  St.  Francis 
could  preach  as  once  to  little  birds,  nor 
call  the  swallows  his  sisters  ;  for  it  would 
deduct  too  much  from  the  dignity  of  our 
place  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  allow  to 
the  animal  world  generally  the  posses- 
sion of  souls  and  the  hopes  of  a  brighter 
future  which  in  earlier  times  were  freely 
accorded  to  them,  and  are  still  among 
sundry  savage  races. 

But  it  is  not  merely  equality  with 
man,  but  even  superiority  to  him,  that 
has  been  lost  by  what  we  now  call  the 
lower  creation.  We  shall  perhaps  never 
completely  solve  the  problem,  how  it 
was  that  men  ever  came  to  pay  actual 
worship  to  the  rest  of  the  animate  world, 
and  to  pride  themselves,  as  many  sav- 
ages do  still,  on  their  descent  from  a 
wolf,  a  bear,  or,  may  be,  even  a  worm. 
Probably  the  reasons  were  various.  We 
may  attribute  something  to  the  absence 
of  any  clear  distinction  of  species  in 
early  life,  there  being  so  little  difficulty 
of  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  even 
generic  differences  that  there  is  no  bird, 
beast,  or  fish  into  which  not  only  men 
but  deities  are  not  instantaneously  con- 
vertible. For  instance,  the  belief  that 
any  man's  soul  or  spirit  may  quit  his 
body  during  sleep  in  the  form  of  an 
animal  supplies  one  of  the  commonest 
processes  of  conversion.  To  this  day  in 
Bohemia  it  is  thought  a  dangerous  thing 
to  go  to  bed  thirsty,  lest  the  soul  in  the 
form  of  a  mouse  should  wander  out  of 
the  open  mouth,  and  fail  perhaps  to  find 
its  way  back  ;*  and  it  is  common  in 
Germany   for    nurses    and   mothers   to 

*  GrOhman,  "  Sagen  aus  Bohmen,"  60. 


close  the  mouths  of  sleeping  children, 
lest  the  soul  should  issue  forth  in  mouse- 
like form,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
the  mouse  be  shared  by  the  sleeping 
infant.* 

If  th5  human  soul  can  thus  issue  from 
the  body  in  sleep,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
think  of  it  as  doing  so  at  death  ;  and 
the  shamans  or  sorcerers,  who  fill  so 
important  a  part  in  primitive  life,  would 
not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
idea  which  would  render  death  itself  no 
barrier  to  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
By  their  survival  in  animal  form  they 
wouid  retain  after  death  the  reverence 
paid  to  them  in  life,  and  thus  the  earliest 
notions  of  supernatural  powers  would 
confound  the  gods  with  the  animal  crea- 
tion. 

In  this  way  any  species  of  the  animal 
world  may  be  taken  for  departed  gen- 
erations of  mankind  ;  and  it  becomes 
intelligible  that  a  Californian  tribe 
should  have  held  venison  for  unlawful 
food  from  a  belief  that  the  souls  of 
bygone  Californians  animated  the  bodies 
of  the  larger  game.  How  far  all  similar 
scruples  with  regard  to  particular  forms 
of  food — such  as  that  of  the  early  Britons 
to  hares,  or  of  the  Jews  to  pigs — may 
have  the  same  explanation  at  bottom, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  speculation  of 
the  curious  ;  but  clearly  the  chase  must 
have  had  an  interest  for  our  barbarous 
ancestors  that  it  has  lost  in  the  garish 
light  of  modern  civilization,  when  bird 
or  beast  might  be  a  friend  in  temporary 
disguise  or  possibly  a  relative  of  fond 
and  recent  remembrance. 

A  strong  light  on  this  method  of  re- 
garding the  animal  world  is  afforded  by 
very  recent  evidence  from  the  Andaman 
Islands,  the  natives  of  which  have  always 
ranked  among  the  lowest  of  the  human 
race,  and  till  lately  were  regarded  as 
entirely  destitute  of  religious  ideas  or 
traditions.  Their  theories  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  animal  world  entirely  accord 
with  those  which  we  may  fairly  suspect 
to  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  the  more 
advanced  mythology  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions. The  first  man,  falling  into  a  creek 
and  being  there  drowned,  was  at  once 
transformed  into  a  whale,  and  became 
the  father  of  all  future  cetaceans  of  that 
class  ;  his  wife  and  grandchildren,  going 

*Wuttke,  "  Deutscher  Volksaberglaube,"  52. 
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in  search  of  him  in  a  boat,  were  by  him 
capsized  and  drowned,  she  becoming  a 
small  crab  and  they  being  transformed 
into  iguanas.  A  fish  that  is  armed  with 
a  row  of  poisonous  barbs  on  its  back  is  a 
man  who  in  a  fit  of  jealous/  killed 
another  ;  and  a  certain  tree-lizard  re- 
tains the  very  same  name  that  belonged 
to  the  unfortunate  victim.  Besides  these, 
the  rat,  the  pigeon,  the  parrot,  the 
jungle  fowl,  the  crow,  the  heron,  the  fish 
eagle,  the  porpoise,  the  shark,  and  vari- 
ous other  fishes,  are  all  transformed  an- 
cestors, with  a  definite  legend  to  account 
for  the  transformation.  It  is  even  more 
curious  to  find  the  Andamanese  in  pos- 
session of  a  legend  very  like  one  told  in 
Europe  of  the  wren,  that  he  once  flew 
to  heaven  to  bring  down  fire  for  mortals, 
and  in  consequence  had  his  tail  feathers 
burned.  A  flood  having  extinguished 
all  the  fires  of  the  people,  and  the  four 
survivors  of  mankind  being  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  one  of  their  deceased  friends 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  king- 
fisher. He  flew  up  to  the  sky  where  the 
god  Puluga  was  seated  by  his  fire,  seized 
and  attempted  to  bear  off  on  his  back  a 
burning  log,  but  let  it  fall  on  Puluga, 
who  in  anger  hurled  it  at  the  bold  in- 
truder, fortunately,  however,  missing 
him,  so  that  the  log  descended  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  four  fireless  ones 
were  deploring  their  fate.*  To  the 
Andamanese,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion must  appear  in  the  , light  of  trans- 
formed men  and  women  rather  than  in 
that  of  birds,  beast,  or  fish,  which  they 
present  to  less  instructed  observers. 

The  Zulus  may  supply  us  with  similar 
evidence  in  their  theory  of  the  origin  of 
baboons.  To  a  Zulu  a  baboon  is  much 
less  an  animal  than  a  man,  whose  trans- 
formation he  is  quite  able  to  explain. 
It  is  one  of  Tusi's  men,  he  says,  when 
he  kills  one  ;  and  Tusi  was  a  man  of  the 
Amafene  tribe,  a  people  so  habitually 
idle  that  they  would  always  eat  at  other 
people's  houses  rather  than  dig  for  them- 
selves. Tusi,  their  chief,  one  day  led 
them  into  the  wilderness,  where  the 
handles  of  their  digging  implements 
gradually  turned  into  tails,  their  fore- 
heads   became   overhanging,   and   their 


*  "Anthropological    Journal,"    November, 
1882,  156-174. 


bodies  covered  with  hair  ;  and  from  that 
time  they  went  to  the  precipices  and 
have  had  their  dwelling  among  the 
rocks.  So  thought  the  Germans  once 
of  the  storks  ;  they  were  born  as  men 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  came  to 
Germany  in  the  form  of  birds.* 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  part  played 
by  hostilities  in  savage  life  as  an  element 
in  the  production  of  their  natural  phil- 
osophy. The  great  object  being  to  in- 
spire a  hostile  tribe  with  terror,  a  war- 
rior calls  himself  for  that  purpose  a  wolf 
or  a  bear,  or  clothes  himself  and  his 
followers  with  some  part  of  their  skins  ; 
and  late  generations  of  the  same  tribe 
come  to  believe  that  the  original  founder 
of  their  power  was  a  real  wolf  or  bear, 
and  from  either  animal  take  their  totem 
or  crest. 

But  however  much  such  causes  as  these 
contributed  to  the  strange  custom  of 
animal  worship,  or  to  the  still  stranger 
belief  in  an  animal  origin  of  mankind, 
the  state  of  thought  in  which  they  orig- 
inated sprang  from  and  kept  alive  a 
feeling  of  actual  community  between  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation  that 
could  not  but  be  fertile  in  the  production 
of  mythology,  nor  fail  to  make  the  world 
the  richer  by  a  goodly  store  of  animal 
fables  and  legends,  based  on  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  humanity  of  the  lower  creation. 

From  these  ideas  of  the  close  inter- 
communion of  all  things,  and  of  the 
rapid  convertibility  existing  between 
every  species  of  nature,  we  may  pass  to 
curious  myths  of  the  past  or  present, 
and  find  them  more  readily  intelligible 
than  by  the  popular  explanation  of  them 
as  symbols  or  allegories  of  the  phases  of 
the  sky.  The  interconvertibility  of  Zeus, 
or  Odin,  or  Indra  with  the  animal  crea- 
tion is  a  point  common  to  them  all,  and 
a  point  that  connects  them  no  less  with 
the  ruder  gods  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  or  Polynesia.  It  is  also  a  point 
that  connects  them  with  actual  mortals, 
and  more  especially  with  mortals  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  of  sorcery  or 
magic.  But  it  is  a  point  that  only  by 
a  very  forced  construction  can  connect 
them  with  the  sun  or  the  heavens. 


*Gervasius  of  Tilbury.  "Sic  ciconias  as- 
serunt  in  remotis  orbis  partibus  homines  esse 
et  apud  nos  in  avium  specie  vivere."  Kuhn's 
"  Sagen  aus  Westphalen,"  ii.  69. 
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Zeus  on  his  first  visit  to  Here  changed 
himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  so  literally 
was  this  believed  by  the  Greeks  that 
the  mountain  on  which  they  met  was 
called  afterward  in  historical  times  the 
cuckoo  mountain  {opog  KOKKvyiov)*  His 
transformation  into  a  bull  or  a  swan  for 
amorous  purposes  is  one  of  the  first 
absurdities  that  repel  our  minds  in  youth 
from  classical  lore  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  read 
with  patience  in  the  "  Iliad  "  of  Apollo 
and  Athene  watching  the  combat  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  from  two  beech 
trees  in  the  form  of  vultures.  Yet  all 
these  things  seemed  as  natural  doubtless 
to  the  early  Greek  mind  as  it  seemed  to 
the  Norseman  for  Odin,  his  supreme 
deity,  to  become  a  snake  in  order  to 
creep  through  a  hole,  or  an  eagle  in 
order  to  fly  away,  or  for  Toki  to  become 
a  fly  in  order  to  sting  more  effectually. 
From  such  humble  beginnings  were  the 
purer  conceptions  of  Zeus  and  Indra  in 
much  later  times  evolved,  till  at  last  it 
became  a  source  of  wonder  how  such 
widely  differing  conceptions  co-existed  as 
that  Zeus,  who  was  the  highest  of  the 
gods,  could  also  have  acted  as  he  did  in 
the  well-known  story  of  Europa. 

The  Odjibwa  myth  of  Manabozho, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  highest 
abstract  personality  known  to  Red  Ind- 
ian belief,  affords  a  very  close  parallel 
to  the  older  tales  of  Zeus  or  Odin. 
There  was  no  form  of  life  into  which 
this  ^strange  being  could  not  transform 
himself  at  will,  or  with  which  he  could 
not  readily  converse.  He  had  all  the 
attributes  and  desires  of  a  man,  yet  to 
a  great  extent  the  powers  of  a  god,  or 
of  a  superhuman  sorcerer.  His  name 
long  lived  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  natural  his- 
tory. If,  for  instance,  the  adjidamo  or 
squirrel  makes  a  barking  or  coughing 
noise  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  its 
nest,  the  Indian  knows  how  to  refer 
it  to  the  trick  Manabozho  once  played 
upon  the  moose  and  woodpecker.  He 
invited  them  both  to  an  entertainment 
of  bear's  flesh,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
had  tasted  it,  turned  into  dry  powder 
and  made  them  cough  ;  but  as  they  had 
too  great  a  sense  of  decorum  and  too 
much  respect  for  Manabozho,  they  con- 


*  Grimm,  "  Deutsche  Mythologie,"  644.  Pau- 
sanias,  i.  36. 


tinned  to  eat  and  to  cough,  till  their 
clever  host  changed  them  at  last  into  the 
coughing  adjidamo.*  Why,  too,  has  the 
kingfisher  a  white  mark  on  its  breast, 
and  why  are  the  feathers  on  its  head 
tufted  ?  Because  Manabozho  once  gave 
it  a  white  sort  of  medal  for  useful  in- 
formation, and  because  the  bird  hardly 
escaped  with  the  ruffling  of  its  head 
feathers  the  attempt  of  Manabozho  to 
wring  its  neck  while  he  was  so  reward- 
ing it.  Why  again  has  the  woodpecker 
red  feathers  on  its  head  ;  Because,  when 
Manabozho  was  once  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  a  great  Manito  or  spirit, 
the  bird  told  the  former  the  spot  where 
his  antagonist  was  vulnerable,  and  for 
reward  had  his  head  rubbed  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain  Manito. 

Still  more  absurd  is  the  legend  which 
explains  why  the  bear  is  so  fat  and  the 
hare  so  thin,  and  why  the  duck  has  so 
few  tail  feathers.  Manabozho  once  killed 
a  fish  of  such  gigantic  size  that  its  oil 
and  fat  formed  a  small  lake,  whither 
Manabozho  invited  all  birds  and  animals 
to  come  and  be  fed,  decreeing  that  the 
fatness  of  each  should  depend  on  the 
order  in  which  they  partook  of  his  hos- 
pitality. The  bear  came  first,  and  is 
therefore  the  fattest  of  animals.  The 
moose  and  the  bison  were  slower  in 
coming,  while  the  partridge  looked  on 
till  the  reservoir  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  hare  and  the  marten,  being  the 
last  to  arrive,  have  consequently  no  fat 
at  all.  After  the  feast  Manabozho 
made  them  all  dance  round  him  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  so  wrung  the  necks 
of  the  fatter  ones  as  they  passed  him  ; 
but  a  small  duck,  suspiciously  opening 
her  eyes  and  observing  the  danger,  in- 
stantly made  for  the  water,  only  just 
reaching  it,  however,  as  Manabozho 
gave  her  such  a  kick  that  her  back  was 
flattened  by  it,  and  ducks  for  all  future 
time  marked  as  a  race  of  birds  enjoying 
but  scanty  tail-feathers. 

Zoologists,  like  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others,  have  of  course  long  since  dis- 
countenanced this  ready  sort  of  explana- 
tion of  natural  peculiarities  ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  it  the  merits  of  ingenuity, 
and  it  at  once  supplies  us  with  the  key 
to  similar  legends  of  other  lands,  like 
the  tragic  Greek  legend  of  Philomela, 

*  Schoolcraft,  "  Algic  Researches,"  ii.  225. 
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the  unhappy  sister  of  Procne,  bewailing 
in  the  form  of  a  nightingale  the  wrong 
done  to  her  by  her  brother-in-law  Tereus, 
who,  to  prevent  her  from  informing  her 
sister,  deprived  her  of  her  tongue.  Ask 
the  Bushman  why  the  jackal's  back  is 
black,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
because  that  beast  once  carried  the  sun 
on  his  back,  when  he  found  the  great 
luminary,  yet  a  mortal  on  earth,  sitting 
by  the  wayside  aweary.  Ask  the  native 
of  Vancouver's  Island  why  the  loon  has 
so  melancholy  a  note,  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  fisherman  whom  his  com- 
panion first  robbed  of  his  fish  and  then 
cut  out  his  tongue,  so  that  when  his 
friends  inquired  of  him  the  sport  he 
had  had,  he  could  only  respond  by  a 
noise  like  the  loon's,  whose  plaintive  cry 
is  still  the  voice  of  that  luckless  fisher- 
man, trying  in  vain  to  make  himself 
understood.  Or  ask  again  the  Zulu  why 
the  hyrax  has  no  tail  wherewith  to  drive 
away  the  flies  that  trouble  him,  and  you 
will  be  told  that  on  the  day  when  tails 
were  distributed,  the  hyrax  feared  that 
it  was  going  to  rain,  and  so  begged  the 
other  animals  to  bring  him  his  tail,  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  going. 
Whence  to  this  day,  if  one  Zulu  asks 
another  to  do  or  fetch  something  for 
him,  simply  out  of  laziness,  he  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  the  reproachful 
proverb,  "  The  hyrax  went  without  a 
tail  because  he  sent  for  it." 

Science  has  taught  us  that  the  action 
of  natural  causes  now  in  existence — the 
action  of  rains,  rivers,  floods,  and  earth- 
quakes— sufficed  to  produce  all  the  great 
changes  of  geology  which  have  turned 
many  times  the  dry  land  into  sea,  and 
the  seas  again  into  dry  land.  So«  it  is 
with  mythology  :  the  same  causes  pro- 
duce it  to-day  that  produced  it  long  ago, 
when  two  goats  led  Thor's  chariot 
through  the  sky,  or  when  two  ravens 
brought  to  the  ears  of  Odin  the  news  of 
the  whole  wide  world.  Disuse  of  lan- 
guage may  now  and  again  have  neces- 
sitated an  explanation  of  forgotten  words, 
and  so  produced  a  myth,  but  the  primary 
cause  was  the  wonder  and  curiosity  that 
seem  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
the  play  of  imagination,  founded  on  the 
facts  of  common  experience,  to  which 
such  curiosity  has  always  impelled  spec- 
ulative minds.  The  following  myths, 
therefore,  from  modern  Europe  may  be 


adduced,  as  corresponding  precisely  in 
origin  and  construction  to  the  essays  in 
natural  history  already  told  by  the  Red 
Indfan,  the  Aht,  the  Bushman,  or  the 
Zulu. 

The  nightingale's  song,  which  it  has 
often  been  attempted  to  arrange  in  syl- 
lables of  human  speech,  is  in  Westphalia 
arranged  in  this  way  :  Is  tit,  is  tit^  is  tit, 
to  wit,  to  wit — Trizy,  Trizy,  Trizy,  to 
bucht,  to  bucht,  to  bucht.  Now,  the  last 
syllables  form  the  shepherd's  cry  to  his 
dog  when  he  wishes  the  sheep  collected. 
Here  then  lies  the  germ  for  a  myth. 
Trizy  must  be  the  dog  to  whom  the  cry 
"  to  bucht"  is  addressed.  Accordingly 
the  nightingale  is  a  sheperdess,  who 
was  once  unkind  to  a  shepherd  that 
loved  her  ;  she  was  always  promising 
but  postponing  marriage,  till  at  last  the 
shepherd  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
uttered  the  wish  that  she  might  not  sleep 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  Nor  does 
she  ;  for  her  voice  may  be  always  heard 
at  night,  as  she  cries  to  bucht,  to  bucht,  to 
bucht,  to  her  good  dog  Trizy.* 

Why  has  the  shard  or  flounder  a  face 
that  is  all  awry,  with  its  eyes  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  not  straight  like  those  of  most 
other  fish  ?  Its  face  was  like  theirs  once, 
they  say,  till  it  made  a  mocking  face  at  a 
passing  herring,  and  addressed  it  with 
an  insulting  question  :  for  punishment, 
it  could  never  draw  its  face  back  straight 
again,  f  But  the  same  account  should 
be  given  of  the  turbot,  the  pole,  the 
sole,  the  dab,  the  whitt,  the  plaice,  and 
the  halibut,  for  they  all  have  the  same 
peculiar  formation  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  cuckoo 
is  a  transformed  girl,  calling  her  brother. 
In  Servia  the  cuckoo,  kukavitza,  was  a 
girl  who  lamented  her  brother's  death  so 
long  that  she  was  turned  into  a  cuckoo.  J 
This  in  itself  is  not  very  circumstantial, 
but  Albania  supplies  a  more  complete 
story.  There  were  once  two  brothers 
and  a  sister.  The  latter  accidentally 
killed  one  of  them,  by  getting  up  sud- 
denly from  her  needlework  and  pierc- 
ing him  to  the  heart  with  her  scissors. 
She  and  the  surviving  brother  mourned 
so  much  that  they  were  turned  into 
birds  ;  he  cries  out  to  the  lost  brother 
by  night  gjon,  gjon,  and  she  by  day  ku, 


*  Kuhn,  "  Sagen,  etc.,  aus  Westphalen,"ii.  75. 
f  lb.  ii.  80.  X  Grimm,  "  D.  M.,"  646. 
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/fr«,  ku,  ku,  which  means,    "  Where  are 


you 


>..* 


The  cuckoo,  says  the  Bohemian  le- 
gend, once  had  a  crown  on  her  head,  till 
at  a  wedding  among  the  birds,  at  which 
the  hoopoe  was  bridegroom,  she  lent  it 
and  has  never  been  able  to  get  it  back. 
He  is  always  crying  out  Kluku,  which 
means  "  You  rascal,"  to  which  the  other 
replies y^//',/V/?^,  "  1  come,  I  come,"  but 
comes  not.f 

The  Bohemians  also  take  the  cuckoo 
for  an  enchanted  miller  or  baker.  The 
latter  is  the  more  interesting  story,  as 
being  either  of  post-Christian  origin,  or 
else  a  pagan  memory  transferred,  as  so 
often  happened,  into  a  Christian  dress. 
Christ,  passing  one  day  a  baker's  shop, 
sent  one  of  his  disciples  in  to  ask  for 
some  new  bread.  The  baker  refused  to 
give  it,  but  his  wife  and  six  daughters, 
who  were  more  compassionate,  delivered 
some  secretly  to  the  disciple.  In  reward 
they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  as  the 
Pleiades  ;  but  the  baker  was  turned  into 
a  cuckoo,  and  it  confirms  this  story, 
that  his  cry  is  heard  as  long  as  those 
seven  stars  are  visible  in  the  sky, 

In  Poland  long  ago  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  a  cuckoo.  The  apparent 
reason  was  that  Zywiec,  who  in  old 
Slavonic  mythology  was  the  ruler  of  the 
universe,  used  to  change  himself  (as 
Zeus  once  did  and  Indra  too)  J  into  a 
cuckoo,  in  order  to  announce  to  mortals 
the  number  of  years  they  had  to  live  ;  a 
belief  so  real  that  multitudes  used  to 
flock  every  May  to  Zywiec's  temple  on 
the  mountain  that  was  called  after  his 
name,  to  pray  for  long  life  and  prosper- 
ous health. §  To  this  day  it  is  a  common 
article  of  folk-lore  belief  that  so  many 
years  yet  remain  to  a  man  of  life  as  he 
hears  the  cuckoo's  voice  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring.  And  a  monkish 
historian  has  handed  down,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  posterity,  the  story  of  that 
worldly-minded  brother  who,  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  convent  life,  resolved 
to  ask  of  the  cuckoo  the  number  of  years 
yet  allotted  him  to  live.  The  bird 
having  said  twenty-two,  the  monk  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  for  a  season  to 

*  Hahn,  "  Griechische  Marchen,"  ii.  144. 
f  Grohman,  63. 

\  De  Gubernatis,  "Zoological  Mythology," 
ii.  22Q,  231. 
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the  pleasures  of  this  world  and  yet  have 
time  before  him  to  prepare  for  the  next  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  bird  was  a  heathenish  and 
therefore  a  false  oracle  to  listen  to,  and 
death  surprised  the  recreant  monk  in 
the  twentieth  year,  still  absorbed  in  tem- 
poral enjoyments  and  vanities. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Europe  made  no  difference  to  the  for- 
mation of  mythology,  which  only  re- 
ceived the  newer  faith  as  a  fresh  source 
of  nutriment,  but  otherwise  continued 
with  unabated  vigor.  The  robin's  breast 
was  red,  from  the  thorn  he  extracted 
from  the  thorn-crown  of  Christ,  or  from 
his  daily  visits  to  hell  with  a  drop  of 
water  to  throw  upon  the  flames.  That 
was  or  became  the  reason  for  never 
doing  it  an  injury,  and  the  older  reason, 
derived  from  worship  or  superstition, 
was  gradually  forgotten.  So  the  cross- 
bill in  Bohemia  is  sacred,  because  at  the 
Crucifixion  it  endeq»vored  to  extract  the 
nails  ;  while  the  actual  Bohemian  word 
for  the  bee  is  derived  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  same  event,  and  its  merci- 
ful efforts  to  afford  relief.*  In  Iceland 
seals  are  regarded  as  the  followers  of 
Pharaoh  who  were  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  who  on  St.  John's  Eve  land 
and  resume  for  a  brief  period  the  shape 
of  mortals.  The  cat  in  Iceland  repre- 
sents the  devil's  attempt  to  create  a  man, 
though  he  so  far  failed  even  in  that,  that 
St.  Peter  had  in  pity  to  add  to  it  a 
skin  :  f  a  story  which  has  a  closely  sim- 
ilar parallel  as  far  off  as  Albania,  where 
the  same  attempt  resulted  in  a  wolf,  but 
in  a  wolf  which  required  extraneous  aid 
to  endow  it  with  life.  J  It  is  doubtless- 
in  consequence  of  some  similar  legend 
that  a  certain  bird  in  Iceland  goes  by  the 
name  of  St.  Peter's  puffin,  and  a  certain, 
fish  by  that  of  St.  Peter's  purse,  as  the 
dory  is  connected  with  him  in  England, 
and  France,  being  known  in  the  latter, 
country  as  the  poisson  de  St.  Pierre. 

The  Christian  who  has  ever  wondered 
why  a  cock  on  a  church  steeple  should' 
serve  as  a  weathercock  connects  it  natur- 
ally with  the  reproach  that  bird  once 
conveyed  to  St.   Peter.     But  the  cock. 

*  Grohman,  84  "  Die  Biene  (vcela)  hat  ihren. 
Namen  davon,  dass  sie  sich  tief  auf  dife  Stirne- 
(na  celo)  des  gekreuzigten  Heilandes  setzteund. 
den  Schweiss  von  ihm  zog." 

f  Maurer,  "  Islandische  Volkssagen,"  190. 
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used  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  sacred 
trees  before  it  was  transferred  to  church 
steeples,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still  made 
to  stand  on  maypoles  in  the  north  of 
Germany.*  Its  function  was  formerly 
partly  that  of  a  watchman  and  partly 
that  of  a  weather  prophet  ;  and  by  its 
crowing  it  could  also  disperse  evil  spirits 
and  all  the  train  of  approaching  calamity. 
Cocks  appear  generally  to  have  attracted 
feelings  of  sanctity,  for  in  Persia  and 
India  their  lives  are  or  were  sacred,  and 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  ancients  regarding 
the  killing  of  a  cock  as  equivalent  in 
wrong  to  the  suffocation  of  a  father.  It 
seems  quite  superfluous  to  connect  all 
these  and  similar  customs  with  a  primi- 
tive personification  of  the  sun  applied  to 
the  domestic  fowls  ;  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  "  the  pearl  which  the  fowl  searches 
for  in  the  dunghill  is  nought  else  but  its 
own  egg,  and  the  egg  of  the  hen  in  the 
sky  is  the  sun  itseli  ;"  or  again,  that 
"  the  hen  of  the  fable  and  fairy  tales, 
which  lays  golden  eggs,  is  the  mythical 
hen  (the  earth  or  the  sky)  which  gives 
birth  every  day  to  the  sun."f  How 
would  the  solar  mythologist  connect  with 
the  sun  the  custom  in  the  Tyrol  of  not 
letting  a  black  hen  live  for  seven  years, 
from  the  belief  that  at  that  period  she 
may  lay  an  egg  out  of  which  may  issue 
a  dragon  desiined  to  live  a  hundred 
years  ?  | 

To  return  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  mythology.  One  result  has 
been,  that  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  pagan 
superstitions,  a  half-success  often  shows 
itself  in  the  feelings  with  which  certain 
objects  in  creation  are  still  regarded. 
As  a  rule.  Christian  folk-lore  should  and 
does  reverse  the  pagan  estimate  of 
things,  honoring  what  was  formerly  held 
in  dishonor,  and  despising  what  w^as 
formerly  honored.  Thus  the  cat  or 
serpent  occupies  a  place  of  evil  augury 
and  low  honor,  proportioned  to  the 
reverse  position  once  assigned  to  it, 
wheo  cats  were  thought  worthy  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  Freja,  and  reptiles  of  all 
sorts  deserving  of  worship.  Yet  the 
older  feelings  survive  in  the  sanctity 
which  in  some  places  still  protects  the 


•*^Iontanus,   "Deutsche  Volksfeste,  etc.,  ii. 
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cat's  life,  and  in  the  reverence  3'et  paid 
all  over  Europe  to  a  certain  kind  of 
house  snake  which  is  regarded  partly 
as  a  guardian  angel  and  partly  as  a 
bearer  of  good  fortune  to  mankind. 
The  idea  of  such  snakes  as  embodying 
the  dead,  which  accounts  for  precisely 
the  same  reverence  being  still  paid  to 
them  in  Zululand,  probably  also  ac- 
counts for  the  European  superstitions 
which  are  or  have  been  attached  to 
them.  This  sort  of  snake  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  most  desirable  guest,  whose  pres- 
^ence  is  a  sure  earnest  of  blessing,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  on  no  account  be 
killed,  but  fed  with  milk  and  honored  in 
every  way.*  A  number  of  them  in  a 
house  are  taken  to  represent  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  ;  so  much  so  that  the 
death  of  the  reptile  causes  a  fearful  fore- 
boding of  the  death  of  the  individual 
whose  representative  it  is.  And  if  in- 
nocuous snakes  were  once  worshipped, 
probably  as  dead  ancestors,  and  are 
therefore  to  this  day  reverenced  in 
secret,  in  spite  of  the  very  opposite 
associations  of  the  newer  religion,  prim- 
itive philosophy  found  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  existence  of  harmful 
snakes  or  other  creatures  of  baneful 
tendency.  It  comes  from  a  sort  of 
curse  put  upon  them,  it  is  said  in  the 
Tyrol,  for  having  escaped  without  a 
blessing  at  the  tim^  of  the  creation. 
And  it  is  still  told  there,  how  the  blind 
adder  once  enjoyed  eyesight  like  other 
snakes,  till,  having  frightened  the  Ma- 
donna as  she  sat  in  the  grass  with  the 
child  Jesus,  it  was  punished  thenceforth 
with  total  blindness.  In  the  general  Ger- 
man theory,  that  snakes  are  really  the 
old  goddess  Hertha  and  her  train,  so 
transformed  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  Germany  from  paganism,  is  a  clear 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
more  primitive  view  of  snakes  by  one 
more  in  accordance  with  Christian  senti- 
ment and  belief. 

That  some  creatures  should  have 
gained  the  reputation  and  character  of 
piety  is  perhaps  another  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  mythology. 
Among  animals,  for  instance,  the  deer 
is  called  "  pious  ;"  and  the  swallow, 
the  stork,  and  the  lark  are  all  "  pious" 

*  Wuttke,  "Volksaberglaube,"  50. 
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birds  in  Germany.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  early  Christian  thought  did 
not  regard  the  animal  world  as  altogether 
outside  the  pale  of  religious  feeling. 
The  stag,  in  German  popular  belief, 
kneels  down  and  weeps  when  it  is 
wounded  or  dying.*  The  J>ious  swallow 
twitters  a  song  at  dawn  to  the  mother  of 
God  ;  the  ^/ous  lark  is  sacred  to  her, 
and  rises  in  prayer  upward,  setting  an 
example  of  grace-giving  both  before  and 
after  food,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  a  child 
will  grow  up  pious  whose  first  meat  is 
lark's  flesh  ;  and  the  pious  stork  sets 
an  example  no  less  of  matrimonial  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  than  of  dutiful  affec- 
tion to  parents,  f  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unhappy  bat  early  became  associated 
with  an  irreligious  character,  its  shrill 
notes  being  popularly  taken  for  the  ut- 
terance of  wicked  blasphemies  ;  so  that 
in  France  and  Sicily  it  used  when  caught 
to  be  cruelly  tortured,  burned,  or  nailed 
alive  to  small  crosses  ;  which  of  course 
made  it  blaspheme  all  the  more  and 
added  confirmation  to  the  popular 
fancy.  X 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for 
the  piety  ascribed  to  particular  species 
of  creatures,  and  for  the  reverence  con- 
sequently paid  to  them.  The  piety  of 
the  stag  may  be  connected  with  its  fabu- 
lous hostility  to  snakes,  or  with  the  tale 
of  its  having  met  St.  Humbert  in  the 
chase,  and  converted  him  to  Christianity 
by  the  help  of  the  cross  it  carried  on  its 
head.  Sig.  De  Gubernatis,  as  usual, 
recognizes  the  moon  in  the  hind  which 
piously  nourished  the  hermit  ^gidius, 
dwelling  in  the  forest  ;  and  of  the  prim- 
itive Christian  custom  of  assuming  the 
disguise  of  a  hind  or  an  old  woman  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  he  says  : 
"  The  old  woman  and  the  hind  here 
evidently  represent  the  witch  or  ugly 
woman  of  winter  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
winter  is,  like  the  night,  under  the 
moon's  influence,  the  disguise  of  a  hind 
w^as  another  way  of  representing  the 
moon."  §  If  we  lay  aside  altogether  the 
aid  of  common-sense,  we  may  perhaps 
accept  this  rendering  ;  but  it  will  be 
more  to  the  credit  of  our  sanity  if  we 

*  Montanus,  ii.  167. 

j-  lb.  177,  and  Solinus,  "  Polyhistor,"  xl.  25. 
X  RoUand,  "  Faune  Populaire  de  la  France," 
i.  5.  6. 
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simply  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them, 
and  admit  that  their  origin  has  been  not 
yet  discovered,  if  we  have  no  better  one 
than  this  to  give  for  them. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  mortals  has  not 
always  suffered  itself  to  be  thus  baffled 
for  the  want  of  an  explanation.  Take 
for  instance  the  pious  swallow  whose 
nest  may  not  be  disturbed  and  whose  life 
is  sacred,  under  the  sanction  of  severe 
penalties  affecting  the  milk  given  by 
cows.  In  Germany  the  swallows  are 
called  the  Madonna's  birds,  and  in  parts 
of  France  /a  poule  de  Dietc,  all  good 
French  people  (except,  for  some  strange 
reason,  those  of  the  city  of  Aries)  ac- 
counting it  sacrilege  to  kill  a  swallow. 
The  French  have  two  stories  to  account 
for  this  sacred  character  of  the  bird. 
One  is  that  at  the  Crucifixion  they  took 
away  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  other  is 
that  when  Christ  was  one  day  resting  in 
a  wood  after  a  pursuit  by  the  Jews,  the 
magpies  came  and  covered  him  ail  over 
with  thorns,  which  the  swallows  in  com- 
passion came  and  extricated.  Therefore 
was  it  said  to  the  magpie  :  "  Thou  shalt 
make  thy  nest  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees  and  be  universally  detest- 
ed ;"  and  to  the  swallow,  "  Thou  shalt 
make  thy  nest  in  shelter  from  all  danger 
and  shall  be  universally  beloved. '  '*  But 
of  course  these  stories  may  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  pre-existing  feel- 
ings, and  not  really  have  preceded  them 
as  their  origin. 

However  that  may  be,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  myth-maker  cannot  be  too  much 
admired  which  accounts  in  one  and  the 
same  story  for  the  honor  paid  to  one 
bird  and  the  ill  favor  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  other.  The  snake  itself  is 
scarcely  less  propitious  than  the  magpie, 
which  in  Scotland  used  to  be  called  the 
devil's  bird,  being  credited  with  carry- 
ing in  her  tongue  a  drop  of  the  devil's 
blood,  and  whose  appearance  in  Eng- 
land still  provokes  the  superstitious  to 
an  ill-becoming  exhibition  of  their  ner- 
vousness. One  legend,  of  a  similar  kind 
to  the  preceding  one,  attributes  the 
magpie's  disfavor  to  its  unseemly  con- 
duct at  the  Crucifixion,  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  robin  it  was  present  on 
that  occasion.  The  magpie  up  to  that 
time  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds, 

*  Rolland,  ii.  320. 
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with  a  lovely  voice,  and  a  tail  like  a 
peacock's,  while  the  robin  was  only  a 
poor  gray  insignificant  little  bird.  But 
because  the  magpie  was  heartless  and 
insolent,  and  the  robin,  on  the  contrary, 
extracted  the  thorns,  the  one  was  pun- 
ished ever  after  with  the  loss  of  its  voice 
and  beauty,  and  the  other  rewarded 
v/ith  the  permanent  affection  of  man- 
kind.* 

It  is  curious  to  note  these  quasi-moral 
reasons  given  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
natural  world,  and  their  close  resem- 
blance to  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  stories  already  told  of  Manabozho 
and  the  animals  of  North  America. 
The  following  French  legend  of  the 
woodpecker  is  especially  remarkable  for 
associating  birds  with  theories  of  cos- 
mogony, just  as  birds  and  animals  were 
associated  in  similar  legends  across  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  seas  and  lakes  and 
rivers  were  being  made,  all  the  birds 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  making 
the  channels  or  reservoirs  that  were  to 
receive  the  water,  but  the  woodpecker 
alone  disobeyed,  and  because  he  refused 
to  dig  the  earth  with  his  beak,  he  was 
condemned  to  dig  with  it  the  wood  of 
trees  forever  ;  and  because  he  would 
lend  no  aid  to  construct  the  receptacles 
of  terrestrial  water,  he  was  confined 
thenceforth  to  drink  only  of  the  water 
of  heaven,  and  that  is  why  his  head  is 
so  constantly  turned  skyward,  and  why 
with  his  cry  "  plui-plui"  he  still  in- 
vokes the  clouds  to  send  him  rain.f 
According  to  North  American  belief,  as 
reported  by  Franklin,  after  a  deluge  had 
resulted  from  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to 
drown  Wasackootacht,  with  whom  they 
had  quarrelled,  and  this  mythical  god 
or  hero  had  ordered  several  kinds  of 
waterfowl  to  dive  to  the  bottom  to  bring 
back  some  earth,  all  of  them  were 
drowned  till  the  musk-rat  succeeded  in 
returning  with  a  mouthful  of  mud,  with 
which  Wasackootacht  made  a  new  earth, 
by  imitating  the  manner  in  which  rats 
construct  their  houses. J  So  the  Min- 
netaree  Indians  held  that  everything  was 
water,  till  the  first  man  sent  down  a 
great    red-eyed   bird    to   bring   up   the 

*  Rolland,    ii.   263.     Compare    "  Notes   and 
Queries,"  ist  series,  vi.  344. 
"  f  Rolland,  ii.  63. 

X  Franklin,  "Voyage  to  Shores  of  Polar 
Sea,"  113. 


earth.  The  French  and  the  Indian 
legends  are  of  a  precisely  similar  kind, 
and  the  similarity  between  them  is  a  yet 
further  proof  that,  whether  in  civiliza- 
tion or  barbarism,  the  formation  of 
mythology  is  conducted  in  almost  iden- 
tical grooves  of  reflection  and  fancy. 
Sitting  round  winter  fires  or  resting 
under  the  shadows  of  trees  from  the 
solar  rays,  the  imaginative  heads  of  all 
ages  and  countries  construct  those 
ridiculous  stories  which  come  in  after- 
times  to  puzzle  the  learned  and  to  give 
birth  to  explanations  almost  as  absurd 
as  the  legends  they  are  thought  to  elu- 
cidate. 

So  strictly  fettered,  moreover,  is  hu- 
man imagination  that  even  in  fables 
drawn  from  observation  of  the  habits  or 
appearances  of  the  animal  world  the 
most  striking  similarity  often  makes  it- 
self apparent,  ^sop's  fable  of  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise  has  long  since  entered 
into  the  intellectual  treasury  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;  but  the  Odjibwa 
savages  had  one  so  like  it  that  but  for 
trifling  differences  one  might  suppose  it 
to  have  been  of  foreign  importation,  and 
a  result  of  contact  with  European  in- 
fluences. The  pigeon-hawk  challenged 
the  tortoise  to  a  race,  which  the  tortoise 
declined  save  on  the  understanding  that 
the  race  should  extend  over  several 
days.  The  bird  naturally  accepted  the 
amendment  readily  enough,  but  the  tor- 
toise, who  knew  that  his  chances  of  vic- 
tory depended  on  his  diligence,  "  went 
down  into  the  earth,  and,  taking  a 
straight  line,  stopped  for  nothing.  The 
hawk,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  he 
could  easily  beat  his  competitor,  kept 
carelessly  flying  this  way  and  that  way 
in  the  air,  stopping  now  to  visit  one  and 
then  another,  till  so  much  time  had  been 
lost  that  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
winning  point  the  tortoise  had  just  come 
up  out  of  the  earth  and  gained  the 
prize."  * 

The  names  of  those  who  invent  or 
improve  these  fables  and  sfories  remain  , 
unknown  to  fame,  but  there  is  no  peas- 
ant so  lowly  or  humble  but  he  may  hope 
to  leave  some  lasting  impression  on  that 
class  of  the  mental  products  of  human- 
kind which  is  called  mythology,  and  is 
of  almost  indestructible  tenacity.     Why, 

*  "Algic  Researches,"  ii.  181. 
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we  may  be  tempted  to  ask  in  wonder, 
should  the  Germans  look  on  squirrels  as 
transformed  girls,  or  on  storks  as  trans- 
formed men  ?  Why  should  the  native 
Americans  have  regarded  the  robin  as  a 
boy  so  metamorphosed  after  over-fast- 
ing ?  Because  such  ideas  enter  naturally 
into  uncultivated  minds,  and  are  there- 
fore as  easily  propagated  and  retained. 
"  It  was  a  proud  woman,  sir,"  said  an 
old  mole-catcher  in  Somersetshire  to  an 
inquirer  about  the  mole  "too  proud  to  live 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  so  God  turn- 
ed her  into  a  mole  and  made  her  live 
under  the  earth  ;  and  that  was  the  first 
mole."  And  the  informant  appealed  to 
the  hands  and  feet  of  a  mole,  as  clearly 
those  of  a  Christian,  in  support  of 
his  theory.*  That  is  the  sort  of  way 
these  stories  originate,  and  the  less  we 
look  to  the  skies,  to  the  sun  or  moon, 
to  guide  us  to  a  rational  understanding 
of  them,  the  less  are  we  likely  to  waste 
our  time  or  imperil  the  soundness  of 
our  understanding. 

Sometimes  the  myth-making  faculty 
directs  itself,  not  to  the  animal  itself, 
but  to  the  word  which  denotes  it.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  light  philologists 
have  as  yet  thrown  on  the  meaning  of 
the  common  names  applied  to  the  ani- 
mate creation.  The  French  word  loup 
for  a  wolf  is  of  course  from  the  Latin 
lupus,  but  whence  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  lupus  ?  There  is  no  explanation 
of  such  words  as  cat,  horse,  or  cow, 
even  if  we  can  carry  them  back  to  the 
Sanskrit.  The  French  sanglier  for  a 
boar,  from  the  Latin  singularis,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  supposed  solitariness  of  that 
animal,  which  is  only  true  of  the  older 
boars,  affords  a  rare  instance  of  an  in- 
telligible derivation.  But  when  the  myth- 
makers  make  this  their  field,  the  result 
is  dreadful,  if  at  least  the  following 
French  derivation  of  the  word  ours 
(bear)  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
in  this  direction  :  "  Du  temps  que  Dieu 
vivait  sur  la  terre,  un  homme  cache  dans 
un  bois  voulut  lui  faire  peur,  et  ecria 
brusquement  oche.  Dieu  lui,  dit.  Tu 
serascomme-tu  asdit"  (oche=ours).t  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  ours  is  from  the 
Latin  ursus. 

In  default  of  derivations  the  genders 


*  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  ist  series,  v.  534. 
■f-  Rolland.  i.  42. 


Still  belonging  to  birds  and  beasts  in 
most  languages  suffice  to  carry  us  back 
to  the  primitive  conception  of  them  as 
transmuted  men  and  women,  a  concep- 
tion, however,  which  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  animate  creation.  The 
founders  of  our  still  spoken  languages 
must  have  dwelt  in  a  magic  world,  where 
they  saw  no  essential  difference,  no  im- 
passable gulf,  between  themselves  and 
animals  and  trees,  nor  between  them- 
selves and  rocks  and  stones.  Our  chil- 
dren still  need  time  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence, and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  modern  savages  who  have  yet  to  learn 
it.  No  other  theory  will  readily  explain 
to  us  why  the  hawk  in  Germany,  for 
instance,  should  rejoice,  as  the  gram- 
marians would  say,  in  the  masculine, 
and  the  lark  in  the  feminine,  gender  ;  or 
why  the  cat,  which  is  feminine  in  Ger- 
man {die  Katze)^  should  meet  us  in 
trench  in  the  masculine  (/<?  chat).  How 
much  such  a  theory  is  in  keeping  with 
the  known  facts  of  the  growth  of  myth- 
ology is  attested  by  such  tales  as  have 
been  already  told  of  the  bear,  the  mole, 
or  the  cuckoo. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  name 
of  an  animal,  in  itself  of  unknown  der- 
ivation, stands  at  the  root  to  some  other 
word,  and  thereby  throws  a  curious  light 
on  the  mental  state  of  those  who  framed 
the  derivative.  The  word  katze^  a  cat, 
affords  a  good  case  in  point.  This 
humble  word  has  baffled  even  Grimm 
himself,  but  the  word  ketzer  {katzer)  for 
a  heretic  is  admitted  to  be  a  derivative 
from  it.  How  came  this  about  ^  The 
answer  is  tolerably  clear.  That  a  witch 
and  a  black  cat  were  not  merely  in- 
variably associated  together,  but  very 
often  regarded  as  one  and  tne  same 
natural  phenomenon  by  that  process  of  in- 
stantaneous conversion  which  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  the  key-note  of  all 
mythology,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
waded  never  so  little  amid  the  melancholy 
annals  of  the  arts  of  sorcery.  Thus  in 
the  Monferrato  peculiar  dread  still  at- 
taches to  all  cats  seen  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  February,  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  not  really  cats  but  witches, 
whom  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  shoot.* 
But  it  is  perhaps  less  well  known  how 
intimate  was  the  original  connection  in 

*  De  Gubernatis,  "  Z.  M.,"  ii.  62. 
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men's  minds  between  witchcraft  and 
heresy.  In  popular  German  imagina- 
tion, the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses, 
and  even  the  Templar  knights  were 
credited  with  worshipping  a  large  black 
cat,  and  this  association  of  ideas  resulted 
in  the  word  kdtzer  or  ketzer  for  a  here- 
tic* If,  therefore,  it  was  once  the 
custom  in  France  every  St,  John's  Day, 
with  hymns  and  anthems  and  proces- 
sions of  priests,  to  throw  twenty-four 
live  cats  into  a  large  fire,  kindled  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  the  public  square, 
the  practice  will  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  ceremony  of 
burning  heretics,  which,  to  the  eternal 
discredit  of  the  Christian  Church,  afford- 
ed interest  and  delight  to  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  a  curious  reflection  for  a 
Protestant  to  make  when  he  beholds  a 
black  cat,  that  in  the  minds  of  good 
Catholics  of  bygone  days  himself  and 
that  vulgar  animal  would  have  stood  for 
well-nigh  convertible  terms. 

If  primitive  thought  regarded  mankind 
and  other  animals  as  interconvertible 
during  life,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  carry 
this  fundamental  belief  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, and  to  see  in  the  stars  of  heaven 
the  continued  life  of  the  lower  creation 
no  less  than  of  man.  It  must  have 
often  struck  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  a  celestial  globe  or  atlas  with  wonder 
that  the  objects  thereon  depicted  should 
have  been  ever  imagined  to  have  the 
least  correspondence  to  the  stars  and 
planets.  For  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
venient mApping  out  of  the  heavens  these 
imaginary  figures  may  have  their  use,  but 
no  scientific  astronomer  would  have 
thought  of  arranging  the  stars  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf,  or  a  lion,  or  a  scorpion, 
had  he  been  set  fresh  to  the  task.  He 
accepted  the  names  as  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  without  re- 
flecting that  the  names  themselves  de- 
scended from  a  time  when  those  and 
other  forms  of  life  were  actually  thought 
to  be  embodied  in  the  stars.  The 
Indians  of  America  who  told  of  the 
fishermen  that  once  trespassed  in  heaven 
in  the  quest  of  perpetual  summer,  and 
was  shot  by  an  arrow  from  one  of  the 
celestials,  could  point  to  the  very  Fisher 
Stars,  where  the  arrow  could  be  actually 


*  Montanus,    ii.    i66.     Grimm,    "  Deutsches 
Worterbuch." 


seen  in  the  fisherman's  tail.*  To  the 
native  Australians  two  large  stars  in  the 
forelegs  of  Centaurus  were  two  brothers 
who  speared  Tchingal  to  death,  the  east 
stars  of  Crux  being  the  points  of  spears 
that  pierced  his  body.  The  Bushman 
sees  in  the  Milky  Way  some  wood  ashes 
thrown  up  into  the  sky  by  a  girl,  that 
people  might  see  their  way  home  at 
night  ;  and  he  regards  the  more  con- 
spicuous stars  as  men,  lions,  tortoises, 
and  so  forth.  And  Egede  tells  us  that 
the  notion  of  the  Esquimaux  about  the 
stars  w^as  that  some  of  them  had  been 
men  and  ot4iers  different  sorts  of  animals 
or  fishes. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  our 
own  ancestors,  Aryans  or  others,  inter- 
preted the  star-lit  heavens  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  thus  originated  those  names 
and  figures  attached  to  the  constellations 
which  are  so  great  a  perplexity  to  our- 
selves .'*  Why  should  it  be  strange  to  us 
that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Bear 
to  that  set  of  stars  which  we  still  so  de- 
nominate, or  that  the  Hindus  should 
have  seen  in  them  seven  rishi^  or  wise 
men  ?  Perhaps  the  early  Greeks  wor- 
shipped among  other  things  a  bear  whom 
they  afterward  placed  on  high,  as  the 
Norse-god  Thor  was  once  thought  of  as 
a  bear,  and  actually  so  called,!  and  as 
one  of  the  names  of  Odin  was  Snake 
(Svafnir,  Ofnir).J  The  fact  that  the 
Great  Bear  does  not  shine  more  than 
other  stars  makes  this  theory  altogether 
more  probable  than  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  the  name  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  root  which  means  to  shine. 
' '  From  a  root  which  means  '  to  shine, '  ' ' 
says  Sir  G.  Cox,  "  the  Seven  Shiners 
received  their  name  ;  possibly  or  prob- 
ably to  the  same  root  belongs  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Bear  {dpKrog  and  ursa). 
and  thus,  when  the  epithet  had 
by  some  tribes  been  confined  to  the 
Bear,  the  Seven  Shiners  were  trans- 
formed first  into  seven  bears,  then  into 
one  with  Arktouros  (Arcturus)  for  their 
bearward.  In  India,  too,  -the  name  of 
riksJia  was  forgotten,  but  instead  of  re- 
ferring  the   word   to   bears,    they  con- 

*  "Algic  Researches,"  i.  66. 
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founded  it  with  rishi,  and  the  Seven 
Stars  became  the  abode  of  the  seven 
poets  or  sages,  who  enter  the  ark  with 
Menu  (Minos),  and  reappear  as  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Hellas,  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."* 
The  i\.rcadian  tale,  which  Sir  G.  Cox 
refers  to,  of  Kallisto,  the  mother  of 
Areas,  being  changed  into  a  bear  by 
the  jealousy  of  Here,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Bear  constellation,  is  altogether  a 
more  likely  source  of  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  in  Greece  and  is  still  pop- 
ularly known  in  England,  for  it  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  way  in 
which  similar  names  are  applied  to  the 
stars  by  all  or  most  of  the  ruder  races 
of  mankind. 

Mythology  and  folk-lore  are  closely 
connected,  but  not  necessarily  as  cause 
and  effect.  Both  spring  up  in  the  same 
low  level  of  culture,  and  mythology  is 
less  the  origin  of  superstitious  ideas 
and  customs  than  the  transference  of 
such  pre-existing  ideas  and  customs  to 
the  explanation  of  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. Even  when  a  myth  is  told  as 
the  direct  explanation  of  a  custom,  as 
when  for  instance  the  Polish  reverence 
for  the  cuckoo  is  derived  from  the  story 
of  the  god  Zywiec  assuming  that  form,  it 
is  at  least  as  likely  as  not  that  the  custom 
came  first,  and  that  the  myth  was  really 
invented  afterward  to  supply  an  ex- 
planation that  was  felt  to  be  needed. 
But  when  we  find  birds  and  insects  and 
animals  playing  leading  parts  in  so  many 
tales  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  it  is  because 
they  were  already  accredited  by  pop- 
ular superstition  with  the  powers  there- 
in displayed  by  them.  If,  for  example, 
Phoebus  trying  to  win  Daphne,  or  Psyche 
to  recover  Eros,  or  Boots  to  find  the 
enchanted  princess,  are  assisted  by 
bears,  wolves,  ducks,  swans,  eagles,  or 
ants,  why  should  we  say  that  "  all  these 
are  names  under  which  the  old  mythical 
language  spoke  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
winds,  or  of  the  light  which  conquers 
darkness,"  f  rather  than  that  they 
formed  natural  and  obvious  ingredients 
in  the  story,  like  the  aid  given  by 
the  woodpecker  to  Manabozho,  or  the 
jackal's  kindness  to  the  sun  in  South 
Africa  ? 


*  "  Mythology  of  Aryan  Nations,"  i.  47. 
f  SirG.  Cox,  "Aryan  Myth.,"  ii.  405. 


With  regard  to  beautiful  princesses 
shut  up  in  enchanted  castles  and  guard- 
ed by  dragons,  whence  they  are  after- 
ward rescued  by  wandering  heroes 
(which,  of  course,  may  easily  be  forced 
to  mean  the  sun  rescuing  Aurora  from 
the  night),  a  very  realistic  explanation 
applies  to  such  stories  in  Northern 
lands.  The  rude  castellated  forts  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  generally  perched 
on  the  tops  of  rocks  or  precipices,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  often  called  by  a  word 
denoting  a  serpent  or  a  dragon,  wherein 
in  times  of  war  it  was  common  in  former 
ages  to  secure  the  women  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy.* 

There  are  few  animals  round  which 
more  folk-lore  still  lingers  than  the 
horse,  and  we  may  take  it  as  affording  a 
good  illustration  of  the  real  relationship 
between  superstition  and  mythology. 
Horses  are  able  to  see  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  houses  at  which  they  shy  must 
expect  calamity.  Their  teeth  are  a  pre- 
servative against  toothache,  and  a  horse's 
hoof  under  a  child's  pillow  will  avert 
convulsions.  We  all  know  that  the  hoof 
is  a  m.arvellous  luck-bringer,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany  a  horse's 
head  may  still  be  seen  over  the  doors  of 
cattle-stalls,  or  about  the  houses.  This 
may  all  date  from  the  time  when,  as 
Tacitus  tells  us,  our  ancestors  kept 
white  horses  at  the  public  expense  in 
sacred  groves,  exempting  them  from  all 
toil  and  presaging  the  future  from  their 
neighings.  To  a  warrior  the  neighing 
of  a  horse  was  a  sure  pledge  of  coming 
victory,  as  his  silence  was  of  defeat  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  late  as  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  the  French  should 
have  augured  badly  for  their  success 
from  the  fact  of  theirhorses  not  having 
neighed  the  night  preceding  it.  From 
the  importance,  therefore,  which  already 
appertained  to  the  horse  as  an  object  of 
worship  and  superstition  it  was  but 
natural  that  it  should  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  mythology  of  all  nations, 
from  the  horses  that  drew  Indra  or 
Phoebus,  to  Pegasus  the  winged  steed 
that  served  Bellerophon.  But  this  meth- 
od of  interpretation  reverses  the  more 
usual  method,  which  assumes  the  my- 
thology to  be  primary,  and  deduces  all 
superstition    therefrom.     It   places   the 

*  Crichton's  "  Scandinavia,"  i.  195. 
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worship  and  the  superstition  first,  and 
the  mythology  in  the  second  place. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  or 
Hindus  if  we  simply  assume  that  their 
minds  were  constituted  as  the  Zulu  or 
Andamanese  mind  is  constituted  now, 
and  found  vent  in  the  same  inferences 
about  the  things  around  them.  Nor 
need  we  even  go  so  far  as  the  Andaman 
Islands  or  South  Africa  in  search  of  a 
parallel,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  our 
European  peasantry  still  construct  my- 
thology in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
with  difficulty  depart  from  the  ancestral 
view  of  things.  JVequaquam  bestiam 
aliquam  pro  deo  cole  re  debemus,  "we 
should  on  no  account  worship  any 
animal  as  a  god,"  said  a  bishop  of 
Prague  even  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  old  worship- 
ful feelings  are  yet  extinct  ?  The  sandy 
path  is  still  shown  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  that  the  mice  took  on  their 
journey  from  the  Netherlands  to  Bingen, 
when  they  went  to  punish  the  bishop 
Hatto  of  Mainz  for  his  destruction  of 
the  granaries,  and  Mdusepfad,  or  mouse- 
path,  is  its  appellation  yet.*  The  sor- 
cerers of  France  can  still  send  swarms 
of  rats  and  the  like  vermin  against 
houses  whose  owners  they  may  wish  to 
spite,  and  since  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill 
rats  or  moles,  inasmuch  as  they  too  are 
God's  creatures,  they  are  exorcised  by 
writings  on  bits  of  paper  suspended  on 
trees.  "  Rats,  male  and  female,"  writes 
the  peasant,  "  I  conjure  you  in  the  name 
of  St.  Gertrude  to  depart  to  the  plain  of 
Rocroi."  Or,  again,  he  will  bid  them 
leave  his  corn,  and  go  for  food  to  the 
cur^  : 

Laissez  pousser  nos  bles, 
Courez  chez  les  cures, 
Dans  leurs  caves  vous  aurez 
A  boire  autant  qu'd  manger. f 

*  Montanus,  ii.  172. 
f  Rolland,  i.  23-26. 


There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Switzer- 
land that  has  not  its  belief  in  and  dread 
of  some  mythical  beast,  horse,  or  cow, 
of  ghostly  or  unearthly  character,  the 
mixed  product  of  fear  and  fancy.  These 
animals  are,  as  a  rule,  the  form  taken  by 
some  wicked  celebrity  of  old  times  at 
the  close  of  his  or  her  mortal  career. 
Thus  about  Brugg  at  Christmas-tide,  a 
man  should  beware  of  meeting  the  cat, 
dog,  calf,  or  ox,  which  is  the  form 
taken  by  a  certain  ammami  of  former 
days,  who  cheated  the  commune  out  of 
500  guidens  and  was  condemned  to 
wander  in  animal  shape  for  as  many 
years.*  So,  too,  woe  betide  the  Ger- 
man who  meets  the  white  horse,  that 
breathes  fire,  and  careers  about  the 
Harz  mountains,  invariably  visiting  with 
death  the  unhappy  victim  on  whose 
shoulders  he  springs  with  his  forelegs,  f 

If,  therefore,  these  things  are  not 
merely  told  but  believed  by  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  our  own 
day,  can  we  any  longer  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  as  vividly  believed 
thousands  of  years  ago,  or  that  a  goodly 
mixture  of  legends  should  have  resulted 
from  similar  conceptions  of  ghostly  ani- 
mals of  human  origin,  or  of  real  animals 
which  might  be  men  and  might  be  gods, 
and  might  therefore  be  credited  with 
the  qualities  of  either  ?  Need  we  any 
longer  suppose  that  every  myth  and 
every  custom  of  the  past  is  derived  from 
the  poetical  imagery  in  which  our  ances- 
tors are  supposed  to  have  been  always 
representing  to  themselves  the  sun's 
course  from  rising  to  setting,  or  its  con- 
flict with  the  clouds  or  the  night  ?  And 
if  not,  where  is  the  value  of  the  many 
volumes  that  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  derivation  ? — Cornhill  Mas:azine. 


*  Rochholz,  "  Naturmythen,"  78.  In  the 
"  Schweizersagen"  by  the  same  writer  are  nu- 
merous stories  of  the  same  sort. 

\  Montanus,  ii.  162. 
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I  HAD  spent  some  years  in  the  colo- 
nies, doctoring  diggers  and  the  like 
rough-and-ready  folks.  The  novelty  of 
the  strange  scenes  and  free-and-easy 
life  had  at  last  worn  off,  and  I  found 
myself  sighing  for  the  respectability  of 
broadcloth  and  a  settled  position  in  my 
profession.  Aided  somewhat  by  thrift, 
and  more  by  a  fortunate  land  specula- 
tion, T  had  money  enough  to  supply  my 
wants  for  a  few  years  to  come  ;  so  I 
returned  to  England,  resolved  to  beat 
out  a  practice  somewhere. 

Of  course,  the  first  person  I  went  to 
see  was  John.  He  was  my  brother — 
my  only  brother  —  indeed,  the  one  tie 
1  had  to  England.  We  were  a  couple 
'  of  orphans,  but  pretty  sturdy  ones  with- 
al, and  well  able  to  wrestle  with  the 
world.  Fortunately,  our  father  lived 
until  his  eldest  son  was  of  an  age  to 
carry  on  his  snug  country  practice  ;  so 
John  still  occupied  the  old  red  brick 
house  in  the  main  street  of  the  little 
town  of  Dalebury,  the  same  brass  plate 
on  the  door  doing  duty  for  him  as  for 
his  father  before  him. 

I  found  old  John — so  his  closest 
friends  ever  called  him — little  changed  : 
rather  graver  in  mien,  perhaps,  but 
with  the  same  honest  eyes  and  kindly 
smile  winning  at  once  the  confidence, 
and  soon  the  love,  of  men  and  women. 
As  we  clasped  hands  and  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  we  knew  that  the  years 
which  had  made  men  of  us  had  only 
deepened  our  boyish  love. 

It  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant,  for  a 
wanderer  like  myself  to  find  such  a  wel- 
come awaiting  him.  It  was  good  to  sit 
once  more  in  that  cosey  old  room  and 
talk  with  John  late  into  the  night, 
discussing  all  that  had  happened  since 
last  we  sat  there.  I  had  many  questions 
to  ask.  Dalebury  is  only  a  little  town. 
Having  been  born  and  bred  there,  I 
knew  all  the  inhabitants.  I  had  not 
been  abroad  long  enough  to  forget  old 
friends,  so  I  plied  John  with  many  in- 
quiries as  to  the  fate  of  one  or  another. 
After  a  while  I  asked — 

"  Who  lives  now  in  the  old  house  at  the 
corner — where  the  Tanners  lived  once  ?' ' 


"A  widow  lady  and  her  daughter, 
named  Dorvaux." 

"  French,  I  suppose,  from  the  name  ?" 

"No,  I  believe  not.  Her  late  hus- 
band was  French  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have 
learned,  Mrs.  Dorvaux  is  an  English- 
woman." 

"  New-comers  !  They  must  be  quite 
an  acquisition  to  Dalebury..  Are  they 
pleasant  people  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — at  least,  I  only 
know  the  daughter.  She  is  very  beau- 
tiful," added  John,  with  something 
very  much  like  a  sigh. 

My  quick  ears  caught  the  suspicious 
sound.  Could  I  be  on  the  eve  of  an 
interesting  discovery  ? 

"Very  beautiful,  is  she?  And  what 
may  her  Christian  name  be  ?" 

"  Fleurette — Fleurette,"  replied  John, 
repeating  the  soft  French  name,  and 
lingering  upon  it  as  though  it  were  sweet 
to  his  lips,  like  wine. 

Then  he  changed  the  conversation, 
and  far  away  we  drifted  from  beautiful 
maidens  and  musical  names  as  I  re- 
counted some  of  my  colonial  exploits — 
how  I  had  treated  strange  accidents, 
out-of-the-way  diseases,  ghastly  gunshot- 
wounds  ;  till  our  talk  became  purely 
professional,  and  without  cheerfulness 
or  interest  for  the  laity. 

I  spent  the  next  day  in  looking  up 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  I  had 
brought  money  back  with  me — not  very 
much,  it  is  true,  but  rumor  had  been 
kind  enough  to  magnify  the  amount,  so 
every  one  was  glad  to  see  me.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  this  cynically;  I  only  mean 
that,  leaving  the  nuisance  of  appeals  to 
the  pocket,  for  old  sake's  sake,  out  of 
the  question,  all  must  feel  greater  pleas- 
ure at  seeing  a  rolling-stone  come  back 
fairly  coated  with  moss  than  scraped 
bare.  So  all  my  old  friends  made  much 
of  me,  and  I  wondered  why  the  world 
in  general  should  be  accused  of  forget- 
fulness. 

While  I  was  at  one  house,  another 
visitor  entered,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Dorvaux.  As  I  heard  her  name, 
the  recollection  of  my  grave  brother's 
midnight  sigh  made  me  look  at  her  in- 
tently and  curiously — more  so,  I  fear, 
than  politeness  allowed. 
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Now  you  must  decide  for  yourself  as 
to  whether  Fleurette  Dorvaux  was  beau- 
tiful. When  I  say,  candidly,  only  one 
person  in  the  world  admires  her  more 
than  I  do,  only  one  person  is  her  more 
devoted  slave  than  I  am,  I  confess  my- 
self a  partial  witness,  whose  testimony 
carries  little  weight.  But  to  my  eyes 
that  day,  Fleurette  appeared  this. 
About  twenty  years  of  age  ;  scarcely 
middle  height,  but  with  a  dainty,  round- 
ed figure;,  brunette,  with  dark-brown 
eyes,  long  black  lashes,  making  those 
eyes  look  darker — such  black  eye-brows 
and  such  black  hair  !  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  as  perfect  as  could  be  :  such  a 
bright,  bonny,  lively  little  woman  ! 
Not,  I  decided  at  first,  the  wife  for  a 
hard-working,  sober  doctor  like  John 
Penn. 

Stay — is  the  girl  so  bright,  so  lively, 
after  all  ?  On  her  entry  she  had  greeted 
my  friends  with  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
words,  emphasized  with  vivacious  little 
French  gestures,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
she  was  all  life  and  sunshine.  She 
seemed  interested  when  she  heard  my 
name,  and  with  easy  grace  began  talking 
to  me  thoughtfully  and  sensibly.  As 
she  talked,  something  in  her  manner 
told  me  that  life  was  not  all  sweetness 
to  her.  At  times  her  bright  brown  eyes 
looked  even  grave  and  serious,  and  the 
smile,  ever  on  her  lips  as  she  spoke, 
softened  to  a  pensive  smile.  The  first 
impression  she  made  on  me,  the  idea 
that  she  was  only  a  brilliant  little  butter- 
fly thing,  left  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
atone  mentally  for  the  wrong  I  had 
done  her  by  thinking,  I  am  for  once 
mistaken  ;  the  girl  has  plenty  of  sense, 
and,  likely  enough,  will  and  purpose  in 
that  pretty  head  of  hers.  However, 
grave  or  gay,  wise  or  foolish,  I  saw  in 
Fleurette  Dorvaux  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
pictured  woe  for  many  a  youth  in  Dale- 
bury. 

After  John  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
patients  that  night,  he  joined  me  in  the 
old  room,  and  with  a  bottle  of  good 
wine  between  us,  I  said — 

"  I  saw  your  beautiful  Miss  Dorvaux 
to-day." 

John  started  as  he  heard  her  name, 
but  made  no  reply  ;  so  I  determined  to 
learn  all  that  was  to  be  learned. 

It  was  a  very  easy  task.  Old  John 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  keep  a  secret 


from  me — it  may  be,  he  never  meant  to 
keep  this.  Anyway,  in  a  short  time  I 
had  the  whole  history  of  his  love. 

Fleurette  and  her  mother  came  to 
Dalebury  some  twelve  months  ago,  and 
John,  whose  heart  had  been  proof 
against  all  local  charms,  had  at  once 
surrendered.  There  was  something  in 
the  girl  so  different  from  all  others. 
Her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  even  her 
pretty  little  foreign  ways,  had  taken  him 
by  storm  ;  and,  as.  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  symptoms  he  described,  his 
case  was  very  soon  as  desperate  as  that 
of  a  boy  of  twenty.  It  may  be,  the 
very  strength  of  the  constitution  which 
had  so  long  defied  love  made  the  fever 
rage  more  fiercely.  Yet,  severe  as  the 
attack  was,  the  cure  seemed  easy  enough. 
He  had  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good 
income  to  be  shared  ;  so  he  set  to  work 
seriously  to  win  Fleurette's  love.  All 
seemed  going  on  as  well  as  could  be 
wished  ;  the  girl  appeared  happy  in  his 
society,  and,  if  she  showed  him  no  tan- 
gible marks  of  preference,  was  pleased 
and  flattered  by  his  attentions.  Yet  at 
last,  when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
she  refused  him — sweetly  and  sadly, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  firmly 
refused  him. 

Now  although  I,  being  four  years 
younger,  and,  moreover,  his  brother, 
choose  to  laugh  at  John — call  hipi  grave, 
sober,  and  old — you  must  understand 
this  is  all  in  jest  and  by  way  of  good- 
fellowship,  and  that  John  Penn  was  a 
man  any  girl  should  be  proud  of  win- 
ning. He  was  no  hero,  or. genius,  or 
anything  of  that  sort ;  but  then  most  of 
us  move  among  ordinary  men  and 
women,  and  only  know  heroes,  hero- 
ines, and  geniuses,  as  we  know  princes 
and  dukes,  by  name.  He  was  a  clever, 
hard-working  doctor,  with  a  good  pro- 
vincial practice.  Modesty  deters  me 
from  saying  much  about  his  personal 
appearance,  as  the  world  sees  a  strong 
likeness  between  us.  I  will  only  say  he 
was  tall  and  well-built,,  and  carried  in 
his  face  a  certain  look  of  power,  which 
right-minded  women  like  to  see  with 
men  who  seek  their  love.  His  age  was 
something  over  thirty.  Our  family  was 
good  and  our  name  unsullied.  What 
could  have  induced  Fleurette  Dorvaux 
to  reject  him  ?  Beautiful  she  might  be  ; 
but  the  times  are  mercenary,  and  beau- 
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tiful  girls  don't  win  the  love  of  a  man 
like  John  every  day  in  the  week. 

Although  John  told  me  all  about  it 
in  a  cynical  sort  of  way,  which  sat  upon 
him  as  badly  as  another  man's  coat 
might,  he  could  not  conceal  from  me 
how  deeply  wounded  he  was — how  dis- 
appointed— and  how  intense  had  been 
his  love  for  the  girl.  As  he  finished  his 
recital  I  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  seen  much 
life— 

"  Hard  work  is  the  best  antidote,  and 
you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  that — you 
will  forget  all  about  it  in  time,  old 
fellow." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall.  I  feel  like  a 
man  who,  having  been  kept  in  twilight 
all  his  life,  is  shown  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
and  then  again  put  back  into  twilight. 
He  will  forget  the  sun  no  more  than  I 
shall  forget  Fleurette. " 

"She  seemed  to  me  such  a  sweet 
girl,"  I  said,  doubtfully. 

"She  is  perfect,"  said  John.  "  You 
have  seen  nothing  of  her  as  yet.  Wait 
until  you  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
thought  and  feeling  under  that  bright 
exterior.  Then  you  will  say  I  was  not 
wrong  in  loving  her  as  I  did — as  I  do 
even  now." 

"Has  anyone  else  won  her?  Was 
that  the  reason  she  refused  you  ?" 

"No  one.  She  loves  me,  and  me 
only." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked, 
greatly  surprised. 

"That  evening  when  she  told  me 
firmly  and  decisively  she  would  never 
marry  me — never  could  marry  me — 
even  while  I  said  mad  cruel  words  to 
her,  I  saw  love  in  her  tearful  eyes.  And 
when,  forgetting  all,  1  held  her  and 
kissed  her  once,  and  once  only,  I  felt 
her  lips  linger  on  mine.  Then  she 
broke  away  and  fled  ;  but  I  know  such 
a  woman  as  Fleurette  Dorvaux  would 
not  suffer  a  man's  kiss  unless  she  loved 
him.  She  wrote  me  a  few  lines  the  next 
day,  telling  me  it  could  not  be,  begging 
me  not  even  to  ask  her  why.  Since  then 
she  shuns  me,  and  all  is  at  an  end  ;  so 
please  talk  no  more  about  it." 

Here  was  a  nice  complication  !  Here 
was  a  knot  to  untie  !  John  refused  by 
a  girl  who  loved  him  !  I  own  I  was  glad 
to  hear  him  assert  his  belief  in  her  love, 
as,  somehow,  it  pained  me  to  think  of 


Fleurette  sporting  with  a  man's  heart. 
Although,  as  I  told  you,  I  determined, 
at. first,  that  she  was  not  the  right  wife 
for  John,  I  had  soon  recanted,  and 
thought  now  how  she  would  light  up  the 
old  house,  and  how  happy  John  would 
be  with  such  a  bright  little  woman  to 
greet  him  when  he  returned  of  an  even- 
ing weary  and  fagged.  So  I  resolved  to 
see  all  I  could  of  Fleurette,  to  study  her, 
and  if  I  found  her  as  good  as  John  said, 
to  use  my  skill  in  untying  the  knot  and 
smoothing  the  strands  of  their  lives.  I 
never  doubted  my  ability  to  arrange  the 
matter.  I  had  always  been  an  able  fam- 
ily diplomatist.  Had  I  not,  at  New 
Durham,  brought  Roaring  Tom  Mayne 
back  to  his  faithful  but  deserted  wife, 
and  seen  them  commence  life  together 
again  with  courage  and  contentment .'' 
Had  I  not  made  those  two  old  friends 
and  partners,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  prowling  about  with  revolvers  in 
their  pockets,  hoping  to  get  a  snap  shot 
at  each  other,  shake  hands,  and,  event- 
ually, left  them  working  a  new  claim  to- 
gether }  Had  I  not  stopped  pretty  Polly 
Smith  from  running  away  with  that  scamp 
Dick  Long,  who  had  two  or  three  wives 
already,  somewhere  up  country  ?  In  fact, 
so  successful  had  I  been  in  arranging 
other  people's  affairs,  that  it  seemed  to 
an  experienced  hand  like  myself  an  easy 
matter  to  place  John  and  Fleurette  on  a 
proper  footing. 

Dalebury  is  a  very  little  town.  Its 
enemies  even  call  it  a  village  ;  but  as  we 
boast  of  a  mayor  and  a  corporation,  we 
can  afford  to  treat  their  sneers  with  con- 
tempt. Different  people  may  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  whether  life  is 
pleasanter  in  large  cities  or  small  towns  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  one  advantage  a  small 
place  like  Dalebury  offers  is,  that  every- 
body knows  everything  about  every  one 
else.  You  cannot  hide  a  farthing  rush- 
light.under  a  bushel.  So  if  anybody  has 
anything  to  keep  secret,  don't  let  him 
pitch  his  tent  in  Dalebury. 

With  the  universal  knowledge  of  one's 
neighbors*  affairs  pervading  the  Dale- 
bury atmosphere,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  first  person  I  chose  to  ask  hastened 
to  give  me  all  the  information  respecting 
the  Dorvaux  that  Dalebury  had  as  yet 
been  able  to  acquire.  Mrs.  Dorvaux  was 
a  widow  ;  not  rich,  but,  it  was  supposed, 
fairly  well  off  :  she  was  a  great  invalid, 
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and  rarely  or  ever  went  out.  Appearing 
to  dislike  society,  she  received  no  one, 
and  scarcely  any  one  knew  her.  Those 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  in  con- 
tact stated  she  was  a  quiet,  ladylike 
woman,  who  spoke  very  little.  It  was 
not  known  from  whence  they  had  come 
— probably  France  ;  but  this  was  only 
conjecture,  and  the  absence  of  certainty 
rather  distressed  Dalebury.  They  kept 
only  one  servant,  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  with  them  many  years.  Fleur- 
ette  had  made  many  friends,  and,  it 
seemed,  few,  if  any,  enemies.  She  did 
not  go  out  much,  being  devoted  to  her 
invalid  mother  ;  but  every  one  was  glad 
of  her  company  when  she  chose  to  give 
it.  Altogether,  Dalebury  had  nothing 
to  say  against  the  new-comers — a  fact 
speaking  volumes  in  their  favor. 

After  this,  as  we  were  such  near  neigh- 
bors, I  used  frequently  to  encounter 
Fleurette,  and  would  often  join  her  and 
walk  with  her.  WRether  she  knew  that 
John's  secret  was  mine,  I  could  not  say, 
but  she  met  my  friendly  advances  half- 
way. The  more  I  saw  of  her,  the  more 
I  wondered  how  I  could  have  thought 
her  so  lively  and  gay.  Whatever  she 
might  seem  to  others,  there  was,  to  me 
at  least,  a  vein  of  thoughtful  sadness  in 
the  girl's  character — at  times  1  even 
fancied  it  approached  to  despondency  ; 
and  I  felt  almost  angry  with  her,  know- 
ing that  a  turn  of  her  finger  would  bring 
one  of  the  best  fellows  in  England  to 
her  feet.  We  met  old  John  once  or 
twice  as  we  were  walking  together. 
Fleurette  cast  down  her  long  lashes  and 
simply  bowed. 

"  Of  course  you  know  my  brother 
well?"  I  said. 

"I  have  often  met  him,"  answered 
Fleurette,  calmly. 

'*  And  you  like  him,  I  hope  ?" 

"I  like  Dr.  Penn  very  much,"  she 
replied,  simply. 

"  He  is  the  best  fellow  and  the  best 
brother  in  the  world,"  I  said  ;  and  then 
I  told  Fleurette  what  we  had  been  to 
each  other  as  boys  :  how  John  had  been 
as  careful  of  me  as  the  mother  who  was 
dead  might  have  been — how  we  loved 
each  other  now  ;  and  as  I  spoke,  I  saw 
a  blush  on  her  clear  brown  cheek,  and 
although  she  said  nothing,  her  eyes  when 
they  next  met  mine  were  wistful  and 
kind. 


I  shall  soon  make  it  all  right,  I  thought, 
as  1  noted  her  look,  and  resolved  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  on  the  first  fitting  occa- 
sion.   . 

There  is  a  little  river — a  tributary  to 
a  large  one — running  through  Dalebury. 
Being  too  shallow  for  navigation,  it  is 
not  of  much  use  except  as  a  water  sup- 
ply, and  for  angling.  Still,  one  who 
knows  it  can  get  a  boat  with  a  light 
draught  a  long  way  up.  One  afternoon, 
thinking  a  little  exercise  would  do  me 
good,  I  procured  such  a  boat,  and  start- 
ed to  row  up  as  far  as  I  could,  and  drift 
leisurely  back  with  the  current.  For 
some  distance  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
are  rich  fertile  meadows  ;  and  the  path 
along  the  bank,  through  these  meadows, 
is  a  favorite  walk  with  the  Dalebury  folk. 
As  I  paddled  my  boat  up  the  stream, 
guiding  its  course  by  the  old  landmarks, 
which  came  fresh  to  my  memory  as 
though  I  were  a  boy  yet,  and  startling 
the  water-rats,  descendants  of  those 
among  whom  John  and  I  made  such 
havoc  years  ago,  I  saw  in  front  of  me 
on  the  river-bank  the  dainty  little  figure 
of  Fleurette.  As  I  looked  at  her  over 
my  shoulder,  I  could  see  she  was  walk- 
ing slowly,  with  her  head  bent  down,  as 
one  in  thought.  Thinking  of  John  and 
her  own  folly,  perhaps,  I  said.  So  pre- 
occupied was  she,  that  the  sound  of  my 
oars  did  not  attract  her  attention  until  I 
was  close  to  her.  Then,  seeing  who  it 
was,  she  waited  while  I  rowed  to  the 
bank  on  which  she  stood. 

"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Dorvaux,"  I 
said  ;  "if  you  will  step  into  my  boat,  I 
will  row  you  as  far  as  the  shallows  will 
let  me,  and  then  back  home." 

Fleurette  hesitated.  "  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Penn ;  I  think  I  prefer  strolling 
along  the  river-bank. " 

"In  that  case  I  shall  tie  my  boat  to 
this  willow  stump,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, walk  with  you.  But  you  had 
far  better  come  with  «ie  :  the  boat  is 
quite  safe,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
cunning." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  the 
girl,  stepping  lightly  into  the  stern  of 
the  boat ;  while  I  thought,  here  is  the 
chance  to  reason  and  expostulate,  and 
doubted  little  that  my  arguments  would 
let  me  bring  Fleurette  back  ready  to  ac- 
cept her  fate.  Well,  pride  goeth  before 
a  fall  ! 
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Yet  for  awhile  I  said  nothing  to  my 
companion,  I  did  not  even  look  at  her. 
Poor  little  Fleurette  !  I  saw,  as  soon  as 
we  met,  that  tears  were  on  those  dark 
lashes.  The  smile  on  her  lip  belied 
them,  but  the  tears  were  there,  never- 
theless. So  I  waited  for  them  to  disap- 
pear before  I  talked  to  her,  although  I 
half  suspected  my  words  might  bring 
others  to  replace  the  vanishing  drops. 

Presently  Fleurette  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  pleasure,  ''  There  are  some  water- 
lilies  !     Can  we  get  them  ?" 

With  some  trouble  I  got  the  boat  near 
them,  and  Fleurette  gathered  three  or 
four.  As  she  sat  opening  the  white 
cups  and  spreading  out  the  starry  blooms, 
I  said,  "Why  are  you  always  so  sad, 
Miss  Dorvaux  ?  ' 

"Am  I  sad?  Very  few  people  in 
Dalebury  give  me  credit  for  that,  I 
fancy." 

"  My  eyes  look  deeper  down  than  the 
Dalebury  eyes.  To  me  you  are  always 
sad.  Why  is  it  ?  You  have  youth, 
beauty,  and,  if  you  wished  it,  love.  Why 
is  it?" 

Fleurette  turned  her  eyes  to  mine. 
"  Do  you  think  these  pale  lilies  have  any 
hidden  troubles,  Mr.  Penn  ?" 

"  None,  I  should  say.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  you  know." 

"The  people  who  toil  and  spin  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  unhappy  in 
the  world,"  said.  Fleurette,  softly.' 

"Nor  are  the  water-lilies  the  only 
flowers  who  shut  up  their  hearts,  and 
only  open  them  after  great  persua- 
sion." 

She  placed  one  of  the  white  stars  in 
her  dark  hair,  and  said,  "We  are  getting 
quite  poetical  this  afternoon.  Was  that 
a  kingfisher  flew  by  ?" 

Of  course  it  was  no  more  a  kingfisher 
than  it  was  an  ostrich  ;  and  as  Fleurette 
was  now  my  prisoner  in  mid-stream,  I 
was  not  going  to  let  her  escape  or  evade 
my  questions  for  any  bird  that  flew. 

I  steadied  the  boat  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  the  oars,  and  looking  her  full  in 
the  face,  asked,  "  Fleurette,  why  do  you 
treat  John  so  strangely?" 

Her  eyes  dropped.  "I  scarcely  un- 
derstand you,"  she  said. 

"You  understand  fully.  Why  did 
you  refuse  to  marry  him  ?' ' 

"I  might  plead  a  woman's  privilege. 
If  we  cannot  choose,  we  can  at  least  de- 


cline to  be  the   choice  of  any  particular 
man." 

"  You  might  plead  it  if  you  did  not 
love  him  ;  but  you  will  not  plead  it, 
Fleurette.  It  is  because  I  know  you 
love  him  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my 
question." 

Her  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  her 
lilies,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  If  1  thought  you  did  not  care  for 
him — if  you  can  tell  me  so — my  question 
is  answered,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Answer 
me,  Fleurette." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  I  saw  her 
brave  brown  eyes  shining  through  her 
tears. 

"The  proudest  day  in  my  life  was 
when  John  Penn  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife — the  happiest  day  would  be  the  day 
I  married  him,  and  that  will  be  never." 

"  Never,  Fleurette  ?" 

"Never — never — never.  Unless — " 
here  the  girl  gave  a  sort  of  shudder,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Tell  me  what  obstacle  there  can 
be,"  I  said,  gently. 

"I  cannot.  I  will  not.  If  I  could 
not  tell  John,  why  should  I  tell  you  ?" 

"Your  mother  is  a  great  invalid,  is 
she  not  ?"  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,"  replied  Fleurette. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  fear  John  would 
wish  you  to  leave  her  ?  Is  that  the  rea- 
son, Fleurette  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing,"  she  said, 
firmly.      "Put  me  ashore,  please." 

"Very  well.  Miss  Fleurette,"  I  said, 
resting  on  my  oars.  "  Then  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  I  shall  never  cease  until  I 
find  out  everything." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"What  right  have  you,"  she  cried,  "to 
attempt  to  pry  into  my  private  life  ?  I 
hate  you  !     Put  me  ashore  at  once." 

Fleurette  not  only  had  a  will  but  a 
temper  of  her  own, 

"  I  will  not,"  I  said,  "until  you  give 
me  some  message  I  can  take  to  John — 
some  word  that  will  let  him  live  on  hope, 
at  least." 

"Will  you  put  me  ashore?"  said 
Fleurette,  stamping  her  foot.  My  only 
answer  was  a  stroke  of  the  oars  which 
sent  the  boat  some  yards  farther  up  the 
stream. 

"Then  I  shall  go  myself,"  said  Fleur- 
ette ;  and  before  I  could  comprehend 
her   meaning,  she  simply  slipped  over- 
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board,  and  in  a  couple  of  seconds  was 
standing  on  the  river-bank,  with  the 
water  dripping  from  her  petticoats.  She 
darted  across  the  meadow  without  even 
looking  back,  and  left  me  feeling  su- 
premely ridiculous.  The  river  was 
scarcely  knee-deep  at  this  point,  so  she 
ran  no  risk  of  drowning,  and  only  suf- 
fered the  inconvenience  of  wet  shoes  and 
skirts  ;  but  I  could  not  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  had  there  been  six  feet  of 
water  there,  the  beautiful  little  vixen 
would  have  gone  overboard  just  the  same. 
I  had  been  completely  outwitted  by  a  girl 
of  twenty  ;  but  then  no  one  could  imag- 
ine that  a  young  lady  of  the  present 
day,  attired  in  an  elegant  walking-dress, 
would  jump  out  of  a  boat  to  avoid  his 
society,  however  angry  she  might  be. 
Yet  I  felt  very  foolish  as  I  drifted  back 
to  Dalebury,  and  doubted  whether  I  had 
done  John's  cause  any  good. 

"After  all,"  I  said,  "perhaps  my 
boasted  tact  and  diplomacy  only  pass 
muster  in  the  free-and-easy  community 
of  New  Durham,  and  I  shall  be  a  failure 
in  England.  I  had  better  take  the  first 
steamer  and  go  back  again." 

I  met  Fleurette  in  the  road  the  next 
morning.  Her  features  wore  a  demure 
smile. 

*'  You  treated  me  shamefully,' '  I  said. 

"I  am  the  one  to  complain,  1  think. 
The  idea  of  attempting  to  keep  me 
against  my  will  !  My  boots  were  spoiled  ; 
I  was  made  most  uncomfortable,  and 
had  to  explain  my  draggled  appearance 
as  best  I  could." 

"But  fancy  my  horror  when  you 
stepped  out  of  the  boat  ;  and  picture 
what  a  fool  I  have  felt  ever  since.  Never- 
theless I  forgive  you,"  I  said,  magnani- 
mously. 

"And  I  forgive  you,"  said  Fleurette, 
with  deep  meaning  in  her  voice.  So  we 
shook  hands,  and  renewed  our  compact 
of  friendship. 

I  had  now  been  at  Dalebury  nearly  a 
month,  and  purposed,  while  I  had  time 
to  spare,  to  make  a  little  trip  to  theCon- 
tinent.  I  intended  to  stay  there  two 
months,  then  return  and  commence  work. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  Dalebury,  I 
heard  that  some  one  was  ill  at  the  house 
at  the  corner ;  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Fleurette' s  wet  shoes  and 
stockings  before  me,  I  was  very  uneasy. 
However,  we  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs. 


Dorvaux  was  the  sufferer,  and  that  Dr. 
Bush,  from  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
had  been  called  in.  I  know  this  was 
very  annoying  to  John,  as  Dr.  Bush  and 
he  were  not  the  best  of  friends.  In  his 
professional  capacity  he  would,  I  believe, 
have  attended  Fleurette  herself  without 
show  of  emotion  ;  so  why  not  Fleurette' s 
mother  ?  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
said,  as  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and 
people  may  employ  what  doctor  they 
choose. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Dorvaux's  illness  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  I  soon  saw 
Fleurette  about  again.  She  looked  pale 
and  worn,  probably  from  watching  and 
nursing  her  mother.  My  holiday  at 
Dalebury  had  now  run  down  to  its  last 
dregs,  so  when  we  met  it  was  to  say 
good-by. 

"  Can  it  never  be,  Fleurette  ?"  I  whis- 
pered, as  our  hands  met  before  part- 
ing. 

"  Never,"     she      replied — "  never. 
Good-by — goodby. ' ' 

Poor  old  John  !  poor  little  Fleurette  ! 
What  mystery  was  it  that  stayed  the 
happiness  of  these  two  ? 

I  returned  home  from  my  travels, 
tired  of  idleness.  Having  heard  of  an 
opening  that  promised  well,  I  ran  down 
to  Dalebury  to  consult  my  brother.  John 
and  I  were  very  bad  correspondents,  so 
I  had  no  news  of  the'little  town  since  I 
sojourned  there.  As  I  passed  the  house 
at  the  corner  I  saw  it  was  void.  "  They 
have  left,"  said  John,  as  I  eagerly  asked 
the  reason. 

"  Left !     Where  have  they  gone  to  ?" 

"  No  one   knows,"  said  John,  sadly. 

"  Shortly  after  you  went  abroad,  com- 
mon rumor  said  they  were  thinking  of 
quitting  ;  and  last  month  they  did  go." 

"  Did  she  leave  no  word — no  message 
for  you  ?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  John,  opening  a 
drawer  in  front  of  him,  where  he  kept  a 
variety  of  cheerful-looking  instruments. 
"I  found  this  one  morning  on  the  seat 
of  my  carriage.  I  suppose  she  threw 
it  in." 

A  single  flower,  the  stem  passed 
through  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  word 
"adieu"  pencilled  on  it. 

Sorry  as  I  was  to  hear  the  news,  I 
could  scarcely  help  smiling  as  John  re- 
placed the  flower  in  the  drawer.  It 
seemed  almost  bathos,   that  little  rose, 
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tossed  into  a  doctor's  carriage,  and  now- 
lying  among  old  lancets,  forceps,  and 
other  surgical  instruments. 

The  weeks,  the  months,  even  years, 
passed  by,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  Fleur- 
ette.  The  flower,  doubtless  still  lying 
in  the  drawer,  was  all  that  was  left  of  old 
John's  little  romance. 

Chapter  II. 

Three  years  soon  went  by.  I  was  still 
in  England.  I  had  purchased  a  share 
in  a  London  practice,  and  although  I 
found  much  drudgery  in  my  work,  it 
was  a  paying  practice,  and  which  would 
eventually  be  entirely  mine,  as  my  part- 
ner, who  was  growing  old  and  rich, 
talked  of  retiring. 

Once  or  twice  in  every  year  I  had 
been  down  to  Dalebury.  All  was  the 
same  there.  John  was  still  unmarried  ; 
and  if  he  said  nothing  about  her,  I 
knew  he  had  not  forgotten  the  dainty 
little  girl  who  had  rejected  his  love. 
Yet  not  a  word  had  Fleurette  sent  him. 
She  might  be  dead  or  married,  for  all 
we  knew.  I  often  used  to  wonder 
whether  I  should  ever  meet  her  again — 
whether  I  should  ever  learn  her  secret 
trouble,  for  I  felt  that  Fleurette's  sad- 
ness was  not  so  much  from  having  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  being  John's  wife, 
as  from  the  cause  that  compelled  her  to 
take  that  step.  I  could  only  hope,  and 
say  a  word  now  and  then  to  encourage 
John  to  hope  also. 

One  day  while  snatching  a  hasty 
lunch,  1  was  informed  T  was  wanted  at 
once.  I  found  a  respectable  servant 
waiting  for  me. 

"Please  to  come  to  my  mistress  at 
once,  sir,"  she  said.  "She  is  taken 
very  ill,  all  of  a  sudden." 

"Where  does  she  live?"  I  asked. 
The  servant  named  a  street  within  a 
short  distance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  at  the  house. 

It  was  in  that  description  of  street  we 
term  respectable — dull,  quiet,  and  re- 
spectable— small  houses  on  each  side 
letting  at  low  rents — rents,  most  likely, 
decreasing  as  an  old  tenant  left  and  a 
new  tenant  came  in  :  the  sort  of  place 
where  the  falling  gentleman  and  the 
rising  clerk  or  workman  meet  in  their 
downward  and  upward  course.     On  our 


way  I  asked  the  servant  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  mistress. 

"  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  chair,  sir, 
looking  so  wild  and  talking  such  gibber- 
ish, that  I  came  for  you  as  fast  as  I 
could." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  sitting-room. 
"  Mistress  was  in  there  when  I  left  ;  will 
you  please  go  in  sir  ?" 

1  went  in,  but  no  mistress  was  visible. 
I  saw,  with  a  quick  glance,  that  the 
room  was  prettily  furnished —  many  lit- 
tle feminine  knick-knacks  lying  about. 
Hanging  to  an  easel  near  the  window 
were  two  dead  birds,  a  goldfinch,  and  a 
bullfinch,  and  on  the  easel  stood  a  China 
plate,  painted  with  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  models..  "Decayed  gentle- 
folks," I  said  to  myself;  but  the  ser- 
vant's voice,  calling  me  from  above,  put 
an  end  to  all  further  speculations.  There 
was  evident  alarm  in  the  girl's  voice  ;  so 
I  hastened  upstairs,  and,  just  inside  the 
door  of  a  bedroom,  saw  a  woman  ly- 
ing on  the  floor,  either  dead  or  insen- 
sible. 

With  the  servant's  assistance  Iliftedher 
up  and  placed  her  on  the  bed  ;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. 
It  needed,  alas  !  very  little  professional 
skill  to  determine  the  primary  cause  of 
her  illness.  I  had  before  me  one  of 
those  sad  cases,  unfortunately  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common,  of  drunk- 
enness in  one  whose  education  and 
station  in  life  should  have  raised  her  far 
above  such  a  vice.  There  was  no  doubt 
at)Out  it.  Even  if  the  odor  of  the  woman's 
breath  had  not  told  me  the  truth,  I  had 
seen  too  many  drunken  women  in  my  time 
to  be  deceived.  I  could  do  little  to  re- 
lieve her,  then  ;  and  after  assuring  the 
frightened  servant  her  mistress  was  in  no 
danger,  I  placed  her  comfortably  on 
the  bed,  and  gave  the  girl  instructions  to 
loosen  her  clothes.  As  she  did  so,  I 
looked  with  pity  and  some  curiosity  on 
the  unhappy  woman.  She  was  a  lady, 
evidently — as  far  as  the  common-sense 
of  the  word  reaches — delicately  nurtur- 
ed and  well  dressed.  Her  features  were 
pleasing,  regular,  and  refined,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  she  lay  here  a  victim  to  the 
same  vice  that  urges  the  brutal  collier 
to  pound  his  wife  to  death,  and  causes 
the  starving  charwoman  to  overlie  her 
wretched  baby. 

I  did  not  like  to  expose  her  weakness 
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to  her  own  servant,  so  promised  to  send 
round  some  medicine,  and  to  look  in 
again  in  the  evening. 

As  I  stood  with  the  door  half  open, 
turning  to  give  the  servant  some  last 
instructions,  a  girl  passed  by  me  hastily, 
not  even  seeming  aware  of  my  presence. 
Before  I  had  time  to  speak,  or  even  to 
look  at  her,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  was  weeping 
bitterly  over  the  unfortunate  woman. 
Her  face  as  she  knelt  was  hidden  from 
me,  but  I  could  see  her  hair  was  black, 
and  something  in  the  turn  of  her  graceful 
figure  struck  me  as  being  familiar. 

Ohmy  poor  mamma  !  my  poor  mam- 


ma !"  she  sobbed  out. 


What  shall  I 


do  ? — again,  again  !     Oh  poor  mamma  !" 

I  drew  near  and  said,  "  You  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  your  mother's  illness ; 
she  will  soon  recover." 

The  girl  rose  on  hearing  my  voice. 
She  turned  round  quickly  and  looked 
at  me.  Lo  and  behold,  she  was  our 
long-lost  Fleurette  ! 

Fleurette — and,  as  I  could  see  even 
through  her  sorrow,  as  beautiful  as  ever  ! 
I  advanced  with  outstretched  hands  ;  but 
the  girl  drew  herself  up  and  waved  me 
aside  with  the  dignity  of  a  diminutive 
empress. 

"And  so,  as  you  threatened,  you 
have  intruded  upon  my  privacy.  Go — 
I  will  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"Miss  Dorvaux,"  I  answered,  almost 
as  angry  as  herself,  "your  servant  will 
tell  you  how  I  happened  to  be  here,  and 
you  will  see  it  is  from  no  wish  to  intrude. 
I  am  going  now,  but  shall  return  to  see 
my  patient  this  evening,  when  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  old  days,  you  will  give 
me  a  few  minutes'  conversation." 

Then,  as  Fleurette  returned  weeping 
to  her  mother,  I  departed,  revolving 
many  things  in  my  mind,  as  the  writers 
say. 

I  had  found  Fleurette  at  last.  Actu- 
ally living  within  a  stone's-throw  of  my 
door  !  Perhaps  she  had  lived  there  ever 
since  she  left  Dalebury.  Now  having 
found  her,  what  was  I  to  do  with  her  ?  I 
guessed  that  I  had  also  fathomed  her 
mystery.  You  see  it  was  only  a  common- 
place, vulgar  little  mystery  after  all — a 
mother's  drunkenness  the  sum-total  of  it. 
Yet  when  I  thought  of  the  girl  giving  up 
her  love  and  bright  prospects  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  her  erring  mother's   vice  a 


secret,  most  likely  never  complaining  of 
the  sacrifice,  wearing  to  the  outer  world 
a  bright  face  that  hid  from  nearly  every 
one  the  sorrow  of  her  heart,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  our  little  Fleurette  was  some- 
thing very  near  a  heroine,  after  all. 

My  first  idea  was  to  telegraph  to  John 
and  tell  him  where  to  iind  her  ;  but  upon 
consideration  I  thought  it  better  to  wait 
until  after  our  interview  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

I  found  Fleurette  alone.  She  was 
very  pale,  very  sad,  very  subdued — very 
different,  indeed,  to  the  angry  young 
woman  who  had  walked  into  the  river 
three  years  ago,  or  the  unjust  tyrant 
who  had  ordered  me  from  her  presence 
that  afternoon.  My  first  inquiry  was 
after  her  mother.  Poor  Fleurette  col- 
ored as  she  told  me  that  lady  was  now 
almost  convalescent,  and  she  did  not 
think  I  need  trouble  to  see  her  again. 
Then  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  as  I 
took  it,  said — 

"Please  forgive  me  for  my  unjust 
words  to-day  ;  but  I  was  so  vexed,  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  said." 

"  We  are  alwavs  forgiving  each  other, 
Fleurette.  Brothers  unto  seventy  times 
seven — why  not  sisters  also?" 

Fleurette  smiled  sadly  and  hopelessly. 

"Tell  me,  Fleurette,"  I  said  gently 
as  I  sat  down  beside  her,  "  was  this  the 
cause  ?" 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it.  How  long  has 
it  been  going  on  ?  I  can  be  secret  as 
you." 

And  then  Fleurette  told  me.  I  will 
not  give  her  words.  They  were  too 
loving,  too  lenient,  and  ever  framing 
affectionate  excuses.  It  was  a  piteous 
little  tale,  even  as  she  told  it — a  tale  of 
hope  growing  stronger  every  day,  till  in 
one  hour  it  was  crushed  as  a  flower  is 
crushed  under  foot.  Then  came  peni- 
tence, contrition,  shame,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  vows  of  amendment.  And 
with  them  hope  sprang  afresh  and  bloom- 
ed for  awhile — only  to.be  cut  down  as 
ruthlessly  as  before.  And  so  on  for 
years,  ever  the  same  weary  round,  and 
although  she  told  me  not,  ever  the  same 
loving  care,  the  same  jealous  resolve  to 
shield  her  mother's  sins  from  the  vulgar 
gaze.  It  was  a  hard  burden  for  a  girl  to 
bear.  For  this  she  gave  up  the  hope  of 
being    John's   wife.     She    would     not 
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leave  her  mother  to  perish,  and  would 
not  injure  John,  as  she  shrewdly  feared 
might  be  the  case  if  she  subjected  him 
to  the  scandal  of  having  a  mother-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Dorvaux's  disposition  living  with 
him  ;  and  knowing  as  I  know  the  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  patients  in  a  place  like 
Dalebury,  in  my  heart  I  thought  that 
Fleurette  was  right. 

"And  why  did  you  leave  Dalebury  ?" 
I  asked,  when  she  had  finished  her 
recital,  " 

"  Mamma  was — ill — there  ;  so  ill,  I 
was  frightened,  and  obliged  to  send  for  a 
doctor — and  I  feared  people  might  learn 
the  cause. "  So  that  was  why  Dr.  Bush 
had  been  called  in  instead  of  John. 

"Then  we  came  to  London,"  she 
continued,  "London  is  so  large,  I 
thought  we  might  hide  ourselves  here." 

"  How  often  do  these — these  attacks 
show  themselves  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Sometimes  not  for  months  ;  some- 
times twice  a  month.  Oh,  do  you  think 
she  can  ever  be  cured  ?  She  has  been 
so  good,  so  good  for  such  a  long  time  I 
If  I  had  not  gone  out  to-day,  this 
might  never  have  happened.  Our  poor 
old  servant  died  some  months  ago, 
and  I, could  not  trust  the  new  one,  or  she 
might  have  prevented  it.  Do  you  think 
she  can  be  cured  ?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  knew  too  well 
that  when  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Dorvaux's 
age  has  these  periodical  irresistible  crav- 
ings after  stimulants,  the  case  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  Missionaries,  clergymen, 
and  philanthropists  tell  us  pleasing  and 
comforting  tales  of  marvellous  refor- 
mations, but  medical  men  know  the  sad 
truth. 

1  was  so  indignant  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  young  girl's  life,  that  had  I  spoken 
my  true  thoughts,  I  should  have  said, 
"Leave  the  brandy-bottle  always  full 
always  near  at  hand,  so  that — "  Well,  I 
won't  be  too  hard  on  Fleurette's  mother. 
She  must  have  had  some  good  in  her  for 
the  girl  to  have  loved  her  so. 

We  had  said  nothing  about  John  as 
yet.     That  was  to  come, 

"  Fleurette,  I  shall  write  to  John  to- 
night.    What  shall  I  tell  him  ?" 

Her  black  eyelashes  were  now  only 
visible. 

"  ^Vhat  can  you  tell  him  ?  You  prom- 
ised to  guard  my  secret." 

"  I  shall,  at  least,  tell  him  I  have  found 
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you,    and   then  he  must  take  his  own 
course." 

"  Oh  don't  let  him  come  here," 
pleaded  the  girl.  "  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him;  and  perhaps,"  she  added, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  "he  doesn't  care 
to  hear  anything  about  me  now." 

Ah,  Fleurette,  Fleurette !  after  all, 
on  some  points  you  are  only  a  weak 
woman. 

The  next  day  I  begged  leave  of  absence 
from  my  partner  and  patients,  and  ran 
down  to  Dalebury  to  tell  John  the  news. 

Yet  I  had  little  enough  to  tell  him. 
I  was  in  honor  bound  to  guard  the  girl's 
secret  ;  so  all  I  could  say  was,  I  had 
found  her  again,  and  that  she  was  as  be- 
witching as  ever,  and,  I  believed,  loved 
him  still.  I  could  add  that  now  I  knew 
the  reason  why  she  could  not  come  to 
him,  and  I  was  compelled  to  own  it  was 
a  weighty  one — an  obstacle  I  could 
give  no  hope  would  be  removed  for 
many  years.  He  must  be  content  with 
that  ;  it  was  all  the  news,  all  the  hope, 
I  had  to  give  him. 

"  Very  well,"  said  John,  with  a  sigh, 
"  1  must  wait.  All  things  come  to  the 
man  who  waits  ;  so  perhaps  Fleurette 
will  come  to  me  at  last." 

Now  that  I  had  found  Fleurette,  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  her  again.  I  was  very  grieved  to 
ascertain  that  her  mother's  circum- 
stances were  not  so  good  as  of  old.  Some 
rascal  who  possessed  the  widow's  confi- 
dence had  decamped  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Our  Fleurette  eked  out  their 
now  scanty  income  by  painting  on  china  ; 
and  very  cleverly  the  girl  copied  the 
birds  and  flowers  on  the  white  plates. 
She  never  complained,  but  to  me  it  was 
more  than  vexatious  to  think  there  was  a 
good  home  waiting  for  her  if  her  mother's- 
faults  would  allow  her  to  accept  it.  Now 
and  again  Iwould  givejohn  tidings  of  her. 
He  never  sought  her,  being  far  loo  proud' 
to  come  until  she  sent  for  him  ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months 
the  unhappy  Mrs.  Dorvaux  experienced 
three  or  four  relapses,  I  could  see  little- 
chance  of  John  ever  getting  the  message 
he  waited  for.  I  begged  Fleurette  to- 
persuade  her  mother  to  enter  a  home  for 
inebriates,  but  the  girl  would  not  even 
broach  the  subject  to  her  ;  so  here  was- 
youth  drifting  away  from  John  and' 
Fleurette — kept  apart  for  the  sake  of  a 
50 
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wretched  woman,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
mend  matters. 

But  did  John  and  Fleurette  ever  marry? 
You  see  this  is  not  a  romance,  only  a  little 
tale  of  real  life,  and  as  such,  the  only  way 
out  of  the  deadlock  was  a  sad  and  prosaic 
one — a  way  that  poor  Fleurette  could 
not  even  wish  for.  Reformation,  I  say, 
as  a  medical  man,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  hope  Fleurette  will  not  read  these 
pages,  where  I  am  compelled  to  express 
my  true  feelings,  by  saying  that,  a  short 
time  after  a  year  had  expired,  Mrs. 
Dorvaux  was  obliging  enough  to  die.  I 
say  "obliging"  advisedly,  for  sad 
though  it  be  to  think  so,  her  death  made 
three  people  happy  ;  indeed,  as  her  life 
was  so  miserable  to  her,  it  may  be  I 
should  have  said  four.  Fleurette 
mourned  her  sincerely  :  all  her  faults 
were  buried  in  her  grave,  and  left  to  be 
forgotten.  Two  months  after  her  death 
I  wrote  to  John,  bade  him  come  to  town, 
and  without  even  warning  Fleurette,  sent 
him  to  see  her.  Then  he  found  that  all 
things  do  indeed  come  to  the  man  who 
can  wait — even  the  lo.ye  that  seemed  so 
hopeless  and  far  away. 

I  don't  think  John  ever  knew,  or, 
unless  he  reads  it  here,  ever  will  know, 
the  true  reason  why   Fleurette  refused 


him  and  shunned  him  for  so  long.  He 
knows,  from  what  I  told  him,  it  was  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing,  and  womanly  mo- 
tive that  led  her  to  reject  his  love,  and  is 
content  with  knowing  this.  He  feels  the 
subject  must  be  ever  painful  to  his  bright 
little  wife,  and  has  never  caused  her 
pretty  eyes  to  grow  dim  by  asking  for  an 
explanation.  There  is  no  sadness  with 
Fleurette  now.  She  lights  up  that  old 
red-brick  house  ;  she  is  the  life  of 
*  Dalebury,  and,  moreover,  the  one  wom- 
an against  whom  Dalebury  says  little  or 
nothing. 

The  last  time  I  was  down  there,  I 
rowed  Fleurette  a  long  way  up  the 
shallow  stream.  Not  only  Fleurette,  but 
a  couple  of  children  as  well — dark-eyed 
bonny  boys,  who  chatter  in  French  and 
English  indiscriminately.  As  we  passed 
the  spot  where  the  aquatic  escapade  took 
place,  I  turned  with  a  smile  to  my  sister  ; 
but  before  I  could  speak  she  said, 
beseechingly — 

"Don't,  please — don't.  Old  memo- 
ries are  ever  sad.  The  present  is  happy, 
the  future  promises  fair — let  us  forget." 

And  as  she  spoke,  for  a  moment  1  saw 
the  sad  eyes  of  the  Fleurette  of  old  days. 
Old  memories  are  sorrowful — let  them 
die. 
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The  repression  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 

Mano  Nera  in  Andalusia,  the  explosion 
of  bombs  charged  with  dynamite  in  our 
peaceful  little  Belgium,  the  riots  of 
Mon^eau-leS-Mines  in  France,  the  Nihil- 
istic character  which  the  Irish  agrarian 
movement  is  taking,  and  the  terrible 
explosion  at  Westminster,  show  that  it  is 
clearly  time  that  this  movement,  which 
has  attained  already  so  wide  a  develop- 
ment and  which  is  certainly  destined  to 
play  a  most  important  role  in  the  history 
of  Christian  and  civilized  nations,  should 
be  studied  attentively. 

The  Socialists  of  the  present  day  may 
be  divided  into  two  parties  or  sects  ;  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  the  Collectivists, 
on  the  other  the  Nihilists  or  Anarchists. 
Sometimes  these  two  parties  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  as,  at   the  present   mo- 


ment, in  France  ;  at  others  they  unite 
together,  as  in  Spain  for  the  Mano  Nera 
conspiracy.  This  conspiracy  is  of  a 
pronounced  agrarian  character,  and  has 
been  principally  recruited  from  agricult- 
ural laborers  and  small  farmers,  who 
were  reduced  to  despair  by  \\\t  latefundia 
and  bad  harvests.  The  principles  of  the 
Spanish  Mano  Nera  are  a  sort  of  Com- 
munism, as  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  their  programme  : 

"  Land,"  they  say,  "  exists  for  the  common 
good  of  mankind,  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to 
its  possession  ;  it  was  made  what  it  is  by  the  ac- 
tive labor  of  the  working  classes.  The  existing 
social  organization  is  both  criminal  and  absurd. 
The  workers  produce,  and  the  rich  do  nothing 
but  benefit ;  and  not  only  so,  but  have  a  hold  on 
the  workers  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
too  deep  a  hatred  for  political  parties,  for  all 
are  equally  despicable.     All  property  acquired 
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by  the  labor  of  others,  be  it  revenue  or  inter- 
est is  illegitimate  ;  the  only  legitimate  posses- 
sions are  those  which  result  directly  from  per- 
sonal exertions.  Consequently  our  Society  de- 
clares that  the  rich  be  held  to  participate  no 
longer  in  the  rights  of  man  to  his  fellow,  and 
that  to  combat  them,  as  they  deserve,  all  means 
are  good  and  necessary,  not  excepting  steel, 
fire,  and  even  slander." 

Their  mode  of  action  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia,  and  that  em- 
ployed also  for  the  agrarian  crimes  in 
Ireland.  The  tenets  of  the  popular  or 
secret  tribunal  resemble  also  those  of 
Nihilism.  They  are  headed  by  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  : 

"  Whereas  the  Government,  by  its  refusal  to 
accept  the  international  law,  has  prevented  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  social  question,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  establish  a  secret 
revolutionary  organization.  Victory  is  still 
far  distant.  Sins  are  daily  committed  which 
must  be  punished,  and  as  all  the  members  of 
this  society  are  bent  on  a  chastisement  being 
carried  out,  a  popular  tribunal  is  charged  with 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  the  middle  classes.  Members  of 
this  revolutionary  tribunal  must  belong  to  the 
International  League  and  be  capable  of  execut- 
ing the  task  they  undertake.  The  middle 
classes  may  be  chastised  in  every  possible  way 
— by  steel,  fire,  poison  or  otherwise." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Socialism  in 
England  had  very  similar  notions,  save 
the  reference  to  the  employment  of 
force.  The  following  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  priest,  John  Ball,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  peasantry,  by 
Froissart :  "Good people,  things  cannot 
and  will  not  go  well  in  England  till  all 
shall  be  in  common  ;  that  there  be 
neither  lord  nor  vassal,  but  we  shall  be 
all  united.  To  what  good  are  those  we 
call  lords  masters  over  us  ?  Why  do 
they  hold  us  in  bondage  ?  And  if  we 
be  all  descended  from  the  same  father 
and  mother,  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can 
they  show  themselves  better  than  we, 
save  only  in  that  they  spend  what  we 
earn  ?  They  are  clothed  in  silks  and 
camocas,  in  velvets  and  furs,  while  we 
wear  the  poorest  cloth.  They  have 
their  wines,  their  savory  dishes,  good 
bread  and  cakes,  while  we  sleep  on 
straw  and  live  on  rye-bread  and  water. 
They  have  their  manors  and  palaces, 
which  they  enjoy  in  idle  luxury,  while  we 
labor  in  the  wind  and  rain,  to  earn  a 
scanty  nourishment,  and  yet  it  is  our 
labor  that  gives  them  their  plenty." 


As  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  communistic  ideas  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  Begging  Brothers  found  an 
echo  in  the  verses  of  th^  Flemish  poet, 
Jakob  van  Marlant.  The  following  is 
an  extract  : 

"  Twee  worde  in  die  werelt  syn  : 
Dats  allene  myti  ende  dyn, 

Mocht  men  die  verdriven 
Pays  ende  vrede  bleve  fyn. 
Het  ware  al  vri,  niemen  eygyn, 

Manne  metten  wiven. 
Het  waer  gemene  tarwe  ende  wyn." 

"  Two  words  exist  in  the  world,  mine  and 
thine.  If  they  could  be  suppressed  peace 
would  reign  and  all  would  be  free— no  serfs, 
neither  men  nor  women  ;  corn  and  wine  would 
be  in  common." 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
in  France  the  majority  of  workmen  in 
the  large  towns  and  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry, in  addition  to  a  certain  number 
of  agricultural  laborers,  are  already 
Socialists.  According  to  information, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  M.  B.  Malon,  the  author  of  a  good 
history  of  Socialism,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time,  the  party  may  be  approx- 
imatively  divided  as  follows  :  At  the 
extreme  left  are  the  Anarchists  or  Nihil- 
ists, such  as  Prince  Krapotkine  and  Eli- 
see  Recius.  They,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hold  Proudhon's  ideas  of  Ajiarchy,  but 
follow  more  directly  Bakounine,  who, 
by  the  formation  of  secret  societies  from 
the  remnants  of  the  International  League, 
has  spread  notions  of  Russian  Nihilism 
in  almost  every  Socialist  circle.  The 
Anarchists  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  enthusiastic  and  fanatic, 
and  the  extreme  adepts  of  the  party  hesi- 
tate at  nothing — petroleum,  fire,  bombs, 
dynamite,  and  even  assassination,  as  in 
Spain.  Metayer,  who  died  recently  in 
Brussels  from  the  results  of  the  explo- 
sion of  dynamite  concealed  on  his  per- 
son, and  his  companion,  Cyvoct,  belong- 
ed to  this  dangerous  class. 

Nihilistic  Anarchism  does  not  make 
much  progress  in  France,  because 
Frenchmen  have  a  preference  for  fixed 
ideas  for  their  programmes  of  reform. 
The  articles  of  a  new  social  code,  to 
please  them,  must  be  clearly  drawn  up, 
and  all  the  plans  easy  to  grasp.  Collec- 
tivism offers  all  this  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  will  now  try  to  analyze  its  prin- 
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ciples.  Collectivists  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly so  since  the  Socialists'  Congress 
of  Saint  Etienne,  in  September,  1882. 
There  are  the  Collectivists,  the  followers 
of  Marx,  who  live  in  expectancy  of  a  rev- 
olutionary movement,  like  the  ancient 
Jacobins ;  and  the  evolutionist-Collec- 
tivists,  who  are  beginning  to  admit  the 
truth  announced  by  science  that,  in  the 
social  order,  as  in  nature,  all  must  change 
slowly  and  by  evolution.  These  latter 
are  called  "  Possibilists,"  because  they 
recommend  the  urging  of  legal  claims, 
and  take  part  in  electoral  conflicts,  not 
merely  as  a  protest,  but  that  their  ideas 
may  gain  access  to  Parliament.*  In  this 
respect  they  follow  the  example  of  the 
German  Socialists,  who  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  sending  eleven  or  twelve 
members  to  Parliament,  but  have  also  in- 
duced the  German  Government  to  take 
up  the  question  of  social  reforms,  as 
doubtless  the  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  the  Socialists  in  the  electioneering 
total  did  much  to  influence  this  decision. 
Among  Socialist  workmen  the  evolu- 
tionist-Collectivist  creed  is  the  most 
popular,  and  gains  rapid  ground  against 
the  "  Irreconcilables" — the  Anarchists 
and  the  Jacobins — who  dub  their  oppo- 
nents traitors  and  cowards.  In  order 
more  clearly  to  show  the  notions  they 
hold,  I  will  now  quote  some  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  a  programme 
of  their's  recently  published  : 

"  Whereas  the  emancipation  of  the  producing 
classes  is  that  of  all  human  beings,  indistinc- 
tive of  either  sex  or  race  ;  that  the  producers 
cannot  be  truly  free  until  they  themselves  pos- 
sess the  means  of  production,  and  that  there 
exist  but  two  ways  of  their  so  possessing  them  : 
first,  individually,  and  this  has  never  existed 
as  an  established  state  of  things,  and  industrial 
progress  has  rendered  it  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  collectively,  and  as  the 
very  development  of  capitalist  society  prepared 


*  In  the  election  which  has  taken  place  at 
Belleville  to  replace  Gambetta,  each  of  these 
parties  had  its  candidate.  The  Marxists  had 
selected  Jules  Guesde,  and  the  Possibilists  J. 
B.  Dumay,  a  mechanist  and  former  mayor  of 
Creusot.  Among  the  chief  men  of  this  party 
maybe  mentioned  Jules  Joffrin,  town  council- 
lor, an  enlightened  and  active  workman  ;  John 
Labusquiere,  an  orator  well  listened  to  at 
meetings  ;  Deyndud,  said  to  be  an  economist ; 
Paul  Brousse,  a  converted  Anarchist  ;  and  B. 
Malon,  the  theorist  and  learned  man  of  the 
party. 


the  elements  requisite  for  collective  posses- 
sion, the  French  Socialist  workmen  consider- 
ing a  return  to  this  collective  possession  of  the 
means  of  production  the  great  object  to  be  ob- 
tained, have  decided  to  take  part  in  elections 
adopting  the  following  programme.  .  .  .  Eco- 
nomic programme. — ist.  One  day  of  rest  week- 
ly, and  the  labor  of  adults  reduced  to  eight 
hours  per  day.  Prohibition  to  employ  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  factories. 
2d.  A  legal  minimum  of  wages,  to  be  fixed 
every  year,  according  to  the  local  price  of  pro- 
visions. 3d.  Equal  wages  for  the  two  sexes 
(their  labor  being  equal).  4th.  Complete  and 
scientific  and  professional  instruction  for  all 
children  at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  the  Com- 
mune. 5th.  Society  to  provide  for  old  people 
and  invalids.  6th.  The  master  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  accidents.  7th.  The  workmen 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  drawing  up  of  any 
special  regulations  for  their  special  works  or 
factory.  8th.  Revision  of  all  contracts  that 
have  alienated  public  property,  banks,  rail- 
ways, mines  ;  and  the  working  of  the  factories 
belonging  to  the  State  to  be  intrusted  to  work- 
men themselves,  gth.  Abolition  of  indirect 
taxation,  to  be  replaced  by  a  progressive  tax  on 
all  incomes  which  exceed  3000  frs.  {^^xid), 
suppression  of  all  indirect  succession  and  of 
all  direct  succession  exceeding  2o,ooofrs.  {£%(yS). 
loth.  Reconstitution  of  Communal  property, 
nth.  The  Commune  to  appropriate  all  unem- 
ployed funds  at  their  disposal  to  building  on 
the  land  belonging  to  them,  workmen's  cot- 
tages and  warehouses,  and  these  to  be  let  to 
workmen  without  profit  to  the  Commune." 

The  word  Collectivism  is  a  new  one, 
but  the  idea  forms  part  of  every  system 
of  present  Radical  Socialism.  Radical 
Socialism  either  wholly  suppresses  or  re- 
stricts the  right  of  hereditary  succession 
within  very  narrow  limits,  even  in  the 
direct  line,  because  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  increase  inequality,  as  the  heirs  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  possessions  which 
they  themselves  have  not  labored  for, 
and  this  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  doc- 
trine which  says  that  property  should  be 
the  reward  of  personal  exertions,  and, 
consequently,  contrary  to  distributive 
justice.  Hereditary  succession  sup- 
pressed or  limited,  what  would  become 
of  the  lands  and  other  means  of  produc- 
tion left  ownerless  ?  Evidently,  as  at 
the  present  day,  when  there  is  no  heir, 
they  would  go  to  the  State,  who  would, 
in  some  cases,  depute  the  Commune  to 
hold  them. 

Collectivism  may  be  conceived  more 
or  less  completely  applied,  according  as 
the  State  hold  only  the  soil,  and  this  is 
the  system  which  is  being  now  so  much 
discussed  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  7tationalizatioii  of  land,  or  as  the  State 
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hold  all  fixed  capital,  and  in  this  latter 
case,  all  that  is  reserved  to  individuals 
is  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  can  pur- 
chase with  the  immediate  produce  of 
of  their  labor.  The  ' '  Saint-Simonians' ' 
have  gone  deeper  than  any  in  this  prob- 
lem ;  for,  without  stopping  to  trace  any 
plan  of  ideal  organization,  like  Fourier 
or  Cabet,  and  without  referring  to  or 
quoting  economic  principles,  as  Marx 
and  Lassalle  did,  and  most  ably  too, 
they  at  once,  and  very  directly,  attack 
hereditary  succession,  on  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  all  depends.  But,  to  obtain  a 
more  precisely  defined  notion  of  Collec- 
tivism, it  is  necessary  to  study  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Belgian  Socialist,  Colins,  and 
of  his  disciples.  Collectivism,  which 
has  become  the  gospel  of  contemporary 
Socialism,  sprang,  it  is  true,  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  equalizing  move- 
ment of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  enforced 
conclusion,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
works  of  Colins.  But  it  is  Colins' 
theory  of  Collectivism — especially  as 
condensed  by  his  disciples,  Hugentobler, 
Borda,  and  Agathon  de  Potter — which 
is  the  most  clearly  defined  and  the  easi- 
est to  grasp. 

Colins  and  his  disciples  are  very  proud 
of  their  philosophical  views,  on  which 
they  maintain  the  whole  of  their  sys- 
tem, which  they  call  Rational  Socialism, 
is  based  ;  but  here  the  lack  of  any  spe- 
cial study  becomes  too  clearly  visible. 
They  admit  the  immortality  of  our 
spiritual  being,  which  they  call  by  a 
strange  misapplication  of  the  word, 
"sensibility,"  and  they  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  They  are  most  earnest 
in  demonstrating  that  notions  of  morali- 
ty, justice,  and  equality,  as  regards 
rights  and  privileges,  are  founded  solely 
on  the  permanency  of  human  person- 
ality, but  they  do  not  recognize  that  the 
pursuit  of  a  rational  order  supposes  au 
ideal,  an  aim  andobject  beyondand  above 
ourselves.  They  are  therefore  at  the 
same  time  Spiritualists  and  Atheists. 

All  men  are  equal,  as  all  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  sensibility  to  an  organ- 
ism. All  men  are  brothers,  as  all  have 
the  same  origin.  Man  alone,  among  all 
created  beings,  is  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions, for  he  alone  is  conscious,  intelli- 
gent, and  a  free  agent.  As  opposed  to 
the  order  of  physics,  where  all  is  fatal 


there  exists  a  moral  order  of  justice  and 
liberty. 

Man  being  a  responsible  agent,  his  ev- 
ery action  must  be  infallibly  and  fatally 
rewarded  or  punished,  according  as  it  is 
or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
science of  the  perpetrator.  And  for  this 
punishment  to  be  inevitable  it  must  take 
place  in  an  existence  posterior  to  the 
present  one.  All  irrefutable  arguments 
constitute  impersonal  reason.  When 
this  is  regarded  as  prescribing  rules  and 
authorizing  or  forbidding  actions,  it 
may  be  called  sovereignty. 

Originally  there  only  existed  man  and 
the  planet  on  which  he  developed.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  labor,  on  the 
other,  the  soil  as  raw  material,  without 
which  all  labor  would  have  been  of 
course  impossible.  But  the  union  of 
the  two  elements  of  production  created 
matter  of  a  special  kind — the  accumula- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  labor,  changing  in 
its  nature,  and  this  matter  detached 
from  the  planet  is  called  capital. 

Capital,  while  fostering  production,  is 
an  instrument  of  labor,  but  in  order  to 
become  productive  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  act  upon,  and  this  something  is 
the  soil,  which  is  therefore  indispensa- 
ble. According  to  Colins  the  following 
important  result  arises  from  the  absolute 
necessity  man  feels  for  an  object  on 
which  to  expend  his  strength.  Labor  is 
free  when  the  raw  material  or  the  soil 
belongs  to  the  laborer.  Otherwise  it  is 
fettered  ;  the  workman's  labor  is  then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  soil 
or  the  owner  of  the  raw  material  ;  he 
works  with  his  permission,  and  when  a 
man  needs  another's  authorization  to 
act,  he  is  not  a  free  agent. 

A  collective  appropriation  of  the  soil 
would  secure  to  every  member  of  society 
a  permanent  proprietorship  of  the  na- 
tional soil,  and  for  land  to  become  col- 
lective property  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  wished  to  turn  it 
to  account  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  society  should  be 
employed  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all. 
According  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  there 
exist  two  forms  of  property  quite  dis- 
tinct the  one  from  the  other  :  the  one  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  in  which  land 
belongs  to  individuals  or  certain  classes 
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of  individuals,  and  labor  is  fettered; 
the  other,  the  system  of  the  future,  when 
land  will  become  collective  property, 
and  labor  will  be  free. 

What  we  have  stated  above  refers  to  the 
production  of  wealth.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine how  Rational  Socialism  arranges 
for  its  distribution.  When  labor  is 
free — and  this  is  the  case  only  when 
land  is  accessible  to  all — every  man  can 
live  without  receiving  wages  from  his 
fellow.  Men  then  work  for  others  only 
when  offered,  as  salary,  more  than  they 
could  gain  if  they  worked  for  their  own 
profit. 

When  such  a  state  of  things  exist  we 
say  in  economic  terms  that  wages  are 
at  a  maximum,  the  greater  share  in 
the  profits  of  labor  going  to  the  laborer, 
and  the  lesser  to  capital.  When 
labor  is  fettered,  workmen,  to  avoid 
starvation,  offer  to  work  for  the  owners 
of  land  and  the  possessors  of  capital, 
and  as  there  is  competition,  wages  fall  to 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  most 
ordinary  requirements  of  life.  If  the 
holders  of  wealth  do  not  need  laborers, 
the  superfluous  hands  must  disappear. 
Wages  then  fall  to  a  jninimum,  and  the 
largest  share  in  the  profits  of  labor  goes 
to  proprietors  and  capitalists,  the  small- 
est to  the  laborer.  When  labor  is  free, 
every  man's  wealth  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  his  own  labor.  In  the  opposite 
case,  a  man's  riches  increase  as  his 
capital  accumulates.  Colins  deducts  the 
two  following  consequences  from  these 
two  dissimilar  systems  of  property  in 
land.  When  land  is  owned  individually, 
the  riches  of  the  upper  classes  and  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  increase  in  parallel 
lines,  and  in  proportion  as  intellectual 
power  develops  in  society  ;  while  when 
land  is  collectively  appropriated,  the 
riches  of  every  one  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  displayed  by  each,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  economic  prog- 
ress made  by  civilization.  Colins  seeks 
a  confirmation  of  his  views  in  history. 

The  earliest  sovereign  is  physical 
strength.  The  father  of  the  family 
rules  ;  the  strongest  of  the  tribe  com- 
mands ;  but  if  the  number  of  human  be- 
ings increase,  this  sort  of  sovereignty 
can  be  but  of  short  duration,  for  he  who 
is  at  one  time  the  strongest  cannot  al- 
ways remain  so.  W'hat  happens  then  ? 
In  order  to  continue  chief,  he  changes, 


says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  his  strength 
into  a  right,  and  obedience  into  a  duty. 
To  this  end  he  affirms  that  there  exists 
a  being  conceived  as  a  very  powerful 
man  called  God.  That  God  has  reveal- 
ed rules  of  action,  and  has  appointed 
king  and  priest  as  infallible  legislators 
and  interpreters  of  His  revelation.  That 
God  has  given  to  every  man  an  immor- 
tal soul,  and  according  as  man  has  or 
has  not  been  obedient  to  revealed  law  in 
this  world,  so  in  the  world  to  come  will 
he  be  either  rewarded  or  punished.  But 
as  these  doctrines  must  not  'oe  examined 
or  looked  into,  ignorance  is  maintained 
and  thought  compressed  as  much  as 
possible.  Theocratic  sovereignty  by 
divine  right,  is  thus  established,  and 
society  becomes  aristocratic  and  feudal. 
This  is  the  historical  period  which  ra- 
tional Socialism  names  the  period  of  so- 
cial ignorance  and  of  compressibility  of 
exatnination. 

After  a  term  of  years,  longer  or  shorter 
according  as  the  development  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  discoveries  which  follow 
are  rapid  or  the  reverse,  and  as  commun- 
ications with  other  lands  are  facilitated, 
the  examination  into  facts  can  no  longer 
be  wholly  suppressed.  Then  the  sover- 
eignty by  divine  right  is  contested,  and 
its  authority  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
government  is  transformed,  and  despoil- 
ed of  its  theocratic  mask.  It  becomes 
merely  a  sovereignty  of  strength — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Aristocratic  society  becomes  "bour- 
geoisie," and  the  historical /^r^W  of  ig- 
norance, combined  with  the  incompressi- 
bility  of  examination^  is  attained. 

Society  is  then  profoundly  agitated, 
and  disorganization  spreads  rapidly. 
The  theories  and  principles  which  pre- 
viously insured  the  obedience  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  population  lose  their 
power.  Everything  is  doubted  and  dis- 
cussed. Denial  of  the  ultra-vital  sanc- 
tion and  of  an  anthropomorphic  God 
ends  in  the  affirmation  of  materialism. 
After  this,  with  an  ever-growing  num'oer 
of  people,  personal  interest  wields  a 
greater  sway  than  notions  of  order  and 
justice,  and  a  state  of  society  is  reached 
of  which  Colins  speaks  as  follows  :  a 
period  of  social  ignorafice,  in  which  immo- 
rality spreads  in  proportion  as  intelligence 
develops.  This  is  the  stage  we  have  now 
reached. 
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As  pauperism  increases  in  similar  pro- 
portions, producing  revolutions,  this 
"bourgeois,"  society  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  sovereignty  by  divine 
right  is  restored  for  a  time,  when  new 
revolutions  brings  back  the  "bour- 
geoisie. ' '  Society  cannot  tear  itself  from 
the  dismal  circle  in  which  it  turns  since 
the  earliest  origins  of  humanity.  When, 
as  a  result  of  new  inventions,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  press,  and  the  impossi- 
bility to  suppress  the  universal  enlighten- 
ment which  ensues,  all  return  to  a  theo- 
cratic form  of  government  has  become 
out  of  the  question,  humanity  has  but 
two  alternatives — either  to  definitely 
perish  in  final  anarchy,  or  methodically 
to  reorganize  itself  according  to  recog- 
nized dictates  which  reason  demon- 
strates. It  is  at  this  point  that  humanity 
attains  the  last  period  of  its  historical 
development — the  period  of  knowledge^ 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the 
human  species  is  possible  on  the  globe. 
A  theocratic  administration,  says  Colins, 
is  order  based  on  despotism  ;  a  demo- 
cratic administration  is  liberty  engen- 
dering anarchy  ;  a  rational  or  logocratic 
administration  would  be  productive,  at 
the  same  time,  of  both  order  and  free- 
dom. 

According  to  the  Belgian  Socialist  the 
society  of  the  future  will  be  organized 
as  follows  :  All  men  being  by  right 
equal,  will  occupy  equal  conditions  with 
regard  to  labor.  Man  is  a  free  agent ; 
his  labor  must  then  be  free  also,  and  to 
this  end  matter  must  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  intelligence,  and  labor  must  own 
both  land  and  capital.  Wages  would 
be  then  always  at  the  highest  possible 
maximum.  All  men  are  brothers,  for 
they  have  a  common  origin.  If,  then, 
any  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 
society  must  care  for  them  and  supply 
their  wants.  In  the  intellectual  world, 
there  must  be  an  equal  distribution  of 
knowledge  to  all,  and,  in  the  material 
world,  social  appropriation  to  all  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  past 
generations  and  transformed  into  capi- 
tal. 

Society  must  give  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  to  all  minors  gra- 
tuitously, and  children  be  taught,  by  phys- 
ical science,  in  what  manner  to  act  on 
matter  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and,  by  moral  science,  how 


they  must  behave  to  their  fellow  men. 
On  leaving  the  establishments  for  public 
education  on  coming  of  age,  young  men 
will  be  called  upon  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  for  active  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  thus  paying  in  a  meas- 
ure the  debt  incurred  during  childhood. 
When  of  age,  each  member  of  society 
will  be  given  a  fixed  sum  as  a  dowry  to 
establish  himself  in  life,  and  this  sum 
will  be  taken  from  the  surplus  of  the 
State  receipts.  Three  different  careers 
are  now  open  to  the  young  man — he  can 
either  work  alone,  or  associate  himself 
with  others  to  produce  in  common,  or, 
if  he  prefer  avoiding  all  personal  risks, 
he  can  hire  himself  to  another,  who  will 
direct  and  take  the  responsibility  of  all 
operations. 

Society  offers  either  land  or  capital  to 
the  first  two  categories.  To  this  end 
land  is  divided  into  farms  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  may  be  situated,  the  requirements  of 
the  population,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  These  farms  are  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  is  forbidden  to  sub-let. 
Society  also  lends  capital,  in  order  to 
prevent  individual  capitalists  demanding 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  fixed 
by  law. 

Colins  suggests  also  several  other 
measures  for  assuring  the  subjection  of 
capital  to  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  main- 
taining wages  at  as  high  a  rate  as  possi- 
ble, and  also  for  stimulating  every  mem- 
ber of  society  to  labor  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  abol- 
ishment of  perpetual  interest,  which  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  payment  of  debts  as 
annuities  during  the  life  of  the  creditor  ; 
the  abolishment  of  capitalist  associations, 
those  for  labor  being  alone  sanctioned, 
and  the  competition  of  society  itself 
against  individual  trading.  The  second 
consists  in  limiting  hereditary  succession 
to  the  direct  line,  all  other  successions 
ab  intesiat  returning  to  society,  and  in 
laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  wills. 

By  the  enforcement  of  these  several 
measures  the  principles  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity  would  be  established  : 
at  the  same  time  the  turning  to  account 
of  labor  by  individual  capital  would  be 
effectually  prevented. 

The  disciples  of  Colins  maintain  that 
in  this  system  there  is  perfect  harmony 
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between  intelligence  and  property.  All 
have  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  soil  ; 
all  have  their  leisure,  and  all  possess 
the  intellectual  and  material  necessaries 
for  their  earthly  happiness.  Society 
based  on  principles  rationally  incontro- 
vertible may  be  freely  discussed  ;  being 
founded  on  justice  there  need  be  no  fear 
for  its  stability.  Being  in  conformity 
with  reason,  and  guaranteeing  to  each  of 
its  members  a  maximum  of  well-being 
according  to  his  personal  aptitudes,  he 
who  is  miserable  has  but  himself  to  re- 
proach for  his  misery.  Who,  then,  would 
dream  of  overthrowing  an  administration 
which  injures  no  one,  but  gives  satis- 
faction to  all  ? 

Colins's  Collectivism  is  applicable  to 
land  only.  The  same  ideas  have  been  re- 
cently and  more  forcibly  set  forth  by  Hen- 
ry George  in  his  book  entitled  "  Progress 
and  Liberty,"  and  by  M.  A.  Russell  Wal- 
lace in  his  ''Nationalization  of  Land." 
The  idea  of  Collectivism  applied  to  every 
branch  of  production  was  foreseen  as 
early  as  1854  by  a  French  philosopher, 
FranQois  Huet,  who  published  a  most 
able  work  on  socialre  form,  entitled  ' '  Le 
Regne  Social  du  Christianisme. "  The 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  equaliz- 
ing Socialism  has  its  root  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  gospel. 

The  first  article  of  all  the  recently 
published  Socialist  programme  is  general 
Collectivism,  or,  as  they  call  it  very 
strangely,  Communism  libertaire.  But 
the  only  publication  in  which  the  system 
is  clearly  defined  and  scientifically  dis- 
cussed is  a  short  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Quintessenz  des  Socialismus"  (transla- 
ted into  French  by  M.  B.  Malon).  It  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  a  large  work  on  So- 
ciology-— "  Bau  und  Leben  des  Socialen 
Korpers"  (Constitution  and  Life  of  the 
Social  Body), by  Dr.  Albert  Schaffle,  for- 
merly financial  minister  of  Austria,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Germany's 
economists. 

Let  us  follow  Dr.  Schaffle's  analysis, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
Collectivism  applied  to  both  capital  and 
land.  We  must  beware  of  mixing  up 
this  system  with  Communistic  Utopias. 
The  ideal  of  these  latter  was  a  Trappist 
monastery,  common  labor,  a  common  life, 
common  enjoyment  of  produce,  without 
any  regard  to  the  work  accomplished, 
just  as  in  family  life.   Collectivism  admits 


of  families  living  apart,  and,  by  making 
all  remuneration  proportionate  to  the 
labor  effected,  it  keeps  up  private  inter- 
est. With  a  Collective  organization, 
there  should  be  as  many  co-operative 
societies  as  there  are  principal  branches 
of  industry — agricultural  societies,  trans- 
port societies,  manufacturing  societies 
of  all  kinds.  Farms,  mines,  railways, 
factories,  workshops,  which  are  in 
principle  the  collective  property  of  the 
State,  would  be  handed  over  to  work- 
men's corporations,  who  would  be 
charged  with  their  administration,  thus 
replacing  the  present  joint-stock  com- 
panies. W^orkmen  would  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  labor  ;  there  would  be,  there- 
fore, the  same  stimulant  for  activity  and 
care  as  at  the  present  day — at  least  for 
the  workmen.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  would  be 
paid  the  total  of  what  their  work  pro- 
duced, nothing  having  to  be  deducted 
for  rent,  interest,  or  profit ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all,  even  those  now  ^dle, 
would  be  forced  to  work,  for  the  means  of 
production  being  no  longer  private  prop- 
erty the  income  they  now  bring  in  to  indi- 
viduals, and  which  allows  of  their  living 
in  idleness,  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 
In  primitive  societies,  where  every 
man  possesses  his  instrument  of  labor, 
land,  tools,  or  implements,  the  where- 
withal to  carry  on  his  trade,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  ideal  of  justice,  which  con- 
sists in  each  enjoying  what  he  produces, 
is  realized  ;  but,  since  the  introduction 
of  large  industries  and  extensive  landed 
property,  the  remuneration  of  labor  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  number 
of  applications  for  land  and  for  labor — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  anticipatory  claims 
of  land  and  capital.  Collectivism,  ad- 
mitting the  co-operative  productive 
system  which  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery enforces,  aims  at  realizing  the 
end  which  would  be  attained  by  general- 
ized private  property,  viz.,  the  securing 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  produce  to 
the  producer.  Everything  concerning 
means  of  transport  and  circulating  medi- 
um, money,  credit,  ect.,  would  become 
a  public  service.  Dr.  Schaffle  even  sup- 
poses the  realization  of  a  general  system 
of  exchange  and  remuneration  spoken 
of  by  Proudhon  and  Marx,  and  which 
would  be  as  follows.     By  virtue  of  the 
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economic  theory  which  holds  that  all 
value  is  derived  exclusively  from  labor, 
the  workman  would  be  paid  for  each 
object  the  average  number  of  hours 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
said  object,  and  he  would  be  paid  in 
checks  or  tickets  to  be  refunded  in 
goods.  The  wares  to  be  sold  would  be 
brought  to  public  or  co-operative  stores, 
where  checks  would  be  exchanged  for 
merchandise,  and'  vice  versa.  This 
mechanism  of  exchange  is  ingenious. 
The  great  London  co-operative  stores 
give  some  idea  of  it  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  said  to  form  an  integral  part  of  Col- 
lectivism. 

The  best  way  to  form  any  accurate 
notion  of  the  Collectivist  system  is  to 
imagine  that  the  Equitable  Pioneers  of 
Rochdale  have  obtained  a  complete 
success,  and  that  all  has  passed  into 
their  hands — lands,  houses,  shops,  ware- 
houses and  factories — and  that  every 
other  locality  has  imitated  Rochdale's 
example.  Collectivism  does  not  wholly 
abolish  hereditary  succession,  but  as  all 
real  property  would  belong  to  the  State, 
to  the  Commune,  or  to  corporations, 
and  as  again  every  man  would  be  forced 
to  live  on  what  he  gained  by  his  trade 
or  by  the  function  he  occupied,  it  would 
follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  would  be 
very  much  restricted,  and  that,  in  a 
general  way,  all  that  people  could  in- 
herit would  be  furniture,  money,  and 
movables. 

Dr.  Schafifle  seems  inclined  to  think 
that  a  state  of  things  such  as  this  may 
exist  in  the  future.  Some  people  go 
even  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the  spirit 
of  renunciation  will  again  have  sway, 
that  there  will  be  life  in  common,  and 
that  many  of  the  wonders  that  arose  in 
ancient  times  from  this  system  will  be 
repeated.  M.  Renan,  in  his  volume  on 
the  Apostles,  writes  the  following 
charming  lines  on  this  subject  (p.  132)  : 

"We  have  forgotten  that  mankind  tasted  the 
most  perfect  joy  when  life  was  lived  in  com- 
mon. The  Psalm,  '  Behold  !  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity,'  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  us  ;  but 
when  modern  individualism  has  borne  its  latest 
fruit,  when  depressed  and  sorrowing  humanity 
shall  have  become  powerless,  and  shall  return 
to  grand  old  institutions  and  to  severe  discipline, 
when  our  wretched  'bourgeois'  society  shall 
have  been  chased  away  by  the  ideal  and  heroic 


portion  of  humanity,  then  life  in  common  will 
be  valued  at  its  true  worth.  Selfishness,  an 
essential  law  of  civil  society,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  great  minds.  The  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  ideas  held  as  to  poverty  in  the  Middle  Ages 
will  be  looked  upon  as  containing  deep  sense. 
The  beautiful  ideal  traced  by  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  inscribed  as  a  pro- 
phetic revelation  at  the  entrance  of  this  paradise 
of  humanity.  '  And  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ; 
neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possess*^  was  his  own,  but 
they  had  all  things  common.  And  all  that 
believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon, and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had 
need.  And  they  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  Temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart.'  "  (Acts,  4  :  32; 
2  :  44,  45,  46.) 

Stuart  Mill  also  occasionally  indulged 
in  these  poetic  visions  ;  but  Dr. 
Schafifle  keeps  on  practical  ground,  and 
poses  well  the  crucial  question,  which  is 
this  :  No  social  reform  can  possibly 
succeed  if  it  fail  to  recognize  the 
psychological  fact  on  which  the  present 
individual  system  is  based,  viz.  that  it 
is  private  interest  which  urges  to  pro- 
duction. Neither  penalties  nor  appeals 
to  sentiments  of  duty  and  honor  would 
guarantee  a  sufficient  amount  of  zeal 
and  care  being  displayed  by  all  con- 
cerned, to  insure  the  largest  amount 
possible  being  produced  at  the  lowest 
cost,  without  any  waste  of  either  time  or 
raw  material.  The  great  difficulty  is 
the  efificient  directorship  of  any  large  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  It  is  the  lack  of 
such  directorship  that  has  occasioned 
the  failure  of  many  co-operative  socie- 
ties. Collectivism  supposes  that  work- 
men's corporations  are  capable  of  work- 
ing alone,  of  taking  the  management  of 
everything  into  their  own  hands.  When 
workingmen's  societies  have  given  proof 
of  this,  the  triumph  of  the  new  organi- 
zation will  be  a  mere  question  of  time  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  working-classes  do 
not  show  themselves  capable  of  manag- 
ing without  their  masters,  all  attempts 
at  hastening  the  coming  of  a  new  order 
of  things  will  terminate  in  signal  defeats. 

Anarchism  and  Nihilism  ma)'^  be  very 
briefly  analyzed,  as  they  are  mere  nega- 
tions. Proudhon  says  in  his  book, 
"  La  Revolution  Sociale  (p.  255),  "  No 
authority,  no  government.  What  socie- 
ty needs  is  anarchy.     The  object  to  be 
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attained  is  the  abolition  of  authority,  the 
clearing  away  of  all  government  organ- 
ism," The  Nihilistic  formula  traced  by 
Bakounine  in  the  programme  of  that 
truly  revolutionary  association,  "  I'Alli- 
ance  Universelle,"  which  has  spread  the 
germs  of  violent  Socialism,  ready  sys- 
tematically to  employ  bombs,  daggers, 
dynamite,  and  petroleum,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, is  as  follows  : 

"  Our  association,  the  International  Brother- 
hood, wishes  for  a  universal,  social,  philo- 
sophic, economic,  and  political  revolution,  in 
order  that  of  the  present  social  order  of  things 
— which  is  founded  on  the  right  of  property,  on 
making  capital  by  oppression,  on  the  principle 
of  authority,  either  religious  or  metaphysical, 
'  bourgeoisement,'  doctrinal,  or  even  Jacobin- 
ly  revolutionary — not  one  stone  may  be  left 
upoo  another,  in  all  Europe  first,  and  after- 
ward in  the  entire  world.  To  the  cry  of 
'  Peace  for  the  workers,'  '  Liberty  for  the  op- 
pressed," we  desire  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing. States  and  Churches,  vvith  all  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  laws — religious,  political, 
judicial,  financial,  educational,  economic,  or 
social— to  the  end  that  all  these  millions  of 
poor  human  beings,  deceived,  oppressed,  and 
held  in  thraldom,  delivered  at  last  from  their 
directors  and  benefactors,  official  and  non- 
official,  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of  liberty." 

Do  not  question  a  Nihilist  as  to  what 
the  new  social  organization  shall  be. 
He  will  reply  :  "  We  wish  for  complete 
Amorphism.  It  is  a  crime  to  foresee  a 
society  of  the  future,  for  researches  of 
this  sort  prevent  utter  destruction  and 
impede  the  advance  of  the  revolution. 
Every  Utopist  is  a  tyrant,  for  he  urges 
his  plans  of  reform  on  all.  The  watch- 
word of  our  paity  is  exceedingly  simple 
— Universal  destruction  ;  «//?//,  nothing. 
As  in  the  early  ages  of  humanity,  a  new 
organization  will  spontaneously  spring 
up,  and  will  be  just  what  is  best  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  delivered  people." 

It  is  certain  that  the  devotion  and 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Nihilists,  and 
their  diffusion  all  over  our  Continent, 
where  they  become  manifest  by  acts  of 
fierce  violence,  as  in  Russia,  at  Monge- 
aules-Mines  in  France,  in  Andalusia, 
and  constantly  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena of  our  time.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  incandescent  lava  which 
from  time  to  time  bursts  through  the 
stratum  which  hides  it  from  view.  How 
explain  that  distinguished  and  enlight- 
ened  men,    men   of  noble  and  human 


sentiments — Prince  Krapotkine,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  eminent  geographist, 
Elisee  Reclus — can  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  doctrines  so  monstrous  ? 
History  gives  us  the  explanation.  At 
certain  periods  of  social  transformation, 
those  persons  who  thirst  after  the  ideal 
suffer  and  feel  indignant  at  sight  of  the 
evils  with  which  the  human  race  is  afflict- 
ed. The  contrast  between  the  order  of 
equity  and  justice  they  aspire  to  see 
established  and  the  iniquities  of  the 
world  is  quite  intolerable  to  them. 
They  do  not  believe  that  successive  prog- 
ress will  suffice  to  banish  these  iniqui- 
ties, and  they  long  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  order  of  things — for 
a  new  one  to  be  founded  on  its  ruins. 
These  were  exactly  the  views  held  by 
the  early  Christians.  This  world  was 
to  perish  utterly  by  fire  before  the  king- 
dom of  God  could  come.  Even  the 
Evangelists  describe  the  signs  of  the 
advent  of  this  great  calamity.  The  re- 
ligious songs  of  the  Middle  Ages  contain 
echoes  of  these  eschatological  notions. 

"  Dies  irae,  Dies  ilia, 

Solvet  sseclum  in  favilla."* 

As  the  destruction  of  the  universe  failed 
to  take  place,  those  who  were  the  most 
impatient  for  a  reign  of  justice   with- 

*  The  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
springs  from  the  great  problem  of  evil  and 
from  the  aspirations  of  man  for  a  better 
order  of  things.  God  cannot  allow  iniquity  to 
continue  forever.  He  will  come  and  re-estab- 
lish justice.  Job  discusses  the  terrible  problem. 
All  Eastern  religions  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  better  world, and  Virgil  admirably  sums  up  this 
belief  in  his  fourth  Eclogue,  Magnus  ab  integro 
saclorum  nascitur  ordo,  etc.  In  one  of  the  songs 
of  the  Edda,  Voluspa,  the  end  of  the  world  is 
described  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  New 
Testament.  "The  sun  is  darkened,  and  the 
brilliant  stars  disappear  from  the  sky,  and 
smoke  surrounds  the  destructive  fire  which  is 
to  destroy  the  world.  Gigantic  flames  rise  to 
heaven.  Vala  sees  springing  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  a  new  earth,  covered  with  admir- 
able verdure.  The  fields  produce  without  being 
planted.  All  sin  and  suffering  disappear. 
Baldur  will  return  with  Hadur  to  inhabit  the 
sacred  abode  of  the  gods.  The  people  will  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  peace  ;  and  then 
will  come  from  above,  to  preside  at  the  great 
judgment  the  All-powerful  One,  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  All  dissensions  and  discords 
will  be  calmed,  and  He  will  give  an  inviolable 
table  of  laws  to  be  established  forever."  Is  not 
this  exactly  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  foretold 
by  the  Prophets  and  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
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dre»v,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  desert, 
and  later  on  to  monasteries.  It  was 
this  same  sentiment  which  inspired 
Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth  century  : 
Civil  institutions  consecrate  propriety 
and  inequality,  whence  arises  the  servi- 
tude and  misery  of  the  multitude  ;  ref- 
ormation is  impossible  ;  there  must  be 
a  return  to  primitive  existence,  or,  as 
Voltaire  puts  it,  in  mockery  of  poor  J. 
J.  Rousseau,  we  must  go  off  into  the 
forests  and  there  walk  on  four  legs. 
The  brigand,  Karl  Moor,  in  Schiller's 
famous  piece,  who  rises  in  insurrection 
against  all  social  laws,  is  a  type  of  the 
Nihilists  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be 
recollected  he  says — 

"  Happy  the  man  who  is  the  fiercest  to  burn 
everything,  and  the  most  relentless  to  kill." 
(Act  I.,  scene  2.) 

The  same  reasoning  which  led  to  a 
belief  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
desire  to  return  to  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  leads  also  to  Nihilism  ;  only,  as 
Nihilists  look  for  nothing  from  divine 
justice,  the  existence  of  which  they  deny, 
it  is  not  fire  sent  from  heaven,  but  the 
avenging  flame  of  petroleum  that  is 
destined  to  destroy  the  present  social 
order.  The  Utopian  schemes  of  Owen, 
Fourrier,  Cabet,  and  Louis  Blanc  all 
failed  ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
economic  "reform  has  been  proved  by 
science  and  by  facts  ;  must  we  then 
wait  till  the  gradual  spread  of  education 
and  of  equality  improve,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  present  situation  ?  In  that 
case  there  are  still  centuries  to  be  passed 
with  things  as  they  are.  No,  it  is  too 
much  !  A  curse  on  society  !  Away 
with  its  institutions  and  its  laws  !  We 
will  overthrow  all  a'nd  re-establish  things 
in  their  natural  and  primitive  condition, 
as  Rousseau  proposed. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  present 
social  situation  we  cannot  feel  any  sur- 
prise at  these  sentiments  :  civilized 
States  at  war,  either  open  or  secret,  one 
with  the  other,  draining  their  popula- 
tions by  unlimited  armaments  and  re- 
taining for  military  service  the  flower  of 
the     nation's     youth  ;  crushing     debts 


everywhere,  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  in  all  about  £6,000,000,000,^ 
bringing  in  a  revenue  of  about  £300,- 
000,000  to  £350,000,000,  taken  from  the 
necessitous,  and  serving  to  allow  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  to  live 
on  their  income  and  do  nothing  ;  every- 
where enormous  budgets,  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  advantages  which 
accrue  thence  to  the  people  ;  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  reduced  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  on  potatoes,  as  in 
Ireland,  and  on  J>e//agra-engen<ienng 
maize,  as  in  Italy  ;  the  workingman's 
condition  a  trifle  ameliorated,  it  is  true, 
but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  production  ;  in  the  upper 
classes  luxury  overflowing  and  becoming 
daily  more  refined  and  more  wanton  ; 
parliamentary  administration,  which  was 
to  have  brought  with  it  salvation,  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  any  great  social 
reforms,  either  under  a  constitutional 
monarch  or  a  republic  ;  and  if  at  times 
a  minister  is  met  with  who,  like  Prince 
Bismarck,  desires  to  take  steps  in  this 
direction,  the  satisfied  middle  classes 
raising  objections  to  such  a  policy,  with 
the  watchword  of  laissez  faire. 

Anarchism  and  Nihilism,  in  spite  of 
the  growing  number  and  the  despairing 
energy  of  their  adherents,  are,  at  pres- 
ent, wholly  powerless  to  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  present  social  order  if  all 
goes  as  usual  ;  but  suppose  one  of  those 
crises  when  there  is  a  collapse  of  power 
were  to  take  place — a  great  defeat,  a 
rrriddle-class  revolution,  or,  for  instance, 
an  attempt  at  a  restoration  in  France — 
then  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Commune  of  187 1 
would  be  repeated  with  even  more 
terrific  features.  In  the  last  volume  of 
"  Paris  et  ses  Organes, "  M.  Maxiipe 
du  Camp  casts  a  melancholy  glance  at 
the  beautiful  city,  reflecting  that  it  will 
be  one  day  the  prey  of  fire.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  sad  fate  will  not  befall 
our  capitals,  and  that  a  transformation 
of  the  social  order  will  take  place,  with- 
out the  aid  of  petroleum  and  dynamite. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  our  last  month's  paper  we  consid- 
ered two  large  families  of  cases,  where 
an  impression  is  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  recognized  sense  organs. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  these  classes 
was  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
concerned  (whom  we  called  the  Percipi- 
ent and  the  Agent)  was  in  some  state 
other  than  that  of  normal  waking  con- 
sciousness—  that  is  to  say,  was  either 
asleep,  or  entranced,  or  in  circumstances 
of  excitement  or  peril.  A  third  great 
class  remained  to  be  considered — that, 
namely,  where  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  in  a  state  to  some  extent  ab- 
normal. 

Cases  where  two  persons,  between 
whom  the  supposed  rapport  exists,  are 
dying  at  a  distance  from  each  other  at  the 
same  time,  must  of  course  be  extremely 
rare  ;  but  the  effect  of  severe  illness  in 
producing  or  heightening  the  sensibility 
to  an  impression  of  a  distant  catastrophe 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  account, 
lately  contributed  to  Knowledge  of 
December  2d,  1882,  by  Mr.  J,  Sinclair  : 

"A  friend  of  mine  (Dr.  Goodall  Jones  of 
Liverpool),  related  to  me  the  following  account 
of  a  case  of  premonition.*  The  names  and 
dates  Dr.  Jones  will  give,  if  required.  He 
called  on  a  female  patient  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  ;  her  husband  met  him  at 
the  door,  and  said  he  was  about  to  come  for 
him,  as  the  patient  was  worse  and  delirious. 
On  going  upstairs,  the  doctor  found  the  poor 
woman  in  a  very  excited  state,  asserting  that 
her  brother  (a  Liverpool  pilot)  was  drowning 
in  the  river  ;  '  which,'  said  her  husband,  '  is 
impossible,  as  he  is  out  at  sea,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge.'  The  doctor  did  what  he 
could  to  soothe  his  patient,  and  left,  convinced 
that  it  was  a  case  of  ordinary  delirium.  But  in 
the  next  morning's  paper  he  read  with  surprise 
the  account  of  the  pilot's  death  by  drowning  in 
the  river  on  the  previous  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock." 


*  The  word  "  premonition"  is  inaccurate, 
the  event  recounted  being  simply  one  of  sim- 
ultaneous impression.  We  have  received  con- 
firmation of  this  narrative  from  Dr  Goodall 
Jones  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  husband,  who  is  a 
sailor,  returns  from  sea,  we  hope  to  receive 
from  him  and  his  wife  that  direct  testimony 
which  vve  make  a  rule  of  obtaining  in  every 
case  where  any  living  person  is  concerned. 


Cases  again  where  it  is  asserted  that 
two  persons,  both  entranced  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  together  in  the  spirit, 
as  in  Svvedenborg's  accounts  of  spiritual 
converse  with  persons  apparently  asleep, 
have  lacked  the  corroboration  necessary 
for  sound  evidence.  But  transferrences 
of  impression  of  the  nature  of  simulta- 
neous dreams  are  by  no  means  rare, 
and  are  easily  estaolished.  An  intimate 
friend  has  sent  us  a  singular  case  (un- 
fortunately too  long  for  insertion  here) 
where  a  strong  nocturnal  impression  was 
reproduced  even  in  a  quadruple  form, 
the  four  persons  concerned  being  at  the 
time  in  four  different  countries  of 
Europe.  And  a  paper  on  "  Thought- 
reading"  in  Macmillan  s  Magazine  for 
October,  1882,  contained  another  excel- 
lent instance.  The  writer,  Miss  Mason, 
of  whose  punctilious  care  and  observa- 
tion we  have  had  personal  experience, 
was  suffering  from  the  excitement  of 
painful  sympathy  with  certain  events 
actually  in  course  of  occurrence  ;  and 
the  vivid  natural  imagery  in  which  her 
trouble  was  represented  during  a  night 
of  disturbed  sleep,  imagery  drawn  from 
a  unique  spot  known  to  her  and  totally 
unknown  to  her  maid,  who  was  sleeping 
on  another  floor,  was  reflected  in  that 
maid's  dreams  with  startling  accuracy. 

Commoner  still  are  the  cases  of 
double  abnormality,  where  the  transfer- 
ence of  impression  is  to  a  sleeping 
Percipient  from  an  Agent  who  is  in  some 
state  of  waking  excitement.  Such  ex- 
cited states,  when  below  a  certain  stage 
of  momentousness,  seem  to  find  in  sleep 
a  specially  favorable  condition  for  com- 
munication ;  and  indeed,  putting  aside 
cases  where  mesmeric  influence  plays 
some  part,  the  very  slightest  sort  of 
events  seem  rarely  or  never  to  impress 
a  distant  mind  except  in  dream.  Owing 
to  their  very  triviality,  many  of  these  ex- 
periences are  doubtless  lost  ;  and  this 
circumstance  so  far  helps  to  perpetuate 
the  unscientific  view,  which  looks  on 
transferred  impressions  as  necessarily 
bound  up  with  some  solemn  message  or 
strange  catastrophe.  As  an  example  of 
the  trivial  type,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
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ing  narrative,  which  we  received  from 
Mr.  A.  B.  McDougall,  scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  : 

"  On  the  night  of  January  loth,  1882,  I  was 
sleeping  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Manches- 
ter in  the  house  of  a  friend,  into  which 
house  several  rats  had  been  driven  by  the  ex- 
cessive cold.  I  knew  nothing  about  these 
rats,  but  during  the  night  I  was  waked  by  feel- 
ing an  unpleasantly  cold  something  slithering 
down  mj'  right  leg.  I  immediately  struck  a 
light  and  flung  off  the  bedclothes,  and  saw  a 
rat  run  out  of  my  bed  under  the  fireplace.  I 
told  my  friend  the  next  morning,  but  he  tried 
to  persuade  me  I  had  been  dreaming.  How- 
ever, a  few  days  afterward  a  rat  was  caught  in 
my  room.  On  the  morning  of  January  nth,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  staying  in 
my  own  home  on  the  south  coast,  and  to  be 
occupying  my  room,  came  down  to  breakfast, 
and  recounted  a  marvellous  dream,  in  which  a 
rat  appeared  to  be  eating  off  the  extremities  of 
my  unfortunate  self.  My  family  laughed  the 
matter  off.  However,  on  the  13th,  a  letter 
was  received  from  me  giving  an  account  of  my 
unpleasant  meeting  with  the  rat  and  its  subse- 
quent capture.  Then  every  one  present  re- 
membered the  dream  my  cousin  had  told  cer- 
tainly fifty-eight  hours  before,  as  having  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  January  loth.  My  mother 
wrote  me  an  account  of  the  dream,  ending  up 

with  the  remark,  '  We  always  said was   a 

witch  ;  she  always  knew  about  everything  al- 
most before  it  took  place.'  " 

The  heightening  effect  of  sleep  on 
the  Percipient's  impressibility,  suggested 
by  the  triviality  of  such  an  incident  as 
this,  is  more  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  transferred  impression  of 
graver  matters  seems  sometimes  to  have 
to  wait  for  the  sleeping  state,  in  order  to 
cross   the    threshold    of   consciousness. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  where  an 
accident  to  an  absent  friend  is  dreamed 
of  on  the  following  night  ;  as  though  the 
image,  flashed,  perhaps,  at  the  moment 
from  biain  to  brain,  had  needed  sleep 
and  darkness  for  its  development. 

Sleep,  again,  seems  the  only  condition 
in  which  impressions  of  excitement  of  a 
happy  kind  are  transferred,  which  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
superior  vividness  of  pains  over  pleas- 
ures. We  are  at  any  rate  acquainted 
with  no  instance  of  a  waking  impression 
to  parallel  the  account  of  a  dream  (for 
which  we  have  the  testimony  both  of  the 
dreamer,  Mr.  A.  Sparrow,  of  Derwent 
Square,  Liverpool,  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  related  the  dream  on  the 
morning  after  its  occurrence;,  announc- 
ing, many  hours  before  their  arrival  by 


post,  the  details  of  a  friend's  most  unex- 
pected marriage-engagement.  Of  the 
far  commoner  transferrence  to  a  sleeping 
Percipient  of  the  impression  of  a  distress- 
ing accident,  we  have  many  instances  ; 
and  many  more  still  of  the  apparition 
of  a  dying  person  perceived  by  a  distant 
mind  in  dream  or  vision.  Cases  of  trans- 
ferrence where  the  Agent  is  in  this  most 
momentous  of  all  conditions,  seem,  how- 
ever, to  differ,  as  a  class,  from  the  less 
momentous  cases,  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  them  where  the  Percipient  is 
asleep,  large  as  it  is,  is  disproportion- 
ately exceeded  by  the  number  where  the 
Percipient  is  in  a  state  of  normal  waking 
consciousness.  We  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  these  last  classes. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  F.  Elrington,  Vicar 
of  Lower  Brixham,  a  friend  of  one  of 
us,  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  in  his  parish  was  de- 
scribed hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
news  confirming  the  fears  which  it  oc- 
casioned ;  and  he  certifies  to  the  good 
character  of  the  witnesses. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1881,  Mrs.  Barnes,  of 
Brixham,  Devonshire,  whose  husband  was  at 
sea,  dreamt  that  his  fishing-vessel  was  run  into 
by  a  steamer.  Their  boy  was  with  him,  and  she 
called  out  in  her  dream,  "  Save  the  boy  !"  At 
this  moment  another  son  sleeping  in  the  next 
room  rushed  into  hers,  crying  out,  "  Where's 
father?"  She  asked  what  he  meant,  when  he 
said  he  had  distinctly  heard  his  father  come  up- 
stairs and  kick  with  his  heavy  boots  against  the 
door,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he 
returned  from  sea.  The  boy's  statement  and 
her  own  dream  so  alarmed  the  woman  that 
early  next  morning  she  told  Mrs.  Strong  and 
other  neighbors  of  her  fears.  News  afterward 
came  that  her  husband's  vessel  had  been  run 
into  by  a  steamer,  and  that  he  and  the  boy 
were  drowned. 

Mrs.  Povvles,  of  Wadhurst,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E.,  who  is  personally  known 
to  one  of  us,  sends  us  the  following 
narrative  : 

"  I  am  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  a  very  curi- 
ous dream  which  my  late  husband,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Holden,  dreamt  about  a  brother  of  his. 
Dr.  Ralph  Holden,  who  was  at  that  lime  trav- 
elling in  the  interior  of  Africa.  One  morning 
in  June  or  July,  1861,  my  husband  woke  me 
with  the  announcement,  '  Ralph  is  dead.'  I 
said,'  You  must  be  dreaming.'  '  No,  I  am  not 
dreaming  now,  but  I  dreamt  twice  over  that  I 
saw  Ralph  lying  on  the  ground,  supported  by 
a  man.  He  was  lying  under  a  large  tree,  and 
he  was  either  dead  or  dying.'  In  December 
came  the  news  that  Dr.  Holden  was  dead  ;  and 
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from  a  Mr.  Green,  who  had  been  exploring  in 
the  same  region, they  learned  'that  he  must  have 
died  about  the  time  when  his  brother  dreamt 
about  him,  and  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
faithful  native  servant,  h'ingunder  a  large  tree, 
where  he  was  afterward  buried.'  The  Holden 
family  have  a  sketch  which  Mr.  Green  took  on 
the  spot  of  the  tree  and  its  surroundings,  and 
on  seeing  it  my  husband  said,  '  Yes,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  place  where  I  saw  Ralph  in  my  dream, 
dying  or  dead.'  " 

The  next  account  is  from  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Ireland,  of  long-standing  re- 
pute both  as  a  doctor  and  as  an  anti- 
quary, and  whom  we  will  call  A.  His 
wish  that  his  name  should  not  be  pub- 
lished is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
actors  whom  his  narrative  discredits  is 
still  living. 

One  Monday  night  in  December,  1836,  he 
had  the  following  dream,  or  as  he  would  prefer 
to  call  it,  revelation.  He  found  himself  sud- 
denly at  the  gate  of  Major  N.  M.'s  avenue, 
many  miles  from  his  home.  Close  to  him  were  a 
group  of  persons,  one  of  them  a  woman  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  the  rest  men,  four  of  whom 
were  tenants  of  his  own,  while  the  others  were 
unknown  to  him.  Some  of  the  strangers  seem- 
ed to  be  murderously  assaulting  H.  W.,  one  of 
his  tenants,  and  he  interfered.  "  I  struck  vio- 
lently at  the  man  on  my  left,  and  then  with 
greater  violence  at  the  man's  face  to  my  right. 
Finding  to  my  surprise  that  I  did  not  knock 
down  either,  I  struck  again  and  again,  with  all 
the  violence  of  a  man  frenzied  at  the  sight  of  my 
poor  friend's  murder.  To  my  great  amazement 
I  saw  that  my  arms,  although  visible  to  my 
eye,  were  without  substance  ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  men  I  struck  at  and  my  own  came  close 
together  after  each  blow  through  the  shadowy 
arms  I  struck  with.  My  blows  were  delivered 
with  more  extreme  violence  that  I  think  I  ever 
exerted  ;  but  I  became  painfully  convinced  of 
my  incompetency.  I  have  no  consciousness  of 
what  happened,  after  this  feeling  of  unsubstan- 
tiality  came  upon  me."  Next  morning  A.  ex- 
perienced tiie  stiffness  and  soreness  of  violent 
bodily  exercise,  and  was  informed  by  his  wife 
thai;  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  had  much 
alarmed  her  by  striking  out  again  and  again 
with  his  arms  in  a  terrific  manner,  "  as  if  fight- 
ing for  his  life."  He  in  turn  informed  her  of 
his  dream,  and  begged  her  to  remember  the 
names  of  those  actors  in  it  who  were  known  to 
him.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Wednesday,  A.  received  a  letter  from  his  agent 
who  resided  in  the  town  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
dream,  informing  him  that  his  tenant,  H.  W., 
had  been  found  on  Tuesday  morning  at  Major 
N.  M.'s  gate,  speechless  and  apparently  dying 
from  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  murderers.  That  night  A.  start- 
ed for  the  town,  and  arrived  there  on  Thursday 
morning.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  magis- 
trates he  met  the  senior  magistrate  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  requested  him  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  men  whom, 


besides  H.  W.,  he  had  recognized  in  his  dream, 
and  to  have  them  examined  separately.  This 
was  at  once  done.  The  three  men  gave  identi- 
cal accounts  of  the  occurrence,  and  all  named 
the  woman  who  was  with  them  ;  she  was  then 
arrested,  and  gave  precisely  similar  testimony. 
They  said  that  between  eleven  and  twelve  on 
the  Monday  night  they  had  been  walking  home- 
ward all  together  along  the  road,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  three  strangers,  two  of  whom 
savagely  assaulted  H.  W.,  while  the  other  pre- 
vented his  friends  from  interfering.  H.  W.  did 
not  die,  but  was  never  the  same  man  after- 
ward ;  he  subsequently  emigrated.  Of  the 
other  parties  concerned,  the  only  survivor  (ex- 
cept A.  himself)  gave  an  account  of  the  occur- 
rence to  the  archdeacon  of  the  district  in  No- 
vember, 1 88 1,  but  varied  from  the  true  facts  in 
stating  that  he  had  taken  the  wounded  man 
home  in  his  cart.  Had  this  been  the  case  he 
would,  of  course,  have  been  called  on  for  his 
testimony  at  once. 

The  following  narrative  we  have  from 
three  independent  sources,  viz.  (i) 
Letter  from  Mr.  John  C.  Strefford, 
39  Mount  Street,  Welshpool,  son  pf  the 
superintendent  of  police,  whose  dream 
is  recorded,  and  who  is  now  dead  ;  (2) 
Verbal  account  taken  down  from  Miss 
Phillips  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  ; 
(3)  Letter  from  the  Reverend  J.  E.  Hill, 
Vicar  of  Welshpool.  All  the  accounts 
are  practically  identical,  the  only  dis- 
crepancy being  as  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  girl  was  imprisoned.  We 
abridge  as  follows  ; 

About  1 871,  Miss  Phillips,  of  Church  Street, 
Welshpool,  had  a  deaf-and-du.Tib  maid.  This 
girl  fell  ill  and  needed  change  oi  ulr,  and  Miss 
Phillips  proposed  to  send  her  to  her  bi'Pther  for 
three  weeks.  The  girl  was  very  unwiir-.jrig  to 
go,  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  a  TucLSday, 
she  handed  over  a  tray  which  she  was  carr}"i'ig 
upstairs  to  another  servant,  and  was  not  s^^^^ 
afterward.  Miss  Phillips  and  her  friends  iP 
great  alarm  searched  the  house  all  over,  inclufl- 
ing  the  cellar  in  which  the  girl  was  afterward 
found.  On  the  following  Friday  (or  possibly 
the  Wednesday)  morning,  the  superintendent 
of  police,  Strefford,  called  and  said  that^he_had 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  she  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  search.  Miss  Phillips  consented,  and 
Strefford,  who  had  never  been  in  the  house  be- 
fore, walked  straight  to  the  door  of  the  cellar 
stairs  and  went  down.  In  th^  cellar  they  found 
the  girl  jammed  fast  in  an  open  flue  directly 
beneath  the  fireplace  in  the  room  above,  the 
ashes  of  which  it  was  meant  to  receive.  The 
opening  from  the  flue  to  the  cellar  was  not 
above  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  girl  had 
drawn  some  carpeting  after  her  so  as  to  conceal 
her  legs.  They  had  to  get  bricklayer's  tools 
and- dig  down  the  bricks  before  they  could  get 
her  out. 

Now  as  to  the  cause  of  Strefford's  assurance 
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that  he  would  find  her  there.  "  My  father," 
says  Mr.  John  C.  Strefford,  "  awoke  my  mother 
in  the  middle, of  the  night  and  said,  '  I  know 
where  that  poor  girl  is.  She  is  up  a  chimney 
in  the  cellar  belonging  to  the  house  which  she 
lives  in.'  "  He  could  not  rest  after  this  ;  got 
up  at  five  o'clock,  went  to  the  house,  and  found 
the  girl,  as  above  narrated. 

Since  our  arrangement  of  topics  has 
thus  brought  us  round  at  the  end  to 
what  we  started  from,  sleep  or  vision  on 
the  part  of  the  Percipient,  and  since  no 
department  of  our  subject  has  been  the 
field  of  more  folly  and  superstition  than 
this  realm  of  dreamland,  we  may  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  stating  what 
kinds  of  dream  we  think  deserving  of 
notice.  Dreams  form,  no  doubt,  the  most 
assailable  part  of  our  evidence.  They  are 
placed  almost  in  a  separate  category  by 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  lowest 
physical,  as  well  as  the  highest  psychical, 
operations.  The  grotesque  medley 
which  constantly  throng  through  the  gate 
of  ivory  thrust  into  discredit  our  rarer 
visitants  through  the  gate  of  horn.  For 
our  purposes,  then,  the  dreams  must 
have  been  noted  down,  or  communi- 
cated to  others,  directly  after  their  oc- 
currence. If  concerned  with  grave 
events,  those  events  must  be  not  of  a 
chronic  but  of  a  critical  kind,  such  as 
sudden  danger  or  actual  death.  If  con- 
cerned with  trivial  events,  those  events 
must  be  in  some  way  bizarre  or  unex- 
pected, not  such  every-day  occurrences 
as  a  visit  from  a  friend  or  the  arrival  of 
a  present.  To  all  dreams,  however, 
one  ojection  may  be  taken  which  has 
plausibility  enough  to  be  worth  a  minute's 
consideration.  It  is  said  that  millions 
of  people  are  dreaming  every  night,  and 
that  it  might  be  expected,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  some  few  out 
of  so  vast  a  multitude  of  dreams  would 
"  turnout  true."  But,  in  the  first  place, 
an  extremely  sm  all  percentage  of  this  mul- 
titude of  dreams  contain  as  their  single 
or  culminating  point  the  definite  sight  of 
some  one  else  in  unusual  or  exciting 
circumstances.  There  are  few  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  we  are  the  heroes 
of  our  own  dreams,  and  where  a  single 
strong  impression  survives  the  moment 
of  waking,  an  occurrence  which  in  itself 
is  comparatively  infrequent,  the  impres- 
sion is  far  more  often  than  not  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  ourselves  are 
central.     And,   in  the  second  place,   a 


dream  which  leaves  on  the  mind  a  sense 
of  interest  or  of  disturbance,  extending 
far  into  waking  hours,  is  with  most  of  us  a 
decidedly  rare  event,  and  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  event  even  with  those  to 
whom  it  occurs  oftenest,  if  the  number 
of  their  dreams  be  completely  realized. 
The  very  fact  of  a  dream  being  special- 
ly remembered  and  noted  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  its  having  been  exceptional. 
Far  rarer,  of  course,  are  the  cases  where 
these  two  rare  characteristics  are  com- 
bined, and  where  a  vivid  impression  of 
another  person  in  unusual  or  exciting 
circumstances,  having  been  first  pro- 
duced in  a  dream,  survives  as  a  haunt- 
ing and  disturbing  influence.  If  the 
dreams  of  a  single  night  in  England 
could  be  counted,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  so  large  a  proportion  as  one  in 
a  million  would  be  of  this  character. 
And  when  this  immensely  reduced 
number  of  dreams  is  considered,  the 
number  of  occurrences,  coincidently 
with  the  dream,  of  the  identical  event 
dreamed  of,  so  far  from  exemplifying 
the  law  of  chances,  would  be  found  to 
set  it  completely  at  defiance.  If  it  be 
still  objected  that  this  argument  at  any 
rate  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  coinci- 
dence where  the  event  or  scene  is  not  of 
an  unusual  or  exciting  kind,  and  is  re- 
membered sufficiently  to  be  noted  with- 
out the  production  of  any  haunting  im- 
pression, the  reply  is  obvious.  Of 
ordinary  and  unexciting  events  and 
scenes  the  number  possible  to  imagina- 
tion is  practically  infinite  ;  the  trivial 
details  of  circumstances  which  any 
single  person  can  in  imagination  connect 
with  the  various  persons  of  his  acquaint- 
ance so  clearly  outnumber  the  remem- 
bered dreams  of  his  whole  lifetime,  as 
to  put  the  coincidence  of  dream  and 
reality  again  completely  outside  the  law 
of  chances. 

To  return  now  from  this  brief  digres- 
sion, our  scheme  of  classification,  as 
above  sketched,  is  tolerably  obvious  ; 
but  in  looking  back  on  the  topics  which 
have  been  passed  in  review,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  logical  limits  originally 
proposed,  and  which  would  confine  the 
phenomena  to  those  presenting  a  distinct 
analogy  to  Thought-transferrence,  have 
been  overstepped  at  many  points.  At- 
tention has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
difference  between  the  cases  where  the 
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actual  impression  [in  A's  mind  is  simul- 
taneously reproduced  in  B's,  and  those 
where  the  impression  produced  in  B's 
mind  is  that  of  A's  personality  rather 
than  of  his  ideas.  We  described  this 
more  general  impact  of  mind  on  mind 
(if  such  it  be)  as  a  vivification  of  some 
previously  existing  rapport^  and  it  is  to 
this  head  that  we  must  refer  many  cases 
of  apparition  at  death  and  of  so-called 
clairvoyance.  Even  this  category,  how- 
ever, is  not  wide  enough  to  cover  all 
cases  of  the  impression,  at  a  distance, 
of  one  personality  on  another.  We 
have  several  instances  of  the  following 
type.  The  two  Percipients  are  person- 
ally known  to  one  of  us,  and  are  above 
suspicion  ;  the  reason  for  suppressing 
their  names  is  that  ihey  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  persons  whose  prejudices  or 
susceptibilities  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider. Mr.  M.'s  account,  which  was 
written  down  soon  after  the  occurrence, 
has  been  slightly  condensed. 

"On  Thursday  the  5th  of  September,  1867, 
about  the  hour  of  10.45  A.M.,  on  entering  my 
office,  I  found  my  clerk  in  conversation  w^ith 
the  porter,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  standmg  at 
the  clerk's  back.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
asking  Mr.  H.  what  had  brought  him  in  so 
early  (he  worked  in  the  same  room  as  myself, 
but  was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  till  about 
mid-day,)  when  my  clerk  began  questioning  me 
about  a  telegram  which  had  missed  me.  The 
conversation  lasted  some  minutes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  porter  gave  me  a  letter  which 
explained  by  whom  the  telegram  had  been  sent. 
During  this  scene  Mr.  R.,  from  an  office  up- 
stairs, came  in  and  listened  to  what  was  going 
on.  On  opening  the  letter,  I  immediately 
made  known  its  purport,  and  looked  Mr.  H. 
full  in  the  face  as  I  spoke.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  melancholy  look  he  had,  and  observed 
that  he  was  without  his  necktie.  At  this  junc- 
ture Mr.  R.  and  the  porter  left  the  room.  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  H.,  saying,  '  Well,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  You  look  so  sour.'  He 
made  no  answer,  but  continued  looking  fixedly 
at  me.  I  took  up  an  inclosure  which  had  ac- 
companied the  letter,  and  read  it  through,  still 
seeing  Mr.  H.  standing  opposite  to  me  at  the 
corner  of  the  table.  As  I  laid  the  papers  down, 
my  "clerk  said,  '  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  come 
from  Mr.  H. '  No  sooner  had  he  pronounced  the 
name  than  Mr.  H.  disappeared  in  a  second.  I 
was  for  a  time  quite  dumbfounded,  which  aston- 
ished my  clerk,  who  (it  now  turned  out)  had  not 
seen  Mr.  H.,  and  absolutely  denied  that  he  had 
been  in  the  office  that  morning.  The  purport 
of  the  letter  from  Mr.  H.,  which  my  clerk 
gave  me,  and  which  had  been  written  on  the 
previous  day,  was  that,  feeling  unwell,  he 
should  not  come  to  the  office  that  Thursday, 
but  requested  me  to  foward  his  letters  to  him 
at   his  house.     The  next  day  (Friday),  about 


noon,  Mr.  H.  entered  the  office  ;  and  when  I  ask- 
ed him  where  he  was  on  the  Thursday  about  10. 
45,  he  replied  that  he  had  just  finished  breakfast 
was  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  and  had  never 
left  his  house  during  the  day.  I  felt  shy  of 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Mr.  R.,  but  on  the 
Monday  following  I  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  him  if  he  remembered  looking  in  on 
Thursday  morning.  '  Perfectly,'  he  replied  ; 
'  you  were  having  a  long  confab  with  your 
clerk  about  a  telegram,  which  you  subsequently 
discovered  came  from  Mr.  C  On  my  asking 
him  if  he  remembered  who  were  present,  he 
answered,  'The  clerk,  the  porter,  you  and  H.' 
on  my  asking  him  further,  he  said,  '  He  was 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  table  opposite  you. 
I  addressed  him,  but  he  made  no  reply,  only 
took  up  a  book  and  began  reading.  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  him,  as  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  his  being  at  the  office  so  early, 
and  the  next  his  melancholy  look,  so  different 
from  his  usual  manner  ;  but  that  I  attributed  to 
his  being  annoyed  about  the  discussion  going  on. 
I  left  him  standing  in  the  same  position  when  I 
went  out,  followed  by  the  porter.'  On  my 
making  known  to  Mr.  R.  that  Mr.  H.  was 
fourteen  miles  off  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  grew 
quite  indignant  at  my  doubting  the  evidence  of 
his  eyesight,  and  insisted  on  the  porter  being 
called  up  and  interrogated.  The  porter,  like 
the  clerk,  had  not  seen  the  figure." 

Mr.  R.  (whose  testimony  is  of  course  all- 
important,  as  precluding  the  hypothesis  of 
subjective  hallucination,  which  Mr.  M.'s  expe- 
rience might  otherwise  have  fairly  suggested), 
has  supplied  us  with  independent  and  pre- 
cise corroboration  of  these  facts,  so  far  as  he 
was  a  party  to  them — the  one  insignificant 
difference  being  that  he  sa3's  he  did  not  speak 
to  Mr.  H.,  but  "gesticulated  in  fun  to  him, 
pointing  to  Mr,  M.  and  the  clerk,  who  were 
having  an  altercation  about  a  telegram  ;  but 
my  fun  did  not  seem  at  all  catching,  Mr.  H. 
apparently  not  being  inclined,  as  he  often  was, 
to  make  fun  out  of  surrounding  circum- 
astnces." 

A  case  like  this  clearly  cannot  well  be 
brought  under  the  head  either  of 
Thought-transference  or  of  exaltation 
of  rapport.  The  latter  seems  excluded  by 
the  trivial  and  meaningless  nature  of  the 
occurrence  ;  while  the  prolonged  dura- 
tion of  the  apparition  negatives  any 
basis  for  it  that  we  might  seek  to  find  in 
some  casual  and  unheeded  image  of  the 
office  in  London,  which  may  have  flitted 
through  Mr.  H.'s  mind  as  he  sat  at 
home.  So,- again,  there  is  strong  testi- 
mony that  clairvoyants  have  witnessed 
and  described  triv'al  incidents  in  which 
they  had  no  special  interest,  and  even 
scenes  in  which  the  actors,  though* 
actual  persons,  were  complete  strangers 
to  them  ;  and  such  cases  seem  properly 
assimilated  to  those  where  they  describe 
mere  places    and  objects,    the  idea  of 
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which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  im- 
pressed on  them  by  any  personality  at  all. 
Once  more,  apparitions  at  death,  though 
the  fact  of  death  sufficiently  implies  ex- 
citement or  disturbance  in  one  mind,  have 
often  been  witnessed,  not  only  by  rela- 
tives or  friends,  in  a  normal  state  but 
interested  in  the  event — a  case  before 
considered  —  but  by  other  observers 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  dis- 
interested observer  has  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  person  for  whom  the  appear- 
ance may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
specially  intended,  as  in  the  now  classi- 
cal case  of  the  apparition  of  Lieutenant 
Wynyard's  brother.  In  other  cases 
there  is  not  even  this  apparent  link,  as 
where  a  vision  or  apparition  announces 
the  death  of  a  perfect  stranger  to  some 
one  who  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  visitation.  Clearly  then,  the 
analogyy  of  Thought  -  transferrence, 
which  seemed  to  offer  such  a  conven- 
ient logical  start,  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far.  Our  phenomena  break  through 
any  attempt  to  group  them  under  heads 
of  transferred  impression  ;  and  we  vent- 
ure to  introduce  the  words  ielcesthesia 
and  telepathy  to  cover  all  cases  of  im- 
pression received  at  a  distance  without 
the  normal  operation  of  the  recognized 
sense  organs.  These  general  terms 
may,  we  think,  be  found  of  permanent 
service  ;  but  as  regards  what  is  for  the 
present  included  under  them,  we  must 
limit  and  arrange  our  material  rather 
with  an  eye  to  convenience,  than 
with  any  belief  that  our  classification 
will  ultimately  prove  a  fundamental  one. 
No  true  demarcation,  in  fact,  can  as  yet 
be  made  between  one  class  of  these  ex- 
periences and  another ;  we  need  the 
record  of  as  many  and  as  diverse 
phenomena  as  we  can  get,  if  we  are  to 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  any  one  of  them. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  practi- 
cal moral  which  we  desire,  in  the 
present  papers,  to  enforce  on  as  wide  a 
circle  as  possible — namely,  that  what  is 
really  needed  is  a  far  larger  supply  of 
first-hand  and  well-attested  facts.  We 
have  spoken  with  some  assurance  of  the 
supply  already  amassed.  But  in  a 
matter  so  anomalous,  a  number  of  direct 
and  independent  attestations,  which 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  elsewhere, 
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is  indispensable  for  getting  the  scientific 
reality  of  the  evidence  into  men's  minds 
at  all — for  teaching  them  that  that 
evidence  is  no  shifting  shadow,  which  it 
may  be  left  to  individual  taste  or  tem- 
perament to  interpret,  but  more  resem- 
bles a  solid  mass  seen  in  twilight,  which 
men  may  indeed  avoid  stumbling  over, 
but  only  by  resolutely  walking  away 
from  it.  And  when  the  savant  thus 
deserts  the  field,  the  ordinary  man 
needs  to  have  the  nature  and  true 
amount  of  the  testimony  far  more 
directly  brought  home  to  him,  than  is 
necessary  in  realms  already  mastered  by 
specialists  to  whose  dicta  he  may  defer. 
Failing  this  direct  contact  with  the  facts, 
the  vaguely  fascinated  regard  of  the  or- 
dinary public  is,  for  all  scientific  pur- 
poses, as  futile  as  the  savafifs  deter- 
mined avoidance.  Knowledge  can  never 
grow  until  it  is  realized  that  the 
question,"  Do  you  believe  in  these 
things  ?"  is  puerile,  unless  it  has  been 
preceded  by  the  inquiry,  *'  What  do  you 
know  about  them  ?' ' 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  best  accounts 
that  we  have  received,  the  writers  have' 
allowed  us  to  publish  their  names.  This 
permission  greatly  increases  our  grati- 
tude to  our  correspondents — many  of 
whom  have,  moreover,  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  present  their  narra- 
tives in  a  complete  and  accurate  form. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  occasional  cases 
where  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  or  considera- 
tion foe  others,  renders  the  stipulation 
that  no  names  shall  be  published  natural 
and  right  ;  but  as  a  rule  such  a  stipula- 
tion only  makes  us  long  to  persuade  our 
informants  that,  if  they  would  but  unite 
in  disregarding  a  slight  risk  of  ridicule, 
the  risk  itself  would  altogether  disap- 
pear. For  few  persons  who  have  not 
actively  engaged  in  such  inquiries  as  we 
are  pursuing,  can  form  any  idea  how 
enormous  must  be  the  sum  of .  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  actually 
within  the  cognizance  of  persons  now 
living.  The  number  of  those  whom  our 
appeal  has  actually  reached  forms  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
even  of  a  single  country  ;  and  moreover 
much  of  our  best  evidence  has  been 
derived  from  the  limited  circle  of  our 
own  acquaintance.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  area  which 
51 
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our  inquiries  have  hitherto  swept  as  but 
a  corner  of  a  very  much  larger  field. 
There  may  probably  be  scores  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  could  amass  a  first- 
hand collection  of  narratives  quite  as 
good  as  our  own,  and  quite  distinct  from 
it.  The  commoner  difficulties  which 
the  collector  encounters  may  be  expected 
to  disappear,  as  it  becomes  better  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  scheme  into  which 
each  narrative  falls,  and  that  any  well- 
attested  fragment  of  evidence  may 
prove  of  unexpected  value.  At  present 
a  tone  of  mind  very  commonly  met  with 
(and  it  is  one  with  which  we  are  far 
from  altogether  quarrelling),  is  that  of  the 
man  who  prefaces  his  remarks  with  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  disbelief  in 
any  evidence  that  you  can  possibly  bring 
before  him,  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 
"  that  there  is  one  actual  fact  which  I 
can  tell  you,  for  it  occurred  to  myself.'^ 
Harder  still  to  deal  with,  are  those  who, 
while  firmly  convinced,  not  only  of  their 
own  particular  experience  of  the 
phenomena,  but  of  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  establishing  the  reality  of  such 
experience  in  general,  refuse  the  direct 
attestation  which  they  would  readily  give 
to  any  other  sort  of  fact  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  they  truly  believed  in,  and 
which  alone  can  insure  the  result  they 
profess  to  desire.  Taking  all  these 
people  into  consideration,  they  often 
seem  to  us  like  a  multitude  of  persons 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  dark,  who 
would  be  astonished,  if  the  sun  rose,  to 
see  their  own  overwhelming-  numbers. 
Meanwhile  we  are  greatly  at  their  mercy  ; 
with  them,  not  with  us,  rests  the 
possibility  of  giving  to  our  subject  the 
status  of  an  organized  science. 

For,  in  fact,  this  subject  is  at  present 
very  much  in  the  position  which  zoology 
and  botany  occupied  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  or  nosology  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  Aristotle  had  no  zoologi- 
cal gardens  or  methodical  treatises  to 
refer  to  :  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
the  fish-market,  to  hear  whatever  the 
sailors  could  tell,  and  look  at  whatever 
they  could  bring  him.  This  spirit  of 
omniverous  inquiry  no  doubt  exposed 
him  to  hearing  much  that  was  exag- 
gerated or  untrue  ;  but  plainly  the 
science  of  zoology  could  not  have  been 
upbuilt  without  it.  Diseases  afford  a  still 
more  striking  parallel  to  the  phenomena 


of  which  we  are  in  quest.  Men  of  science 
are  wont  to  make  it  an  objection  to  this 
quest  that  the  phenomena  cannot  be  re- 
produced under  our  own  conditions  or 
at  our  own  time.  The  looseness  of 
thought  here  exhibited  by  men  ordina- 
rily clear-headed  is  surely  a  striking 
example  of  the  prepotence  of  prejudice 
over  education.  Will  the  objectors 
assert  that  all  aberrations  of  function 
and  degenerations  of  tissue  are  reprodu- 
cible by  direct  experiment  ?  Can  phy- 
sicians secure  a  case  of  cancer  or 
Addison's  disease  by  any  previous 
arrangement  of  conditions  ?  Our  science 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  concerned 
with  phenomena  which  are  at  present  to 
a  large  extent  irreproducible  :  all  the 
sciences  of  life  are  still  within  that 
category,  and  all  sciences  whatever  were 
in  it  once. 

And  as  we  here  find  ourselves  fairly 
embarked  on  the  wide  sea  of  difficulties 
and  objections,  we  cannot  better  con- 
clude our  paper  than  by  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  some  of  those  which,  in  the  pur- 
suance of  our  task  thus  far,  we  have 
most  frequently  encountered.  We  be- 
gin, then,  by  protesting  against  the  dis- 
tinction, as  ordinarily  drawn,  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  lines  of 
inquiry.  If  we  analyze  the  common  idea 
of  a  legitimate  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be 
conceived  as  one  whose  line  of  departure 
is  in  demonstrable  continuity  with  pre- 
vious facts  and  theories,  the  establish- 
ment and  coherence  of  which  has  been 
the  result  of  specialized  skill  and  atten- 
tion. An  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  conceived  as  illegitimate,  when  its 
provisional  hypotheses  are  not  in  obvious 
continuity  with  established  conceptions  ; 
especially  if  it  depends  on  facts  which 
do  iiot  wait  for  the  expert,  or  admit  of 
being  bottled  for  his  inspection,  but  are 
Unexpectedly  witnessed  by  untrained 
persons,  and  liable  to  be  distorted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  preconceptions  or 
emotions  of  the  observers.  And  these 
assumptions  lead  easily  on  to  Faraday's 
famous  dictum  that  the  scientific  approach 
of  any  subject  presupposes  "  clear  ideas 
of  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible. ' ' 
So  naive  a  demand  for  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  unknown  would  alone  sug- 
gest the  fallacy  of  the  above  distinction 
of  subjects.  The  true  distinction  is,  in 
fact,  one  only  of  stage  and  degree.     No 
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science — scarcely  even  pure  mathemat- 
ics itself — has  attained  to  the  more 
advanced  stage  without  experiencing  the 
characteristic  drawbacks  of  the  earlier. 
And,  since  the  mode  of  collecting 
evidence  depends  on  the  stage,  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers  may  be  no  unfair 
modern  parallel  to  the  old  naturalists' 
visits  to  the  slaughter-house  and  the 
fish-market. 

But  this  erroneous  distinction  is  in 
reality  based  upon  an  error  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  Many  persons 
adopt  the  words  "  natural"  and  "  su- 
pernatural" to  express  a  distinction 
between  objects  of  inquiry  belonging  to 
the  physical  sciences  and  those  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  This  distinc- 
tion we  altogether  repudiate.  If  any  one 
considers  the  occurrences  for  which  we 
bring  evidence  to  be  supernatural,  it  is 
certainly  not  ourselves.  We  have  no 
idea  what  the  word  can  mean  in  such  a 
connection.  We  carry  our  whole  in- 
stinct of  scientific  solidarity  into  every 
detail  of  our  inquiry.  The  age  of 
transition  is  assuredly  near  its  close, 
which  has  permitted  even  eminent 
savants  to  picture  the  **  natural"  gover- 
nance of  the  universe  as  a  bond  to  be  oc- 
casionally snapped  by  some  power  which 
itself,  presumably,  has  no  "  nature." 
"  That  a  beloved  friend  in  the  moment 
of  his  dissolution,"  Humboldt  could  still 
say  sixty  years  ago,  "  may  gain  power 
over  the  elements,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  be  able  to  appear  to 
us,  would  be  perfectly  incomprehensible, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  half-defined  feeling 
in  our  hearts  that  it  may  be  so.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  very  earnest  desire 
might  give  strength  sufficient  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  Nature."  To  such 
language  we  find  a  double  objection. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  unable  to  base 
objective  conclusions  on  any  "  half- 
defined  feeling  in  our  own  hearts"  that 
the  universe  must  needs  be  such  as  we 
would  fain  have  it  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  sorts  of  events  to  which 
Humboldt  refers,  we  can  accept  no 
arbitrary  "  scientific  frontier"  between 
them  and  the  Nature  that  we  all  know. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  orderly  laws 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  these  facts,  how- 
ever remote  those  laws  may  be  from  our 
present  ken.     The   presumption   as  to 


our  intellectual  habits  and  attitudes, 
which  the  term  "  supernaturalism"  is 
meant  to  imply,  is  therefore  wholly  with- 
out foundation.  The  phenomena  ex- 
amined by  us  stand  on  the  same  ground 
as  any  other  phenomena  which  are 
widely  attested,  but  are  not  matters  of 
common  experience  ;  and  inquiry  into 
such  phenomena  must  not  be  obstructed 
by  any  question-begging  term.  Either 
they  are  facts,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not  facts,  that  must  be  proved  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  evidence, 
not  by  assertions  of  any  prescriptive  mo- 
nopoly in  the  natural.  If  they  are 
facts,  all  the  mystery  that  lies  behind 
them  lies  behind  every  other  fact  in  the 
universe.  Strip  off  this  wrongly- 
fathered  theory  of  the  "  supernatural," 
and  to  the  marvel  and  mystery  that  re- 
main we  can  apply  no  stronger  expres- 
sions than  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  the  commonest  phenomena  in  Nature 
by  those  who  have  known  Nature  best. 

We  do  not,  however,  expect  or  desire 
altogether  to  dispel  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  the  objects  of  our  research 
present  an  aspect  of  the  marvellous 
which  seems  in  some  sort  sui generis  ;  let 
us  consider  what  natural  basis  this  in- 
stinct possesses.  We  believe  that  the 
special  feeling  of  incredulous  surprise 
which  much  of  our  evidence  excites  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  three  character- 
istics. In  the  first  place,  the  phenom- 
ena have  very  little  obvious  connection 
with  those  of  sciences  already  estab- 
lished. In  the  second  place,  they  are 
often  of  an  emotional  and  startling 
character,  so  as  to  suggest  a  peculiar 
possibility  of  mistake ;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  subject-matter  is 
trivial,  then  their  intrusion  into  the 
common  routine  of  life  produces  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  which  is  equally  hostile 
to  just  consideration.  In  the  third 
place,  although  not  exactly  rare,  they 
are  diverse,  sporadic,  and  seemingly  so 
arbitrary  in  their  occurrence  that  past 
observation  suggests  no  clue  to  the  time, 
place,  or  manner  of  their  probable 
repetition.  No  other  phenomena  in 
Nature  have  united  these  three  charac- 
teristics in  so  high  a  degree.  The 
attraction  exercised  by  amber  on  straw 
was  an  isolated,  but  not  a  startling  fact. 
The  thunderclap  was  both  an  isolated 
and  a  startling  phenomenon  ;  but  it  was 
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perceived  often,  and  by  numbers  at 
once  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  could 
give  rise  to  superstition,  it  could  not  be 
met  by  incredulity.  Nor  could  erup- 
tions of  Etna  be  questioned,  though  they 
might  be  attributed  to  the  turnings  of 
TyphcEus  in  his  bed.  Again,  many 
optical  effects,  as  the  mirage  in  the 
desert,  have  seemed,  when  first  ob- 
served, at  once  disconnected  from 
science  as  then  known,  and  arbitrary  in 
their  times  of  occurrence.  The  reality 
of  such  phenomena  may  have  been  ques- 
tioned ;  but  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently intermixed  with  familiar  things 
to  arouse  party  feeling,  or  sufficiently 
exciting  to  suggest  error  of  testimony 
through  sensory  illusion  connected  with 
a  highly  emotional  state.  Such  in- 
stances may  perhaps  suggest  how  rare  in 
other  directions  is  the  union  of  all  those 
provocations  to  incredulity  which  our 
evidence  has  to  overmaster.  It  would 
be  easy,  however,  to  imagine  that  such  a 
union  might  have  appeared  in  the  case 
of  some  phenomenon  in  natural  history  ; 
and  that  phenomenon  would  then  have 
been  as  strenuously  disbelieved  in  as 
any  ghost.  Had  nature  given  us  an 
electric  whale  instead  of  an  electric  eel, 
and  had  a  whole  boat's  crew  of  medi- 
aeval harpooners  been  now  and  again 
struck  dead  by  the  shock,  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  story  that  their 
companions  told  of  the  encounter  ? 

These  inherent  embarrassments  of  our 
inquiry  are  of  course  specially  empha- 
sized by  its  appearance  in  the  world,  as 
a  scientific  study,  in  a  generation  whose 
ideal  of  such  study  is  formed  from  the 
most  developed  branches  of  science. 
But  its  position  is  yet  further  complicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  it  happens  to  com- 
bine in  itself  difficulties  of  conception 
and  treatment  peculiar  to  the  early 
stages  of  two  great  separate  branches — 
physics  and  natural  history.  In  the 
first  place,  like  physics,  it  is  presumably 
concerned  with  some  specialized  form 
of  energy  ;  but  this  form  of  energy  is 
at  present  too  indistinctly  realized,  and 
too  little  under  our  control,  to  ad» 
mit  of  being  correlated  with  the  ac- 
knowledged forms,  quantitatively  esti- 
mated, or  even  instructively  defined. 
In  discussing  our  phenomena  we  cannot 
avoid  the  terms  force  and  matter  ;  but 
we  recognize  all  the  time  that  the  con- 


nection between  them  and  the  manifes- 
tations of  force  and  matter  with  which 
science  is  already  familiar,  remains  as 
yet  almost  wholly  concealed.  Such 
speculations  as  can  now  be  framed  with 
regard  to  these  obscure  phenomena,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  the  earliest 
physical  conceptions  of  Thales  and 
Heraclitus,  except  in  the  higher  stand- 
ard of  scientific  proof  which  we  can  now 
propose  to  ourselves  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
And  the  very  existence  of  that  standard 
constitutes  a  difficulty  ;  the  twilight 
which  has,  in  every  department  of  the 
endless  domain  of  physics,  preceded  the 
illuminating  dawn  of  law,  is  here  made 
doubly  dark  and  dubious  by  the  ad- 
vanced daylight  of  scientific  conceptions 
from  which  we  peer  into  it.  In  the 
second  place,  like  natural  history  in  its 
early  stage,  our  inquiry  is  concerned 
with  a  variety  of  sensible  phenomena  as 
such — with  forms  or  sounds  simply  as 
they  strike  the  senses  of  those  who  come 
across  them  ;  and  the  isolation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  absence  of  any 
genuine  classification  even  of  the  most 
provisional  kind,  have  a  most  distinct 
influence  on  ihcu prima-facie  credibility, 
as  compared  with  new  phenomena  of 
the  older  sciences,  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  falling  at  once  under  familiar 
classes.  When  the  poisonous  lizard  is 
discovered  he  is  a  surprise  to  every  one. 
Nevertheless  he  is  both  an  animal  and  a 
lizard  ;  and  even  in  ages  before  his  order 
or  his  genus  was  known,  he  would  at 
least  have  found  the  category  of  quad- 
ruped open  to  receive  him.  But  in  our 
inquiry,  the  phenomena  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  find  in  men's  minds  a  niche  ready 
for  their  acceptance  even  as  the  most 
general  class.  In  their  scattered  inde- 
pendence they  have  to  fight  their  way, 
each  on  its  own  merits,  into  minds  which 
not  only  are  indisposed  to  welcome 
them,  but  are  even  unable,  without  a 
distinct  and  disagreeable  effort,  to  assign 
them  any  habitat  at  all. 

We  think  it  well,'  and  we  think  it 
enough,  that  the  foregoing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  belief  should  be  stated  and 
realized;  being  convinced  that,  if  the  evi- 
dence as  it  stands  he  also  realized,  the 
difficulties  will  be  rather  incentives  than 
obstacles  to  progress.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  objection,  not  properly 
affecting  grounds    of  belief,   which*  re- 
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quires  different  treatment  ;  and  which 
we  shall  here  only  notice  so  far  as  ^o 
make  it  explicit,  and  to  show  in  whose 
mouths,  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  lie.  It 
is  a  common  idea  that  the  recognized 
paths  of  labor,  along  which  steady  prog- 
ress is  being  made  and  may  still  be 
made  to  an  unpredictable  extent,  are  so 
various  and  abundant,  that  it  is  trifling 
to  desert  them  for  a  dubious  track,  where 
progress,  even  could  it  be  supposed 
possible,  would  present  no  apparent  rela- 
tion to  other  progress,  and  would  in  no 
way  react  on  the  general  advancement. 
But  this  vague  language,  answering  to 
what  is  commonly  but  a  vague  prejudice, 
turns  out  to  be  susceptible  of  two  very 
different  meanings.  Is  the  progress 
meant  that  of  human  happiness,  or  that 
of  human  knowledge  ?  Are  we  listening 
to  the  gospel  of  Positivism,  or  of 
Science  ?  The  Positivist,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  is  justified  in  considering 
the  practical  amelioration  of  human  con- 
ditions as  so  vast  an  aim,  and  the 
sciences  which  have  an  influence  in  that 
direction  as  so  well  recognized,  that  it  is 
culpable  to  aim  in  extending  mere  knowl- 
edge, as  such,  and  without  a  definite 
prospect  of  bringing  the  new  acquisi- 
tions into  relation  with  human  welfare. 
In  this  view,  we  say,  there  is,  primd- 
facie,  a  fair  ground  of  objection  ;  and 
we  specially  refrain  for  the  present  from 
vindicating  our  inquiries  from  the  charge 
of  irrelevance  to  human  welfare.  That 
vindication,  when  the  time  for  it  comes, 
we  are  confidently  prepared  to  under- 
take :  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to 
show  that  there  is  no  line  of  scientific 
inquiry  from  which  results  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
are  to  be  expected.  But  what  we  would 
here  point  out  is  that  the  Positivist' s 
view  is  one  which  in  other  connections 
our  scientific  opponents  are  the  first  to 
disclaim  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  allow 
them  to  take  advantage  of  its  prestige 
and  popularity  in  the  objections  which 
they  urge  against  us,  as  pursuers  of  a 
new  and  dubious  path.  Knowledge  as 
such,  knowledge  wherever  it  maj'  lead 
us,  knowledge  however  little  it  may  seem 
to  do  for  us — this  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  scientific  creed.  Men  of  science 
never  tire  of  pointing  out  in  what  un- 
likely ways  knowledge  which  once 
seemed  objectless  and  useless  has  been 


brought,  perhaps  after  centuries,  into 
vital  connection  with  human  affairs  ; 
and  a  naturalist  who  refused  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  of  objects  observed  by 
him  during  some  voyage  of  discovery, 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  see  how 
men  would  be  better  off  for  the  knowing 
of  them,  would  be  scouted  as  a  renegade. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  assuredly 
not  the  scientific  unimportance,  but  the 
vastness  and  obscurity  of  the  vistas 
opened  to  scientific  inquiry,  which  may 
naturally  lead  men  to  pause  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  search  so  infinite, 
through  realms  so  long  obscure — 

Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  ccelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 

"What  good  does  it  do?"  or  "What 
good  would  it  do,  if  it  were  true  ?' ' 
this,  always  the  unscientific  question 
par  excellence^  is  surely  the  merest  palter- 
ing here. 

The  reason  of  this  alien  note,  the 
reason  that  it  is  possible,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  treat  one  department  of  facts  in 
a  manner  so  opposed  to  recognized 
principles,  lies  really  in  the  unnoticed 
entrance  of  assumptions — in  a  gravita- 
tion to  an  ci/r/^/'/ standpoint,  natural  to 
all  of  us  when  not  buoyed  up  by  a  pres- 
sure of  facts  of  the  most  obvious  and 
palpable  sort.  Objectors  to  the  reality 
of  the  events,  unable  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  produce  evidence  that  they  did 
not,  and  driven  therefore  to  argue  that 
they  could  not  happen,  are  fain  to  find  a 
fulcrum  for  that  argument  in  some  quite 
gratuitous  hypothesis.  We  have  found 
this  spirit  of  assumption  taking  most 
Protean  forms.  For  example,  the 
gentlemen  who  commented  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  our  evidences  of 
Thought-reading,  argued  that  they 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  understanding 
on  which  all  human  intercourse  is 
carried  on.  The  argument  is,  of  course, 
one  large  assumption,  being  nothing  less 
than  this  :  If  it  were  the  case  that  ex- 
ceptional individuals  could  obtain  an  im- 
pression of  some  perfectly  simple  ob- 
ject, on  which  the  visualizing  power  of 
all  present  is  powerfully  concentrated, 
(a  condition  probably  never  once  real- 
ized m  the  world's  history  till  people 
lately  began  purposely  and  deliberately 
to    make    "  Thought-reading"    experi- 
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ments,)  it  would  have  to  be  equally  the 
case  that  any  one,  anywhere,  must  be 
able,  against  his  neighbor's  will,  to  read 
his  most  casual  or  abstract  thought. 
Because  a  marine  animal,  alleged  to  have 
been  dredged  up  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  does  not  swarm  in 
all  seas,  it  could  not  have  been  dredged 
up  at  all  !  As  to  the  sort  of  phenomena 
considered  in  the  present  paper,  the 
favorite  hypothesis  is  that  they  only  ap- 
pear to  people  of  nervous  temperament, 
or  emotionally  predisposed  to  believe  in 
them — an  idea  which  the  slightest  study 
of  the  evidence  would  at  once  dispel. 
This  same  idea  of  predisposition  sug- 
gested lately  to  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  a  remarkable  psycho-physiologi- 
cal argument,  in  which  the  leading  part 
was  played  by  a  still  more  singular 
assumption.  From  the  fact  that  prone- 
ness  to  certain  emotions,  of  which  fright 
or  awe  might  be  a  specimen,  may  safely 
be  connected  with  points  of  nervous 
organization  which  descend  from  father 
to  son,  it  was  tacitly  inferred  that  the 
unemotional  judgments,  expressed  in 
logical  propositions,  of  men  sitting  down 
"  in  a  cool  hour"  to  weigh  evidence, 
are  largely  determined  by  peculiarities 
of  nervous  tracks  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  ;  which  is  some- 
thing like  assuming  that,  being  all  the 
near  descendants  of  men  whose  brain- 
motions  were  associated  with  a  belief  in 
caloric  or  in  an  electric  fluid,  we  are 
born  with  a  predisposition  to  deny  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  or  electricity  a 
form  of  energy.  But  strangest  of  all  are 
the  assumptions  which  pervade  the 
ordinary  objections  to  the  phenomena  as 
senseless,  profitless,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
general  scheme  of  a  dignified  universe. 


Certain  alleged  facts,  it  seems,  are  not 
worth  inquiring  into,  because  their 
character  does  not  correspond  to  what, 
on  some  hypothesis  usually  involving  the 
"  supernatural,"  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. That  this  should  be  a  frequent 
line  of  thought  with  men  professing  en- 
lightened ideas,  curiously  reminds  us 
how  thin  at  present  our  varnish  of 
science  is,  how  few  generations  separate 
us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  how 
temptingly  near  us  still  is  the  « priori 
standpoint.  Few  of  us  can  get  for  a  mo- 
ment off  familiar  ground,  without  uncon- 
sciously betraying  our  descent  from  the 
men  who  muzzled  Roger  Bacon  and 
sent  Bruno  to  the  stake. 

But  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  contro- 
versy or  exposition  that  is  the  business 
of  the  hour,  but  the  collection,  the 
record,  and  the  assimilation,  of  actual 
facts.  And  the  invitation  to  aid  in  this 
business  should  not,  we  think,  be  an 
unwelcome  one.  We  certainly  hope  to 
see  our  inquiry  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
as  time  goes  on  ;  but  it  can  never  well 
be  in  a  more  interesting  state  than  at  the 
present  moment.  There  is  the  maxi- 
mum cf  stimulus  which  the  sense  of  a 
rising  cause,  of  an  onflowing  tide,  can 
give  ;  there  are  the  alluring  gleams  of 
dawning  order  ;  there  is  the  excitement 
of  a  time  when  individual  efforts,  how- 
ever humble,  may  contribute  in  a  sensi- 
ble measure  toward  the  establishment  of 
important  truth.  The  qualities  which 
the  research  needs,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  are  not  those  of  a  specially- 
endowed  minority  ;  they  are  not  so 
much  originality  and  profundity  as 
candor,  patience,  and  care. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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I.   THE  ACORN-GATHERER. 

Black  rooks,  yellow  oak  leaves,  and 
a  boy  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  His 
head  was  lying  on  a  bulging  root  close 
to  the  stem  :  his  feet  reached  to  a  small 
sack  or  bag  half  full  of  acorns.  In  his 
slumber    his     forehead    frowned — they 


were  fixed  lines,  like  the  grooves  in  the 
oak  bark.  There  was  nothing  else  in 
his  features  attractive  or  repellent  :  they 
were  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  a 
dozen  hedge  children.  The  set  angry 
frown  was  the  only  distinguishing  mark 
— like  the  dents  on  a  penny  made  by  a 
hobnail  boot,  by  which  it  can  be  known 
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from  twenty  otherwise  precisely  similar. 
His  clothes  were  little  better  than  sack- 
ing, but  clean,  tidy,  and  repaired.  Any 
one  would  have  said,  '  Poor  but  care- 
fully tended. '  A  kind  heart  might  have 
put  a  threepenny-bit  in  his  clenched 
little  fist,  and  sighed.  But  that  iron  set 
frown  on  the  young  brow  would  not  have 
unbent  even  for  the  silver.  Caw  ! 
Caw  ! 

The  happiest  creatures  in  the  world 
are  the  rooks  at  the  acorns.  It  is  not 
only  the  eating  of  them  but  the  finding  : 
the  fluttering  up  there  and  hopping  from 
branch  to  branch,  the  sidling  out  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bough,  and  the  in- 
ward chuckling  when  a  friend  lets  his 
acorn  drop  tip-tap  from  bough  to  bough. 
Amid  such  plenty  they  cannot  quarrel 
or  fight,  having  no  cause  of  battle,  but 
they  can  boast  of  success,  and  do  so  to 
the  loudest  of  their  voices.  He  who 
has  selected  a  choice  one  flies  with  it  as 
if  it  were  a  nugget  in  his  beak,  out  to 
some  open  spot  of  ground,  followed  by 
a  general  Caw  ! 

This  was  going  on  above  while  the 
boy  slept  below.  A  thrush  looked  out 
from  the  hedge,  and  among  the  short 
grass  there  was  still  the  hum  of  bees, 
constant  sun-worshippers  as  they  are. 
The  sunshine  gleamed  on  the  rooks' 
black  feathers  overhead,  and  on  the 
sward  sparkled,  from  hawkweed,  some 
lotus  and  yellow  weed,  as  from  a  faint 
ripple  of  water.  The  oak  was  near  a 
corner  formed  by  two  hedges,  and  in 
the  angle  was  a  narrow  thorny  gap. 
Presently  an  old  woman,  very  upright, 
came  through  this  gap  carrying  a  faggot 
on  her  shoulder  and  a  stout  ash  stick  in 
her  hand.  She  was  very  clean,  well 
dressed  for  a  laboring  woman,  hard  of 
feature,  but  superior  in  some  scarcely 
defined  way  to  most  of  her  class.  The 
upright  carriage  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  the  firm  mouth,  the  light  blue 
eyes  that  looked  everyone  straight  in 
the  face.  Possibly  these,  however,  had 
less  effect  than  her  conscious  righteous- 
ness. Her  religion  lifted  her  above  the 
rest,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  it  was 
perfectly  genuine.  That  hard  face  and 
cotton  gown  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake. 

When  she  had  got  through  the  gap  she 
put  the  faggot  down  in  it,  walked  a 
short  distance    out  into  the  field,   and 


came  back  toward  the  boy,  keeping 
him  between  her  and  the  corner.  Caw  ! 
said  the  rooks.  Caw  !  Caw  !  Thwack, 
thwack,  bang,  went  the  ash  stick  on  the 
sleeping  boy,  heavily  enough  to  have 
broken  his  bones.  Like  a  piece  of 
machinery  suddenly  let  loose,  without 
a  second  of  dubious  awakening  and 
without  a  cry  he  darted  straight  for 
the  gap  in  the  corner.  There  the  fag- 
got stopped  him,  and  before  he  could 
tear  i^  away  the  old  woman  had  him 
again,  thwack,  thwack,  and  one  last 
stinging  slash  across  his  legs  as  he 
doubled  past  her.  Quick  as  the  wind 
as  he  rushed  he  picked  up  the  bag  of 
acorns  and  pitched  it  into  the  mound, 
where  the  acorns  rolled  down  into  a 
pond  and  were  lost — a  good  round 
shilling's  worth.  Then  across  the  field, 
without  his  cap,  over  the  rising  ground, 
and  out  of  sight.  The  old  woman  made 
no  attempt  to  hold  him,  knowing  from 
previous  experience  that  it  was  useless, 
and  would  probably  result  in  her  own 
overthrow.  The  faggot,  brought  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  purpose, 
enabled  her,  you  see,  to  get  two  good 
chances  at  him.  A  wickeder  boy  never 
lived  :  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
reprobate.  He  was  her  grandson — at 
least  the  son  of  her  daughter,  for  he  was 
not  legitimate.  The  man  drank,  the 
girl  died  as  was  believed  of  sheer  starva- 
tion :  the  granny  kept  the  child,  and  he 
was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
old.  She  had  done  and  did  her  duty, 
as  she  understood  it.  A  prayer-meeting 
was  held  in  her  cfottage  twice  a  week, 
she  prayed  herself  aloud  among  them, 
she  was  a  leading  member  of  the  sect. 
Neither  example,  precept,  nor  the  rod 
could  change  that  boy's  heart.  In  time 
perhaps  she  got  to  beat  him  from  habit 
rather  than  from  any  particular  anger 
of  the  moment,  just  as  she  fetched 
water  and  filled  her  kettle,  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  day.  Why 
did  not  the  father  interfere  ?  Because  if 
so  he  would  have  had  to  keep  his  son  : 
so  many  shillings  a  week  the  less  for  ale. 
In  the  garden  attached  to  the  cottage 
there  was  a  small  shed  with  a  padlock, 
used  to  store  produce,  or  wood  in.  One 
morning,  after  a  severe  beating,  she 
drove  the  boy  in  there  and  locked  him 
in  the  whole  day  without  food.  It  was 
no  use,  he  was  as  hardened  as  ever. 
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A  footpath  which  crossed  the  field 
went  by  the  cottage,  and  every  Sunday 
those  who  were  walking  to  church 
could  see  the  boy  in  the  window  with 
granny's  Bible  open  before  him.  There 
he  had  to  sit,  the  door  locked,  under 
terror  of  stick,  and  study  the  page. 
What  was  the  use  of  compelling  him  to 
do  that  ?  He  could  not  read.  "  No," 
said  the  old  woman,  "  he  won't  read, 
but  I  makes  him  look  at  his  book." 

The  thwacking  went  on  for  some  time, 
when  one  day  the  boy  was  sent  on  an 
errand  two  or  three  miles,  and  for  a 
wonder  started  willingly  enough.  At 
night  he  did  not  return,  nor  the  next 
day,  nor  the  next,  and  it  was  as  clear  as 
possible  that  he  had  run  away.  No  one 
thought  of  tracking  his  footsteps,  or 
following  up  the  path  he  had  to  take, 
which  passed  a  railway,  brooks,  and  a 
canal.  He  had  run  away,  and  he  might 
stop  away  :  it  was  beautiful  summer 
weather  and  it  would  do  him  no  harm 
to  stop  out  for  a  week.  A  dealer  who 
had  business  in  a  field  by  the  canal 
thought  indeed  that  he  saw  something 
in  the  water,  but  he  did  not  want  any 
trouble  nor  indeed  did  he  know  that 
some  one  was  missing.  Most  likely  a 
dead  dog  ;  so  he  turned  his  back  and 
went  to  look  again  at  the  cow  he  thought 
of  buying.  A  barge  came  by,  and  the 
steerswoman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
saw  something  roll  over  and  come  up 
under  the  rudder  :  the  length  of  the 
barge  having  passed  over  it.  She  knew 
what  it  was,  but  she  wanted  to  reach 
the  wharf  and  go  ashore  and  have  a 
quart  of  ale.  No  use  picking  it  up,  only 
make  a  mess  on  deck,  there  was  no  re- 
ward— "  Gee-up  !  Neddy."  The  barge 
went  on,  turning  up  the  mud  in  the 
shallow  water,  sending  ripples  washing 
up  to  the  grassy  meadow  shores,  while 
the  moor-hens  hid  in  the  flags  till  it  was 
gone.  In  time  a  laborer  walking  on  the 
towing-path  saw  it,  and  fished  it  out, 
and  with  it  a  slender  ash  sapling,  with 
twine  and  hook,  a  worm  still  on  it. 
This  was  why  the  dead  boy  had  gone  so 
willingly,  thinking  to  fish  in  the  '  river,' 
as  he  called  the  canal.  When  his  feet 
slipped  and  he  fell  in,  his  fishing  line 
somehow  became  twisted  about  his  arms 
and  legs,  else  most  likely  he  would  have 
scrambled  out,  as  it  was  not  very  deep. 
This  was  the  end  ;  nor  was  he  even  re- 


membered. Does  any  one  sorrow  for 
the  rook,  shot,  and  hung  up  as  a  scare- 
crow ?  The  boy  had  been  talked  to, 
and  held  up  as  a  scarecrow  all  his  life  : 
he  was  dead,  and  that  is  all.  As  for 
granny,  she  felt  no  twinge  :  she  had 
done  her  duty. 

2.    THE    LEGEND    OF    A    GATEWAY. 

A  great  beech  tree  with  a  white  mark 
some  way  up  the  trunk  stood  in  the 
mound  by  a  gate  which  opened  into  a 
lane.  Strangers  coming  down  the  lane 
in  the  dusk  often  hesitated  before  they 
approached  this  beech.  The  white 
mark  looked  like  a  ghostly  figure 
emerging  from  the  dark  hedge  and  the 
shadow  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  itself 
was  of  the  same  hue  at  that  hour  as  the 
bushes,  so  that  the  whiteness  seemed  to 
stand  out  unsupported.  So  perfect  was 
the  illusion  that  even  those  who  knew 
the  spot  well,  walking  or  riding  past 
and  not  thinking  about  it,  started  as  it 
suddenly  came  into  sight.  Ploughboys 
used  to  throw  flints  at  it,  as  if  the  sound 
of  the  stone  striking  the  tree  assured 
them  that  it  was  really  material.  Some 
lichen  was  apparently  the  cause  of  this 
whiteness  :  the  great  beech  indeed  was 
known  to  be  decaying  and  was  dotted 
with  knot-holes  high  above.  The  gate 
was  rather  low,  so  that  any  one  could 
lean  with  arms  over  the  top  bar. 

At  one  time  a  lady  used  to  be  very 
frequently  seen  just  inside  the  gate, 
generally  without  a  hat,  for  the  home- 
stead was  close  by.  Sometimes  a  horse, 
saddled  and  bridled,  but  without  his 
rider,  was  observed  to  be  fastened  to  the 
gate,  and  country  people  being  singu- 
larly curious  and  inquisitive,  if  they 
chanced  to  go  by  always  peered  through 
every  opening  in  the  hedge  till  they  had 
discerned  where  the  pair  were  walking 
among  the  cowslips.  More  often  a 
spaniel  betrayed  them,  especially  in  the 
evening,  for  while  the  courting  was  pro- 
ceeding he  amused  himself  digging  with 
his  paws  at  the  rabbit-holes  in  the 
mound.  The  folk  returning  to  their 
cottages  at  even  smiled  and  looked 
meaningly  at  each  other  if  they  heard  a 
peculiarly  long  and  shrill  whistle,  which 
was  known  to  every  one  as  Luke's  signal. 
Some  said  that  it  was  heard  regularly 
every  evening  :  no  matter  how  far  Luke 
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had  to  ride  in  the  day,  his  whistle  was 
sure  to  be  heard  toward  dusk.  Luke 
was  a  timber-dealer,  or  merchant,  a 
calling  that  generally  leads  to  substan- 
tial profit  as  wealth  is  understood  in 
country  places.  He  bought  up  likely 
timber  all  over  the  neighborhood  ;  he 
had  wharves  on  the  canal,  and  yards  by 
the  little  railway  station  miles  away. 
He  often  went  up  to  '  Lunnon,'  but  if 
it  was  ninety  miles,  he  was  sure  to  be 
back  in  time  to  whistle.  If  he  was  not 
too  busy  the  whistle  used  to  go  twice  a 
day,  for  when  he  started  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, no  matter  where  he  had  to  go  to, 
that  lane  was  the  road  to  it.  The  lane 
led  everywhere. 

Up  in  the  great  beech  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  spring  mornings  there  was 
always  a  wood-pigeon.  The  wood- 
pigeon  is  a  contemplative  sort  of  bird, 
and  pauses  now  and  then  during  the  day 
to  consider  over  his  labors  in  filling  his 
crop.  He  came  again  about  half-past 
four,  but  it  was  at  eleven  that  his  visit 
to  the  beech  was  usually  noticed.  From 
the  window  in  the  lady's  own  room  the 
beech  and  the  gate  could  be  seen,  and 
as  that  was  often  Luke's  time  she 
frequently  sat  upstairs  with  the  window 
open  listening  for  the  sound  of  hoofs,  or 
the  well-kno\Vn  whistle.  She  saw  the 
wood-pigeon  on  so  many  occasions  that 
at  last  she  grew  to  watch  for  the  bird, 
and  when  he  went  up  into  the  tree,  put 
down  her  work  or  her  book  and  walked 
out  that  way.  Secure  in  the  top  of  the 
great  beech,  and  conscious  that  it  was 
spring,  when  guns  are  laid  aside,  the 
wood-pigeon  took  no  heed  of  her. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  stroll 
among  as  cowslips.  This  mead  was  full 
of  them,  so  much  so  that  a  little  way  in 
front  the  surface  seemed  yellow.  They 
had  all  short  stalks,  this  is  always  the 
case  where  these  flowers  grow  very 
thickly,  and  the  bells  were  a  pale  and 
somewhat  lemon  color.  The  great  cow- 
slips with  deep  yellow  and  marked  spots 
grow  by  themselves  in  bunches  in 
corners  or  on  the  banks  of  brooks. 
Here  a  man  might  have  mown  acres  of 
cowslips,  pale  but  sweet.  Out  of  their 
cups  the  bees  hummed  as  she  walked 
among  them,  a  closed  book  in  her  hand, 
dreaming.  She  generally  returned  with 
Luke's  spaniel  beside  her,  for  whether 
his  master  came  or  not  the  knowing  dog 


rarely  missed  his  visit,  aware  that  there 
was  always  something  good  for  him. 

One  morning  she  went  dreaming  on 
like  this  through  the  cowslips,  past  the 
old  beech  and  the  gate,  and  along  by 
the  nut-tree  hedge.  It  was  very  sunny 
and  warm,  and  the  birds  sang  with  all 
their  might,  for  there  had  been  a  shower 
at  dawn,  which  always  set  their  hearts 
attune.  At  least  eight  or  nine  of  them 
were  singing  at  once,  thrush  and  black- 
bird, cuckoo  (afar  ofi"),  dove,  and  green- 
finch, nightingale,  robin  and  loud  wren, 
and  larks  in  the  sky.  But,  unlike  all 
other  music,  though  each  had  a  differ- 
ent voice  and  the  notes  crossed  and  in- 
terfered with  each  other,  yet  they  did 
not  jangle  but  produced  the  sweetest 
sounds.  The  more  of  them  that  sang 
together  the  sweeter  the  music.  It  is 
true  they  all  had  one  thought  of  love  at 
heart,  and  that  perhaps  brought  about 
the  concord.  She  did  not  expect  to  see 
Luke  that  rtiorning,  knowing  that  he 
had  to  get  some  felled  trees  removed 
from  a  field,  the  farmer  wishing  them 
taken  away  before  the  mowing-grass 
grew  too  high,  and  as  the  spot  was  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant  he  had  to  start 
early.  Not  being  so  much  on  the  alert, 
she  fell  deeper  perhaps  into  reverie, 
which  lasted  till  she  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  when  the  spaniel  rushed 
out  of  the  hedge  and  leaped  up  to  be 
noticed,  quite  startling  her.  At  the 
same  moment  she  thought  she  heard 
the  noise  of  hoofs  in  the  lane — it  might 
be  Luke — and  immediately  afterward 
there  came  his  long,  shrill,  and  peculiar 
whistle  from  the  gate  under  the  beech. 
She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could,  the  spaniel 
barking  beside  her,  and  was  at  the  gate 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  but  Luke  was 
not  there.  Nor  was  he  anywhere  in  the 
lane,  she  could  see  up  and  down  it  over 
the  low  gate.  He  must  have  gone  on  up 
to  the  homestead,  not  seeing  her.  At  the 
house,  however,  she  found  they  had  not 
seen  him.  He  had  not  called.  A  little 
hurt  that  he  should  have  galloped  on  so 
hastily,  she  set  out  about  some  house- 
hold affairs,  resolved  to  think  no  more 
of  him  that  morning,  and  to  give  him  a 
frown  when  he  came  in  the  evening. 
But  he  did  not  come  in  the  evening  ;  it 
was  evident  he  was  detained. 

Luke's  trees  were  lying  in  the  long 
grass  beside  a  copse,  and  the  object  was 
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to  get  them  out  of  the  field,  across  the 
adjacent  railway,  and  to  set  them  down 
in  a  lane  on  the  sward,  whence  he  could 
send  for  them  at  leisure.     The  farmer 
was  very  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the 
grass,  and  Luke  did  his  best  to  oblige 
him.     When  Luke  arrived  at  the  spot, 
having  for  once  ridden  straight  there,  he 
found  that  almost  all  the  work  was  done, 
and  only  one  tree  remained.     This  they 
were  getting  up   on  the  carriage,   and 
Luke  dismounted  and  assisted.     While 
it  was  on  the  carriage  he  said,  as  it  was 
the  last,  they  could  take  it  along  to  the 
wharf.     The  farmer  had  come  down  to 
watch  how  the  work  got  on,  and  with  him 
was  his  little  boy,  a  child  of  five  or  six. 
When  the  boy  saw  the  great  tree  fixed, 
he  cried  to  be  mounted  on  it  for  a  ride, 
but  as  it  was  so  rough  they  persuaded 
him  to  ride  on  one  of  the  horses  instead. 
As  they  all  approached  the  gate  at  the 
level  crossing,   a    white  gate    with  the 
words  in  long  black  letters,  "  'To  be  kept 
Locked,"   they  heard  the   roar   of   the 
morning  express  and  stayed  for  it  to  go 
by.     So  soon  as  the  train  had  passed, 
the  gate    was    opened  and    the  horses 
began  to  drag  the  carriage  across.     As 
they  strained  at  the  heavy  weight  -  the 
boy   found   the   motion    uncomfortable 
and  cried  out,  and  Luke,  always  kind- 
hearted,     went     and     held     him     on. 
Whether   it   was    the    shouting   at   the 
team,    the   cracking   of   the   whip,    the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels,    or  what  was 
never  known,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
farmer,    who     had    crossed    the    rail, 
screamed,  "  The  goods  !"     Round  the 
curve  by  the  copse,  and  till  then  hidden 
by  it,  swept  a  goods'  train,  scarce  thirty 
yards   away.     Luke   might  have  saved 
himself,  but  the  boy.     He  snatched  the 
child    from    the    horse,    hurled    him — 
literally    hurled    him — into  the  father's 
arms,  and  in  the  instant  was  a  shapeless 
mass.     The  scene  is  too  dreadful   for 
further     description.     This     miserable 
accident  happened,  as  the  driver  of  the 
goods'  train  afterward  stated,  at  exactly 
eight  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock. 

It  was  precisely  at  that  time  that 
Luke's  lady,  dreaming  among  the  cow- 
slips, heard  the  noise  of  hoofs,  and  his 
long,  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle  at  the 
gate  beneath  the  beech.  She  was 
certain  of  the  time,  for  these  reasons  : 
first,  she  had  seen  the  wood-pigeon  go 


up  into  the  beech  just  before  she  started 
out  ;  secondly,  she  remembered  nod- 
ding to  an  aged  laborer  who  came  up  to 
the  house  every  morning  at  that  hour 
for  his  ale  ;  thirdly,  it  would  take  a 
person  walking  slowly  eight  or  ten 
minutes  to  cross  that  side  of  the  mead  ; 
and,  fourthly,  when  she  came  back  to 
the  house  to  see  if  Luke  was  there,  the 
clock  pointed  to  a  quarter- past,  and  was 
known  to  be  a  little  fast.  Without  a 
doubt  she  had  heard  the  well-known 
whistle,  apparently  coming  from  the 
gate  beneath  the  beech  exactly  at  the 
moment  poor  Luke  was  dashed  to  pieces 
twelve  miles  away. 

3.    A    ROMAN    BROOK. 

The  brook  has  forgotten  me,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  brook.  Many 
faces  have  been  mirrored  since  in  the 
flowing  water,  many  feet  have  waded  in 
the  sandy  shallow.  I  wonder  if  any 
one  else  can  see  it  in  a  picture  before 
the  eyes  as  I  can,  bright,  and  vivid  as 
the  trees  suddenly  shown  at  night  by  a 
great  flash  of  lightning.  All  the  leaves 
and  branches  and  the  birds  at  roost  are 
visible  during  the  flash.  It  is  barely  a 
second  ;  it  seems  much  longer.  Mem- 
ory, like  the  lightning,  reveals  the 
pictures  in  the  mind.  Every  curve,  and 
shore,  and  shallow  is  as  familiar  now  as 
when  I  followed  the  winding  stream  so 
often.  When  the  mowing-grass  was  at 
its  height,  you  could  not  walk  far  beside 
the  bank  ;  it  grew  so  thick  and  strong 
and  full  of  umbelliferous  plants  as  to 
weary  the  knees.  The  life  as  it  were  of 
the  meadows  seemed  to  crowd  down  tow- 
ard the  brook  in  summer,  to  reach  out 
and  stretch  toward  the  life-giving  water. 
There  the  buttercups  were  taller  and 
closer  together,  nails  of  gold  driven  so 
thickly  that  the  true  surface  was  not 
visible.  Countless  rootlets  drew  up  the 
richness  of  the  earth  like  miners  in  the 
darkness,  throwing  their  petals  of  yellow 
ore  broadcast  above  them.  With  their 
fulness  of  leaves  the  hawthorn  bushes 
grow  larger — the  trees  extend  farther — 
and  thus  overhung  with  leaf  and  branch, 
and  closely  set  about  by  grass  and  plant, 
the  brook  disappeared  only  a  little  way 
off,  and  could  not  have  been  known 
from  a  mound  and  hedge.  It  was  lost 
in  the  plain  of  meads — the  flowers  alone 
saw  its  sparkle. 
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Hidden  in  those  bushes  and  tall 
grasses,  high  in  the  trees  and  low  on 
the  ground  there  were  the  nests  of  happy 
birds.  In  the  hawthorns  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  built,  often  overhanging 
the  stream,  and  the  fledglings  fluttered 
out  into  the  flowery  grass.  Down 
among  the  stalks  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants,  where  the  grasses  were  knotted 
together,  the  nettle  -  creeper  concealed 
her  treasure,  having  selected  a  hollow 
by  the  bank  so  that  the  scythe  should 
pass  over.  Up  in  the  pollard  ashes  and 
willows,  here  and  there,  wood-pigeons 
built.  Doves  cooed  in  the  little  wooden 
inclosures  where  the  brook  curved 
almost  round  upon  itself.  If  there  was 
a  hollow  in  the  oak  a  pair  of  starlings 
chose  it,  for  there  was  no  advantageous 
nook  that  was  not  seized  on.  Low  be- 
side the  willow  stoles  the  sedge-reed- 
lings  built  ;  on  the  ledges  of  the  ditches, 
full  of  flags,  moor-hens  made  their  nests. 
After  the  swallows  had  coursed  long 
miles  over  the  meads  to  and  fro,  they 
rested  on  the  tops  of  the  ashes  and 
twittered  sweetly.  Like  the  flowers  and 
grass,  the  birds  were  drawn  toward  the 
brook.  They  built  by  it,  they  came  to 
it  to  drink  ;  in  the  evening  a  grasshop- 
per-lark trilled  in  a  hawthorn  bush.  By 
night  crossing  the  foot-bridge  a  star 
sometimes  shone  in  the  water  underfoot. 
At  morn  and  even  the  peasant  girls  came 
down  to  dip  ;  their  path  was  worn 
through  the  mowing-grass,  and  there 
was  a  flat  stone  let  into  the  bank  as  a 
step  to  stand  on.  Though  they  were 
poorly  habited,  without  one  line  of  form 
or  tint  of  color  that  could  please  the  eye, 
there  is  something  in  dipping  water  that 
is  Greek — Homeric — something  that  car- 
ries the  mind  home  to  primitive  times. 
Always  the  little  children  came  with 
them  ;  they  too  loved  the  brook  like  the 
grass  and  the  birds.  They  wanted  to 
see  the  fishes  dart  away  and  hide  in  the 
green  flags  :  they  flung  daisies  and 
buttercups  into  the  stream  to  float  and 
catch  awhile  at  the  flags,  and  float  again 
and  pass  away,  like  the  friends  of  our 
boyhood,  out  of  sight.  Where  there 
was  pasture  roan  cattle  came  to  drink, 
and  horses,  restless  horses,  stood  for 
hours  by  the  edge  under  the  shade  of 
ash  trees.  With  what  joy  the  spaniel 
plunged  in,  straight  from  the  bank  out 
among  the  flags — you    could    mark  his 


course  by  seeing  their  tips  bend  as  he 
brushed  them  swimming.  All  life  loved 
the  brook. 

Far  down  away  from  roads  and  hamlets 
there  was  a  small  orchard  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  just  before  the 
grass  grew  too  high  to  walk  through  I 
looked  in  the  inclosure  to  speak  to  its 
owner.  He  was  busy  with  his  spade  at  a 
strip  of  garden,  and  grumbled  that  the 
hares  would  not  let  it  alone,  with  all  that 
stretch  of  grass  to  feed  on.  Nor  would 
the  rooks,  and  the  moor-hens  ran  over  it, 
and  the  water-rats  burrowed  ;  the  wood- 
pigeons  would  have  the  peas,  and  there 
was  no  rest  from  them  all.  While  he 
talked  and  talked,  far  from  the  object  in 
hand,  as  aged  people  will,  I  thought  how 
the  apple  tree  in  blossom  before  us  cared 
little  enough  who  saw  its  glory.  The 
branches  were  in  bloom  everywhere,  at 
the  top  as  well  as  at  the  side  ;  at  the 
top  where  no  one  could  see  them  but 
the  swallows.  They  did  not  grow  for 
human  admiration  :  that  was  not  their 
purpose  ;  that  is  our  affair  only — we 
bring  the  thought  to  the  tree.  On  a 
short  branch  low  down  the  trunk  there 
hung  the  weather-beaten  and  broken 
handle  of  an  earthenware  vessel  ;  the 
old  man  said  it  was  a  jug,  one  of  the  old 
folks'  jugs,  he  often  dug  them  up. 
Some  were  cracked,  some  nearly  perfect ; 
lots  of  them  had  been  thrown  out  to 
mend  the  lane.  There  were  some  chips 
among  the  heap  of  weeds  yonder. 
These  fragments  were  the  remains  of 
Anglo-Roman  pottery.  Coins  had  been 
found — half  a  gallon  of  them — the 
children  had  had  most.  He  took  one 
from  his  pocket,  dug  up  that  morning  ; 
they  were  no  value,  they  would  not  ring. 
The  laborers  tried  to  get  some  ale  for 
them,  but  could  not  ;  no  one  would 
take  the  little  brass  things.  That  was 
all  he  knew  of  the  Caesars  :  the  apples 
were  in  fine  bloom  now,  weren't  they  ? 

Fifteen  centuries  before  there  had 
been  a  Roman  station  at  the  spot  where 
the  lane  crossed  the  brook.  There  the 
centurions  rested  their  troops  after  their 
weary  march  across  the  downs,  for  the 
lane,  now  bramble-grown,  and  full  of 
ruts,  was  then  a  Roman  road.  There 
were  villas,  and  baths,  and  fortifications; 
these  things  you  may  read  about  in 
books.  They  are  lost  now  in  the 
hedges,  under  the  flowering  grass,  in  the 
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ash  copses,  all  forgotten  in  the  lane,  and  inches  of  the  water.  Then  I  looked  up 
along  the  footpath  where  the  June  roses  the  stream  and  remembered  the  butter- 
will  bloom  after  the  apple  blossom  has  cups  and  tall  grasses,  the  flowers  that 
dropped.  But  just  where  the  ancient  crowded  down  to  the  edge  ;  I  remem- 
military  way  crosses  the  brook  there  bered  the  nests,  and  the  dove  cooing  ; 
grow  the  finest,  the  largest,  the  bluest,  the  girls  that  came  down  to  dip,  the 
and  most  lovely  forget-me-nots  that  ever  children  who  cast  their  flowers  to  float 
lover  gathered  for  his  lady.  away.  The  wind  blew  the  loose  apple 
The  old  man,  seeing  my  interest  in  bloom  and  it  fell  in  showers  of  painted 
the  fragments  of  pottery,  wished  to  show  snow.  Sweetly  the  greenfinches  were 
me  something  of  a  different  kind  lately  calling  in  the  trees  :  afar  the  voice  of 
discovered.  He  led  me  to  a  spot  where  the  cuckoo  came  over  the  oaks.  By  the 
the  brook  was  deep,  and  had  somewhat  side  of  the  living  water,  the  water  that 
undermined  the  edge.  A  horse  trying  all  things  rejoiced  in,  near  to  its  gentle 
to  drink  there  had  pushed  a  quantity  of  sound,  and  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  on 
earth  into  the  stream,  and  exposed  a  it,  had  lain  this  sorrowful  thing. — Long- 
human    skeleton    lying    within    a    few  man's  Magazine. 
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"  Seamen,  seamen,  tell  me  true, 
Is  there  any  of  your  crew 
Who  in  Armor  tower  has  seen 
Azenor,  the  kneeling  queen?" 

*'  We  have  seen  her  oft  indeed, 
Kneeling  in  the  selfsame  place, 
Brave  her  heart,  though  pale  her  face. 
White  her  soul,  though  dark  her  weed. 


Of  a  long-past  summer's  day 
Envoys  came  from  far  away, 
Mailed  in  silver,  clothed  with  gold, 
On  their  snorting  chargers  bold. 

When  the  warder  spied  them  near, 
To  the  King  he  went  and  cried, 
"Twelve  bold  knights  come  pricking  here. 
Shall  I  open  to  them  wide?" 

' '  Let  the  great  gates  opened  be. 
See  the  knights  are  welcomed  all ; 
Spread  the  board  and  deck  the  hall  : 
We  will  feast  them  royally." 

"By  our  Prince's  high  command. 
Who  ere  long  shall  be  our  King, 
We  come  to  ask  a  precious  thing, 
Azenor  your  daughter's  hand," 

* '  Gladly  will  we  grant  your  prayer : 
Brave  the  youth  as  we  have  heard; 
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Tall  is  she,  milkwhite  and  fair, 
Gentle  as  a  singing  bird." 

Fourteen  days  high  feast  they  made, 
Fourteen  days  of  dance  and  soijg ; 
Till  the  dawn  the  harpers  played, 
Mirth  and  joyance  all  day  long. 

"  Now,  my  fair  spouse,  it  is  meet 
That  we  turn  us  toward  our  home." 
,    *'As  you  will,  my  love,  my  sweet; 
Where  you  are,  there  I  would  come." 


II. 


When  his  stepdame  saw  the  bride, 
Well-nigh  choked  with  spleen  was  she  ; 
"This  pale-faced  girl,  this  lump  of  pride- 
And  shall  she  be  preferred  to  me  ? 

**  New  things  please  men  best,   'tis  true, 
And  the  old  are  cast  aside. 
Natheless,  what  is  old  and  tried 
Serves  far  better  than  the  new." 

Scarce  eight  months  had  passed  away 
When  she  to  the  Prince  would  come,     . 
And  with  subtlety  would  say, 
"Would  you  lose  both  wife  and  home? 

"Have  a  care,  lest  what  I  tell 
Should  befall  you,  so  'twere  best ; 
Have  a  care,  and  guard  you  well — 
Ware  the  cukcoo  in  your  nest." 

"Madam,  if  the  truth  you  tell. 
Meet  reward  her  crime  shall  earn  ; 
First  the  round  tower's  staightest  cell, 
Then  in  nine  days  she  shall  bum." 


III. 


When  the  old  King  was  aware, 

Bitter  tears  the  dotard  shed, 

Tore  in  grief  his  white,  white  hair, 

Crying,   "Would  God  that  I  were  dead.' 

And  to  all  the  seamen  said, 

"  Good  seamen,  pray  you  tell  me  true, 

Is  there  then  any  one  of  you 

Can  tell  me  if  my  child  be  dead?" 

"  My  liege,  as  yet  alive    is  she, 
Though  burned  to-morrow  shall  she  be  ; 
But  from  her  prison  tower,  O  King ! 
Morning  and  eve  we  hear  her  sing. 
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"  Morning  and  eve  from  her  fair  throat 
Issues  the  same  sweet  plaintive  note, 
'  They  are  deceived  ;    I  kiss  thy  rod, 
Have  pity  on  them,  O  my  God  !'  " 

•  IV. 

Even  as  a  lamb,  who  gives  his  life 
All  meekly  to  the  cruel  knife, 
White-robed  she  went,  her  soft  feet  bare. 
Self-shrouded  in  her  golden  hair. 

And  as  she  to  her  dreadful  fate 

Fared  on,  poor  innocent,  meek  and  mild, 

*' Grave  crime  it  were,"  cried  small  and  great, 

*'To  slay  the  mother  and  the  child." 

All  wept  sore,  both  small  and  great ; 
Only  the  stepdame  smiling  sate  : 
"  Sure,   'twere  no  evil  deed,  but  good 
To  kill  the  viper  with  her  brood." 

"Quick,  good  firemen,  fan  the  fire, 
Till  it  leap  forth  fierce  and  red  ; 
Fan  it  fierce  as  my  desire, 
She  shall  burn  till  she  is  dead." 

Vain  their  efforts,  all  in  vain, 
Though  they  fanned  and  fanned  again ; 
The  more  they  blew,  the  embers  gray 
Faded  and  sank  and  died  away. 

When  the  judge  the  portent  saw 

Dazed  and  sick  with  fear  was  he  : 

"  She  is  a  witch,  she  flouts  the  law  ;  } 

Come  let  us  drown  her  in  the  sea," 

V. 

What  saw  you  on  the  sea?     A  boat 
Neither  by  sail  nor  oarsman  sped. 
And  at  the  helm,   to  watch  it  float, 
An  angel  white  with  wings  outspread. 

A  little  boat  far  out  to  sea, 
And  with  her  child  a  fair  ladye, 
Whom  at  her  breast  she  sheltered  well. 
Like  a  white  dove  upon  a  shell. 

She  kissed  and  clasped  and  kissed  again 
His  little  back,  his  little  feet, 
Crooning  a  soft  and  tender  strain, 
"Da-da  my  dear.  Da-da  my  sweet. 

"Ah,  could  your  father  see  you,  sweet, 
A  proud  man  would  he  be  to-day  ; 
But  we  on  earth  may  never  meet : 
But  he  is  lost  and  far  away." 
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VI. 


In  Armor  tower  is  such  affright 
As  never  castle  knew  before, 
For  at  the  midmost  hour  of  night 
The  wicked  stepdame  is  no  more. 

**  I  see  hell  open  at  my  side. 
Oh,  save  me,  in  God's  name,  my  son  ; 
Your  spouse  was  chaste  :   'twas  I  who  lied  ; 
Oh,  save  me,  for  I  am  undone." 

Scarce  had  she  checked  her  lying  tongue 
When  from  her  lips  a  snake  did  glide 
With  threatening  jaws,  which  hissed  and  stung 
And  pierced  her  marrow  till  she  died. 

Eftsoons,  to  foreign  realms  the  knight 
Went  forth,   by  land  and  over  sea  ; 
Seeking  in  vain  his  lost  delight 
O'er  air  the  round,  round  world  went  he. 

He  sought  her  East,  he  sought  her  West, 
Next  to  the  hot  South  sped  he  forth. 
Then,   after  many  a  fruitless  quest, 
He  sought  her  in  the  gusty  North.  # 

There  by  some  nameless  island  vast 
His  anchor  o'er  the  side  he  cast ; 
When  by  a  brooklet's  fairy  spray. 
He  spies  a  little  lad  at  play. 

Fair  are  his  locks,  and  blue  his  eyes, 
As  his  lost  love's  or  as  the  sea  ; 
The  good  knight,  looking  on  them,  sighs, 
"Fair  child,  who  may  thy  father  be?"       ' 

*'  Sir,  I  have  none  save  Him  in  heaven  : 
Long  years  ago  he  went  away. 
Ere  I  was  born,  and  I  am  seven  ; 
My  mother  mourns  him  night  and  day.' 

"Who  is  thy  mother,  child,  and  where?" 
"She  cleanses  linen  white  and  fair 
In  yon  clear  stream."      "Come,  child,  and  we 
Together  will  thy  mother  see." 

He  took  the  youngling  by  the  hand. 
And  as  they  paced  the  yellow  strand 
The  child's  swift  blood  in  pulse  and  arm 
Leapt  to  his  father's  and  grew  warm. 

"Rise  up  and  look,  oh,  mother  dear; 
It  is  my  father  who  is  here  : 
My  father  who  was  lost  is  come — 
Oh,  bless  God  for  it ! — to  his  home." 
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They  knelt  and  blest  His  holy  name, 
Who  is  so  good  and  just  and  mild, 
Who  joins  the  sire  and  wife  and  child  : 
And  so  to  Brittany  they  came. 

And  may  the  blessed  Trinity 
Protect  all  toilers  on  the  sea. 


Cornhill  Magaztfie. 


JAPANESE   ART. 
BY    REV.    SIR    GEO.    W.    COX. 


For  all  who  have  any  feeling  for  seem- 
liness,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  passage 
from  a  country  which  has  no  living  tra- 
dition of  art  to  another  where  this  tra- 
dition virtually  retains  its  ancient  force, 
presents  a  contrast  as  striking  as  it  is 
refreshing.  We  cannot  say  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
have  any  such  living  tradition.  There 
is  no  definite  method  of  treating  the 
forms  and  ornaments  of  buildings  com- 
mon to  all  Englishmen.  It  is  not 
merely  that  an  order  to  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent woflcmen  for  the  same  thing 
will  produce  a  hundred  objects  un- 
like each  other,  for  this,  in  itself,  would 
be  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault  ;  but  it 
will  either  call  forth  works  betraying 
utter  poverty  of  invention  and  a  helpless 
borrowing  of  forms  and  ornaments  be- 
longing to  many  different  ages  or 
countries,  or  a  request  from  the  work- 
man to  be  supplied  with  a  design.  The 
land  has  lost  its  ancient  architectural 
language,  and  barbarous  jargons  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  common 
speech.  The  result  is  that,  although 
fine  and  even  great  works  may  be  raised 
by  professional  architects  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill,  and  although 
the  power  of  carving  in  stone,  wood,  or 
metal  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
or  altogether  recovered,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  all  common  things,  an  op- 
pressive reign  of  ugliness.  Our  towns, 
our  villages,  our  barns,  our  gates,  our 
railway  stations,  our  cottages  are  for  the 
most  part  unsightly  things,  and  clearly 
show  that  the  mass  of  the  people  neither 
wish  nor  care  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

They  who  have  this  wish  and  care  can- 
not fail  to  experience  a  strong  feeling  of 
relief  and  pleasure  on  passing  the  Swiss 
border,   for  instance,  from  the  side  of 


Basel,  and  finding  themselves  in  a  land 
where  they  see  at  once  that  the  common 
village  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
blacksmith  all  work  in  thorough  har- 
mony, following  the  same  method,  having 
one  system  of  ornamentation' — in  short, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  using 
a  living  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
ugliness  has  given  place  to  beauty,  and 
that  the  commonest  and  simplest  things, 
being  fitted  exactly  to  their  purpose,  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  scenes  of  the 
greatest  magnificence.  It  becomes  clear 
to  such  a  traveller  that  there  are  no  con- 
ditions, however  difficult,  with  which  this 
living  art  is  unable  to  deal  ;  that  angels 
which  might  elsewhere  appear  awkward 
or  hideous  are  here  made  the  means  of 
giving  fresh  pleasure  from  the  skill  which 
makes  them  look  beautiful  ;  and  that 
all  this  work  is  done  naturally  and  with- 
out any  painful  effort,  although  with 
all  the  care  which  every  part  of  it  asks 
for.  After  a  while  the  traveller  may 
begin  to  feel  that  the  living  tradition 
survives  chiefly  among  the  village  work- 
men, and  that  when  we  get  to  the  big 
towns  we  see  quite  enough  of  the  ugli- 
ness which  meets  our  eye  everywhere  in 
England  or  in  France,  or  even  in  the 
pure  Teutonic  land  of  the  Rhine  ;  but 
the  fact  will  remain  that  in  that  part  of 
the  people  which  is  least  brought  under 
foreign  influences  and  which  has  been 
most  sheltered  from  the  blighting  shadow 
of  what  is  called  the  Renaissance  and 
from  the  plagues  which  have  followed  in 
its  train,  the  old  tradition  lives  on  with 
unabated  force,  and  that  the  issue  is 
unfailing  seemliness,  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  and  a  freedom 
which  revels  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
grasp  of  all  the  problems  with  which  it 
has  to  deal. 
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On  a  traveller  journeying  in  this  spirit 
a  visit  to  Japan  must  leave  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  impression,  though  it  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  a  much  deeper 
one.  For  the  reason  of  this  difference 
we  shall  not  need  to  seek  far.  Japanese 
art  is  wider  in  its  range,  more  complex 
and  more  varied  than  that  of  Switzer- 
land, and,  until  a  time  comparatively 
late,  it  has  been  far  less  exposed  to 
mischievous  and  corrupting  influences. 
Without  serious  qualification  it  may  still 
be  said  that  the  living  art  of  Japan 
reigns  supreme  throughout  the  whole 
land.  It  has  undergone  great  changes, 
and  the  history  of  these  changes  is  most 
instructive  ;  but  these  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  carrying  out  of  its 
own  principles,  and  there  has  therefore 
been  no  sacrifice  of  truthfulness,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  loss  of  power. 
In  Europe,' so  far  as  art  can  really  be 
said  to  have  a  living  tradition  (and  no 
works  raised  by  professional  architects 
can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  this),  it 
is  confined  to  matters  of  comparatively 
slight  importance  ;  but  in  Japan  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  raised  its  mightiest 
temples  lives  on  with  unabated  vigor  in 
their  children,  and  the  quiet  power 
which  can  grapple  with  the  gravest 
mechanical  difificulties  in  structures  even 
of  stupendous  size  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  fashioning  of  a  teacup  or  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  timber-nail. 

It  is  humiliating  to  learn,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Dresser's  admirable  and  singu- 
larly interesting  work  on  Japan,*  that 
the  effort  to  arrest  this  living  art  has 
come  first  from  Englishmen,  who  cannot 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that 
it  is  their  special  mission  to  insist  every- 
where on  the  need  of  building  in  stone. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  land  where 
almost  every  building,  large  or  small,  is 
of  wood,  they  could  not  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  doing  a  good 
work  if  they  could  persuade  the  people 
to  abandon  the  less  for  the  more  durable 
material.  They  forgot,  however,  to 
ask  which  was  likely  to  be  the  more 
durable  material  in  Japan,  or  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  past  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  country.     They 


*  "Japan:  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art 
Manufactures."  By  Christopher  Dresser, 
Ph.D.     Longmans,  1882. 
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forgot  that  the  Japanese  islands  are  ex- 
posed to  almost  mcessant  shocks  from 
earthquakes,  and  that  imder  such  condi- 
tions it  might  tax  the  utmost  power  of 
any  people  to  determine  how  buildings 
should   be   raised  of   a  mass   not  very 
much  smaller  than  that  of  York  Minster. 
Such  buildmgs  are  common  enough  in 
Japan.     The  porch  of  the  great  Temple 
of   Todaiji    rests   on    wooden    pillars  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  by  twelve  feet  in 
circumference  ;  and   this   porch    simply 
furnishes    access    to    another   porch    of 
equal    size,    behind   which    stands    the 
temple  itself,  of  the  size  of  which  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  fact  that 
within  it  is  placed  a  colossal  image  of 
the  Buddha,  fifty-three  feet  in   height, 
with    a   nimbus    surrounding   the   head 
eighty-three  feet  in  diameter.     Not  less 
vast  are  the  proportions    of   the   great 
sanctuary  at  Nara,   where  tne  columns 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  height  consist  of  a 
single  stem.     It  is  even  more  astonish- 
ing to  learn  that  these  structures,  vast 
in  size  and  splendid   in  the  decoration 
of  every  part,    blazing    with    gold    and 
colors  as  gorgeous  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
a  thousand  years,  as  they  were  at  first, 
belong  to  an  age  compared  with  which 
that    of    our    greatest    cathedrals    and 
churches  must  almost  be  called  modern. 
The  Temple  of  Nara  was  nearly  three  cen- 
turies old  before  Edward  the  Confessor 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  church   of 
Westminster    and    Harold    reared    the 
massive  piers  and  arches  of  Waltham. 
Dr.     Dresser    may    well    ask,     '*  What 
buildings    can    we     show    in    England 
which    have    existed   since   the    eighth 
century  and   are  yet  almost  as  perfect 
as  when  first  built  ?  and  yet  our  build- 
ings rest  on  a*  solid  foundation,  and  not 
on   earth  which  is  constantly  rocked  by 
natural  convulsion."     In   truth,  a  deep 
and  solid  foundation  of  stone  would,  in 
Japan,  involve  not  merely  the  risk  but 
the   certainty    of    destruction    for   any 
large  building  attached  to  it,  as  build- 
ings are  attached  to  their  foundations  in 
Europe.     We  can  understand,  therefore, 
the    practical   wisdom    which    led    the 
Japanese  to  build  their  houses  as  little 
more  than  a  roof  standing  on  a  series  of 
legs,  the  sides  being  shutters  moving  as 
slides,  and  taken  away  altogether  during 
summer.     The  supports  rest  usually  on 
round-topped  stones,  just  high  enough 
52 
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to  raise  the  timber  uprights  above  any 
water  that  might  lie  upon  the  ground. 
The  same  practical  wisdom  is  seen  in 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  far 
greater  difficulty  of  guarding  lofty  towers 
aga:inst  the  force  of  earthquakes.  The 
ingenuity  of  European  engineers  and 
architects  would  probably  be  sadly  at  a 
loss  in  dealing  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  magnificent  Pagoda  and  Nikko.  In 
this  building  Dr.  Dresser  remarked,  with 
natural  and  extreme  surprise,  what 
looked  like  a  wanton  waste  of  material  ; 
he  was  even  more  surprised  and  offend- 
ed on  seeing  an  enormous  log  of  wood 
in  the  centre  of  the  structure,  ascending 
from  its  base  to  the  apex.  At  the  top, 
he  tells  us,  this  mass  of  timber  was 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  lower 
down  a  log  equally  large  was  bolted  to 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  central 
mass.  His  denunciation  of  the  absurd 
waste  of  material  was  met  by  the  re- 
joinder that  the  walls  must  be  strong  to 
support  the  central  block  ;  and  on  his 
replying  that  the  central  block  was  not 
suppo^-ted  by  the  sides,  he  was  led  to 
the  top  and  there  made  to  see  that  this 
huge  central  mass  was  suspended  like  the 
clapper  of  a  bell.  On  descending  to 
the  bottom  and  lying  on  the  ground  he 
could  see,  further,  that  there  was  an 
inch  of  space  intervening  between  the 
soil  and  this  mighty  pendulum,  which 
goes  far  toward  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  building  during  earthquakes.  For 
centuries,  at  least,  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  by  its  swinging  been  kept  within  the 
base  ;  and  it  would  assuredly  be  impos- 
sible in  any  land  to  adduce  stronger 
evidence  of  scientific  forethought  on  the 
part  of  architects  in  dealing  with  a 
question  of  extreme  difiicuty.  The  great 
damage  to  life  and  property  often  caused 
by  earthquakes,  especially  in  Japanese 
cities,  may,  it  is  true,  be  urged  as  a  set- 
off against  the  high  merit  of  Japanese 
builders  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
they  have  two  great  enemies  to  contend 
with.  In  towns  built  of  wood  they  are 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fire  not  less 
than  to  the  convulsions  of  earthquake  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  employ  tiles  as  a  roof- 
covering  instead  of  thatch.  The  only 
available  substance  for  the  latter  cover- 
ing becomes  highly  combustible  in  warm 


weather  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiles 
loosened  and  hurled  about  in  an  earth- 
quake cause  many  and  serious  disasters. 

We  have  thus  ample  proof  of  foresight 
and  conscientious  care  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  architects  and  workmen  ;  and 
this  thorough  honesty  is  seen  in  every 
detail  of  their  work — in  every  process, 
in  short,  of  every  art.  But  it  is  not 
pretended  that  there  is  anything  mys- 
terious in  Japanese  art  generally.  Its 
special  interest  lies  in  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellence 
in  any  work.  It  is  mere  justice  to 
Japanese  workmen  generally  to  say  that 
there  is  a  thoroughness  in  all  that  they 
do  which  imparts  a  wonderful  charm  to 
their  mightiest  buildings  and  to  the 
minutest  ornaments  which  decorate  their 
walls.  But  nothing  less  than  this  can 
be  said  of  English  and  Teutonic  work 
generally  until  the  so-called  revival  of 
art  poisoned  the  waters  at  their  source. 
In  village  churches,  as  in  the  grandest 
minsters,  we  may  find  details  worked 
out  with  the  most  loving  care  and 
tenderness  in  positions  where  no  human 
eye  could  espy  them  unless  after  long 
and  toilsome  search. 

But  the  art  of  every  people  must  have 
its  characteristics  ;  and  the  special  marks 
of  Japanese  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
complete  devotion  of  the  workmen  to 
their  work  and  in  the  singular  love  of 
birds  and  beasts  displayed  by  all.  Both 
these  features  Dr.  Dresser  traces  to  the 
influence  of  religion.  Shintoism,  which 
made  the  altar  or  hearth  an  object  of 
the  deepest  reverence  and  affection,  led 
to  infinite  patience  and  ingenuity  in  its 
ornamentation  ;  and  Buddhism,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  sacredness  of  animal  life, 
implanted  in  the  Japanese  that  tender- 
ness of  feeling  for  all  animals  which 
makes  butterflies  alight  on  the  hands  of 
children,  and  frees  even  beasts  of  chase 
from  all  fear  of  man.  The  theory  may 
be  a  true  one  ;  but  the  statement  of  it 
must  be  taken  with  sojiie  qualification, 
if  we  refer  only  to  some  facts  made 
known  to  us  by  Dr.  Dresser  himself. 
The  devouring  of  a  large  living  fish  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  banquets  of 
the  richer  Japanese  ;  but  with  some 
little  inconsistency  Dr.  Dresser  remarks 
that  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  one 
of  the  lower  creatures  causes  probably 
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no  self-reproach  among  a  people  who 
appear  to  regard  neither  pain  nor  death 
with  dread. 

Whatever  be  its  origin,  the  devotion 
of  the  Japanese  workman  to  his  work, 
and  his  intense  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  of  much  that  is  grand 
in  the  sensible  world,  are  alike  unques- 
tionable ;  and  throughout  its  history 
generally  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try have  greatly  favored  the  growth  of 
these  dispositions.  If  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor,  which  is  nowadays 
supposed  to  be  the  very  foundation  of 
Western  civilization,  is  not  unknown 
among  them,  the  Japanese  workman  has 
always  been  disposed  to  carry  his  work 
himself  through  every  one  of  its  stages, 
whether  his  task  be  that  of  working  in 
metal  or  lacquer,  of  preparing  woven 
fabrics,  or  of  pottery  in  any  of  its 
branches.  Each  workman  thus  looks 
on  his  work,  while  it  is  going  on,  as  on 
a  child  that  he  loves.  It  is  his  creation 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  poem  or  a 
picture  is  the  creation  of  a  poet  or  a 
painter  ;  and  the  feelings  which  it  ex- 
cites in  him  are  not  less  strong.  He  is 
striving  after  beauty  in  every  shape,  not 
after  money  ;  and  he  has  his  recompense 
in  a  way  which  must  cause  some  surprise 
to  Englishmen.  In  Japan  the  mer- 
chant. Dr.  Dresser  assures  us,  has  no 
status  whatever,  though  he  be  as  rich  as 
Croesus.  Money  alone,  he  adds,  buys 
no  position,  and  a  prince  will  spend 
hours  in  conversation  with  a  skilled 
workman,  while  the  richest  merchant 
would  be  beneath  his  notice.  Some  of 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  potters  and 
lacquer-workers  may  be  said  to  know 
nothing  of  money,  the  wife  or  child 
taking  charge  of  the  work  when  it  leaves 
the  hand  of  the  master,  who  takes  no 
thought  for  anything  else.  The  estab- 
lishment of  feudalism  under  the  Daimios, 
although  it  involved  fierce  persecutions 
of  the  Buddhist  monks,  in  no  way 
affected  the  conditions  needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  highest  art  in  Japan. 
The  palace  .of  the  baron  became  to  the 
workman  what  the  monastery  had  been 
thus  far.  He  became  one  of  the  chief's 
retainers,  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  by 
him,  the  return  expected  from  him  being 
the  production  of  the  best  work  in  his 
power  ;  and  with  this  golden  leisure  and 
reedom   from  care  his  power  was  in- 


creased tenfold.  Thus  has  been  de- 
veloped not  merely  a  patience  altogether 
marvellous  in  the  most  minute  and  com- 
plete finishing  of  every  detail,  not  mere- 
ly a  mechanical  excellence  seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed  ;  but  a 
power  of  delineating  life,  especially  the 
life  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  places 
the  Japanese  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
artists  of  any  age  or  country.  It  is 
strange  to  see  in  drawings  which  exhibit 
great  defects  of  general  perspective, 
portraits  of  animals  which  actually  live 
on  the  canvas  or  the  paper.  We  may 
look  at  a  parliament  of  storks,  each  in  a 
different  attitude,  all  studied  with  the 
most  affectionate  care — all  made,  we 
might  say,  to  show  their  thoughts  with- 
out imparting  to  them  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  appearance  of  exaggeration 
or  caricature.  We  may  fix  our  eyes  on 
a  peacock,  radiant  with  a  splendor  of 
coloring  which  brings  out  the  wonderful 
vigor  of  the  drawing  ;  and  then  we  may 
go  on  to  mark  that  this  power  is  not 
confined  to  the  treatment  of  such  sub-  .^ 
jects  on  flat  surfaces.  The  metal-caster  ^'^ 
will  not  hesitate  to  cast  a  crowd  of  birds 
in  their  flight,  the  birds  composing  it 
being  almost  separate  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  forming  one  continuous 
casting. 

The  whole  field  of  Japanese  art  en- 
forces the  one  lesson  which  bids  us  do 
with  all  our  might  whatever  we  may 
have  to  do.  The  ceiling  of  a  temple 
soaring  in  the  sun  as  high  as  the  vault 
of  Westminster  is  worked  up  with  the 
same  unwearying  care  which  is  bestowed 
on  a  bracelet  or  a  lacquer-box.  Hinges 
and  locks  are  fashioned  with  equal  bold- 
ness and  grace  ;  and  some  nails,  figured 
by  Dr.  Dresser  from  the  doors  of  a 
temple  at  Nara,  are  objects  on  which 
the  eye  must  rest  with  exquisite  delight. 
In  short,  if  we  were  seeking  simply  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  Japanese  work- 
manship, we  should  have  to  go  through 
every  branch  in  the  art  of  a  people  who 
have  carried  their  art  into  everything. 
But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  our  duty,  if 
we  care  to  promote  art-education  in  this 
country,  to  note  every  point  in  which 
the  Japanese  not  merely  leave  us  far 
behind  in  the  race,  but  in  which  they 
teach  us  lessons  which  we  have  not  yet 
learned.  Here  we  know  nothing  of 
the  splendid  effects  of  color  attained  by 
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combining  metallic  alloys  with  pure 
metals,  or  of  the  value  of  reflected  light 
in  relation  to  metal  composition.  But 
Dr.  Dresser  rightly  insists  even  more 
strongly  on  the  need  of  considering  well 
the  influence  which  the  Japanese  method 
of  writing  has  in  fostering  the  power  of 
a  child  to  seize  the  outlines  of  natural 
form.  The  child  must  draw  the  multi- 
tude of  characters  used  as  the  signs  of 
the  written  language.  These  he  draws 
with  a  brush,  holding  the  paper,  which 
is  absorbent,  in  his  hand.  Thus  the 
whole  arm  works,  motion  being  got  from 
the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the  wrist 
alike.  From  the  first,  therefore,  the 
Japanese  child  in  learning  to  write  is 
unconsciously  learning  to  draw  with  a 
free  hand.  Here  he  would  learn  to 
write  with  a  hard  pen  or  pencil  ;  and 
with  the  same  hard  point  he  would  make 
his  first  attempts  at  free-hand  drawing, 
and  only  after  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  hard  point  would  he  have 
the  yielding  brush  placed  in  his  fingers. 
By  the  Japanese  method  the  child  learns 
the  value  of  touches  with  a  thorough- 
ness impracticable  under  any  other  sys- 
tem, and  the  admixture  of  solid  black 
with  outline  drawing  imparts  an  effec- 
tiveness and  life  to  much  of  his  work 
which  is  wholly  lacking  in  many  of  the 
productions  of  our  art  schools.  On 
this  point  no  one  who  will  examine  the 
extremely  beautiful  examples  given  by 
Dr.  Dresser  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  part  of  his  volume  can  remain 
in  any  doubt. 

No  adequate  conception  of  Japanese 
art  can  be  formed  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  its  coloring.  The 
brightest  and  the  strongest  hues,  red, 
blue,   green,  white,   and  gold,   are  em- 


ployed in  all  their  intensity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  space  to  be  covered 
is  broken  up  by  patterns  interlacing 
each  other  often  with  astonishing  in- 
trfcacy  ;  but  some  broad  mass  of  lead- 
ing color  is  always  interposed  unbroken 
at  definite  intervals  to  im.part  solidity  to 
the  whole.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  magnificence  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  St.  Louis  is  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  splendor  of  some 
of  the  greatest  Japanese  temples  ;  and 
for  majestic  and  solemn  impressiveness, 
so  far  as  we  refer  to  color,  the  advantage 
would  rest  altogether  with  the  latter. 
We  have  to  imagine  the  elaborate  pan- 
elled vault  of  the  ceiling  soaring  a 
hundred  feet  above  us,  while  the  over- 
hanging roof,  extended  nearly  to  the 
railings  of  the  balcony  surrounding  the 
shrine,  softens  the  intensity  of  the  sun- 
light, the  light  which  ultimately  reaches 
the  ceiling  being  all  reflected  from  a 
floor  of  black  lacquer  which  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  polish. 

The  art  of  Japan  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
which  will  well. repay  all  the  care  with 
which  we  may  study  it.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
study  will  make  any  Englishman  blindly 
idolize  it.  It  has  wonderful  merits.  It 
ought  to  teach  us  some  important  and 
very  needful  lessons  ;  but  the  forms 
which  it  employs,  beautiful  though  they 
may  be,  fall  short  of  the  exquisite 
dignity,  grace,  and  loveliness  which 
mark  the  work  of  the  Teutonic  races 
while  Teutonic  art  was  still  a  living 
tradition,  and  which  remains  to  us  as  a 
rich  inheritance,  until  patient  and  honest 
work  makes  it  a  living  tradition  once 
more. — Longman  s  Magazine. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago,  at  the  height  of 
the  panic  caused  among  French  Re- 
publicans by  Prince  Napoleon's  mani- 
festo, the  demolition  of  the  ruined 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  com- 
menced. It  was  a  mere  chance  that 
;made  the  final  destruction  of  the  palace 
where  so  many  dynasties  have  reigned 
coincide  with  the  agitation  for  expelling 
Imperial  and  Royal  princes  from  France; 


yet  the  hazard  was  a  curious  one.  The 
blackened  ruins  had  stood  for  nearly 
twelve  years  ;  no  Republican  adminis- 
tration had  remained  long  enough  in 
power  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
building  should  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Tuileries  ;  and  it  was  said,  by  those 
whose  hope  was  father  to  the  thought, 
that  the  ground  would  remain  uncleared 
till  it  was  wanted  for  a  new  palace  to  be 
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inhabited  by  a  restored  sovereign.  When 
at  last  the  carts  of  the  entrepreneur  de 
demolitions  wended  their  way  into  the 
Cour  du  Carrousel  it  may  have  looked 
as  if  the  Republic  had  got  consolidated  ; 
and  something  was  indeed  said  by  M. 
Herisson,  the  Minister  for  Public  Works, 
as  to  the  time  having  arrived  "  for  sell- 
ing the  Crown  jewels,  and  removing  the 
last  vestiges  of  a  palace  whose  ruins 
aptly  symbolized  the  utter  downfall  of 
the  Monarchical  system  in  France." 
Well,  as  to  "  utter  downfall"  qui  vivra 
verra  :  extinct  monarchies  have  unex- 
pected resurrections  ;  and  if  the  burned 
stones  of  the  Tuileries  teach  any  lesson 
at  all,  it  is  one  on  the  mutability  of  all 
French  political  systems,  the  Republican 
as  well  as  others. 

To  those  who  knew  the  Court  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  sight  of  the 
Tuileries  in  recent  years  always  recalled 
most  vividly  the  four  terrible  weeks  in 
1870,  when  the  palace  was  last  inhabited 
by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Revolutions 
have  their  small  sides  ;  and  the  doings 
of  sovereigns  who  begin  to  feel  their 
thrones  crack  under  them,  who  are 
living  amid  panic-stricken  courtiers, 
who  are  uraed  this  way  and  that  way  by 
contrary  advisers,  and  who  have  to  make 
preparations  for  flight  in  secret,  lest  by 
allowing  their  purpose  to  be  known  they 
should  add  to  the  dismay  around  them 
— are  among  the  most  pitiable  things 
that  can  be  witnessed.  The  news  of  the 
defeats  at  Woerth  and  Foibach — which 
practically  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
— reached  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  a 
Saturday  ;  on  the  7th  a  proclamation 
appeared  putting  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege  ;  and  on  the  8th  the  Empress- 
Regent  came  to  the  Tuileries  from  St. 
Cloud.  She  could  not  realize  that  the 
end  of  the  Emperor's  reign  was  ap- 
proaching. With  a  lady's  romantic 
ideas  about  military  possibilities,  she 
thought  that  everything  could  be  re- 
trieved by  a  grand  coup,  and  that 
Bazaine  was  the  man  who  would  set 
matters  right.  She  had  no  great  faith 
in  MacMahon,  and  was  terribly  disap- 
pointed in  General  Frossard,  who  had 
been  the  Prince  Imperial's  tutor  ;  there 
was,  in  truth,  considerable  Spanish 
vivacity  in  her  manner  of  expressing 
herself  about  these  two  officers,  who 
had  ' '  miserably  blundered' '  as  she  put  it. 


On  Tuesday  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Emile 
OlHvier's  Cabinet  resigned,  and  General 
Cousin  de  Montauban,  Count  de 
Palikao,  became  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  War.  He  was  a  man  of  bluff, 
soldierly  exterior,  who  produced  a  sensa- 
tion the  first  time  he  spoke  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  by  saying  that  he  could  not 
speak  loud,  because  he  had  a  bullet  in 
the  chest  ;  but  he  was  a  perfect  courtier 
who  knew  how  to  say  pleasant  things  in 
his  blunt  w^ay,  and  he  thought  it  to  be 
part  of  his  duty  to  keep  the  Empress  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. However,  her  Majesty's  delusion 
only  lasted  a  few  days,  for  M.  Conti,  the 
Emperor's  secretary,  was  seen  to  be  busy 
collecting  the  most  important  papers  of 
his  office  for  removal,  and  the  Empress's 
private  friends  began  advising  her  to 
make  preparations  to  secure  her  own 
safety  in  case  things  should  come  to  the 
worst.  Upon  this,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Regent's  confidence  appeared  to  forsake 
her.  She  was  seized  with  the  fear  of  a 
revolution  breaking  out  in  the  night,  and 
of  her  being  massacred  by  torchlight  in 
the  garden.  She  kept  thinking  of  that 
gloomy  night,  the  5th  of  October, 
1789,  when  a  Parisian  rabble  went  to 
Versailles  to  fetch  the  King  and  Royal 
family  to  the  capital,  and  when  several 
of  the  French  Guards  were  slaughtered 
in  protecting  Marie  Antoinette  from 
insult.  One  day  she  favored  a  plan  for 
having  M.  Gambetta  and  some  other 
Republican  leaders  arrested,  and  yet 
when  the  scheme  was  discussed  with  a 
view  to  rapid  action  she  hesitated.  The 
tortures  of  mind  which  she  underwent 
were  unimaginable.  In  a  fortnight  her 
fair  face  became  haggard,  and  streaks  of 
silver  showed  themselves  in  her  hair. 

A  dynasty  which  has  received  notice 
to  quit  labors  under  almost  incredible 
difficulties  in  setting  its  house  straight 
before  going.  The  Bonapartes  had  a 
longer  time  for  preparation  than  Louis 
Philippe  and  Charles  X.,  who  both  had 
to  fly  at  a  couple  of  days'  notice  ;  but 
when  it  became  a  question  of  sending 
state  papers  and  valuables  out  of  the 
Tuileries,  nobody  could  suggest  how  this 
ought  to  be  done.  The  palace  was  be- 
lieved to  be  closely  watched  by  amateur 
Revolutionary  detectives  ;  many  ser- 
vants of  the  Imperial  household  were 
but  half  trusted  ;  the  very  sentries  and 
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officers  on  guard,  though  loyal,  were 
spies  after  a  fashion,  in  that  they  kept 
their  eyes  and  ears  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  signs  as  to  how  the  war  was 
going  to  end.  It  was  feared,  therefore, 
that  if  vans  were  introduced  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace  the  report  would 
quickly  be  spread  that  the  Empress  was 
about  to  take  her  departure  ;  besides 
which  there  was  a  serious  danger  that  the 
vans  might  be  waylaid  in  the  streets  and 
ransacked  by  mobs.  M.  Conti  made 
energetic  efforts  to  select  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  papers  ;  but  we  know 
what  time  it  requires  for  a  man  in 
private  life  to  classify  letters  which  have 
accumulated  for  a  few  months  ;  and  M. 
Conti,  harrassed  by  all  sorts  of  other 
work,  had  in  a  few  days  to  sort  the  ac- 
cumulated State  papers  of  eighteen 
years'  reign.  He  had  to  do  this,  too, 
with  high  officials  and  statesmen  out  of 
office,  daily  besieging  his  door  and  im- 
ploring him  to  deliver  up  to  them,  or 
else  destroy  in  their  preselice,  docu- 
ments in  which  they  were  interested. 
The  Due  de  Persigny  called  at  the  palace 
again  and  again,  and  grew  nearly  frantic 
when  some  papers  relating  to  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Home  Office  could 
not  be  found-  In  the  end  quantities  of 
papers  were  torn  up  into  little  bits 
and  mixed  together  by  three  Corsican 
detectives,  who  toiled  ten  hours  a  day 
for  more  than  a  week  over  this  occupa- 
tion in  the  absent  Emperor's  study. 
The  papers  could  not  be  burned,  for  it 
would  have  required  a  furnace  to  con- 
sume them.  When  they  had  been 
reduced  to  bits  they  were  put  into  baths, 
and  hot  water  was  turned  upon  them  to 
convert  them  into  pulp.  Some  other 
papers  w^ere  intrusted  to  faithful  hands 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  palace  in 
small  packets  ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
documents  remained  at  the  Tuileries 
and  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  that 
devoured  that  building,  before  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Government 
of  National  Defence  to  examine  the  Im- 
perial state  papers  had  found  leisure  to 
overhaul  them. 

A  young  Englishman  who  was  at  this 
time  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
Emperor's  most  trusted  counsellors  co- 
operated in  all  the  measures  that  were 
taken  to  provide  a  hiding-place  for  the 
Empress,  in  the  event  of  her  finding  it 


impossible  to  leave  Paris  on  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  a  revolution.  Expiring 
dynasties  have  to  be  served  in  a  very 
large  measure  by  foreigners.  Native 
partisans  are  apt  to  be  too  zealous,  or 
not  loyal  enough  ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
may  use  information  that  comes  to  them 
for  selfish  purposes  :  in  the  former, 
they  may  cause  mischief  by  doing  more 
than  is  required  of  them.  All  the 
details  of  the  Empress's  eventual  flight 
on  the  4th  September  were  planned  and 
executed  by  five  foreigners. 

The  steps  taken  in  the  first  instance 
to  insure  the  Empress  a  safe  retreat 
within  Paris  itself  were  not  disclosed  to 
her  Majesty.  The  young  Englishman 
just  referred  to,  Mr.  R ,  was  in- 
structed to  go  and  see  the  Lady 
Superior  of  the  Convent  des  Oiseaux,  in 
the  Rue  de  Picpus — a  suburb  near  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes — and  this  good  lady 
eagerly  undertook  to  receive  the 
Empress  with  one  or  two  ladies.  A 
door  which  opened  from  the  garden 
wall  into  a  small  side  alley,  but  which 
had  not  been  used  for  years,  was  fitted 
with  a  new  lock,  so  as  to  be  readily 
available  as  an  extra  means  of  ingress  or 
exit.  This  work  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  on  the  night  of  the 

13th  of  August,   by  Mr.   R- and  the 

chaplain  of  the  convent,  as  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  call  in  any 
mechanic  of  the  neighborhood  for  such 
a  job.  The  Englishman  had  been  told 
to  take  apartments  at  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  so  as  to  be  within  five  minutes' 
call  of  the  palace  if  he  should  be 
wanted  ;  and  a  private  code  of  signals 
— the  putting  of  a  card  behind  this  or 
that  pane,  in  a  certain  window  of  the 
Louvre  library — was  to  convey  to  him 
his  instructions.  At  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  14th  of 
August,  a  card  was  so  displayed  as  to 
warn  him  to  go  and  take  his  stand  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal, 
there,  after  half  an  hour's  waiting,  during 
which  he  heard  sounds  of  rifle-firing 
coming  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  he  was  joined  by  M.  Thelin,  an 
Imperial  messenger  (Courrier  de 
Cabinet),  who  had  formerly  been  the 
Emperor's  valet,  and  was  a  most 
devoted  servant.  This  M.  Thelin  had 
enormous  mustaches  and  whiskers  like 
those    of    Victor-Emmanuel,    King     of 
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Italy — adornments  white  as  cotton 
•wool  ;  and  so  that  his  face  looked  all 
hair,  like  that  of  a  poodle  with  a  pink 
nose;  but  it  was  the  faco^of  a  most 
well-bred  poodle,  for  M.  Thclin  was  the 
politest  of  men,  and  could  never  accost 
anybody  without  sweeping  his  hat  off  his 
head  to  the  level  of  his  knee.  "  An 
insurrection  has  broken  out  at  La 
Villette, "  he  said,  making  one  of  these 

stately  bows  to  Mr.  R ,  who  in  point 

of  age  might  have  been  his  grandson  ; 
and  in  quite  nicely-toned  words  he  ex- 
plained that  a  gang  of  anarchists,  in- 
stigated, it  was  believed,  by  the  noto- 
rious Blanqui,  had  made  a  raid  upon  the 
barracks  of  a  company  of  Sapeurs 
Pompiers  (firemen),  in  order  to  seize  a 
stand  of  arms  ;  but  they  had  been 
repulsed  with  loss.  "  Too  soon, 
though,  too  soon,"  concluded  M.  The- 
lin  softly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  too  soon  ?" 

"  Why  sir,  if  the  affair  had  been  a 
little  more  serious,  there  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  arresting  Gambetta 
and  the  others.  We  could  rely  on  the 
army  and  police  at  this  moment.  We 
might  have  made  a  superb  haul  {un 
super  be  coup  de  filet).'' 

After  this  he  told  Mr.  R to  walk 

up  and  down,  under  the  colonnade  of 
the  hotel,  until  he  should  see  another 
card  put  m  the  window  of  the  library  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
wanted.  It  was  not  quite  certain  yet 
whether  the  movement  at  La  Villette 
was  an  isolated  affair,  or  whether  it  was 
not  the  signal  for  a  more  general  out- 
break which  would  occur  in  the  night. 
Precautions  must  be  taken,  and  all  the 
Empress's  friends  must  remain  on  the 
watch. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  indeed. 
There  were  five  hundred  policemen  in 
plain  clothes,  all  armed  with  life-pre- 
servers and  revolvers,  scattered  along 
the  streets  and  quays  round  the  palace 
at  the  moment  when  M.  Thelin  was 
speaking,  and  how  good  a  watch  they 
kept  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  four 
of  them  presently  arrested  Ihe  English- 
man, who  was  out  on  business  similar  to 
their  own.  Seeing  a  young  gentleman 
pacing  to  and  fro  and  occasionally 
throwing  glances  toward  the  windows  of 
the  Louvre,  they  thought  this  suspicious. 
It  seems  that  they  made  to  Mr.  R 


the  signs  by  which  detectives  recognize 

one  another,  but  Mr.  R ,  having  no 

connection  with  the  police,  remained 
irresponsive,  and  walked  stolidly  on,  till 
of  a  sudden  he  felt  a  muscular  arm 
passed  through  one  of  his  and  a  peremp- 
tory voice  whispered  in  his  ear  :  "  Come 
with  us — I  advise  you  to  make  no  noise 
and  offer  no  resistance." 

None  was  offered.      In  the  twinkling 

of  an  eye  Mr.  R was  hustled  into  a 

cab  ;  three  men  entered  with  him,  a 
fourth  climbed  on  to  the  box  ;  and  the 
vehicle,  turning  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre, 
was  rapidly  driven  toward  the  Prefecture 

de  Police.     On  the  way  Mr.  R was 

questioned  as  to  his  name  and  business, 
but  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  any 
information  whatever,  and  when  he  had 
said  this,  his  escort  seemed  to  think 
they  had  a  valuable  capture.     However, 

at  the   Prefecture  Mr.    R asked  to 

see  M.  Lagrange,  the  Chief  of  the 
Political  Department,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  that  gentle- 
man, happening  to  be  at  the  office,  the 
Englishman  was  at  once  liberated  with 
apologies.     But   M,    I^agrange    showed 

himself  very  curious  as  to  Mr.  R 's 

business,  and  somewhat  nettled  when  he 
could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  He 
dared  not  say  much  to  a  secretary  of  a 
Senator  who  had  several  times  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  who  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  Emperor's  most  inti- 
mate confidants  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  find  out  things,  and  they 
are  naturally  mortified  and  jealous  when 
they  discover  that  their  functions  are 
being  encroached  upon  without  their 
being  able  to  guess  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  "  Well,"  said  M.  Lagrange 
gloomily,  when  he  saw  that  putting  play- 
ful questions  was  of  no  avail,  "  1  think 
you  ought  to  tell  his  Excellency  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  protect  her 
Majesty,  and  that  we  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  if  all  the  friends  of  the  Dynasty 
act  in  concert.  Some  of  our  men  may 
arrest  you  again  and  balk  you  in  some 
important  business,  if  we  are  not  told 
what  you  are  about." 

All  this  was  true  enough,  but  M. 
Piotri,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  knew  more 
than  M.   Lagrange  did,   and  that  same 

evening    accosting    Mr.    R at    the 

Tuileries,  where  the  Empress  was 
holding  an  informal  reception,  he  gave 
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him  a  little  yellow  card  in  an  oval  glass 
medallion.     This  was  to  serve  in  case 

Mr.  R was  molested  again.     There 

was  not  a  word  of  print  or  writing  on 
the  card,  but  on  one  side  of  it  was  en- 
graved   an  open  eye.     Mr.   R only 

had  occasion  to  use  it  once,  and  this  was 
enough  to  convince  him  of  its  magical 
properties,  for  the  policeman  in  uniform 
to  whom  he  exhibited  it,  stepped  back 
instantly,  with  his  hand  to  the  peak  of 
his  cocked  hat  and  with  a  look  of  great 
respect. 

The  Empress's  reception  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  August  was  to  be  the  last 
grand  gathering  of  the  Imperial  Court 
in  state.  Hearing  of  the  affair  at  La 
Villette,  and  how  promptly  the  military 
and  police  had  put  the  insurgents  to 
reason.  Senators,  Deputies,  and  other 
important  people  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Paris  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Empress.  Most  of  them  had  put  on 
uniforms  or  dress  clothes  ;  those  who  in 
their  exciterhent  had  forgotten  this 
piece  of  etiquette,  were  turned  back  with 
gentle  words  by  the  ever  courtly  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  Vicomte  de  Laferriere,  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said  that  if  he  had 
had  to  be  guillotined  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  would  have  insisted  upon 
going  to  the  scaffold  in  a  swallow-tail 
and  white  gloves.  Those  whom  M.  de 
Laferriere  sent  away  returned  by  and  by 
properly  clothed  and  wearing  their 
orders  ;  and  some  of  them  brought  their 
wives  with  them,  so  that  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  palace,  which  had  all  been 
thrown  open  and  hastily  lighted,  pre- 
sented quite  an  animated  appearance. 
The  Empress,  however,  and  all  the 
ladies  were  dressed  in  deep  mourning 
for  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  Her  Majesty's  dress  was  a  low- 
bodied  one  of  black  net  ;  her  only 
ornaments  were  jet  bracelets  and  a  jet 
diadem,  which  lent  to  her  pale,  anxious 
face  a  most  august  look.  All  the  Court 
footmen  wore  black  liveries. 

In  spite  of  these  funeral  garbs  the 
general  tone  of  conversation  was 
sprightly  and  hopeful.  Som^  cheering 
news  had  been  received  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  for  this  one  evening  the  Court 
"  was  itself  again.  It  was  like  the  last 
flash  of  the  sun  before  it  sets  behind  red 
clouds.  As  to  the  insurrection  which 
had  been  put  down  in  the  afternoon,  the 


Ministers,  and  particularly  M.  Henri 
Chevreau  who  ruled  at  the  Home  Office, 
were  far  from  making  light  of  it  ;  but 
they  declared  complacently  that  Govern- 
ment was  quite  strong  enough  to  detect 
and  punish  the  "  real  instigators"  of  the 
outrage.  These  significant  words  some- 
how found  their  way  out  of  doors  ;  and 
that  night  not  a  single  one  among  the 
twenty  Republican  Deputies  slept  in  his 
bed.  Even  M.  Thiers — though  he  was 
not  a  Republican  then — deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  go  and  sleep  at  a  friend's  house. 
On  the  following  day  the  Opposition 
was  able  to  set  itself  right  with  the 
country  by  energetically  disclaiming, 
both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press, 
all  complicity  in  the  unpatriotic  riot  at 
La  Villette  ;  but  on  that  Sunday  night 
before  the  members  of  the  Left  could 
give  currency  to  their  disclaimers,  they 
naturally  felt  nervous  lest  Government 
should  arrest  them  and  proclaim  that  it 
had  proofs  of  their  having  been  in 
league  with  the  rioters.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  as  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
siege,  men  apprehended  on  a  treason- 
able charge  could  have  been  tried  by 
court-martial  and  summarily  shot. 

The  events  of  the  14th  served  on  the 
whole  to  give  the  Court  too  great  a  sense 
of  security.  On  the  17th  the  battles 
round  Metz  began,  and  Bazaine's  armies, 
everywhere  outnumbered  and  beaten, 
had  to  retreat  before  the  German  hosts. 
But  St.  Privat  and  Gravelotte  were  re- 
ported to  the  Parisians  as  victories,  and 
it  was  said  that  Bazaine  had  thrown  him- 
self into  Metz  in  order  to  take  up  a 
"  strong  position  "!  The  Empress  be- 
lieved in  all  these  fables.  Was  it  a 
wonder  that  she  should  do  so  when  at 
clubs  like  the  Union  and  the  Cercle 
Imperial,  old  generals  would  bark 
furiously  at  you  if  you  expressed  any 
doubt  as  to  Marshal  Canrobert's  hav- 
ing driven  a  whole  regiment  of  Prus- 
sian Cuirassiers  into  the  sand-pits  of 
Jaumont — sand-pits  which  had  no  ex- 
istence ?  The  truth  is,  double  sets  of 
telegrams  used  to  be  sent  from  the  seat 
of  war,  and  those  which  related  events 
with  some  approach  to  the  truth  (for 
none  of  them  were  wholly  truthful)  were 
never  communicated  to  the  Empress. 
When  the  hoaxing  dispatch  about  the 
Jaumont  sand-pits  was  put  into  her 
hands,  the  poor  lady,  believing  in  a  real 
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victor)',  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  ran 
down  from  her  apartments  to  the  guard- 
room, right  among  the  soldiers,  who 
were  lying  upon  camp-beds  or  playing 
cards,  and  waved  the  telegram,  crying  : 
"  Tlje  Prussians  are  beaten  !"  She 
t^en  suspended  all  her  own  personal 
preparations  for  flight.  She  said  that  if 
a  revolution  were  attempted  in  Paris  she 
would  herself  ride  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  that  quelled  it.  This  was  her 
mood  during  several  days,  and  it  ex- 
plains how  so  few  of  her  own  chattels 
were  removed  from  the  palace.  Her 
wardrobe  contained  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dresses  ;  her  collection  of  fans,  of 
furs,  of  lace,  and  linen  was  probably 
unique,  for  the  pin-money  which  she 
had  received  in  monthly  payments  ever 
since  her  marriage  amounted  to  £48,000 
a  year,  and  one  may  add  that  she  had 
never  failed  to  spend  this  sum  to  the 
last  franc.  Everything  that  the  Em- 
press possessed,  with  the  exception  of 
her  jewels  and  a  few  valuable  missals, 
was  left  at  the  Tuileries  when  she  fled  ; 
and  the  jewels  would  have  been  aban- 
doned too,  had  not  Madame  Carette, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  ladies-in-waiting, 
prevailed  upon  her,  after  much  plead- 
ing, to  have  these  treasures  confided  to 
a  banker. 

The  Empress  led  a  curious  life  during 
her  last  days  on  the  throne.  She  was 
up  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
attired  in  a  black  cashmere  dress  which 
she  wore  all  day  with  plain  white  collar 
and  cuffs.  At  half-past  seven  she  heard 
mass  said  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries  by  Monseigneur  Bauer,  her 
almoner.  Immediately  after  this  she 
took  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  Madame 
Carette,  who,  by  the  by,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  Court  beauties  and  a 
most  charming  companion,  owing  to  her 
exquisite  cheerfulness.  Another  of  the 
Empress's  ladies  was  Madame  Lebreton 
(sister  of  General  Bourbaki),  who  has 
followed  her  into  exile  and  has  always 
been  one  of  her  most  sensible,  patient 
advisers.  The  Empress's  private  apart- 
ments were  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  overlooking  the 
garden,  and  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Champs  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The  room 
in  which  she  generally  sat  was  a  circular 
saloon,  very  gayly  decorated  with  panels 


painted  by  Charles  Chaplin  and  illustrat- 
ing the  loves  of  a  violet  and  a  rose.  In 
this  room  from  eight  oclosk  in  the 
morning  until  long  after  the  nominal 
hour  for  dinner,  which  day  after  day  was 
delayed,  the  Empress  received  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  visitors,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  those  wretched  times  was  shown 
by  the  kind  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
her  presence. 

Crack-pated  men  bringing  plans  for 
new  campaigns,  inventors  who  had  new 
sorts  of  shells  to  propose,  wives  of  con- 
victs who  sought  pardons  for  their  hus- 
bands, and,  it  is  pitiful  to  add,  men  of 
every  degree  who  wanted  to  coax  or 
bully  grants  of  money,  posts  or  decora- 
tions, out  of  a  Regent  whom  they  knew 
to  have  more  in  her  of  womanly  sweet- 
ness than  of  regal  strength — all  these 
people  were,  by  some  unpardonable 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  have  protected  the  Empress, 
allowed  to  plague  her  all  day  long.  An 
excuse  that  may  be  offered  for  some  of 
the  men  then  in  power  is  that  several  of 
them  were  quite  new  to  the  responsibili- 
ties' of  office.  M,  Clement  Duvernois, 
for  instance — a.  young  man  of  twenty- 
nine  who  had  become  Minister  of  Com- 
merce on  the  strength  of  some  dashing 
newspaper  articles — was  a  regular  Bo- 
hemian, who  used  always  to  show 
an  inch  of  shirt  between  his  vest  and 
the  waistband  of  his  nether  garments. 
From  absent-mindedness  he  would  go 
out  with  a  patent  leather  boot  on  one 
foot  and  a  clump-soled  shoe  on  the 
other.  This  eccentric  man  of  talent, 
who  displayed  some  administrative 
ability  in  provisioning  Paris  for  the 
siege,  used  to  give  audience  to  quandam 
Bohemian  brethren  at  the  Cafe  de 
Madrid,  and  when  he  could  not  grant 
them  all  they  desired,  he  would  dismiss 
them  in  batches,  saying  :  "  Ah,  you 
must  see  the  Empress — I'll  take  care 
that  you  are  admitted. ' '  Things  reached 
a  pretty  pass  when  on  the  31st  of 
August  a  horde  of  hungry  supplicants, 
tired  of  waiting  in  the  antechambers  of 
the  Tuileries,  pushed  their  way  into  the 
private  dining-room,  and  swooped  upon 
a  cold  luncheon  that  had  been  spread  for 
the  Empress. 

On   the   ist  of  September  some  ser- 
vants of  the    Imperial    household    ab- 
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sconded,  taking  with  them  portable 
articles  of  value  :  statuettes  of  bronze 
andmarblg,  miniature  paintings,  albums. 
Some  of  the  Empress's  dresses  vanished. 
General  Roland,  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  was  at  pains  to  secure  proper 
attendance  for  the  Regent  ;  and  going 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
kitchens,  he  was  stupefied  to  see  work- 
men, soldiers,  and  women — the  friends 
of  the  scullions — being  treated  as 
honored  guests  in  the  servants'  hall. 
The  intruders  were  ejected  pretty  quick- 
ly by  guards  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
but  by  this  time  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor's  struggle  against  the  German 
armies  was  hopeless,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  abroad  that  before  many 
days  were  over  the  Tuileries  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  mob.  The  only 
person  who  seemed  to  doubt  this  was 
the  Empress  herself.  She  still  had  her 
self-contained  paroxysms  of  terror 
about  being  murdered  by  an  armed 
mob  ;  but  she  thought  that  the  garrison 
of  Paris  would  make  a  resolute  stand 
for  the  Imperial  cause,  and  keep  the 
throne  upstanding,  though  she  herself 
might  accidentally  be  put  to  death.    • 

Her  infatuation  was  so  great  that  it  is 
a  wonder  how  she  was  persuaded  to 
leave  Paris  on  the  4th,  and  it  is  still 
stranger,  perhaps,  that  she  should  have 
managed  to  escape  from  it  alive.  The 
tidings  of  the  Emperor's  capitula- 
tion at  Sedan  circulated  in  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  September  ;  and 
throughout  the  night.  Cabinet  Councils 
were  held  at  the  Tuileries — that  is, 
Ministers,  legislators,  and  generals  kept 
coming  and  going  to  proffer  advice,  or 
bring  idle  bits  of  news.  The  Em- 
press never  went  to  bed.  Toward  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  feeling  exhaust- 
ed, she  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  garden,  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  The  city  was  at  that  moment  per- 
fectly quiet  ;  the  sentries  stood  at  their 
accustomed  posts  guarding  all  the  gates  ; 
and  the  rows  of  gas  lamps  that  marked 
the  two  miles'  length  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  naturally  sug- 
gested reflections  on  the  splendid 
strategical  position  which  the  Tuileries 
occupied  for  defence.  It  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Emperor's 
reign  to  fortify   his  palace  with  broad 


avenues,  along  which  artillery  would 
have  free  range  in  sweeping  down  mobs. 
Returning  from  the  balcony,  the  Em- 
press said  to  M.  Jerome  David,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  who  was  poring  over 
a  plan  of  Paris  :  "  See  these  three 
points — what  could  they'  (meaning  th^ 
people  of  Paris)  "  do  without  arms,  if 
the  soldiers  only  did  their  duty  here  ?" 
M.  David,  who  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Zouaves,  concurred,  and  felt  sure  that 
no  open  revolt  would  be  attempted. 
The  principal  matter  under  consideration 
at  that  moment  was  what  kind  of  a  proc- 
lamation the  Empress-Regent  should 
issue  to  the  people  of  Paris,  and  whether 
she  should  ride  forth  on  horseback 
through  the  streets  to  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  to  announce  with  her  own  lips  the 
dissolution  of  that  unpopular  assembly, 
and  the  institution  of  a  new  Council  of 
Regency,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Thiers  or  General  Trochu.  The  Em- 
press felt  a  strong  personal  antipathy 
toward  M.  Thiers  ;  but  politics  have 
dire  necessities,  and  it  was  known  that 
M.  Thiers  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  provided 
the  Corps  Legislatif  were  dissolved,  and 
provided  also  that  the  Emperor  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
As  to  General  Trochu,  Governor  of 
Paris,  it  was  an  omnious  circumstance 
that  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  palace,  though  he  had  been  twice 
summoned.  On  one  occasion  his  ser- 
vants gave  answer  that  he  was  out. 
The  second  time  it  was  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  leaving  express  orders  that 
he  was  "not  to  be  disturbed  for  any- 
body.'' M.  Pietri  knew  that  a  meeting  of 
Republican  members  had*  been  held  at 
the  General's  house  in  the  evening,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  place  no  reliance  on 
Trochu,  but  to  intrust  all  military 
arrangements  for  the  morrow  to  Mar- 
shal Paraguay  d'  Hilliers,  the  commander 
of  the  Paris  garrison.  Unfortunately 
no  effect  was  given  to  this  resolution 
when  taken.  The  Empress's  apart- 
ments were  crowded  with  politicians, 
courtiers,  and  officers — all  talking  and 
vowing  their  readiness  to  die  ;  but  it 
occurred  to  nobody  to  go  and  carry  to 
the  Marshal  the  Empress's  order  that 
all  the  highways  to  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  should  be 
guarded,  so  that  no  crowds  should  as- 
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semble  within  a  kilometre  of  the  palace. 
The  order  in  question  was  allowed  to 
lie  on  a  table  amid  heaps  of  others, 
which  her  Majesty  had  tired  her  fingers 
in  signing,  and  which  were  never  to  be 
obeyed. 

At  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  full  dawn, 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  editor  of  the 
Liberie^  arrived  at  the  palace  and  craved 
an  audience.  ''Ah^  c  est  le  fossoyeur  des 
dynasties!  (the  grave-digger  of  dynas- 
ties)" exclaimed  the  Empress  wearily. 
M.  de  Girardin  had  gone  to  give  advice 
in  extremis  to  Louis  Philippe  in  1848, 
and  oddly  enough  he  came  back  to  the 
Tuileries  at  two-and-twenty  years' 
interval  with  identically  the  same  coun- 
sel as  he  had  conveyed  to  the  Orleans 
Prince — that  is,  abdication,  dissolution, 
and  a  new  Ministry  with  M.  Thiers  at 
its  head. 

The  Empress  could  not  help  saying 
to  him  with  a  smile  :  "  M.  Thiers  est 
un  atout  qui  revient  souvent  dans  votre 
jeu  (M.  Thiers  is  a  trump  you  often  get 
in  your  hand)."  However,  M.  de 
Girardin's  advice  was  palatable,  for  it 
was  given  with  great  spirit,  and  he 
wound  up  by  saying  :  "  If  your  Majesty 
appears  on  horseback  fearlessly  among 
the  people  of  Paris,  you  may  count  on 
their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  ;  but  you 
should  take  a  sleeping-draught  now  to 
give  you  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  when 
you  awake  drink  a  bowl  of  beef  broth." 

The  Empress  had  been  ready  to  faint 
with  fatigue  before  M.  de  Girardin  came. 
Some  elderly  Senators  and  Deputies, 
unable  to  bear  up  as  she  had  done,  had 
wandered  into  different  state  saloons  and 
curled  themselves  up  on  sofas  and  set- 
tees to  sleep.  ■  There  were  officers  lying 
about  in  all  the  passages  with  their 
swords  buckled  on,  and  servants  had  to 
pick  their  way  gingerly  among  them  to 
carry  trays  with  hot  coffee  and  bouillon 
on  them. 

The  Empress  would  not  consent  to 
take  rest,  her  excitement  was  too  great. 
Revived  by  the  idea  that  a  great  dis- 
play of  energy  would  be  required  of  her 
presently,  she  began  to  busy  herself  in  a 
womanly  way  as  to  what  kind  of  riding- 
habit  she  should  put  on.  She  retired  to 
her  dressing-room  thinking  to  don  a 
plain  black  habit,  on  the  breast  of  which 
should  be  pinned  a  small  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  but  by  some  inexplic- 


able mischance  the  only  habit  available 
was  found  to  be  a  green  one  embroid- 
ered with  gold — the  costume  of  the  Im- 
perial Hunt  at  Fontainebleau  and  Com- 
piegne,  which  had  to  be  worn  with  a 
three-cornered  hat,  a  la  Louis  XV. 
This  was  pronounced  too  theatrical  for 
the  occasion.  There  had  been  some 
other  habits  in  the  wardrobe,  but  they 
could  not  be  discovered. 

Little  things  can  make  or  mar  great 
events.  When  a  lady  has  dressed  her- 
self expressly  to  do  a  thing,  she  generally 
does  it  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  if  the  Empress  had  put  on  a  habit, 
her  appearance  in  that  attire  would 
have  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  her 
entourage.,  whose  enthusiasm  must  have 
reacted  upon  herself.  As  it  was  she 
returned  to  her  drawing-room  disheart- 
ened, and  nobody  who  saw  her  jaded  face 
could  have  advised  her  to  take  any 
action  requiring  vigor  of  body  or  of 
mind.  Nevertheless  she  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  hope  that  Marshal  Bara- 
guay  d'  Hilliers — a  one-armed  Crimean 
veteran — would  keep  order  in  the  city, 
and  her  spirits  rose  a  Ifttle  as  the  morn- 
ing passed  without  bringing  any  reports 
of  insurrection. 

But  the  ^vaking  of  Paris  on  that  4th  of 
September  had  been  like  the  simmering 
of  a  vast  caldron — crowds  bubbling  up 
all  over  it,  and  vaporing  off  their  feel- 
ings in  talk.  There  was  no  violence  ; 
only  a  very  small  party  of  anarchists 
had  their  minds  set  upon  revolution. 
M.  Thiers  wanted  the  Regency  to  be 
maintained,  and  sent  several  messages 
to  the  Palace  to  say  so  ;  M.  Gambetta 
was  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  best 
for  the  country,  but  was  not  eager  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  Under  .these  circumstances 
there  was  no  organized  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Empire — it  was  borne  down, 
so  to  say,  by  the  overpowering  force  of 
mobs  pressing  upon  it  from  every  direc- 
tion. From  the  moment  when  no  order 
had  been  issued  to  the  military  to  keep 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  clear,  all  idea 
of  resistance  became  useless.  By  one 
o'clock  that  enormous  square  was  cover- 
ed with  a  multitude  that  looked  like  a 
sea — not  a  stormy  one,  but  calmly 
waving  with  irresistible  might. 

Soon  after  two  the  human  tide  over- 
flowed into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
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and  began  to  roll  toward  the  Palace  in 
long  slow  streams.  All  the  faithful  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  friends  of  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  Courtiers  of  Mis- 
fortune, were  gathered  in  the  White 
Drawing- room  contiguous  to  the  Em- 
press's private  apartments.  A  report 
was  brought  to  her  Majesty  that  the 
Count  de  Cosse-Brissac,  and  some  other 
combative  young  men,  had  revolvers, 
and  expressed  their  intention  of  using 
them  on  the  first  representatives  of  the 
canaille  who  should  try  to  enter  the 
palace.  The  Empress  at  once  sent  word 
to  these  gentlemen  requesting  that  they 
should  do  nothing  so  rash  as  to  fire,  or 
even  to  exhibit  their  arms.  A  moment 
afterward  she  asked  for  an  opera-glass, 
and  standing  behind  the  curtain,  scruti- 
nized the  crowd  which  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  private  garden.  She  was 
amazed  and  shocked  to  see  M.  Victorien 
Sardou,  the  dramatist,  apparently  lead- 
ing the  rabble  ;  but  the  truth  is,  M. 
Sardou  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  mob  only  that  he  might  control  it. 
It  was  a  very  courageous  thing  he  did 
on  that  day,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to 
him  that  the  palace  was  not  sacked  when 
the  populace  got  possession  of  it. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  Two  Signor 
Nigra,  the  Italian  ambassador,  passed 
through  the  White  Drawing-room  with 
a  rather  jolly  air  on  his  face,  as  though 
nothing  were  happening.  ' '  What  news?' ' 
asked  somebody.  "Mais  rien,"  he 
answered  cheerfully,  and  strode  off, 
erect  and  long-legged,  into  the  Em- 
press's rooms.  He  had  come  to  tell  the 
Empress  that  it  was  time  to  fly.  Her 
fortitude  forsoolf  her  at  this  during  a 
few  seconds,  and  she  could  not  articu- 
late, but  she  made  a  sign  that  she 
wished  to  go  and  show  herself  to  those 
who  had  stood  by  her  faithfully  to  the 
last.  The  door  of  the  White  Drawing- 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Em- 
press appeared  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  —  an  inexpressibly  touching 
little  figure  in  her  simple  black  dress  and 
white  collar.  She  made  a  courtesy  and 
waved  her  hand,  trying  hard  to  smile, 
while  many — not  all  of  them  women — 
were  sobbing  aloud.  Then  with  gentle 
persuasion  Prince  Richard  Metternich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  drew  her  back, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again. 

There   was    a    common-looking    cab 


standing  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  but 
the  driver  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Emperor's  Deputy  Master  of  the  Horse 
— Mr.  Gamble,  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
Gamble  had  been  servant  to  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  while  the  latter  was 
living  as  a  refugee  in  London  in  1847,  and 
with  touching  fidelity  he  insisted  upon 
resuming  his  menial  position  when  his 
master  went- into  exile  again  after  losing 
his  throne.  He  always  drove  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  at  Chislehurst, 
though  his  post  as  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Horse  under  the  Empire  had  given  him 
social  precedency  with  colonels.  On 
the  4th  September  he  had  dressed  him- 
self to  look  as-much  like  a  cabman  as 
possible,  but  there  were  firearms  in  both 
his  pockets,  and  the  horse  in  the  shafts 
of  his  cab  was  one  of  the  fastest  trotters 
in  the  Imperial  stables.  The  Empress 
presently  came  out  from  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  Louvre  with  Madame  Carette, 
both  veiled.  They  were  escorted  by 
Signor  Nigra  and  Prince  Metternich. 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  marched  in 
front  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear.  Just 
as  the  Empress  was  about  to  step  into 
the  cab,  a  street-boy  recognized  her,  and 
raised  the  cry  :  "  Voila  V Imperatrice  !  " 
With  great  presence  of  mind  M.  de 
Lesseps  sped  him  a  kick,  crying  :  "  Ah  ! 
you're  crying  :  '  Vive  V Empereur  !  '  are 
you?  that  will  teach  you."  And  this 
was  enough  to  set  bystanders  against  the 
boy  while  the  cab  drove  otf. 

The  Empress  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Evans,  the  American  surgeon- 
dentist  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  she  should  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  days  and  then 
take  refuge  in  the  Convent  de  Picpus — 
these  arrangements  having  been  made 
under  the  assumption  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  would  set  a  close 
watch  upon  all  the  stations  to  prevent 
her  Majesty  from  escaping.  But  Count 
de  Keratry.  the  new  Prefect  of  Police 
who  was  appointed  at  four  o'clock,  at 
once  gave  his  predecessor  to  understand 
that  the  Empress  had  much  better,  for 
her  own  sake,  leave  the  country  that 
night,  however  tired  she  might  be. 
"  The  best  way,"  he  said,  "  would  be 
for  her  to  leave  by  an  ordinary  train  and 
to  be  accompanied  to  the  station  by  no 
man  who  was  well  known  to  the  public. 
Detectives  should  be  sent  to  the  waiting- 
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room  to  protect  her  in  case  of  need." 
This  message  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Evans's  toward  seven  o'clock,  while  the 
Empress  was  sleeping  soundly.  Her 
friends  hesitated  whether  she  ought  to 
be  disturbed,  for  she  had  sunk  quite 
prostrate  and  it  was  feared  that  a  break 
in  her  rest  followed  by  great  fatigue 
might  bring  on  brain-fever.  On  con- 
sideration, however,  it  was  decided  that 
she  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  harm's 
way  ;  and  Mr.  R ,  the  young  Eng- 
lishman who  had  already  been  employed 
in  the  Empress's  secret  service,  was  in- 
structed to  attend  her  to  the  station  in 
the  evening,  take  tickets  for  her,  and  see 
her  safely  off.  All  this  was  done  with- 
out any  hitch  ;  the  Empress  with 
MadameLebreton  took  the  eight  o'clock 
train  for  Maubeuge  on  the  Northern 
line,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  passen- 
gers in  the  train  knew  that  she  was 
travelling  by  it.  Tlie  guard  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  four  gentlemen  travel- 
ling in  different  carriages  went  with  the 
Empress  as  private  escort  (though  she 
did  not  suspect  it),  and  only  returned  to 
Paris  when  she  had  reached  Belgium. 
Hence  she  made  her  way  to  England  by 
a  roundabout  route,  returning  to  France 
by  way  of  Calais  to  avoid  a  long  sea- 
passage.  Finding  at  Calais  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  her  to  embark,  she 
proceeded  to  Deauville,  arriving  there 
on  Wednesday  the  7th.  The  Gazelle, 
a  40-ton  cutter  yacht  belonging  to  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  happened 
to  be  lying  in  the  port,  and  it  was  in  this 
boat  that  her  Majesty  crossed  with 
Madame  Lebreton.  The  seamen  on 
board  had  no  idea  who  was  their  pas- 
senger. The  Empress,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  reached  Ryde  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  and  alighted  at  the  York 
Hotel,  whence  she  started  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  Hastings  to  join  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

Such    was    the    confusion    attending 


upon  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  that  the 
Empress  forgot,  before  going  away,  to 
draw  a  sum  of  ;^6o,ooo  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Wolmer,  the  Em- 
peror's cashier.  She  started  with  very 
little  money,  and  with  no  luggage  but  a 
hand  bag.  All  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  September,  M.  Wolmer,  an  elderly 
business-like  Alsacian,  waited  in  his 
office  (though  it  was  generally  closed  on 
Sundays),  expecting  that  a  check  with  the 
Empress's  signature  would  be  presented 
to  him,  and  he  had  prepared  packets  of 
'oank-notes  of  all  values,  and  a  few 
rouleaux  of  Napoleons,  so  that  the 
whole  sum  might  be  conveniently  carried 
away  by  the  drawer.  But  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  send  and  remind  the 
Empress  of  the  amount  that  was  lying 
to  her  credit — and  two  days  after  she 
had  fled,  he  went,  after  much  cogitation, 
and  paid  the  ;^6o,ooo  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Ernest  Picard,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Government  of  National 
Defence.  M.  Wolmer  was  much 
blamed  for  this  by  the  Imperial  family, 
who  held  that  he  ought  to  have  caused 
the  money  to  be  placed  privately  to  the 
Empress's  account  in  some  London 
bank.  M.  W^olmer's  explanation  of  the 
incident  is,  that  if  he  had  been  caught 
removing  the  moneys  from  his  strong 
box  and  dealing  with  them  in  any  way 
without  authority,  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  he  was  trying  to  do  a 
little  business  in  his  own  interest.  M. 
Wolmer  was  prudent  as  a  cashier,  but  he 
lost  the  Empress  £60,000  at  a  time  when 
the  money  could  be  ill  spared.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Republican 
papers  stated  as  to  the  vast  sums  which 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  had  put  away 
abroad,  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  Sep- 
tember had  found,  the  Imperial  family 
quite  unprepared  ;  and  many  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  how  poorly  circum- 
stanced the  Empress  actually  was  when 
she  landed  in  England. — Temple  Bar. 


A    RED    INDIAN    REVENGE    RAID.      A    TRUE    STORY. 
BY    A.    H.    PATERSON. 


Before  I  begin  to  describe  this  ter- 
rible, but  I  am  now  happy  to  say  very 
rare,  episode  of  frontier  life,  I  ought  to 
tell  you  what  an  "  Indian  Revenge 
Raid"  means. 


It  is  the  attack  upon  the  Indians  by 
the  settlers,  who  have  had  their  homes  de- 
stroyed, and  their  families  massacred,  or 
worse,  by  the  "  noble  red  man  !" 

The  Indians,  as  perhaps  some  of  my 
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readers  know,  frequently  break  out  of 
the  territory  reserved  for  them,  where 
they  have  remained  quietly  all  the  winter  ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  skulk  about 
the  nearest  settlements,  stealing  horses 
if  they  can  get  the  chance,  but  otherwise 
not  molestmg  the  ranche  men  ;  again 
returning  to  their  reservations  when  the 
weather  begins  to  get  cold. 

But  once,  every  few  years,  a  sort  of 
frenzy  seizes  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
extortions,  of  the  Government  and  the 
encroachments  of  enterprising  white  set- 
tlers ;  and  then  a  party  of  braves  will 
stealthily  creep  round  the  ranches,  and 
the  miserable  stockman  wakes  up  some 
night  to  be  scalped  and  murdered,  or 
worse,  to  see  his  family  outraged  and 
killed  before  his  eyes,  and  himself  after- 
ward tortured  in  a  way  that  defies  de- 
scription. Our  settlement,  situated  in 
the  most  northern  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
unassailable  and  safe  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  To  a  stranger,  this  would 
have  seemed  peculiar,  as  there  were 
fewer  people  than  in  many  of  the  districts 
further  south,  where  men  turned  pale  at 
the  mention  of  an  Indian  raid,  while  we 
received  the  news  with  sublime  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  reason  was  not  hard  to  find,  how- 
ever. Living  among  us  as  peaceable 
citizens,  were  men,  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
had  been  noted  desperadoes  and  Indian 
fighters  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
among  Western  men,  that  the  Indians 
dread — and  with  good  reason — a  man 
who  has  fought  against  them,  and-  who 
knows  their  ways  more  than  twenty  inex- 
perienced hands.  But  that  was  a  terrible 
summer.  In  a  settlement  south  of  us 
two  hundred  families  were  massacred  in 
a  few  months.  Troops  were  sent  by 
Government  to  drive  the  Indians  out  ; 
but  as  usual  could  never  find  them,  or 
when  they  did,  they  were  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  obliged  to  retreat. 

Even  we  got  anxious,  and  did  not 
breathe  freely  until  November  began  to 
draw  to  a  close,  and  we  were  expecting 
day  by  day  that  the  winter  would  set  in. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
frontiersman  had  Indians  remained  so 
far  north  during  the  winter.  So  by 
Christmas  they  were  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  ex- 
citement concerning  a  great  meeting  of 


stockmen,  to  be  held  at  a  town  thirty- 
five  miles  north,  on  the. first  of  January. 

Nearly  every  one  was  going  to  this 
meeting,  and  all  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  unprecedentedly 
mild  weather,  which  enabled  them  to 
leave  their  sheep  and  cattle  with  light 
hearts  under  the  charge  of  a  few  boys. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  following  the 
departure  of  the  stockmen,  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  that  I,  then  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  was  herding  sheep,  camped 
by  myself  in  a  little  hut,  a  mile  from  the 
home-ranche.  It  was  getting  rather 
late,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  with 
much  satisfaction  of  the  supper  of  juicy 
mutton-chops  that  I  should  devour  in  a 
short  time,  when  I  saw,  afar  off  on 
the  prairie,  a  black  dot,  that  soon  devel- 
oped into  a  man  on  horseback  coming 
toward  me  at  full  gallop.  As  he  ap- 
proached, I  saw  that  he  had  no  hat, 
and  though  his  horse  was  going  at  a 
headlong  pace,  he  was  urging  it  furiously 
with  both  whip  and  spur.  In  another 
minute  he  was  close  to  me,  and  I  rec- 
ognized a  young  fellow.  Ad.  Stafford 
by  name,  who  lived  at  a  ranche  about 
ten  miles  from  us. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Ad.  ?"  I  shout- 
ed, as  he  came  thundering  up,  with  diffi- 
culty pulling  in  as  he  reached  me. 

"  Matter  ?"  he  cried.  "  Why  the  Ind- 
ians never  left  after  all.  They  have 
just  burned  ten  ranches,  killing  every 
man  they  came  across,  but  carryin'  off 
the  women  alive.  They  won't  go  any 
distance,  however,  to-night,  as  they 
think  there  is  no  one  left  in  the  country 
to  come  after  'em.  I  managed  to  es- 
cape, bein'  on  a  good  horse,  and  am 
now  riding  everywhere,  trying  to  get  up  a 
party  for  a  revenge  raid.  You'll  make 
one,  won't  you,  Pat,  to  save  them  wom- 
en from  a  fate  one  shudders  to  think 
of?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I'll  come,  if  I 
can  do  any  good  ;  but  it  will  be  a  tough 
business,  as  there  are  not  more  than 
thirty  white  men  left  in  the  settlement." 

"  Never  mind,"  he  answered.  "  The 
red  devils  don't  expect  any  attack,  they 
are  so  sure  that  there  is  no  one  to  make  it ; 
and,  remember,  there  are  Mike  Alison, 
Tom  Stockton,  and  Luke  Remington  still 
left,  and  they  are  worth  fifty  common 
cusses.  But  I  must  be  oft"  to  get  every 
one  I  can.     Be  at  Gate's  Canon  by  ten 
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o'clock  to-night,  two  hours  before  the 
moon  rises  ;  the  Indians  are  not  camped 
far  from  there.  For  God's  sake  don't 
go  back  on  us,  Pat,"  he  said,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins.  "  Think  of  the 
fate  of  those  women  if  we  do  not  rescue 
them.     Adios .'" 

With  that  he  was  gone  again,  and  soon 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
ranche  of  Mike  Alison,  the  most  noted 
desperado  in  the  country. 

Not  much  supper  did  I  eat  that  night. 
Quickly  and  silently  I  put  my  sheep  into 
the  corral.  My  horse,  a  large,  wiry 
Mexican  pony,  more  than  half  mustang, 
was  feeding  near  the  camp.  I  caught 
and  saddled  him  carefully  ;  then,  eating 
a  hasty  meal,  I  spent  the  next  few  hours 
in  cleaning  my  revolver  thoroughly,  and 
sharpening  my  butcher-knife,  also  in  writ- 
ing a  farewell  note  to  my  mother  in  case 
I  should  never  return. 

It  had  been  dark  for  some  time.  I 
stepped  outside  my  log  hut,  and  studied 
the  position  of  the  "Great  Bear,"  by 
which  we  tell  the  time  of  night  on  the 
prairies. 

"Hem,"  I  soliloquized,  "half-past 
nine.  I  guess  I  must  be  off.  I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  be  alive  this  time  to-mor- 
row ?  Not  likely  ;  twenty  men  against, 
probably,  two  or  three  hundred — fearful 
odds.  However,  life  is  worth  very  little 
here,  and  "at  any  rate  one  will  die  in  a 
good  cause." 

All  this  I  said  aloud,  as  men  who 
have  lived  much  by  themselves  get  into 
the  habit  of  doing.  Then,  mounting 
my  horse,  I  struck  off  in  the  direction  of 
"  Gate's  Canon." 

After  about  half  an  hour's  ride,  my 
horse  began  to  prick  up  his  ears  and 
snort  slightly  proving  that  I  was  near- 
ing  the  rendezvous.  I  looked  eagerly 
forward  to  see  how  many  men  poor  Ad. 
had  been  able  to  collect  for  this  des- 
perate errand. 

There  were  terribly  few  ;  I  counted 
only  fifteen  when  I  came  up.  We  sat 
motionless  on  our  horses'  backs,  wait- 
ing until  the  last  moment  for  reinforce- 
ments to  arrive. 

Every  few  minutes  a  man  would  ap- 
pear out  of  the  darkness,  and  silently 
take  his  place  in  the  group.  No  greet- 
ings were  given  ;  only  one  tall  horseman, 
on  a  powerful  roan,  rode  quietly  from 
man    to   man,  saying  a  word    to  each. 


This  was  Mike  Alison,  the  desperado 
and  veteran  Indian-fighter,  who,  in  right 
of  his  reputation  for  a  cool  head  and 
determined  courage,  was  tacitly  accepted 
by  every  one  as  captain. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by 
his  deep  voice  echoing  among  the  rocks 
of  the  canon. 

"Well,  boys,  I  guess  we  won't  wait 
any  longer.  We  must  get  to  the  Injuns' 
camp  before  the  moon  rises,  or  they'll 
spot  us  like  so  many  sheep.  I  haven't 
much  to  say.  You  all  know  what  yew 
air  in  fur,  I  suppose.  You  all  know 
that  the  odds  against  us  will  be  about 
ten  to  one,  as  I  b'lieve  the  Injuns 
number  about  two  hundred,  mebbe 
more." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
with  a  perceptible  eiiort,  in  a  lower  voice, 
^' There  are  some  very  young  lads 
among  yer,  as  will  hev  many  friends 
mournin'  for  'em  if  they  get  killed  ;  an'  I 
say  ter  those  lads — go  home  while  yer 
hev  time,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  busi- 
ness as  has  no  one  to  care  a  cuss  whether 
they  live  or  die." 

He  paused  again.  No  one  stirred, 
but  some  of  the  "young  lads"  grunted 
rather  contemptously. 

"  Noonegoin' .'"  he  resumed.  "Well 
then,  boys,  let's  be  off ;  don't  make 
more  noise  than  you  can  help.  Keep 
yer  eyes  on  me,  and  stop  when  I  give 
the  word,  now  Vaniosf 

So  we  started  on  our  errand  of  re- 
venge. Little  did  the  trembling  women, 
crouched  in  the  tents  of  the  Indians, 
think  that  succor  was  so  nigh.  Still 
less  did  their  cruel  captors  dream  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  that  was  to  overtake 
them  so  speedily,  as  they  sat  drinking 
the  white  man's  whiskey. 

Meanwhile  nearer  and  nearer  drew  the 
little  band,  small  in  numbers  but  terri- 
ble in  their  stern  determination  to  res- 
cue the  women  or  die. 

An  hour's  silent  ride  over  the  desolate 
prairie,  or  under  the  frowning  rocks  or 
pine-trees  of  the  mira.  Then  a  sudden 
halt.  No  voice  now  echoes  among  the 
rocks,  but  a  stern  whisper  passes  from 
man  to  man. 

"  We  are  close  to  the  camp.  The  first 
fifteen  men  follow  Mike  Alison  round  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  and  charge 
in.  The  rest  dismount  and  creep  for- 
ward  from    different   points   until  they 
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come  in  sight  of  the  fires,  then  crouch 
down  with  cocked  rifles  until  Mike  gives 
the  signal.  Then  shoot  every  redskin  that 
runs  out.  After  the  second  volley  make 
for  the  tents  where  the  women  are. 
I'ight  to  the  death — give  no  quarter  !" 

I  was  one  of  the  last,  so  silently  slip- 
ping from  my  saddle,  with  my  bridle 
over  my  arm,  I  crept  softly  on  until  a 
red  glare  shone  through  the  bushes  in 
front  of  me,  and  I  knew  I  must  go  no 
farther,  but  crouch — and  wait.  I  knelt 
behind  a  rock,  with  cocked  pistol  and  un- 
sheathed knife.  Waiting,  waiting,  for 
the  signal  to  begin. 

Ah  !  how  terrible  it  was,  this  suspense. 
One  seemed  to  live  a  whole  lifetime  in 
those  awful  few  minutes.  I  could  hear 
the  weird  songs  of  the  half-tipsy  Indians, 
mingled  with  yells  and  curses,  as  if  they 
were  quarrelling  over  their  booty.  ^ 

What  was  that  ?  The  signal?  Ay,  there 
it  is.  A  long  shrill  whistle.  Then  the 
thunder  of  horses'  feet.  A  wild,  hoarse 
howl  of  surprise  and  dismay,  answered 
by  a  relentless  volley  from  the  repeating 
rifles. 

In  a  moment  more  Indians  were 
flying  out  of  the  brushwood  on  every 
side.  I  stood  up  and  fired  my  pistol, 
right  and  left  with  deadly  effect.  I  re- 
loaded, and  again  emptied  it.  Then  re- 
membering the  order  to  remount  after  the 
second  volley  and  make  for  the  tents 
where  the  women  would  be,  I  looked 
round  for  my  horse,  expecting  to  find  him 
gone.  No,  there  he  stood,  close  by, 
snorting  fiercely,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
under  his  feet  the  mangled  body  of  an 
"Indian. 

A  moment  more  and  I  was  galloping 
toward  the  spot  from  which  came  the 
indescribable  roar  of  conflict.  At  first 
high  rocks  intervened  between  myself 
and  the  scene  of  battle.  But  suddenly 
it  all  broke  upon  my  view, 

I  pulled  up  for  a  second  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  best  place  to  strike  for.  I 
was  at  the  end  of  a  large  open  space. 
In  all  directions  were  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Indians,  but  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
one  spot,  where  there  was  a  struggling 
mass  of  figures  in  the  midst  of  which  rose 
the  white  tents.  Not  a  moment  did  I  hesi- 
tate. Digging  my  spurs  into  my  horse's 
sides,  with  a  shout  I  charged  furiously 
at  the  thick  mass  of  Indians  surround- 
ing our  little  band. 


The  struggle  was  frightful,  and  victory 
seemed  more  than  doubtful.  Most  of 
the  Indians,  utterly  surprised  and  not 
knowing  how  small  a  number  of  enemies 
they  had  to  contend  with,  had  decamped 
at  the  first  shock,  but  sixty  or  seventy 
rallied,  got  their  arms,  and  being  for  the 
greater  part  tipsy,  fought  like  incarnate 
fiends.  Those  of  our  men  who  had  rifles 
had  dismounted,  and  taking  their  stand 
in  front  of  the  women's  tents  poured 
deadly  and  unceasing  fire  upon  the  foe. 
We  who  had  only  pistols  remained  on 
horseback  and  dashed  hither  and  thither, 
shooting  right  and  left,  our  horses  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  fray  as  much 
as  their  riders. 

Backward  and  forward  surged  the 
battle.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  Indians 
must  conquer  ;  they  swarmed  on  every 
side,  their  war-whoops  filled  the  air.  But 
just  when  it  seemed  almost  vain  to 
struggle  further  a  stalwart  figure  on  a 
powerful  roan  horse  darted  into  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  foes.  Everything 
gave  way  before  his  charge.  His  sten- 
torian "Mike  Alison  to  the  rescue! 
give  it  to  'em,  boys,''  rang  out  above  the 
yells  of  the  Indians,  and  again  the  white 
men  rallied,  and  the  redskins  were  driven 
back.  How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot 
say.  The  terrible  strain  and  exertion 
began  to  fatigue  me  fearfully.  My  horse 
had  apparently  carried  me  froAi  the  thick 
of  the  fight  and  was  standing  still  panting 
heavily.  Suddenly  he  started  and  gave 
a  feeble  shy.  From  the  bushes  in  front 
of  me  broke  three  Indians,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  caught  sight  of  me,  made  a  simul- 
taneous attack.  I  had  one  shot  left 
m  my  pistol  and  contrived  to  shoot  the 
foremost  Indian  before  they  quite 
reached  me.  Then,  indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  time  had  come.  Utterly 
exhausted,  with  only  a  knife,  how  could 
I  hope  to  grapple  successfully  with  two 
powerful  foes  ?  They  came  on,  one  at 
each  side,  both  armed  with  knives. 
Making  a  last  desperate  effort,  I  drove 
my  knife  into  the  breast  of  the  one  on 
my  left  hand.  At  the  same  moment  I 
felt  the  knife  Of  my  other  antagonist  cut 
through  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt — surely 
it  would  reach  my  heart  ?  No.  The 
blade  was  turned  too  much  outward, 
and  cutting  a  slight  gash,  it  went  deeply 
into  the  leather  of  my  saddle.  Still  I  was 
not  out  of  danger.     I  had  not  strength 
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enough  left  to  tear  my  knife  from  the 
man  I  had  stabbed,  and  my  living  foe 
was  fresh  and  vigorous. 

But  he  had  another  enemy  whom  he 
had  not  counted  upon. 

Suddenly  I  saw  his  face  contract  with 
agony,  some  unseen  force  was  dragging 
him  downward.  He  disappeared.  I 
felt  my  horse  rear.  I  heard  a  dull  crush- 
ing sound,  a  deep  groan,  and  all  was 
still. 

I  was  safe,  my  life  was  preserved  by 
my  horse,  who  had  seized  the  Indian 
with  his  teeth,  by  the  middle  of  his  back, 
thrown  him  down,  and  trampled  on  him. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  I  remained 
almost  stupefied  with  fatigue  upon  my 
horse's  back.  From  this  state  I  was 
aroused  by  the  gruff  voice  of  Mike 
Alison — 

"Well,  Pat,  so  you're  alive  still,  are 
you  ?  It  has  been  a  lively  time,  hasn't 
it?     Much  hurt?" 

I  looked  up  at  him,  wondering  at  the 
coolness  of  his  tone  and  manner.  His 
face  looked  ghastly  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  now  at  its  brightest,  and  one  arm 
hung,  evidently  broken,  at  his  side. 
But  he  was  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as 
if  he  had  been  merely  driving  cattle  for 
an  evening's  amusement. 

"Oh!  Mike,"  I  exclaimed,  "is  it 
over  yet  ?  Have  we  beaten  them  ?  Are 
the  vvomen  safe  ?     Have — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Mike,  "  one  thing 
at  a  time — "  Yes,  it  is  over,  for  the  pres- 
ent anyhow  ;  and  what  redskins  are  left 
alive  are  makin'  tracks  fur  their  reser- 
vations a  deal  faster  than  they  came  out 
o'  them,  I  guess.  Yes  the  women  are 
safe,  lad,  thank  God.  But  get  off  yer 
horse  and  lay  down  for  a  spell,  you 
need  the  rest,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  You  see,  when  we  left  you  behind 
to  watch  fur  the  skunks  as  they  ran 
from  the  first  shock  of  our  charge,  we 
went  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cafion  where  there  is  space  fur  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  to  ride  in  abreast.  But 
before  we  went  for  'em,  I  scouted  round 
till  I  spotted  the  tents  where  I  knew  the 
women  would  be.  I  was  in  an  almighty 
scare  lest  they  might  be  hurt  before  we 
reached  them.  But  I  found  it  all  quiet. 
The  Indians  had  not  finished  the  whiskey 
yet.  Then  I  crept  back  to  the  boys, 
mounted,  gave  the  whistle — which  I 
dessay  you  heard — and  we  piled  in. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  6 


*'  I,  Tom  Stockton,  and  I.uke  Re- 
mington struck  a  bee-line  for  the  tents, 
the  boys  following.  I  got  to  'em  first, 
and  throwin'  open  the  flap  of  the  biggest 
one,  I  shouted  to  the  women  inside  that 
we  had  come  to  save  them,  but  they 
must  keep  quite  still,  and  on  no  account 
come  out. 

"  But,  Lord  bless  you  !  the  pore  crit- 
ters could  no  more  keep  in  than  fly. 
I'm  a  hard  cuss,  Pat,  there  ain't  many 
mean  things  I  haven't  done,  but  it  a'most 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  to  see  the 
joy  with  which  we  were  welcomed. 
And  that  fool  Luke  fairly  blubbered. 
Some  on  'em  threw  their  arms  round 
us  and  hugged  us,  some  fell  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  God  to  bless  us.  I 
saw  more  gratitude  in  those  five  minutes 
than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my  life.  Cer- 
tainly, nothin'  could  have  better  fitted  the 
boys  fur  the  struggle  that  was  to  come 
than  that.  We  bundled  them  in  in  a  min- 
ute, however,  and  only  just  in  time  too, 
for  in  half  a  jif  on  the  devils  came. 

"  Ay  !  it  was  a  rough  time.  But  ye  see 
the  Indians  were  taken  r(?/«pletely  by 
surprise,  and  were  shot  from  so  many 
different  a'/rections  at  oncet,  that  fur 
all  they  knew  we  might  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  instead  of  only  twenty- five, 
and  most  of  'em  struck  south  straight 
away.  But  those  that  stayed  fought 
like  hell,  and  I  guess  not  many  of  the 
boys  hev  got  off  as  easily  as  you  an'  me. 
More'n  once  I  thought  it  was  all  up,  but 
we  tired  'em  out  at  last. 

"But  let's  come  and  lend  the  women 
a  hand  with  the  wounded,  and  mebbe 
they  may  have  time  to  bind  up  my  arm  a 
bit.  It  does  hurt  r<9«siderable.  I  sup- 
pose it'll  have  to  come  off,  worse  luck." 
We  walked  slowly  toward  a  little  group 
of  pines,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
patch  of  open  ground,  converted,  for  the 
time  being,  into  a  field-hospital.  There 
were  the  women,  alive  and  well,  thank. 
God,  doing  what  they  could  to  relieve 
the  wounded  men,  who  were  heroically 
making  light  of  their  sufferings,  or  bear- 
ing them  in  grim  silence.  Dearly  did 
we  pay  for  our  revenge,  successful 
though  it  was.  Ten  men  killed  out- 
right, five  died  before  morning,  six  were 
disabled  so  seriously  that  they  were  never 
again  fit  for  active  service.  Only  four, 
among  whom  was  myself,  really  recov- 
ered the  effects  of  that  terrible  New 
53 
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Year's  Day.  But  an  awful  vengeance 
was  wrought  upon  the  Indians.  During 
the  ensuing  week,  the  stockmen  came 
down  from  the  north  and  scoured  the 
country  far  and  wide,  up  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  only  one  of  all  the  fero- 
cious band  that  had  for  so  long  been  the 


terror   of  the  country-side  reached  the 
reservations  alive. 

Not  for  many  many  years  will  northern 
New  Mexico  be  troubled  again  by  In- 
dians. Such  a  lesson  as  they  received 
in  the  winter  of  1878  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. — Mactnillan  s  Magazine. 
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The  decision  lately  taken  by  the  new 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  Orleanist 
princes,  who  were  on  active  service  in 
the  French  army,  has  not  produced  the 
excitement  which  was  anticipated  in 
some  quarters  among  French  officers. 
The  placing  of  the  names  of  the  Dukes 
D'Aumale,  De  Chartres,  and  D'Alengon 
on  the  retired  list  was,  it  is  now  generally 
seen,  an  event  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  repre- 
sented. Many  French  officers  may  be 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  or  Buona- 
partists  ;  but  they  are  soldiers  first  and 
politicians  afterward.  Their  entire  in- 
telligence and  energy  are  devoted  to  the 
reform  of  the  national  forces.  Especi- 
ally in  the  younger  commanders  of 
brigades,  of  regiments,  and  of  battalions 
this  love  of  the  profession  has  taken 
deep  root.  They  who,  both  as  French- 
men and  as  soldiers,  suffered  so  deeply 
twelve  years  ago,  have  since  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  secure  the  father- 
land and  the  army  against  a  similar  ca- 
tastrophe. Thus  it  was  that  many  of 
them  first  gave  the  Republic  their  un- 
divided allegiance  when  they  saw  the  sus- 
tained efforts  which  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  were 
making  to  render  the  military  reorgani- 
zation complete.  This,  too,  was  the 
reason  that  caused  %o  large  a  number  of 
earnest  and  ambitious  officers  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Gambetta,  who 
had  become  for  them  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  patriotism.  Thus  General  de 
Galliffet,  a  master  of  cavalry  tactics, 
was  indifferent  to  politics,  and  only  be- 
came a  personal  friend  of  the  great 
statesman  on  seeing  the  eagerness  shown 
by  him  for  all  military  reforms,  and  for 
any  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
benefit  France.     '  You  must  indeed  be 


ambitious.  General,"  said  to  him,  a  few 
months  ago,  a  dowager  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy, "  to  dance  such  constant  atten- 
dance upon  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  from  whom  your 
name,  your  title,  your  past  life,  and 
your  official  position  ought  to  separate 
you."  "  You  are  right,  Madame.  I 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  ambi- 
tion which  alone  attracts  me  to  this 
man."  "Is  it  permitted  to  know  the 
substance  of  your  dreams  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly, Madame."  "  Confide  to  us, 
then,  General,  the  object  of  your  secret 
hopes  ?"  "As  you  wish  it,  Madame,  I 
will.  My  chief  desire  at  present  is  that 
the  French  may  one  day  be  able  to  erect 
to  me  a  statue  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
Strasbourg,  opposite  that  which  shall 
recall  the  memory  of  him  who  was  the 
inspirer  and  the  hero  of  the  National 
Defence  of  187 1,  not  far  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Desaix,  and  near  the  statue  of 
Kleber. "  In  this  reply  the  French 
officer  of  our  day  is  drawn  to  the  life. 
Experience  of  the  action  of  the  mon- 
archical parties  since  187 1  has  taught 
him  that  the  welfare  of  France  is  bound 
up  with  the  Republic.  Exceptions  there 
are,  but  this  is  the  rule  ;  and  among 
the  minority  there  is  scarcely  one  who 
would  use  his  position  to  attack  the 
Republic  by  force.  Yet  the  French 
officer  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in 
Europe  who  is  not  bound  by  any  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  power  which  gives  him 
his  commission.  The  Republic,  while 
confirming  him  in  all  his  prerogatives, 
has  exacted  from  him  no  pledge. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  object  of 
French  military  reformers  during  the  last 
twelve  years  ?  Let  me  premise  that  the 
French  army,  faithfully  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  has  no  wish  to  at- 
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tack  any  of  its  neighbors.  France  to- 
day only  considers  her  own  interests. 
The  time  for  interventions  is  past.  Well 
aware  of  her  isolation,  she  has  sought  no 
alliance,  but  has  simply  placed  before 
herself  the  probability  of  another 
Continental  war,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  resist  any  attack,  were 
she  assailed  on  two  or  more  points  of 
her  frontiers.  The  object  accordingly 
of  the  military  reorganization  has  been 
the  defence  of  French  territory  ;  and  if 
some  military  leaders  have  looked  be- 
yond this,  it  is  only  because  their  duty 
compelled  them  to  consider  the  case  in 
which  France,  being  attacked,  should 
repel  the  invader  and  pursue  him  to  his 
capital.  This,  then,  was  the  aim,  and 
in  order  to  attain  it  without  delay  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  at  the  same  time 
to  reorganize  the  personnel  of  the  army, 
and  to  recreate  the  military  stores,  etc. ; 
for  not  only  the  materiel^  but  also  the 
soldiers  themselves  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  cataclysm  of  1870-71. 
We  will  now  indicate  the  measures 
taken. 

I. 
There  are  still  some  soldiers — and 
these  not  the  least  able— in  France  as 
elsewhere,  who  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
number  of  the  combatants  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  determining  the  issue 
of  a  campaign.  They  base  their  opinion 
upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  quality  is 
more  important  than  quantity,  and  cite 
historical  instances  of  important  vic- 
tories won  by  a  handful  of  disciplined 
soldiers  over  a  horde  of  barbarians. 
But  the  analogy  is  misleading  ;  for  all 
Continental  armies  being  to-day  re- 
cruited in  the  same  manner,  all  having 
nearly  the  same  organization,  the  same 
arms,  the  same  technical  instruction,  the 
one  which  on  the  battle-field  is  numeri- 


cally superior  will  most  likely  be  victori- 
ous. "  The  last  word  will  always  be- 
long to  the  largest  battalions,"  said 
Napoleon  I.,  and  what  was  true  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  has  become 
to-day  a  truism.  Accordingly,  in  187 1, 
Frenchmen — the  most  thoughtful  men 
of  the  nation  included — unanimously  de- 
manded compulsory  and  universal  mili- 
tary service.  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen 
in  a  free  country  is  personally  to  aid  in 
its  defence,  and  the  obligation  is  especi- 
ally binding  where  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  invasion.  The  recognition  of 
this  duty  guided  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Army  Bill,  which  became  law  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1872.  By  this  measure 
every  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
compelled  to  serve  during  Hventy  years 
in  the  army.  As  soon  as  the  youth  has 
completed  his  twentieth  year  his  term  of 
service  begins,  or  more  correctly,  it  be- 
gins on  the  I  St  of  July  afterward,  and 
ends  on  the  30th  of  June  twenty  years 
later.  This  term  of  years  he  passes  as 
follow  :  five  years  in  the  active  army, 
four  years  in  the  active  reserve,  five 
years  in  the  territorial  army,  six  years 
in  the  territorial  reserve. 

In  order  to  show  the  mechanism  of 
the  system,  let  us  take  for  example  the 
recruitment  of  1873,  the  first  which 
was  carried  out  according  to  the  new 
method.  All  the  youths  called  to  service 
in  any  one  year  are  known  under  the 
name  of  "  class,"  and  these  classes  are 
distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  the 
date  of  the  year  in  which  the  youths 
composing  it  fulfilled  their  twentieth 
year. 

Accordingly  the  class  of  1872  first  en- 
tered on  its  term  of  service  in  1873. 
Here  are  the  dates  of  its  passage 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  army 
until  its  final  liberation.     It  remains — 


In  the  active  army  from  the  ist  of  July,  1873,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1878, 
"       active  reserve         "  "  1878  "  "  1882. 

"       territorial  army      "  "  1882  "  "  1887. 

"       territorial  reserve  "  "  1887  "  "  1893. 


On  the  30th  of  June  next,  the  class  of 
1872  will  be  free,  and  on  the  morrow*, 
the  ist  of  July,  the  class  of  1882,  which 
is  being  formed  at  the  present  time,  will 
be  inscribed  upon  the  military  registers. 
Let  me  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
these  four  divisions. 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  distinguish 


between  the  active  army  and  the  perma- 
nent army.  The  permanent  army  is 
only  a  part  of  the  active  army — a  small 
part,  too,  as  it  numbers  but  500,000 
men,  counting  the  garrisons  in  Algeria 
and  in  Tunis,  though  not  those  of  the 
other  colonies,  which  are  composed  of 
bodies  of  marines — whereas  the  active 
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army  is  1,923,000  men  strong.  This 
difference  is  due  to  various  causes,  but 
the  larger  number  would  at  once  be 
ready  for  mobilization.  It  must  here  be 
remarked  that  the  enrolment  and  the 
liberation  from  service  never  take  place 
at  the  legal  time.  Thus,  the  class  of 
1872,  which  was  enrolled  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1873,  does  not  join  the  flag  before 
the  15  th  of  November  following  ;  and 
this  same  class,  which  ought  to  remain 
in  the  army  till  the  30th  of  June,  1878, 
was  sent  back  home  in  October,  1877. 
Its  service  of  five  years  was,  therefore, 
in  reality,  reduced  to  a  little  less  than 
four  years.  This,  too,  has  been  the 
case  with  all  subsequent  classes,  and 
the  projects  for  modifying  the  law  which 
are  now  upder  discussion  seek  to  limit 
the  term  of  service  to  three  full  years. 
All  men  who  are  thus  dismissed  from 
the  permanent  before  being  incorporated 
into  the  active  army,  and  all  who  are 
liberated  from  service  before  their  term 
is  ended,  are  included  under  the  name 
of  the  disposable  forces  {disponibilite)  of 
the  active  army  ;  under  which  heading, 
too,  come,  after  their  one  year  of  service, 
the  old  soldiers  engaged  under  this  con- 
dition, and  those  young  men  who, 
thanks  to  luck  in  the  lottery,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  only  remaining  one  year 
with  the  flag. 

The  military  authorities  are  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  full  resources  of  the 
active  army,  which  is  much  larger  than 
it  seems  to  be  ;  for  each  year  they  hold 
a  roll-call  of  the  disposable  forces  and 
of  those  men  who  are  exempted  from 
service  because  of  family  needs,  and  of 
those  in  the  auxiliary  services.  At  the  end 
of  their  five  years  the  exempted  and  the 
auxiliaries,  toget'her  with  those  who  have 
been  all,  or  nearly  all,  this  time  with  the 
flag,  pass  into  the  active  reserve,  in 
which  they  are  numbered  for  four 
years.  Such  men,  however,  as  are 
fathers  of  four  living  children  are  ex- 
empted, and  pass  directly  into  the  terri- 
torial army.  The  active  reserve  has  no 
special  organization,  but  it  is  portioned 
out  into  territorial  districts  among  the 
various  troops  which  are  stationed  in  the 
region  in  which  the  men  of  the  reserve 
have  their  homes.  In  time  of  peace  the 
reserves  have  two  periods  of  drill,  each 
of  four  weeks'  duration  ;  that  is,-  two 
classes    of   the   reserve   are   each   year 


during  twenty-eight  days  with  the  colors. 
Thus  there  are  about  340,000  men  who 
take  part  year  by  year  in  the  drill,  exer- 
cises, etc.,  of  the  permanent  army,  and 
the  majority  of  them  participate  also  in 
the  great  autumn  manoeuvres.  The 
military  authorities  allow  the  men  of  the 
reserve  some  privileges  ;  for  instance, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  on  their 
month's  training  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  than  the  time  fixed  by  the  law;  those 
indicated  by  the  municipal  authorities 
as  being  the  indispensable  supporters  of 
indigent  families  are  exempted  from 
military  training,  as  also  are  the  men 
who  were  placed  in  the  auxiliary  service 
of  the  army.  These  are  the  only  ex- 
emptions which  are  allowed.  The  rule 
is  very  strict,  and  its  infraction  severely 
punished. 

The  ftrst  line  of  the  French  army  is 
accordingly  made  up  of  the  permanent 
army,  of  the  disposable  forces,  and  of 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  These 
are  distinct  categories  in  times  of  peace, 
but  unite  to  form  one  group  in  case  of 
war.  Behind  this  first  line  the  terri- 
torial army,  together  with  its  reserve,  is 
drawn  up.  The  only  difference  between 
these  two  classes  is  that  the  men  of  the 
territorial  army  are  compelled  to  train 
two  weeks  during  the  five  years  which 
they  pass  in  this  force,  whereas  the  men 
of  the  territorial  reserve  during  their  six 
years  of  service  are  exempted  from  all 
training.  The  organization  of  the  terri- 
torial army  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  active  army,  and  this  organization 
is  permanent,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
territorial  army  are  called  up  every  two 
years  for  their  training,  and  their  mobili- 
zation would  be  as  rapid  and  orderly  as 
that  of  the  active  army.  This  con- 
sideration is  of  the  first  importance,  for, 
although  the  very  name  given  to  the 
second  line  of  defence  indicates  that  it 
would  in  war  be  especially  reserved  to 
garrison  fortresses  and  to  occupy  im- 
portant strategical  positions  on  French 
soil,  it  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten 
that  the  law  of  the  24th  of  July,  1872, 
authorizes  the  Government  to  group  the 
territorial  army  in  brigades,  divisions, 
and  army-corps  destined  to  accompany 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  active 
army.  Besides,  it  is  no  secret  that  cer- 
tain infantry  battalions  of  the  territorial 
army,  which  have  their  quarters  near  the 
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eastern  frontier,  would  march  in  the 
first  line  with  the  infantry  of  the  active 
army  stationed  in  the  same  district. 
Praise  is  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
shown  by  the  soldiers  of  the  territorial 
army.  Like  the  reserves,  they  submit, 
without  sign  of  resistance,  to  all  the  in- 
conveniences entailed  by  the  trainings. 
The  whole  system  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  habit  to  Frenchmen.  All 
know  that  a  Republican  Government 
will  not  incur  the  hazards  of  war  unless 
the  very  existence  of  the  fatherland  is 
threatened  ;  all  know  that  the  order  to 
march  will  only  be  given  if  France  is 
threatened,  and  it  is  certain,  when  their 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  their  respect  for 
discipline,  and  their  mature  age  are  con- 
sidered, that  the  soldiers  of  the  terri- 
torial army,  if  wisely  led  and  well  com- 
manded, must  be  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  which  an  enemy  has  ever 
encountered. 

II. 

Now  that  the  nature  of  the  military 
duties  incumbent  upon  each  French 
citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  been 
explained,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the 
number  of  defenders  with  which  the  law 
of  1872  provides  the  country.  Before 
the  15  th  of  January  in  each  year  the 
mayors  of  the  different  communes  draw 
up  a  recruiting-list  of  all  the  young  men 
who  have  attained  twenty  years  of  age  in 
the  course  of  me  previous  year.  The 
average  annual  number  of  these  recruits 
is  300,000,  which  gives  a  proportion  of 
eight  recruits  to  every  1000  inhabitants 
— for  France  has  a  population  of  37,000,- 
000.  A  similar  list  is  prepared  in 
Algeria  of  all  youths  of  French  paren- 
tage and  of  all  who  have  become  natural- 
ized French  citizens  ;  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  put  the  same  principle  in  force 
in  the  other  French  colonies,  but  these 
further  resources  will  not  here  be  con- 
sidered. The  recruiting-lists  of  the 
communes  are  examined  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  canton,  and  the  names  are 
erased  of  those  individuals  who  prove 
themselves  to  be  foreigners,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  condemned  in  judicial 
penalties  which  render  them  unworthy 
of  the  honor  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now 
suggested  to  amend  the  law  in  relation 
to  these  two  classes.  As  regards 
foreigners,  it  is  urged  that  such  of  them 


as  have  found  homes  in  France  enjoy 
the  protection  of  French  laws,  and 
ought  to  discharge  the  same  obligations 
as  other  French  citizens.  As  regards 
those  excluded  from  the  army  in  con- 
sequence of  a  judicial  sentence,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  drafted  into 
special  disciplinary  corps,  and  be 
stationed  abroad.  After  these  erasures 
have  been  made,  generally  to  the  number 
of  2000,  those  whose  names  stand  on  the 
lists  draw  lots  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  enter  the  army. 
The  force  of  the  permanent  army  being 
500,000  men,  of  whom  130,000  are  made 
up  of  officers,  or  of  volunteers,  or  of 
such  as  have  re-enlisted,  there  only  re- 
main 370,000  places  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  recruits.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  not  only  impossible  that  the  recruits 
should  remain  five  years,  as  required  by 
the  law,  with  the  colors,  but  even  when 
the  term  of  service  is  reduced  to  four 
years  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  all 
recruits  for  this  shorter  period.  Some 
conscripts,  therefore,  are  kept  with  the 
colors  only  one  year,  and  to  determine 
who  shall  be  so  favored  lots  are  drawn. 
The  lottery  then  separates  the  recruits 
into  two  classes  :  66  in  every  100,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  young  soldiers,  are  re- 
quired to  serve  the  long  term  of,  four 
years  ;  the  remaining  one  third,  or  33 
per  cent,  have  but  one  year  of  service. 
The  first  class  is  further  divided,  inas- 
much as  some  men  are  detached  from 
it  in  order  to  compose  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  marines — these  number 
about  4  in  every  100  recruits.  So,  sup- 
posing a  commune  ought  to  furnish  100 
men,  those  who  draw  the  numbers  i,  2, 
3,  4  are  drafted  into  the  marines,  in 
which  service  they  remain  nearly  four 
years;  the  numbers  from  4  to  66  serve  this 
long  term  in  the  land  army  ;  the  last  33 
are  incorporated  in  the  land  army  for 
one  year.  After  the  lots  are  drawn  a 
revision  al  council  sits  in  order  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  conscripts  are  fit  for 
military  service,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
exemptions  which  shall  be  allowed. 
There  is  no  complete  exemption,  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  save  for  such  as  are 
pronounced  to  be  absolutely  unfit  for 
any  service.  Some  30,000  annually  ob- 
tain this  entire  immunity. 

In  still  another  category  are  placed 
about  15,000  youths,   who  are  declared 
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to  be  incapable  of  supporting  the  fatigue 
of  active  service,  and  who  are  drafted 
into  the  auxiliary  service  of  the  non- 
combatants.  A  third  category  is  made 
to  include  nearly  30,000  men,  who,  by 
reason  of  constitutional  weakness,  or  of 
shortness  of  stature,  can  neither  be  im- 
mediately drafted  for  active  service  nor 
yet  totally  disqualified  and  placed  defi- 
nitely in  the  auxiliary  service,  as  they 
may  grow,  or  become  stronger.  These 
are,  therefore,  sent  home,  and  required 
to  attend  at  the  next  annual  revision  for 
another  examination  ;  this  is  sometimes 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  after  the 
third  examination  they  are  either  de- 
clared absolutely  unfit  for  all  service,  or 
are  drafted  into  the  auxiliary  service,  or 
incorporated  in  the  permanent  army. 

The  total,  therefore,  of  each  annual 
class  of  recruits  is  lessened  by  77,000 
partial  or  complete  exemptions — to  wit, 
2000  foreigners,  or  unworthy  ;  30,000 
unfit  for  any  service  ;  15,000  drafted 
into  the  auxiliary  service  ;  30,000  ad- 
journed. Now  the  whole  class  numbers, 
as  was  noted,  300,000 — 223,000  con- 
scripts annually  are  therefore  declared 
fit  to  bear  arms. 

Further,  according  to  the  law,  certain 
individuals  are,  in  time  of  peace,  ex- 
empted from  service  because  of  family 
obligations  :  these  are — the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  children  who  have  lost  both 
father  and  mother  ;  the  eldest  or  only 
son  of  a  widow  ;  the  brother  of  a  sol- 
dier on  active  service,  etc.;  and  they 
number  some  45,000  men  yearly.  Again, 
the  youths  who  intend  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  or  to  become  teachers  of 
the  religion  recognized  by  the  State, 
are  absolutely  exempted  from  all  military 
service  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  Of 
such  exemptions  the  yearly  average  is 
5000.  Finally,  of  the  223,000  men  of 
the  yearly  class,  there  are  about  25,000 
who  have  beforehand  entered  the  army 
as  volunteers,  or  who  fall  under  the 
heading  of  those  subject  to  service  at 
sea.  It  may  be  added  that  certain 
youths  are  allowed,  before  the  lottery 
takes  place,  to  volunteer  for  one  year. 
These  must  possess  a  university  degree, 
or  must  pass  an  examination  specially 
prescribed,  and  they  are  all  required  to 
pay  a  sum  of  1500  francs  for  their 
board,  etc.  In  round  numbers,  5000 
yearly  volunteer  under  these  conditions. 


When  these  various  additions  are  taken 
into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  153,- 
000  young  soldiers  are  annually  re- 
cruited, of  whom  114,000  are  required 
to  serve  for  four  years  and  39,000  for 
one  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  existing  law 
will  be  amended  as  regards  various 
points.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
term  of  service  to  three  years,  and  to 
abolish  the  drawing  of  lots  ;  to  grant  no 
exemptions  to  teachers,  whether  relig- 
ious or  lay  ;  and  finally,  to  permit  no 
one  to  volunteer  for  one  year.  Those 
who  desire  that  the  term  of  service 
should  be  reduced  to  three  years  urge 
that  this  period  is  sufficient  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  soldier.  They  insist,  further, 
that  the  lottery  is  an  immoral  institu- 
tion, making  against  equality  and  justice 
in  the  bearing  of  the  burden  ;  and  they 
argue  that  the  training  of  the  troops 
would  be  much  more  perfect  and,  so  to 
say,  homogeneous  if  they  all  remained 
with  the  colors  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  this 
term  of  three  years  was  advocated  in  the 
National  Assembly  by  General  Trochu, 
and  that  the  term  of  five  years  was 
adopted  solely  because  of  the  obstinacy 
and  love  of  routine  of  Triiers.  The 
teachers  themselves  have  desired  the 
abolition  of  this  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament 
will  accede  to  their  reqiigst.  As  for  the 
exemption  of  ministers  "f  religion,  this 
also  is  likely  to  be  abolished,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a 
source  of  extraordinary  abuses.  It  has 
lately  been  shown  that  persons  have 
been  exempted  from  service  on  this 
ground,  who  could  not  even  read,  and 
who,  instead  of  consecrating  themselves 
to  the  teaching  of  religion,  devoted  their 
time  to  the  trimming  of  lamps,  etc.,  and 
the  religious  orders  profited  by  these  ex- 
emptions. Besides,  the  Protestants  and 
the  Israelites  accept  this  reform  ;  only 
the  Catholic  clergy  are  opposed  to  it. 

To  summarize,  then,' as  the  foregoing 
data  enabled  me  to  do,  the  forces  of  the 
French  Republic  according  to  the  exist- 
ing system — the  first  of  these  forces  is 
the  permanent  army,  500,000  men 
strong.  The  second  comprises  all  those 
men  who  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
military  authorities,  all  'who  belong  to 
the  auxiliary  services,  all   the  so-called 
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disposable  forces  of  the  active  army  ; 
and  lastly,  the  reserve  of  the  active 
army.  Then  comes  the  territorial  army 
with  its  reserve.  The  permanent  army 
is  composed  of  two  groups  ;  the  first  in- 
cludes all  those  who  do  not  come  from 
the  annual  contingei^ts,  the  second  group 
is  formed  of  these  contingents. 

The  number  of  men  classed  as  being 
at  the  disposition  of  the  military  author- 
ities is  470,000,  all  of  whom  are  un- 
trained. The  number  of  men  classed 
as  composing  the  disposable  forces  of 
the  active  army  is  260,000.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  260,000  men  of 
the  disposable  forces  of  the  active  army 
have  all  served  for  at  least  one  year, 
whereas  the  470,000  men  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  authorities  are  totally  un- 
trained. The  reserve  of  the  active  army 
is  made  up,  as  has  been  said,  of  four 
"  classes,"  which  are  to-day  those  of 
1876,  1875,  1874,  and  1873,  and  which, 
taken  together,  number  693,000  men,  of 
whom  529,000  are  trained  and  164,000 
untrained. 

The  whole  number,  therefore,  of 
French  troops  of  the  first  line  is  1,923,- 
000,  of  whom  1,289,000  are  trained  and 
634,000  are  untrained,  to  wit  :  500,000 
trained  men  of  the  permanent  army  ; 
470,000  untrained  men  classed  as  being 
at  the  disposition  of  the  military  author- 
ities ;  260,000  trained  men  belonging 
to  the  disposable  force  of  the  active 
army  ;  693,00*  men  of  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army,  of  whom  529,000  are 
trained  and  164,000  are  untrained. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  second  line, 
that  is,  of  the  territorial  army  and  of  its 
reserve.  Unfortunately  this  estimate 
cannot  be  based  on  such  exact  knowl- 
edge as  was  the  previous  one,  for  there 
are  as  yet  in  the  territorial  army  only 
two  "  classes,"  those  of  1871  and  1872, 
which  were  enrolled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1872. 

A  careful  calculation,  however,  esti- 
mates the  territorial  army  at  735,000 
men,  of  whom  597,000  are  trained  and 
138,000  untrained.  According  to  the 
same  estimate,  the  total  strength  of  the 
territorial  reserve  is  654,000  men,  of 
whom  554,000  are  trained  and  100,000 
are  untrained. 

The  second  line — that  is,  the  territo- 
rial army  together  with  its   reserve — is 


made  up  of  1,389,000  men,  of  whom 
1,151,000  are  trained  and  238,000  un- 
trained. When  this  force  is  added  to 
that  of  the  active  army,  we  find  that 
France  can  command  3,300,000  soldiers 
in  case  of  a  Continental  war.  If  we 
consider,  further,  the  sea  forces,  and 
the  volunteers  who  would  flock  to  the 
standard  if  the  war  threatened  the  life 
of  the  nation,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  ttiat  the  French  Republic 
can  count  upon  3,700,000  able-bodied 
and  armed  defenders — that  is,  one  in 
every  ten  of  the  entire  population. 

This  is  the  most  eloquent  answer 
which  could  be  given  to  those  men  who, 
disregarding  the  plain  teaching  of  facts, 
continue  to  assert  that  republican  in- 
stitutions must  necessarily  unfit  a  coun- 
try for  war. 

III. 

After  having  insured  the  recruiting  of 
the  army,  the  legislature  had  to  take  into 
immediate  consideration  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  its  organization,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  tactical  and  strategical  units. 
These  were  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1873,  and  of  the  13th 
of  March,  1875.  The  method  followed 
shall  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  step  was  to  divide  France 
into  eighteen  military  districts,  in  each 
of  which  an  army-corps  resides.  The 
headquarters  of  each  of  these  army-corps 
was  set  up  in  the  following  towns  :  the 
first  corps  at  Lille,  the  second  at  Amiens, 
the  third  at  Rouen,  the  fourth  at  Le 
Mans,  the  fifth  at  Orleans,  the  sixth  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  seventh  at  Be- 
san^on,  the  eighth  at  Bourges,  the  ninth 
at  Tours,  the  tenth  at  Rennes,  the 
eleventh  at  Nantes,  the  twelfth  at  Lim- 
oges, the  thirteenth  at  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, the  fourteenth  at  Grenoble,  the 
fifteenth  at  Marseilles,  the  sixteenth  at 
Montpellier,  the  seventeenth  at  Tou- 
louse, and  the  eighteenth  at  Bordeaux. 
It  was  decided  at  that  same  time  that 
e'ach  army-corps  should  contain  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  one  brigade  of 
cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery,  one 
battalion  of  engineers,  and  one  squadron 
of  train,  as  well  as  the  staffs  and  those 
accessory  services  indispensable  for  com- 
mand and  for  administration,  which  the 
general  nature  of  this  sketch  compels  us 
to  pass  over.     Upon  this  organization 
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of  the  active  army  as  a  foundation,  that 
of  the  territorial  army  was  built  up. 
This  force  also  was  divided  into  eighteen 
army-corps  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
corps  is  composed  of  the  same  number 
of  infantry,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  same  number  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
engineers,  and  train,  as  the  active  army. 
Further,  each  district  was  subdivided 
into  eight  recruiting  sections,  to  each  of 
which  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  ter- 
ritorial army  was  apportioned.  In  order 
to  recruit  and  group  the  men  in  this 
way,  the  authorities  were  compelled  to 
take  the  political  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  departments,  arrondisse- 
ments,  and  cantons,  into  account,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  question  of  pop- 
ulation, [n  general,  each  district  where- 
in an  army-corps  resides  has  2,000,000, 
inhabitants,  and  raises  180,000  soldiers 
for  either  the  active  or  the  territorial 
army.  Each  of  the  144  sections  (each 
of  the  eighteen  districts  being  subdivid- 
ed into  eight  sections)  corresponds  to  a 
population  of  250,000  and  provides  22,- 
500  men,  thirty-six  regiments  of  artillery 
forming  eighteen  brigades,  or  one  for 
each  army-corps  of  intantry,  eighteen 
battalions  of  engineers,  eighteen  squad- 
rons of  train. 

The  nineteenth  army  corps,  allotted 
to  Algeria,  is  composed  of — 

Four,  regiments  of  Zouaves,  each 
having  four  battalions  of  four  com- 
panies, with  a  depot  of  two  companies 
per  regiment. 

Three  battalions  of  disciplinary 
troops. 

One  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion. 

Three  regiments  of  Algerian  tirail- 
leurs. 

Four  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 

Three  regiments  of  Spahis,  serving  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  line. 

In  this  scheme  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Algeria  are  not  considered. 

The  capital  of  France  and  its  second 
largest  city  were  each  provided  with  a 
military  governor.  As  for  the  colony, 
a  special  army-corps  was  allotted  to  it, 
bearing  the  number  19. 

This  being  the  general  plan,  I  will 
examine  some  of  its  special  aspects. 

1ST. — THE    ACTIVE    ARMY. 

The  active  army  is  composed  of  — 
641  battalions  of  infantry, 


392  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
494  batteries  of  artillery, 
'  380  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
57  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 
57  batteries  of  foot  or  fortress  artillery, 
80  companies  of  sappers  belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

4  companies  of  railway  workmen, 
28  companies  of  pontoon, 
60  companies  of  train. 

2D. — THE    TERRITORIAL    ARMY. 

We   find,    accordingly,   that   the    whole 
territorial  army  is  made  up  of — 
486  battalions  of  infantry, 
225  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
229  batteries  of  foot  or  fortress  artil- 
lery, 

54  companies   of   sappers   belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

36  squadrons  of  train. 

3D. — THE    ACTIVE    AND    THE    TER- 
RITORIAL   ARMY, 

The  active  and  the  territorial  army  taken 
together  include — 

1 1 27  infantry  battalions,  ~ 

617  squadrons  of  cavalry, 

723  batteries  of  artillery, 

i  3S0  field  batteries, 

-I    57  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 

( 286  batteries  for  use  in  fortresses, 

134  companies  of  sappers  belonging 
to  the  engineers, 

4  companies  of  railway  workmen, 

28  companies  of  pontoon,  and 

96  companies  of  train. 
These  are  the  units  which  would 
serve  as  frames,  if  the  expression  be 
permissible,  to  include  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  3,300,000  men  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  old,  who  would,  in  case 
of  war,  go  with  the  colors,  each  taking 
his  allotted  place. 

In  presence  of  so  vast  an  organiza- 
tion, the  first  question  which  suggests 
itself  is  whether  the  French  army  pos- 
sesses a  body  of  officers  sufficiently  able 
and  numerous  to  act  as  leaders  of  a 
nation  in  arms  ?  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  there  are -27,000  officers 
in  the  permanent  army.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  reserve  of  the  active  army 
would  call  forth  the  8000  officers  of 
the  reserve  ;  there  are,  therefore,  about 
35,000  officers  for  the  first  line.  But 
this  number  includes  the  staff-officers 
who  have  no  command,  as  well  as 
military   functionaries,  such  as   intend- 
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ants,  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons,  agents 
of  the  administration,  etc.  These  two 
classes  absorb  in  time  of  peace  7000 
of  the  27,000  officers  of  the  permanent 
army.  In  time  of  war  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  10,000  such 
officers  to  deduct  from  the  35,000  given 
as  commanding  Jhe  first  line.  There 
would  remain  accordingly  only  25,000 
officers  to  lead  the  troops.  But  now 
the  active  army  would  not  put  in  line 
the  1,923,000  men  which  the  mobiliza- 
tion would  call  together.  The  number 
of  trained  soldiers  of  the  first  line  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  1,000,000 
men,  and  to  lead  them  20,000  officers 
are  sufficient.  The  other  5000  officers 
would  remain,  for  the  time  at  least,  in 
the  depots  with  the  rest  of  the  active 
army.  This  would  mean  that  there 
would  only  be  5000  officers  for  600,- 
000  untrained  and  undisciplined  men. 
The  temper  of  this  mass,  in  case  the 
army  in  the  field  suffered  defeat,  would 
certainly  show  itself  in  manifestations 
or  in  open  rebellion.  Such  a  danger  is 
no  less  great  in  the  territorial  army, 
where  there  are  only  16,000  officers  (and 
this  number  includes  the  staff-officers 
and  the  func^tionaries  already  specified) 
for  1,400,000  men  ;  that  is,  there  is 
scarcely  one  officer  for  every  hundred 
soldiers.  '  This  situation  is  full  of  dan- 
ger, and  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  all  party  strug- 
gles would  cease  in  view  of  the  common 
enemy,  but  there  are  eventualities  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is  not  reassuring. 
Common  prudence  requires  that,  where 
the  nation  is  the  army,  the  organization 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
number  of  officers  in  the  French  army 
is  not  large  enough.  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  though  in  this  respect  no 
great  military  power  is  perfect,  the  im- 
perfection of  France  is  conspicuous. 
Everywhere  the  proportion  of  com- 
manding officers  to  the  soldiery  is  as 
one  to  forty,  and  this  proportion  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimum. 

But  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
officers,  as  regards  their  zeal,  their  tech- 
nical knowledge,  their  fitness  to  com- 
mand, I,  as  a  Frenchman,  assert  that  there 
is  no  army  in  Europe  equal  to  the  French. 
All  officers,  without  exception,  have 
laid  to  heart  the  cruel  lesson  of  1870. 


As  soon  as  peace  was  declared  they  set 
to  work  with  so  much  ardor  and  per- 
severance that  the  moral  regeneration, 
no  less  than  the  material  reconstitution 
of  the  army,  has  been  promoted  by  tneir 
patriotic  efforts.  Essays  on  professional 
subjects  have  been  multiplied  beyond 
counting,  each  officer  wishing  to  com- 
municate to  his  comrades  the  fruit  of 
his  experience  and  study.  !Many  have 
gone  to  study  foreign  armies  on  the 
spot,  and  have  published  such  complete 
descriptions  of  the  different  systems 
that  the  French  officer  of  to-day  is 
nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
armies  of  the  other  European  nations 
as  he  is  with  his  own.  That  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  continually  improving 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  progress 
seen  in  the  manoeuvres  which  are  held 
yearly  in  the  autumn.  Reforms  have 
been  made  in  the  smallest  details. 
French  officers,  too,  have  prepared  all 
the  preliminaries  of  mobilization  with 
such  care,  they  have  trained  the  men  in 
the  part  to  be  played  in  case  of  an  un- 
expected war  so  thoroughly,  that  France 
to-day  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise. 
They  are  accordingly  held  in  higher 
esteem  by  the  country  than  they  were 
formerly.  The  uniform  in  now  every- 
where respected,  for  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  country's  strength.  The  soldiers, 
too,  have  complete  confidence  in  their 
leaders  ;  they  esteem  and  love  them, 
and  consequently  would  follow  them 
wherever  they  lead.  No  higher  praise 
could  be  given  either  to  officers  or  men. 
There  is  yet  one  grave  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  French  army  to  be 
noted — the  indisposition,  or  rather  re- 
fusal, of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
to  re-enlist.  Their  position  has  been 
improved  in  every  respect  ;  but  all 
efforts  to  keep  them  are  made  in  vain. 
A.S  soon  as  their  legal  time  of  service 
expires  they  leave  the  army.  Now  the 
system  of  volunteering  for  one  year,  and 
that  of  granting  exemptions  to  all  lay 
and  religious  teachers,  deprives  the 
country  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  best  non-commissioned  officers  could 
be  made.  The  result  is  that  the  officers 
furnished  by  the  yearly  contingents 
represent  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  this  is  a  cause  of  weakness  to 
the  whole  army.  All  attempts  at  re- 
form have  proved  ineffectual.     At  the 
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present  moment,  however,  the  author- 
ities are  beginning  to  consider  another 
plan.  There  is,  namely,  at  present  an 
institution  for  the  education,  etc.,  of  the 
children  of  soldiers.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  train  these  children  for  the 
position  of  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
and  this  proposition  seems  to  afford  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
number  of  such  children  is  large  enough 
to  supply  the  need  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  men  trained  from  child- 
hood on  would  be  most  capable  instruc- 
tors. 

IV. 

To  make  this  sketch  even  approxi- 
mately complete,  I  must  say  something 
about  the  material  of  war.  In  this 
respect  the  progress  already  made  defies 
description.  After  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, the  French  frontier  was  com- 
pletely exposed  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  ;  the  cannon,  rifles,  horses, 
material  of  all  sorts  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  enemy.  Everything  had  to  be 
replaced  ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly 
and  in  such  profusion  that  the  French 
army  of  to-day  is  perhaps  better  equip- 
ped than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
arsenals  are  full  of  rifles,  cannon,  and 
ammunition.  The  magazines,  too,  are 
packed  with  clothes,  shoes,  harness, 
tents.  Parliament  has  voted  any  sum 
asked  for  by  the  military  authorities 
without  hesitation,  and  the  military 
administration  has  used  the  grants  hon- 
estly and  to  good  purpose.  Every 
army-corps  has  its  general  magazine  of 
raiment,  etc.,  and  every  body  of  troops 
possesses  its  own  particular  one.  The 
most  perfect  order  reigns  in  these 
depots.  Each  thing  is  in  its  place, 
carefully  marked  and  ready  for  use. 

In  two  respects,  however,  improve- 
ment is  possible.  Enough  has  not  been 
done  to  provide  good  horses  fit  for  war, 
and  too  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  permanent  fortifications.  The  French 
cavalry,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  and  the  consequent  improvement 


in  technical  knowledge  and  training,  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  contend  ad- 
vantageously with  the  cavalry  of  certain 
foreign  nations,  and  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  horses. 
Notwithstanding  its  paramount  impor- 
tance, the  cavalry  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  authorities.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  cavalry  is  a 
weapon  of  attack,  and  the  aim  of  the 
authorities  has  been  to  provide  first  of 
all  the  weapons  for  defence.  This 
desire,  too,  has  led  them  to  multiply 
forts  and  fortified  camps  beyond  all 
reason.  It  was  necessary  to  close  the 
breach  made  on  the  eastern  frontier  ; 
but  even  considered  as  a  defence,  walls 
of  men's  breasts  are  better  than  any 
walls  of  stone. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
French  army.  It  includes  every  French- 
man capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the 
laws  allow  the  military  authorities  to 
requisition  everything  they  need  in  the 
way  of  food,  lodging,  and  other  neces- 
saries. The  whole  nation  has  become 
militant.  Even  in  the  primary  schools 
there  are  battalions  of  scholars.  The 
process  is  the  more  significant  because 
it  has  taken  place  with  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  pushed  fanat- 
icism so  far  that  voluntary  societies  of 
marksmen  and  gymnasts  have  been 
formed.  The  moral  regeneration  brought 
about  by  patriotism  has  kept  pace  with 
the  military  reorganization  and  with  the 
growth  of  public  prosperity.  Let  dan- 
ger threaten  the  country,  and  forthwith 
a  simple  telegraphic  message  will  call 
3,000,000  of  armed,  disciplined,  and 
trained  men  around  the  banner  of  the 
French  Republic.  France  may  now 
look  upon  the  future  without  fear. 
Granted,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
it  is  possible  for  her  still  further  to 
improve  certain  features  of  her  military 
system  ;  the  danger  of  a  catastrophe  is 
past,  and  her  alliance  can  no  longer  be 
disdained  by  any  nation. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


FOUR    JAPANESE    FOLK-TALES. 


Probably  in  no  country  of  the  world 
can  there  be  found  such  a  wealth  of  folk- 
lore, fairy  tales,  and  legends  as  in  Japan, 
and  the  existence  of  these  creations  of 


the  fancy  is  quite  in  keeping  with  tha^ 
gay,  light-hearted  character  which  has 
won  for  the  inhabitants  the  title,  among 
many  others,   of  "The  French  of  the 
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East."  The  study  of  Japanese  fairy 
tales  is  especially  interesting  to  us,  be- 
cause in  them  we  are  struck  with  the 
very  strong  resemblance  to  our  own 
most  popular  nursery  legends.  Cinder- 
ella, Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Valentine  and 
Orson,  may  be  found  exactly  reproduced 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  quaint  paper-bound  volumes 
which  strew  the  mats  of  every  Japanese 
house  where  there  are  children  ;  and  as 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  most  of  our  tales  is  to  be 
found  in  the  East,  whither  they  came 
together  with  our  chemical  nomenclature 
and  our  system  of  enumeration,  there 
seems  no  cause  to  laugh  at  the  idea  that 
originally  they  may  have  come  from 
Japan — especially  when  we  remember 
that  "westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way." 

The  four  stories  which  follow  have 
been  chosen  for  their  dissimilarity  from 
anything  in  our  language,  and,  although 
capable  of  being  appreciated  by  people 
of  mature  years  as  well  as  by  children, 
are  translated  from  a  curious  old  volume 
which  the  writer  picked  up  in  a  by-street 
of  the  city  of  Yedo,  entitled  "  A  Hun- 
dred Lessons  in  Virtue  for  Youthful 
Minds."  A  literal  translation  has  been 
impossible,  owing  to  the  enumerable 
puns,  quibbles,  and  eccentricities  which 
abound  in  the  original  text,  but  its  sig- 
nificance has  been  faithfully  preserved. 

The  first  story  is  entitled 

THE    FOX    KETTLE. 

On  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Odawarra  there  lived,  many  years  ago,  a 
young  couple.  The  man  was  out  with 
the  boats  fishing  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  week,  while  his  wife  strove  to  make 
some  little  addition  to  their  precarious 
income  by  the  sale  of  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats to  travellers.  The  fisherman  was 
an  honest,  sober,  hard-working  fellow 
enough,  but  he  had  one  great  fault,  and 
this  was  a  rooted  disrespect  for  the  gods 
of  the  country  :  and  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  his  wife,  or  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  his  neighbors, 
or  argument  on  the  part  of  his  priest, 
could  convince  him  that  the  deities  were 
anything  else  than — to  translate  exactly 
the  Japanese  expression — "arrant  hum- 
bugs." "  What  good  are  they  to  us  ?" 
he  would  say  to  his  wife  ;  "I  may  kneel 


until  my  legs  are  sore,  I  may  pray  until 
my  voice  is  hoarse,  but  for  all  that  the 
gods  don't  send  the  fish  into  my  nets, 
and  I  don't  see  that  we  get  any  the  better 
off  for  all  my  devotions. "  His  wife,  who 
was  a  soft-speaking,  gentle-minded  wom- 
an, 'always  reproached  him  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treated  the  gods, 
and  would  answer,  "Nay,  Kikuchi,  we 
have  health  and  strength,  and  surely 
they  are  far  more  worth  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  world." 

They  were  sitting  one  evening  ov- 
er the  charcoal  brazier,  the  children 
playing  on  the  beach  outside,  and  the 
kettle  was  boiling  merrily.  Suddenly 
the  charcoal  shifted,  the  kettle  over- 
turned, scalded  the  woman's  hand,  and 
put  out  the  fire.  Kikuchi,  who  had  met 
with  but  poor  sport  during  the  day,  and 
who  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors, 
broke  out  into  a  towering  passion,  seized 
the  kettle,  and  flung  it  out  on  the  beach. 
' '  Ever  since  I  bought  this  horrid  thing, ' ' 
he  cried,  "it  has  done  nothing  but  give 
us  trouble,  so  there  it  goes,  and  we'll  get 
a  new  one,"  and  he  ran  out  and  kicked 
the  kettle  angrily  about  until  it  disap- 
peared in  the  waves.  When  he  returned 
he  found  his  wife  in  an  agony  of  tears. 
"What  is  the  matter,  O  Hana?"  he 
asked.  O  Hana  did  not  reply,  but 
merely  pointed  to  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room.  Kikuchi  looked  and  saw  a 
large  fox  staring  at  him  with  his  red, 
sparkling  eyes.  Seizing  a  wooden  wine 
measure,  he  hurled  it  at  the  intruder, 
but  the  animal  was  too  quick,  and  the 
missile  crashed  through  the  paper  win- 
dow into  the  street.  "O  Kikuchi! 
Kikuchi  !  what  have  you  done  !"  cried 

0  Hana.  "You've  driven  Kitsune 
away!"  (Here,  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  fox  is  held  in  universal  rever- 
ence by  the  Japanese  people.  The  god 
Inari,  patron  of  rice,  fish,  and  daily  food, 
is  especially  fond  of  assuming  the  guise 
of  a  fox,  and  his  appearance  is  looked 
upon,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a 
good  or  evil  omen.)  "  Well !  what  do  I 
care?"  retorted  Kikuchi,  gulping  down 
a  cup  of  wine.  "  What  do  I  care  for  an 
ugly,  red-eyed,  prying  fox  ?  You  be- 
lieve he's  a  god,  but  I  know  better,  and 

1  only  wish  the  thing  had  hit  him." 
But  O  Hana   was  very  sorrowful  for 

the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  retired  to 
bed  with  her  children  earlier  than  usual. 
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That  night  Kikuchi  had  a  terrible  dream. 
The  kettle  appeared  in  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  out  of  the  spout  was  a  huge  fox 
brush.  It  remained  at  the  foot  of  his 
quilts  all  the  night,  and  seemed  to  glare 
at  him  with  a  couple  of  large  red  eyes. 
He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  apparition, 
try  as  he  might,  and  when  morning 
dawned  he  was  worn  and  irritable  with 
the  loss  of  his  night's  rest. 

During  the  next  day  his  eldest  boy,  a 
bouncing  youngster  of  seven,  sickened. 
The  doctor  was  called  in.  He  examined 
the  patient's  eyelids,  and  asked,  "  Have 
you  been  quarrelling  lately?"  Both 
husband  and  wife  answered,  "No." 
"  Have  you  been  drinking  too  much  ?" 
"No."  "Have  you  been  blasphem- 
ing?" Kikuchi  with  a  blush  answered, 
"  No."  "  Has  anything  out  of  the  way 
happened  lately?"  "Nothing  in  par- 
ticular," said  Kikuchi ;  "I  was  in  a  bit 
of  a  temper  last  evening  with  my  old 
kettle,  and  kicked  it  away."  "  Kicked 
a  kettle  away  !"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  that 
is  a  bad  thing  to  do,  for  Kitsune  is  very 
fond  of  kettles.  I  tholight  that  the  child 
must  have  a  devil,  so  if  he  takes  a  little 
Furidashi,  and  these  twelve  pills  every 
half-hour  with  hot  water,  he  will  get 
over  it," 

The  anxious  parents  tried  the  Furidashi 
and  the  pills,  but  with  no  beneficial  ef- 
fect, for  the  poor  little  fellow  grew  worse 
and  worse.  The  last  remedy  was  tried 
— the  swallowing  of  the  holy  picture 
worn  round  every  child's  neck,  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  ;  but  with  no  suc- 
cess, for  he  died.  Still  Kikuchi  was  not 
convinced  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but 
continued  to  rail  at  the  gods  in  general 
and  at  Kitsune  in  particular,  in  the 
wildest  manner.  The  weird  apparition 
still  haunted  him  at  nights,  his  fishing 
produced  nothing,  no  travellers  stopped 
to  buy  O  Hana's  fruit,  and  everything 
went  to  rack  and  ruin.  Then  O  Hana 
resolved  that  she  would  go  to  the  shrine 
of  Inari  on  the  hillside.  So,  when  the 
morn  rose  behind  the  tall,  black  pine 
trees,  she  crept  softly  away  unobserved 
by  her  husband,  and  knelt  at  the  shrine 
of  the  god.  "O  Kitsune!"  she  said, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
"lam  in  great  distress.  Help  me!" 
A  blaze  of  light  appeared  in  the  shrine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  she  saw  the  great 
fox  god.     He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 


ment with  kindling  eyes,  merely  said, 
"Find  the  kettle,"  and  disappeared. 
As  she  descended  the  rough  path,  she 
saw  a  red  glare  in  the  heavens.  A  ter- 
rible thought  came  across  her  mind, 
and,  alas  !  when  she  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage she  beheld  her  house  in  flames,  Ki- 
kuchi and  her  children  standing  outside 
with  the  few  articles  they  had  been  able 
to  save,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flames 
was  the  fox,  crying  out,  "  The  kettle  ! 
The  kettle  I"  Kind  neighbors  sheltered 
the  homeless  family  for  the  night.  O 
Hana  told  Kikuchi  all  she  had  seen,  and 
was  glad  to  see  he  was  an  altered  man. 
Early  the  next  day  they  set  forth  to 
search  for  the  kettle.  Along  the  shore, 
through  the  village,  on  the  high  road, 
even  to  the  great  town  they  went,  and 
at  last  in  an  old  iron  shop  they  found 
the  kettle,  much  battered  and  bruised. 
Tenderly  they  wrapped  it  up  and  carried 
it  back  to  the  village  ;  there  they  pol- 
ished it,  mended  up  the  holes  which  had 
been  made  in  its  sides,  and  together  they 
went  to  the  shrine  of  Inari.  The  god 
appeared  as  he  had  appeared  to  O  Hana, 
and  in  terrible  tones  he  said,  "  Kikuchi, 
learn  from  this  lesson  never  to  mock  at 
the  gods  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

And  Kikuchi  mended  his  ways,  re- 
ligiously kept  the  kettle  clean  and  bur- 
nished, paid  his  devotions  twice  a  day 
at  the  shrine  of  Inari,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  continual  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity. 

The  next  story  is  called 

THE    TWO    BAMBOOS, 

By  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo  (as  we 
are  telling  old  stories  we  like  to  keep 
the  old  names),  oh  a  beautiful  bank, 
ablaze  with  the  colors  of  the  azalea,  the 
iris,  and  the  camellia,  grew  two  bamboo 
trees.  The  one  was  tall,  lusty,  and 
strong,  the  other  was  graceful,  drooping, 
and  tender.  Said  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker,  "I  should  like  to  know  what 
good  you  are.  The  smallest  breeze  makes 
you  bend  your  head  almost  double  and 
sigh  with  pain.  Look  at  me  !  I  don't  care 
what  wind  blows  or  what  storms  come 
from  the  sea.  I  can  face  them  and  feel 
the  better  for  it."  The  slender  bamboo 
at  his  side,  who  was  as  modest  and  retir- 
ing as  she  was  graceful  and  beautiful,  re- 
plied, "Yes,  we  are  each  suited  to  our 
vocation  in  life.     You  will   be   a   stout 
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coolie  pole."  **  Coolie  pole,  forsooth  !" 
snorted  her  neighbor  contemptuously. 
"  Not  I  !  nothing  but  the  mast  of  a  junk 
for  me,  that's  life,  if  you  like."  "And 
I,"  continued  the  slender  bamboo,  "I 
shall  be  used  to  decorate  a  house  at  the 
New  Year  festival,  if  I'm  to  be  used  at 
all."  "  Don't  you  count  on  that,"  rough- 
ly said  the  big  bamboo  :  "they'll  make 
you  into  mats,  or  a  coolie's  rain  coat,  or 
something  or  other  low.  Why,  look 
there  !  you're  fit  for  nothing  else."  As 
he  spoke  a  strong  breeze  came  in  from 
the  sea,  and  made  the  whole  hillside 
quiver  and  sigh,  all  but  the  stout  bam- 
boo, who  merely  bent  his  head  as  much 
as  to  say  :  "  Go  on,  go  on  ;  it  pleases 
you  and^doesn't  hurt  me  !"  while  the 
poor  little  one  at  his  side  bent  and 
swayed  and  groaned  heavily  to  see  so 
many  of  her  tender  leaves  swept  away. 

Time  went  on.  The  wood-cutters 
came,  "  Orra  !  Orra  !"  they  cried, 
' '  here' s  a  fine  fellow  for  Hinashi'  s  junk  ! 
we'll  get  tenpence  for  him!"  "Told 
you  so,"  whispered  the  big  bamboo  to 
the  little  one.  "  Now  for  life.  Hur- 
rah !  anything  rather  than  stop  on  this 
monotonous  old  bank,  spending  the  best 
years  of  one's  life  in  listening  to  your 
groanings. ' '  The  axes  were  plied,  and  he 
fell  with  a  thundering  crash.  Then  he 
was  stripped  of  his  branches  and  shaped, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  sailing  merrily 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  as  happy 
as  could  be. 

Meanwhile  the  slender  bamboo  grew 
more  graceful  and  more  beautiful  every 
day,  and  the  village  children  came  to 
play  under  her  shade,  for  they  had  learn- 
ed to  love  her,  and  called  her  their  "  Sil- 
ver Spray." 

One  day  there  was  a  great  hullabaloo 
in  the  plantation,  such  a  whispering  and 
chattering  among  the  azaleas  and  the 
camellias  as  had  never  been  heard  be- 
fore, for  the  azaleas  and  camellias  are 
enemies  and  rarely  speak  to  one  another. 
"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  bam- 
boo of  her  neighbor.  "  They're  going 
to  build  a  house  here  for  the  prince  of 
Tosa,"  replied  the  tree,  *'  and  we're  all 
to  be  swept  away."  "O  dear!  O 
dear  !  "  said  the  bamboo,  "that's a  bad 
business  ;  I  wish  I  had  been  born  stout 
and  strong,  and  I  would  have  been  a 
junk  mast  instead  of  being  carted  away 
to  heat  baths. ' ' 


And  the  next  day  the  wood-cutters 
came  and  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
menced. Down  upon  the  sand  were 
thrown  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the 
graceful  clusters  of  leaves  ;  the  little 
bamboo  trembled  as  she  saw  her  friends 
falling  around  her,  and  wondered  when 
her  turn  would  come.  At  length  the 
destroyers  approached  her,  and  one  man 
was  swinging  his  axe  in  the  air  to  give 
her  the  fatal  blow,  when  a  chorus  of 
child  voices  was  heard — "  No,  don't 
kill  Silver  Spray  !  please  don't."  And 
the  man  dropped  his  arms,  and  she  was 
saved.  The  children  tenderly  dug  her 
out  and  carried  her  to  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, where  they  planted  her  on  a  bank 
overlooking  the  sea.  One  day  a  dread- 
ful storm  arose.  The  blue  water  was 
churned  into  dark-green  mountains  of 
waves  capped  with  white  foam  ;  the 
wind  blew  furiously,  and  in  all  directions 
junks  could  be  seen  flying  to  the  nearest 
point  of  shelter.  It  was  a  terrible  time 
for  all  the  trees  and  plants  around,  but 
the  bamboo  was  sheltered  by  a  high  bank 
of  purple  iris.  Next  morning  the  shore 
presented  a  woful  appearance,  for  it 
was  strewed  with  timbers,  and  masts, 
and  torn  sails,  and  even  dead  bodies  of 
men  ;  and  among  the  remains  the  bam- 
boo recognized  her  big,  strong  compan- 
ion of  old  days,  badly  bruised  and 
cracked  in  many  places.  As  the  men 
dragged  him  up  to  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, he  saw  her  and  said,  "  Ah  !  I  wish 
I  had  been  a  coolie  pole!"  And  he 
was  cut  up  for  firewood  ;  but  the  slender 
bamboo  flourished  for  many  years  after, 
and  when  she  heard  boasting  going  on 
around  her  would  often  tell  the  story  of 
her  strong,  lusty  companion. 

The  third  story  is  called 

INARI'S    JOURNEY. 

The  great  fox-god,  Inari,  once  deter- 
mined that  he  would  make  a  journey 
through  the  city  to  find  out  where  true 
honesty  and  goodness  existed.  It  was 
a  bad  age  of  crime  and  corruption. 
Civil  wars  tore  the  heart  of  the  fair  isl- 
and ;  the  rich  plundered  the  poor  ;  the 
poor  could  get  neither  justice  nor  repa- 
ration ;  men's  minds  were  aflame  with 
avarice,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  as  foul 
a  scene  of  depravity  as  it  had  ever  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  fifth  great  Deluge. 
The  first  place  that  Inari  visited  was  the 
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counting-house  of  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Yedo.  "  At 
any  rate,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  find  fair 
dealing  and  honesty  here,  for  this  man's 
junks  float  on  a  hundred  waters,  his 
word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  and  his 
name  is  a  byword  for  uprightness  and 
integrity." 

He  took  up  his  position  in  the  shape 
of  a  cobweb  in  a  corner  of  the  sample 
room.  The  tide  of  customers  and  mer- 
chants flowed  in  and  out ;  the  money 
rattled  into  the  coffers';  the  clerks  were 
busy  with  pen  and  scroll ;  but  no  one 
saw  what  Inari  saw.  His  heart  smote 
him  to  see  the  tricks  of  trade,  and  the 
deceptions  practised  ;  the  chests  of  tea 
were  filled  with  colored  leaves  and  dust 
sweepings ;  the  bales  of  silk  were 
weighted  with  false  materials,  and  their 
contents  dyed  with  false  colors  ;  lacquer 
and  bronze  manufactured  in  the  next 
street  were  sold  as  the  veritable  produc- 
tions of  old  times  ;  the  very  scales  used 
were  false ;  the  entries  in  the  scrolls 
were  false  ;  and  the  stories  told  to  the 
customers  were  false.  The  next  day 
the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  at  the  news  that  the 
great  firm  had  failed,  and  that  the  head 
partner  had  gone  away  no  one  knew 
whither. 

The  next  journey  of  the  god  was  to 
the  "yashiki,"  or  palace  of  the  great 
lord  of  Bizen,  one  of  the  haughtiest  and 
proudest  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 
As  he  seated  himself  in  the  guise  of  a 
fly  on  the  top  of  a  sword-rack  in  the 
banqueting  chamber  he  said,  "He  is 
too  great  to  be  ambitious ;  he  is  too 
rich  to  be  avaricious  ;  he  has  too  great 
expenses  to  be  extravagant ;  he  has  noth- 
ing to  scheme  for,  his  fame  is  too  bright 
for  him  to  dare  to  sully  it  by  dishon- 
esty ;  he  is  too  familiar  with  pleasure  to 
be  vicious." 

The  banquet  was  spread,  and  the 
great  lord  entered  in  gorgeous  apparel. 
The  sweets,  with  which  the  meal  com- 
menced, were  served  in  dishes  of  the 
purest  Nagasaki  porcelain  ;  the  rice  was 
in  the  finest  of  old  gold  lacquers  ;  the 
wine — that  prince  of  wines,  the  "  Flower 
in  Full  Bloom" — hissed  and  bubbled 
in  vases  of  the  choicest  Bizen  ware, 
while  the  rarest  of  fish  and  fowl  came 
up  in  quaint  dishes  brought  from  China. 
Merrily  the  feast  proceeded  ;  the  wine- 


cup  circled  incessantly ;  cheeks  grew 
flushed  ;  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  and  ton- 
gues wagged  fast.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  with  which  Inari  could  find  fault, 
for  the  prince  was  wealthy,  and  it  be- 
came his  dignity  to  keep  a  sumptuous 
table,  but  he  was  annoyed  and  disgusted 
to  observe  with  what  brutality  the  prince 
treated  his  wife,  a  poor,  modest,  retiring 
creature,  whose  only  fault  seemed  to  be 
that  she  brooked  her  husband's  insolence 
too  meekly.  If  she  spoke  Bizen  an- 
swered her  roughly  ;  if  she  smiled  he 
frowned,  and  the  poor  woman  knew  not 
which  way  to  look  or  how  to  behave. 
When  the  dancing  girls  were  ushered  in, 
a  retainer,  humbly  prostrating  himself 
as  he  crawled  along  the  floor,  brought 
the  prince  a  note.  Inari,  who  of 
course,  could  see  through  walls,  doors, 
and  everything,  espied  a  poor  ragged 
man,  evidently  half  dead  with  cold  and 
want,  sitting  in  the  snow  outside. 
"Now,"  said  the  god  to  himself,  "I 
shall  see  the  true  nature  of  the  prince." 
When  Bizen  opened  the  note  his  face 
grew  purple  with  passion,  his  brow 
was  puckered  into  a  network  of  frowns, 
and  his  hand  stretched  out  to  his  sword 
— an  act  at  table  which  is  only  tolerated 
under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances. When  Bizen  had  so  far  col- 
lected himself  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  he 
roared,  "  What  does  the  scamp  mean  by 
intruding  upon  my  privacy  with  his  beg- 
garly petitions  ?  Who  let  him  in  at  the 
great  gate  ?"  "  What  is  it  ?"  asked  his 
wife  incautiously.  The  prince  turned 
on  her  like  a  wild  animal.  "  What  is 
it,  madam?"  he  hissed.  "Why,  it's  a 
letter  from  an  impostor  who  declares 
that  I  have  ruined  him  by  forfeiting  his 
tenure  last  summer  ;  he  says  he  is  starv- 
ing, and  has  the  unheard-of  insolence  to 
ask  me  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  riyos  !" 
' '  You  can  afford  to  let  him  have  them, 
can  you  not  ?"  meekly  asked  his  wife; 
"  so  I  will  go  and  give  them  to  him." 
The  prince  raised  his  hand  and  struck 
the  unhappy  woman  to  the  ground. 

Inari  could  stay  no  longer.  Outside, 
where  cowered  the  beggar,  he  assumed 
the  guise  of  a  retainer.  "  Where  do 
you  live?"  he  asked  the  poor  man 
"At  Kawasaki,  your  noble  honor,"  re- 
plied the  man,  trembling  with  terror, 
"and  I  have  walked  here  through  the 
snow   some   fourteen  miles  to  ask  his 
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highness  for  a  little  help,  for  I  am  very 
poor  and  miserable,  and  through  no 
fault  of  my  own. "  "  Are  you  honest  ?' ' 
asked  Inari.  "I  try  to  be,  your  honor, ' ' 
answered  the  poor  fellow.  "I  can 
easily  find  out, ' '  said  the  god,  "  so  do  not 
deceive  me."  The  beggar  looked  at 
him.  Inari  placed  his  hand  in  the  poor 
man's  sleeve  and  disappeared.  The 
beggar,  bewildered,  looked  round,  then 
felt  in  his  sleeve  an^  pulled  out  notes  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  riyos.  Then 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  cried,  "  It  is  the 
worshipful  Inari  himself  !"  and  went  his 
way  rejoicing. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  of  Bizen  was 
murdered,  and  his  palace  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  mob  of  discontented  ten- 
ants. 

The  next  journey  of  Inari  was  to  a 
hall  of  justice.  "If  I  don't  find  hon- 
esty here,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
where  to  look  for  it." 

The  day's  business  began,  and 
Inari  took  the  form  of  a  pen  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  clerks.  "Call  the  first 
case,"  said  the  judge,  a  big,  heavy  fel- 
low, with  a  face  which  betokened  con- 
stant acquaintance  with  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  The  first  criminal  was  in- 
troduced ;  he  was  carried  in,  for  he  had 
lain  five  days  in  a  noisome  cell,  with 
weights  upon  his  back  and  legs,  and 
could  not  move.  "  You  are  accused  of 
robbery,"  said  the  judge.  "  Nay.  your 
honor,"  whispered  the  poor  wretch,  "  I 
was  starving.  I  saw  a  rice  cake  on  a 
shop  shelf,  and  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  seize  it.''  "  Doesn't  mat- 
ter. It's  robbery,"  said  the  judge. 
"  People's  property  must  be  protected. 
Fifty  stripes  with  the  bamboo,  a  month's 
hard  labor  upon  rice  and  water,  and 
think  yourself  lucky  to  get  off  with  your 
head  !    Next  case." 

A  dissolute-looking  young  fellow,  fash- 
ionably dressed,  swaggered  in  between 
two  jailers.  "  Sorry  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
Hanaski,"  said  the  judge,  blandly. 
' '  Same  as  before,  I  suppose  ?"  "  Well, 
sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  an  air 
of  careless  effrontery,  "  it  was  at  the 
'  Three  Pine  Trees  '  ;  I  suppose  I  had 
been  drinking  a  bit ;  the  wench  was  im- 
pudent, and  I  cut  her  down.  I  suppose, 
a  couple  of  hundred  riyos  for  the  family 
will  settle  it !"  "  Oh,  as  it  was  justifi- 
able,"  said  the  judge,   "we'll  call  it  a 


hundred.  Good-morning."  The  young 
man  paid  the  money  and  left  the 
court. 

Inari  shuddered.  "  Here,"  thought 
he,  "is  a  poor  wretch  who  is  convicted 
of  having  stolen  a  cake  worth  half  a 
tempo  to  appease  the  cravings  of  his 
hunger,  and  is  condemned  to  be  crippled 
for  life  ;  and  a  young  blackguard  who 
kills  a  woman  gets  off  with  an  easy 
fine  !"  On  the  spot  he  struck  the  judge 
with  a  dropsy,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered ;  and  the  young  murderer  was 
waylaid  by  the  friends  of  the  girl, 
and  so  maltreated  that  he  died  of  his 
wounds. 

Heart-sick  and  mortified,  Inari  said, 
"  Now  for  Kawasaki.  Possibly,  but  not 
probably,  I  shall  find  beneath  the  lowly 
peasant's  roof  what  1  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  the  gilded  palaces  of  the 
mighty. ' '  To  Kawasaki  he  went  as  a  pil- 
grim. He  soon  espied  the  beggar  cutting 
wood  outside  a  poor  but  neat  little  hut 
hard  by  the  ferry.  Assuming  an  air  of 
great  weariness  the  god  addressed  him, 
"  I  am  bound  for  the  holy  O  Yama,  to 
do  my  midwinter  penance  beneath  the 
cascade  at  Koyias.  I  am  very  poor,  and 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  one  of  the  great 
tea-houses ;  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
rest  here  awhile  and  refresh  myself,  in 
return  for  what  few  tempos  I  can  give." 
The  peasant  took  Inari's  arm  gently  and 
led  him  in.  "  O  Kiku  !  "  he  cried  to 
his  wife,  "  here,  quick,  bring  some  warm 
water,  and  something  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
here  is  a  poor  old  pilgrim,  tired  and 
hungry. "  A  pleasant-looking  old  wom- 
an approached  at  the  summons  and  sa- 
luted Inari.  Then  the  warm  water  was 
brought  and  she  bathed  the  feet  of  the 
god,  while  her  husband  scraped  together 
what  little  food  and  wine  there  was  in 
the  house,  and  set  it  before  him,  "I 
feel  ashamed,"  said  Inari,  "at  trespass- 
ing upon  the  good-nature  of  those  who 
are  as  poor  as  myself."  "  Do  not  men- 
tion it,  sir,"  said  the  peasant.  "We 
have  to  work  hard  for  our  living,  but 
we  have  always  something  to  spare  for 
poor  travellers  like  yourself."  • 

"And  how  do  you  get  your  living, 
if  it  is  not  a  rude  question  ?' '  asked  Inari. 
"  I  cut  wood  for  the  great  tea-houses," 
replied  the  man,  "and  at  busy  times  I 
help  the  ferryman.  But  I  had  such  great 
good  luck  the  other  day  that  we  are  quite 
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comfortable  now,"  And  he  told  Inari 
about  his  visit  to  the  Bizen  palace. 

The  god  said  nothing  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  asked,  "  I  shall  be 
returning  here  in  a  fortnight's  time ; 
could  you  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me 
fifty  riyos  I" 

"Willingly,  sir,"  said  the  peasant, 
and  he  counted  out  the  sum  from  his 
bamboo  stem  and  placed  the  paper  in 
the  hand  of  the  god.  In  a  fortnight 
Inari  returned  to  the  peasant's  house 
and  said,  ' '  Here  are  the  fifty  riyos  you 
were  kind  enough  to  lend  me — and," 
taking  from  his  own  pocket  a  roll  of 
notes,  "here  are  five  hundred  more.  I 
only  borrowed  from  you  to  test  your 
heart,  and  perhaps  you  can  guess  who  I 
am."  The  astonished  and  delighted 
couple  fell  on  their  knees,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  Inari  disappeared,  and  the  poor 
peasant  prospered  ever  after,  until  he 
became  the  owner  of  the  largest  tea- 
house in  Kawasaki. 

The  fourth  story  is  called 

A  CURE    FOR    DISCONTENT. 

In  that  low  quarter  of  the  city  of  Yedo, 
called  Shinagawa,  there  lived  a  poor 
sandal-maker.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
belonged  to  the  proscribed  tribe  of  Etas, 
a  race  which,  previous  to  the  present  era 
of  refinement  and  enlightenment,  lived 
by  themselves,  the  spurned  and  despised 
of  men,  able  only  to  follow  certain  trades 
of  a  menial  character,  such  as  the  flay- 
ing of  animals,  the  execution  of  crim- 
inals, and  the  making  of  sandals  and 
clogs,  to  which  the  free-born  citizens 
would  not  stoop.  Poverty  and  misery 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  poor  sandal- 
maker  so  much  that  one  night  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  O  Taki,  I  wish  I  could  be  a 
great  lord  for  a  few  days,  to  do  nothing, 
to  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  never 
to  be  obliged  to  think  about  spending  a 
tempo."  "  Don't  be  stupid,  Denkichi," 
replied  his  wife  ;  ",you  would  never  do 
to  be  a  lord,  you  might  just  as  well  try 
to  swallow  Fuji"  (the  great  mountain). 
But  the  god  Inari,  who  was  prowling 
•  about  as  was  his  wont,  heard  this,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  teach  the  poor 
man  a  lesson  of  contentment.  So  when 
the  sandal-maker  was  asleep  between  his 
filthy  quilts  he  appeared  to  him,  and 
said,  "You  want  to  be  a  lord.  Very 
well,  you  shall  try  it  for  a  week. ' ' 


The  sandal- maker  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
awoke.  He  was  in  a  beautiful  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  curi- 
ously painted  scrolls  ;  the  mats  were  of 
the  finest  and  whitest  straw  ;  his  quilts 
were  of  the  softest  silk,  and  his  pillow 
was  of  camphor  wood  with  a  roll  of<the 
best  bamboo  paper  tied  upon  it.       * 

As  he  awoke  a  servant  approached 
him  kneeling,  with  a  tray  of  sweetmeats. 
Denkichi  took  a  handful  and  swallowed 
them,  smacked  his  lips,  arid  cleared  the 
dish.  The  servant  prostrated  himself 
to  the  mats  and  retired,  as  he  came, 
kneeling.  "Well,"  said  Denkichi,  "this 
is  luck  !  I  suppose  I'd  better  dress." 
His  old  garments  were  gone,  and  in 
their  place  was  a  suit  of  splendidly 
embroidered  silk,  fitted  with  stiff  card- 
board wings,  and  adorned  with  huge 
white  crests  of  oak  leaves.  A  personage 
who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  major-domo 
appeared,  and  informed  him  that  the 
suitors  were  waiting  in  the  ante- room. 
"  But  where's  O  Taki  ?"  asked  Denkichi. 
The  man  shook  his  head.  "  Well,  as 
I'm  a  regular  lord,"  thought  Denkichi, 
"  I  may  as  well  see  what  it  s  like  ;  but 
I  should  have  liked  O  Taki  to  have  seen 
me.  And  these  clothes  are  confoundedly 
hot  and  heavy.  But  never  mind,  here 
goes  !"  So  he  went  into  the  ante-room, 
where  there  must  have  been  at  least  a 
hundred  people  assembled,  who  all  made 
obeisance  as  he  appeared.  The  major- 
domo  showed  him  a  sort  of  raised  dais 
on  which  he  was  to  seat  himself,  and  for 
three  long  hours  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  motionless,  listening  to  claims 
and  petitions,  and  remonstrances  and 
beggings  of  favors,  and  details  of  estates, 
and  of  revenue,  and  of  a  hundred  other 
things  about  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Several  times  he  felt  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  jump  up  and  stretch  his  legs, 
and  hitched  himself  uneasily,  but  the 
eye  of  the  major-domo  spoke  a  silent 
remonstrance,  and  he  subsided  with  a 
sigh. 

When  at  length  the  business  was  con- 
cluded, Denkichi  was  about  to  fling  off 
his  robes,  and  lie  down  as  was  his  wont, 
half  naked,  with  his  pipe  between  his 
lips  and  a  bowl  of  wine  beside  him,  when 
the  major-domo  informed  him  that  the 
hour  of  the  mid-day  meal  had  arrived. 
At  this  repast  he  was  introduced  to  the 
ladies  of  his  retinue,  who  were  magnifi- 
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cently  arrayed,  but  so  staid  and  solemn 
of  demeanor,  so  unable  to  appreciate  the 
jokes  by  which  he  had  won  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  "  Shinagawa  Wit,"  that 
he  would  much  rather  have  had  his  plain, 
homely  O  Taki  by  his  side.  The  meat  was 
splendid,  but  Denkichi  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  dish  of  stewed  eels,  a  bowl  of 
Yakidofu,  and  a  measure  of  Three  Virtue 
wine,  to  all  the  delicate  dishes  presented 
to  him,  so  smothered  in  sauces  and  con- 
diments as  not  to  preserve  an  atom  of 
their  natural  flavor.  It  was  a  long 
affair  too,  and  when  it  was  over  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  Well,  at 
any  rate,  now  they'll  let  me  have  half 
an  hour's  peace."  But  the  major-domo 
approached,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
fencing  master  was  waiting.  So  poor 
Denkichi  was  obliged  to  encase  himself 
in  a  heavy  suit  of  chain  armor,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  attack  and  defend, 
repeat,  parry,  cut,  lunge,  and'dance  about 
until  he  was  nigh  dropping  with  fatigue. 
After  the  fencing  came  the  master  of 
Chinese,  and  after  the  master  of  Chinese 
the  music  instructor.  A  few  cups  of 
tea — spoiled,  so  thought  Denkichi,  by  the 
infusion  of  cherry  flower — somewhat 
refreshed  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  day  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
few  minutes  of  such  rest  as  his  stiff 
raiment  would  allow  him.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  by  no  means  over. 
A  council  of  the  heads  of  the  ward 
was  held,  at  which  Denkichi  presided, 
and  again  he  had  to  sit  listening  to  dry 
arguments  on  questions  of  law,  petty 
differences    of  opinion,  long   speeches, 


and  statements  about  matters  in  which 
he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  interest. 
This  was  followed  by  the  evening  rheal, 
an  entertainment  just  as  formal  and 
twice  as  lengthy  as  that  at  mid-day.  He 
was  almost  asleep  with  weariness  and 
fatigue,  and  would  have  crept  into  his 
sumptuous  bedchamber,  but  the  major- 
domo — how  he  hated  that  major-domo  ! 
— told  him  that  a  new  theatre  had  been 
opened  in  the  quarter,  and  that  the  people 
would  be  offended  if  the  lord  were  not  to 
honor  the  first  night  with  his  presence.  A 
fresh  suit  of  clothes,  if  possible  heavier 
and  stiffer  than  the  first,  was  necessary  for 
this  performance,  and  not  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  next  morning  could  poor 
Denkichi  at  last  throw  himself  down  be- 
tween the  quilts,  only  to  be  aroused  in  a 
short  time  to  meet  the  assembly  of 
suitors. 

So,  for  a  week  this  continued,  with  but 
little  variation.  On  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  Inari  appeared.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "how  do  you  like  it?"  Denkichi 
fell  on  his  knees.  "  Let  me  go  back 
this  minute  !"  he  cried,  "  and  never 
more  shall  you  hear  a  word  of  discon- 
tent pass  my  mouth. "  Inari  granted  his 
prayer,  and  he  found  himself  back  again 
at  the  old  hut  in  Shinagawa,  with  O  Taki 
by  his  side.  So  utterly  wearied  and 
worn  out  was  he  that  he  slept  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  and  then  he  re- 
lated his  experiences  to  a  wondering, 
circle  of  friends.  But  he  never  more 
was  heard  to  grumble  at  his  lowly  con- 
dition.— Belsravia  Magazine. 
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I,  I.IKE  Others,  had  considered  the 
question  of  the  Salvation  Army  from  the 
outside,  and  from  time  to  time  had  noted, 
for  or  against  its  working  and  use,  the 
opinions  of  such  of  my  friends  as  had 
been  brought  into  contact  with  its  opera- 
tions, and  I  felt  utterly  unable  to  de- 
cide on  the  subject. 

I  had  purchased  the  War  Cry  and, 
with  much  that  shocked  my  taste,  had 
found  facts  roughly  stated  which  touched 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVII.,  No.  6 


my  heart.  Tales  came  to  my  ears  of 
dark  lives  enlightened,  brutal  natures 
changed;  godless  districts  roused  to  the 
fervor  of  religious  life.  Men  and  wom- 
en gave  up  their  selfishness  and  sacri- 
ficed their  few  well-earned  and  much- 
needed  hours  of  repose  for  the  good  of 
others.  Cowardly  persecution  was 
patiently,  even  joyfully,  endured  ;  and  I 
had  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  Pentecost 
has  come  back."  But  then,  alas  !  I' 
54 
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read  a  poster  which  was  placarded  on 
the  ^alls  of  a  northern  city,  one  state- 
ment in  which  could  not  be  thought  less 
than  unvarnished  blasphemy.  The  Sal- 
vation Army  visited  our  town,  and  I  was 
deterred  from  going  to  its  meetings  by 
hearers  repeating  to  me  a  sentence  from 
the  speech  of  one  of  the  officers,  of  so 
disgusting  and  impious  a  nature  that  one 
could  only  shudder  and  shrink  back. 

The  opinions  of  my  friends  varied  as 
much  as  my  own  observation.  A  clergy- 
man, at  the  Newcastle  Church  Congress 
last  year,  spoke  of  the  good  the  Salva- 
tion Army  had  done  in  his  parish  ;  and 
how  he  had  worked  in  harmony  with  it. 
He  said  that  the  Army  penetrated  to 
the  lowest  strata  of  society,  and  from 
the  mud  of  the  gutters  drew  out  men 
and  women  who  were  perishing  ;  that 
though  it  rescued  such  as  these,  they 
needed  after-teaching  to  build  them  up 
in  the  faith,  and  that  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  he  had  formed  six  mission  con- 
gregations belonging  to  his  church  from 
these  persons — persons  whom  in  the  first 
instance  he  could  never  have  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  clergyman 
of  the  widest  sympathy,  great  ability, 
and  most  saintly  character,  whose  long 
life  has  been  spent  among  the  working- 
classes,  and  who  has  refused  every  offer 
of  preferment  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved 
work,  after  careful  examination,  gave 
his  verdict  against  the  way  in  which  the 
Army  is  conducted  (especially  in  its 
financial  aspect),  and  prophesied  ulti- 
mate failure  for  it  and  General  Booth. 

At  length  I  determined  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
judge  of  its  services  for  myself.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  Bristol  in 
December  last,  to  go  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Army  there — a  disused  Circus 
in  a  low  part  of  the  town,  and  I  intend 
in  this  paper  to  give  simply  an  account 
of  what  I  actually  saw  and  heard. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  wet  night,  and 
though  it  wanted  as  yet  an  hour  to  the 
time  of  service  a  stream  of  people  was 
passing  into  the  building.  The  place 
seats  2243,  allowing,  as  the  doorkeeper 
triumphantly  informed  me,  "  seven- 
'teen  inches  each."  I  know,  however, 
(that  I  did  not  get  more  than  half  my 
^space.  He  said  the  usual  Sunday  even- 
ing attendance  was  3000.  The  arena 
and  the  sides  or  galleries  all  round  were 


seated  with  forms  without  backs.  Ban- 
ners hung  down  from  the  poles  which 
supported  the  roof,  upon  which  were 
inscribed  texts  and  the  motto  of  the 
Army,  "  Fire  and  blood."  Many  of 
these  flags  were  soiled,  and  the  only 
fresh  object  to  be  seen  in  the  place  was 
a  bunch  of  humble  chrysanthemums  on 
a  red-covered  table.  This  table  stood 
on  a  platform  exactly  facing  the  doors. 
On  either  side  of  it  were  some  chairs. 
I  secured  a  place  near  the  platform  in 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery  ;  my  neighbor 
was  a  workingman,  down  whose  coun- 
tenance the  perspiration  was  already 
pouring.  We  entered  into  an  interest- 
ing conversation  ;  I  laid  before  him  a 
difficulty  connected  with  work  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  and  was  struck  by  the 
conviction  with  which  he  kept  repeat- 
ing, "  It's  a  matter  for  faith  and 
prayer."  The  Circus  was  rapidly  fill- 
ing. I  found  the  seat  I  was  in  was  re- 
served for  girls  whose  occupation  it  was 
to  sell  firewood  in  the  streets  ;  with 
two  exceptions  these  young  persons' 
heads  were  uncovered  ;  they  wore  red- 
cotton  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks, 
their  dresses  were  poor,  and  one  had 
bare  arms,  and  it  is  certain  they  would 
never  have  so  entered  any  other  place  of 
worship.  The  firewood  sellers  very 
kindly  allowed  me  to  retain  my  seat, 
though  indeed  it  was  a.  squeeze.  I  had 
no  wish  to  move,  as  their  seat  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  in  the  place  both  for 
hearing  and  seeing.  My  friends  chatted 
cheerfully  to  one  another,  and  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  universal  friend- 
liness and  the  general  readiness  to  be 
incommoded.  People  were  streaming 
rapidly  in,  and  constantly  were  to  be 
seen  the  S  on  the  men's  coat-collars, 
the  bit  of  tri-colored  ribbon,  the  shield- 
brooch  pinned  on  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
dress  or  jacket — the  signs  of  membership 
worn  so  proudly  and  openly.  Many  wom- 
en wore  decent  black  gowns  and  jackets 
with  white  neckerchiefs  and  black  straw 
poke  bonnets — which  dress  is  the  fe- 
male uniform  of  the  Army  ;  they  looked 
very  modest  and  clean  soldiers.  One 
such,  going  up  to  a  seat  behind  us, 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  my  bare-armed  neighbor,  a 
bright  smile  was  exchanged,  the  poorly- 
attired  girl  lifted  her  face,  the  other  in- 
stantly bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and 
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then  passed  on.  Violent  hand-shaking 
was  rapidly  going  on,  as  soldier  met 
soldier,  all  over  the  Circus.  Some  one 
struck  up  — 

"  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs  : 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb  who  died  on  Mount 

Calvary. 
Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  ! 

Amen." 

Then  the  next  line,  and  the  next,  all 
through  the  hymn,  each  line  followed 
by  the  ringing  chorus.  My  friends 
stamped  time,  and  sang  with  all  their 
hearts  ;  but  they  broke  off  anywhere  to 
talk — "  See,  there's  Joe's  mother." 
*'  Joe  isn't  with  her."  "  No,  he'll  have 
gone  to  church  or  chapel."  "  See, 
there's  So-and  so  ;  she's  got  on  the 
bonnet;  it  suits  her,  doesn't  it?"  and 
then  on  again  "  Hallelujah  !"  I  asked 
questions  and,  to  explain  my  inquisi- 
tiveness,  said  I  had  never  been  to  a 
meeling  of  the  Army  before.  My  left- 
hand  neighbor  froze  instantly,  and  look- 
ing honestly  at  me,  asked,  "  Then  aren't 
you  converted?"  "Yes;  how  long 
have  jF^«  been  converted?"  "Seven 
months."  "And  you  ?" — to  the  girl  on 
my  right  hand,  who.  with  a  very  pretty 
pale  face,  was  looking  at  us — "  Thirteen 
months."  And  then  she  made  friends 
with  me  ;  but  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  when  1  recommended  a  remedy 
for  her  corns,  as  she  was  pulling  her 
boot  on  again,  No.  i  looked  on  me  as  a 
to-be-suspected  outsider.  A  man  now 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  for  three 
minutes,  for  a  blessing  on  the  coming 
service. 

Then  came — 

"  I  love  Thee  in  life,  I  love  Thee  in  death, 
If  ever  I  loved  Thee,  my  Jesus,  'tis  now," 

rather  disturbed  by  a  girl  dropping  down 
fainting.  Instantly  an  ofificer  sprang  on 
to  a  form  and  motioned  stillness  with 
his  hands.  "  Keep  quiet,  keep  still," 
was  the  word  of  command,  and  then  a 
fatherly  private  bundled  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  out.  The  Circus 
now  is  very  full  and  very  hot,  and  the 
people  are  packed  standing  in  the  pas- 
sages, and  yet  it  is  only  ten  minutes 
after  six.  A  concertina  commences, 
and  plays  apparently  all  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  we  are  all  beginning  to  sing 
again,  when  a  man  drops  down.  Again 
an  officer  gives  the  word,  "  Keep  quiet. " 


The  audience  back  him  up  well  by  going 
on  singing.  Two  policemen  march  in, 
an  enormous  bottle  of  smelling-salts  is 
handed  up,  and  the  patient  comes  to, 
and  does  not  go  out,  though  his  pallid 
face  shows  distinctly  against  his  red  cot- 
ton handkerchief.  By  the  by  these 
spots  of  red  are  sprinkled  all  over  the 
place.  Ten  more  minutes  have  gone. 
A  young  sergeant  fetches  the  colors  from 
the  platform,  and  shoulders  his  way  out. 
And  presently,  while  we  are  singing  with 
all  our  strength, 

"  The  angels  stand  on  the  Hallelujah  strand. 
And  sing  their  welcome  home," 

back  he  comes,  and  after  him  a  brass  band 
of  "  privates"  (who  give  their  services), 
and  then  a  woman  in  the  dress,  who  is 
an  A.  D.  C. — explained  by  my  friends 
as  meaning  "here,  there,  and  every- 
where"— the  captain,  and  the  lieuten- 
ant, and  a  sweet-looking  young  girl,  a 
sergeant.  They  ascend  the  platform. 
The  captain  had  been  ill  from  cold,  so 
a  mass  of  believers,  ranged  behind  the 
platform  up  to  the  outer  wall,  give  a 
kind  of  cheer  of  welcome  ;  but  the  word 
seemed  to  be  "  Hallelujah."  It  was' a 
strange  sight.  Three  thousand  peopl'e 
were  present,  all  very  much  in  earnest. 
Their  clothes,  though  poor,  were  de- 
cent. The  faces  were  all  toil-worn, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  low  and  un- 
educated type.  Some  were,  and  some 
had  been,  brutal,  for  on  many  a  counte- 
nance rested  that  look  of  quiet  peace,  of 
restful  confidence,  which  is  God's 
signet-stamp.  I  saw  no  rags,  though 
men  and  women  were  present  whose 
only  Sabbath  toilet  was  a  clean  face. 
From  the  audience  I  looked  at  the 
leaders.  The  A.D.C.  had  a  long  sensi- 
tive face,  nervously  excitable  to  a  de- 
gree, and  she  sat  a  good  part  of  the 
time  with  her  eyes  closed.  She  might 
have  been  thirty.  The  captain  was  a 
middle-sized  man,  with  a  round,  pale 
face  and  a  mass  of  light  hair,  and  red 
beard  and  whiskers.  The  lieutenant 
had  close-cut  dark  hair,  no  whiskers, 
and  a  powerful  face  ;  his  fingers  were 
long  and  sensitive,  and  he  doubled  his 
fist  with  a  clench.  Probably  both  the 
captain  and  himself  were  under  twenty- 
six. 

We  began  with  a  slight  disturbance 
caused  by  some  young  men  in  the  gal- 
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lery,  but  the  lieutenant  told  one  of  the 
sergeants  to  "  go  up  there,  they  are  only 
lads,"  sgircasticaliy  adding,  '"''their 
mothers  ought  to  be  with  them."  The 
batch  was  marched  out,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it. 

Two  persons  prayed — one  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  then  one  in  the  arena — very 
earnestly.  "  Fill  the  captain  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Amen,  amen  !"  came 
in  a  fierce  cry  from  the  privates.  "  Fill 
the  lieutenant,  fill  the  soldiers.  Make 
us  like  a  cable  chain  ('Amen,  amen'). 
Pass  not  the  people  here.  Thou  didst 
not  pass  me,  thou  saved  me  ('Yes, 
yes  !')." 

The  lieutenant  rises,  shuts  his  eyes. 
"  Silent  prayer,"  He  stands  a  couple 
of  minutes  with  his  hand  raised,  and 
then  begins  to  pray.  His  voice  is 
strained  with  much  speaking  ;  but  he 
does  not  mind  that,  nor  does  the  con- 
gregation. His  voice  rises,  and  I  notice 
he  repeats  a  sentence  two  or  three  times 
till  he  gets  a  sufficiently  warm  response  ; 
for  instance,  "  Bless  Thy  word" 
("  Amen"  from  fifty)  ;  "  bless  Thy 
word,"  in  louder  tones  ("  Amen"  from 
a -hundred)  ;  "bless  Thy  word,"  ur- 
^ntly  ("  Amen"  in  a  shout  from  five 
hundred).  Presently  he  closes  his 
prayer  and  gives  out  a  hymn,  and  not 
only  turns  round  and  round,  beats  time 
to  the  brass  band  in  front,  the  believers 
behind,  the  people  all  over  the  Circus, 
but  flings  in  fiery  comments  as  he  reads 
the  verse  :  "Millions  saved  ! — one  is  not 
many  in  a  million,  but  I'm  one,  praise 
the  Lord  !"  "  'Haste  away' — a  lot  of 
you  will  make  up  your  minds,  be  in  haste. 
Make  up  your  'minds  now."  Next 
comes  another  prayer.  Then  a  single 
voice  begins  singing  "  I'm  a  pilgrim 
bound  for  glory."  Others  take  up  the 
strain,  and  the  chorus  comes  with  a 
burst  : 

"  I  love  Jesus,  Hallelujah  ! 
I  love  Jesus,  yes  I  do — 
I  love  Jesus.  He's  my  Saviour, 
Jesus  smiles  and  loves  me  too  !  "  ' 

People  up  and  down  begin  waving 
their  hands,  but  the  leading  officers  are 
not  satisfied. 

"  Come,  there's  a  lot  of  you  here  to- 
night, let's  have  it  right." 

Up  went  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
labor  marked  hands  all  over  the  place, 
especially  behind  the  platform.     I  look- 


ed at  those  hands  ;  every  one  that  I 
could  see  (around  and  below  me  in  the 
pit)  told  of  misshaping  toil,  and  my 
heart  beat  fast  as  I  felt  the  strength  of 
the  link  which  bound  these  English  poor 
— such  poor  ! — to  Jesus,  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth.  Rich  poor  !  who  can 
claim  such  a  brotherhood.  But  stop  ! 
the  lieutenant  takes  his  big  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  long  ago  threw  open  his  tunic  ; 
he  wears  no-  collar,  so  that  is  not  in  the 
way  ;  he  unbuttons  his  gray  flannel 
shirt,  and  reads  us  in  as  loud  a  voice  as 
he  can  summon,  Jeremiah  2  :  beginning 
at  the  twenty-sixth  verse.  There  is  in- 
tense quietude  in  the  Circus  ;  every  face, 
serious  with  attention,  turns  to  the 
reader.  He  finishes  the  chapter,  puts 
the  Bible  on  the  table  by  the  bunch  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  begins  to  preach. 
He  says  the  Israelites  had  false  gods, 
and  so  have  men  and  women  now.  He 
walks  about  the  platform,  he  flings  out 
his  arm,  and  brings  that  clenched  fist  of 
his  down  with  a  crash  ;  he  points  direct 
at  one  of  the  congregation  with  his  bony 
finger.  It  is  all  quite  unliTce  an  ordinary 
sermon,  but  it  is  preaching,  for  the  man 
is  determined  to  arouse  his  hearers,  to 
save  them,  if  possible,  and  they  know  it. 
No  fear  of  fidgeting  or  of  yawning  here. 

"  See,"  he  says,  "  here's  a  young 
woman  taken  up  with  the  theatre." 
Then  he  describes  how  her  father  took 
her  to  the  play  as  a  little  child,  how  she 
grew  to  love  it.  "  She's  taken  up  with 
it  ;  it's  what  she  desires."  It  becomes 
her  god  ;  "  not  the  God  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  the  god  of  the  theatre. ' '  She 
worships  it  all  her  life,  then  comes  her 
death-bed.  "  Surely,  we  say  to  her,  it 
will  help  you.  Shall  we  bring  it  here  to 
your  death-bed  ?  It's  no  use  saying, 
'  Come  along,  let  us  go  to  the  theatre. ' 
You  can't,  but  shall  we  bring  it  here  ? 
let's  have  some  acting."  "  No,  it  does 
not  satisfy  me."  "  But  you  chose  it  ; 
it  will  help  you  ;  you've  taken  it  for 
your  god."  "  No  use  to  me  now,  I'm 
lost,  I'm  dropping  into  he//.  I  tell  you 
I'm  lost  !" 

Then  the  preacher  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  young  man  who  loved  domi- 
noes, then  cards  ;  who  grew  constantly 
to  think  of  the  game,  who  worshipped 
it.  "  He  plays  and  wins  his  game." 
"So  he  goes  on,  sometimes  winning 
sometimes    losing,   but    ever    '  desiring^ 
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this  his  god."  He  lies  on  his  death- 
bed. "We  visit  him  ;  the  doctor  has 
shook  his  head,  '  You  had  better  prepare 
for  your  end.'  We  say,  '  Let's  have  a 
game,  here  is  your  god,  Jiow's  the  time 
for  him  to  help  you ;  here,  shufifle  the 
cards,  let's  have  a  game.'  '  Take  them 
away,  they  have  led  me  to  damnation.'  " 
"  Now,  let's  see,  here's  the  god  of  the 
race-course.  Come,  let  him  deliver 
him.  It's  this  young  man."  Then  the 
lieutenant  describes  a  steady,  respect- 
able, lad, ' '  No  company  like  his  mother' s, 
no  place  so  good  to  spend  the  evening 
with  as  with  his  sisters,"  Presently 
this  youth  is  induced  to  attend  a  "  first- 
class  drinking  saloon  ;"  politics  are  dis- 
cussed. A  few  years  pass,  and  his  com- 
panions have  infected  him  ;  he  reads 
the  "  sporting  papers  how,  and  is  back- 
ing horses  ;"  takes  money  finally  out  of 
his  father's  till,  and  then  blows  his 
brains  out.  "  That's  what  the  god  of 
the  race-course  does  to  help  him." 

Then  comes  a  startling  sketch  of  a 
drunkard's  life  ;  his  home  from  the  first 
— "  take  a  glass  of  ale"  to  the  hunger- 
ing children,  with  their  cry,  "  Mother, 
we're  hungry  ;  haven't  you  nothing  to 
give  us  ?" — to  the  awful  end,  stated  in 
the  plainest  language.  A  shudder  goes 
through  the  audience  ;  an  unspoken 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  description. 
"  This  is  the  god  the  dncnkard  desires.  " 

Hell  is  before  our  very  eyes  !  it  is 
awful  ! 

"  It's  a  very  nice  dorg  "  continues 
the  lieutenant  cheerfully,  as  he  walks 
backward  and  forward,  *'  *  a  pretty 
dorg  ;  here's  my  dorg  and  me.  I'll 
back  that  dorg  against  any  one's  ;  it's  a 
pretty  h'animal,  a  first-class  h' animal.' 
You  worship  that  dorg,  you  go  about 
thinking  of  it,  you  talk  of  it.  Your  dorg 
is  the  best  of  all  dorgs,  you  fight  him,  you 
race  him,  you're  all  taken  up  with  dorg 
fancying,  it's  your  desire.  Your  god  is 
not  ours,  let's  see  what  he  can  do  for 
you.  Now  then,  here  we  are,  you're 
dying,  bring  the  dorg  to  the  bedside. 
'  Here,  Truro,  here,  lad,  your  master's 
in  trouble,  deliver  him.'  '  He  can't  !' 
cries  his  dying  master.  '  It's  nothing 
but  fair.  You've  worshipped  it  in  life. 
Never  mind  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Call  on  your 
god,  Now's  the  time  you  want  him. 
Fetch  up  your  pals.     They  patted  you 


on  the  back,  they  said  you  were  a  fine 
chap  and  your  dorg  the  prettiest 
h'animal  ever  was.  Now  then  speak 
up,  help  him.'  '  Jack,  we  can't. '  The 
devils  are  grinning  and  your  life's 
doneP^ 

"  Young  woman,  come  along  with  me 
to  the  dancing-class,  get  ready  for 
Christmas."  So  on  through  the  oft- 
told  tale  to  the  death-bed.  "  Now  call 
on  the  god  of  the  dancing-room.  You 
delight  in  it,  let  it  save  you.  Come  in, 
old  companions,  waltz  round  the  bed. 
'  Oh  !  send  them  away,  it  can't  comfort. 
Oh,  I'm  done  for,'"  Then  the 
preacher  ended  with,  "  I  won't  leave 
you  there.  Our  God  is  not  like  those 
we've  been  talking  about.  He  isn't 
cruel,  He  isn't  hard"  (murmurs  run 
round  the  congregation,  "  No,  that  he 
isn't  !  bless  the  Lord  !").  "  He  is  the 
God  that  gave  His  son.  Some  of  you 
know  what  He  is.  You  have  loved  Jesus. 
You  have  fought  for  Him  at  your  post. 
All  is  well  ('  Hallelujah  !  ')  I  believe 
in  Him,  He's  my  God  too.  If  I  lie  on 
my  death -bed  I've  no  fear,  I  know  I 
shall  fly  about  in  heaven  singing  His 
praises  forever.  Can  you  die  happy  ? 
Don't  come  to  our  God  in  death,  it  is 
meanness  in  the  extreme.  Don't  do  it, 
brothers  and  sisters.     Amen. 

"  Now  we'll  take  up  the  collection. 
Put  in  plenty  of  envelopes  next  week, 
if  you  don't  think  of  it  beforehand 
there'll  be  very  little  in." 

Accordingly  we  had  a  vigorous  hymn 
led  by  the  brass  band,  and  collect- 
ing boxes  with  very  long  handles  were 
poked  about.  Hardly  had  the  last  line 
stilled  itself  when  a  man  walked  on  to 
the  platform  and  came  to  the  railing. 
His  was  a  low  type  of  face,  but  the  ex- 
pression was  good,  and  he  was  dressed 
in  a  decent  tweed  suit.  He  said,  "  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  Jesus.  I  want  you 
to  get  the  God  of  the  Army  as  your  God 
to-night.  People  here  know  what  I  was 
nineteen  months  ago,  and  they  know 
what  I'm  now.  On  the  27th  of  the 
month,  at  three-quarters  past  nine,  I 
was  converted  by  that  there  form. 
Look  !  He  was  wounded  for  iw/, 
friends"  (then  the  speaker  drew,  in  a 
few  words,  a  frightful  picture  of  hell, 
but  he  soon  came  back  to  Christ). 
"  The  Lord  says  '  Behold  I  come 
quickly,'     I  look  at  you  and    I  know 
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you.  I  see  young  girls  who  are  leading 
horrible  lives.  I  see  them.  Come  to 
Him,  He  will  give  you  rest.  The  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life."  Then  he  told 
an  anecdote  of  a  lad  whose  last  words 
were,  "  Yes,  mother,  God  is  merciful, 
but  He's  just.''  "  I  have  called,"  the 
man  cried  passionately,  "  but  ye  have 
not  answered.  Answer  nozu.  We  prom- 
ise salvation  now,  we  don't  promise 
for  to-morrow."  Then  came  some 
thrilling  appeals,  ending  with,  "  Poor 
drunkard,  though  you  haven't  got  a  lie- 
down  here,  Jesus  can  give  you  a  man- 
sion there."  And  then  the  speaker 
turned  and  disappeared  in  the  audience. 

To  the  front  came  the  A.D.C.  Her 
speech,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
emotional  almost  to  hysterics  ;  she 
wrung  her  hands  and  cried,  "  You  wants 
joy,  you  zaants  peace,  come  and  get 
it  ;"  then  spoke  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  "  howling  crowd,"  Her  address 
was  certainly  the  weakest,  and  in  every 
respect  the  poorest,  of  the  evening,  but 
even  it  was  redeemed  from  worthlessness 
by  its  passionate,  desperate  earnestness. 

Next  the  captain  rose.  People  bent 
forward  to  listen.  He  was  an  ordinary- 
looking  man,  speaking  in  North-country 
tones,  as  did  also  the  lieutenant,  and  my 
faggot  girl  told  me  "  they  were  from 
Sunderland  and  Bradford." 

"  If  1  went  down  there  ,"  said  the 
captain  pointing  down  to  the  pit,  "  and 
gripped  a  man  by  the  hand  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing,  maybe  he'd  say, 
'  I'm  sowing  my  wild  oats  ;*  so  would 
that  girl  ;  they're  young,  it  will  be  a  long 
time,  they  think,  before  they'll  have  to 
reap  the  crop.  I  grip  that  middle-aged 
man,  what's  he  doing  ?  '  sowing  wild 
oats.'  He's  got  his  business,  his 
pleasure,  his  wife,  his  children  :  yes, 
he's  in  middle  life  sowing  wild  oats, 
he's  going  on  sowing  'em.  Here's  an 
old  man  ;  what,  sowing  wild  oats  still  ! 
'  Yes,  I've  been  sowing  to  the  flesh,  the 
world  ;  it's  near  the  end,  I  know,  but 
I've  my  friends  and  home  with  me,  I 
can't  change  my  sowing  now,  it's  so 
hard  to  pray  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  (ah  !  I 
once  knew  what  he  was)  has  left  me, 
my  chances  2St  gone  !'  Friends,  you'll 
have  to  pray  or  perish.  .  ,  .  There's  no 
sowing  to  the  flesh  and  reaping  glory. 
.  .  .  There's  a  prop  in  God  in  death, 
in  weakness.   .   .   .  See,  Bristol  is  called 


to  stand  before  the  bar  of  God.  Now, 
then  !  what  will  the  harvest  be  ?  Busi- 
ness is  all  stopped,  the  crowds  in  the 
streets  are  still  enough  now.  Bristol  is 
before  the  bar  of  God !  You've  only  a 
few  years  to  sow  in,  twenty,  forty, 
eighty,  but  the  reaping  is  forever,  eter- 
nity has  no  end.  What  will  your  reaping 
be — you  who  trample"  (here  the  captain 
stamped  on  some  invisible  object)  "  on 
the  blood  of  Jesus  and  drive  away  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Every  devil  grins  through 
eternity  if  you  are  lost,  angels  sing 
through  eternity  if  you  are  saved."  So 
on  the  captain  went  ;  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward,  entreating,  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  the  people  in  the 
arena,  with  wide  sweeps  of  his  arms 
round  the  galleries  including  all,  and  the 
three  thousand  hearers  seemed  to  feel 
he  was  addressing  them  each  individu- 
ally. "  You  are  in  the  Circus  now,  you 
may  not  be/ar  from  hell — nay,  you  may 
be  close  to  it,  but  there's  mercy  outside, 
and  you're  outside.  When  Christ  died 
mercy  rolled  into  the  harlot's  den,  to 
the  drunkard's  hearth,  into  the  world. 
If  s  come  to  Bristol !  It's  come  here  !  it's 
sweeping  round  the  galleries.  God 
bless  you,  young  man  or  young  woman, 
you've  begun  to  pray.  .  .  .  Your  op- 
portunities will  soon  be  gone  ;  but  not 
yet,  not  yet,  heaven  waits  a  bit  longer, 
Jesus  knocks,  let  Him  in.  .  .  .  Plenty  of 
time  is  written  everywhere  on  the  devil's 
time-table,  it's  written  in  blue  fire." 
Then  the  captain  drew  a  picture  of  a 
dancing-saloon  underneath  which  gun- 
powder was  stored.  A  fire  breaks  out 
down  the  street,  it  creeps  nearer  and 
nearer  ;  frightened  people  run  past  ; 
"  fire  !' '  is  the  cry.  One  of  the  dancers 
looks  out,  "  Oh,  it's  a  building  off  yet, 
there's  time  to  have  another  dance,  then 
we'll  escape."  "  Boom  !"  crash  go 
the  preacher's  feet,  and  his  hands 
springing  upward  and  outward  picture 
the  explosion.  We  gasp,  "  God  bless 
you,"  says  he  quietly  :  "  Amen." 

Hardly  has  his  voice  died  away  when 
the  captain's  place  is  taken  by  the 
sergeant,  a  nice  modest  young  girl,  in  a 
black  jacket  and  brown  straw  hat  ;  she 
never  moves,  but  simply  stretches  out 
her  right  hand,  in  her  left  she  holds  a 
well-worn  hymn-book.  Very  clearly  and 
sweetly  the  young  voice  ascends  in  the 
hymn,  "  He  is  knocking,  oh,  how  fair  !" 
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and  goes  on  touchingly  through  all  the 

gentle  pleading.     "  That  is    Miss , 

one  of  our  sergeants,"  says  my  faggot 
girl  ;  and  as  I  looked  down  and  round 
on  women  whose  faces  bear  the  impress 
produced  upon  their  souls  by  the  low 
surroundings  of  their  lives,  and  by  the 
cruel  injustice  with  which  they  are  too 
often  treated,  and  from  which  injustice, 
England  has  as  yet  no  laws  to  protect 
them — as  I  look  upon  thousands  of  men 
who  are  only  just  beginning  to  guess  at 
the  Divine  sonship  to  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  rise,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
stillness  with  which  the  young  girl's 
sung  message  is  received,  and  to  me  at 
least  it  seems  most  fitting  that  this 
daughter  of  the  people  should  stand 
among  "  her  ain  folk"  and  sing  to  them 
of  the  love  of  Jesus. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
self-assertion  or  self-satisfaction  about 
any  one  who  took  part  in  the  service. 
Each  of  the  ofificers  was  just  absorbed  in 


his  or  her  mission.  The  vast  crowd  of 
hearers  was  not  preached  at,  but  to,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  God  was 
not  (as  so  often  disgusts  one  in  prayer- 
meetings)  addressed  as  an  equal  and 
told)  if  we  may  dare  state  such  a  thing) 
what  He  is  to  please  to  do.  Though 
the  service  ended,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
young  girl's  hymn,  about  five  hundred 
persons  remained  to  the  prayer-meeting 
which  followed.  Here  and  there  before 
I  left  I  saw  ofificers  helping  penitents — 
down  whose  faces  the  tears  were  cours- 
ing, some  young,  some  old,  but  all  terri- 
bly in  earnest — forward  to  the  platform, 
where  females  were  praying  with  the 
women  and  male  officers  with  the  men. 

So  ended  what  was  to  me  a  deeply 
interesting  and  touching  evening.  And 
now,  with  this  unvarnished  tale  of  what 
I  saw  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  old 
Circus  at  Bristol,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. — Good 
Words. 


A  WINTRY  SONNET. 


BY  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 


A  Robin  said  :     The  Spring  will  never  come, 

And  I  shall  never  care  to  build  again. 
A  Rosebush  said  :     These  frosts  are  wearisome, 

My  sap  will  never  stir  for  sun  or  rain. 
The  round  Moon  said  :     These  nights  are  fogged  and  slow,    ' 

I  neither  care  to  wax  nor  care  to  wane. 
The  Ocean  said  :     I  thirst  from  long  ago. 

Because  earth's  rivers  cannot  fill  the  main. — 
When  Springtime  came,  red  Robin  built  a  nest, 

And  trilled  a  lover's  song  in  sheer  delight. 

Gray  hoarfrost  vanished,  and  the  Rose  with  might 

Clothed  her  in  leaves  and  buds  of  crimson  core. 
The  dim  Moon  brightened.     Ocean  sunned  his  crest. 

Dimpled  his  blue,  yet  thirsted  evermore. 

Macmillan^ s  Magazine. 
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Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,"  etc.  With  Maps  and  Por- 
traits. 2  vols.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribners 
Sons. 

This  splendid  work  may  be  said  to  have 
already  established  itself  as  one  of  the  few 
truly  good  biographies  of  modern  times.  The 
enthusiasm  with   which  it   has   been  received 


by  all  classes  of  readers  is  almost  unprece- 
dented, in  the  case  of  books  of  this  kind. 
Lord  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  heroes,  and  as  "  the  savior  of  India" 
will  always  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  memo- 
ries of  all  Englishmen.  And  his  fame  is  not 
confined  to  England  alone  ;  for  his  character 
and  his  deeds  were  such  as  to  make  him  one  of 
the  world-heroes,   and  to  attract  to  his  biog- 
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raphy  a  world-wide  interest.  He  entered  the 
Indian  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  re- 
ceived many  promotions,  until  at  the  age  of 
fifty  he  became  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  Soon 
after  came  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi.  The  ex- 
pression of  English  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
saved  India  in  those  terrible  days  of  revolution 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  When  peace  was 
fully  restored  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
but  was  soon  sent  out  again,  however,  this  time 
as  Viceroy  of  India.  The  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  from  1869  to  1879,  were  spent  quietly  at 
London,  his  attention  being  given  largely  to 
educational  and  charitable  work,  but  his  interest 
in  Indian  affairs  continuing  to  the  last.  His 
life  work  was  that  of  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
country. 

A  career  so  honorable  and  so  glorious  was 
worthy  of  a  noble  monument  of  letters,  and 
such  a  monument  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Lord  Lawrence.  Al- 
though his  two  volumes  contain  over  a  thousand 
pages,  very  few  readers  would  wish  them  curtail- 
ed. He  has  made  a  masterly  use  of  his  excellent 
and  ample  materials,  the  very  amplitude  of  which 
must  have  been  a  frequent  embarrassment.  In 
addition  to  a  literary  facility  eminently  adapted 
to  the  work,  he  possessed  the  personal  confidence 
and  friendship  of  his  hero  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  thus  being  able  to  bring  to  his 
work  the  element  of  affectionate  admiration,  so 
necessary  to  all  good  biographical  writing.  But 
while  his  labor  has  been  one  of  love,  he  has 
not  neglected  the  duties  of  the  historian.  "  My 
highest  aim,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "has  been  to 
render  to  so  heroically  simple  a  character  that 
homage  which  is  its  due — the  homage  of  unal- 
loyed truth.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
avoid  it,  I  have  toned  down  nothing  ;  I  have 
exhibited  his  character  in  all  its  lights  and 
shades."  Of  that  character  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  here  portrayed,  the  Spectator 
says  :  "  The  strong,  masterful  North  Irish- 
man, with  his  capacity  for  rule,  his  indomi- 
table courage,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  rude 
straightforwardness,  is  thoroughly  well  brought 
out  by  a  friend  who  does  not  forget  that 
under  that  rough  husk  was  one  of  the  most 
tender  of  hearts,  a  man  who,  however  rugged 
to  the  external  world,  was  to  those  he  loved 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  friends.  There  is 
something  almost  of  pathos  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  hero  of  the  office,  who  seemed  to  all 
subjects  so  stern  and  to  all  subordinates  so  ex- 
acting, and  the  man  at  home,  who  could  not  be 
at  rest  if  his  wife  were  absent  from  the  room 
ten  minutes,  and  who  was  the  playfellow  of  all 
his  children.  No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith's  minute  narrative  will  doubt  that  John 
Lawrence  was  a  king  of  men,  a  man  with  a 


royal  simplicity  of  nature,  who  swayed  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  by  virtue  not  of  arts 
but  of  qualities  inherent  in  himself,  who  first 
overawed  and  then  conciliated  millions  of 
Asiatics  by  right  of  a  certain  majesty  of  nat- 
ure." 

Works  of  Frederic  Huidekoper.    2   vols. 
New  York  :  David  G.  Francis. 

These  two  portly  and  beautifully  printed  vol- 
umes, contain  the  collected  works  of   a  most 
diligent  and  earnest  worker,  in  a  field  which 
in  some  respects  is   peculiarly  his   own.     Al- 
though remote  from  popular  interest,  the  im- 
portance of  many  of  the  treatises  here  reprinted 
is  attested  by  the  significant  fact  that  they  now 
appear  in  their  fifth  edition.     The  first  volume 
is  a  history  of  "Judaism  at  Rome,"  from  76 
B.C.  to  140  A.D.     The   scope  of   this  work   is 
much  broader  than  its  title  suggests,  since  it 
includes  an  investigation  of  the  political,  social, 
moral,  and  religious  ideas  and  influences  which 
were  operative  through  and  upon  the  different 
races  gathered  at  Rome  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  thus  constituting  a  valuable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  crumbling  Roman  civiliza- 
tion.    The  author's  special  purpose,  however, 
was  to  show  the  influence  of  Judaism  directly 
upon  the  Roman  mind,  illustrating  its  inherent 
superiority  over  heathenism.     A  chronological 
narrative  of  the  leading  political  events  in  each 
emperor's  reign  is  given,  interrupted  frequently 
by  chapters  upon  topics  pertinent  to  the  main 
subject,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  Jews  upon 
Stoicism,  the  belief  among  the  Jews  of  Rome's 
impending  destruction,  "  effects  of  the  Jewish 
revolt  under   Hadrian,"  a   chapter  discussing 
the  "Apocalypse,  in  Book  of  Christ's  Second 
Coming,"    and   a   chapter  treating   of    public 
games,  war,  slavery,  methods  of  living,  Jewish 
and   Roman  aristocracy,  etc.     Two  introduc- 
tory chapters  give  a  history  of  ancient  Judaism, 
its  growth  and  influence  throughout  Europe, 
with  the  causes,  accessories,  and  hindrances  of 
that  influence,  and  its  relations  to  Greek  cult- 
ure and  influence.     The  appendix  contains  a 
description  and  analysis  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Plato's  writ- 
ings to  Judaism. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Gen-  ' 
uineness  of  the  Gospels,"  a  transcript  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  famous  forgery  of  the  early 
Christians  known  as  the  "Acts  of  Pilate,"  a 
translation  of  which  is  also  given,  and  a  curious 
treatise  on  "  The  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies Concerning  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Un- 
derworld." To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  early  and  mediaeval  Christianity 
these  volumes  will  prove  a  thesaurus  of  well- 
arranged  information. 
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A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War.  By  John  Balch  McMaster.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6^  Co. 

This  work  is  one  of  those  happy  surprises  in 
literature  which  come  to  us  necessarily  only  at 
long  intervals.     Once  it  would  have  been  an 
epoch-making  book,  and  even  now  it  deserves 
no  less  distinction  than  is  implied  in  that  rather 
rusty   epithet.      It   has   been    conceived    and 
executed  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  new 
school  of  historical  writing,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Richard  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,"   will  long  remain  the  most  brilliant 
achievement,  and  it   is    no    disparagement  to 
Mr.  McMaster,  to  say  that  he  has  taken  this 
book  as  his  model.     Indeed  we  are  bestowing 
high  praise  upon  his  work,  when   we    say  that 
it  possesses   the  chief  excellences  of  historical 
composition,    with    which    we    have    become 
familiar  in  Mr.  Green's  writings.     As  indicat- 
ed by  the  title,  it  is  the  author's  intention  to 
write  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  between 
the  States.      "  In  the  course  of  the  narrative," 
says   Mr.    McMaster,   "much  indeed  must  be 
written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions  ; 
of  presidents,  of  conquerers,  of  embassies,  of 
treaties,   of  the   ambition    of    political  leaders 
in  the  Senate-House,  and  of   the  rise  of  great 
parties  in  the   nation.     Yet   the  history  of  the 
people   shall  be   the   chief    theme."     He   still 
further  defines  his  purpose  to  be  "  to  describe 
the   dress,   the  occupations,  the   amusements, 
the  literary  canons  of  the  times  ;  to  note  the 
changes  of  manners  and  morals  ;  to  trace  the 
growth  of  that  humane  spirit  which  abolished 
punishment    for    debt,    which    reformed    the 
discipline  of  prisons  and  of  jails,  and   which 
has,   in  our  own  time,  destroyed  slavery  and 
lessened  the  miseries  of  dumb    brutes.     Nor 
shall  it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold 
improvements   which,   in    a    thousand    ways, 
have    multiplied  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
ministered    to    the    happiness    of    our   race  ; 
to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  long 
series  of  mechanical  inventions  and  discover- 
ies which  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  our  just  pride  and  boast ;  to  tell  how,  un- 
der the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  peace, 
there  sprang  up,  in  the  course  of  a  single  cen- 
tury, a   prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  ;  how,  from  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  feebleness,  our  country  grew  rapid- 
ly to  one  of  opulence   and   power  ;  how   her 
agriculture    and    manufactures    flourished    to- 
gether ;  how,  by  a  wise  system  of  free  education, 
and  a  free  press,  knowledge  was  disseminated, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced  ;  how  the 
ingenuity  of  her  people  became  fruitful  of  won- 


ders far  more  astonishing  than  any  of  which 
the  alchemists  had  ever  dreamed." 

The  value  and  interest  of  a  narrative  of  our 
country's  history  upon  such  a  plan,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Mr.  McMaster  enters  a 
new  and  broad  field,  and,  if  the  present  volume 
is  an  earnest  of  the  four  that  are  to  follow,  he 
is  fully  able  to  command  it,  while  much  has 
been  written  about  our  Constitution  in  a  re- 
stricted and  technical  way,  but  little  has  been 
written  about  the  growth  of  our  constitutional 
government  and  national  development.  Bry- 
ant's extended  work,  which  promised  so  well 
in  the  early  volumes,  dwindles  to  a  meagre 
outline  during  this  period  ;  and  Bancroft  has 
entered  the  field  in  his  old  age  with  a  single 
volume,  with  but  little  promise  of  proceed- 
ing farther.  Mr.  McMaster,  has  secured  all 
the  advantages  of  a  subject,  and  no  one  will 
doubt,  after  reading  his  first  volume,  that  he 
possesses  the  learning  and  ability  to  make  his 
work  a  masterpiece. 

Classic  Mythology  :  A  Translation  of  Pro- 
fessor C.  Witt's  "  Griechische  Gotter  und 
Heldengeschichten."  By  Frances  Young- 
husband.  With  a  Preface  by  Arthur  Sidg- 
wick,  M.A.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6^  Co. 
This  may  be  call  eda  young  people's  manual 
of  classical  mythology,  and  seems  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended 
to  subserve.  It  is  a  collection  of  legends  about 
the  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  culled  from  the 
best  sources,  chiefl}'  from  the  poems  of  Hesiod, 
Homer,  and  Sophocles,  and  from  the  compila- 
tion made  by  Apollodorus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  stories  are  related  in  simple 
child-language,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain,  vigorous 
Saxon,  and  in  this  form  they  will  possess  for 
young  readers  all  the  interest  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Much  skill  and  good  judgment  have 
been  displayed  by  the  author  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  his  materials,  so  as  to  avoid  everything 
unsuitable  for  young  minds.  The  aim  and 
hope  of  the  translator  are  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Sidgwick  in  these  words  :  "  Our  children  will 
get  pleasure  out  of  these  stories,  and  that  is 
much.  Many  children  will  perhaps  get  the 
elements  of  culture,  and  that  is  more.  And 
some  may  get  at  once  pleasure,  culture,  and  a 
little  real  preparation  for  severer  studies  ;  and 
so  receive  a  benefit,  though  doubtless  of  a 
humbler  kind,  yet  something  like  that  which 
Pope's  '  Homer'  has  given  to  so  many  gener- 
ations of  schoolboys."  But  much  more  than 
this  is  true,  for  readers  of  all  ages  will  be  almost 
equally  entertained  and  instructed  by  these 
stories.  For  this  reason  the  publishers  have 
added  to  this  edition  a  glossary  of  "  Ety- 
mologies and  Related  Myths,"  so  that  the 
volume  may  serve  as  an  easy  and  popular  intro- 
duction to  comparative  mythology.     Teachers 
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might  make  excellent  use  of  it  in  their  class- 
rooms, as  supplementary  reading  in  connection 
with  historical  and  literary  work. 

The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Blockade 
and  the  Cruisers.  By  James  Russel  Soley, 
Professor,  U.  S.  Navy.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribnet's  Sons. 

The  pronounced  success  of  the  admirable 
series  of  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War," 
and  the  total  lack  of  any  adequate  history  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  war  have  induced  the 
publishers  to  undertake  a  second  series  of 
these  little  monographs  under  the  general  title 
of  "  The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War."  Such  a  series 
forms  a  natural  and  necessary  sequel  to  the 
previous  series,  and  this  opening  volume  prom- 
ises well  for  the  continuance  of  the  same 
high  excellence  in  matters  of  thoroughness,  ac- 
curacy, and  lively  interest.  Its  purpose,  as 
explained  in  the  preface,  "  is  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title, 
but  also  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Navy 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties before  it,  and  the  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties were  met."  The  story  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  is  retold  in  a  vivid  manner 
which  brings  back  the  exciting  events  of  those 
days  almost  to  the  memories  of  yesterday.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  several  well-drawn  maps. 
Other  volumes  of  the  series  already  announced 
are  "  The  Atlantic  Coast,"  by  Rear-Admiral 
Daniel  Ammen,  and  "  The  Gulf  and  Inland 
Waters,"  by  Commander  A.  T.  Mahan.  These 
volumes  are  intended  to  give  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  naval  operations  from  1861  to  1865,  thus 
constituting  a  complete  history  of  the  American 
Navy  for  this  period. 

Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Connop  Thirl- 
wall.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley, D.D.      Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

These  letters  are  selected  from  a  corre- 
spondence, carried  on  with  a  young  friend  for 
ten  years,  from  1864  to  1874.  In  them  there  is 
but  little  of  the  bishop,  and  only  traces  of  the 
historian,  but  very  much  of  the  broad-minded 
and  great-souled  man.  "  They  disclose,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  "  the  kindly,  genial  heart  which 
lay  behind  that  massive  intellect ;  they  show 
the  tender  regard  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  by  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  life  ;  they  exhibit  the 
playful  affection  for  the  tame  creatures  which 
formed  almost  part  of  his  household  ;  they  are 
full  of  the  keen  appreciation  which  he  felt  for 
all  the  varying  beauty  of  the  natural  seasons  ; 
they  show  the  immense  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  forms 
of  literature."  But  their  great  charm  is  the 
sense  of  delightful  companionship,  which  no 


reader  can  fail  to  experience.  They,  moreover, 
reveal  the  methods  by  which  his  prodigious 
knowledge  was  acquired,  and  also  the  reason 
for  its  comparative  unproductiveness.  His 
thirst  for  new  knowledge  was  insatiable,  and 
his  energy  expended  itself  largely  in  the  delight 
and  enthusiasm  of  acquirement.  Nothing  in 
contemporary  literature  seems  to  have  escaped 
him.  Hardly  a  letter  passed  without  com- 
ments upon  the  books  which  he  was  devouring. 
In  one  he  says  he  is  reading  "  Ecce  Homo,"  a 
"great  book"  which  is  "very  original,  sug- 
gestive, and,  in  the  best  sense,  edifying,  though 
the  theologians  are  in  doubt  about  the  ortho- 
doxy ; "  in  another  he  describes  his  struggles 
with  Browning's  latest  poem  ;  and  in  the  next 
he  is  being  "exceedingly  entertained"  with 
"  Gates  Ajar."  The  last  volume  of  Stanley's 
"  Jewish  Church,"  or  of  Froude's  History,  or 
of  "  Middlemarch,"  is  equally  captivating.  At- 
tending to  his  own  great  historical  work  in  one 
letter,  he  says  to  his  friend — "  I  really  cannot 
approve  of  your  making  yourself  a  martyr  by 
reading  or  attempting  to  read  that  history, 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  excessively 
dry  and  hard— worse,  if  possible,  than  a 
Charge. ' ' 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By 
Henry  J.  NicoU,  Author  of  "  Great  Move- 
ments," etc.     New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton  6^  Co. 

It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  any  man  about 
his  literary  tastes  and  judgments  ;  for  we  must 
remember  that  among  the  twelve  great  authors 
whom  Southey  selected  to  be  always  near  him 
were  Jackson,  South,  and  Fuller  ;  and  undoubt- 
edly not  a  few,  if  they  dared  confess  it,  would 
agree  with  his  Majesty  George  HI.  in  saying 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  much  "  sad  stuff."  The 
bearing  of  this  reflection  will  be  easily  under- 
stood upon  looking  over  Mr.  Nicoll's  book. 
His  plan  is  "  to  deal  solely  with  the  very  great- 
est names  in  the  several  departments  of  Eng- 
lish literature — with  those  writers  whose  works 
are  among  the  most  imperishable  glories  of 
Britain,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  disgrace  for 
even  the  busiest  to  remain  unacquainted." 
Around  the  great  names,  or  landmarks,  are 
grouped  the  lesser  writers,  without  strict  re- 
gard to  chronological  order,  and  a  chapter  is 
given  to  each  epoch  or  group.  Such  a  method 
furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  setting 
forth  each  great  period  with  individual  distinct- 
ness ;  but  Mr.  Nicoll  has  not  fully  improved 
the  best  feature  of  his  poem,  for  his  character- 
ization of  groups  and  periods  is  generally  mea- 
gre and  inadequate.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  some  of  the  titles  selected  is  occasionally 
surprising.  We  find,  for  example,  grouped 
with  "The  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's  Time," 
Berkeley,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Young.     The  ap- 
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portionment  of  space  also  is  not  always  in 
keeping  with  the  plan.  One  would  suppose 
that  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  more 
than  ten  could  be  spared  for  Shakespeare,  es- 
pecially when  Dr.  Johnson  gets  twelve  and 
Scott  seventeen.  But  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
mainly  addressed,  namely,  "young  readers  and 
others  whose  time  is  limited,"  the  book  may 
be  warmly  commended.  The  author  is  a  timid 
critic,  but  a  careful  compiler,  and  a  pleasant 
writer.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  literature 
of  "  Our  Own  Tinve,"  and  the  final  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  periodical  literature.  The  best  chapter 
in  the  book,  however,  is  the  introduction,  giv- 
ing "  Some  Hints  on  the  Study  of  English  Lit- 
erature," which  are  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
instructive. 

Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  History 
OF  THE  United  States.  By  Luther  Henry 
Porter.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt   ^r'Co. 

The  surprising  number  of  books  that  have 
appeared  within  a  twelvemonth,  bearing  more 
or  less  directly  upon  the  Constitution,  is  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in 
a  much  neglected  department  of  education. 
One  fault  of  republicanism  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
fundamental  principles  as  a  kind  of  mental 
superfluity  and  a  restraint  upon  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action.  The  typical  school  history  of 
the  United  States  always  contains,  to  be  sure, 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  in  an  appendix 
with  a  page  or  two  of  "  questions";  now  and 
then  a  school  committee  or  a  board  of  trustees 
relaxes  its  conservatism  enough  to  admit  into 
the  course  of  study  some  more  elaborate  text- 
book of  political  science  or  civil  government. 
But  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  study 
of  the  Constitution,  as  now  generally  presented, 
is  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

All  of  which  is  preparatory  to  saying  that 
we  welcome  any  work  that  seems  to  offer  fresh 
inducements  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Porter's  book  is  modestly  described 
as  ''a  beginning  book  for  students,  or  general 
readers,  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Constitution," 
containing  "  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts 
of  our  constitutional  history,"  but  not  profess- 
ing "to  be  a  'constitutional  history'  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term."  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
the  pre-revolutionary  government  ;  the  second, 
an  explanation  of  the  different  sections  and 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  seriatim  ;  and  the 
third,  a  brief  review  of  our  political  history  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present 
time.  We  wish  that  this  last  part  had  been 
much  more  amplified,  for  it  is  only  by  becoming 


familiar  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  this  study  can  be  vitalized  and  made 
fruitful.  Mr.  Porter  is  clear  and  suggestive  in 
his  explanations  and  liberal  with  his  informa- 
tion, and  his  book  will  be  serviceablei  n  high- 
school  classes,  but  especially  valuable  as  a 
ready  reference  book  for  general  readers.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  the  work  of  important  political  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions,  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
and  many  more. 
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M.  Paul  Janet  will  shortly  publish,  with 
Germer  Bailliere,  a  work  on  the  causes  of  con- 
temporary Socialism. 

Eleven  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Browning's 
new  volume,  "  Jocoseria,"  were  sold  in  the  first 
three  days  after  publication. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach,  the  well-known  secre- 
tary of  Gambetta,  has  in  the  press  a  history  of 
the  Gambetta  Cabinet. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Je.\ffreson  is  at  work  on  "The 
Real  Byron  :  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life." 
The  book  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
season  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

"  The  Acharnians  "  of  Aristophanes  is  go- 
ing to  be  acted  at  the  Blackheath  Proprietary 
School  in  the  original  Greek,  with  appropriate 
dresses  and  scenery. 

The  Russian  papers,  state  that  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  has  left  a  large  body  of  autobiograph- 
ical papers,  which  are  now  being  put  in  order 
with  a  view  to  early  publication. 

"A  Diary  of  Royal  Movements  "  is  the 
title  of  a  work  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 
It  will  contain  a  record  of  personal  events  and 
incidents  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  Acad6mie  franQaise  has  awarded  the 
"  prix  de  po6sie,"  recently  raised  to  the  value 
of  400ofrs.  (;,^  160),  to  M.  Jean  Aicard.  The 
subject  prescribed  was  "  Lamartine." 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jang,  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian.  The  work  ought  to 
give  a  curious  insight  into  the  ways  of  thought 
and  mode  of  working  of  the  greatest  Muham- 
madan  statesman  of  modern  times. 

Dr.  Tomaszewski,  of  Vienna,  has  brought 
from  Ancyra  a  plaster  cast  of  the  celebrated  in- 
scription in  Greek  and  Latin  known  as  the  will 
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of  Augustus.  This  cast,  which  was  made  for 
the  Berlin  Museum,  will  enable  Prof.  Momm- 
sen  to  correct  several  inaccuracies  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  "  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti"(i865). 

Prof.  E.  Dowden,  of  Dublin,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Clark  Lectureship  in  English  Lit- 
erature lately  founded  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. As  it  was  by  the  "  Cambridge  Shak- 
spere  "  that  Mr.  Clark  was  known  to  the  world 
in  general,  there  would  be  a  special  appropri- 
ateness in  the  author  of  "  Shakspere,  his  Mind 
and  Art"  being  the  first  Clark  Professor. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Correspondence 
of  George  Sand  "  has  just  been  published  (Cal- 
mann  L6vy).  It  covers  the  period  from  1854 
to  1864  ;  and  it  contains  letters  to  Jules  Janin, 
Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  Armand  Barbes,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  and  (among  living  men)  MM.  Emile 
Augier,  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  Auguste  Vac- 
querie,  Edmond  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  etc. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  School  Board  for  Wick, 
Scotland,  has  seriously  proposed  that  an 
abridged  edition  of  Mr.  George's  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  be  compiled  for  use  as  a  class-book  by 
the  school  teachers.  The  proposal,  however, 
was  adjourned  for  a  month,  in  order  to  give 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  character 
of  the  work. 

Messrs.  Bell  will  shortly  publish  a  volume 
of  Shakespearian  criticism  by  Mr.B.G.  Kinnear, 
entitled  "Cruces  Shakespearianae."  Its  object  is 
to  elucidate  obscure  and  doubtful  passages  by 
comparison  with  other  passages  similar  in  idea 
or  expression  found  in  Shakespeare's  own 
works  or  in  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  is  bringing  out 
a  third  edition  of  his  interesting  "Outlines  of 
the  Life  of  Shakespeare."  In  it  he  gives  fur  the 
first  time  two  views  of  the  only  part  that  re- 
mains unaltered  of  the  house  in  which  Shake- 
speare was  born.  This  is  the  antique  cellar, 
measuring  nine  feet  by  ten.  The  entrance  to 
it  is  from  the  family  sitting-room. 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Press  have 
undertaken  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Apocrypha  with  an  ample  apparatus  criticus,  in- 
tended to  provide  materials  for  the  critical 
determination  of  the  text.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
the  variations  of  all  the  Greek  uncial  Mss.,  of 
select  Greek  cursive  mss.,  of  the  more  im-' 
portant  versions,  and  of  the  quotations  made 
by  Philo  and  the  earlier  and  more  important 
ecclesiastical  w^riters. 

Das  Echo  of  Berlin  copies  the  following  story 
from  the  Dscheride-i-Hawadis  :  In  a  village  not 
far  from  Malatiah  a  short  time  ago  a  ms.  of  the 


Gospels  on  parchment  was  discovered  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was  written 
above  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  a  king  of  Cilicia,  named  Hetum,  to 
the  Armenian  congregation  of  the  village.  A 
Protestant  missionary  sought  to  obtain  this 
venerable  book  for  the  sum  of  200  piastres 
(about  35s.),  but  the  notables  of  the  village  re- 
fused to  part  with  it.  Hereupon  he  borrowed 
the  MS.  for  study,  and  since  then,  under  all  sorts 
of  pretences,  has  refused  to  give  it  back  to  the 
community. 

The  good  work  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  has 
done  by  his  fearless  introduction  into  Scotland 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  German  criticism 
continues  to  bear  fruit.  The  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Crawford,  in  closing  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Biblical  criticism  he  has  been  delivering  in 
Edinburgh  University  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Char- 
teris,  boldly  exhorted  his  hearers  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  Continental  theology — 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  [why  not  also 
Dutch  ?].  Like  a  genuine  Scotsman,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  contempt  of  what 
English  scholars  are  doing.  But  he  was  good 
enough  to  make  one  exception.  ' '  As  a  starting- 
point,  nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  Mr. 
Jowett's  contribution  to  Essays  and  Reviews y 

Dr.  Grosart  has  just  issued  a  prospectus  of 
the  "  Puck  Library,"  which  he  proposes  to 
issue  simultaneously  with  the  "  Huth  Library  " 
and  the  new  Spenser  and  Daniel.  "  A  tricksy 
Puck  rather  than  Justice  has  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  many  books"  is  the  motto  taken  for 
the  series.  We  are  promised  books  by  Henry 
VIII.,  Henry  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Thomas 
Coryate  ;  Lady  Anne  Bacon  and  Mary  Countess 
of  Pembroke ;  the  singular  alchemical  and 
mystic  productions  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  twin 
brother  of  the  Silurist ;  books  of  jests  and  wit 
(wholly  overlooked  hitherto)  ;  and  complete 
collections  of  Skelton,  Hawes,  and  Constable. 
Under  the  title  of  "Literary  Flotsam  and 
Jetsam  "  there  will  be  included  an  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  early  and  later  unique  tractates. 
Two  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  love  and 
pastoral  poetry  selected  from  Barnfield,  Breton, 
Greene,  Wither,  and  others. 
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Medicated  Flannel. — A  so-called  "  elec- 
tric flannel "  has  been  invented  in  France  by 
Dr.  Claudat,  who  affirms  that  it  is  efficacious 
against  rheumatism.  This  flannel  contains,  per 
kilogramme  of  wool,  115  grammes  of  oxides  of 
tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron.  A  series  of  threads 
of  the  tissue  saturated  with  these  metallic  prod- 
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ucts  are  woven  alternately  with  the  ordinary 
threads.  The  flannel  so  prepared  forms  a  dry 
pile.  M.  Drincourt,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Rheims  Lyceum,  and  M.  Portevin,  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  have  proved,  independent- 
ly, by  very  precise  experiments,  that  Dr.  Clau- 
dat's  flannel  liberates  electricity,  either  by  sim- 
ple contact,  or  (better)  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  transpiration  when  the  tissue  is  applied 
to  the  body. 

An  Angry  Tree. — A  singular  species  of 
acacia  is  growing  at  Virginia,  Nevada,  which 
shows  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sensitive 
plant.  It  istebout  eight  feet  high,  and  growing 
rapidly.  When  the  sun  sets  its  leaves  fold  to- 
gether and  the  ends  of  the  twigs  coil  up  like  a 
pig-tail,  and  if  the  latter  are  handled,  there  is 
evident  uneasiness  throughout  the  plant.  Its 
highest  state  of  agitation  was  reached  when  the 
tree  was  removed  from  the  pot  in  which  it  was 
matured  into  a  larger  one.  To  use  the  gar- 
dener's expression,  it  went  very  mad.  It  had 
scarcely  been  placed  in  its  new  quarters  before 
the  leaves  began  to  stand  up  in  all  directions, 
like  the  hair  on  the  tail  of  an  angry  cat,  and 
soon  the  whole  plant  was  in  a  quiver.  At  the 
same  time  it  gave  out  a  most  sickening  and 
pungent  odor,  resembling  that  of  rattlesnakes 
.when  teased.  The  smell  so  filled  the  house 
that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  it  was  a  full  hour  before  the 
plant  calmed  down  and  folded  its  leaves  in 
peace. 

Plants  and  Moonlight.  —  Plant-move- 
ments of  the  nature  of  those  called  "  helio- 
tropic  "  may  be  produced  by  light  of  little  in- 
tensity. M.  Musset  has  recently  tried  the  ef- 
fect of  moonlight  in  the  following  way  :  He 
sowed  in  pots  some  seeds  of  plants  that  are 
known  to  be  easily  affected  to  movement  by 
light,  such  as  lentil  and  vetch.  When  the 
plants  had  grown  a  few  inches  they  were  put 
in  a  very  dark  place  and  kept  there  some  time, 
so  that  the  stems  became  thin  and  white  and 
the  few  leaves  yellow.  Then,  on  three  suc- 
cessive nights  last  month,  when  the  sky  was 
exceptionally  clear,  the  plants  were  placed  in 
a  large  window  looking  south,  where  they  re- 
ceived the  direct  light  cf  the  moon  from  9 
P.M.  to  3  A.M.  Almost  directly  the  stems  (the 
position  of  which  was  carefully  noted  at  the 
outset)  began  to  bend  over  toward  the  moon, 
and  to  follow  it  in  its  course.  About  2  A.M., 
owing  to  the  moon's  position,  the  stems  be- 
came nearly  straight,  the  terminal  bud  always 
pointing  to  that  orb.  The  plants  being  then 
brought  to  a  window  looking  west,  a  new  flex- 
ure occurred,  and  continued  till  the  moon  dis- 
appeared behind  the  hill.  A  few  minutes  after 
this  the  stems  straightened  more  or  less.    Such 


movements  of  plants  in  moonlight  M.  Musset 
proposes  to  call  selenetropic. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Ventilation. — 
While  the  general  adoption  of  electric  lighting 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  gas  is  under  considera- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  new  light  upon  the  ven- 
tilation of  buildings,  as  compared  with  that  of 
gas,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  heat  which 
arises  from  burning  gas,  although  often  regard- 
ed as  an  inconvenience,  is  sometimes  a  positive 
advantage,  for,  if  the  gas  be  burned  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  the  ventilation  of  the  apart- 
ment is  powerfully  aided  by  the  upward  currents 
of  air  which  the  combustion  of  the  gas  produces, 
while  the  noxious  products  of  such  combustion 
in  the  main  are  carried  off,  if  sufficient  openings 
to  the  outer  air  exist  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
room.  Last  week  Dr.  Morris,  demonstrator 
of  chemistry  in  Mason's  College,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society 
entitled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Air  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall."  He 
gave  particulars  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  temperature  and  composition  of 
the  air  in  the  hall  when  the  building  was  lighted 
by  gas  and  also  when  lighted  by  electricity. 
His  conclusion  was  that  the  lighting  of  public 
buildings  by  the  electric  light  did  not  possess 
such  superiority  in  ordinary  cases  over  lighting 
by  gas  as  might  have  been  expected.  That, 
he  thought,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  gas  as- 
sisted in  the  ventilation  by  producing  upward 
currents,  which  dragged  up  the  lower  strata  of 
polluted  air,  while  the  electric  light  in  no  re- 
spect assisted  ventilation  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out,  there  were  the  immediate  prod- 
ucts of  the  gas  combustion,  but  in  a  building 
like  that  in  which  his  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, where  the  gas  was  so  near  the  ceiling, 
the  impurities  were  to  a  large  extent  carried 
off  far  above  the  heads  of  persons  assembled 
in  the  hall.- — British  Medical  Journal. 

The  Northern  Boundary  of  the  United 
States.  —  The  whole  of  this  boundary,  from 
Michigan  to  Alaska,  has  been  distinctly  mark- 
ed by  the  British  and  American  Commissioners; 
and  some  interesting  details  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  way  in  which  this  diSicult  task  was 
accomplished.  The  boundary  is  marked  by 
stone  cairns,  iron  pillars,  wood  pillars,  earth 
mounds,  and  timber  posts.  These  structures 
vary  from  5  feet  in  height  to  15  feet,  and  there 
are  385  of  them  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That 
portion  of  the  boundary  which  lies  east  and 
west  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  marked  by  cast 
iron  pillars  at  even  mile  intervals.  The  British 
place  one  every  two  miles  and  the  United  States 
one  between  each  British  post.  The  pillars  are 
hollow  iron  castings,  and  upon  the  opposite 
faces  are  cast,  in  letters  2  inches  high,  the  in- 
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scription  "  Convention  of  London,"  and  "  Oc- 
tober 20,  18 18."  The  average  weight  of  each 
pillar  when  completed  is  85  lbs.  With  regard 
to  the  wooden  posts,  the  Indians  frequently  cut 
them  down  for  fuel,  and  nothing  but  iron  will' 
last  very  long.  Where  the  line  crosses  lakes, 
mountains  of  stone  have  been  built,  the  bases 
being  in  some  places  18  feet  under  water,  and 
the  tops  projecting  some  8  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lakes  at  high-water  mark.  In  forests 
the  line  is  marked  by  felling  the  timber  a  rod 
wide  and  clearing  away  the  underbrush.  As 
might  well  be  imagined,  the  work  of  cutting 
through  the  timbered  swamps  was  very  great, 
but  it  has  all  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done.  The  pillars  are  all  set  4  feet  in  the  ground 
in  ordinary  cases,  with  their  inscription  faces  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  earth  is  well 
settled  and  stamped  about  them.  The  iron 
posts  afford  little  temptation  for  dislodgment 
and  conveying  away  by  the  Indians  and  others. 

Hot  Water  as  a  Beverage. — A  physician 
writes,  in  the  World  of  Science,  some  very  inter- 
esting things  regarding  what  to  drink.  "  The 
habit  of  arinking  strong  tea,  or  black  coffee, 
directly  after  dinner,  is  especially  bad,  and 
certainly  interferes  with  digestion.  At  break- 
fast time,  a  healthy  man  has  all  his  sleep  in 
him,  and  surely  it  is  then  unscientific  for  him 
to  inflict  upon  his  system  strong  tea  or  coffee. 
At  'tea-time,'  tea  or  coffee  may  well  be  in- 
dulged in  moderately  ;  the  bulk  of  the  day's 
work  is  done  ;  the  body  not  only  wants  rinsing 
out,  but  fatigue  is  felt  which  may  well  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  use  of  a  mild  stimulant,  such  as 
tea  ;  and  bedtime  is  not  yet  so  near  that  sleep 
is  thereby  interfered  with.  Most  nations  that 
drink  coffee  largely  get  a  sallow  skin  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  roasted  coffee,  when  so  largely 
and  frequently  taken,  may  perhaps  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  For  hard-working  people, 
who  are  not  corpulent,  I  should  suggest  the 
thick  flake-cocoa  as  the  healthiest  and  most 
nutritious  breakfast  beverage.  For  those  who 
do  not  want  fattening  drinks,  and  who  often 
cannot  digest  cocoa,  I  should  say  drink  hot 
water  at  breakfast.  Those  who  dine  late,  and 
make  their  dinner  their  main  meal,  need  a 
diluent  drink  an  hour  or  two  afterward  ;  and, 
if  they  drink  tea,  it  keeps  them  awake,  or  makes 
them  irritable  and  nervous.  I  find,  for  myself, 
that  dining  solidly,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  when 
I  have  done  my  work  (7.30  p.m.),  and  often 
needing  to  work  from  9  to  11,  a  tumbler  of  hot 
water  brought  into  my  study  or  laboratory  is  the 
best  and  wholesomest  drink,  and,  after  a  few 
evenings,  it  will  be  as  much  relished  as  the 
usual  draught  of  tea.  The  hot  water  assists  to 
complete  the  digestion  of  residual  food,  it  acts 
upon   the   kidneys,  and  rinses   out  the   effete 
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matters,  and  thus  will  be  found  to  wake  one  up 
sufficiently,  and  neither  to  injure  the  stomach 
nor  to  keep  the  brain  awake  after  bedtime.  In 
cold  weather,  warm  water  is  by  far  the  best 
drink  at  dinner-time  ;  and,  in  hot  weather,  a 
draught  of  warm  water  is  far  wholesomer  and 
more  cooling  than  cold  or  iced  water." 

Velocity  of  Balloons. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
last  week,  Mr.  Simmons  stated  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  some  means  could  be 
devised  of  measuring  the  pace  at  a  high  alti- 
tude. The  speed  of  the  wind  was  much 
greater  above  than  on  the  earth.  When  he  re- 
cently crossed  the  Channel  in  a  balloon,  part 
of  the  journey  was  accomplished  at  the  rate 
of  130  miles  an  hour.  The  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference he  attributed  to  the  resisting  power 
of  the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Craig  read  a  paper  which  advocated  the  use 
of  gas  engines  as  a  motive  power  for  aerial 
voyages,  to  be  made  by  flying  machines 
worked  by  a  screw  propeller.  Mr.  Rodgers 
read  a  paper  upon  "  How  to  Sail  in  the  Air 
by  the  Use  of  Wings,  as  Exemplified  by  Nat- 
ure." He  dealt  generally  with  the  theory  of 
flying,  and  also  advocated  light  gas-engines 
as  a  motive  power.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Brearey  upon  "  The  Action  of  the 
Pectoral  Muscle  in  the  Flight  of  a  Bird,"  the 
study  of  which  he  commended  to  all  investi- 
gators into  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight. 
He  argued  that  the  power  exerted  by  a  bird 
in  its  flight  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  weight  became  a  great  accessory  to 
power,  an  assertion  he  verified  by  the  use  of 
flying  models. 

Improved  Gas-Burners. — A  visit  to  the  Inter- 
national Electric  and  Gas  Exhibition  now  tak- 
ing place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  is 
not  only  very  instructive,  but  is  mosl  interest- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  rival  claimants  to  arti- 
ficial illumination  are  so  industriously  asserting 
their  advantages.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  visitor  is  that  the  Gas  Section  is  far  more 
complete  and  elaborate  than  that  devoted  to 
Electricity.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  electricians  have 
recently  had  an  exhibition  all  to  themselves  in 
the  same  building.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  present  exhibition  of  gas  appliances  for 
both  lighting  and  heating  far  excels  those 
which  owe  their  power  to  electricity. 

Improved  gas-burners  are  now  common 
enough  in  our  streets  and  houses,  and  therefore 
there  is  little  to  record  respecting  them  ;  but 
two  totally  new  methods  of  burning  gas  which 
are  here  brought  before  the  public  for  the  first 
time,  cannot  be  so  lightly  passed  over.  We  al- 
lude to  the   incandescent  gas-burners  bearing 
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the  names  respectively  of  Lewis  and  Clamond. 
In  Lewis's  burner,  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
made  to  play  through  a  small  cylinder  of  plat- 
inum gauze.  This  is  immediately  brought  to 
an  incandescent  state,  and  gives  out  a  beauti- 
ful mellow  light,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
any  kind  of  shade,  is  unaffected  by  wind  or 
rain.  In  the  Clamond  light,  the  same  results 
are  achieved  by  the  employment  of  a  little  cylin- 
der which  looks  like  a  miniature  eel-pot  made 
of  plaster  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  composed  of  mag- 
nesia  (not  magnesium,  let  it  be  understood, 
Jjut  its  carbonate,  familiar  enough  to  childhood 
ih  conjunction  with  rhubarb).  This  little  cage 
of  magnesia  is  brought  to  an  intensely  white- 
heat  by  the  action  of  the  gas  ;  and  the  light  given 
out  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  well-known 
lime-light. 

These  incandescent  gas-burners,  from  their 
very  beauty  and  purity — for  the  combustion  is 
so  perfect  that  no  unconsumed  products  are 
given  off — would  at  once  come  into  general 
use,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  they  require  to  be  fed  not  only  with  gas 
but  with  air  under  pressure.  This,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  double  supply,  which  cannot  be 
had  without  special  apparatus.  The  light  they 
give  is  as  good,  or  even  better  than  that  ob- 
tained from  the  much-vaunted  incandescent 
electric  globes  ;  and  as  it  must  obviously  be 
cheaper  to  obtain  a  supply  of  air  under  pressure 
than  to  evoke  a  current  of  electricity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  widely  adopted. 
They  are  the  first  burners  of  the  kind,  and  may 
perhaps  prove  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  era 
of  gas-lighting. — Chambers's  youmal. 
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Mankind's  Mistakes. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
labor  when  you  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do 
so.  To  think  that  the  more  a  person  eats  the 
healthier  and  stronger  he  will  become.  To  go 
to  bed  at  midnight  and  rise  at  daybreak,  and 
imagine  that  every  hour  taken  from  sleep  is  an 
hour  gained.  To  imagine  that  if  a  little  work 
or  exercise  is  good,  violent  or  prolonged  exer- 
cise is  better.  To  conclude  that  the  smallest 
room  in  the  house  is  large  enough  to  sleep  in. 
To  eat  as  if  you  only  had  a  minute  to  finish  the 
meal  in,  or  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or 
continue  after  it  has  been  satisfied,  merely  to 
satisfy  the  taste.  To  believe  that  children  can 
do  as  much  work  as  grown  people,  and  that 
the  more  hours  they  study  the  more  they  learn. 
To  imagine  that  whatever  remedy  causes  one 
to  feel  immediately  better  (as  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants) is  good  for  the  system,  without  regard  to 
the  after  effects.  To  take  off  proper  clothing 
out  of  season  because  you  have  become  heated. 
To  sleep  exposed  to  a  direct  draught  in  any 


season.  To  think  that  any  nostrum  or  patent 
medicine  is  a  specific  for  all  the  diseases  flesh 
is  heir  to. — Sanitary  Reco7-d. 

Dore's  "  Don  Quixote." — In  the  pictures  of 
those  vast  and  grandiose  imaginings  with  which 
the  truest  gentleman  in  fiction  is  wont  to  inspire 
himself  for  noble  action  and  heroic  adventure, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  the  fancy  of  "  Cro- 
quemitaine  "  and  the  "  Contes  Drolatiques," 
with  greater  technical  excellence  and  assurance, 
and  more  of  order  and  measure  and  the  true  pic- 
torial quality.  The  landscapes — the  parched 
and  naked  hills,  the  dim  forests,  the  deep 
gorges,  the  sunburnt  steeps  and  highways — are 
certainly  the  best  in  Dore's  work.  They  are 
Spanish  in  type  ;  they  are  spirited  and  fanciful 
enough  to  be  suggestive  of  mystery  and  advent- 
ure ;  from  certain  points  of  view  they  illumi- 
nate the  text  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  chapter-headings  and  vignettes 
that  the  best  work  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that 
the  culmination  already  referred  to,  the  ad- 
vance already  described,  will  be  discovered. 
In  these  rapid  and  sparkling  little  sketches  it  is 
that  the  artist  is  nearest  nature.  They  are  full 
of  movement  and  character,  with  enough  of 
picturesqueness  and  fantasy  ;  they  set  forth  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  observation  ;  they  are 
the  record  of  an  impression  as  strong  perhaps 
as  Dore,  by  the  nature  of  his  talent,  was  capa- 
ble of  conceiving  and  retaining,  of  a  state  of 
things  which  actually  does  exist,  and  is  poles 
apart  from  the  limbo  of  Shadows  and  Appear- 
ances he  chose,  or  was  constrained  to  in- 
habit.— Magazine  of  Art. 

Roman  Learning. — The  evil  effect  exer- 
cised by  the  increasing  temptations  to  idleness 
which  were  rapidly  being  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  Roman  was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
counterbalanced  by  the  wider  interests  in  life 
which  were  now  supplied  him  by  education. 
The  original  acquirements  of  the  young  Roman 
were,  as  might  be  imagined,  of  an  extremely 
limited  character.  He  was  kept  in  a  good  state 
of  bodily  training,  and  taught  the  simple  code 
of  morality  to  which  the  early  Romans  were  so 
loyally  true  ;  but  of  learning  he  knew  little, 
though  he  could  read  and  write,  and  in  most 
cases  had  some  knowledge  of  law.  It  was 
thought  enough  for  him  if  he  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  father,  and  learned  from  him 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Gradually,  however, 
it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  better  thing  than  the  ignorance 
of  their  conquerors  ;  and  so  it  became  custom- 
ary to  learn  the  Greek  language — not,  however^ 
with  any  marked  results  at  first.  In  course  of 
time,  schools  sprang  up,  and  for  them  edu- 
cational works  were  written.  We  have  seen 
how  Livias  translated  Greek  authors  for  the  use 
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of  his  pupils  ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
Punic  Wars  the  value  of  education  began  to  be 
generally  appreciated.  The  Roman  alphabet 
was  fixed  about  234,  and  to  the  care  with  which 
the  grammarians  of  a  rather  later  period  mould- 
ed and  fixed  the  language  may  be  attributed  its 
precision  and  artistic  beauty.  Cato  was  the 
most  zealous  student  of  Greek  learning,  and 
the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  showed  that  the  horizon  of 
the  national  intellect  was  becoming  rapidly  ex- 
tended. As  yet,  however,  the  Romans  had  delv- 
ed but  little  in  the  mine  of  Hellenic  culture. 
Its  influences  were  only  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  that  in  the  most  obnoxious 
manner  :  the  Romans  copied  Greek  luxury  and 
effeminacy  long  before  they  were  penetrated 
by-  Greek  philosophy  and  art.  Two  hundred 
years  had  to  elapse  before  the  Augustan  age, 
when  the  educated  gentleman  of  Rome  formed 
a  society  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  for 
its  brilliance  and  versatility.  But,  in  the  age 
of  the  wars  against  Carthage  and  the  people 
of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  the  Romans  were  in 
a  transition  state  :  they  had  lost  itteirvold  sim- 
ple morality,  their  chivalry  and  honesty,  but 
still  retained  much  want  of  sensibility,  and  that 
evil,  national  pride: — the  parent  of  innumerable 
acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty^which  argues 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  cheat  a  fellow-citizen,  but 
that  no  faith  need  be  kept  with  the  foreigner. 

Vestiges  of  Ancient  Cremation.  —  In 
course  of  forming  a  vineyard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wasserbillig,  near  Trier,  numerous 
graves  have  been  laid  bare,  in  some  of  which 
urns  were  found  with  the  remains  of  cremated 
bodies  ;  in  others,  skeletons,  in  the  former 
case,  the  cinerary  urns  were  surrounded  by 
chalk-stone  slabs.  One  of  the  skeletons  was 
contained  in  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  four- 
teen roof-tiles.  Nine  of  them  had  the  stamps 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  same  names  being 
given  as  those  of  the  manufacturers  who  fur- 
nished material  for  the  erection  of  the  Roman 
church  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  cathedral 
of  Trier,  and  for  the  Roman  thermal  baths  at 
St.  Barbara.  Judging  from  these  circums'ances, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  tombs  date  frcm  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  a.d.  In  one  of 
the  graves  a  small  urn  with  the  representation 
of  a  face  was  found.  It  may  be  useful  to  men- 
tion that  fire-burials  continued  among  the 
Woden-worshipping  part  of  the  German  nation 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
Thuringians  burned  their  dead  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century.  In  an  epistle  of  Winfrid,  or 
Boniface — the  so-called  Apostle  of  the  Germans 
— the  custom  of  fire-burial  among  the  Saxons  is 
referred  to.  Karl  the  Great,  who  brought 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  fire  and 
sword,  made  a  special  enactment  against  cre- 


mation :  "  If  any  one  lets  the  body  of  a  dead 
person  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  bones  be 
consumed  to  ashes,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  he  shall  die."  At  present,  the  prac- 
tice of  cremation  is  rapidly  growing  in 
Germany,  the  most  recent  instance  being  that 
of  Herr  Wislicenus,  the  well-known  leader  of 
a  community  of  religious  reformers  called 
"   Friends  of  hight."— Academy. 

Lost  Cities. — Scattered  throughout  this  and 
foreign  countries,  we  find  extensive  traditions 
respecting  cities  buried  beneath  the  land  or 
water,  which,  although  occasionally  grounded 
on  fact,  have  in  most  cases  a  purely  legendary 
origin.  It  is  true  that  in  years  gone  by  the 
ravages  of  nature,  caused  either  by  earthquakes 
or  encroachments  of  the  sea,  have  ruthlessly 
swept  away  many  a  smiling  village  ;  yet  this 
explanation  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  popular  notion  of  lost  cities,  which,  like  so 
many  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  may  have  sprung  from  the  well-known 
myth  of  the  "  Happy  Isles,"  a  tradition  which  is 
found  among  nearly  every  nation  of  the  globe, 
and  which  formed  an  object  of  belief  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  and  still  enters 
into  the  folk-lore  of  the  Irishman,  the  Welsh- 
man, the  Hindu,  and  the  Red  Indian  of  to-day. 
Indeed  one  may  still  occasionally  hear,  in 
Wales,  sailors  speak  of  the  green  meadows  of 
enchantment  lying  in  the  Irish  Channel  to  the 
west  of  Pembrokeshire,  which,  they  say,  are  at 
certain  times  discernible,  although  very  quickly 
lost  to  sight.  There  are  even  traditions  of 
sailors  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  went  ashore  on  these  fairy  islands, 
unaware  that  they  were  such  until  they  returned 
to  their  boats,  when  they  were  amazed  at  see- 
ing the  islands  disappear  from  sight.  The 
fairies  who  inhabited  these  islands  are  reported, 
says  Mr.  West  Sikes,  in  his  "  British  Goblins," 
"  To  have  regularly  attended  the  markets  at 
Milford  Haven,  making  their  purchases  without 
speaking,  and  occasionally  rendering  them- 
selves invisible.  The  peasantry  of  Milford 
Haven,  too,  firmly  believed  that  these  islands 
were  densely  peopled  by  fairies,  who  went  to 
and  fro  between  the  islands  and  the  shore 
through  a  subterranean  way  under  the  bottom  of 
the  sea."  Some  antiquaries  have  conjectured 
that  the  tradition  relating  to  these  Happy  Isles  is 
a  relic  of  a  primeval  legend  associated  with 
Eden  ;  but  the  question  is  one  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Without  further  discussing 
the  origin  of  this  class  of  legendary  lore,  we 
would  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
principal  instances  recorded  in  well-known 
localities. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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